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5 A Disturbed Silence 


Discourse on the Holocaust in the Soviet West 
as an Anti-Site of Memory 


TARIK CYRIL AMAR 


OMPARED WITH THE SOVIET PERIOD, public memory of the Holocaust 

has been growing in importance in Eastern Europe since 1991.' The im- 
plosion of Soviet hegemony has opened new spaces for research and debate.’ 
At the same time, new pressures have emerged to subordinate the Holocaust 
to nationalist narratives in, for instance, Ukraine.’ 

The post-Soviet present, however, cannot be understood without a fresh 
exploration of the Soviet legacy. The Soviet period did not simply impose a 
freeze, communicative silence, organized forgetfulness, or “mnemonical sta- 
sis.’ Although terms like these describe one important aspect of what hap- 
pened, they also obscure an equally important question. Factoring in what 
the Soviet period added or fostered, in addition to what it suppressed or took 
away, we are led to a substantial change in our view of the Soviet legacy and 
its persistent effects. By erasing the Soviet period, that view becomes simpli- 
fied and dehistoricized. Fully restoring its history through a closer reading of 
its official discourse does not make the Soviet system appear more moral. As 
this chapter shows, Soviet contributions to memory could do at least as much 
damage as Soviet suppression. 

To advance the need for a more complex and fuller understanding of 
the postwar history of the memory of the Holocaust under direct Soviet 
rule—one that extends beyond overburdened metaphors of “freezing” and 
“thawing”—I employ a microscopic lens. I focus on official—that is, permit- 
ted—Soviet discourse in and about the city of Lviv in western Ukraine. At 
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this stage, we need a closer reading and fuller conceptualization of Soviet 
discourse. 

To limit its scope, this chapter does not systematically compare the Lviv 
case with other places that have similar twentieth-century histories shaped by 
multiethnic populations, a location between Germany and Russia, compet- 
ing nationalisms, empires, totalitarianisms, and mass state violence—includ- 
ing repeated changes of regime and occupation, expulsions, ethnic cleansing, 
genocide, and, in particular, the Holocaust.* At the same time, there are 
points of comparison, in particular with reference to the Baltic states of Esto- 
nia, Latvia, and Lithuania.° Although the chapter restricts its comprehensive 
survey, integrated discussion, and taxonomy of Soviet Holocaust discourse to 
Lviv and western Ukraine, its findings may also shed new if indirect light on 
other regions of the Soviet west. 

Work on the memory of the Holocaust in countries that came under So- 
viet hegemony but were not annexed to the Soviet Union provides an impor- 
tant context. The most effective contribution to this growing literature is Jan 
Gross’s Neighbors and the debate and research in and beyond Poland that it 
sparked.’ Exactly how the cases of Soviet satellites compare with the Soviet 
west and how they interacted during and after the Soviet period is a topic 
for future research.’ Such a study must take into account the expansion of 
the European Union as well as the collapse of the Soviet Union. As several 
authors have pointed out, some form of official recognition and commemo- 
ration of the Holocaust has become, in Omer Bartov’s words, “a precondition 
for entry into the European Union” (EU).’ 

This reality complicates the perception of patterns. Both the Baltic states 
and western Ukraine were part of the Soviet west (if in institutionally dif- 
ferent ways—another important aspect), but the Baltic states now belong 
to the EU, whereas western Ukraine does not. Poland was a satellite; west- 
ern Ukraine was not. During World War I, however, the territory that is 
now Poland experienced pogroms similar to those in what is now western 
Ukraine. In fact, western Ukraine was then part of Poland. But these days, 
an investigation into similarities and differences must consider not only the 
distinction between postwar satellite status and full Soviet annexation but 
also Poland’s EU membership. 

Moreover, as Timothy Snyder has pointed out, European memory chal- 
lenges are mutual, with Western Europe’s historical narratives and imagina- 
tive and identity gaps counterposed to Eastern Europe’s different memories 
as an irritant rather than an opportunity.” I could go on, but the main point 
is that the influence of different regimes since 1939, if not before, is another 
topic for future research. 
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In addition to Soviet discourse, I discuss two other official or quasi- 
official discourses available in Lviv and western Ukraine during and after the 
war: German and Ukrainian nationalist propaganda. This does not deny the 
importance of other sources, such as family memory and local traditions, 
which also transmitted information and shaped or reshaped interpretations. 
For example, Yaroslav Hrytsak has mixed his personal and family memories 
(and his explanations of family silence) with his interpretation of interviews. 
He stresses the lack of communication and knowledge about the Holocaust 
and argues that these factors combine with the general fragility and defen- 
siveness of modern Ukrainian national identity to explain the current state 
of memory and oblivion. He identifies the Soviet legacy as one of the main 
reasons for historical amnesia among Ukrainians." There was no full amne- 
sia, however, and the Soviet legacy had more complex effects than Hrytsak 
recognizes. 

The effects of official discourse cannot be reduced to a literal transmis- 
sion of fully articulated messages to captive audiences. Official discourse was 
both crucial and ubiquitous. For most of the period under discussion, it en- 
joyed a monopoly on certification and support by an authoritarian, invasive, 
and, at times, very violent and usually terrifying regime. Although ignorance 
and lack of information existed, we should not overstate their impact. As 
John-Paul Himka and Wendy Lower have shown, the Holocaust in Lviv and 
western Ukraine featured public events that included substantial local par- 
ticipation across class, gender, and urban-rural divides. It was not isolated or 
secret. Despite the many disruptions and displacements of the war, it makes 
little sense to assume that all information—publicly visible, personally expe- 
rienced, and widespread to begin with—suddenly vanished after 1945.” 

Terms like “amnesia” misleadingly imply slates left and made blank, 
where we need instead to investigate the rewriting on them, even if that re- 
writing appears faint and unusual in retrospect and the messages follow rules 
of their own. It underestimates the Soviet system to assume that the stories 
it told or supported did not matter. It credits that system with an efficiency it 
never possessed if we believe that it could create or maintain an information 
space isolated enough to prevent alternative stories from leaving, entering, or 
being created inside it. 

Excising the Jews from the Holocaust was a major Soviet story but not 
the only one. Nor did the system seek to establish a vacuum. The scarcity it 
created magnified the impact of other stories, even inchoate ones expressed 
in hints. Stalin’s subjects could produce and articulate heterodox thought by 
drawing on official discourse." The question is not whether the resulting pro- 
ductions were true or false but that we have tended to ignore the complexity 
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that arose from the meeting between Soviet subjects and official discourse, ' 
including silence, about the Holocaust. 

Soviet discourse also told its own stories, which interacted with local tra- 
ditions and with other authoritarian narratives, including those of Ukrai- 
nian nationalists. Moreover, Soviet discourse made silence resonant. Even in 
a borderland such as Lviv, the effects of Soviet discourse were enhanced by 
the dearth of alternative information. Where the party-state restricted the 
flow of knowledge, its discourse and silence gained in strength but not to the 
point of omnipotence. Some Soviet discourse was rejected or refashioned— 
especially in a city like Lviv, Sovietized only in World War I and marked by 
Ukrainian nationalism. This tendency intensified in response to tensions be- 
tween “locals” from Lviv or western Ukraine and “easterners”—those arriv- 
ing after 1939 and again after 1944—and the vicinity of the “outer empire” of 
satellized states in Eastern and Central Europe, where ideological constraints 
tended to be weaker. 

In this chapter I focus on the construction of discourses, not their re- 
ception. Soviet discourse on the Holocaust—in all its frustratingly opaque, 
different, and mendacious ways—existed. Unless we take it seriously and 
analyze it carefully, we will not understand the lasting effects of the Soviet 
period. Although official discourse was not fully accepted, it had significant 
influence. Official and unofficial discourses interacted for decades. Let us not 
reduce this interaction to bipolar stories of imposition and resistance, failure 
and success. The ability of Soviet subjects to appropriate dominant discourse 
selectively and creatively both limited and strengthened that discourse. Do 
any weapons of the weak (or the strong) not sometimes backfire? 

In particular, as Jan Karski noted, antisemitism offered a site of mutual 
understanding even where rulers and ruled otherwise disagreed. Karski 
wrote about the special case of German-occupied Poland, and the forms and 
effects of antisemitism and authoritarian rule differed substantially across 
Central and Eastern Europe between 1939 and 1991. Nevertheless, his insight 
has potential for qualified generalization, particularly in territories such as 
western Ukraine where several factors coincided. These factors included a 
long multiethnic history, pre-Soviet antisemitism, German occupation and 
the Holocaust, Soviet occupation and conquest, mass Soviet repression, and 
anti-Soviet nationalist resistance and its defeat, followed by two generations 
of Soviet postwar rule. Lviv and western Ukraine shared these features with 
much of the Soviet west—a broad strip of diverse territories that had in com- 
mon their acquisition by the Soviet Union as a result of World War II and a 
geographical overlap with much of the main killing zone of the Holocaust. 

The Holocaust discourses produced in and about a key city of the Soviet 
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west reveal a key element in the making of a specific “social imaginary”’—one 
shaped by multiple incidences of “negative integration” that developed over 
decades, through war and peace, and across different regimes. These regimes 
included a German occupation that, although cruel and exploitative toward 
non-Jews, sought common ground with them in hostility toward Jews." 


Lviv: A Site of Violence, Sovietization, Ukrainianization—and Oblivion? 


Lviv is now the urban center of the unofficial but generally recognized region 
of western Ukraine. Until World War II, it was more often called Lwow (in 
Polish) or Lemberg (in German) and Lemberik (in Yiddish). From the Mid- 
dle Ages to the mid-twentieth century, the city’s population was multiethnic, 
with its culture and cityscape shaped by several kinds of Christianity as well 
as Judaism. Historically, the three ethno-religious, later national, communi- 
ties that most shaped the city were Roman Catholics/Poles, Jews, and Ortho- 
dox Christian (mostly Uniate) Ukrainians. 

After its founding in the thirteenth century, Lviv soon came under Pol- 
ish rule. It passed into Habsburg hands in the long nineteenth century, then 
became part of interwar Poland after World War I. From the mid-nineteenth 
century on, Polish and Ukrainian nationalist projects intensified national 
competition and conflicting claims to the city. Yet not until 1939-46 was 
Lviv’s history of Polish-Jewish-Ukrainian multiethnicity brought to a vio- 
lent end. In Lviv, the Holocaust meant the murder and plunder of the Jew- 
ish third of the city’s population. Then, between 1944 and 1946, the Soviet 
authorities de facto expelled most of the city’s Poles, who constituted slightly 
more than half of the city’s prewar inhabitants and more than two-thirds of 
its surviving residents in the summer of 1944. With the two largest politi- 
cally and culturally formative prewar groups gone, Lviv was Sovietized and 
Ukrainianized. In the postwar decades, the share of ethnic Russians as well 
as a much smaller group of new Jewish inhabitants from the eastern regions 
of the Soviet Union declined steadily. According to the extrapolated census 
data of 2001, Ukrainians made up almost 90 percent of Lviv’s population, 
Russians 9 percent, and Poles and Jews 1-2 percent.'® 

In post-Soviet, independent Ukraine—marked by regional diversity in 
its cultures of memory—Lviv represents a specifically Ukrainian identity, in 
counterdistinction to Russian and Russian-influenced Ukrainian identities.” 
In contemporary Lviv two historic legacies meet: a Jewish past of several cen- 
turies, which significantly shaped the city until it ended with the Holocaust, 
and a pronounced, ethnically national Ukrainian present and symbolism. 
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Imperfect Omission, Implicit Messages 


The consensus in Western scholarship on Soviet attitudes toward the Holo- 
caust stresses the omission or deemphasis of the Germans’ drive to kill Jews 
in particular. Although Soviet studies of World War II generally did not deny 
the fact that millions of Jews had been murdered, they marginalized the suf- 
fering and killing of Jews. With some exceptions, “Soviet audiences,” as Zvi 
Gitelman has found, were “generally not exposed to even the most elemen- 
tary details of the Holocaust.”® 

Soviet discourse suppressed the Nazi regime’s targeting of Jews with ex- 
traordinary comprehensiveness. It submerged Jewish suffering in a narrative 
of general Nazi racism, regarded as an aspect of fascism—in its Marxist in- 
terpretation, an extreme form of crisis-ridden capitalism/imperialism.” As 
Amir Weiner has shown, this suppression was linked to the denial of any 
specifically Jewish contribution to the victory over Germany, then becom- 
ing the main legitimacy myth of the postwar Soviet Union.” Studies of post- 
Soviet Holocaust memory in specific parts of the Soviet west have also 
stressed the view that the Soviets influenced this memory mostly or even ex- 
clusively through public silencing and omission.”! 

While Jews were not permitted to be visible in the same way as others 
in the fight against the Germans, the punishments imposed on Soviet citi- 
zens who had worked for the Germans, as Tanja Penter has shown, effectively 
trivialized the harming and killing of Jews. By focusing on treason rather 
than participation in the Holocaust, Soviet war crimes trials largely ignored 
antisemitic motives, and their charges implied that it was “worse to be a 
Ukrainian nationalist than to participate in the murder of hundreds of Jews.” 
Cases of Jewish survivors punished for collaboration with the Germans un- 
derlined that alleged disloyalty to Soviet rule overrode even being a victim 
of the Holocaust.” Moreover, judicial documents and sentences indicated a 
hierarchy of victims in which Soviet, party, and underground activists took 
priority over ordinary civilians, a group that implicitly included most Jews. 

But even though most trials were not public, knowledge about them did 
spread, providing a limited arena for alternative memory discourses that 
could include the mass murder of Jews. These alternative discourses may 
have had a special importance in western Ukraine. Although only a quar- 
ter of the population of postwar Soviet Ukraine lived in the west, the region 
provided more than half of those arrested in early war crimes trials.” In ef- 
fect, intended and unintended messages did not contradict but reinforced 
each other. By inadvertently spreading some information about the murder 
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of Jews while signaling that this was not an important issue, the trials con- 
firmed the inferior place accorded to the Holocaust. 

In his chapter, Karel Berkhoff shows that, during the war, “explicit re- 
ports” on the German assault on the Jews “did exist and were more numer- 
ous than has been assumed,” even though Soviet attempts to “conceal that 
the Nazis were deliberately killing all the Jews” were frequent. A closer look 
at Lviv also leads me to qualify the dichotomy of suppression and recogni- 
tion. Major Soviet publications on World War II in Lviv show that Soviet 
discourse was consistently distorted but not static. Its depiction of Lviv’s Ya- 
nivska (Janowska) camp illustrates such variations.”* 

The Yanivska camp—consisting of two formally separate but integrated 
and adjacent complexes—was a locally well-known key site of the Holocaust. 
As the contemporary witness Yevhen Nakonechyi recalled, the camp’s pur- 
pose—mass murder—was generally known “to the whole city.” By the fall of 
1942 at the latest, the “majority of Lvivians ... had no doubts” that the Ger- 
mans sought the complete annihilation of all Jews, with frequent talk about 
it among the city’s non-Jews, “at home and outside.” 
those incarcerated at Yanivska were not Jewish, such as peasants punished 
for not meeting delivery quotas. In July 1943, shortly after the destruction 
of Lviv’s ghetto, Yanivska held more than 7,100 Jewish and 225 non-Jewish 
victims.” 

Less than a month after the Soviet reconquest of the city in July 1944, the 
Polish publicist Bohdan Skaradzinski, under his pen name Jan Brzoza, wrote 
one of the first major local articles on Lviv under German occupation. Pub- 
lished in the city’s Ukrainian-language newspaper Vil'na Ukraina on 19 Au- 
gust 1944, Brzoza’s article “Barbarians” located the Yanivska camp exactly, 
clearly identified it as a site of the mass murder of Jews, and described how 
they had been driven to its Piaski killing grounds. Brzoza explained that Ya- 
nivska had also served as a collection point for manhunts targeting Ukraini- 
ans and Poles, generally destined for forced labor deportation. In his text, the 
difference between these manhunts and mass murder was clear.” 

Barely a week later, however, Vil’na Ukraina published a long article by 
Z. Vyner, which also mentioned Yanivska and its Piaski. Vyner’s “The Trag- 
edy of the Lysynychi Forest” added a detailed eyewitness account of the death 
brigade of camp inmates, forced to destroy the remains of victims. Vyner’s ar- 
ticle added another killing site as well as detail to the emerging Soviet picture 
of the Holocaust in Lviv but, unlike Brzoza’s piece, did not mention that most 
of the victims were Jewish. Instead, Vyner described them as “Ukrainians, 
Poles, Russians, and Jews.”** Two months later, Volodymyr (also known as 
Vladimir) Beliaev—a propagandist, novelist, and war correspondent who ar- 
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rived in Lviv in August 1944—made Yanivska the topic of another long Vil’na 
Ukraina article. He packed “We Will Not Forgive the German Murderers for 
the Crimes on Our Soil!” with detail about some German perpetrators but 
failed to mention their antisemitism or that their victims were Jewish. The 
only reference to Jews was the remark that the Germans had plundered the 
Jewish cemetery for tombstones to pave a road in Yanivska.” 

By the end of 1944, a long Pravda article on “The Crimes of the Germans 
in Lviv Oblast,” republished in Ukrainian in Vil’na Ukraina, reproduced a 
statement from the Extraordinary State Commission for the Establishment 
and Investigation of the Crimes of the Fascist German Invaders and Their 
Accomplices, and of the Damage They Caused to Citizens, Collective Farms, 
Public Organizations, State Enterprises, and Institutions of the USSR (here- 
after the Extraordinary State Commission). This article constituted an es- 
pecially authoritarian and authoritative, though not the last, word on the 
issue.*° 

It described Yanivska and gave details about some perpetrators, their sa- 
dism and killings, and the death brigade. It did not mention that the victims 
were Jews. The article did, however, explain that Lviv’s Jews had been forced 
into a ghetto and subjected to murderous conditions. With the number of 
Jewish victims in the ghetto set above 130,000, the article stated that they had 
been killed either there or in Yanivska or in the Belzec death camp. Because 
it also provided an estimate of more than 200,000 victims killed at Yanivska 
and quoted a witness stating that in Yanivska he had met “Ukrainians, Poles, 
and Jews,” a reader could guess that Yanivska had been particularly impor- 
tant in murdering Jews.” 

This ambiguity, eclipsing the identity of Jewish victims in the description 
of the camp while offering hints, did not last. Vil’na Ukraina’s version of the 
Pravda article already carried a one-page introduction that left out the details 
that enhanced the Extraordinary State Commission statement. When Vilna 
Ukraina published a set of readers’ letters in response, these letters contained 
much detail on personal experiences but no mention of Yanivska or Jews.” 
Both the first Soviet history of Lviv, published in 1956, and the 1969 Outlines 
of the History of the Lviv Oblast Party Organization—in effect, also a general 
postwar history of Lviv—described Yanivska without reference to Jews.” 

The Outlines explained that Yanivska, although called a “forced labor 
camp” by the Germans, had in reality been a “death camp.” Yet the Outlines 
did not only de-ethnicize its victims into “Soviet citizens.” Instead, it as- 
signed ethnic identity to everyone except Jews: “men and women, the elderly 
and children—Ukrainians, Russians, Poles, [and] citizens of French, Czech, 
Yugoslav, Italian, American, and English allegiance.”™ 
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The next edition of the Outlines, published in 1980, was the first to add 
Jews.* Five years later, a major document collection on Soviet Ukraine dur- 
ing the Great Patriotic War identified the Lviv ghetto as targeting Jews and 
Yanivska as a place where “all Jews caught” had been taken. Yet the same 
applied to people of other nationalities, and the 1980 edition still presented 
the camp as abusing and killing an undifferentiated Soviet population.** The 
postwar history of Yanivska in Soviet discourse illustrates both the prevail- 
ing Soviet tendency to marginalize the Holocaust as a crime particularly tar- 
geting Jews and the imperfect silence that resulted. 


Early Soviet Discourse 


Soviet knowledge of the German assault on the Jews inside Soviet borders 
dated back to the beginning of the German-Soviet war in the summer of 
1941. The Soviet leaders, including Stalin, soon received information on the 
mass murder of Jews and Roma (Gypsies) by the Germans.” At this early 
stage of the war, statements on Nazi plans for the “total destruction of the 
Jewish people” at a Jewish Antifascist Committee meeting in August 1941 
were broadcast live and reported in major Soviet newspapers.** As Amir 
Weiner has pointed out, a 1941 play on partisans by the Soviet Ukrainian au- 
thor Oleksandr Korniichuk included references to German attacks on Jews.*” 
But this play referred to Jews being murdered in Rotterdam. Closer to home, 
Korniichuk did not mention the victims’ Jewish identity, as Myroslav Shkan- 
drij has noted.” 

The Lviv pogroms at the beginning and end of July were among the first 
major German atrocities reported by the Soviet media. On 8 August 1941, the 
Soviet Information Bureau (Sovinformbiuro) reported “numerous accounts 
and letters” from Lviv about German crimes that left thousands dead." The 
bureau, however, categorized the victims only by political affiliation or occu- 
pation, not by nationality or religion. One purpose of the report, apparently, 
was to refute the evidence of massacres committed by the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Internal Affairs (NK VD) in Lviv before the Germans arrived. It de- 
cried the “fascist propaganda [that] has droned on. . . about the [allegation] 
that ... the Hitlerites purportedly found proof of “Bolshevik atrocities.” The 
Sovinformbiuro asserted that these “fantastic” German “inventions” were 
only a “clumsy attempt” to conceal the Germans’ own crimes.” 

What German (and Ukrainian nationalist) propaganda was “droning 
on” about, however, was not merely “Bolshevik crimes” but the specific ste- 
reotype of “Judeo-Bolshevik crimes.” Fuel for the pogroms that accompanied 
the German taking of Lviv came from accusations that Jews had helped the 
Soviets to oppress and kill local non-Jews and that Soviets and Jews were one 
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and the same. Meanwhile, this propaganda failed to mention that the NKVD 
massacres included Jews among the victims.** The Sovinformbiuro, in turn, 
told a story of German mass murder, purged of Jewish victims and local per- 
petrators. At the same time, it excised the German and Ukrainian-national- 
ist Judeo-Bolshevik motif from its description of German propaganda while 
denying or omitting any hint of prior NKVD crimes, local participation in 
pogroms, and targeted victimization of Jews. As Timothy Snyder has noted, 
the Soviet leaders omitted Jews from accounts of German atrocities in part to 
foil this German propaganda effort to identify the Soviet system with Jewish 
rule.“ 

Both the Nazi and the Soviet narratives explicitly or implicitly included 
misinformation or noninformation about Jews. Whereas the German occu- 
piers and Ukrainian nationalists reinvented Jews as Bolshevik slaughterers, 
the Soviet media omitted that categorization but also ignored the fate of Jews 
themselves. Obviously, these narrative tactics arose from different motives 
and had radically different consequences. Yet they also reveal how antagonis- 
tic German and Soviet narratives could converge, confining the fate of Jews 
to a special discursive regime. 


Ukrainian Nationalist Discourse 


For Lviv, the German occupation meant three years of official and quasi- 
official alternatives to Soviet discourse. German antisemitic propaganda was 
relentless and ongoing, and Ukrainian nationalists continued to spread an- 
tisemitic stereotypes even after the Germans left.*° Official Ukrainian publi- 
cations under German control were not mere translations of German input. 
They also provided a meeting ground for German and Ukrainian nationalist 
stereotypes. As a result, at least two sources of statements in addition to the 
Soviet discourse laid claim to state or quasi-state authority. 

A full picture of these temporary alternatives to the Soviet discourse 
would have to include the productions of the Polish underground, especially 
in Lwow/Lviv, a topic that still awaits systematic analysis. Christoph Mick 
has shown that at least some Polish Home Army reporting from the city 
combined “stereotypes from the arsenal of Polish prewar antisemitic accusa- 
tions ... with Nazi antisemitic tropes,” identifying Jews as the “most impor- 
tant internal enemy, whose final plan it was to replace the Poles as the ruling 
class.” Deploring the “difficult chronic disease” of the “problem of the Jewish 
minority,” the Home Army also called the German killing of Jews “ultrabes- 
tial.” Even though the Home Army noted in 1942, at the peak of German de- 
portations and killings, that the open brutality of German manhunts elicited 
some pity for their Jewish victims even from non-Jews who were hostile to 
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Jews, it went on to report that “generally it is said that the Jews are getting the 
punishment of history,” and that there was a “subconscious satisfaction that 
there will be no more Jews in the Polish organism.”** 

Despite certain important differences between the Germans and the 
Ukrainian nationalists, both groups stood for authoritarian, violent, and 
nationalist politics and for antisemitism. Lviv’s German propaganda office 
remained active until the German retreat. L’vivski visti, the city’s German- 
controlled Ukrainian-language daily, maintained high print runs through- 
out the occupation: 296,000 copies in 1942; 238,000 in 1943; and 93,000 in 
1944, when the German occupation was nearing its end.” L’vivski visti re- 
acted to the pogroms of July 1941 with articles identifying Bolshevik crimes 
as Jewish and holding Jews collectively responsible as a “spoilt race.” The 
newspaper blamed Jews not only for their own victimization but also for eco- 
nomic exploitation and centuries of failed Ukrainian urbanization.* 

There was no sharp dividing line between taking advantage of opportuni- 
ties offered by the German occupation regime for limited Ukrainian cultural 
activities and participating in German hatred. Nashi dni, also published in 
Ukrainian in Lviv, largely avoided politics to focus on high culture. But it, 
too, carried some antisemitic and racist articles.” 

This propaganda did not end with the murder of its victims. As late as 
March 1944, when the local German occupation regime showed clear signs 
of panic and dissolution, it organized a major exhibition in Lviv on the “Jew- 
ish World Pestilence” and a comprehensive advertising campaign through 
posters, leaflets, loudspeakers, and cinemas.” Illustrating the fantastic na- 
ture of the Judeo-Bolshevism complex, the last propaganda campaign before 
the German retreat emphasized the plunder and abuse that accompanied the 
Soviet reconquest in western Ukraine and accused local Jews of helping to 
introduce a “Jewish rule of terror,” even though hardly any local Jews had 
survived. A circular on exploiting information from Soviet-occupied areas 
featured the Soviets’ “possible preference for Jews. 

At the time of the German attack on the Soviet Union, the Organization 
of Ukrainian Nationalists (OQUN)—including its “revolutionary” wing under 
Stepan Bandera, the OUN-B—was rife with antisemitism. The OUN con- 
ducted propaganda campaigns against “Stalinist and Jewish commissars. 
called on the populace to “kill the enemies among you—Jews and informers. 
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used its emerging militia to segregate or eliminate Jews, and generally we'- 
comed the German assault on them.” Ukrainian nationalists took part in the 
Lviv pogrom of 30 June 1941, and during the pogrom, OUN-B activists led > 
the antisemite Yaroslav Stetsko gathered in a building in the city center anc 
proclaimed a Ukrainian state.** Despite the OUN-B’s declared readiness * 
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accept German hegemony and fight the Soviet Union as well as Jews, the Ger- 
man authorities quickly suppressed this initiative and arrested several key 
leaders. The Germans forced the OUN-B to abandon its pro-German orien- 
tation, if at first reluctantly and never completely.™ 

The Ukrainian nationalists, however, remained hostile toward Jews.* In 
1942, on the occasion of the first anniversary of its Lviv state declaration—a 
time when the Holocaust reached its peak in Ukraine—the OUN-B rejected 
both German and Soviet imperialism while pinning the latter on the Jews. It 
explained that “there is no class war but a war of nations,” with Ukrainians 
exploited not by “the landowner [or] the bourgeois but by a national enemy— 
the German, the Muscovite [moskal], the Hungarian, the Romanian, the Jew, 
the Pole.”*° 

Jews featured as a part of so-called Moscow-Jewish Bolshevism as well 
as a national enemy. In an explicit reference to attacks on Soviet forces and 
authorities and on Jews, the OUN-B boasted: “We shattered the forces of 
the Moscow-Jewish occupier through uprisings [and] sabotage. When war 
finally broke up, we joined in [the occupier’s] physical annihilation by [en- 
gaging in] partisan operations and attacked under the direction of our leader 
Stepan Bandera.” Moreover, the OUN-B defined the Moscow-Jewish enemy 
as a greater threat than the Germans. As long as the struggle against the So- 
viets continued, the OUN-B argued, “our political reason tells us to bide our 
time,” meaning to avoid a confrontation with the Germans.” 

Hence we need to take a realistic approach in assessing the OUN-B’s turn 
toward a more moderate political style in the late summer of 1943—when 
Nazi Germany was on the defensive and the Ukrainian nationalists had al- 
ready found the time and the resources to conduct a massive and coordinated 
ethnic cleansing campaign against the Poles. The timing of the OUN-B’s shift 
was opportunistic, and it had little effect on the ground. Although Myroslav 
Shkandrij has argued that the two main propagandists of the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army (UPA)—not identical with the OUN-B but under its control— 
made no antisemitic statements between 1946 and 1952, in October 1944 a 
“Response by the UPA Fighters” to a Soviet appeal to surrender reiterated 
that “Hitler’s Germany is as much an enemy of Ukraine as Russia” and that 
the Ukrainian people, “and all other peoples subjugated by the Judeo-Com- 
mune” knew what they had to do to resist.* 

Alongside the Ukrainian nationalists’ continuing propagation of the 
stereotype of Judeo-Bolshevism, another approach explicitly cited the mass 
murder of the Jews to urge Ukrainians to avoid a similar fate at the hands 
of the Bolsheviks. Thus, in 1943, the OUN announced that the “Ukrainian 
people, which does not want to allow itself to be passively slaughtered like 
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the Jews, must arm and organize itself to resist the Bolshevik imperialists.” 
A later text addressed to the members of pro-Soviet local militias employed 
against the nationalists—the so-called destroyer or extermination battal- 
ions—challenged them, asking if they had “already forgotten the fate that 
awaited the Jewish militia men, who like you hunted their [own] brothers, 
and when they were gone, themselves fell victim to German bullets?” 

Such propaganda affected locally available ways of thinking about the 
Jews’ fate and its implications for Ukrainians in important ways. Despite sig- 
nificant affinities in terms of authoritarianism, intolerance, and violence, the 
Ukrainian nationalists represented a radical alternative to Soviet rule and 
ideology. During the war, other than these two forces, no articulate or widely 
known political options existed that—unlike German discourse and prac- 
tice—could claim to present some image of Ukraine.” Those with Ukrainian 
identities could choose to think differently, but they had no other publicly 
available ideological options, backed up by organized violence. Where the 
Soviet and Ukrainian nationalist ideologies converged, they reinforced each 
other—even though, and perhaps because, they otherwise expressed mutu- 
ally hostile projects. 

In warning Ukrainians not to be killed “like Jews” by Soviet forces, 
Ukrainian nationalists conveyed several significant points. First, they de- 
scribed Jews not simply as victims but as, to some extent, guilty for not hay- 
ing resisted. Second, they denied the exceptionality of what had happened 
to the Jews by arguing that the Bolsheviks would do the same to Ukraini- 
ans. Third, they deployed the image of the Jews, already made to serve as an 
antipathetic foil in traditional stereotypes and in accusations of pro-Soviet 
collaboration and denunciation, both to affirm Ukrainian identity and to 
distinguish Ukrainians from Jews. Ukrainians would neither live nor die like 
Jews. In both life and death, Ukrainians would be better than Jews. While 
living under totalitarian occupation, Ukrainians had allegedly not collabo- 
rated—since the nationalists projected that behavior onto Jews (and, in other 
contexts, Poles). If they died, they would do so without the Jewish disgrace ot 
passively accepting their own murder. 

This discourse is cynical. Yet in terms of its effects and legacies, its pert:- 
nent characteristic is its aggressive if implied insistence that the mass murde= 
of the Jews did not matter. The continued use of the Judeo-Bolshevism st=- 
reotype even after the killing of nearly all Jews, the pitiless depiction of the= 
manner of death, and the fantasy that the Soviet authorities would subje= 
Ukrainians to the same murderous treatment combine to underline one = 
mentous point. Ukrainian nationalists knew that the Jews had become == 
victims of mass murder. Internal OUN instructions of 1944 depicted co-= 
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tive “actions against Jews” as unnecessary. With few survivors left, the “Jew- 
ish question” had “ceased to be a problem,” although even then, individuals 
could still be targeted. But Ukrainian nationalists also publicly recognized 
the mass murder of Jews while refusing to revise the earlier charges leveled 
against them or to reduce the counterdistinctive distance established by 
these charges. In fact, they continued to emphasize the distinction between 
Ukrainians and Jews. If anything, they interpreted the manner in which the 
Jews had died as widening the gap, making its maintenance even more neces- 
sary for non-Jews. 


The Soviet Extraordinary State Commission in Lviv 


Ukrainian nationalists were not the only ones warning that genocide might 
strike others besides Jews. In the summer of 1942, several important So- 
viet officials made public statements that accused the Germans of intend- 
ing to annihilate the Belorussian, Estonian, and Lithuanian people while 
leaving out the Jews.” Half a year later, on the occasion of Soviet Ukraine’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary, Soviet publications “dramatically Ukrainianized,” 
in Berkhofl’s words, the suffering in occupied Ukraine, focusing on Ukrai- 
nian victimization to the exclusion even of Russians; major Soviet Ukrainian 
leaders, including Nikita Khrushchev, told the Ukrainian public that Hitler 
was attempting to “physically exterminate the Ukrainians and all the Slavs.” 
Blaming Jews for having been killed by Germans was also not beyond the 
Soviet imagination. Privately, a Soviet journalist noted in 1943 that for Jews 
to fall into German hands implied lack of national dignity and even treason. 

This was the context in which the Extraordinary State Commission oper- 
ated. The commission was established and announced to the public in late 
1942, but it did not become effective until the April 1943 Polish-Soviet conflict 
over the Nazi discovery and Soviet denial of Soviet atrocities against Pol- 
ish officers at Katyn and elsewhere. Thus the commission emerged well after 
what Karel Berkhoff has identified as Stalin’s initiative to “[strip] .. . Jewish 
victims of their Jewishness.” 

The commission had a comprehensive brief that included investigating 
the economic and cultural damage inflicted by the Germans, identifying 
perpetrators, and publishing official reports but excluded any reference to the 
particular violence unleashed by the Germans against Jews.°* Commission 
publications issued between 1943 and 1945 rarely mentioned Jewish victims.” 
The commission’s reporting was aimed at international audiences but also 
reached the Soviet public. Yet it was restricted in its geographical scope— 
western Ukraine as a whole was one area on which no final report was pub- 
lished—and minimized Jewish victimization.® 
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The regional commission for Lviv was set up in June 1944. It submitted 
a survey on the results of its investigations in September 1945, providing a 
detailed description of economic losses and a terse one-paragraph summary 
of human casualties: “634,647 persons exterminated.””” 

The survey categorized these victims into 159,212 prisoners of war (POWs) 
and “about 500,000 persons” killed in “the so-called Yanov [sic] death camp.” 
In addition, 114,539 inhabitants of the oblast had been “driven away into Ger- 
man slavery.” Although the figures were inconsistent and the number of vic- 
tims at Yanivska included those who had been taken to Belzec and murdered 
there, the general picture was clear enough, even though it obscured the vic- 
tims’ Jewish identity. 

Even earlier, in November 1944, the Lviv city commission’s main report 
had signaled the intent to diminish Jewish victimization by describing the 
1941 pogrom as a “bloody riot,” directed against the “inhabitants of Lviv,” 
defined as “Soviet citizens.” Having erased the ethnic differences among the 
victims, the 1944 report identified the perpetrators only as “drunken hordes 
of German-fascist cutthroats,” echoing the Sovinformbiuro’s neglect of local 
perpetrators in 1941. 

Soviet internal—and sometimes public—statements did not always cover 
up the Germans’ targeting of Jews. A January 1942 note by Foreign Minister 
Viacheslav Molotov, published in Pravda, mentioned a Nazi killing spree in 
Lviv that took place under the slogan “Kill Off the Jews and the Poles.” The 
note conflated attacks on Jews and Poles that had differed in motivation and 
scale, however, and made “no effort to stress that this was a major Nazi pol- 
icy.” In another incident, the Lviv oblast branch of the Young Communis: 
League (Komsomol) documented the case of Bertold Zarvanitser, who hac 
survived the German occupation in Lviv and wanted his Komsomol mem- 
bership renewed. Zarvanitser was identified as Jewish, and the report notec 
that he hid from being “persecuted by the Gestapo” during the “time of t= 
terrorist onslaught on Jewish families.””° 

In a key speech against Ukrainian nationalism before a large westet= 
Ukrainian teachers’ meeting in Lviv in 1945, Dmytro Manuilskyi, one 
Ukraine’s most prominent communist leaders, referred directly to local no= 
Germans participating in assaults on Jews. He explained that the Germ== 
had based their policy in Ukraine on “setting the Ukrainians agains: = 
Poles, the Poles against the Ukrainians, both against the Russians, anc = 
against the Jews,” while using “Polish and Ukrainian traitors to set up = 
groms.” These statements were reprinted when the speech was publishes == 
turned into a canonical reference for Soviet propaganda against Ukraiz = 
nationalism.”! 
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On the whole, however, given that the Extraordinary State Commission 
spoke with the additional authority of a thorough local examination after 
the Soviet reconquest, its omission of the Jewish identity of local victims was 
predictable but not trivial. It confirmed that neither the Soviet victory nor 
the commission’s local investigation and the perspective of hindsight made a 
difference. The Jewish identity of victims and the local identity of some per- 
petrators remained marginal. Moreover, other local producers of representa- 
tions and narrative also disseminated these conventions. In 1945, the Lviv 
History Museum organized an excursion to Yanivska as a site of the murder 
of “prisoners” and “civilians.”” 

The city commission report resembled an undated memorandum on 
German atrocities for the Lviv procuracy in its structure, length, and phras- 
ing. Both texts contained detailed descriptions of German Aktionen: indi- 
vidual instances of atrocities and killings, the mass murder of Soviet POWs, 
Yanivska, the ghetto, and the death brigade. Both texts quoted many wit- 
nesses, mostly with names such as Mandel or Korn that could be recognized 
as Jewish, and both explained that some of the victims had been killed in or 
around Lviv and others at the Belzec death camp.” Yet a strong reticence to 
recognize the victimization of Jews as Jews prevailed. Only the ghetto was 
recognized as aimed in particular at Jews and their “premeditated extermi- 
nation.” Only the mention of the deportation from the Lviv ghetto to Belzec 
implied any special link between Belzec and the killing of Jews.” 

The city commission report, unlike the procuracy memorandum, did ex- 
plain that Yanivska had been the destination for all “Jews caught” and that 
Jewish POWs had been selected for immediate killing at Lviv’s main Citadel 
POW camp.” The memorandum, meanwhile, described the abuse and mur- 
der of two rabbis at Yanivska in a section on atrocities committed against 
clergy. It mentioned the “mass extermination of children,” targeting “espe- 
cially children of Jewish nationality.”” This reference to the children’s Jewish 
identity did not make it into the city commission’s report.” This change was 
especially significant, because the memorandum’s recognition that the mur- 
dered children had been Jewish was its only explicit acknowledgment of the 
targeted victimization of Jews.” 

Local reports produced in Lviv oblast in the second half of 1944 some- 
times showed a different pattern, employing the categories of “peaceful pop- 
ulation” and Jewish victims in a specific manner. If later Soviet discourse was 
built on an implicit dichotomy between them, these early local texts some- 
times came close to implying their identity. In June 1945, the commissions 
for Lviv as a whole and for its Shevchenko raion together submitted a special 
report on the “damage” inflicted on the quarter’s Jews. After setting a total of 
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“40,000 Jewish families” before the German occupation, the report described 
their ghettoization, mass execution, and deportation to Belzec. Stating that 
all the Jews had been “exterminated,” the report emphasized the concomi- 
tant plunder and provided detailed estimates for the total value of the spoils 
as well as a 20-page list of individual victims.” 

A six-page report for the raion that included the town of Sokal and its 
rural surroundings, submitted in October 1944, began with a summary state- 
ment that the occupiers had killed “12,408 . . . absolutely innocent peaceful 
inhabitants.” It described the invaders’ arrival in June 1941 as a brutal purge 
of local officials—such as the raion prosecutor and a newspaper editor—and 
a massacre that killed 160 representatives of the “intelligentsia,” including 
party and Komsomol members. The report concluded with a chronologi- 
cal list of killings, including mass shootings, deportations, and death from 
famine and epidemics, with the victims generally designated as “people.” The 
Sokal commission also reported “Banderites’—that is, Ukrainian national- 
ists—killing Jews.*° 

The middle section of the Sokal report consisted of three pages of de- 
tails and witness testimonies structured around German assaults, the ghetto, 
and deportations, with virtually all victims identified explicitly as Jews.*' The 
reader could add up the numbers of Jewish victims and correlate them with 
the statistics of the subsequent chronology of killings, showing that at least 
10,500 of the 12,408 victims were Jews.” The report also included an eyewit- 
ness account of a deportation to Belzec and one about the killing of 32 Jews 
who had gathered for a secret prayer meeting with a local rabbi.” 

The report juxtaposed the terminology of “peaceful population” with 
statements about the killings of Jews in such a way that the categories seemed 
interchangeable. One page was filled with witnesses describing the end of the 
Sokal ghetto during an assault in May 1943. After the victims had repeatedly 
been identified as Jews, the report concluded, “thus . . . 6,000 people from 
the peaceful population were bestially tormented and shot in one month.”** 
Clearly, the effect here was not to conceal or deny these victims’ Jewish iden- 
tity. Similarly, the result of the second assault of October 1942 received the 
comment: “The ‘ghetto’ continued to exist because the butchers were not able 
to exterminate all the Jews at once. They set themselves the task of exter- 
minating the peaceful population in a planned manner.”* The witness who 
reported the murder of the 32 Jews meeting at the rabbi’s place also described 
the slaying of his son, who had told the killers: “You torture us like beasts, 
you kill innocent people. . . . The time will come when the Red Army will 
return and you will answer for all your misdeeds and shedding of innocent 
blood... with your blood.”*° 
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The report on Sokal opened with a description of the murder of intellec- 
tuals and Soviet party and state representatives. Yet a ringing statement on 
the Soviet return (victory) and retribution was quoted only once—as com- 
ing from the rabbi’s son. Which message was more obvious? That the Soviet 
party-state representatives were mentioned first, that the rabbi’s son spoke 
only of ethnically generic “innocent people,” or that he did so as the rabbi’s 
son caught at a secret Jewish prayer meeting? 

The commission for the town and raion of Gorodok, which included 
the writer Vladimir Beliaev, dated its two-page report 8-12 October 1944. It 
found thousands of people shot and deported by the Germans. A detailed 
chronology of killings and abuse repeatedly identified the victims as Jews. 
The Gorodok report described the initial assault in 1941 as directed against 
the “peaceful population” and “especially its Jewish segment.” Other catego- 
ries of victims, such as the intelligentsia or the party-state’s representatives, 
were absent. The only mention of those sent to Germany for labor exploita- 
tion was in the final summary and the only explicit mention of a non-Jew oc- 
curred when the witness Ignatii Zaizner, identified as “by nationality a Pole,” 
described the mass shooting of Jewish victims.*’ 

In Lviv, as elsewhere, the published results of the Extraordinary State 
Commission’s work marginalized Jews and their exceptional suffering at 
German hands. Yet internal Soviet documents reveal the limits to this nar- 
rative suppression. On the contrary, local realities and memories intruded, 
contaminating the process of consigning them to oblivion. The Soviet regime 
wielded more than sufficient power to impose its rules, stories, and silences. 
But in doing so, it facilitated the articulation of alternatives, even within its 
own institutions. By then suppressing them, it signaled its intentions even as 
it delineated the repressed. 


The Local Elite on Trial 


The Extraordinary State Commission disbanded in June 1951.** Years before, 
the regime had suppressed local Jews’ attempts at commemoration through 
collecting survivors’ testimonies and plans for a monument.* Even so, in 
1948 the inhabitants of Lviv had witnessed the first—and for nearly two de- 
cades the last—major public trial in Lviv for crimes committed under the 
German occupation of the city. The trial, held before a military tribunal of 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs, followed the general Soviet pattern, defining 
the crimes of the accused as betrayal of the motherland. 

Still, it had locally specific features. Its key message lay in the choice of 
the accused. The physician Oleksandr Barvinskyi was a prominent member 
of Lviv’s small pre-Soviet Ukrainian elite. He had worked under the first So- 
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viet, the German, and the second Soviet occupation. The Soviet authorities 
welcomed him publicly right after their return.”° In 1946, Barvinskyi featured 
as “our correspondent” in a L’vovskaia pravda article on penicillin, a new 
quasi-miracle drug, here reported as coming from Moscow.”! 

One year later, in an internal kharakteristika report, Lviv Oblast Com- 
mittee Chairman Ivan Hrushetskyi denounced Barvinskyi for hiding 
anti-Soviet attitudes: Barvinskyi had publicly welcomed the Germans as lib- 
erators from the “Bolshevik yoke,” called on Ukrainians to support the na- 
tionalists, worked for German intelligence as well as in health care, and been 
earmarked for a position in the abortive attempt at a Ukrainian nationalist 
government in 1941.” The Soviet authorities also stepped up their attacks on 
other members of the Barvinskyi family, dead or alive. 

Oleksandr Barvinskyi’s trial in January 1948 displayed him and his 
“family of spies” as Ukrainian nationalists and Nazi collaborators, making 
Barvinskyi a “Ukrainian-German bourgeois nationalist” and “traitor to the 
Ukrainian people.” The list of Barvinskyi’s offenses included denouncing So- 
viet partisans, delivering representatives of the “most progressive part of the 
Polish population” to the Germans, and helping the Nazis collect “mythical 
information about ‘Bolshevik atrocities,” recruit soldiers for the Waffen-SS 
Galician Division, and spy on and repress the “progressive” Ukrainian intel- 
ligentsia.”* Barvinskyi was sentenced to ten years of imprisonment, five years 
of deprivation of rights, and confiscation of property.” The trial also pro- 
duced fresh accusations against his wife and his brother. 

The significance of the Barvinskyi trial for Soviet discourse on the Ho- 
locaust in Lviv lay in its having nothing to say. This was the only public trial 
held in Lviv right after the war that made specific reference to the city. The 
choice of accused and accusations showed that the killing of the Jewish third 
of Lviv’s population was not a priority. Although “progressive” Poles and 
Ukrainians were mentioned as victims in the trial reporting, Jews were not. 

Vladimir Beliaev published two major articles on the trial in L’vovskaia 
pravda. He emphasized the Barvinskyi family’s elite status and depicted the 
notables of Lviv’s Ukrainian high society as morally degenerate traitors, na- 
tionalists, and gangsters. They had primarily victimized, in Beliaev’s version, 
young Ukrainians, whom they had cajoled into serving German intelligence. 
Beliaev was so keen to drive a wedge between the old elite and the young 
locals that he effectively provided an apology for working as a German spy 
or joining the Galicia Division. As long as these choices came in response 
to Barvinskyi’s machinations, the young soldiers and agents were described 
as seduced and compelled victims. Otherwise, Beliaev described the Ger- 
mans’ victims as elite academics, physicians, and musicians. Although he 
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mentioned the Polish identity of some—if only in writing about events in 
Krakow, not in Lviv—he made no reference to either Jews or antisemitism.” 


Writing the German Occupation 


Beliaev was not alone. In the postwar decades, a small number of writers 
stood out in articulating Lviv’s public memory of the German occupation. 
The place of the Holocaust in this writing remained obscure and at the same 
time obliquely substantial. During and right after the war, Korniichuk was 
not the only writer in Soviet Ukraine who referred to Jewish experiences. Ac- 
cording to Myroslav Shkandrij, a small number of literary works produced 
by prominent authors mentioned German crimes against Jews and hinted at 
Ukrainian collaboration in those crimes. Yet even these comparatively direct 
references were removed before publication or marginalized or subordinated 
to generalizing Soviet narratives, so that “the theme of wartime Jewish suf- 
fering” remained “markedly underrepresented.”** 

In and for Lviv, one of the most important writers to address the German 
occupation was Taras Myhal. Writing with the authority of experience, he 
painted a distorted but complex picture. As a young writer, Myhal had had 
his first publishing successes during the city’s Soviet occupation, between 
1939 and 1941. According to Ostap Tarnavskyi, an unsympathetic fellow 
writer, Myhal stayed and thrived in Lviv under German occupation. When 
it ended, he fled west to escape the Soviet reconquest. After the war, he re- 
turned to Ukraine and was allowed to resume his writing career. Except for 
some minor ideological difficulties over an early postwar work featuring na- 
tionalist resistance in western Ukraine, he thrived once more, freely invent- 
ing incidents of communist resistance in German-occupied Lviv.” 

Myhal was perhaps the single most productive local Soviet author writ- 
ing about the German occupation of Lviv. He was certainly second to none 
among the small group publishing on the topic. His writing showed intrigu- 
ing ambiguities. In 1957, he described the 1941 arrival of the Germans and 
their Ukrainian-nationalist auxiliaries, including how they hunted down 
Jews who were Communist Party members or “rich.” He added that non- 
Jews, Russians, and Poles also made good targets as long as they were rich.” 
While implying a special relationship between being rich or a Communist 
and being Jewish, Myhal privileged social factors over ethnicity. Myhal’s Jews 
were special, but, then again, not special enough to explain their being tar- 
geted as victims. 

While sketching “horrible pictures” of the Lviv ghetto, Myhal depicted 
the Judenrat (Jewish Council) in “slavish” submission and its murder as an 
“inglorious, slavish death.” In effect, he echoed Ukrainian nationalist propa- 
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ganda that maligned Jewish victims as passive. Implicitly, Myhal’s Judenrat 
seemed to get what it deserved—a failure ascribed to class, not ethnicity. Yet 
there was some ambiguity here, too. Mixing socialist and quasi-biological 
language, Myhal characterized the Judenrat as representing a “class on the 
verge of extinction, the bourgeoisie, which already lacked the strength to 
fight the occupier.”*? Myhal did contrast the Judenrat’s way of dying with that 
of “Jewish workers,” who fell “weapon in hand.” This distinction hinted at 
options for resistance that few Jews had in reality. It only reinforced the as- 
sertion that to die without fighting was a disgrace. 

Myhal presented the Judenrat as essentially similar to Ukrainian col- 
laboration organizations. In this view, the Germans had abused Jews and 
non-Jews in the same way. Any differences were only a “matter of time—ev- 
erywhere where the Hitlerite occupiers ruled, ghettos would have been set 
up sooner or later for the Polish, Ukrainian, and Russian peoples.” Again 
Myhal was reproducing an element of Soviet discourse analogous to Ukrai- 
nian nationalist propaganda. The nationalists claimed that Bolsheviks would 
murder Ukrainians as Germans were murdering Jews; Myhal claimed that 
Germans were going to murder Ukrainians (and others) as they had already 
murdered Jews. Although the two accounts differed on the role played by the 
Bolsheviks, they agreed that there was nothing unique about the fate of the 
Jews. 

Myhal’s most extensive treatment of the Holocaust in Lviv was published 
in 1967. This series of texts—about 20 pages altogether—focused on a trial 
that began in Stuttgart in October 1966 and involved German Nazi perpetra- 
tors of crimes committed in Lviv. The article also discussed the December 
1966 Lviv trial of six auxiliary camp guards from the Yanivska camp. In this 
context, Myhal gave a comparatively full description of German perpetrators 
and atrocities.'” There was no indication that these phenomena were part of 
a “final solution” of a “Jewish question.” Yet Myhal noted the camp guards’ 
“weakness for Jewish women” and that some of the camp inmates came from 
Lviv’s ghetto." Writing about the Stuttgart trial, Myhal mentioned the kill- 
ing of “tens of thousands of persons of the Jewish population” and used, in 
another place and exceptionally, the word “genocide” (henotsyd).'!° 

In “The Truth about the Yanivska Camp,” published in Vilna Ukraina, 
Myhal described the camp as typical of Nazi camps since 1933, explaining 
that they all had had the same aim: the “spiritual and physical annihilation of 
all prisoners without exception,” a phrase that obliterated any distinction be- 
tween often but not always lethal concentration camps and specialized death 
camps. Myhal also equated Nazi camps, including Auschwitz, with contem- 
porary camps, as he wrote, “in South Africa, Spain, and so on.” While in- 
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sisting that the “whole truth” be remembered, Myhal did not mention either 
Jews or antisemitism.'* 

In general, the Lviv trial of 1966 received much media coverage. Accord- 
ing to the Lviv oblast committee, reporters came from both local and cen- 
tral newspapers. Most of the trial proceedings were filmed.! Vil’na Ukraina 
published several major articles on the trial. In October 1966, Ivan Fedo- 
renko surveyed German crimes in Lviv. Although he identified himself as 
having worked for the Extraordinary State Commission in 1944 and called 
on his readers “never to forget” the “fascist crimes,” he did not mention the 
impending trial of the six Yanivska guards. Jews as Jews appeared only when 
he described a German perpetrator’s father as having hated “French, Swiss, 
[and] Jewish” professional competitors. 

Fedorenko wrote of “more than 200,000 peaceful Soviet people” killed. 
He described the German arrival in “ancient Ukrainian Lviv” as an inva- 
sion of German “scum,” avoiding discussion of the pogrom involving local 
perpetrators that had taken place at that moment. The first mass killing in his 
account occurred in August 1941—after the pogroms of early and late July— 
and targeted the old, children, and those unable to work. In an odd half- 
truth, Fedorenko detailed a second assault on people without papers, when 
in fact the target had been Jews. Papers demonstrating employment with an 
ever shrinking number of German enterprises or the German army did help 
some people escape immediate death, but the absence of papers was an inci- 
dental aspect of the killings, not the main motive for them. By substituting 
papers for antisemitism, Fedorenko depicted being targeted by the Germans 
as something that could have happened to anyone with equal probability and 
with the same consequences. 

He also introduced the Yanivska camp, but only as the destination for 
victims of the second roundup—that is, those without papers. Fedorenko 
provided some details on the camp and named several of its German perpe- 
trators as well as witnesses who had testified before the Extraordinary State 
Commission. Yet this remained another account without Jews. Fedorenko 
added an oblique reference to Lviv’s ghetto without naming it, telling his 
readers that it was “unknown why the fascists needed to surround the quar- 
ters of the northern part of the city” with barbed wire.'” Clearly, this was not 
a mere “blank,” a space of ignorance, but a powerful statement. Here was an 
author who claimed special knowledge about German crimes in Lviv, who 
had taken part in the Extraordinary State Commission’s work, yet who as- 
serted his ignorance rather than state what was generally known: that a large 
ghetto had existed in northern Lviv. This was repression as public spectacle, 
omission with a message. 
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Fedorenko’s excision of the Jews—here literally from the map of Lviv— 
left a trace that hinted at the meaning it was not permitted to have. Vladimir 
Beliaev, another Extraordinary State Commission veteran, produced a simi- 
lar effect when he published Formula of Poison, his reminiscences of Lviv, 
in 1970.'” His description of the city after the Soviet reconquest in 1944 em- 
phasized the lingering effects of the German occupation in the minds of the 
occupied, their thinking in “German categories” of pervasive fear, distrust, 
and submissiveness. 

Beliaev, too, avoided any mention of Lviv’s Jews as Jews. He stripped his 
account of their Jewishness. He described a family of refugees who spent 
the German occupation in hiding in the forest and returned to Soviet Lviv 
broken and hopeless. He referred to the father only as a lawyer.’** He sup- 
plied extensive accounts in which the death brigade burned the remains of 
thousands of victims and wrote about its infamous machine for pulverizing 
bones. Indeed, immediately after the Soviet reconquest of Lviv, Beliaev had 
become acquainted with one of the few survivors of the unit, Leon Weliczker- 
Wells. But although well placed to learn about the killing of Jews, he did not 
refer to Jews or German antisemitism in his writing. The blood spilled came 
from “one-third of the peaceful population” of Lviv, but Beliaev neither asked 
nor answered why this third and not another. In Beliaev’s book, the motiva- 
tion for mass murder had to be sought in the exploitative interests of major 
German as well as British, French, and North American companies.’ 

Nevertheless, Beliaev did refer to Jews twice. First, he reported that as a 
lingering effect of the “pestilence” of German occupation, “people who meet 
a stranger quickly verify the person’s identity: Ukrainian, Russian, Pole, Jew? 
As if someone’s nationality were the principal measure of all other . . . quali- 
ties.”"° While ostentatiously criticizing nationalist prejudice, this list implied 
that a Jewish identity was no more fateful than any other. 

Beliaev’s second mention of Lviv’s Jews occurred in a story about German 
plunder, which escalated on the “day when the mass extermination of the 
Jews began.” The topic of plunder acted as a key, unlocking a rare glimpse of 
Jews as victims. Like Myhal, Beliaev here implies that Jews suffered because 
of their wealth, not their identity. Placement was also crucial. Beliaev had 
almost reached the end of his narrative before referring to the beginning of 
an event that exceeded in its consequences for the city everything that he had 
openly discussed before then. He did not simply leave out the incident, but 
neither did he include it in his reminiscences. Again, we should not interpret 
this ambiguity as just another position between the poles of suppression and 
recognition. For his readers, it was a complex message. 

How could a reader make sense of this striking and counterintuitive nar- 
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rative device? Clearly, it carried two important meanings. First, it decoded 
the omission of Jews from the preceding account, demonstrating its deliber- 
ate nature and thereby asserting that it was legitimate, even obligatory. This 
was a silence that made itself heard. It also established a specific relation- 
ship between the author’s knowledge and public statement and his readers’ 
knowledge and reception. Such an offhand reference to the mass extermina- 
tion of the Jews revealed that extermination to be shared or common knowl- 
edge, but also marginal. 

Beliaev had already told his readers that a third of Lviv’s population had 
been murdered. Jews counted as numbers but not as Jews. Recognizing the 
magnitude of what had happened to them was conditional on pretending, in 
a genuinely perverse way, that it had not really happened to them. The sheer 
magnitude of their victimization was pressed into service to illustrate the 
horror of German occupation (and of radicalized capitalist interests) and the 
Soviet Union’s past and present achievements: the victory in World War II 
and the importance of Soviet strength in the Cold War. Yet Beliaev’s careful 
splitting of the (telling) numbers from the (untold) Jewish identity reafirmed 
that even this imposed service to Soviet legitimacy and its population’s mobi- 
lization would not be rewarded with any recognition of the special suffering 
of Jews as targets of Nazi crimes.'” 


Inverting Rules, Confirming Stereotypes 


‘The most extensive Soviet treatment of the Holocaust in Lviv appeared in Ro- 
man Brodskii and Yulian Shulmeister’s Zionism—Weapon of Reaction, issued 
with a print run of 45,000 copies by Kameniar, a local publishing house, in 
1976. As elsewhere in the Soviet Union, this period was marked by a propa- 
ganda campaign against Zionism. Thus, for 1978-79, a Lviv oblast KGB re- 
port listed 11 television and radio features, 20 articles, and 47 public lectures 
aimed at diminishing any desire to emigrate among the oblast’s Jews and at 
“compromising the reactionary essence of Zionism.”'” 

The declared purpose of Brodskii and Shulmeister’s book was to use 
Lviv’s archives to charge Zionism with complicity in the Polish interwar op- 
pression of Ukrainians and with “collaboration in the ... mass extermina- 
tion of the Jewish population of western Ukraine.” In passing, the authors 
sought to demonstrate the strong presence of Jews among pre-Soviet exploit- 
ers and workers, as well as Lviv’s former role as a “bridgehead” and “nest” of 
Zionism." The work accused Zionists of working with Nazis and interwar 
antisemites to “chase [Jews] to Palestine.”"® 

Brodskii and Shulmeister confirmed the rules of Soviet discourse on the 
Holocaust by inverting them. As shown above, Jews were usually more de- 
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ethnicized than others. Soviet discourse on victimization by Nazi crimes did 
not simply ignore ethnicity: it had a clear, focused, and easily decodable blind 
spot exactly where the Jews should have been. But Brodskii and Shulmeister 
offered the reader a comparatively—if selectively—archive-based publication 
that made Jews visible in a narrative about the Holocaust while presenting 
them not as victims but as co-perpetrators.''® They supplemented this inver- 
sion with another conditional rediscovery. Whereas Soviet discourse rarely 
acknowledged the Jewish past of western Ukraine, Brodskii and Shulmeis- 
ter told their readers that the “most significant organizations” of Zionism 
had been based in “Poland and western Ukraine.”'” They also continued a 
trope of Soviet discourse by placing the German killing of the Jews in a larger 
context, foreseeing the same treatment for Poles and Ukrainians—the “final 
solution of the fate of the Ukrainian people”’—although the “Jews were the 
first to be doomed.” In this reading, perceiving difference was criminal. Ret- 
rospective attempts to distinguish among Nazi victims were no better than 
what the fascists had done. 

Brodskii and Shulmeister established their own differences. Two collabo- 
rators inside the camp, Kampf and Tsimmerman, were described as Zion- 
ists.''* The only person accused of betraying Jews who were trying to pass by 
using “Aryan” papers, was a Jew. In effect, Jews were not merely equated with 
all other Yanivska victims, they were depicted as morally worse." In this 
picture, collaboration was Jewish; resistance not. 

In this way of looking at the world, collaboration was Jewish; resistance 
was not. In 1985, Shulmeister addressed the issue of resistance by making 
use of the Jewish communist poet Yakov Shudrikh, killed in Lviv during the 
Holocaust. According to Shulmeister, Shudrikh had led a small resistance 
group in the ghetto. Shulmeister contrasted this behavior with the passive 
response of other Jews and the collaboration of the Jewish police, which he 
identified with Zionism.” Again, context trumped all. This unusual mention 
of Jewish resistance perverted an incident of exceptional openness into yet 
another attack on most Jews. It is difficult to distinguish Shulmeister’s story 
from Ukrainian nationalist admonitions not to permit oneself to be killed 
“like the Jews.” 


The Reckoning 


Although Brodskii and Shulmeister supplied the most detail, perhaps the 
single most salient text produced about the Holocaust and Lviv appeared not 
long before the collapse of the Soviet Union, when Kameniar brought out 
Shulmeister’s 1987 novel Rasplata (The Reckoning). Rasplata was, in its odd 
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way, by far the most straightforward articulation of the issue not only of the 
Holocaust but of its legacy in Soviet Lviv. It was, in a sense, the Soviet last 
word on this topic. 

In Rasplata, Shulmeister constructed a multilayered narrative around 
two main motifs: the discovery and investigation in Soviet Lviv of Nazi col- 
laborators hiding for more than three decades behind well-respected Soviet 
identities; and corruption in Soviet production and trade. Rasplata’s central 
villain, Nikolai Ivanovych Misiura, combines a wartime career of atrocities 
as a “traitor to the motherland” and a Yanivska camp guard with postwar 
success in corrupting the local Soviet economy in Lviv oblast. 

After being recognized by a surviving victim at a local party conference 
in the late 1970s, Misiura admits his wartime crimes first and his postwar 
corruption second. Shulmeister linked the corruption to a Lviv textile factory 
that featured prominently in Soviet anti-speculation trials in the early 1960s. 
The trials themselves were marked by implicit and clear antisemitism. At the 
same time, the last Lviv synagogue was closed in response to public accusa- 
tions that it served as a cover for speculation.” 

In Rasplata, Misiura owes his riches to his dealings with the factory. His 
partner in crime and manager there, Sigizmund Abramovich Aisenberg, is 
sentenced and executed, while Misiura remains undiscovered.'” Rasplata 
fuses the themes of anti-Soviet collaboration in the Holocaust with an antise- 
mitically charged Soviet corruption and subversion narrative, and this fusion 
answers the novel’s fundamental question. Shortly after Misiura’s arrest, the 
investigating KGB officer wonders how Misiura could have prospered for so 
long in the Soviet Union. In contrast to West Germany, the officer thinks: “In 
a socialist society, there is no place for Nazi criminals, but Misiura has slyly 
found himself a very hospitable, not at all bad [place]. A cunning and clever 
opportunist, he was just right for somebody, turned out useful and necessary 
for somebody. What is that nourishing milieu for Misiura?”'*? These musings 
go to the heart of postwar official Soviet self-understanding and its view of 
antifascism. Indeed, how could Misiura’s presence and prosperity be recon- 
ciled not only with communism but with the mythology of the Great Patri- 
otic War? Could clever opportunists take advantage of the Soviet power won 
in World War II, especially in the Soviet west? 

A hundred dense pages after the question is raised, the reader receives 
an explanation of how Misiura can exist in the Soviet Union: the postwar 
“nourishing milieu” for a collaborating camp guard, whose murderous and 
proactive sadism Shulmeister amply illustrates, is a criminal and corrupting 
business relationship with Jews. In the world of Rasplata, this relationship— 
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not any other part of his life story—enriched him, allowed him to infiltrate 
the Soviet order, and for decades protected him from retribution for his 
crimes during the Holocaust. 


In a competitive field of distortion and manipulation, Rasplata stood out. 
It marked not only a peak of bad faith but also a new twist in Soviet dis- 
course on Nazi crimes and Jews. From the beginning, the regime refused to 
acknowledge the Nazis’ targeting of Jews. In stripping the victims of their 
Jewish identity and the crimes against them of their main motive, Soviet dis- 
course ostentatiously aimed at an equality of victimhood while in fact treat- 
ing Jews differently and signaling their difference and inferiority. 

Yet this was only the beginning, in more than a chronological sense. 
Throughout the Soviet period, the specific targeting of Jews during the Ho- 
locaust was not merely repressed. Repression conferred on Soviet discourse 
a monopoly on communication, thought, and imagination in the controlled 
public sphere, if not everywhere. At the same time, repression did not only 
excise or marginalize facts, memories, or ideas. A close reading of Soviet dis- 
course reveals that it also contributed to the development of delusory and 
delusional, officially sanctioned narratives. In Lviv, these narratives did not 
erase memory of the Holocaust so much as offer a bizarre alternative. As the 
narratives developed their own tropes, their resonance was enhanced by their 
implicit convergence with traditional stereotypes and with motifs spread by 
Nazi and Ukrainian nationalist discourse. As mortal enemies, nationalists 
and Soviets could not admit that their discourses shared certain elements. 
Yet their noisy denial mattered less than their tacit agreement. Where they 
agreed, each reinforced the other’s narrative. Examples include the image of 
Jews dying shameful deaths while somehow being responsible for their own 
fate because of their failure to resist; the persistent assertion that what had 
happened to Jews was no different from that planned or done to non-Jews; 
and the stereotype of Jews as collaborators and agents of moral corruption, 
most brutally refashioned for Soviet discourse by Brodskii and Shulmeister. 

Where today we tend to emphasize the “communicative silencing” of So- 
viet rule, we ought to pay more attention to its communicative silences.!” In 
Soviet discourse—a complex, dynamic, and productive combination of the 
untold and the told, of statements that silenced and silences that made state- 
ments—the German genocide of the Jews was not a blank spot, an absence of 
memory. Instead, it was an anti-site, where memory was not suppressed but 
reshaped through a constant, resonant interaction of things said and unsaid. 
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Summary 

“Erased" addresses the "vanishing traces of Jewish Galicia in present-day Ukraine." 
Traveling through twenty urban centers in the former eastern Galicia, the author, 
Omer Bartov has found a sadly monotonous picture of neglect and even abuse of the 
buildings and sites, which still survive to testify to this area's Jewish past. 
This is a very good book and a very needed one. Omer Bartov has pointed out three 
important and urgent issues: The current failure at historic conservation of Jewish heritage 
and remembering a Jewish past; the attempt at forging myths, whitewashing Ukrainian 
nationalism's World War Two record and excluding the victimization of Jews by ethnic 
Ukrainians; a connection between these two issues. This review essay argues that Omer 
Bartov's analysis and interpretation are, on the whole, right and important for Ukraine. His 
book should usher in a serious debate. At the same time, this review argues that Bartov's 
predictions are too pessimistic. There is a real chance for saving the traces of eastern 
Galicia's past before it is too late. 


Tarik Cyril Amar, Review of Erased. Vanishing Traces of Jewish Galicia in Present-Day 
Ukraine by Omer Bartov 


In “Erased,” Omer Bartov, eminent historian and author of essential works on Nazi 
Germany and the Holocaust, addresses what the book’s sub-title identifies as the 
“vanishing traces of Jewish Galicia in present-day Ukraine.” Thus, the first point to note is 
that this is not, strictly speaking, a book about Jewish heritage, although it is essential 
reading for anybody interested in this topic in the former eastern Galicia and beyond in 
East Central Europe, including, of course, Ukraine. 

Rather what Omer Bartov’s travelogue-cum-history describes and analyzes is a 
sorry failure at an obvious challenge of heritage. In the western parts of contemporary, 
independent Ukraine, which to a crucial extent overlap with the former eastern part of the 
Habsburg Crownland province of Galicia, what ought to be treated, discussed, preserved 
and, first of all, recognized as an important Jewish heritage, is being neglected, 
abandoned and still ruined to such an extent that, more than half a century after the 
Holocaust and close to no less than a generation after the collapse of the Soviet empire 
and the emergence of an independent Ukraine, the last “traces” of one of the most 
important sites of the Eastern and Central European Jewish civilization, largely destroyed 
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by the Holocaust, might, according to Bartov’s most pessimistic assessment, finally 
disappear before “sooner or later the people of Western Ukraine’s Galicia too will become 
aware of what they have lost and forgotten.” 

This is all the more striking as it is not only a historical fact that it would be 
impossible to imagine Central and Eastern Europe’s historic Jewish civilization without 
Galicia. The latter was a central piece of that historic Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, 
from which, according to Bartov eighty percent of world Jewry today can trace their roots.” 
While after the partition of the Commonwealth, Galicia was not part of the Russian- 
Imperial Pale of Settlement, another central piece of Jewish Eastern Europe (much of it 
also in Ukraine), without Galicia, Hasidism, Bundism, or Zionism, to name only a few key 
phenomena of Jewish history and identity, would be unimaginable. 

At the same time, Galicia would also simply be impossible without its Jewish 
history. Yet while the Ukrainian term “Halychyna,” usually now really referring only to the 
historic region of eastern Galicia, which Omer Bartov explores in “Erased,” has 
experienced a renaissance after the end of Soviet rule in Ukraine, imagining Halychyna’s 
past virtually without Jews seems to be what is happening now. Where some Ukrainians 
proudly refer to themselves as “Halychany” and others still employ the term with irony or 
even derision, a distorting and distressing backward projection of an imaginary 
Halychyna’s exclusive “Ukrainianess” stresses a national as well as often nationalist 
narrative of a “Ukrainian Piedmont” — accommodating a de-ethnicized as well as de- 
ethnicizing Habsburg myth — but finds much less place for the memory of Poles and even 
less for Jews, both of whom, until the middle of the twentieth century, with its catastrophes 
of war, ethnic cleansing, and Holocaust, formed large and influential populations and 


communities, especially but not only, in eastern Galicia’s cities and towns. 


Traveling through twenty of the latter, including eastern Galicia’s traditional urban center 
and former capital of the whole Habsburg Crownland, Lviv (then officially mostly known as 
Lwéw and Lemberg), Bartov has found a sadly monotonous picture of neglect and even 
abuse of the buildings and sites, which still survive to testify to this area’s Jewish past. 
Moreover, while what is left of Jewish life suffers continuous attrition by dilapidation and 
even continuing demolition, the memory of Jewish death is suppressed and distorted in 
either a systematic or at least all too repetitive manner. 

Yet eastern Galicia was central to the Holocaust, too. When, in the summer of 1941, 
German armies marched in, dislodging a brutal Soviet occupation based on the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact of 1939, they brought around 600,000 Jews - slightly more than lived in 
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Germany in 1933 — within the reach of Nazi policies of systematic degradation, exclusion, 
plunder, torment and mass murder. In the end, every eleventh victim of the Holocaust as a 
whole came from eastern Galicia. 

Moreover, eastern Galicia became horribly “representative” of the Holocaust’s 
whole spectrum of ways of killing and dying. It was nearly unique in that it was the site of a 
terrible mixture of genocide both by deportation to purpose-built death camps, mostly 
Belzec, otherwise characteristic for areas to the West, and by mass shootings close to the 
victims’ homes, otherwise typical for areas to the East. 

In addition, the city of Lviv itself was made the site of a large ghetto as well as the 
Yanivska Camp, the largest labor and mass murder camp in Western Ukraine and the 
most murderous camp in Ukraine. Eastern Galicia was also part of the broad band of 
territories stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea, where the German invasion of 1941 
was accompanied by a wave of still under-researched pogroms, in which local non-Jews — 


to one degree or another — did participate. 


In 2003 and 2004, thus a little more than sixty years after the peak killing phase of the 
Holocaust, when Omer Bartov was making his tour of eastern Galicia, in Drohobych, Stryi, 
Brody, Chortkiv, Monastyryska, Berezhany, Zhovkva and Bolekhiv, synagogues, which 
still stand — clear candidates for historic preservation by any standards — crumble away as 
empty, sometimes overgrown shells. As in Soviet times, other surviving synagogues, for 
instance in Drohobych, Bolekhiv, Vyzhnytsia, Chortkiv, lvano-Frankivsk, and Husyatin are 
still wholly or partly mis-used for purposes, related neither to worship, nor to historic 
preservation, information or education, nor to the memory of Jewish Galicia. 

Jewish cemeteries or their remains and sites are abandoned, hardly signposted 
and hard to find or, again, still following Soviet practice, turned to purposes that have 
simply nothing to do with a cemetery, its remains, site, or memory, accommodating 
grazing goats and pecking fowl, markets, or fields of rubble and trash. Where cemeteries 
were also the sites of Nazi killings, Christian crosses demonstratively commemorate the 
victims of both Nazis and Soviets, precisely in a place, where, in all likelihood, the victims 
were Jewish and killed for exactly that reason by the Nazis and their collaborators. 

For a museum dedicated not to the history but the glorification of Ukrainian 
nationalist independence fighters no other building could be found than one covering the 
site, where the rabbi’s house once stood. A monument to Ukrainian nationalist leader 
Stepan Bandera stands on the site of a former Jewish ghetto, which, in turn, remains 


forgotten, or rather un-remembered. 
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Many sites of the persecution, incarceration, deportation and killing of Jews are 
simply unmarked, which contrasts sharply with the much higher frequency and greater 
conspicuousness of monuments and plaques, recalling the victimization or heroism of 
ethnic Ukrainians and especially Ukrainian nationalists. Those monuments to Holocaust 
victims at the sites of mass killings, which have been put up, are often — though not 
always — of striking modesty and not at all easy to find. Moreover, their inscriptions, i.e. 
their intended meaning, show a post-Soviet/still-Soviet tendency to deemphasize or leave 
out the Jewish identity of the Holocaust’s victims. 

Other memorials to other victims, i.e. again ethnic Ukrainians, have been erected 
close to buildings and sites with strong and obvious Jewish connotations, as in lvano- 
Frankivsk and Kolomiia. Especially in juxtaposition with the lack of commemoration of 
Jewish suffering, it would be difficult to interpret such practices as merely negligent. Many 
more and extremely disturbing examples could be mentioned but the gist of the matter is 
that one — descriptive — strand in Omer Bartov’s book is a sad catalogue of simply brutal 
failures at the preservation of unique artifacts and at the commemoration of terrible mass 


crimes. 


Concerning analysis and interpretation, Omer Bartov has identified several reasons for 
today’s Western Ukraine’s failure to save the “traces” of its Jewish past. Pointing out that 
there “is no simple explanation for such extraordinary historical amnesia,” he finds part of 
its origins in the legacy of Soviet politics of memory. 

In this regard, however, Bartov’s hesitant guess that, for instance, the absence of 
the word “Jew” on the very modest memorial erected at the site of Lviv's Yanivska camp 
“may have to do with the long-standing Soviet policy of never mentioning Jewish victims 
specifically” is too modest and too bold at the same time. In fact, it was not Soviet practice 
to “never” mention the Jewish identity of the victims of the Holocaust but rather to very 
strongly de-emphasize and submerge it in a general, all-Soviet victimhood, despite the 
specific goals, nature, and radicalism of the Nazi German assault on the Jews. And it is 
not merely possible but very probable that this falsification is still one important factor, 
though not the only one, shaping post-Soviet discourse now, including inscriptions on 
monuments and memorials. 

Marked, as most Soviet politics by ham-fisted and repressive party-state 
impositions, the general Soviet suppression or severe attenuation of the memory of the 
Holocaust as a specifically antisemitic crime, with special dimensions, motivations, and 


aims, is well known. The reasons for this Soviet policy ranged from some traditional 
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antisemitism within the Soviet elite and populations, as for instance with Khrushchev or 
Lviv’s long-time oblast party head Hrushetskyi, to more specifically Soviet and Communist 
concerns, connected to Soviet nationality as well as foreign policy, to exclude the Jews 
from the pantheon of heroes of the key myth of the Great Fatherland War and, at the 
same time, deny them any special place in its catalogue of victims. 

While Soviet policies to deemphasize the Holocaust were not restricted to Western 
Ukraine, there were factors, which were more locally specific. One of them identified by 
Omer Bartov was the sheer discontinuity of populations in an area marked not only by the 
genocidal mass murder of the Jews but also by massive losses, deportations, expulsions 
and re-populations among the non-Jews. The postwar inhabitants may often have lacked, 
as Bartov writes, any immediate experience with the killing of the Jewish and Polish 
“urban populations of the region” and this may have made it “easier to recreate a historical 
narrative cleansed of the populations that had once been such an integral part of it.” 

Indeed, in a city such as postwar, post-Holocaust, post-expulsion-of-the-Poles 
Lviv, hewn by more than one bloody axe out of Lwow, who was there to remember, if so 
few had been there? According to current estimates, about nine tenths of the city’s prewar 
population were gone from postwar Lviv. Moreover, we know that the resettling process 
was rapid. Before the beginning of the war in 1939, Lviv had about 330,000 inhabitants. 
By the summer of 1944, when Soviet troops reconquered the city, it had less than half as 
many. Then, even while most of about 105,000 Polish inhabitants were expelled from Lviv 
in 1945 and 1946, fresh Lvivians streamed in. According to official figures, there were 
more than 350,000 — i.e. slightly more than before the war — people in the city by the 
summer of 1946 and from then on, the city only kept growing, if at varying speeds and 
from diverse sources. 

Yet, obviously, this sort of discontinuity can explain only so much. We do not know 
how many of Lviv’s new postwar inhabitants had survived, witnessed, or, indeed, resisted, 
participated in or profited from, the Holocaust, but their combined number is likely to have 
been substantial. Even if there was a rupture in that they had not been affected by the 
Holocaust in eastern Galicia, such a discontinuity is, of course, only relative. 

Moreover, as Bartov points out, eastern Galicia’s prewar Jews had been a 
predominantly urban population, its Ukrainians a predominantly rural one. While a first 
wave of rapid resettling brought mostly the so-called “easterners,” i.e. inhabitants of the 
prewar Soviet territories further east, who largely formed a new power elite, cementing the 
conquest of western Ukraine and directing and implementing violent oppression as well as 


Soviet-style modernization, a second and much larger and longer wave of migrants into 
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Western Ukraine’s towns and cities consisted of ethnic Ukrainians from Western Ukraine 
itself, who made the difficult transition from rural to urban employment and life, in the 
process helping Ukrainianize Lviv. As Bartov notes, while about one sixth of the city’s 
population had consisted of Ukrainians in the interwar period, even by the 1970s, this 
share rose to about three quarters. 

This discontinuity, too, however, is less than complete. As Bartov also writes, in 
interwar eastern Galicia, most Jews did live “in towns, but many of them actually resided 
in small shtetls ... and close to a quarter lived in villages.” Especially with a view to the 
wave of pogroms sweeping through eastern Galicia in the summer of 1941 and the fact 
that the Holocaust there was carried out to a large extent by mass shootings close to the 
victims’ homes, such new urbanites were more likely than not to either have had some 
direct contact with the Holocaust in eastern Galicia or, if they were too young, to know 
those who had. Even if diverse constraints, fears, interests, and psychological needs 
meant that such experiences were not at all easily articulated publicly or even shared 
within families, the discontinuities and displacements of populations, though massive, 
cannot explain too much of the loss of memory and, especially, the current pronounced 
failure, even unwillingness, to recover it. 

Most of Omer Bartov’s explanation of why Western Ukraine’s eastern Galicia 
cannot or would not remember its Jewish past, thus, focuses on several other, interrelated 
issues. First, post-independence Western Ukraine has been turning into the main site of 
the resurgence, re-discovery and re-construction of a one-dimensional, unrealistic and 
exclusively heroic as well as wilfully innocent memory of Ukraine’s World-War-Two 
nationalists of the OUN, in particular its predominant “revolutionary” or “B” wing under 
Stepan Bandera, as well as the UPA, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army largely led by the 
OUN-B — and their very real, if also brutal, liberation struggle against an equally real and 
brutal Soviet imperialism and for their idea of Ukrainian independence. As Bartov puts it, 
Western Ukraine’s present is “committed to rewriting the past,” and this rewriting includes 
a “reverse archaeological undertaking in which the last remains of destroyed civilizations 
are being buried under the new edifices of the new.” 

Second, Western Ukrainians are now absorbed by remembering their “own” 
victimization at the hands of the Soviet regime during and after its conquests of the area in 
1939 and, again, in 1944. As Omer Bartov points out, Ukrainians, in general, do have 
much to mourn and “suffered disproportionately compared to most other nations in World 
War Il.” In Western Ukraine, in particular, the memory of Soviet arrests, deportations, anti- 


religious oppression, the cruel suppression of resistance, and, last but not least, the 
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Soviet prison massacres of the summer of 1941 are finally being publicly articulated and 
commemorated. 

At the same time, these memories are narrowed down so as to focus on ethnic 
Ukrainian victims, excluding Poles as well as, even more thoroughly, Jews — an effect 
most obvious when the Soviet prison massacres of the summer of 1941 are 
commemorated either by leaving out Jewish (and Polish) victims of the Soviets or by 
conflating the Jewish victims of the immediately following pogroms, committed by 
Germans and some parts of the local population, with the victims of Soviet crimes. 

Thirdly, a straightforward, if misguided, “zero-sum” game mentality of “victimhood 
competition” would be bad enough, but, in Bartov’s analysis, it is not the whole story. After 
all, there is, at first sight, no a priori reason why a heroic mystification of Ukrainian 
nationalism should obliterate the memory of the Jews. Yet Bartov argues that there are 
two further factors explaining why one repressed past — that of Ukrainian victimization and 
national/nationalist resistance — is eagerly being recovered, while another — that of Jewish 
life and death — is not only neglected, but further covered up and repressed. 

One reason he finds in the participation of some ethnic Ukrainians in the 
victimization and killing of Jews during the Holocaust through pogroms, collaborating 
police units, denunciation, and plunder. As he points out repeatedly, this fact receives 
simply no reflection in public commemoration. It is entirely repressed. Bartov does not 
forget to mention several times that some local gentiles also helped Jews hide or escape, 
yet rescue was an exception, even if Bartov also finds that in Buchach in fact “many” local 
non-Jews must have helped Jews. 

Yet apart from an as yet under-researched degree of local participation in the 
persecution of Jews, more specifically, Omer Bartov points out that the antisemitism of the 
Ukrainian nationalist activists and their followers also led them into being “deeply 
implicated in the genocide of the Jews and the ethnic cleansing of Poles in Eastern 
Galicia,” a fact which cannot be reconciled with the heroic cliché currently preferred. 

While during the current, officially supported glorification of the Ukrainian 
nationalists, some readers may take issue with Bartov’s observation, it only reflects much 
of international research, except that one would have to also add the ethnic cleansing of 
Poles from Volhynia. And this is — let it be said clearly — not some late, easy-to-dismiss 
echo of Soviet propaganda. The OUN, and especially, the OUN-B of the Second World 
War was both — as hard as this may be to acknowledge for some — an organization 
involved in a genuine national independence struggle, and a deeply authoritarian, 
ethnically and intolerantly nationalist, as well as proudly conspiratorial and terroristic force, 
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whose leaders and activists at times advocated and participated in ethnic cleansing and 
antisemitic persecution. 

Last but not least, as Bartov also shows, the stereotype of “Judeo-Bolshevism,.” i.e. 
the — need it be said? unfounded — accusation that Jews generally were supporters and 
representatives of Soviet Communism as well as Soviet imperialism, which played an 
important role in the antisemitism of World War Two Ukrainian nationalism (and not only, 
of course), recurs in some contemporary Ukrainian reflections on the Holocaust, where it 
is employed in an attempt to “counter-balance” the involvement of Ukrainians in 
persecuting Jews. Thus, perversely, a defense against the unwelcome historical fact of 
Ukrainian participation in German crimes leads directly back to some of the prejudiced 
discourse, which facilitated that participation in the first place. Bartov is certainly right in 


identifying this as a deeply detrimental “vicious cycle.” 


The OUN and UPA’s liberation struggle against the Soviets, waged as a rather typically 
ruthless and brutal as well as heroic combination of guerrilla warfare, subterfuge and 
terrorism, while not entirely restricted to eastern Galicia or even Western Ukraine, was 
nevertheless very heavily based on these regions, as the nationalist leadership knew well. 
It is no exaggeration to say that its history is inconceivable without them, while taking the 
fight further east into pre-1939 Soviet Ukraine was certainly something the OUN wanted to 
do very much. But, on the whole, it met with much less success there. 

Moreover, in Western Ukraine, the struggle against Soviet despotism was a 
genuine mass phenomenon, while the Soviets’ dirty war of state-terror and counter- 
insurgency, subversion, collective punishment, hunger blockades, systematic and 
widespread torture, and deportations widened the circle of those directly affected by this 
fight even more. This is an important fact since it means that its memory, now under 
public and official reconstruction is also deeply and widely rooted in local individual and 
family experiences. 

For this very real reason but also because of the deep legacy of Soviet stereotypes 
of conquest and imperialist superiority, generally and stereotypically fingering Western 
Ukrainian “locals” or “natives” (both terms from the Soviet lexicon) as not only “backward” 
but also as nationalists, “Banderyvtsi,” and traitors — a relevant complex of problems 
unfortunately nearly entirely neglected by Bartov — Western Ukraine has remained the 
central symbolical site of Ukrainian nationalism and currently, inverting Soviet evaluations, 


it seems to be taking ever more pride in this legacy. 
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This recovery and celebration of a memory long brutally suppressed, however, 
produces much simplistic and misleading glorification as well as some silly 
commercialization. With tens of thousands of the “locals” killed, hundreds of thousands 
deported, and a desert of peace thus made by the early 1950s, Soviet unofficial but 
widespread usage still referred to Lviv as Banderstaat, perhaps with the grudging sort of 
respect empires tend to develop for frontier regions inhabited by what they see as 
obstreperous warrior tribes of hardy if immature tribesmen. 

This image of a sort of “Dodge City’ in a Soviet Wild West, subversively 
appropriated by Lviv’s counterculture even before the demise of the Soviet Union, has 
survived it. Ironically, with a seven-meter bronze Bandera going up in Lviv, in an 
unconsciously self-parodying style perhaps best described as “Speer on arches a la 
Mussolini” (explicitly meant to counterbalance a nearby Roman Catholic, hence “Polish,” 
church), and a greatly successful Lviv drinking joint themed as a sort of UPA Disneyland 
with Schmeisser-toting staff, (at least initially) antisemitic accents and its own blog 
claiming that this is “an adequate version of history” for the hip, the young and the 
successful, the former Soviet lider of Soviet Western Ukraine seems to take the lead in 
finally doing the Soviets’ bidding and making itself over into Banderstadt — apparently, let 
it be said, to the great amusement of paying Russian tourists with masochistic tendencies. 
Here, too, the empire lives on. 

Beyond dubious monuments and pubs, in general, much of the emerging 
(Western) Ukrainian public discourse about the OUN and UPA, Bandera and Shukhevych, 
the Nachtigall Battalion and the SS-Galicia Division, is built around large, apparently 
eagerly cultivated blind spots. Put differently, it is certainly no wonder and psychologically 
not only understandable but expectable that these issues have become so important. Yet, 
given their complexity and, yes, potential for harm, the aggressively simplistic manner in 
which they now tend to be addressed is intriguing. In search of heroes, it strives for 
“advocacy,” in a misguided attempt, it seems, to compensate “tit-for-tat” for the decades of 
primitive Soviet slander. 

The tragedy is that this helplessly unreflective approach produces not even 
advocacy but propaganda, characteristically reminiscent of Soviet models in its almost 
touchingly straightforward distortion and excision of facts. High-faluting talk about building 
or consolidating the nation around a new, somehow - alas, again — “unitary” version of 
history will prove sadly absurd and self-defeating rather sooner than later, not simply 
because in a country as regionally and ideologically diverse as Ukraine, any unitary 


version however “adequate” to some will be all the more inadequate to many others, but 
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also because even national myths, with all their all too tempting “necessary” Renanian 
collective forgetting and mis-remembering, can only take so much self-imposed denial of 
reality and myopia before turning pathological and deeply harmful. 

For France, Henri Rousseau has long found that the haunting memories of World 
War Two and the Holocaust are an area, where the otherwise often problematic use of 
Freudian metaphors of the individual psyche to speak about whole societies does often 
make sense. In these terms, then, there is a price to be paid for the repression of 
uncomfortable knowledge, doubts and questions: loss of insight, autonomy and, simply 
but terribly, intelligence. Here, unfortunately, some developments after Omer Bartov made 
his trip and wrote his book, tend to confirm one of his key theses, that “[t]his land is in the 
throes of creating a single national narrative of events, people, institutions, culture and 
politics, an undertaking of massive simplification that not only distorts its past but 


threatens to impoverish its future.” 


Thus, Bartov’s depressing story of a wasteland landscape not only of destruction and loss 
but oblivion, psychological repression and selective amnesia may become a particularly 
difficult read for at least some Ukrainian readers and especially for those who now inhabit 
a Western Ukraine that has so much Galicia in its often still misremembered past. 
Probably, some responses are likely to be angry. 

Yet, disregarding that part of future criticism which is likely to be akin to 
psychological defense mechanisms, some statements in “Erased” are clearly debatable, 
though also not very important for its overall argument. Thus, for instance, Omer Bartov’s 
generalization that “[h]istorically, Galicia constituted the borderland between the old 
Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth [...] and the empires and marauders from the east and 
the south,” which at least for the period between the middle of the sixteenth and the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when, as he himself writes, “vast areas of Ukraine,” 
namely far east of Galicia, came under Commonwealth rule, misplaces the battleground of 
clashing civilizations really too far to the West. 

Similarly, eastern Galicia and most of Western Ukraine are not now — and have not 
been for quite some time — places where “Ruthenian farmers still till the black earth as 
their forefathers did.” In reality, with some Soviet “help,” the making of Ukrainians out of 
Ruthenians has largely been completed in the countryside too and, notwithstanding the 
horse-drawn carts on Western Ukraine’s roads that strike the traveler's eye, between the 
ways of the forefathers and those of today lie shock waves of collectivization, migration 
and globalization. 
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There may be other points of background and detail, maybe due to the fact that for 
Bartov this book is a first part of an ongoing, larger project and constitutes, as he frankly 
puts it, his “initial plunge into the region.” But it cannot be overemphasized that it would be 
a pity if especially the Ukrainian response — in Ukraine but also abroad — to this important 
book would be pedantic. “Scoring points” on — in this context — minor problems would 
mean to simply miss an excellent opportunity to begin a productive debate on a major 
problem in contemporary Ukraine. 

Besides, those who may be tempted to dismiss Omer Bartov’s more substantial 
points because of such faults, should first have a very close look at the blatant 
inaccuracies, produced by the apologists of Ukrainian World-War-Two nationalism. If 
Omer Bartov’s text still bears some traces of this being his “initial plunge” into the deep 
waters of the borderlands, what shall we say, for instance, about a prominent Ukrainian 
historian seriously asking us to believe in such untenable rationalizations as that in 


interwar Poland, there was no alternative to terrorism for Ukrainian self-assertion? 


There are, however, also issues and arguments in “Erased” that are debatable and not 
minor. Bartov’s description of postwar, Soviet eastern Galicia, i.e. much of Western 
Ukraine as, again, “left on the margin, a borderland territory between the West and the 
East, with little development and investment under Soviet rule” can be substantially 
misleading: It is true that during its Soviet period, the area was and remained less 
industrialized and less developed (as well as mis-developed) than, for instance, the 
heavily metallurgical East of Ukraine. 

Yet there is no full understanding of the lasting impact of Soviet rule in the Western 
Ukrainian borderlands without taking into account massive, historically unprecedented 
postwar Soviet investment in a Soviet type of especially blunt fossil-fuel-age 
modernization. While a privileged drive to industrialize the /ider and produce a proper 
working class for it was only the beginning, the underlying policy of Sovietizing the 
borderland by rapid catch-up modernization remained one of the key Soviet phenomena, 
its consequences shaping postwar Lviv to this day — even when much of the Soviet 
industrial base has collapsed. 

More generally, for the Soviet empire and its ideology of socialist-modernist 
superiority as well as its domination of Central Europe, Western Ukraine was a periphery 
but, like the whole Soviet West — i.e. the territories conquered as a result of the “pro- 
fascist” (1939-1941) and the “anti-fascist” (1941-1945) periods of the Soviet Union’s World 
War Two - it was not marginal. It was not simply between West and East either. Rather it 
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was located between an “inner” and an “outer” East, between what the Soviet Union 
annexed and then ruled directly and what it dominated “merely” through strict political 
dependence, backed up by occasional invasions. Again, this, too, is a point not directly 
related to the Holocaust and its oblivion. Yet indirectly it is important since 
underestimating the extent and ambition of the Soviet make-over of Western Ukraine may 
come with underestimating the full impact of Soviet history and memory politics on this 
region. 


Omer Bartov correctly insists that the Holocaust was not “only” about mass murder but 
also about mass plunder. His observation that the question of who profited from so much 
killing and loot is hardly addressed in Western Ukraine is also apt. It is worth pointing out, 
however, that this topic, like many others, is clearly under-researched. (It may also be 
burdened by fears of potential restitution claims. The latter, however, can simply not be 
relevant to historians’ simple but binding professional obligation to investigate past 
phenomena as completely and conscientiously as possible.) 

In general, what is missing from Bartov’s text is the fact — maybe because he 
considers it trivial — that the Germans at least tried to monopolize the plundering of the 
Jews, devising as well as permanently arguing over complicated schemes how to 
confiscate all their victim’s property for themselves, including for redistribution to 
Volksdeutsche settlers. 

Yet this also should not be misread as an easy way to close the painful issue of 
what the Holocaust was worth to some local non-Jews at least, too, since we also know 
that in reality the process of despoliation and profiting was more complex and the 
Germans did not succeed in completely keeping the spoils to themselves. Plunder and 
profiting by local non-Jews, too, took many forms, ranging from seizing goods, residential 
space, and money, to blackmail and the hope that the “removal” of the Jews would vacate 
jobs; it also overlapped with constant official as well as unofficial plunder by the Germans. 

Consider, for instance, a few facts from Lviv, not discussed by Bartov but 
supporting his insistence on the issue. At the beginning of the German occupation, while a 
fierce pogrom was raging, a local author, who was clearly neither Jewish nor German, 
wrote a long and brutal petition to the Germans, complaining about the Jews as exploiters 
and collaborators with the Soviet regime and demanding that they now be punished, 
including by death, and their wealth and jobs be redistributed to non-Jews and the “poor 


aryan population.” 
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At the end of July, the Petliura Days pogrom, encouraged and permitted by the 
German occupiers and carried out to a large extent by local non-Jews, coincided with the 
Germans levying their first official “contribution” on Lviv’s Jews. By 1943, the German 
bureaucracy attempted to trace what had happened to the “contribution” and found that 
the Distrikt governor, the Stadthauptmann, and the Stadtbaudirektor had refurbished their 
residences by fleecing Lviv’s Jews. Here local non-Jewish plunder, German “official” 
plunder, and German corruption, facilitating “private” plunder were interwoven inextricably. 

Or consider the effects of ghettoization in Lviv. Its displacements and 
expropriations were also accompanied by immediate face-to-face looting of the Jewish 
victims. It was the city’s German bureaucracy, which drew up long lists of spoils, including 
cash, furniture, jewelery, furs, clothes and bedlinen, with the Stadthauptmann office taking 
the money, while some of the things went to its employees as well as German policemen 
and the SS. 

At the same time, once everything had been properly registered, there were, as a 
German buraecrat decreed, “no objections” to “making appropriate use of it,” for instance 
by releasing furniture and clothes at low prices to the rural population if the latter was 
complying well with agricultural delivery quotas. In an environment, combining scarcity, 
violence, and opportunity, only thin and porous lines separated deliberate profiting from 
others’ misery, coincidental sharing in the spoils of plunder and even murder, or an 
ambiguous pragmatism bordering on ruthlessness. 

To make matters even more complex: In a clearly exceptional case, appropriating 
a Jewish house led to an attempt at rescue, followed by German punishment. Josef 
Bernartowicz took over a house when he moved to Lviv in March 1942. Yet, when he 
discovered that nine Jews were still hiding in the basement, he did not denounce them 
until they and he were arrested together six months later. His defense that he had not 
sought to profit from his actions did not save his life, while his wife received three years 


imprisonment for abetting her husband’s “crime” of Judenbeherbergung. 


Omer Bartov is right in pointing out that the antisemitism and the involvement in the 
persecution of Jews of the OUN as well as the UPA are now often — though, again not 
always and not absolutely — suppressed in (Western) Ukrainian discourse. Obviously, he 
is also right in deploring this fact. There are, however, some instances of generalization, 
where the current state of research would have required more careful phrasing. Visiting 
Zolochiv and criticizing the exclusiveness of the commemoration of only the Ukrainian 
victims of the 1941 Soviet prison massacres, he notes that the thousands of victims of a 
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German-local antisemitic pogrom following on the Soviet massacre are forgotten, although 
the sites of these killings are partly overlapping. While his general point is correct and 
important, his statement about “so many of the grieving family members [of the victims of 
the Soviets]” helping to murder the Jewish victims of the pogrom, is not careful enough. 

Local non-Jews did participate in the pogrom, but is it not problematic to assume 
that exactly those among them took part most, whose family members had been killed by 
the Soviets? This looks plausible, given the widespread belief — stoked by German and 
Ukrainian nationalist progaganda — that the Jews were to blame for Soviet crimes. But 
what about local (co-)perpetrators whose motive was plunder alone? What about those 
who did precisely not have relatives killed in the Soviet prison massacres, but still 
welcomed the opportunity for antisemitic violence? What about those, last but not least, 
who did find relatives among the victims of the Soviets, but did not believe in the lie of 
“Judeo-Bolshevism” or at least not enough to harm or kill? Precisely because so much 
research still needs to be done, such differentiations must not be glossed over. 

Discussing the village of Kosiv, Omer Bartov points out that the pictures of UPA 
fighters, glorified by a thoroughly partial tour guide, are for him the pictures of men whose 


duties included going out on “Jew hunts’” and “assisting the Germans in the mass murder 
of the local Jewish population” and, by the time he leaves the exhibition, the UPA fighters 
are reduced to “the killers of the Jews.” 

Considering what we do know, it is perfectly possible that some of them, maybe 
many, were that, too, or would have been ready to become that, too. Nevertheless, there 
is also no sense in simply conflating the UPA with forces such as the Ukrainian police in 
the cities and towns or Ukrainians in politsai batallions elsewhere — especially in view of 
the fact that apologists of Ukrainian nationalists as well as critical scholars, such as 
Timothy Snyder, have both correctly pointed out (though with different intentions) the real 
personnel and institutional overlaps and connections between such forces and parts (but 
by no means all) of the UPA. One indispensible antidote to the current glorification of the 
Ukrainian nationalists in Ukraine, it seems, must be great precision, especially when 
criticizing it. 

Another point which seems debatable is Omer Bartov’s implicit — and sometimes 
explicit — assumption that in Ukraine the West is more antisemitic than the East. It is true 
that explicit antisemitic fringe parties and publications fare better in Western Ukraine than 
elsewhere. Moreover, at least one polling survey of 1992 has found significantly higher 
shares for antisemitic opinions in Western Ukraine than in the rest of the country. 
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Still, Bartov’s point needs elaboration. A cursory look at the incidence of 
antisemitic violence in Ukraine, seems to show that there is no obvious geographic 
pattern, with much of it occurring in such central and eastern cities as Kyiv, 
Dnipropetrovsk, Donetsk, or Simferopol. Again, this may be due, one could speculate, to 
many more potential victims being present in cities such as Kyiv or Kharkiv. Yet, 
especially given the instrumentalization of the image of a nationalist, antisemitic, and even 
“fascist” West in domestic Ukrainian politics as well as in parts of the often chauvinistic 
Russian media — which, alas, is as real as the recent upsurge of Ukrainian nationalism 
glorification — generalizations about regions need to be treated with greater care and 
evidence. 

Moreover, it is also important to not even implicitly further the Soviet/post-Soviet 
tendency of dealing with the real problem of antisemitism in Ukraine (not, incidentally, 
quite the same as Ukrainian antisemitism) by projecting it conveniently, again, on that 
easily other-able “Wild West.” Even if there are more respondents in Western Ukraine 
articulating their antisemitism openly, polls also show that antisemitism is present with 
also significant minorities of respondents throughout Ukraine. In other words, if Omer 
Bartov’s book finds the attention it clearly deserves in Ukraine, this should usher in a 
decidedly all-Ukrainian debate with an all-Ukrainian focus, even if his travelogue has 
covered only the eastern Galician part of Western Ukraine. 

There is another aspect of Bartov’s argument that requires discussion. In his view 
there is a strong causal link between the neglect of Jewish heritage and the resurgence of 
nationalism. While he does depict the latter as a phenomenon with strong Western 
Ukrainian roots and strong all-Ukrainian effects, the reader is still left with the impression 
that the neglect of Ukraine’s Jewish heritage is particularly bad in Western Ukraine. Yet is 
this really the case? 

Bartov’s argument, even while focusing on Western Ukraine’s eastern Galicia, 
would really have profited from at least one chapter setting it in an all-Ukrainian, 
comparative context. In fact and very unfortunately, Jewish heritage seems to be 
neglected quite evenly across the whole country, with exceptions, where they occur, 
attributable to the presence of larger Jewish communities, not a different attitude on the 
side of the public or the local authorities. In other words, it is convincing to argue that an 
uncritical glorification of Ukrainian World-War-Two nationalism is and will be in the way of 
remembering Ukraine’s Jews and that this will be of particular importance in Western 


Ukraine, but it may not be decisive. 
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Omer Bartov feels that we may “assume that as [Lviv] modernizes’” and its inhabitants 
grow wealthier and renovate their houses, the last peeling traces of Polish and Yiddish 
store signs “will be erased.” He also surmises that, in Stryi, “time and neglect are certain 
to eventually wash away [the few remainders of an unmentioned past],” and that, in Lviv, 
given the obfuscation of the Yanivska Camp victims’ Jewish identity, the “next generation 
may well grow up believing that [they] were simply Ukrainians.” While he also seems to 
expect that Western Ukraine will eventually follow other regions in Eastern as well as 
Western Europe in a “tide of modernization and globalization, commemoration and 
apology,” he believes that by then the now still extant material remains of the Jewish past 
will be gone. 

The pessimism expressed in these statements may be plausible but it is not at all 
compelling. In fact, Omer Bartov’s prediction is the weakest part of his argument. We 
simply cannot know at this point, if the syndrome of amnesia and nationalism, which he 
has aptly diagnosed, will really be strong enough and last long enough to wipe out the last 
material traces of western Ukraine’s/eastern Galicia’s Jewish heritage before it is too late. 

There are good reasons to be more cautious than he has been. It is worth 
remembering that practices of oblivion and sites of desolation similar to those recently 
found by Omer Bartov in Western Ukraine were scattered over all former Eastern Block 
countries not long ago. Yet witness Ruth Ellen Gruber’s — one of the foremost experts on 
Jewish heritage in East Central Europe — statement of how she found that, when recently 
asked to write about ruined synagogues in Central and Eastern Europe, some of them 
turned out to be no longer ruins. It is true, however, that she was referring to Poland and 
Hungary. And when speaking about Ukraine — in fact mostly about western Ukraine — she 
mentioned only ruins. 

Similarly, Michael Stanislawski, expert in the nineteenth-century history of Lviv’s 
Jews, has found that to the West of Ukraine, notwithstanding some kitsch and 
commercialism coming with the re-discovery of East Central Europe’s Jewish past, these 
flaws are diminishing now, while “serious local scholarship on matters Jewish has grown 
exponentially in places where, twenty years ago, they were utterly inconceivable." Yet 
again, he too found that in Lviv things are still very different and, re-phrased 
undiplomatically, much worse. In fact, the recent opening of a pseudo-“Jewish” café next 
to the ruins of Lviv’s Golden Rose Synagogue - ironically designed by the same creative 
minds who gave the city the UPA-Disneyland-style pub — has provided a particularly 


egregious example of kitsch, commercialism, and insensitivity. 
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But the question remains: If, since the collapse of Soviet hegemony, there has 
been a clear change for the better west of Ukraine, how can we know that similar change 
is not still ahead in Ukraine? The current glorification of Ukrainian nationalism will indeed 
be a serious obstacle: A one-dimensional memory, not so much national as narrow- 
mindedly nationalist, which cannot and does not want to accept and live with the real 
history of Ukrainian nationalism, but reduces it to a naive legend of admiration and 
monotony — an ironically worthy successor of the equally childish Soviet demonization of 
everything not submissive to Soviet-Russian imperial arrogance as ipso facto “nationalist” 
— will indeed be unable to consistently accommodate Ukraine’s Jewish past since that 
would include acknowledging that Ukrainian nationalism, too, had some part in its 
destruction. But are cultures of memory marked by consistency? 

Ukraine is clearly still struggling with the past. Yet, historically speaking, that 
struggle has become possible only recently. As the 2005 report on “Jewish Cemeteries, 
Synagogues, and Mass Grave Sites in Ukraine” also pointed out, it was only in post- 
Soviet independent Ukraine that legislation was passed at least prohibiting the systematic 
Soviet conversion of known burial sites into building lots. Equally, it was only then that the 
first systematic surveying of Jewish heritage — and the losses it had suffered since 1939 — 
became possible. By international comparison, it is little wonder that Ukraine’s memory 
conflicts have hardly really begun yet and that their outcome is still open — as so many 
things in a country and society that seems to make an art form out of always “living on the 
edge” — happily supported, it should be said, by the cold shoulder which the richer 
Europeans of the EU and the safer ones inside NATO habitually offer it. 


Yet the site of the Golden Rose synagogue in Lviv is no longer the night-time hangout 
Omer Bartov found only a few years ago and has been fenced off. While it is true that this 
fence has then sometimes been smeared with brutal antisemitic graffiti, at the moment, 
plans for memorialization at or next to the site of the Golden Rose co-exist uneasily with 
plans for real estate development. The Lviv Museum of Religion is planning a better and 
larger exhibition of its Judaica holdings. Several historians and publicists from Lviv have 
begun to openly raise contentious issues of local behavior towards Jews during the 
Holocaust and the current practices of memory, repression, and oblivion. The city’s public 
authorities begin to support initiatives aiming at a responsible rediscovery of its Jewish 
heritage. While things are moving slowly and there are real potentials for future conflict, 
too, brazen neglect is clearly no longer the whole story. 
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In Drohobych, the Choral synagogue at least seems to be finally receiving some 
urgently needed support, while one Jewish cemetery, “until a few years ago ... a weed- 
infested wasteland” has received major repairs, and the site of Holocaust mass shootings 
in nearby Bronitsia Forest is also the object of important, if modest, efforts at 
memorialization and commemoration. The necessary initiative and funds are still, it 
seems, coming mostly from outside or at least from private, as opposed to public, donors 
and activists. In Sniatyn, however, local activists, together with scholars from Lviv, are 
now taking the initiative in taking care of neglected Jewish as well as Christian 
cemeteries. Jewish heritage is still not being treated as the self-evident part of Western 
Ukraine’s past that it is. Yet this does not change the fact that there are signs of change 
and that the complete disappearance of its material traces is becoming ever less likely. 

Not believing in Omer Bartov’s predictions, one should be wise and not venture 
one’s own. Yet here it is: To this reviewer it seems more likely that at least some of the 
now vanishing traces of eastern Galicia’s Jewish past will be saved before it will be too 
late. Moreover, some recovery of the latter's memory through scholarship, public debate 
and acts of museification, commemoration, and reconstruction is also likely. The result of 
such a retrieval will have many insufficiencies, including a large dose of simplification and 
virtuality, but it will be no less real for that and much will depend on the precise shape it 
might take. It is, at any rate, hard to share Omer Bartov’s certainty that only the most 
negative outcomes imaginable are likely to ensue. 

At the same time, however, the glorification of Ukrainian World-War-Two 
nationalism will also persist, hopefully — but, alas, not necessarily — counterbalanced by a 
critical and informed domestic Ukrainian discourse, of which more needs to be heard. In 
short, Ukraine’s landscape of memory will not be a tidy wasteland but a pluralist mess, full 
of unreconciled contradictions and tensions for some time to come. That, again, however, 
would be not that exceptional. As Bartov points out, in Germany, in spite of a whole 
culture of “coming to terms” with a much worse past, the arguments are unceasing — and 
clearly preferable to the order and closure of the “unitary” Soviet narrative, which Ukraine 
is still in the process of leaving behind or the equally “unitary” nationalist narrative some 


now want to impose on it. 


One can take issue with some of Bartov’s most pessimistic forecasts and some of his 
generalizations need to be discussed. One would want to know much more about the 
effects of the Soviet period, for instance, or the current legal context of preservation and 


commemoration, an area in which independent Ukraine has made real if uneven and often 
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not yet properly applied progress. Equally one would also like to read more about the 
influence of corruption and economic development. Yet it is simply demanding too much, 
to expect that a single author will make up for all the things little or not researched by 
others — including in Ukraine. 

Most importantly, this is not only a good book but also a very needed one. Omer 
Bartov has pointed out three important and urgent issues: The current failure at historic 
conservation of Jewish heritage and at remembering a Jewish past; the aggressive 
attempt at forging myths, whitewashing Ukrainian nationalism’s World War Two record 
and excluding the victimization of Jews by ethnic Ukrainians; and a dangerous connection 
between these two issues. One can argue about Bartov’s interpretation of this complex. 
But there is no doubt that this should be an important debate for Ukraine and those who 
truly care about it. 

The least Omer Bartov should be able to expect is a quick translation and 
publication, much attention, and a genuine and fair debate. Some readers will challenge 
statements about the “UPA’s heroes, who often participated in the murder of Jews.” Yet a 
simple “never” is simply not a serious answer. “Often” or “rarely” — at any rate, certainly 
too often to ignore the question and a book asking it so insistently. 
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This essay contextualises the recent controversy about the Canadian Museum for 
Human Rights (CMHR), which opened in September 2014 in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, by documenting the background shadowing the campaigns 
spearheaded by the Ukrainian Canadian Civil Liberties Association and the 
Ukrainian Canadian Congress against CMHR advisory board plans to install a 
permanent gallery devoted to the Holocaust. Their history demonstrates how 
these ultranationalist lobbies have glorified the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists, its militant wing (UPA), and the Waffen-SS Galizien while 
rationalising or occluding their roles in Second World War period massacres of 
Jewish and Polish civilians. 


The Canadian Museum for Human Rights 


Recent debates about the Canadian Museum for Human Rights 
(CMHR) which opened in September 2014 have taken place against 
the backdrop of a decades-long history of complicated relations 
between Jews and Ukrainians in Canada. Immigrants from Ukraine 
and the former Austro-Hungarian Empire were interned as ‘enemy 
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aliens’ in concentration camps during and after the First World War. 
In the 1930s and 1940s, Canada maintained a resolutely restrictive 
immigration policy. Under Frederick Charles Blair, the director of the 
Government of Canada’s Immigration Branch from 1936 to 1943, 
and with the full support of William Lyon McKenzie King’s 
government, Canada ‘participated reluctantly’ in a 1938 conference 
convened in Evian by President Roosevelt ‘to discuss solutions to the 
refugee crisis’. As reported by the website of the Canadian Council 
for Refugees, Canada demonstrated its antisemitism during ‘the 12- 
year period of Nazi rule in Germany’, when the nation ‘admitted 
fewer than 5,000 Jewish refugees, one of the worst records of any 
democracies’. Indeed, in 1945, when ‘asked how many Jews Canada 
would admit after the war, a Canadian official answered “None is too 
many”’.’ 

The infamous dictum, ‘none is too many’, is an ominous sound 
bite leftover from an era when Jews fleeing lethal persecution in 
Europe were routinely rejected shelter in Canada.’ After the 
Canadian government had branded members of both groups as 
undesirables, what Jewish-Canadians might have shared with 
Ukrainian-Canadians was a sense of betrayal, resentment and 
frustration; instead, this affective mixture volatilised their differences 
in 1950, when Canada opened its borders to veterans of the 14th 
Waffen Grenadier Division of the SS (1st Ukrainian), despite strong 
opposition from the Jewish community.’ Inquiries into alleged Nazi 
war criminals residing in North America in the 1980s galvanised the 
more nationalist constituencies of the Ukrainian community in 
Canada, who passionately opposed inquiries that might have led to 
the denaturalisation and deportation of alleged Ukrainian war 
criminals. Lobby groups were formed to rally support for those 
threatened by deportation, such as retired autoworker John 
Demjanjuk in the United States, as well as Volodymyr Katriuk and 
Wasyl Odynski in Canada.* 

As interest in the Holocaust exploded in the 1970s, a parallel 
expansion of ethnic studies transpired in the same period. In 1973, 
the Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute was established, followed 
by the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies (CIUS) at the 
University of Alberta. If the mass murder of Jews was a political 
taboo and purposely ignored in Soviet Ukraine, its position was 
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similarly marginal within the field of Ukrainian studies in North 
America. When addressed, the topic of Ukrainian war crimes during 
the Second World War was all too often treated selectively, and the 
CIUS did not even provide an entry about the Holocaust in the 
Encyclopedia of Ukraine.’ Because war-time Ukrainian nationalist 
organisations were depicted as having heroically struggled against 
both Hitler and Stalin, the former’s collaboration with the Nazis and 
massacres of Jews and Poles were passed over in silence.’ Sharply 
divergent interpretations of the Second World War threatened to 
derail a conference on Ukrainian-Jewish relations at McMaster 
University in 1983.’ As a result of this and other conflicts, Ukrainian- 
Jewish relations have been described as ‘two solitudes’, and there is 
some merit to this argument.* 

The memory politics which has led Ukrainian-Canadian lobby 
groups to ignore or whitewash Ukrainian atrocities against the Jews 
has haunted their complaints about the composition of the Canadian 
Museum for Human Rights (CMHR), which will open in Winnipeg, 
Manitoba in the autumn of 2014. To some extent, the toxic quality 
of the lobby groups’ relentless insistence in this situation marks their 
long-brewing frustration with the Canadian government’s shifting 
interest in a museum that would commemorate the Holocaust 
exclusively or alongside other genocides. These discussions yielded 
an assortment of half promises in the years before the Asper 
Foundation proposed to build the Canadian Museum for Human 
Rights. In 2005, the then Liberal government announced a capital 
contribution of $100 million to supplement the building costs in 
addition to $110 million in private donations and $22 million from 
the Asper Foundation before an August 2008 amendment to the 
Museums Act designated the CMHR as ‘the country’s fifth national 
museum and the first outside Ottawa’.’ Antoine Predock won the 
competition to design this ‘breathtaking international icon’ that 
would chart a ‘journey’ of ‘over 47,000 square feet of exhibit space 
through nearly a kilometer of bridges leading people to the Tower of 
Hope, a 23-storey glass structure overlooking the horizon’. Some 
Winnipeg inhabitants have grumbled about how the Aspers’ wealth 
and influence have effectively obligated the province of Manitoba 
and the city of Winnipeg above all to donate money, labour and space 
for a pet project. Beyond Manitoba, Canadians have questioned the 
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need for a human rights museum in the first place. In the years 
leading up to the museum’s opening in September 2014, various 
pressures mounted against the CMHR’s advisory board’s plans to 
parcel the site into 12 zones, with two permanent galleries dedicated 
to the Holocaust and ‘indigenous rights’, respectively.’ 

In his 2012 analysis of the vacillating Canadian government 
commitment to human rights and genocide commemoration, Dirk 
Moses examines the ‘identity politics that threatens the reconciliation 
of competing museum agendas’ as the leaders of various immigrant 
groups in Canada ‘invest “their” group with ontological status, so 
that they, and not individuals, are the significant bearers of human 
rights and memory. The liberal agenda of individual human rights’, as 
Moses writes, ‘is thus undercut by such communitarian assumptions, 
particularly when collective traumas that occurred outside Canada 
are invoked’,'' Moses’s assessment of the controversy faults the 
attempts to justify a discrete, permanent and sizable gallery devoted 
to the Holocaust on the basis of its proclaimed status ‘as a unique 
event of world-historical significance’. In Moses’s view, this approach 
stoked the fires of a ‘rival memory regime’ in ‘multicultural Canada’, 
‘which utilizes the concepts of genocide and crimes against humanity 
to emphasize the equal suffering of all’ as it ‘vies for official 
validation’.” 

Ira Basen’s August 2011 report for The Globe and Mail tellingly 
employed ‘minefield’ and ‘tower of Babel’ metaphors to describe the 
acrimony ignited by the federal government’s decision to commit 
taxpayer money to supplement private funding for the project.” 
While Basen’s oft-cited report might seem hostile if not patently 
inaccurate, especially to those close to the CMHR project, the 
minefield metaphor aptly characterises the controversy surrounding 
the museum as a textbook case in memory politics. This controversy 
developed as ethno-nationalist groups identifying themselves as 
victims of human rights abuses promoted an allegedly collective 
version of the past in order to stake a particular claim on Canadian 
public recognition and compassion. Though scholars who work in 
the field of critical memory studies are typically suspicious of 
ontologised notions of collective memory, the generations closest to 
traumatic historical events tend to be more emotionally invested in 
particular emphases as well as particular silences in representations of 
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the pasts in question. Traumatically charged memory is sacralised 
insofar as it resists historicisation; critical scholarship nevertheless 
retains the power to shift the focus or alter subsequent generations’ 
understanding of the past as emerging evidence from recently opened 
archives allows researchers to bring new aspects to light over time. 

Moreover, even as the term memory politics typically connotes a 
contested field of representation, not all memory claims are 
particularistic or competitive. As Michael Rothberg (2009) has 
persuasively demonstrated, the history of Shoah discourse brims with 
examples of what he calls multidirectional memory, whereby authors, 
directors, activists and commentators have, over the decades, sought 
to weave diverse histories of persecution together, to foreground 
their shared traits, and thus inspire concerted action against injustice 
and violence.’ Rothberg’s research examines instances in which 
Holocaust memory has been employed ‘multidirectionally’ in order 
to enhance public consciousness about past and present injustices. 
This use of Shoah memory is neither competitive nor privative, as 
Rothberg emphasises, since it borrows the moral force of a 
prominent event to animate mindfulness about another. 

By configuring the multidirectional basis for solidarity between 
groups over time, Rothberg’s research counters angry accusations 
that Shoah memory is necessarily aggrandising in its appropriation of 
more than its fair share of public attention. His research thereby casts 
a critical light on a memory politics that portrays public attention to 
painful histories in economic terms as a scarce resource — akin to real 
estate — that can be ‘equitably’ or ‘inequitably’ distributed. In 
consonance with Rothberg, this essay is oriented by the belief that 
efforts to learn about and memorialise traumatic pasts need not be 
competitive. For this reason, the authors of this essay appreciate the 
concerns of those groups, donors among them, who contest what 
Moses has criticised as a contradictory rhetoric that proclaims the 
Holocaust’s uniqueness while adhering to an ethos of egalitarian 
disinterest in the museum’s treatment of other traumatic histories. 
The purpose of this essay is neither to defend the CMHR Board’s 
intent to install a separate, sizable and permanent Holocaust gallery, 
nor to make pronouncements about how exhibits should be 
organised. Our purpose is, rather, to expose and thereby dislodge the 
ethno-nationalist rancour that has overshadowed the museum’s 
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potential for forging multidirectional connections. To pursue this 
aim, we are raising the issue of who speaks and how (and how do ‘we’ 
listen) by illustrating the ressentiment that freights public statements 
by overtly ethno-nationalist advocacy groups in Canada whose 
official rhetoric in the decades leading up to this controversy has 
alternated between Holocaust envy and obfuscation. 

Moses reports that, ‘it was the Ukrainian community leaders who 
drove the campaign’ against separate galleries for the Holocaust and 
Indigenous histories whereas ‘voices from First Nations, African and 
Asian migrant communities were conspicuously absent’.’’ Among 
these community leaders, none have protested against the CMHR 
Advisory Board’s plan for a Holocaust gallery as vehemently as the 
Ukrainian Canadian Congress (UCC) and the Ukrainian Canadian 
Civil Liberties Association (UCCLA). The singular ferocity of their 
campaigns merits scrutiny. Both lobbies have, for decades, dismissed 
or minimised an increasingly well-documented history of Ukrainian 
nationalist participation in pogroms and collaboration with the Nazis 
in mass murder in order to consolidate a heroic-victim identity for 
Canadian-Ukrainians, whether the latter desire it or not. At the same 
time, the ultranationalist memberships of these lobby groups have 
often resorted to a competitive victimology as they exaggerate the 
death count associated with the Ukrainian famine of 1932-33, 
sometimes referred to as the Holodomor, in order to appropriate and 
supersede the Jewish genocide’s perceived moral capital. 

To illustrate this combination of Holocaust obfuscation and envy, 
our essay highlights the recent activities and backgrounds of the UCC 
and UCCLA, who, along with their spokespeople, have most 
concertedly criticised CMHR plans for a Holocaust-centred gallery. 
Insofar as these organisations took it upon themselves to educate the 
Canadian public about how the genocide of European Jewry should 
or should not be represented at a publicly funded Canadian museum, 
our goal is to set the record straight in view of the UCCLA’s and 
UCC’s histories of honouring Ukrainian nationalist resistance against 
the Soviets while obfuscating the former’s participation in what 
would now be considered crimes against humanity perpetrated 
against Jews and Poles during the Second World War. The second 
section will therefore summarise the history of Ukrainian nationalist 
collaboration with the Nazis. Subsequent sections recount key 
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episodes of the CMHR controversy, including our own attempt to 
intervene through a letter of protest aimed at exposing the 
ultranationalist investments motivating the UCC’s and UCCLA’s 
respective campaigns. The essay concludes with a brief reflection on 
the obstacles faced by professional researchers and scholars who 
challenge the interests behind Holocaust obfuscation, which raises 
questions about the currency of ethnic ‘inheritance’ in Canada and 
the problems besetting an official multiculturalism policy that 
sometimes encourages a divisive and self-serving memory discourse. 
Here, the quandary we are additionally wrestling with is how to 
intervene in a fatuously pluralist public sphere where everyone is 
‘entitled’ to his or her opinion, even, or perhaps especially, when it 
brackets out evidence that renders it untenable or shameful. Fatuous 
pluralism undermines the efforts of Holocaust scholars to present 
information about perpetrators that ethno-nationalists typically 
excoriate as ‘hate speech’. What is at stake when our interventions 
are treated as simply one potentially ‘valid’ or ‘invalid’ opinion 
among others? 


I. The Ukrainian Canadian Civil Liberties Association (UCCLA), 
the Ukrainian Canadian Congress (UCC) and the CMHR 


In 2010-11, Lubomyr Luciuk assumed an increasingly conspicuous 
role as a spokesperson for the UCCLA in the campaign against the 
CMHR board’s plans to include a separate, permanent gallery 
devoted to the Holocaust. It was Luciuk’s UCCLA along with the 
Canadians for Genocide Education that paid Nanos Research to 
conduct a telephone poll in March 2011 calling upon Canadians to 
contest the injustice of the CMHR board’s intent to ‘establish a large, 
permanent space highlighting the Holocaust and a separate one for 
other atrocities, such as 3.3 million Ukrainians starved to death under 
Stalin in 1932-33 and the 1915 Armenian genocide’.'® At the same 
time, the Ukrainian Canadian Congress intensified its campaign to 
promote ‘genocide awareness’ for the 1932-33 famine for which it 
has claimed at least 7 million, but sometimes also 10 million, or even 
higher numbers of victims. 

The UCCLA’s and UCC’s reactions to plans for permanent 
galleries in the human rights museum have, by and large, operated on 
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the competitive principle that attention to different histories of 
persecution has been unfairly distributed, and that Ukrainian 
suffering has been demoted in relation to Jewish and Aboriginal 
histories. The UCCLA campaign against plans for separate galleries in 
the CMHR deployed an egalitarian rhetoric of ‘no preferential 
treatment’ in a poll addressed to an ostensibly ‘fair-minded’ Canadian 
public. The explicit aim of the poll was to foment resentment against 
the Shoah’s ‘privilege’ in Luciuk’s view as a ‘Jewish interest’ that 
already commands excessive attention in the Canadian public sphere. 

Not only has Luciuk vehemently complained about the museum’s 
‘disproportional’ attention to the Holocaust, he has also lambasted 
the ‘abuse’ of tax-payers’ money in support of this ‘preferential 
treatment’.”” As far back as 2003, Luciuk reportedly decreed that, ‘no 
further federal, provincial, or municipal funding ... should be 
provided for this project unless assurances are made, publicly, that 
the proposed Canadian Museum for Human Rights will be inclusive 
in its concept and contents ... We must have confirmation, before the 
first shovel of earth is turned, that any such museum will not 
deliberately or otherwise elevate the suffering of any one community 
over others.’ Not surprisingly, the UCC shared Luciuk’s alarm 
regarding the CMHR advisory board’s agenda to devote separate, 
permanent galleries to the Holocaust and Indigenous Rights, a plan 
both perceived as slighting Ukrainian suffering.” 

During the winter and spring of 2010 and 2011, the UCCLA and 
UCC ratcheted up an increasingly shrill campaign against CMHR 
permanent gallery plans. On 24 March 2011, the Ukrainian 
Canadian Congress-Alberta Provincial Council (UCC-APC) 
distributed mass emails that encouraged their members to take part 
in a vote administered by The Globe and Mail by answering a prompt 
about whether the CMHR should ‘devote a section to the Holocaust’ 
with a firm ‘no’.*'. The UCC hereby translated the Asper family’s 
ambition to establish a Canadian museum dedicated to 
commemorating the Holocaust and promoting human rights into a 
competition in suffering. Of course, the Canadian public invited to 
judge the fairness of the museum board’s plans was not apprised of 
the UCC’s and the UCCLA’s history of eliding their heroes’ 
involvement in the mass murder of Poles and Jews; hence it came to 
pass that the same organisation that had saluted the Waffen-SS 
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Galizien four months earlier was now sending out mass emails asking 
Canadians to support its protest against a Holocaust gallery. 

The UCCLA conveyed Luciuk’s sense of grievance against the 
proposed Holocaust gallery in the spring of 2011 by distributing a 
sardonic postcard manifestly intended to foment resentment about 
the proposed Holocaust gallery (see Figures 1 and 2). Several Jewish 
groups and organisations received the card.” Catherine Chatterley, 
the founding director of the Canadian Institute for the Study of Anti- 
Semitism in Winnipeg (CISA), intervened on 2 April 2011 by 
publishing an exposition of Luciuk’s activities on the Institute’s 
website. The front of Luciuk’s postcard cites the cover of the 1947 
Ukrainian edition of George Orwell’s Animal Farm featuring a pig 
with a bullwhip in the foreground, an emaciated horse pulling a full 
cart uphill in the background, and a caption positioned in the bottom 
left corner that reads: ‘All animals are equal but some animals are 
more equal than others’ (Figure 1).” The back of the postcard depicts 
a pig conspiratorially whispering into a sheep’s ear, ‘All galleries are 
equal but some galleries are more equal than others’ (Figure 2). 
‘Clearly’, as Chatterley asserts, ‘the pigs are supporters of the 
Holocaust gallery, which is characterized as a vehicle of domination, 
inequality, and exploitation’. This Orwellian allusion not too subtly 
equates the Aspers and other proponents of a separate and 
permanent Holocaust gallery with the totalitarian swine regime 
(representing Stalin’s dictatorship) from Animal Farm ‘who’, as 
Chatterley observes, ‘enslave and dominate all the other animals but 
claim hypocritically that “All animals are equal”.’ Chatterley reminds 
her readers of a ‘well-established history in European anti-Semitism’, 
which has long associated Jews with pigs,” and goes on to express her 
frank astonishment that such a postcard could be distributed in 
Canada in 2011, ‘without shame or conscience, by an organization 
that claims to protect civil liberties’. Luciuk thus inadvertently 
provided Chatterley with a clear justification for CISA’s work, if not 
also for the CMHR.” 

In assessing the UCCLA and the UCC’s campaign against the 
CMHR floor plan, Chatterley observes that, ‘the protest of these 
groups clearly targets the Holocaust for having a prominent place in 
the museum and “the Jews”, who go unmentioned by name in every 
public letter, for dominating the CMHR with their own 
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particularistic suffering during WWII’. Yet she also bids us not ‘to 
assume this hateful postcard reflects the general sentiment of the 
Ukrainian Canadian community about the Holocaust gallery 
specifically or the Ukrainian people in general’, even if it ‘was 
produced and distributed across our nation by the Ukrainian 
Canadian Civil Liberties Association’, which presumes ‘to speak for 


Ukrainians in Canada’. 


II. Ukrainian Nationalism, the Second World War and the 
Holocaust: A Background 


For decades, the UCC and the UCCLA have celebrated the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) and the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army (known by its Ukrainian acronym UPA), as well as a 
Waffen-SS Division consisting of Ukrainians under Heinrich 
Himmler’s command. Founded in 1929, the OUN was the leading 
Ukrainian ultranationalist organisation, active primarily in Western 
Ukraine, which, in the interwar period, was part of the Second Polish 
Republic. This antisemitic and racist organisation rejected democracy 
and relied on violence in order to achieve an independent and 
authoritarian Ukraine. In 1940, the OUN split into two rival factions: 
a more conservative wing under Andrii Melnyk [OUN(m)] and a 
radical wing under Stepan Bandera [OUN(b)]. The OUN’s armed 
wing, UPA, was organised in 1943. Members of both factions took 
part in pogroms and in the mass murder of Jews in the summer of 
1941.” From the autumn of 1941 until the winter of 1942-43, many 
OUN activists served in various collaborationist formations in 
Ukraine and Belarus, and were involved in the implementation of 
Nazi genocidal policies and mass atrocities against the civilian 
population. An analysis of the biographies of 69 top UPA 
commanders shows that at least 72 per cent of them had worked in 
official or unofficial capacities with German units or had been trained 
by the Nazis prior to engaging in the mass murder of Poles, Jews and 
other minorities in 1943.* 

OUN racism and antisemitism radicalised over the course of the 
1930s.” By 1938, OUN ideologue Volodymyr Martynets’ is on 
record as describing Jews as a ‘parasitical’, ‘morally damaging’, 
‘corrupting’ and ‘hostile element’, that is ‘racially unsuited for 
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FIGURE 1. UCCLA POSTCARD (front). 
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FIGURE 2. UCCLA POSTCARD (back). 
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miscegenation and assimilation’. His solution to ‘the Jewish problem’ 
was ‘a total and absolute isolation’ of the Jews, leading to ‘a 
continuous decline in the number of Jews, not only through 
emigration, but also through the decline of their natural growth 
rate’.*° 

The same year, OUN activist Mykhailo Kolodzins’kyi wrote “The 
Military Doctrine of Ukrainian Nationalists’, a blueprint for an 
uprising in Western Ukraine, with detailed instructions about how to 
deal with ‘hostile’ national minorities — Poles, Jews and Russians. 
Kolodzins’kyi outlined the ethnic cleansing of Western Ukraine from 
Poles, the partial extermination of other ‘hostile’ minorities and the 
utilisation of an uprising to murder Jews (‘The more Jews killed 
during the uprising, the better for the Ukrainian state’). 

The OUN leaders sought to establish a greater Ukraine of over 
one million square kilometres, with borders spanning from the 
Danube to the mid-Volga region and the Caspian Sea, and to establish 
a Ukrainian colonial empire in Central Asia.’ The 1941 German 
invasion of the USSR propelled a significant escalation of anti-Jewish 
violence. It also emboldened the OUN(b) leadership. Both the OUN 
‘prime minister’, Iaroslav Stets’ko, and his propaganda director, 
Stepan Lenkavs’kyi, promulgated the OUN(b)’s endorsement of the 
‘German methods’ for exterminating Jews.”* 

The figuration of communism as a Jewish project was a 
cornerstone of OUN(b) ideology. The May 1941 OUN(b) blueprint 
for its wartime activities proposed guidelines for the establishment of 
a ‘People’s Militia’ as well as ‘internment camps, set up for Jews, 
asocial elements and captives’. Its slogan was ‘Ukraine for the 
Ukrainians ... Death to the Muscovite-Jewish commune! Beat the 
commune, save Ukraine!’, and called for a ‘dog’s death’ for the 
‘Muscovite-Jewish intruders’ (‘moskovs’ko-zhydivs’kh zaid’).* The 
OUN(b) incited Ukrainians to anti-Jewish violence, urging them to 
‘exterminate’ Jews, Poles and Magyars (‘Nyshch ikh’).*° As the 
German forces invaded, Western Ukraine was swept by a wave of 
anti-Jewish violence. The estimated number of pogroms differs 
significantly, from 35 to over 140, and the estimated number of 
victims ranges from 12,000 to 35,000.” 

In their fight for Ukrainian statehood, the UPA annihilated the 
Polish population in Volhynia and Eastern Galicia, murdering 
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between 70,000 and 100,000 Poles, as well as thousands of Jews who 
had, to date, somehow managed to elude a relentless German 
onslaught.** Though increasingly well documented since new archives 
opened in the 1990s, the mounting evidence for nationalist atrocities 
during this period has been suppressed or disavowed by much of the 
Ukrainian diaspora, particularly the post-war ‘third wave’ of 
Ukrainian immigration, and their community organisations, which 
tend, instead, to sentimentalise the OUN, UPA and the Waffen-SS 
Galizien as unblemished heroes of anti-Soviet resistance, while 
inculcating their Canadian children and grandchildren with a hotly 
defensive silence respecting their heroes’ less noble pursuits.” 


Ill. The UCCLA, UCC and Waffen-SS Nostalgia 


The Ukrainian Canadian Civil Liberties Association (UCCLA) and the 
Ukrainian Canadian Congress (UCC) have mostly served mutually 
supporting functions in promulgating heroic idealisations of 
OUN/UPA and the Galizien Division of the Waffen-SS favoured in 
differing degrees by members of the diaspora. The UCCLA was 
created in 1984 to counteract what the organisation’s members 
denounced as ‘defamatory accusations’ to the effect that Ukrainian 
war criminals ‘were being harbored in Canada’ by those who felt that 
the UCC was not campaigning effectively enough against war crimes 
allegations.” Though its membership has always been heavily 
dominated by people associated with the OUN(b) (also known as 
‘Banderites’), UCCLA spokesmen have never seen any hypocrisy in 
speaking in the name of civil liberties in the course of defending high- 
profile alleged Ukrainian war criminals, including Wasyl 
Odynskyi‘and Volodymyr Katriuk.* Its membership rejects 
denaturalisation and deportation procedures against alleged war 
criminals, and has defined itself in opposition to the Wiesenthal 
Center’s agenda to locate and prosecute war criminals.” Active 
members include Taras Podilsky, a local OUN(b) leader in Alberta, 
and UCC President Paul Grod, who serves as an honorary board 
member.” 

The anti-Jewish accusations made by UCCLA spokespersons are 
particularly egregious for an organisation that claims to speak for 
civil liberties. In 2002, UCCLA spokesperson Eugene Harasymiw 
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(1941-2004)* referred to the Jewish people as ‘Stalin’s willing 
executioners’ and mused on ‘the Jewish community’s stranglehold on 
victim identity and permanent martyr status’.** Harasymiw dismissed 
Canada’s war crimes prosecutions of Ukrainians as ‘nothing short of 
scandalous two-bit witch hunts, facilitated by gutless, cowed 
politicians who would stop at nothing to curry favour with the rich 
and powerful. “To hell with justice”, as long as it has a propaganda 
element to it — that’s the battle cry of the depraved lobby pushing this 
unconscionable process.” An avid participant in the defence of 
alleged Ukrainian war criminals, Harasymiw was unabashed about 
his desire to sweep nationalist atrocities under the carpet. ‘One of the 
last things the world needs is yet another Holocaust museum’, 
Harasymiw once declared: ‘It is also the very last thing Ukraine 
needs.’* 

As Moses has already reported, the UCCLA did not join the 
UCC’s push for a separate gallery that ‘elevated the Holodomor to 
the Holocaust’s lofty status’, but advocated for ‘the position of the 
Canadians for a Genocide Museum coalition’ put forward by its 
founder, the UCC’s John Gregorovich, who also served as UCCLA’s 
president and remains an honorary member of the UCCLA board of 
directors.” As the director of the CGM coalition, Gregorovich had 
called for ‘equal treatment for all genocides, which meant no special 
treatment for the Holodomor either’. The UCCLA’s director of 
research, Lubomyr Luciuk, consistently echoed this position in his 
ubiquitous public statements about the museum. What goes 
unacknowledged in myriad postings is his continuous championship 
of the legacy of the OUN(b), the UPA and the Waffen-SS Galizien in 
cooperation with various OUN(b) institutions.*' Though he is a 
professor of Political Geography at the Royal Military College in 
Kingston, Ontario, Luciuk has uncritically reprinted and reproduced 
the OUN(b)’s selective accounts of their own war-time activities.” 

In the mid-1990s, the UCCLA adopted a different approach. After 
having strongly rejected denaturalisation and deportation 
procedures, it now embraced them but urged the Canadian 
government to apply them ‘equitably’. According to Luciuk, ‘they 
[the Canadian government] have never looked, as far as we know, at 
Soviet war crimes. Any war criminals found in Canada or elsewhere 
should be brought to justice.’ Relying on the memoirs of Jews who 
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had served in Soviet security organs or as partisans, the UCCLA in 
2005 alleged that three Jewish men and one Jewish woman who then 
lived in Canada had been members of Smersh, the Soviet counter- 
intelligence unit and the NKVD. Luciuk justified these accusations as 
follows: ‘These people were all personally involved; in their own 
words, they participated in the torture and killing of people they saw 
as the enemy. Of course, they could be liars. It’s not for me to judge. 
Is this anti-Semitic? No, it’s anti-Soviet.’” 

The Ukrainian Canadian Congress, originally founded as the 
Ukrainian Canadian Committee in 1940, is an elected body of 
significant political and social importance. As is the case with the 
UCCLA, the UCC’s current executive committee is dominated by 
Banderites, who serve as national president and treasurer.” Its 
constituent organisations include both wings of the OUN, the veteran 
organisation of the UPA, and the Waffen-SS Galizien (whose 
members refer to themselves as “The Brotherhood of Veterans of the 
First Division of the Ukrainian National Army’).* 

Die 14. Waffen-Grenadier-Division der SS (1. Galizische), or 
Waffen-SS Galizien was an antisemitic unit that pledged an oath of 
allegiance to Adolf Hitler and fought for a German victory in the 
war.’ The formation of the Waffen-SS Galizien was supported by 
Ukrainian nationalist organisations and the overwhelming majority 
of its soldiers were volunteers. The Nuremberg Trials ruled that the 
Waffen-SS was a criminal organisation,” yet admirers of the Waffen- 
SS Galizien within the UCC and the UCCLA claim that their Waffen- 
SS units were an exception, and celebrate their Ukrainian recruits as 
national heroes. Indeed, the very same UCC and UCCLA leaders who 
decry plans for a permanent Holocaust gallery have never disguised 
their admiration for the Waffen-SS Galizien. In a 1983 article that 
appeared in the leading Canadian OUN(b) organ, the Ukrainian 
Echo, current UCCLA spokesperson Lubomyr Luciuk acknowledged 
that, ‘membership in the Division has never been regarded by its 
veterans as a cause for shame’.** In 2001, he alleged that, ‘no member 
of the Ukrainian Division “Galicia” [sic] can be prosecuted for a war 
crime or crime against humanity since no evidence of any such crimes 
exist.’ In addition, the UCCLA objects to the charitable tax status of 
the Friends of the Simon Wiesenthal Center, presumably because of 
its ‘vilification’ of the Waffen-SS Galizien Division.” 
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To shore up the rectitude of their cause, Luciuk and other Waffen- 
SS Galizien celebrants typically cite the Deschénes Commission, 
which was established in 1985 to absolve Canada of its reputation as 
a ‘haven’ for war criminals.*' Unfortunately, by limiting its 
investigation of the Waffen-SS Galizien Division to the period of its 
official existence, which post-dated the mass murders of the majority 
of the Jews in Ukraine and Belarus, the Commission in effect 
bracketed out the atrocities perpetrated by individual recruits before 
they joined.” Even at the time of the Commission, its Director of 
Historical Research, Alti Rodal, submitted the following conclusion 
in her (unpublished) report on the ‘continuity between Ukrainian 
police units and the Galician Waffen-SS Division’: ‘At least some 
persons who had served with Nazi-sponsored Ukrainian 
police/militia units that participated in killing actions in 1941-1943 
would have found their way into the ranks of the Division possibly 
before, and more likely after the Battle of Brody.’® The Canadian 
government decided not to make the Rodal report public. A highly 
censored version was released in 1987, in response to several Access 
to Information requests. Whereas some additional sections were 
released in the 1990s, the report is still not available in its entirety.” 
Many of these Waffen-SS men likely participated in pogroms, police 
actions, and even massacres before donning their SS uniforms. Yet as 
recently as Remembrance Day, 2010, the UCC saluted the unit in the 
following words: 


As Ukrainian Canadians we also remember and pay tribute to 
the millions of men and women who perished fighting for the 
freedom of their ancestral Ukrainian homeland. The men and 
women of the Ukrainian Sich Riflemen, the 1st Ukrainian 
Division of the Ukrainian National Army [sic],° the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army and the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists.’ 


This was not an isolated incident. In February 2010, the UCC 
called on Canada to recognise the veterans of the OUN and UPA as 
‘designated resistance fighters’, a proclamation that prompted 
objections from several experts in the field. David Marples, 
Distinguished University Professor at the University of Alberta, 
published an op-ed in the Edmonton Journal in which he cited the 
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well-documented claim that the OUN(b) played a key role in the 
1941 pogroms.” This editorial provoked the wrath of the UCC and 
other ultranationalist elements in the diaspora who admire Bandera 
and deny OUN and UPA participation in anti-Jewish violence. 
Alarmed by the unfavourable light cast over their heroes, the UCC in 
this context organised a ‘task force’ which included Paul Grod, 
Lubomyr Luciuk, Roman Serbyn, Stepan Bandera (a grandson of 
Bandera), Marco Levytsky (the editor of the Ukrainian 
News/Ukrains’ki visti, an Edmonton-based newspaper), and Jars 
Balan from the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies at the 
University of Alberta (CIUS). The task force’s aim was to coordinate 
a defence against ‘the attacks on the Ukrainian national liberation 
movement’.® 

The Edmonton Journal was flooded with angry letters from 
incensed Ukrainian nationalists who denied the OUN’s role in the 
pogroms. Choosing not to fan ultranationalist fury, the editors of the 
Edmonton Journal reneged on a promise to publish a joint op-ed by 
John-Paul Himka and Per Anders Rudling that would have offered a 
more detailed account of the 1941 Lviv pogrom while providing 
some orientation about the current state of the research about the 
OUN and the pogroms. Instead, Himka and Rudling were limited to 
short letters to the editor to counter some of the nationalists’ 
factually inaccurate and antisemitically tainted claims about Jewish 
overrepresentation in the NKVD during the 1939-41 Soviet 
occupation of Western Ukraine.” 

In 2010, the UCC awarded the Shevchenko medal, ‘the highest 
form of recognition that can be granted by the Ukrainian Canadian 
Congress’, to the UCCLA’s Luciuk, along with Roman Serbyn, a 
professor emeritus at the University of Quebec in Montreal, retired 
since 2002.” Like Luciuk, Serbyn has, for years, actively promoted a 
positive mythology of the Waffen-SS Galizien. As recently as 2009, 
Serbyn declared that, ‘if Ukraine today honors the veterans of the 
Red Army, then it is unworthy to relate to the veterans of the 
Ukrainian [Waffen-SS] Division “Galicia” with any less respect’.” 
Serbyn has taken former Ukrainian president Viktor Yushchenko to 
task for failing to include the Waffen-SS Galizien ‘and other units of 
the armed forces of the Axis powers’ in his myth making.” In his 
rebuttal to our open letter, which we discuss in greater detail in 
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Section V below, Serbyn reiterated his surprise that scholars of Nazi 
Germany and the Holocaust would see any contradiction between 
promoting human rights on the one hand and celebrating the Waffen- 
SS Galizien and the OUN-UPA on the other: ‘As for UCC’s calling on 
the Canadian government to recognize the UPA veterans, what’s 
wrong with that? ... Members of all armies commit crimes during 
war. Yet we honor them. So what is wrong with honoring UPA and 
Galicia Division?” 


IV. Inflating the Famine 


From the nationalist point of view, Ukrainians figured in the role of 
victims but seldom or never as perpetrators of atrocities. For decades, 
the émigré OUN(b) alleged up to 15 million Ukrainian victims of 
genocidal policies perpetrated by ‘Moscow’.”% Similar dogma 
continue to circulate as a commonplace in Ukrainian nationalist 
diaspora circles as evinced in statements publicised by the UCCLA’s 
and the UCC’s academic lobbyists. Luciuk has described the 1932-33 
famine as ‘a crime against humanity arguably without parallel in 
European history’,” and ‘arguably the greatest act of genocide in 
20th century Europe’,” and this superlative has inflected his 
opposition to public funding for an exhibit on the Holocaust from 
the outset. Serbyn’s numbers have varied over the years; his most 
recent count of Ukrainian genocide victims for 1932-33 tallies at 14 
million.” The Holocaust envy motivating the inflated famine toll is 
clear: to position Ukrainian losses within a global victim competition 
so as to overshadow the six million murders conventionally 
attributed to the Jewish genocide.” 

Insistent repetition is the faithful servant of mythmaking. 
Ukrainian-Canadian ultranationalist inflations of Great Famine losses 
correspond to and thus entrench similar figures officiated by kindred 
spirits in western Ukraine, which is not astonishing given the close 
networks the diaspora nationalists maintain with the homeland. In 
October 2010, following a trip to Ukraine, Prime Minister Harper was 
taken to task by the Canadian press for repeatedly claiming ten million 
Ukrainian deaths in the Holodomor. Although there were 10.6 million 
Canadians in 1932-33, Harper nevertheless declared that, ‘almost as 
many Ukrainians died in the Holodomor during the 1930s as there 
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were Canadians alive at that time’.” In a press release, UCC director 
Grod further embellished Harper’s claim: ‘Harper emphasized the 
genocidal nature of the Holodomor and commented that more people 
were killed during that horror than were alive in Canada at that time.’*° 

In the same year that he received the Shevchenko medal, Serbyn was 
also re-elected to serve as an additional board member on the UCC 
National Executive Committee.*' Grod admitted to the media that he 
relied on Serbyn for his assertion that ten million Ukrainians perished 
in the famine, an apocryphal claim that the UCC has repeatedly 
disseminated in press releases and official communiqués.” After the 
national media exposed the UCC’s inflation of the famine numbers, the 
organisation quietly removed the majority of statements to this effect 
from its sites, and many of their press releases have since abandoned 
the hyperbolic death tolls; however, the organisation has yet to 
acknowledge that the statements it disseminated to the Canadian 
public for many years were factually incorrect and misleading. 
Moreover, the UCC’s overstatement of the numbers continues 
unabated in its communications to members and sympathisers. In 
short, the UCC pursues a strategy of double bookkeeping by presenting 
one message to the mass media and the public and another to the 
nationalist faithful.* 

Even when the UCC refrains from circulating the ten million figure 
in public communications, this lobby group still employs heightened 
rhetoric to rank the famine as the worst of all ‘genocides’, a designation 
that is still being debated.** In response to the annual Holocaust 
Awareness Week in November 2011, the UCC website advertised 
Holodomor commemoration with the following slogan: ‘the best 
harvest, the largest genocide, the biggest lie, the best kept secret.’ 
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FIGURE 3. THE UCC COMMEMORATES THE HOLODOMOR 
AS ‘THE LARGEST GENOCIDE’. 
<http://www.ucc.ca/programs/projects/holodomor/> (accessed 15 January 2012). 
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While a literary or psychoanalytic perspective might grant 
Ukrainians and their descendants the emotional ‘right’ of the 
traumatised to exaggerate the Holodomor as a means of representing 
its profound impact,* such exaggerations remain bound up with an 
incorrigible denial or deflection of Jewish and Polish suffering at the 
hands of Ukrainian militia who were not merely following orders 
when they hunted down and massacred their victims. The historian 
Johan Dietsch argues that 


the campaign [to promote the 1932-33 famine as a genocide], 
that began in 1983 also seems to have been a way, at least for 
some individuals and organizations in the Ukrainian community 
in North America, to counter charges and allegations that 
Ukrainians were inherently anti-Semitic and that they were 
overrepresented in the ranks of Hitler’s executioners.* 


John-Paul Himka has observed that, ‘this kind of competing 
victimology is used to justify the violence of radical Ukrainian 
nationalists during World War I’.*” An admixture of Holocaust envy 
and obfuscation thus comprises the background of the UCC and 
UCCLA’s incentive to take their resentments about the CMHR 
permanent exhibit plans to the Canadian public and government. 
Once again, our aim in presenting this background is not to dismiss 
legitimate debate about the CHMR vision, but to stress how an 
ostensible preoccupation with ‘fairness’ appears corrosive, if not 
altogether hypocritical, once the history of these lobby groups comes 
to light. 


V. Our Open Letter 


As our brief background suggests, the UCCLA and UCC have 
obfuscated the involvement of the OUN, UPA and the Waffen-SS 
Galizien Division in atrocities committed mainly against Jews and 
Poles in the process of honouring these units as heroic resistance 
fighters. For this reason, the authors felt that the UCCLA and UCC 
were poorly suited to serve their self-appointed functions as 
educators to the Canadian public on the question of how to represent 
human rights and promote genocide awareness ‘equitably’. As we 
have already observed, the leaderships of these organisations are 
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dominated by affiliates of the émigré OUN(b) - the political heirs to 
organisations deeply involved in atrocities against Jewish and Polish 
civilians. Through the expansion of endowments named after senior 
OUN activists and Waffen-SS Galizien veterans by academic 
institutions such as the Canadian Institute for Ukrainian Studies 
(CIUS) at the University of Alberta, the ultranationalist narrative has 
also gained a certain acceptance.** On a practical level, few people 
beyond those who specialise in this period are in a strong position to 
speak out against the narratives aggressively recycled by nationalist 
academics because contesting them requires a solid knowledge of 
local languages and a detailed sense of the contents of recently 
opened archives. 

To many Holocaust scholars in and beyond the University of 
Alberta, these lobby groups’ self-interested policing of historical 
research is unacceptable on both academic and moral grounds. We 
decided to act, and began drafting an open letter, aimed at the 
Canadian public, but also Second World War researchers around the 
world, to draw attention to the extraordinary situation in Canada 
where ultranationalist sympathisers with Holocaust perpetrators are 
granted forums, community and university space, and even provided 
with government funds for the purpose of honouring perpetrators as 
heroic resistance fighters under the rubric of commemorating a 
‘cultural legacy’.*” 

Our open letter was originally sent out to 56 colleagues, with an 
invitation to add their signatures if they shared its concerns. We were 
contacted by numerous specialists in the field, including some of the 
world’s leading Holocaust scholars and experts on Nazi policies. The 
117 signatories from North America, Europe, Asia and Australia 
called the UCC and UCCLA to account for their ongoing 
glorification of Ukrainian organisations that not only collaborated 
with Nazi Germany, but also acted on their own initiative in hunting 
down and killing national minorities and political opponents. 
Referring to their decades-long championship of mass murderers as 
well as their denials and rationalisations of nationalist atrocities, we 
reproached UCC and UCCLA spokespersons for their double 
standard with respect to any question about depicting human rights 
abuses and for the manifest hypocrisy of their opposition to the 
CMHR Board’s plans for permanent galleries focusing on the 
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Holocaust and the history of Canada’s treatment of Aboriginal and 
First Nations groups. The letter also reproves UCC and UCCLA 
members for tripling the numbers of dead attributed to the Great 
Famine which, according to scholars, range between 2.6 and 3.9 
million, to between 7 and 10 million, or higher. Ultimately, then, the 
open letter urged these community leaders to begin an honest 
confrontation with the past by addressing Ukrainian nationalist 
atrocities against Jewish and Polish civilians, and to refrain from 
deploying the Holodomor for the purpose of competitive victimology 
in the effort to appropriate the Holocaust’s moral capital.” 

Not all of the letter’s drafters agreed about its focus, details and 
aims. A few of us wanted to include Luciuk’s employer, the Royal 
Military College of Canada, among the recipients, along with the 
Prime Minister and responsible ministers. Others, who had been 
bullied by the UCC ‘task force’, were concerned that such a tactic 
would reproduce the behaviour of the diaspora nationalists 
themselves. A couple of contributors were reluctant to include 
references to UCCLA and UCC nostalgia for the Waffen-SS Galizien 
in light of its potential incendiary impact. One of the authors, Karyn 
Ball, strongly objected to the last sentence of the letter, commanding 
the UCC and UCCLA to ‘stay out of the debate’, preferring to retain 
a focus on informing Canadians and readers at large about these 
groups, rather than gatekeeping. The final wording of the letter as a 
whole was, in the end, a compromise that drafters accepted with 
varying degrees of hope, scepticism and misgiving.”' 


VI. Reactions to the Open Letter 


With the experience of the 2010 Bandera controversy still fresh in 
their memory, the drafters of the open letter prepared themselves for 
the mixture of denial, disinformation and antisemitically tainted 
conspiracy theories that repeatedly distinguish ultranationalists’ 
responses to those who disagree with them. Luciuk, Serbyn and other 
UCC and UCCLA lobbyists responded with a frantic campaign of 
calling and writing letters. Luciuk and Serbyn also contributed at 
length to the comments sections following reports about the CMHR 
in various national and local newspapers — Luciuk under his own 
name and Serbyn under the pseudonym Semperveritas.” In the course 
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of denouncing the criticisms in our letter as ‘lies’, ‘calumnies’, 
‘Soviet-style anti-Ukrainian campaigns’, and ‘KGB and Gestapo’ 
methods, Luciuk and Serbyn disavowed positions their respective 
organisations had vocalised only weeks earlier; in addition, the 
lobbyists sent ‘concerned’ letters to Per Rudling’s academic 
supervisors, insinuating that his actions would jeopardise his 
academic career.” 

Luciuk reacted to the open letter by invoking civil liberties at the 
same time that he posed as a victim of deceit, slander, bullying and 
obfuscation.” Luciuk now insisted that, ‘neither the UCCLA nor the 
UCC have ever objected to the inclusion of the Shoah [Holocaust] in 
this publicly funded national museum and claiming otherwise is a 
calumny’.” Responding to Chatterley’s criticisms on CISA’s website 
as well as our letter, he insisted that, ‘UCCLA’s Animal Farm postcard 
does not ‘paint Jews as pigs. Claiming that is a calumny.’ He went on 
to dismiss ‘the orchestrated outcry about the Animal Farm Postcard’ 
as the ‘desperation’ of those who ‘failed to counter UCCLA’s 
legitimate concerns over the proposed contents and ongoing 
governance of this national institution [and] are now resorting to 
bully-boy tactics and name calling to obfuscate the truth’.”° 

The UCC appears to have tasked one of its long-term activists, 
Professor Emeritus Roman Serbyn, with responding to the concerns 
raised in the letter. Serbyn sent his ‘deconstruction’ of the letter to 
the drafters, demanding that we distribute it to all the signatories 
while adding that, ‘otherwise I can see no difference between your 
tactic and that of the Gestapo and the KGB’.” In his ‘response’, 
Serbyn denied that the UCC has regularly overstated the Holodomor 
death toll for political reasons and denounced our objections to this 
competitive victimology tactic as ‘manipulative’ and ‘truly 
reprehensible’.”* In the comments section following James Adams’ 21 
April 2011 report for The Globe and Mail, Serbyn described our open 
letter as ‘a Soviet-style anti-Ukrainian attack’.” 

The Ukrainian Canadian Congress -— Alberta Provincial 
Committee engaged Serhiy Kostyk, a former employee of the 
Interregional Academy for Personnel Management (better known 
under its Ukrainian Acronym MAUP) to conduct damage control.'” 
On the website of the Canadian Institute for the Study of Anti- 
Semitism, Kostyk made a number of critical posts, lashing out most 
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vehemently at David Marples from the Department of History and 
Classics at the University of Alberta, who had neither drafted nor 
signed the letter. It is worth pointing out that Kostyk’s letter had 
previously appeared as an op-ed in the pro-nationalist Ukrains’ki 
visti/Ukrainian News in Edmonton a year earlier, in response to 
Marples’ February 2010 op-ed for the Edmonton Journal, in which 
he criticised outgoing president Viktor Yuschenko’s designation of 
Stepan Bandera as an official hero. 

Marco Levytsky, the editor of the Ukrainian News in Edmonton, 
decried the open letter with an op-ed in the Kyiv Post, in which he 
cited two post-war OUN(b) forgeries in an attempt to disprove the 
OUN-UPA’s antisemitism: the first is a forged biography of a fictitious 
Jewish woman who was supposedly rescued by the OUN(b) during 
the Holocaust, and the second a post-war OUN forgery to the effect 
that the OUN(b) rejected German offers to take part in the 1941 
pogroms.” 

Other respondents included the notorious activist Will Zuzak 
who, for many years, has obfuscated the Holocaust in defence of 
alleged Ukrainian war criminals." Zuzak described the letter as ‘a 
scurrilous attack on the Ukrainian community that appeared like a 
bombshell’ organised by ‘a nest of Ukrainophobes including John- 
Paul Himka’.'’” Zuzak also lashed out against the Aspers: “Io speak of 
Israel Asper as being a champion of human rights is an oxymoron. 
Mr. Asper was only interested in Jewish rights and Jewish power.’'”In 
view of Zuzak’s history, we were not surprised to hear that he could 
not find anything objectionable about the UCCLA’s pigs postcard. In 
response to Winnipeg Jewish Review editor Rhonda Spivak’s ‘Open 
Letter to Lubomyr Luciuk’,'’® he asks: ‘Does Ms. Spivak object to 
Poles being portrayed as pigs in Art Spiegelman’s Holocaust cartoon 
series Maus?’!°° 

A Winnipeg-based anonymous blogger who calls himself ‘Black 
Rod’ excoriated the letter as ‘a hate campaign against Canada’s 
Ukrainian community’.’” ‘Black Rod’ accused Chatterley of 
‘attempting to demonize the Ukrainians’, and vowed to ‘proudly 
reprint the postcard ... to show we will not be intimidated by the 
Aspers, the Sterns, the Silvers, and all the so-called proponents of 
human rights, except when they can use their power to stifle free 


speech, free thought and free expression’.’* 
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The letter was translated into Polish and Ukrainian, and received 
a mixed reception at home and abroad. In Poland, a few groups 
welcomed the heightened attention to the Ukrainian ultranationalists’ 
ongoing denial of the OUN-UPA mass murders of the Poles and Jews 
of western Ukraine.’” Others, such as the Polish blogger 
‘Tymczasowy’, responded with thinly-veiled antisemitism, citing Art 
Spiegelman’s graphic novel Maus, which figured Jews as mice, 
Germans as cats, and Poles as pigs, to defend the UCCLA postcard’s 
portrayal of Holocaust gallery supporters while insinuating that the 
supposed ethnicity of the signers should speak for itself: ‘It is difficult 
to mention all signers of the letter, so I stop at a selected group: 
Achinger, Bechtel, Breitman, Ganzer, Gold, Goldberg, Grossmann, 
Gutterman, Haberman, Hausmann, Hirsch, Horowitz, Kaplan, Katz, 
Kramer, Lipstadt, Litvak, Lower, Rabinovici, Risch, Rudling, 
Samuels, Silberklang, Steiman.’!”” 

Responses to the letter in online comments sections in Canadian 
newspapers have sometimes been disheartening, and the UCC and 
UCCLA have stoked resentments against academics for smugly 
presuming to tell others to stay out of the debate. In addition, 
wherever Canadian journalists reported on the controversy or the 
letter, comments sections in national and local papers were inundated 
by what appeared to be an orchestrated campaign of angry, 
anonymous responses.'"! 

The question remains as to how a non-specialist judges the 
respective arguments when a statement based on years of archival 
research is no different than any other ‘opinion’ apart from its 
‘pretensions’ to expertise.'” Hostility against the idea of academic 
authority not only pre-empts the historical claims that our letter 
brought to bear on the UCC and UCCLA’s celebration of Holocaust 
perpetrators, but also nullifies the ‘enlightened public sphere’ ethos 
of academic inquiry: that ‘we’ earn public trust by committing as 
much as possible to open-minded investigation guided by a desire to 
address the results of our questions regardless of whether these 
results confirm our ethnic and national identifications or not. 

Anti-elitist and anti-intellectual attitudes vex our opposition as 
Holocaust scholars and researchers to those who regularly exploit 
public forums to minimise or deny the Ukrainian nationalist 
organisations’ role in atrocities in the course of re-entrenching 
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legends of stalwart Ukrainian freedom fighters defending their 
homeland against the Judeo-Communist threat. In a fatuously 
pluralist environment where everyone is entitled to his or her deeply 
held, culturally-specific ‘truth’, no matter how apocryphal or self- 
interested,' academic researchers are not regarded as authorities, 
that is to say, as specially trained knowledge creators who have 
devoted many years to developing an increasingly nuanced picture of 
the evidence for OUN/UPA atrocities based upon a critical and 
comparative examination of archival documents written in 
Ukrainian, Russian, German and Polish. Instead, Canadian 
newspapers sometimes treat academic interventions as merely one 
current of heated or biased opinion among others. 

This state of affairs in which academic research inspires little 
respect not only affects those holding doctorates in the humanities 
and social sciences. As the recalcitrance of climate change denial 
suggests, dangers arise when research, or even evidence, does not 
‘count’ to the extent that it becomes clear to the public that the 
standard of disinterested inquiry (striving to let the object ‘speak’ 
rather than telling it what to ‘say’ in advance) no longer applies in 
many quarters. While it is impossible to rule out personal and 
institutional influences that determine the questions we ask and how 
we interpret the results, this standard might still operate as a 
regulative ideal that we uphold to the best of our ability. 

Luciuk and Serbyn have given us reason to question their 
commitment to open-minded inquiry — they do not genuinely ask the 
question, ‘What happened?’. Both activist professors regularly deploy 
their prestige within the diaspora community to dismiss competing 
historical views, scorning research that does not appease 
ultranationalist solipsism as ‘Soviet propaganda’ and ‘anti-Ukrainian 
KGB tactics’, even when the researchers in question take pains to 
account for how their sources may have shaped or distorted archival 
materials. In addition, Luciuk and Serbyn invoke their authority as 
professors with access to government officials to muster support for 
mythological depictions of the OUN, UPA and the Waffen-SS 
Galizien as heroic champions of freedom while taking part in 
organised efforts to silence scholars who challenge this image. In this 
manner, Luciuk and Serbyn have, for many years, provided fuel for 
their impassioned compatriots in ultranationalist circles who 
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compulsively denounce critical historians for their ‘ukrainophobia’. 
Under the auspices of ‘defending’ history, their organisations have 
undermined the authority of academic historians while deepening the 
public’s distrust of academics in general. 

The progress of the ongoing endeavour to combat Holocaust 
obfuscation among the Ukrainian ultranationalist community in 
Canada has been slow and limited, and our expectations have 
necessarily remained modest. By publishing our letter, we hoped that 
diaspora nationalists would retreat from their most outlandish and 
offensive positions, and there has been a little success in this 
direction. On Remembrance Day, in both 2011 and 2012, Paul Grod 
refrained from explicitly saluting the OUN, UPA and Ukrainian 
Waffen-SS veterans.’ This is a welcome step, yet the open letter did 
not deter the Canadian Institute for Ukrainian Studies at the 
University of Alberta from instituting four additional endowments in 
2011 and 2014 honouring Ukrainian Waffen-SS veterans.' CIUS 
actions indicate that most of the work of honestly exploring the past 
lies ahead for Ukrainian-Canadian community leaders. While a 
certain generation of pro-nationalist scholars will never be persuaded 
by mounting evidence, the field is changing: a body of critical 
scholarship on OUN’s ideology and atrocities is now appearing, and 
the diaspora generation will find it increasingly difficult to prevent 
their progeny in Canada from pursuing a more open and balanced 
confrontation with the mixed disposition of Ukrainian nationalism. 

Finally, the authors of this essay stand with the other 115 
signatories of the open letter in support of a public debate about the 
mandate of a national human rights museum in Canada (or 
anywhere); nevertheless, we have been compelled to ask what other 
courses of action remain for scholars who would stave off Holocaust 
obfuscation by those who sympathise with its perpetrators and 
collaborators when self-serving opinion expressed with the insistence 
of fact trumps professional training and a commitment to inductive 
investigation? 

Pierre Nora’s distinction between history and memory assigns 
professional historians the task of reasoned, open-minded 
investigations about what happened without falling back on articles 
of faith, or, as the case may be, without caving in to the ideologising 
desire that prompts the notoriously selective, mythologising 
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tendencies of memory. As Michael Rothberg contends, however, 
Nora’s distinction falls prey to the fallacy of pathologising memory 
as inherently ‘irrational’ while anointing historians with 
‘authoritative healing powers’ that can adjudicate between divisive 
claims.'’® Against the insistence that ‘disciplinary history is best suited 
to overcome the intolerable ‘conflictual incompatibility of memories 
in a multicultural public sphere’, Rothberg emphasises how ‘coming 
to terms with the past always happens in comparative contexts and 
via the circulation of memories linked to what are only apparently 
state histories and national or ethnic constituencies’.''’ Rothberg’s 
commitment to the ethical promise of multidirectional memory does 
not redeem ‘disciplinary history’ from anti-academic attitudes that 
denigrate all scholars, including historians, as biased elitists; 
nevertheless, it does leave open the possibility that academic 
interventions might contribute to a dynamic process in which 
seemingly incommensurable memories can eventually coincide with a 
desire to forestall present and future violence. 
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1. The details about Ukrainian and Jewish emigration to Canada provided above were 
drawn from the ‘Brief History of Canada’s Responses to Refugees’ section provided by 
the Conseil Canadien pour les Réfugiés/Canadian Council for Refugees website 
http://ccrweb.ca/canadarefugeeshistory2.htm (accessed 17 March 2014). See also 
Moses, ‘Does the Holocaust Reveal or Conceal Other Genocides?’, 25. 
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. James Adams, ‘Poll Rejects Museum’s Plan to Set Holocaust Apart from Other 


Postcommunist Ukraine’, 626-62. 


. For a typical example of this narrative, see Hunczak, ‘Ukrainian-Jewish Relations 


during the Soviet and Nazi Occupations’. 


. See, in particular, ‘VI: Round-Table Discussion’ in Potichnyj and Aster (eds), 


Ukrainian-Jewish Relations in Historical Perspective, 479-92; Osadchuk, ‘Z bl’oknota 
zhurnalista’, 159-64; Kleiner, ‘Naukova konferentsiia v Kanadi’, 165-70; Serbyn, 
‘Ukrains’ko-evreiskyi diialoh bez ‘tabu’, 216-21. 


. Aster and Potichnyj, Jewish-Ukrainian Relations. 
. Moses, ‘The Canadian Museum for Human Rights’, 227. 
. This description draws upon language employed on the CMHR website in 2009-10. 


The description consulted can be accessed at https://humanrights.ca/sites/ 
default/files/CMHR_Annual_Report_2009-2010.pdf (accessed 22 December 2014). 
See also Bernie Bellan’s ‘Human Rights Museum won’t open until 2014: Holocaust 
Gallery to be part of “cluster” with other genocides’, Jewish Post and News (8 
December 2011) available at http://www.telusplanet.net/public/mozuz/holodomor/ 
bellan20111208JewishPost.html (accessed 20 December 2014). 

Moses, ‘The Canadian Museum for Human Rights’, 217. 


Ira Basen, ‘Memory becomes a Minefield at Canada’s Museum for Human Rights’, The 
Globe and Mail, 20 August 2011. According to Basen, Gail Asper’s ‘dream’ of building 
a Canadian Museum for Human Rights in Winnipeg was allegedly sparked by a field 
trip in May 2000 funded by her media mogul father’s charitable foundation, which had 
conscripted the lawyer to accompany Canadian students to DC to learn about the 
Holocaust and human rights. As reported by Basen, the group was standing in an 
interminable ‘Disneyland lineup’ to glimpse the Declaration of Independence when it 
dawned on Asper that her ninth grade student companions probably knew nothing 
about the 1982 Canadian Charter of Human Rights and Freedoms. Before Israel (Izzy) 
Asper passed away in 2003, his daughter communicated her idea to the one-time 
executive officer of Canwest Global (renowned as ‘Canada’s largest media empire’). 
Asper had proposed a provincial bill of rights during his tenure as the leader of the 
Liberal Party of Manitoba; Ms Asper therefore found her father highly responsive to 
her suggestion that he sponsor a museum project in downtown Winnipeg ‘that would 
tell the story of the Holocaust and the struggle for human rights in Canada and 
elsewhere’ (Basen, ‘Memory becomes a Minefield’, 2). http://www.theglobeandmail. 
com/news/national/memory-becomes-a-minefield-at-canadas-museum-for-human- 
rights/article2135961/. 

Rothberg, Multidirectional Memory. Rothberg writes: ‘Against the framework that 
understands collective as competitive memory —- as a zero-sum struggle over scarce 
resources — I suggest that we consider memory as multidirectional: as subject to 
ongoing negotiation, cross-referencing, and borrowing; as productive and not 
privative.’ Hence, rather than conceding that Holocaust memory ‘blocks the memory 
of slavery and colonialism from view (the model of competitive memory)’, Rothberg 
reimagines ‘the presence of widespread Holocaust consciousness as a platform to 
articulate a vision of American racism past and present’. It is this ‘interaction of 
different historical memories [that] illustrates the productive, intercultural dynamic 
that [Rothberg] call[s] multidirectional memory’ (Rothberg, Multidirectional Memory, 
3). In this connection, see also Karyn Ball’s comments on the scarcity fallacy in the 
backlash against the Holocaust in the introduction to Disciplining the Holocaust. 
Moses, ‘The Canadian Museum for Human Rights’, 229. 


Genocides’, The Globe and Mail, 23 March 2011. http://www.theglobeandmail.com/ 
news/arts/poll-adds-to-controversy-over-rights-museums-holocaust-program/ 
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article1952131/. Adams reports the following results: ‘Of the 1,216 respondents, just 
over 60 per cent said they want the CMHR to adopt a “one exhibit/all genocides” 
approach, whereas close to 25 per cent prefer “one gallery [highlighting] a particular 
genocide permanently, while [grouping] the others ... together in a separate exhibit”. 
Just over 15 per cent of respondents said they were “unsure”.’ 

In the interest of accuracy, given that Lubomyr Luciuk claims the open letter indulges 
in ‘lies’ and ‘calumny’, we are citing at length his opposition to public funding: ‘isn’t 
[the Canadian Museum for Human Rights] good for Manitoba? That depends. Most 
of us pay taxes ... Without welfare, or “operational funding” as the bureaucrats call it, 
the Asper project won’t happen, in part because there is no demand for yet another 
Holocaust museum committed largely to recalling the horrors that befell one tribe 
during the Second World War. This boondoggle’s boosters don’t care. They’re 
spending your money, not their own ... If our taxes must underwrite this “national 
museum” why can’t its backers give straight answers to simple questions? For example, 
how much permanent space will be given to Canada’s “aboriginal holocaust” and will 
that theme afford more, or less, area than the Shoah? Why not focus primarily on 
Canadian issues like the plight of the Acadians, the injustices of the Chinese Head Tax, 
or what happened to Ukrainians during Canada’s first national internment operations? 
Will tragedies like the Holodomor, the Great Famine of 1932-33 in Soviet Ukraine, 
arguably the greatest act of genocide in 20th century Europe, deserve mention, 
shouldn’t non-Canadian stories be treated elsewhere, in this case in Ukraine [sic]? And 
since only a nut would deny the Holocaust, why is more than a quarter of this 
museum’s space still dedicated to a horror treated in dozens of centres, across North 
America and, of course, Israel? ... Some politicians are so intent on sucking up to 
media moguls that they don’t hesitate about throwing your money around, hoping to 
get serviced.’ Lubomyr Luciuk, ‘Focusing on our Atrocities’, Winnipeg Sun, 17 May 
2007, 11. 

Lubomyr Luciuk, ‘Museum Must Include All Victims’, letter to the editor, Winnipeg 
Free Press, 15 April 2003. 

See James Adams, ‘Protest Grows over Holocaust “Zone” in Canadian Museum for 
Human Rights’, The Globe and Mail, 14 February, 2011. http://www.theglobeandmail. 
com/news/arts/protest-grows-over-holocaust-zone-in-canadian-museum-for-human- 
rights/article1906123/. James Adams, ‘Group Says Rights Museum Slights Suffering of 
Ukrainians’, The Globe and Mail, 10 December 2010. http://www.theglobeandmail. 
com/news/politics/group-says-rights-museum-slights-suffering-of-ukrainians/article 
1833799/. 

The UCC courted other ethnic lobby groups, and the German-Canadian Congress 
joined their protests. Tony Bergmeier, national president of the German-Canadian 
Congress, was quoted as saying that his organisation ‘objects to having permanent 
galleries devoted to the Holocaust and Canada’s aboriginal people when no other 
human right violation or human suffering is receiving a permanent exhibit’. Like 
Luciuk, Bergmeier formulated his objection as a commitment to equity: ‘“I thought it 
would be an equal opportunity for everybody”, Bergmeier said ... “We shouldn’t have 
a Holocaust exhibit as a permanent exhibit if no one else has one”, Bergmeier argued, 
emphasizing that, “we are certainly not Holocaust deniers — we know they suffered”.’ 
Kevin Rollason, ‘Rights Museum Takes Another Hit: German-Canadian Congress 
Joins Critics of Proposed Galleries’, Winnipeg Free Press, 16 December 2010. 
http://www. winnipegfreepress.com/premium/rights-museum-takes-another-hit- 
111986414.html (accessed 15 January 2012). The German-Canadian Congress, while 
far smaller and less politically active, has occasionally shared interests with the UCC 
and UCCLA, for instance in the defence of Helmut Oberlander, a Ukrainian 
Volksdeutsche who served as translator in the Einsatzkommando 10, under the 
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command of Reinhard Heydrich’s Sicherheitsdienst (SD) in 1942. ‘Position statement, 
The Oberlander Case’, GCC Ontario, http://www.germancanadiancongress.com/ 
positiono.html (accessed 20 January 2012). 

In the interest of accuracy, here is the wording from the poll: 


‘Should the Canadian Museum for Human Rights devote a section to the Holocaust? 
Yes. The Holocaust’s historical significance merits this specific treatment. 
NO. Singling out the Holocaust this way is inequitable.’ 


The Globe and Mail, 24 March 2011. The UCC-APC mass mailings emphasised ‘NO’ 
with capital letters and provided a clickable link to its members and sympathisers to 
vote in accordance with the organisation’s policies. See also http://www. 
theglobeandmail.com/arts/poll-should-the-canadian-museum-for-human-rights- 
devote-a-section-to-the-holocaust/article650779/?from=591189 (accessed 24 March 
2011 and 29 June 2014). Moses suggests that endeavours such as this one aimed to 
replicate the results of a Ministerial Advisory Committee consultation with focus 
groups, following an August 2008 amendment to the Museums Act. Though the 
Holocaust received ‘a low 7 per cent support, ranking below First Nations, genocide, 
women, internments, and war and conflict’, as Moses notes, ‘this ranking was 
inconsistent with the political and fund-raising imperatives that had hitherto informed 
the museum’s plans’. Indeed, as Moses contends, the CMHR’s ‘Contents Advisory 
Committee Report seems to have been tailored to match the architectural concept and 
designs that were decided long before the public consultation’. The Holocaust would, 
accordingly, remain ‘the Museum’s heart’ with approximately 4,500 square feet of 
exhibit space allocated to it (Moses, ‘The Canadian Museum for Human Rights’, 227 
and 228). 

Lubomyr Luciuk declined to respond to the Winnipeg Jewish Review’s questions about 
how many postcards were sent out, and whether or not he acknowledges that the pig 
imagery on the card could be considered antisemitic. Rhonda Spivak, ‘Does this 
Postcard Suggest Jews are Pigs?: Hear some Feedback and Questions Posed to Those 
Who Sent it Out’, Winnipeg Jewish Review, 13 April 2011. 
http://www.winnipegjewishreview.com/article_detail.cfm?id=987 &sec=6&title=DO 
ES THIS POSTCARD SUGGEST JEWS ARE PIGS HEAR SOME FEEDBACK, 
AND_QUESTIONS_POSED_TO_THOSE WHO SENT _IT_OUT (accessed 15 
January 2012). 

See also Moses, “The Canadian Museum for Human Rights’, 229. As inspiration for 
Luciuk’s postcard, Moses cites the remark of UCCLA’s Marsha Skrypuch to the 
parliamentary committee in 2000 that, ‘All galleries are equal but some are more equal 
than others’. 

The League for Human Rights of B’nai Brith Canada recorded the UCCLA Orwell 
postcard in the 2011 Audit of Antisemitic Incidents. Cited in the 2011 Audit of 
Antisemitic Incidents: Patterns of Prejudice in Canada (Toronto: League for Human 
Rights of B’nai Brith Canada/Ligue des droits de la personne, 2012), 11. 
http://bnaibrith.ca/files/audit2011/AUDIT2011.pdf (accessed 15 September 2012. Page 
no longer available). 

Catherine Chatterley, “The War Against the Holocaust’, The Winnipeg Free Press, 2 
April 2011. http://www.winnipegfreepress.com/opinion/westview/the-war-against-the- 
holocaust-119110699.html (accessed 15 January 2012). Luciuk had apparently been 
searching for illustrations from the Yiddish or Hebrew edition of Animal Farm. 
http://www. orwelltoday.com/readeranfarmhebrew.shtml (accessed 20 January 2012). 
Chatterley also defends the inclusion of a permanent Holocaust gallery in the 
following words: “The inclusion of a permanent Holocaust gallery in this museum does 
not elevate the suffering of Jews above Ukrainians or anyone else for that matter. The 
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simple fact is Hitler’s systematic murder of Europe’s Jews was the catalyst for the 
development of international human rights law and activism and it is the study of the 
Holocaust that has in fact precipitated our current cultural obsession with racism, 
genocide and human rights. If it were not for the humanistic desire on the part of Jews 
— particularly Holocaust survivors and their children — to educate humanity about the 
evils of racism and the need to protect universal human rights through the study of the 
Holocaust, we would not have this new national museum. How on earth can this kind 
of generosity and goodwill be perceived as dominating and exclusive?’ Chatterley, ‘The 
War Against the Holocaust’. See also ‘Catherine Chatterley leads Opposition to 
Holocaust Obfuscation campaign in Canada’, Defending History.com (7 April 2011). 

While Chatterley characterises the mass murder of European Jews as the spur of 
human rights law, Michael Marrus, Professor Emeritus of History at the University of 
Toronto, disputes this causal connection (as reported by Charles Lewis for the National 
Post): ‘Prof. Marrus said the museum is operating under the belief that the 1948 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, a touchstone of the modern human rights 
movement, was inspired by the Holocaust. The museum points to the declaration as 
evidence that the Holocaust was somehow the moving force behind the modern 
human rights movement. “Unfortunately, there is very little evidence for this 
contention. To the contrary, in the immediate postwar period there still does not seem 
to have been a very clear sense about the nature of the Holocaust, and it takes until the 
1960s or ‘70s for this to really gel. I think the prominence given to the Holocaust, 
however well meaning, is historically incorrect.”’ See Charles Lewis, ‘Rights Museum 
needs a Rethink, Academic Says’, National Post, 5 April, 2011. 
http://life.nationalpost.com/2011/04/05/rights-museum-needs-rethink-academic-says/ 
(accessed 8 July 2014). Marrus’s comments are reiterated in ‘Jewish Professor Emeritus 
of Holocaust Studies tells National Post: Prominence of Holocaust in Rights Museum 
is Incorrect’, Winnipeg Jewish Review, 5 April 2011). Reprinted on CISA’s website at 
http://web.me.com/cisa/CISA/Blog/Entries/2011/4/2_Pig Postcard _Mailed_Across_Ca 
nada_by_Ukrainian_Canadian_Civil Liberties Association (UCCLA).html (accessed 
13 April 2011. Page no longer available). http://defendinghistory.com/catherine- 
chatterley-leads-opposition-to-holocaust-obfuscationists-campaign-in-canada/14065 
(accessed 8 July 2014). 

In light of Marrus’s claims, it is worth remembering that Polish-Jewish jurist 
Raphael Lemkin coined the term ‘genocide’ in 1943, a term he formalised in Axis Rule 
in Occupied Europe (1944). In Blood and Soil, Ben Kiernan reports that ‘Lemkin was 
the major force behind the 1948 United Nations Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of Genocide’, which endowed the term with a narrower, legal meaning in 
defining it as ‘an attempt at extermination, whether partial or complete’ (italics in 
original, 10). Kiernan additionally notes that the UN Genocide Convention is ‘a 
product of twentieth-century events and the legal response to them. Legally, it cannot 
be applied to events before 1951, when it came into force.’ For this reason, not even 
the Nuremberg Tribunal convicted individual Nazis of ‘the distinct crime of genocide’, 
though it is clear that Hitler’s regime perpetrated this crime (11). Yet as Kiernan also 
acknowledges, ‘many aspects of the convention’s definition of genocide were written 
specifically to outlaw the very kinds of events that had taken place during World War 
II and during the Armenian genocide in World War I (11). Even though 140 states had 
ratified the 1948 UN Convention by 2007, ‘it took exactly 50 years, from 1948 to 
1998, to register the first international judicial conviction for genocide, the finding of 
the International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda (ICTR)’ (12). On the historical 
relationships between the mass murder of European Jews and human rights discourse, 
see also Moses, ‘Does the Holocaust Reveal or Conceal Other Genocides?’. 
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Canadian Dimension 47, no.7 (3 February 2014), —http://canadiandimension. 
com/articles/5916/ (accessed 11 January 2012). Dr Gehl points out that the museum has 
been established at The Forks, a site where the Red River intersects with the Assiniboine 
River and where indigenous people convened for ‘thousands of years’ before the arrival 
of the Europeans. 
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This literary-psychoanalytic perspective on Holocaust survivor testimony has been 
most famously (or infamously) articulated by Dori Laub in a chapter entitled ‘Bearing 
Witness, or the Vicissitudes of Listening’, in Felman and Laub, Testimony, 57-74. See 
pages 59-63 in particular. 


. Dietsch, Making Sense of Suffering, 135. 
. Himka, ‘Druzhestvennye vmeshatel’stva’, 423. 
. Perhaps it is too much to expect that a financially strapped university would turn down 


funds that come from questionable sources. The Canadian Institute of Ukrainian 
Studies at the University of Alberta (CIUS) administers bequests from Waffen-SS 
veterans, including one from a senior collaborator. Indeed, CIUS administers the 
Volodymyr and Daria Kubijovyé Memorial Endowment Fund, currently at CAD 
436,748 (see Klid et al. (eds), CIUS Newsletter 2011, 32). Kubijovyé was one of the 
initiators of the Waffen-SS Galizien. Kubijovyé published antisemitic material in the 
collaborationist press and publicly calling upon the Ukrainian Waffen-SS volunteers to 
help ‘exterminate the Jewish-Bolshevik pestilence’. Mick, Kriegserfahrungen in einer 
multietnischen Stadt, 509; Rudling, ““They Defended Ukraine”’, 339. 

For instance, in the city of Edmonton, a monument and a 27,000-square-feet 
community hall were erected with public funding from the government of Alberta. In 
front of the community hall stands a larger-than-life bronze bust of UPA Commander- 
in-Chief Roman Shukhevych, who served in German uniform until 1943. His units 
carried out mass shootings of Jews and took part in disproportional violence against 
civilian populations in Nazi-occupied Ukraine and Belarus. See Rudling, 
‘Multiculturalism, Memory, and Ritualization’, 743-6, and Rossolinski-Liebe, 
‘Celebrating Fascism’. 

Dovid Katz posted our open letter on his site, including facsimiles of the 
advertisements that appeared. It also appeared in  H-soz-u-Kult, 
http://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/forum/type=diskussionen&id=1510; and 
http://defendinghistory.com/canada (accessed 11 January 2012). Serbyn responded 
under the alias Semperveritas by cutting and pasting pieces from a lengthy and detailed 
‘deconstruction’ of our letter into comments sections following James Adams, 
‘Discord, Accusations Taint Human Rights Museum Debate’, The Globe and Mail, 15 
April 2011),  http://www.theglobeandmail.com/news/national/prairies/discord- 
accusations-taint-human-rights-museum-debate/article1987877/ (accessed 11 January 
2012). 

Notably, signatures of Ukrainian scholars who identify as progressive and liberal were 
almost completely absent. In this connection, see Rossolifski-Liebe, ‘Erinnerungsliicke 
Holocaust: Die ukrainische Diaspora und der Genozid an den Juden’. 

Under the pseudonym, Semperveritas, Serbyn wrote: ‘Per, get a life! Your hatred is 
getting the better of you. Get a hold of yourself!’ He dismissed the open letter and its 
criticism as KGB-style propaganda. Discussions in the comments section of The Globe 
and Mail proved difficult, as readers could report ‘offensive’ comments. Reader 
complaints could thus be instrumentally utilised to omit criticism of Luciuk’s and 
Semperveritas’s comments. As mentioned above, the complete exchanges, between 
Lubomyr Luciuk, Semperveritas (Roman Serbyn), Per Rudling, and KMB47 (Karyn 
Marie Ball), including the deleted comments, is available on Dovid Katz’s web forum, 
http://holocaustinthebaltics.com/wp-content/uploads/2011/05/Serbyn-Luciuk-Ball- 
Rudling-exchange.pdf (accessed 13 January, 2012). 

Luciuk and Serbyn approached several signers of the letter, targeting, in particular, 
junior, non-tenured academics. In the case of Chatterley and Rudling they complained 
to directors, including the Chair of the History Department and the president of the 
University of Manitoba. Ina letter of response, Dr Chatterley’s academic freedom was 
defended by the university and the complaint was dismissed. 
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In his 21 April 2011 reply posted to our letter, Luciuk writes: “The “open letter” ... 
scolded the UCCLA and the UCC, claiming we do not want the Holocaust included 
in the Canadian Museum for Human Rights ... That allegation is deceitful and 
slanderous.’ Lubomyr Luciuk, ‘Stay out of the Debate’ - UCCLA’s Reply, UCCLA 
Press Release, 19 April 2011, http://www.uccla.ca/UCCLA_MEDIA_RELEASE 
21April.pdf (accessed 11 January 2012). 

L. Luciuk, 16 April 2011, comments section following Adams, ‘Discord, Accusations 
Taint Human Rights Museum Debate’. The discussion, in its entirety, is available at 
Defendinghistory.com. 

Spivak, ‘Does this Postcard Suggest Jews are Pigs? Hear some Feedback and 
Questions Posed to Those who Sent It Out’, Winnipeg Jewish Review, 13 April 2011, 
http://www.winnipegjewishreview.com/article_detail.cfm?id=987&sec=6&title=D 
OES_THIS POSTCARD SUGGEST JEWS ARE PIGS HEAR SOME FEEDBAC 
K, AND_QUESTIONS POSED_TO_ THOSE _WHO_SENT_IT_OUT (accessed 15 
January 2012). 

Roman Serbyn, email to Per Rudling, 16 April 2011. 

Commenting on our letter, Serbyn wrote, ‘What is even more reprehensible in [sic] 
the signatories’ claim that the UCC inflated the number of Holodomor victims to 7 
or 10 million in order to have a higher number than that for the Holocaust, and in 
this way present the suffering of the Holodomor as more worthy of attention than 
that of the Holocaust. The number used by the UCC is around 3 million (which is 
too low and doesn’t cover the Ukrainians outside the UkrSSR). Such manipulative 
[sic] attempt on the part of the signatories to distort and discredit the action of UCC 
is truly reprehensible, and should not be accepted by the Canadian public, who may 
read this spurious letter.’ Serbyn, ‘Open letter from 78 intelelctuals’, 3. 
“Semperveritas’ (pseudonym for Roman Serbyn), 26 April 2011, discussion section 
following James Adams, ‘Ukrainian association tells foreign scholars to stay out of 
museum debate’ (Thursday, 21 April 2011) http://www.theglobeandmail.com/ 
news/national/prairies/ukrainian-association-tells-foreign-scholars-to-stay-out-of- 
museum-debate/article1992769/comments/ (accessed 28 April 2011). 

Serhiy Kostyuk, ‘Professional & Volunteer Experiences’, personal website, 
http://www.serhiykostyuk.com/index.php?i=resume (accessed 20 April 2011). When 
accessed on 10 November 2011 references to his work at MAUP in 2003-04 had 
apparently been removed from his CV. MAUP, Ukraine’s largest private institute of 
higher learning, has been the leading Ukrainian publisher of antisemitic literature 
over the past decade, including Holocaust denial and The Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion. MAUP awarded the KKK Grand Wizard, David Duke, a PhD degree and, for 
some time, Duke was a professor at the institution. On MAUP, see Rudling, ‘Anti- 
Semitism on the Curriculum’; Epstein, ‘The Mysterious Tale of a Ukrainian 
University’s Anti-Semitic Crusade’, 40-3, 66-7, 70-1; and Burakovskii, Evrei i 
ukraintsy 1986-2006, 427-9. 

Marco Levytsky, ‘Open Letter Vilifies Freedom Fighters, Minimized Holodomor’, Kyiv 
Post, 6 May 2011, http://www.kyivpost.com/news/opinion/op_ed/detail/103827/ 
(accessed 20 January 2012), but see also the response by John-Paul Himka, 
‘Falsifying World War II in Ukraine’, Kyiv Post, 8 May 2011, 
http://www.kyivpost.com/news/opinion/op_ed/detail/103895/ (accessed 20 January 
2012). On these two forgeries, the Stella Kreutzbach/Krentsbakh biography and “The 
Book of Facts’, see Rudling, The OUN, the UPA, and the Holocaust, 14-15, 25, 
29-32. 

Zuzak was, for many years, an associate of Harasymiw, with whom he worked to stop 
the denaturalisation and deportation procedures against Volodymyr Katriuk and 
other aging Ukrainians in Canada. Typically, Zuzak describes the procedures in terms 
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of conspiracies. Zuzak argues that there was a ‘symbiotic relationship made in hell’ 
between ‘Zionists, who needed atrocity stories to attract world sympathy’ and ‘The 
Communist NKVD’ which ‘was delighted to torture suspected Ukrainian nationalists 
to confess imagined atrocities and sign documents in a vain effort to stop the torture’. 
Will Zuzak, ‘Critique of Judge Marc Nadon Denaturalization Verdict re Vladimir 
Katriuk’, http://meltingpot.fortunecity.com/pakistan/83/katriuk/katriuk991130.html 
(accessed 31 August 2009; no longer available). 
http://www.telusplanet.net/public/mozuz/holodomor/hirsh20110408Engage.html 
(accessed 30 May 2011). 
http://www.telusplanet.net/public/mozuz/holodomor/lett20110411WinnipegFree 
Press.html (accessed 30 May 2011). 

Rhonda Spivak, ‘Open letter to Lubomyr Luciuk, Director of Research, Ukrainian 
Civil Liberties Association, Re: CMHR’, Winnipeg Jewish Review, 31 March 2011. 
Will Zuzak, comments on Rhonda Spivak, ‘Postcard Suggests Jews as Pigs, Critics 
Say’, Canadian Jewish News, 9 April 2011, http://www.telusplanet.net/ 
public/mozuz/holodomor/spivak20110409CJN.html (accessed 15 January 2012). 
http://blackrod.blogspot.com/2011/04/anti-ukrainian-hate-campaign-infects. html 
(accessed 15 January 2012). 

The Black Rod: ‘Prof. draws the battle line: Opponents of the CMHR as a Holocaust 
museum are anti-Semites’, http://blackrod.blogspot.com/2011/04/prof-draws-battle- 
line-opponents-of.html (accessed 15 January 2012). 

‘Swiatowe autorytety przypominaja o polskich ofiarach Wolynia — Mohort: 
‘Wydawzyto sie 65 lat temu’, Salon24: Niezalegne forum publicystéw, 17 April 2011, 
http://65-lat-temu.salon24.pl/299186,swiatowe-autorytety-przypominaja-o- 
polskich-ofiarach-wolynia (accessed 15 January 2012). 

‘The Jews get offended when they are depicted as pigs. They were hurt. They were 
not hurt, when Poles in a similar famous American comic themselves were presented 
as pigs.’ Tymczasowy (pseudonym) ‘Dwaj rozni Polacy - R. Wnuk i L. Kaminski’, 
http://blogmedia24.pl/node/47702 (accessed 15 January 2012). 

See Dovid Katz’s record (cited above) of the online comments following Adams’s 
‘Discord, Accusations Taint Human Rights Museum Debate’, posted in its entirety on 
the website for the Litvak Jewish study network with this designation: ‘Discussion 
following the article between Professor Emeritus Roman Serbyn, Université de 
Montreal (initially anonymously under the pseudonym ‘Semperveritas’), Karyn M. 
Ball, Professor, University of Alberta (KMB47), Lubomyr Luciuk, Professor, Royal 
Military College, and Per Anders Rudling, Post-doctoral fellow, Ernst-Moritz-Arndt- 
Universitat Greifswald.’ Will Zuzak has made a link to Adams’s ‘Discord, Accusations 
Taint Human Rights Museum Debate’ available on his antisemitic forum in 
Edmonton, _http://www.telusplanet.net/public/mozuz/holodomor/holodomor.html 
(accessed 11 January 2012). 

See Dan Lett, ‘My Academic is Bigger than Your Academic’, Winnipeg Free Press, 14 
April 2011), http://www.winnipegfreepress.com/opinion/blogs/lett/My-academic-is- 
bigger-than-your-academic-119946264.html (accessed 11 January 2012). 

For this line of argument, see Aster, ‘Jews and Ukrainians in Canada in the Aftermath 
of the Deschénes Commission’, 117. 

Grod: ‘As Ukrainian Canadians we also remember and pay tribute to the millions of 
men and women who perished fighting for the freedom of their ancestral Ukrainian 
homeland. Very few Canadians are aware that Ukrainians fought insurmountable 
odds against both Hitler and Stalin during WWII for the freedom and independence 
of Ukraine. We pay tribute to those brave Canadians and Ukrainians that have made 
the ultimate sacrifice for the freedom of their people. Lest we forget.’ Paul Grod, 
‘Ukrainian Canadian Community Commemorate Remembrance Day’, UCC Press 
release, 11 November 2011, http://www.ucc.ca/2011/11/11/ucc-commemorates- 
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remembrance-day/ (accessed 11 January 2012). 

115. Klid et al. (eds), CIUS Newsletter 2011, 26-8. Available online, 
http://www.ualberta.ca/CIUS/announce/Newsletter/2011%20CIUS%20Newsletter% 
20%28eng%29.pdf. 

116. Rothberg, Multidirectional Memory, 270. As a critical counterpoint to Nora’s 
distinction, it is worth recalling that Martin Broszat contrasted the rationality of 
disciplinary history with the mythologising tendencies of Jewish-victim memory in 
his exchange with Saul Friedlander in the context of the 1986-87 German 
Historians’ Debate. See Broszat and Friedlander, ‘A Controversy about the 
Historicization of National Socialism’. For an alternative view of the professional 
historian’s role as arbiter in the divisive realm of memory politics, see Moses, 
‘Hayden White, Traumatic Nationalism, and the Public Role of History’. See also 
Hayden White’s reply to Moses and Moses’s response, in turn, to White in the same 
issue of History and Theory. For a cautionary tale about the politically and ethically 
dubious side of professional historians’ service as memory adjudicators for the state, 
see James Clifford’s chapter entitled, ‘Identity in Mashpee’, in The Predicament of 
Culture. A quarter century after it was published, this chapter remains highly relevant 
reading, perhaps particularly for students and practitioners of ‘disciplinary history’. 

117. Rothberg, Multidirectional Memory, 235 and 272, citing Buob and Franchon, ‘La 
France est malade de sa mémoire’, 6-9. 
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Per Anders Rudling (Lund) 


Memories of “Holodomor” and National Socialism in 
Ukrainian political culture 


The 20" century in Ukraine was a period characterized by very significant 
political violence. The years around the turn of the century was characterized by 
political unrest following the revolution of 1905 followed by a wave of anti- 
Jewish pogroms. The period 1914-1920 was defined by World War I, revolu- 
tions, civil war, the Polish-Soviet war, more pogroms, and a devastating famine 
in 1921. Stalin’s “revolution from above” initiated in 1928, brought a forced 
industrialization and brutal collectivization of agriculture, the consequences of 
which were particularly devastating in Ukraine, Kazakhstan, the Volga region, 
Northern Caucasus and the Kuban. The political terror culminated in the late 
1930s with mass arrests, deportations, and shootings. The Molotov-Ribbentrop 
treaty, for the first time in modern history, united Ukraine into one political unit, 
but also expanded political violence into Western Ukraine. Between 1941 and 
1944 Ukraine was subjected to a very brutal German occupation, which claimed 
the lives of up to one sixth of its population. The return of the Soviets did not end 
the violence, but was followed by an armed insurgency in the west which was 
brutally pacified.’ Another famine, in 1947 claimed the lives of many people.’ 
Only the death of Stalin saw a liberalization and stabilization of the republic, 
which in the 1950s and 1960s experienced significant economic growth and a 
rise in the standard of living. In the late Soviet period, Ukraine was seriously 
impacted by the nuclear disaster at the Chernobyl nuclear power plant close to 
Kyiv. The collapse of the Soviet Union led to a sharp drop in the standard of living 
and the 1990s were characterized by severe economic hardship and a rampant 
spread of corruption. 

Viktor Yushchenko, the third president of Ukraine (2005-2010), came to 


* The author wishes to thank Tarik Cyril Amar, John-Paul Himka and David Lee Preston for 
constructive criticism, and primary source material. 

1 Burds, Jeffrey: Sovetskaia Agentura: Ocherki istorii SSSR v poslevoennyie gody, Moscow, New 
York: Sovremennaia istoriia 2006. 

2 Ellman, Michael: The 1947 Soviet famine and the entitlement approach to famines, in: 
Cambridge Journal of Economics, 24 (2000) 1, p. 603-630. 
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power in the so-called Orange Revolution, a popular wave of protest against the 
falsified presidential elections of 2004. As president, Yushchenko pursued a new 
national memory politics, focused on two of these events of political violence: 
the 1932-33 famine, and a glorification of the most radical Ukrainian fascist 
organization, the Bandera wing of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN), and its armed wing, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (known under its 
Ukrainian acronym UPA, Ukrains’ka Povstans’ka Armiia).° 


The Famine of 1932-33 


The 1932-33 famine constituted one of Stalin’s great crimes. The collectiviza- 
tion claimed millions of lives, and Ukrainian SSR was one of the areas most 
heavily affected. Historians and historical demographers debate its causes; there 
is an emerging consensus on its horrific scope: between 2,5 and 3,9 million 
deaths in the Ukrainian SSR alone.’ By 1932 - 33, this enormous atrocity had few 
parallels in the history of Europe. Without that forced collectivization, initiated 
in 1929, which forced the peasantry into collective farms under state control, 
there would not have been a famine.” The scope and the consequences were made 
worse due to the introduction of domestic passports in 1932, the sealing of the 
borders around the Ukrainian republic, and the export of grain as there were 
mass famine deaths. There are clear indications that the central government in 
Moscow was well aware of its scope, yet chose not to alleviate the suffering but 
exploited the disaster for political purposes, to break remaining resistance to 
collectivization and Sovietization of the republic.® 


3 For a discussion on the fascist nature of the OUN, see Umland, Andreas: Der ukrainische 
Nationalismus zwischen Stereotyp und Wirklichkeit, in: Ukraine-Nachrichten, 11.10.2012, 
URL: _ http://ukrainenachrichten.de/ukrainische-nationalismus-zwischen-stereotyp-wirk- 
lichkeit_3655_meinungen-analysen (22.11.2012). 

4 Fora discussion on the historiography of the 1932-33 famine, see Marples, David R.: Heroes 
and Villains: Creating National History in Contemporary Ukraine, New York, Budapest: 
Central European University Press 2007, S. 35-77. Fora recent discussion on the numbers, see 
Snyder, Timothy: Bloodlands: Europe between Hitler and Stalin, New York: Basic Books 2010, 
p. 53, who argues that “it seems reasonable to propose a figure of approximately 3.3 million 
deaths by starvation and hunger-related disease in Soviet Ukraine in 1932-33”. Davies, 
Robert-W./Wheatcroft, Stephen: The Years of Hunger: Soviet Agriculture, 1931-1933, Lon- 
don: Palgrave 2004; Ellman, Michael: The Role of Leadership Perceptions and of Intent in the 
Soviet Famine of 1931-1934, in: Europe-Asia Studies, 57 (2005) 6, p. 823-841. 

5 Jilge, Wilfired: Die “Groffe Hungersnot” in Geschichte und Erinnerungskultur der Ukraine, 
in: Gleinig, Ruth/Heindenreich, Ronny/Kaminsky, Anna (eds.): Erinnerungsorte an den 
Holodomor 1932/33 in der Ukraine, Leipzig: Leipziger Universitatsverlag 2008, p. 12. 

6 See, for instance Davies, Robert W./Tauger, Mark B./Wheatcroft, Stephen G.: Stalin, Grain 
Stocks and the Famine of 1932-33, in: Slavic Review, 54 (1995) 3, p. 642-657. 
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In combination with the brutal repression of much of the intellectual elite in 
the Ukrainian SSR in the years around 1930, the collectivization and famine left 
deep scars on central and eastern Ukraine. Until the late 1980s, the famine was 
denied by the Soviet authorities. Even in the diaspora, which was dominated by 
Western Ukrainians, there was little knowledge of the famine until the 1970s. 


National Socialism and Mass Murder 


The famine was followed by mass purges. The infamous NKVD Order 00447, 
“On the Operations to Repress Former Kulaks, Criminals, and Other Anti-Soviet 
Elements” of July 31, 1937 affected Ukraine severely. All in all the NKVD shot 
70,868 people in the Ukrainian SSR during the kulak operation of 1937 - 38. Most 
were Ukrainians, but Poles constituted a disproportionate section of the vic- 
tims.’ 

The period between 1939 - 1947 saw serious continuous violence in Ukraine: 
the Molotov-Ribbentrop treaty partitioned Poland and paved the way for the 
unification of Ukraine and Belarus (and Lithuania in 1940) into national Soviet 
republics. It also expanded the Soviet terror into the formerly Polish territories. 
In 1939-41, Soviet terror brought mass deportations and imprisonments. As of 
August 1941, there were 210,271 deportees from the newly annexed Western 
oblasts of the Ukrainian SSR in the GULag. Of these, 117,800 were Poles, 64,533 
Jews, and 13,448 were Ukrainians.*® The political violence climaxed following the 
German invasion of the USSR. Operation Barbarossa, the German invasion of the 
Soviet Union, led to a further escalation of political violence. In June, 1941, 
Heinrich Himmler declared that the upcoming invasion of the USSR would 
result in the death of 30 million Slavs.’ To the Nazi leadership, it marked the 
transition from Europdischer Normalkrieg to Rassenideologischer Vernich- 
tungskrieg, a war of racial extermination.” 


7 Snyder: Bloodlands: Europe between Hitler and Stalin, l.c., p. 81-86; on the ethnic aspects of 
the Soviet purges, see Martin, Terry: The Affirmative Action Empire: Nations and Natio- 
nalism in the Soviet Union, 1923-1939, Ithaca, London: Cornell University Press 2001, 
S. 335-343. 

8 Slyvka, Iurii (ed.): Deportatsii: Zakhidni zemli Ukrainy kintsia 30-kh - pochatku 50-kh rr. 
Dokumenty, materialy, spohady u tr’okh tomakh, vol. 1, 1939-1945 rr., Lviv: In-t ukrai- 
noznavstva im. I. Krypiakevycha NANU 1996, p. 154. 

9 Eichholtz, Dietrich: “Generalplan Ost” zur Versklavung osteuropaischer Vélker in: Utopie 
kreativ, 167 (2004) 9, p. 800-809, p. 801. On Generalplan Ost, see Madajczyk, Czestaw (ed.): 
Generalny Plan Wschodni: Zbidr dokumentéw, Warszawa: Gléwna Komisja Badania 
Zbrodni Hitlerowskich w Polsce 1990. 

10 Mylliniemi, Seppo: Die Neuordnung der Baltischen Lander 1941-1945: Zum national- 
sozialistischen Inhalt der deutschen Besatzungspolitik, Helsingfors: Vammalan Kirjapaino 
OY 1973, p. 46. 
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Subsequently, World War II brought nearly incomprehensible suffering and 
population losses." A 2004 study lists the total Ukrainian war deaths at 6,850,000 
people, or 16.3 % of the population. Of these, a full 5,200,000 were civilians, 
whereas military victims “only” constituted 1,650,000.”” Of these civilian deaths, 
at least 1,4 million, but perhaps as many as 2,1 million Jews were murdered in 
Ukraine.” 

The German occupation of Ukraine was extraordinarily harsh. Ukraine was 
divided between German, Romanian, and Hungarian occupants, the largest part 
organized as the so-called Reichskommisariat Ukraine. The westernmost part 
was incorporated into the Greater German Reich, as the Distrikt Galizien. Here 
the occupation was considerably milder, and the Ukrainian population played 
off against the Poles. Whereas Ukrainian national sentiments were suppressed in 
the rest of Ukraine they were partially supported in Galicia.* Talented Ukrai- 
nians were offered scholarships to study in the Reich, and in 1943 even a Galician 
Waffen-SS Division was formed.’” The occupying authorities strictly guarded the 
sealed border to the Reichskommissariat, where the situation was quite differ- 
ent.’° The brutal Reichskommissar Erich Koch banned education above the third 
grade, and mused that “if I find a Ukrainian who is worthy of sitting at the same 
table with me, I must have him shot.”’” Ukraine saw considerable resistance to 
the Nazi occupation. 4.5 million Ukrainians fought in the Red Army to which 


11 The estimates differ greatly, and have been manipulated by various political interest groups. 
Gregorovich, Andrew: Ukraine’s Population Losses in World War II: 7.5 million of 
13,614,000?, URL: http://www.infoukes.com/history/ww2/page-17.html (22.10.2011). 

12 Erlikhman, Vadim: Poteri narodonaseleniia v XX veke: spravochnik, Moscow: Russkaia 
panorama 2004, p. 23-35. Ray Brandon and Wendy Lower list estimates which range be- 
tween 5.5 to 7 million. Brandon, Ray/Lower, Wendy: Introduction, in: Brandon, Ray/Lower, 
Wendy (eds.): The Shoah in Ukraine: History, Testimony, Memorialization, Bloomington, 
Indianapolis: Indiana University Press in association with the United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum 2008, p. 11. 

13 Kruglov, Alexander: Jewish Losses in Ukraine, 1941-1944, in: Brandon/Lower (ed.): Shoah 
in Ukraine, l.c., p. 284-287. 

14 Kurylo, Taras: Syla ta slabkist’ ukrains’koho natsionalismu v Kyivi pid chas nimetskoi 
okupatsii (1941-1943), in: Ukraina Moderna, 2 (2008) 13, p. 115-130, URL: http:// 
www.franko.lviv.ua/Subdivisions/um/um_13/13_pdf/5_UM_13_Doslidzennia_Kurylo.pdf 
(28.10.2011). 

15 Rudling, Per A.: “They Defended Ukraine”: The 14. Waffen-Grenadier-Division der SS 
(Galizische Nr. 1) Revisited, in: The Journal of Slavic Military Studies, 25 (2012) 3, p. 329- 
368. 

16 Kurylo, Taras: “The biggest calamity that overshadowed all other calamities”: Recruitment of 
Ukrainian “Eastern workers” for the war economy of the Third Reich, 1941-1944, Ph.D. 
dissertation, Edmonton: Department of History and Classics, University of Alberta 2009, 
p. 140-141. 

17 Berkhoff, Karel C.: Harvest of Despair: Life and Death in Ukraine under Nazi Rule, Cam- 
bridge/Mass.: Harvard University Press 2004, p. 37. 
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should be added the 250,000 strong Soviet partisan forces in Ukraine." Yet there 
was also collaboration, up to one million Soviet soldiers, many of which Uk- 
rainian, served in various German formations during World War Ik? 


Wartime Ukrainian Nationalism 


The Germans engaged Ukrainian nationalists of the OUN, the leadership of 
which was concentrated to German-occupied Poland. In May, 1941, the OUN(b) 
set up an action program for cleansing the terrain under their control from 
nations “inimical to us - us Muscovites, Poles, and Jews” to be “destroyed in the 
course of struggle.””” On June 25, Yaroslav Stets’ko wrote to Bandera “we are 
setting up a militia that will help remove the Jews and protect the population.”” 
OUN(b) flyers encouraged the population not to lay down their weapons, but to 
destroy Jews, communists and national minorities.” On June 30, 1941, the OUN 
(b) declared the “renewal” of Ukrainian statehood. Modelling this state after 
Tiso’s Slovakia or Pavelic’s Croatia, Yaroslav Stets’ko, its self-proclaimed 29- 
year-old prime minister enthusiastically declared his dedication to the new 
Europe and endorsed “German methods of exterminating Jewry.”” Organized 
by the OUN(b) militia, pogroms broke out in at least 58 localities across Western 
Ukraine. The number of pogroms differ significantly, from 35 to over 140, as 
does the the estimates of number of victims, which ranges between 13,000 and 
35,000." The Germans from 1940 trained OUN men for military service, and 


18 Krawchenko, Bohdan: Soviet Ukraine under Nazi Occupation, 1941-44, in: Boshyk, Yury 
(ed.): Ukraine during World War II: History and its Aftermath, Edmonton: Canadian In- 
stitute of Ukrainian Studies, University of Alberta 1986, p. 30-31. 

19 Elliott, Mark R.: Soviet Military Collaborators during world War II, in: Boshyk, Yury (ed.): 
Ukraine during World War II: History and its Aftermath. l.c., p. 98. 

20 Patryliak, Ivan K.: Viis’kova diial’nist OUN(B) u 1940-1942 rokakh, Kyiv: Kyivs’kyi nats- 
ional ’nyi universytet imeni Tarasa Shevchenka Instytut istorii Ukrainy NAN Ukrainy 2004, 
p. 323. 

21 Tsentral’nyi Derzhavnyi Arkhiv Vyshyi Orhaniv Vlady Ukrainy (Henceforth TsDAVOV), f. 
3833, op. 1, spr. 12, 1. 10 Telegram Iaroslav Stets’ko, 25.06.1941, Nr. 13. 

22 “Ukrains’kyi narode!” OUN(b) flyer, TSDAVOV Ukrainy, 01.07.1941, f. 3833, op. 1, spr. 42, 1. 
35. See also Pohl, Dieter: Nationalsozialistische Judenverfolgung in Ostgalizien 1941-1944: 
Organisation und Durchfiihrung eines staatlichen Massenverbrechens, Miinchen: Verlag R. 
Oldenbourg (2nd ed.) 1997, p. 57. 

23 Berkhoff, Karel C./Carynnyk, Marco: The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and Its 
Attitude toward Germans and Jews: Iaroslav Stets’ko’s 1941 Zhyttiepys, in: Harvard 
Ukrainian Studies, 23 (1999) 3-4,p. 149 - 184. Rossolinski-Liebe, Grzegorz: The “Ukrainian 
National Revolution” of 1941: Discourse and Practice of a Fascist Movement, in: Kritika, 
Explorations in Russian and Eurasian History, 12 (2011) 1, p. 83-114. 

24 Pohl, Dieter: Anti-Jewish Pogroms in Western Ukraine - A Research Agenda, in: Barkan, 
Elazar/Cole, Elizabeth A./Struve, Kai (eds.): Shared History - Divided Memory. Jews and 
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OUN-organized formations in German service took part in the mass murder of 
Jews.” When Hitler refused to recognize the OUN as allies, much of the OUN 
leadership, including Bandera and Stets’ko, was arrested and incarcerated, 
whereas many of the local rank-and-file members continued as collaborators. 

The battles of Stalingrad and Kursk were major turning points in the war, and 
foreshadowed the demise of the Third Reich. Many nationalists who had col- 
laborated until 1943 now felt emboldened to break with the Germans. In the 
spring of 1943 the OUN(b) violently took over the control of the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army, UPA. About 50 % of its leadership had been in German service 
before joining the ranks of the OUN-UPA in 1943.” This year saw some battles 
between OUN-UPA and the German forces, but the collaboration was again 
resumed in the fall of 1944, when Bandera, Stets’ko, and some other OUN leaders 
were released from prison. Whereas nationalist history writing has greatly ex- 
aggerated the OUN-UPA fighting with German forces, its fighting with the 
Germans was a secondary priority to its campaign of ethnic cleansing of Galicia 
and Volhynia, in which up to 100,000 Poles were killed in 1943 and 1944.”” The 
war resulted in the unification of Ukraine into one republic, and its homoge- 
nization, as the Holocaust had sharply diminished the once-sizable Jewish 
population and Stalinist and nationalist ethnic cleansing had removed most of 
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its German and Polish minorities.”® In Soviet Ukraine, the Great Patriotic War 
was heavily emphasized as a founding myth, particularly from 1965 onwards.” 


Diaspora Nationalist Myth Production 


Following the war, hundreds of thousands Ukrainians remained in the West. 
Canada became a center for the Ukrainian diaspora. Following the introduction 
of official multiculturalism in 1971, Canadian government agencies actively 
aided the development of Ukrainian nationalist myth making. They sponsored 
the Ukrainian Canadian Congress, funded the construction of nationalist me- 
morials, and supported the ultra-nationalist press.”” 

The émigrés developed their own narrative of the war, in many ways as a 
counter narrative to the Soviet master narrative of heroic popular resistance to 
the Nazi invaders, which served to legitimize Soviet power.” In the narrative that 
dominated in the diaspora, the OUN was presented as a leading force in the 
struggle against the Nazis and the Soviets. The émigrés developed a mythical 
historical narrative, which not only omitted the Holocaust from the narrative, 
but which, in fact, excluded and obfuscated it. The OUN’s fascism, pro-German 
orientation, anti-Semitism and totalitarianism were denied, as was its involve- 
ment in the pogroms. UPA was presented as having rescued Jews during the 
Holocaust.” The focus on a handful of Jewish survivors, mainly doctors, within 
its ranks was used to deny the OUN’s participation in mass killing of Jews.” Yet, 
despite its conspicuous absence from its memory, the Holocaust nevertheless 
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played an important indirect role in the diaspora narrative. Lucy Dawidowicz’s 
important 1975 book The War Against the Jews, 1933-1945 presented Ukrai- 
nians as active participants in the Holocaust, whose brutality surpassed that of 
the Germans. In particular, the miniseries Holocaust on NBC television in April, 
1978, and thereafter across Western Europe came to play a significant role in 
raising awareness of the plight of the Jews.” This infuriated Ukrainian diaspora 
nationalists.*° They feared that to North Americans, Holocaust collaboration 
would be perceived as a defining feature of these nationalities. “It sometimes 
happens that Westerners know little about Ukrainians and Lithuanians except 
their reputation as anti-Semites and willing collaborators in the Holocaust” 
writes John-Paul Himka.*° The Ukrainian diaspora was further alarmed by the 
increased attention from the Wiesenthal Center, which kept raising concerns 
about Holocaust perpetrators in their midst. The establishment of the Office for 
Special Investigations in the United States and the Deschénes commission on 
War Criminality in Canada only reinforced these sentiments.” 

Thus, in 1982-83, in time for the 50" anniversary of the famine diaspora 
academics, publicists, and Nationalist activists launched a major effort to pro- 
duce a new national mythology, centered on the 1932-33 famine. Diaspora 
academics referred to the famine as a deliberate genocide, in which the western 
states were complicit. References to the Holocaust were often explicit: “The 
victims of the famine in Ukraine were consigned to their slow and agonizing 
deaths as surely as the Jews of Europe were delivered to the planners of the Final 
solution, when once again democratic governments maintained ,normal rela- 
tions‘ and co-operated in suppressing news about a genocide” wrote Marco 
Carynnyk.* At this time, the term “Holodomor” was not yet in use. The event 
was instead referred to as “the Holocaust” “the Famine Holocaust” or “the 
Ukrainian Holocaust” as a rule linked to the number “over seven million.”” In 
the late 1980s, diaspora activists began using the term “Holodomor’” to describe 
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the experience of Ukrainians, i.e. delineate and ethnicize the victims of the 
1932-33 famine, and to distinguish a unique, nationally Ukrainian experience. 

The line between scholarship and activism was blurred as diaspora academics 
and nationalists jointly organized the erection of the world’s first famine me- 
morial on Churchill Square in Edmonton, Canada, in 1983. Funded partly by 
various OUN front organizations, high-profile Waffen-SS Galizien veterans 
drafted a statement on the famine to be read in the legislature.” The provincial 
leader of the society of Ukrainian Waffen-SS veterans’ simultaneously served on 
the board of the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies and as Chancellor of the 
University of Alberta. Publishing a table of “Major instances of genocide in the 
20" century” the English-language edition of the OUN(b) organ Homin Ukrainy, 
edited by Andrii Bandera, the son of the OUN leader, pedagogically listed 
15,000,000 Ukrainian genocide victims next to the 6,000,000 Jewish victims.” 


“As a result of the ‘peacetime’ Soviet occupation between 1921 and 1956, some 
12,000,000 Ukrainians lost their lives under artificially created famine conditions in 
1921, 1932-33, 1945-47. Considering the additional losses incurred, due to the mass 
deportations and executions, the total demographic damage suffered by Ukraine would 
approach 15,000,000 victims. The dead and deported Ukrainians were replaced by at 


least 12 million Russian colonialists and their offspring who settled in the ‘emptied’ 


areas of Ukraine.” 


As the Deschénes commission probed the history of the Ukrainian Waffen-SS 
veterans, some of them became educators and promoters of genocide aware- 
ness.” Not all diaspora activists instrumentalized the famine for nationalist 
purposes, yet the strongest support for the genocidal interpretation of the 
famine came from ultra-nationalists who presented the memories of the Hol- 
ocaust and Holodomor in a way that made them mutually exclusive. In 1986, the 
publishing house of the UPA veterans published a book, which explicitly stated 
that “Zionist Jews” launched the famine as the “real Holocaust” in which Jewish 
Bolsheviks killed Christians, and in which an allegedly Jewish-controlled press 
covered up the genocide.“ 
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Fig. 1. Diaspora instrumentalization of history. Monument to the “over seven million victims of 
the famine genocide 1932-1933.” Monument erected by the Ukrainian Canadian Congress, 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada, 2005. 
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Fig. 2. Poster used in campaigns by the Ukrainian diaspora during the fiftieth anniversary of the 


1932-1933 famine. The map depicts the OUN’s vision of a greater Ukraine, from the Danube to 
the Caspian Sea. The inclusion of large territories beyond the interwar borders of the USSR 


falsely implies that the famine extended into the Second Polish Republic, Romania, and Cze- 
choslovakia. 
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Re-Export of National Myths to post-Soviet Ukraine 


With the collapse of the USSR and the emergence of an independent Ukraine the 
genocidal interpretation of the famine and glorification of the OUN-UPA was re- 
exported to Ukraine. Soviet textbooks were discarded and replaced with text- 
books of diaspora authors, in particular York University historian Orest Sub- 
telny’s Ukraine: A History, which became the standard textbook at Ukrainian 
universities during the decade following the Soviet collapse. 

Compared to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, where diaspora activists have 
become heads of state, the role of émigrés has been more limited in Ukraine. 
Some important nationalists relocated to Ukraine and came to exercise some 
political power, such as Roman Zvarych, Yaroslav Stets’ko’s secretary, who be- 
came the deputy head of the OUN(b)-organized Congress of Ukrainian Na- 
tionalists (Konhres Ukrains’kykh Natsionalistiv, KUN) and twice Ukrainian 
minister of justice under Yushchenko.” Returning émigrés also included a for- 
mer first lady of Ukraine,” and Yaroslav Stets’ko’s widow Yaroslava, who served 
as President of Seniority of the Verkhovna Rada.” If their formal political power 
was limited, the émigrés’ historical memory came to have a significant impact on 
Ukrainian society. 

As nation building also entails the overcoming of previous or rivaling iden- 
tities, it, as Walker Connor observed, also involves nation destruction.“® Yush- 
chenko, a former communist who had joined the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in 1977, opted for this narrative in his attempt to delegitimize the Soviet 
Union. Whereas the rulers of Central Asian republics invested significant efforts 
in developing national and patriotic myths needed to consolidate their polities 
the Yushchenko government could rely on ready concepts, developed in the 
1970s and 80s, and re-exported from Canada and the United States. Under 
Yushchenko, these narratives became state policy and were aggressively pro- 
moted through state channels. In order to root this politically expedient and 
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Hier lebten und witkten die Bheleute 
Jaroslaw und Jaroslawa Stetzko 
fuirdie Freiheit der Ukraine, Wir gedenken 
Ihrer hervorragenden Leistungen, 


Prasident der Ukraine 
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Mi BluaHoByeMo.IXHi HeGyaeHHi 3acnyry, 
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Dr. med. May Leveringhaus 


Fig. 3. Exporting the OUN cult. “Here lived and worked the couple Yaroslav and Yaroslava 
Stets’ko for the freedom of Ukraine. We honor their outstanding achievements. The President of 
Ukraine.” Memorial plaque to the 1941 OUN(b) “Prime Minister” Yaroslav Stets’ko at the 
entrance of Zeppelinstrafse 67, Munich. After 2006. 


patriotically edifying narrative among the population, Yushchenko established a 
number of institutions of memory management, ironically working within the 
framework of the Ukrainian security services and working out of the offices of 
the former KGB. 

Yushchenko and his legitimizing historians promoted a narrative, resting 
upon two main pillars; the portrayal of the famine as a deliberate genocide 
against the Ukrainian nation, and a heroic representation of the activities of the 
OUN-UPA, referred to as the “Liberation Movement” and presented as a fore- 
runner to the current Ukrainian democratic state. The OUN’s involvement in 
pogroms against Jews was denied, the UPA’s atrocities against the Polish mi- 
nority in Volhynia and Galicia downplayed and obfuscated. Instead a mytho- 
logical narrative was developed, partly on the basis of the OUN’s own deliberate 
forgeries, in which the UPA was presented as having sheltered Jews from the 
Nazis and fought shoulder to shoulder within the ranks of “the Ukrainian na- 
tional liberation movement” against Hitler and Stalin.” Their narrative was 
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often naively simplistic. Ihor Yukhnovs’kyi, the then-director of the Ukrainian 
Institute of National Memory endorsement of Volodymyr V”iatrovych’s prop- 
aganda book UPA: The Army of the Undefeated is representative of this narra- 
tive: 


“T am convinced that every Ukrainian citizen who reads it will be convinced that our 
people is not only good, beautiful, and hard working, but also heroic. The reader will be 
convinced that independence came to us as a result of a long, heroic struggle. Read this 
book. Looking at the faces of the heroes of the UPA, you may also, perhaps, find your 


own likeness.”°° 


The legitimizing historians at the SBU Archives worked together with the In- 
stitute for National Memory, established by Yushchenko in 2006, and with the 
Center for the Study of the Liberation Movement, a OUN(b) “front organization” 
which connected the OUN, diaspora institutes as the Canadian Institute of 
Ukrainian Studies at the University of Alberta, the Harvard Institute of Ukrai- 
nian Studies, and the Lithuanian Genocide and Resistance Center, which, on the 
behalf of the Lithuanian government pursues a very similar policy of self-vic- 
timization and glorification of far-right nationalists.*' The propaganda institutes 
have served as a link between émigré nationalist historians and a new generation 
of far right followers. For instance, activist historian and OUN(b) veteran Wo- 
lodymyr Kosyk (b. 1924), who in the 1950s was OUN(b) liaison to Fransisco 
Franco and Chiang Kai-Shek, serves as honorary director of the Center for the 
Study of the Liberation Movement.” It’s director, Volodymyr V”iatrovych (b. 
1977) became a central figure in Yushchenko’s instrumentalization of history. He 
simultaneously ran the propaganda activities at the SBU archives, while con- 
trolling the access to the collections. 

On May 30, 2007, Yushchenko inaugurated The Museum of Soviet Occupation 
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in Kyiv, presenting Soviet rule as fundamentally alien, a genocidal occupation 
regime bent on exterminating the Ukrainians.” The museum claims that “Uk- 
rainian losses resulting from the famine of 1932-33 total no fewer than ten 
million people.”** Genocide is the ultimate crime. By presenting the Soviet 
project as a genocidal project, aimed at the extermination of the Ukrainian 
people, these myths aimed at delegitimizing the Soviet legacy and to excise it 
from the imagined community. Some of this narrative of othering the Soviet 
past, attributing Soviet atrocities to ethnic others has anti-Semitic under- 
currents. Levko Luk” ianenko, the chairman of the Association of Holodomor 
Researchers in Ukraine interprets “the organizers of the criminal government” 
as a Jewish conspiracy, led by Stalin, “Iosip David Vissarionovich Dzhuhashvili- 
Koba. Georgian Jew.”” Luk” ianeko alleges that “7 - 8 million citizens of Ukraine” 
were killed in the 1932-33 famine, and has argued for an international tribunal, 
“a Nuremberg-2” to try the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, to “liberate 
Ukraine from the Judeo-Zionist communism.”” In July 2008, the SBU archives 
published a list of 19 perpetrators of the “Holodomor-genocide” responsible for 
the famine. Eight of these people, or 40 % were Jews, at the same time a both 
arbitrary and deliberate selection. The perpetrators were presented in the Soviet 
fashion, listing their “real” Ashkenazi names next to their Slavic names.” 

Following the November 2006 Verkhovna Rada legislation that the 1932-33 
famine was genocide,”* the Ukrainian Ministry of Education and Science es- 
tablished “methodological recommendations” for propagating and create a 
memory of the “Holodomor of 1932-33 - the greatest tragedy in the history of 
the Ukrainian people.” The issued guidelines of creating and managing the 
memory of the tragedy: 


“The representation of the Holodomor in folklore - songs, poems, anecdotes, even it 
retelling, and how it changed over generations, took on new characteristics, on their 
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basis could be based the memory about other, analogous events (for instance, the 
famine of 1946 - 1947).”°? 


While the legislature legislated the “correct” version of Ukrainian history, the 
Security Service of Ukraine disseminated the myths. In 2009 the SBU director 
Valentyn Nalivaichenko presented material to the effect that the victims of the 
“Holodomor-Genocide” of 1932-33 in the Ukrainian SSR amounted to exactly 
10,063,000 people, of which 91,2 % were Ukrainians. The SBU arrived at this 
number by taking the highest scholarly estimate, 3,941,000 famine deaths, to 
which they added 6,122,000 “unborn” people.” Also the court system was as- 
signed a role in the process; in the final days of Yushchenko’s presidency the Kyiv 
court of appeals posthumously found Stalin and the “leadership of the Bolshevik 
totalitarian regime guilty of genocide of the Ukrainian national group.”" A 
politicized version of the past was resurrected; if Stalin was posthumously put on 
trial, UPA commander Roman Shukhevych, OUN leader Stepan Bandera, and 
the 1941 OUN(b) “Prime Minister” Yaroslav Stets’ko were posthumously ele- 
vated as national heroes. 

The glorification of the extreme right faced mounting criticism, not only from 
Jewish groups, but towards the end of Yushchenko’s presidency also from Poland 
and the European Union. Hyperbolic instrumentalization of the famine was used 
to counter the sharp international condemnation regarding Yushchenko’s his- 
tory politics. When his designation of Shukhevych as “Hero of Ukraine” was 
sharply condemned by Yad Vashem, Yushchenko attempted to counter the 
criticism by sponsoring the performance of a Ukrainian choir and ensemble 
performing a “Requiem for 10,000,000” in Jerusalem in April 2008. The Requiem 
was scheduled to be performed in “dozens” of Western countries thereafter.” 
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Fig. 4. “Requiem for 10,000,000” (http ://www.newswe.com/index.php?go=Pages& in=view& - 
id=280) 


Yushchenko’s policies not only polarized Ukraine, but also tested the patience 
of his closest supporters in Europe. In 2010 he received 5,5 % of the popular vote, 
a world record for an incumbent president.” 


Ukrains’ka Pravda/Istorychna Pravda — Ukrainian Truth/Historical 
Truth: “Truth” as a National Value 


Ironically the mythmakers present their narratives as truths, which they jux- 
tapose with the “a-historical, amoral and a-ethical realm of socialism.” The 
legitimizing historians claim to “recover” the true, national version about the 
past, which they, in turn, contrast with a “false Soviet history.”™ “Nationalist 
intellectuals equated national history with the formerly repressed and thus today 
both morally superior and ,true‘ memory of the [...] Ukrainian people” Wilfried 
Jilge has observed. The OUN and UPA are presented as fighting on behalf of the 
people, their opponents reduced to “traitors” and “enemies”. “Thus, the silence 
of the national view of history about their participation in criminal acts against 
the ,others‘ is justified.” 

The titles of the “national-democratic” venues are telling: one of the most 
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prominent organs is the internet journal Ukrains’ka Pravda, [The Ukrainian 
Truth] and its sub-section Istorychna Pravda [Historical Truth] betraying the 
deep Soviet roots of this narrative. Ukrains’ka Pravda has been particularly 
active on the revisionist front, publishing outright falsifications in order to 
legitimize nationalist ideology, something particularly apparent in their denial 
of, or justification of OUN collaboration with the Nazis.* To the mythmakers 
there is literally a subjective Ukrainian truth, to which the “nation” is entitled. 
Despite the claims to truth and scholarly objectivity, this rather crude form of 
myth making is indifferent and unreceptive to scholarly scrutiny.” Despite its 
claims to truth and scholarly objectivity, these ideologists operate outside the 
realms of accepted scholarly practice, and without regards to the universal 
values upon which academic inquiry is based.” 

The mythmakers have presented OUN forgeries as authentic documents, 
whereas anti-Semitic statements by the OUN leaders are dismissed as KGB for- 
geries.” V”iatrovych has dismissed the OUN’s anti-Semitism and participation in 
the Holocaust as ‘a historical myth,’ presented its role in the progroms and anti- 


Jewish murders as subject of ‘much academic controversy.” V”iatrovych has 
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defended and justified war crimes, such as the murder of civilians by Ukrainian 
Schutzmdnner in German service in Belarus.” 

Promoters of “national history” regularly dismiss Soviet documents as 
propaganda when they do not serve the ideological “national truth” narrative, 
but accept them at face value as evidence when they do. Regarding the OUN-UPA 
murder of the Volhynian and Galician Poles, V”iatrovych and his center present 
the Polish victims of OUN-UPA not as victims of systematic mass murder but as 
casualties of a “Second Polish-Ukrainian War” in which “there was no dis- 
proportionality between the Ukrainian and Polish [victims].””” Needless to say, 
this sort of denial, in combination with a cult of the perpetrators has not been 
helpful for Polish-Ukrainian reconciliation. 

While V”iatrovych enthusiastically endorses the interpretation of the 1932 - 
33 famine as genocide and was instrumental for the dissemination of the 10 
million claim, he dismisses it as a political game when the Polish Sejm uses the 
same term to describe the OUN-UPA’s mass murder of Polish civilians in Vol- 
hynia and Galicia in 1943 - 44: “the concept (of genocide) has no legal basis, but 
is exclusively political” V”iatrovych asserted,” adding that “I am frightened by 
the hunt for corpses.””* 

In contrast to the sizable resources invested in rehabilitating, “the Ukrainian 
National Liberation movement” Ukrainian funding of research on the Holocaust 
has been minimal, and the little research on the Holocaust that takes place in 
Ukraine is largely funded by foreign organizations and NGOs.” This is no 
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coincidence, Wilfried Jilge has pointed out the exclusion of Holocaust and that 
these victims cannot be included, as long as OUN is celebrated as heroes: “At the 
end, the UPA struggling for freedom and independence becomes an exclusive 
victim of both totalitarian powers; thus, its criminal actions against the ,others‘ 
during the war are also morally justified by a narrative of victimization.””° 


“Only by excluding the Holocaust from a narrative of Ukrainian national history are 
nationalist intellectuals able to preserve an unambiguously positive image of the OUN 
and UPA, and thus their function as state-legitimizing symbols, as well as of the 
Ukrainians as a victim nation, and, finally, of a morally superior collective self.””’ 


Similarly, University of Lund historian Johan Dietsch, points at a similar ex- 
clusive relation between Holocaust and “Holodomor.” 


“[T]he Holocaust in Ukraine could seriously undermine the tragic conceptualization of 
Ukrainian history. There is no room for competing narratives of victimization, and 
acknowledging the Holocaust in Ukraine would cast a long shadow over the heroic 
Ukrainian national movement.”” 


The instrumentalization and manipulation of history has not been without its 
critics. Viktor Yushchenko established the “scientific-propagandistic” SBU with 
the functions of the political police and a Ukrainian institute of National 
Memory, in the role of a “Ministry of Historical Truth” liberal Ukrainian his- 
torian and publicist Vasyl Rasevych writes.” 


The Diaspora Echo Chamber 


While Yushchenko’s propaganda met significant resistance, also among young 
people, his myths were received enthusiastically within the Ukrainian diaspora 
and by the Ukrainian extreme right. In Canada, Yushchenko emboldened the 
Ukrainian Canadian Congress to seek Canadian state recognition for veterans of 
the OUN and the UPA. On Remembrance Day 2010 the UCC saluted veterans of 
the Waffen-SS Galizien.” 

The UCC’s celebration of Ukrainians in service of Nazi Germany went hand in 
hand with inflation of the famine deaths numbers. Supplied with figures from 
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the UCC, and seeking to court the “ethnic” vote, Canadian Prime Minister 
Stephen Harper, during his official visit to Ukraine in October, 2010, repeated 
the 10,000,000 number. “Almost as many Ukrainians died in the Holodomor 
during the 1930s as there were Canadians alive at that time” Harper claimed. (In 
1932, there were 10,6 million Canadians.) This number UCC president Paul Grod 
further exaggerated, claiming that “more people were killed during that horror 
than were alive in Canada at that time.”*'As a source for this claim, Grod cited 
Journal of Holodomor Studies editor Roman Serbyn, professor emeritus at the 
Université du Québec a Montréal (UQAM), who to “the man-made famine that 
ravaged Ukraine in 1932 - 1933 and caused the deaths of 7 to 10 million people” 
adds “the destruction of the 8,000,000 ethnic Ukrainians living on the eve of the 
genocide in the Russian Republic (RSFSR).”** Taken to task by the press for their 
inflation of the famine number, the UCC quietly removed their exaggerated 
numbers from their website, but continues to make the ten million claim in 
mailing to their members and sympathizers.™ 

Generally, attitudes are more radical among the politically active segments of 
the Ukrainian diaspora than public opinion in Ukraine proper. There are some 
diaspora historians who have taken Yushchenko to task for not making the 
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rehabilitations far-reaching enough. Serbyn, who also serves on the board of the 
UCC National Executive, would like to see more Ukrainian military formations 
in Hitler’s service included in the honoring and myth making, similarly to the 
UCC’s promotion of the Waffen-SS Galizien in Canada.** Commenting on 
Yushchenko’s myth making, Serbyn wrote that “This fostering of a shared Uk- 
rainian heritage was a noble one. What Yushchenko can be reproached with is 
not having brought into the project the Ukrainian veterans of the Waffen-SS 
Division Halychyna and other units of the armed forces of the Axis powers.”*° 


“Communism = Nazism” 


On June 22, 2011, the Lviv city council, in which Svoboda constitutes the largest 
faction, covered the city with posters to mark the 70" anniversary of the German 
invasion of the Soviet Union.*” One of the images is a famous photo of awoman 
who discovered a loved one: a son, a husband, or a father, among the many 
victims, killed by the NKVD before the Soviets retreated in panic. The posters 
purport to highlight two crimes, committed in wartime Lviv. The choice of 
images and the text, COMMUNISM=NAZISM. The notion of absolute equality 
of Soviet and Nazi crimes, sometimes referred to as the “red-brown” equation, is 
not unique to Lviv, but is encountered in several post-communist states. The 
imagery on the poster is representative of this narrative. The poster externalizes 
the violence and reduces Ukrainians to victims without agency. 

However, the original photos actually depict three atrocities, acts of political 
violence committed by three totalitarian forces: the Soviets, the Germans, and 
Ukrainian Nationalists. On the original photo from the Lonts’kyi prison we see 
Jews sitting while militiamen from the OUN(b)-organized militia issue in- 
structions. The Jews are awaiting to be assigned new tasks or else to be executed. 
After the Poles, in 1941, Jews constituted the second largest ethnic group in Lviv, 
more than twice as big as the Ukrainians. Very few survived the Holocaust, which 
in Lviv started with the pogroms of June-July 1941. After being forced to exhume 
the bodies of NKVD victims, thousands of Jews were killed in the OUN(b)- 
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Tropma Ha JlonuybKoro, JIibsis Mnouja 3a OnepHHM TeaTpOM, Jib ey 
30 YepBHA 1941 pony Gepesenb 1942 poxy 


AbBIBCbKA 
MICbKA PAAA 


Fig. 5. “Communism=Nazism” propaganda poster by the Svoboda-dominated Lviv City 
Council, June 2011. (http://www.cdvr.org.ua/content/y-nbBoBi-31BMIMCb-6i1Gopau-y-aM’ATb- 
TIpO-2%KepTB-Ha I[MCTCbKOrO-Ta-KOMYHiCTH4HOr0-pexKUMIB) 


organized pogroms.” Lonts’kyi prison became one of the main stages of pogrom 
activity.’ The Lonts’kyi prison is now a museum, dedicated to Soviet atrocities. 
It was initially intended to be run by Yushchenko’s Institute of National Memory. 
After the institute’s dissolution and reorganization in 2010, the SBU leased the 
premises of the former prison to the Center for the Study of the Liberation 
Movement.” The Museum is a prime example of postcommunist Holocaust 
negationism. In its permanent exhibit we again encounter the photo of the 
traumatized woman, photoshopped to obfuscate the plight of the Jews at the 
hands of their tormentors from the OUN militia. The Jews, awaiting their death 
at the hands of the OUN militia are literally covered up with large target boards of 
Soviet crimes. A target board with an exact number of 1,681 depicts the number 
of NKVD victims at Lonts’kyi prison.”’ There is no mentioning of the pogrom, 
nor the role of the OUN its execution. 
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Fig. 7. Lonts’kyi prison, Lviv, June 30, 1941. The back side carries the text “Juden warten” [“Jews 
are waiting”]. Collection of David Lee Preston, Philadelphia. 
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Fig 8. Holocaust negationism, Lviv, 2010. The same photo at the permanent exhibit at the 
Lonts’kyi Street Museum Prison, Lviv. The Jews, forced to bury the bodies of the NKVD victims, 
surrounded by the OUN(b) militia are photoshopped out and literally covered with statistics of 
Stalinist terror. Photo courteousy of John-Paul Himka. 


Both posters are typical for this sort of selective, ethnicized victimization 
narratives. Ukrainians figure in the role of victims, not only of the Soviets, but 
also of the Nazis, whereas there the plight of the Jews is passed over in silence. In 
particular, the role of Ukrainians as perpetrators is actively obfuscated. The 
equating of communism with Nazism serves the purpose of whitewashing the 
OUN, which is presented as “freedom fighters”. 

In Western Ukraine, local initiatives have moved ahead beyond the initiative 
set up by Yushchenko’s government. Paradoxically, given the presentation of the 
OUN as anti-Nazi resistance fighters, in Lviv also the veterans of the Ukrainian 
Waffen-SS division Galizien are treated as heroes, streets renamed after its in- 
itiators and sponsors. The anniversary of the establishment of Waffen-SS Gali- 
zien in 1943 are celebrated with festivities and marches in Lviv and other Ga- 
lician cities. In Lviv a taxi company, named after Waffen-SS Galizien opened. The 
uniformed cab driver greets the customer with the OUN salute “Slava Ukrainy! 
Heroiam Slava! SS Galizien greets you! Please have a seat” and entertain their 
customers with patriotic music in the cab during the ride. “Io most people in 
Lviv, SS Galizien are heroes, who fought for Ukrainian independence - in a way 
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they found acceptable” the director of the company opines.” On June 30, 2011, 
Lviv re-enacted the June 30, 1941 declaration of “statehood.” Flaneurs in their 
folkloristic Sunday best enthusiastically applauded men in SS uniforms re- 
enacting the German conquest, Stets’ko’s declaration of statehood was read out 
loud. The NKVD murders were heavily emphasized, but no mentioning of the 
pogroms.” Currently there is a discussion about renaming the Lviv airport after 
Stepan Bandera.” 

The multiple Stalinist, Nazi, and Nationalist crimes have become political 
currency for ideologues, legitimizing historians, mythmakers and memory 
managers. Typically, the nationalist narratives telescope the traumas of the in- 
group, obfuscating the suffering of others. Atrocities are upgraded, downgraded, 
obfuscated and manipulated for transparent political purposes. Nation-state 
consolidation is placed above universal values, human tragedy exploited for 
political ends, a process in which more emphasis is put on the ethnicity than 
humanity of the victims. Typical for this sort of ethnic narcissism is the reaction 
to Timothy Snyder’s blockbuster Bloodlands when it appeared in Ukrainian 
translation. Istorychna Pravda presented it under the headline “Timothy Snyder: 
‘There were two Holodomors in Ukraine, a Soviet and a Nazi one.” 


One imagined community — or two 


Despite massive propaganda efforts, Yushchenko’s narrative has had a limited 
impact outside Western Ukraine. Opinion polls indicated that at the end of 
Yushchenko’s presidency roughly one-fifth of Ukrainians shared the inter- 
pretation of Yushchenko and his legitimizing historians. According to a October 
2009, survey, 14 percent of Ukrainians had a positive or very positive attitude 
towards the OUN(b), 13 per cent to the UPA, whereas 45 negative and very 
negative to the OUN(b), the same number as for the UPA.” In 2012, 24 % of 
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Ukrainians surveyed supported the idea of recognizing OUN-UPA as “partic- 
ipants of the struggle for Ukrainain state Independence” whereas 57 % were 
opposed.” Similarly in July, a 2011 Ukrainian poll showed that 36 % of Ukrai- 
nians regard Stalin a “great leader” whereas 34 % do not.” 

National myths on the basis of a victimization narrative around the famine 
have more potential as a mobilizing national myth: according to a November, 
2007 poll by the Kyiv International Institute of Sociology 63, 2 % of Ukrainians 
approved of the 2006 law which legislated the famine as genocide.” While he 
endorses the interpretation of the famine as genocide, Yushchenko’s successor 
Yanukovych fired V”iatrovych and announced his plans to close the Institute of 
National Memory.'” It was later reopened under new management, its in- 
strumentalization of history less explicit and its memory management tasks 
much diminished.'”' He, and his controversial minister of education Dmytro 
Tabachnyk have continued Yushchenko’s practice of polarizing the political 
landscape. With Yushchenko discredited and Yulia Tymoshenko sentenced to a 
lengthy prison sentence on corruption charges in a trial which has been inter- 
nationally condemned as a political process, Svoboda is now the main cham- 
pions of the OUN cult. Years of state propaganda have increased the appeal of 
Bandera, Stets’ko, and Shukhevych, something that has benefited their ideo- 
logical successors. Yushchenko’s legitimizing historians cleared the path for the 
neo-fascist, anti-Semitic, anti-Polish, and anti-Russian Svoboda party. Region- 
ally limited to Galicia, in the local elections the Ternopil region, in 2008 it became 
the by far largest political party with 34,69 % of the votes cast. It has received 
similar numbers in Lviv and Ivano-Frankivsk.'” Its national breakthrough came 
in the October, 2012 parliamentary elections, when it received 10,4 % of the vote 
nationally." Tymoshenko, who as prime minister and presidential candidate 
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remained cool to Yushchenko’s OUN cult, made her appearance in court by three 
times defiantly shouting the OUN greeting “Slava Ukraini!” to her supporters, 
who responded “Heroiam slava!”"™ 

After 20 years of independence, memory and identity in Ukraine remains 
divided. The spectacular failure of Yushchenko’s attempts at myth making and 
memory management, the return of Yanukovych and the rise of the ultra-right 
has disheartened and disillusioned large sectors of society. Leading public in- 
tellectuals, among them Mykola Riabchuk and Iuryi Andrukhovych have openly 
called for the division of Ukraine, challenging the entire imagined community, 
calling into doubt the existence of one Ukrainian nation.’ 


“To be honest, I would not have any problem with this country being a little bit smaller. 
Also very small - with a capital in, say, Lviv. For me personally, Ukraine ends where the 
Ukrainian language ends. ...The Kyiv residents, I guess, don’t really know where they 
belong - to the Ukrainian-European or the Orthodox-Russian world. ...For me, per- 
sonally, Ukraine ends on the historical borders of the Rzeczpospolita and the Het- 
manate. All the rest constitutes wild plains [Dyke Pole].”'°° 


The western part of the country seems to be stepping up its efforts at myth 
making, expressed in ever more radical forms, while questioning the Ukrainian 
credentials of the eastern part of the country. At the same time, increasingly 
powerful voices seriously raise the question about dividing the country. In- 
creasingly, the hegemonic nationalism in the West is articulated in opposition to 
the eastern and southern parts of the country, associating the critique of the 
nationalist myths with lack of Ukrainian credentials. 

Ironically, a nation building myth constructed on victimization (primarily of 
eastern Ukrainians) is simultaneously bringing into question the Ukrainian 
credentials of those parts of the country where famine was the most severe. In 
some cases they are even orientalized and othered as non-Europeans, their part 
of Ukraine presented as the “wild fields” fundamentally different and alien to the 
“true” “European” and cultured Ukrainian Kulturtrdger from Galicia. After 
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twenty years of independence, there is not one, but several rivalling and anto- 
gonistic myths in circulation, as diverse as the historical experiences of this 


young state.'”” 
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Israeli-Ukrainian Relations after ‘the Euromaidan 
Revolution’ — the Holocaust and the New Ukrainian 


Identity in the Context of the European Aspirations 
of Ukraine 


Abstract: The Euromaidan revolution totally reoriented Ukraine's policy in both internal 
and external dimensions. The new Ukrainian authorities facing Russian aggression and 
domestic instability started to build a new national identity in order to consolidate social 
cohesion. Due to the fact that Kiev’s new historical narrative glorifies the Ukrainian nation- 
alists from the Organisation of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) and the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army (UPA) who contributed to the Holocaust of Jews and committed mass murders on 
the representatives of other nationalities, such a policy may be a serious obstacle in the 
context of Ukraine's external relations. The present article investigates particularly Israeli- 
Ukrainian relations after the Euromaidan revolution. The article analyses the impact of the 
new Ukrainian identity on bilateral relations as well as attempting to answer whether or not 
it may influence Kiev’s cooperation with the European Union. The article contains a brief de- 
scription of the new identity building process in the post-Euromaidan Ukraine with special 
consideration of those elements of it, which are related to “Ukrainian Nationalism” 


Keywords: European Union; Ukraine; Israel; Euromaidan; national identity; Ukrai- 
nian Nationalism; historical narrative; Holocaust; OUN; UPA 


Introduction! 


On the 21* of November 2013 Victor Yanukovych, then the president of Ukraine, with- 
drew from the Association Agreement with the European Union which led to the biggest 
mass protests in Ukraine since the “Orange Revolution” 2004. The so-called “Euromaidan 


‘The author would like to thank the anonymous reviewers for their valuable and detailed comments 
and suggestions to improve the quality of the paper. 
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revolution” had an evolutionary character with its pro-European and anti-governmental 
phases. As a result of the revolutionary events, Yanukovych’s regime was overthrown and 
social unrest spread over the whole of Ukraine. Due to the active involvement of the Rus- 
sian Federation but also some western support towards demonstration, what was to be an 
internal issue of Ukraine evolved into one of the biggest crises in Europe since the fall of 
the Iron Curtain. 

While the pro-European protesters have never trusted leaders of the Ukrainian opposi- 
tion, the overlapping crisis became a chance for the most radical organizations and political 
parties to extend their political influence. In fact, these forces determined crucial events of the 
revolution, being the driving force behind the most violent clashes between the “Berkut” and 
the regular militia. In the context of the subject matter of this article, it is more than worth 
mentioning that these organizations i.e.“Pravy Sektor” (Right Sector) or “All-Ukrainian Union 
Svoboda” (Freedom) invoked the heritage of ”Ukrainian Nationalism” *. Their involvement 
was used by Russian propaganda to describe the Euromaidan revolution as the “fascist coup 
detat” (see e.g. Shekhovtsov & Umland 2014; Ishchenko 2016; Bornio 2016). As a result of the 
Yanukovyvh overthrow, new pro-Western political elites came to power in Kiev. Despite its 
pro-European orientation, the new Ukrainian government initiated a process of historical nar- 
rative in order to build the whole-Ukrainian national identity that also included the heritage 
of ’Ukrainian Nationalism” It should be emphasized, however, that the Ukrainian nationalist 
movements from the XXth century were not the only constituents of such a narrative’. 

In the face of Russian aggression, the new authorities in Kiev desperately sought for 
historical heroes who have fought against their eastern enemy. Among others, Ukrainian 
nationalists from Stepan Bandera'’s faction of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN-b) and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) became objects of this narrative’. 


2 


> The term ’Ukrainian Nationalism” used in this article, refers to the ideological fascist movement 
represented mainly by the Organisation of Ukrainian Nationalists and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. Its 
main ideologists/activists were among others Dmytro Dontsov, Mykhaylo Kolodzinsky, Yaroslav Stetsko, 
Stepan Bandera, Roman Shukhevych. ’Ukrainian Nationalism” is often described in a literature as an 
“integral nationalism” or “ustashism” (from the Croatian Ustasa). More about the classification of the 
“Ukrainian Nationalism” in: Himka 2010; Rudling 2011; Rossoliniski-Liebe 2014; Zaitsev 2015. 

> The process of national identity building refers also to the Holodomor victims (great famine in 
Ukraine 1932-1933), so-called Nebesna Sotnya (“Heavenly Hundred’, people killed during “Euromaidan’), 
Ukrainian state organizations from the interwar period, Ukrainian poets and others. 


* One should note however that Russian aggression and the later conflict in Donbas was not the 
only cause of such a narrative. Ukraine needed social cohesion in general. It is possible that through 
such activities the new government also tried to appease radical forces and politicians who were de- 
manding glorification of their heroes. Furthermore, ”Ukrainian Nationalism” is a vital cult especially in 
the Western part of the country. It is also worthy of mention that the state-sponsored glorification of the 
“Ukrainian Nationalism” was re-initiated in 2014, while there have already been such activities during 
Victor Yushchenkos presidency. 
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Unfortunately, despite the fact that the members of above-mentioned organizations were 
fighting against the Red Army, they were followers of the fascist ideology in one (see e.g. 
Himka 2010; Rudling 2011, Rossolinski-Liebe 2014). During the Second World War, Ukrain- 
ian nationalists were actively involved in the Holocaust of the Jews as well as committing 
genocide’ on mostly Polish civilians (see e.g. Zieba 2016; Brandon & Lower 2008; Motyka 
2016; Snyder 2004). 

The present article deals with the issue of Israeli-Ukrainian relations after the Euro- 
maidan revolution. However, presentation of the whole scope of these relations is not the 
purpose of this article. Instead this research focuses only on these aspects of the bilateral 
relations that are linked to the very specific component of the new Ukrainian identity, 
namely, Ukrainian fascists organizations and their members who were involved in the 
Holocaust of the Jews. The analysis was conducted in the broader perspective of the European 
aspirations of Ukraine. In other words the research question is as follows: Might the new 
Ukrainian identity based on the legacy of the fascist movements responsible for crimes on 
Jews suspend Kiev’s cooperation with the EU, and how important in this context is Israel or 
its wider Jewish community? Due to the great significance of Ukraine for the geopolitical 
architecture of Europe as well as its security system, the author of this article considers that 
the research problem is of great importance. 


Hypothesis and the outline of analysis 


The present research is based on two complementary assumptions. The first argues that after 
the Euromaidan revolution a new Ukrainian identity, which invokes to the legacy of Ukrain- 
ian Nationalism’ is being built. While the second argues that the new Ukrainian identity may 
suspend the process of integrating Ukraine with the European Union. The above mentioned 
hypothesis could be supplemented by the statement that Israel is a key actor in this matter. 
In the course of the analysis initiatives by the Ukrainian authorities, which relate to the sub- 
ject matter were selected and examined. Then the efforts of the authorities were confronted 
with the social attitudes (secondary analysis of the poll results) and analysed in the broader 
context of European aspirations of Ukraine as well as its bilateral relations with Israel. 


”Ukrainian Nationalism” and the historical narrative in the post- 
Euromaidan Ukraine 


After the Euromaidan revolution, new Ukrainian authorities have begun to conduct its his- 
torical narrative referring to the OUN and the UPA in various dimensions - some of them 
are included hereunder to portray the general scope of the issue. As was mentioned above 


° Mass crime committed by the Ukrainian nationalists is described variously by different authors, 
some use the term “ethnic cleansing” or even “genocidal ethnic cleansing”. 
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the whole process was to create a whole-Ukrainian identity that consolidates Ukrainian 
society and makes it more coherent. To include Ukrainian nationalists in such an identity 
the new administration has begun the process of their glorification, carried on in many levels 
including rhetorical, legal and symbolical activities. It must be emphasised that the myth 
of Ukrainian Nationalism” refers mostly to the independence struggle, with its anti-Soviet 
resistance at its core. Especially, criminal acts of the OUN and the UPAs history remain 
unacknowledged. Concealment of the historical facts, however, is also a way of their falsi- 
fication. Moreover, some Ukrainian politicians and officials openly deny the contribution 
of the OUN and the UPA to the Holocaust as well as contradicting any organised character 
of mass murder of Poles (see e.g. Cohen 2016a; Cohen 2016b; Rudling 2011; Rudling 2013; 
Motyka 2012). Additionally, one should bear in mind, however, that mythologisation and 
heroisation of the OUN and the UPA is a part of larger project that aims at de-communisation 
of the Ukraine. 

The historical narrative, which refers to the "Ukrainian Nationalism’, is being conducted 
on the level of rhetoric. Ukrainian politicians, including those of the highest rank, often call 
the OUN and the UPA members as heroes and fighters for freedom. In September 2014 
during a Petro Poroshenko press conference, he was asked about his position on whether 
the UPA soldiers deserved recognition and he stated that now is the right time. Later on, via 
Twitter, Poroshenko acknowledged that “the UPA soldiers [were] an example of heroism 
and patriotism to Ukraine” (Poroshenko 2014). Such declarations frequently recurred later. 
For example on the 14" of October 2017 Poroshenko said “Today [...] on Ukraine Defender 
Day and the holiday of the Protection of the Blessed Virgin, we celebrate the 75" anniversary 
of the creation of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army, an army that was truly national from the 
first days of its creation to the end of the struggle against the inmates of their native lands, 
since it was fully formed and supported by the local population” (Ukrinform 2017). During 
his speech on that day, the Ukrainian president noted that “feats of the UPA heroes inspire 
current Ukrainian defenders” which may confirm that cult of "Ukrainian Nationalism’ is 
used as a means of the army’s mobilisation in the context of the ongoing crisis in Donbas. 
Moreover, the President emphasised the UPA contribution to the independence struggle 
and even cited the oath of the formation. Poroshenko also referred to Polish-Ukrainian 
relations and made a short comment on “hard pages of [Ukrainian] history” (Poroshenko 
2017), which clearly suggests that he was aware of the ambiguous character of the UPA’s 
activities. 

Despite the rhetoric, Ukrainian authorities carried out several other initiatives of both 
legal and symbolic character that glorifies Ukrainian nationalists. In 2014 the Defender 
of Ukraine Day was established and its celebration was designated for the 14" of October, 
which is a religious holiday Pokrova within the Eastern Orthodox tradition as well as the 
Day of Ukrainian Cossackdom. However, most importantly, the 14 of October is also 
perceived by some radical movements in Ukraine as the day of creation of the UPA. The 
above mentioned statements by Petro Poroshenko announced on the Defender of Ukraine 
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Day proves that this fact is not without significance. Thus one should interpret this initiative 
as partly glorifying the UPA especially in the context of current political reality. It is also 
worthy of mention that one of the greatest supporters of such an idea was the Svoboda 
party (Bureychak & Petrenko 2015, p.19-20), which annually organizes marches on 14" of 
October to commemorate the UPA®. 

On 9 April 2015 - shortly after the early parliamentary elections in Ukraine which 
took place on 26 October 2014 - Verkhovna Rada, which is the Ukrainian parliament, 
passed a series of “de-communization’ laws, one of which recognized the OUN and the UPA 
members as “fighters for Ukrainian independence’, as well as acknowledging their grades 
and distinctions. Moreover, according to the established law those who deny “the legality of 
the struggle for Ukraine's independence in the twentieth century” could be penalized, which 
could prevent the critical reflection on ”Ukrainian Nationalism” (Olszanski 2015a; Portnov 
2017, p. 352; Hyde 2015; Himka 2015). The initiator of the bill was Yuriy Shukhevych, radical 
politician’, long-term political prisoner and son of the UPA commander and German-Nazi 
collaborator Roman Shukhevych. 

Not only the nationalistic organisations as a whole were an object of glorification but 
also their prominent members, who are their icons. On the 5" of March 2015 Ukrainian 
MPs commemorated Roman Shukhevych with a minute's silence. Due to the activity of local 
authorities, many of the streets in Ukrainian cities are named after Ukrainian nationalists 
such as the just mentioned Shukhevych or the greatest icon of the movement, Stepan 
Bandera®. Especially in Western Ukraine, one may find a large number of monuments or 
tablets that commemorate and glorify Ukrainian nationalists (Dolinsky 2017). Each year on 
January the 1“ (the birthdate of Bandera) modern nationalists organise marches in memory 
of their “national hero” 

In March 2014 Volodymyr Viatrovych was nominated to be the Director of the Ukrainian 
Institute of National Remembrance (UINP), which in fact made him responsible for the 
historical narrative of the Ukraine (more in: Olszaniski 2017). Volodymyr Viatrovych is well 
known from his enthusiastic attitude towards ”Ukrainian Nationalism”. There have been 
plenty of publications which are critical of his methodological approach and the fact that 
he is whitewashing Ukrainian history (see e.g. Rudling 2011; Cohen 2016b; Motyka 2012). 
The new director of the UINP pays special attention to the Jews who - as he is trying to 
prove — were members of the OUN or the UPA. Such a narrative is to whitewash any anti- 


® One should bear in mind, however that the date of 14th of October is a myth or a kind of propaganda, 
in terms of UPA foundation. Later on, the date was merged with the anniversary of Stepan Bandera’s 
assassination, as well as was used as a false claim that the UPA have been struggling against both Germany 
and Soviet Russia. See e.g. (P.A. Rudling 2011). 

” Y. Shukhevych was the leader of UNA-UNSO (Ukrainian National Assembly - Ukrainian People’s 
Self-Defence). More about this political organisation in e.g. (A. Umland, A. Shekhovtsov 2014). 


5 Jt should be noted, however, that the streets were named after nationalists even before Euromaidan. 
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Semitic character of these organizations as well as to falsify any crime they committed on 
Jews. In November 2017 American historian Jared McBride published an article in which 
he de-mythologised the “legend of Leiba Dobrovski” introduced by Viatrovych as a Jew who 
was fighting in the UPA troops. As McBride explains Dobrovski was forced to cooperate with 
the UPA, rather than volunteer and as well was hiding his Jewish roots (McBride 2017). As 
Tadeusz Olszariski argues, the historical narrative significantly changed under Viatrovych 
(Olszanski 2015b), and both potential and political independence of the UINP is relatively 
high. What is more, Olszariski also noted that the UINP administration “clearly does not 
care about the possibility of a deterioration of relations with Poland or Israel, nor [...] 
with the European Union” (Olszanski 2017, p. 51). 

Considering the above-mentioned activities that in some way glorify ”Ukrainian Na- 
tionalism” it is justifiable to state that the cult of "Ukrainian Nationalism” seems to be very 
vital - especially on the political level. In terms of whole-Ukrainian identity, however, it is 
essential to investigate whether such a policy has any impact on society's attitude. Due to the 
fact that the historical memory in post-Soviet Ukraine consisted of two antagonistic narra- 
tives — nationalistic in western Ukraine and post-Soviet in eastern Ukraine - a heroisation 
of the OUN and the UPA could be a serious obstacle for new authorities (see e.g. Portnov 
2017). What seems to be interesting, despite the glorification of the OUN and the UPA, 
the merits of Ukrainians who were fighting in the Red Army were not marginalised nor 
ignored. These two antagonistic narratives differ from each other in the context of "Ukrain- 
ian Nationalism” perception. What is more, a perception of the involvement of Ukrainian 
nationalist organizations in the mass crimes is relatively low among Ukrainian society in 
general - especially in the Western part of Ukraine where the OUN and the UPA were the 
most active. For example, a majority of people in Volhynia and Galicia deny or declare that 
they are not aware of the commitment of the OUN and the UPA to the mass murders in the 
1940s (Katchanovski 2015, p. 224-225). 

There is no doubt that the Euromaidan revolution significantly reshaped social moods 
in Ukraine, also in terms of society’s attitude towards nationalism. According to the results 
of a series of surveys that have being conducted by the “Rating Group Ukraine’ since April 
2010, Ukrainians attitude toward ’Ukrainian Nationalism” has significantly evolved. While 
in the period of 2010-2014 the majority of the population were opposed to the idea of 
acknowledgement of the OUN and the UPA as freedom fighters, there was a breakthrough 
in June 2014. Since mid-2014, a number of those who acknowledge Ukrainian nationalists 
as freedom fighters began to increase. In September 2015, the number of supporters of this 
idea outnumbered its opponents. In September 2017, 49% of respondents supported the 
acknowledgement of the OUN and the UPA as freedom fighters while only 29% opposed 
the idea (Rating 2017). In the period of 2014-2016, the number of those who wanted the 
prohibition of nationalism has decreased from the level of 40% to the level of 35%. Also, 
social attitude towards Stepan Bandera became more positive since 2012 (Rating 2016). The 
evolution of the social attitude began in 2014, thus one may state that the historical narrative 
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carried out by new authorities is one of the causes. Nonetheless, significant evolution of 
the Ukrainian national identity was registered both on the level of the political activities of 
elites and social attitudes. 

It should be clearly indicated that the OUN and UPA were rather local movements, capa- 
ble of operating in only a few regions and as well they were not supported by all Ukrainians. 
However, since the Ukrainian state began to conduct its historical narrative on the basis of 
these organizations, it became responsible for the fact that the outside world, increasingly, 
equate Ukrainians with “Banderites”’. In terms of this, the propaganda conducted by the 
new Ukrainian elites is non-negligible. Thus, the Ukrainian state will not be responsible for 
the OUN and UPA crimes, but for promoting their legacy, and for falsifying the historical 
record — if such policy continued. Consequently, the Ukraine should be aware of possible 
difficulties in relations with Poland, Israel, USA and other states as well as international 
organisations. 


The Israeli-Ukrainian relations and the European aspirations of Ukraine 
in the context of the new Ukrainian identity. 


Euromaidan was a real breakthrough for Ukraine not only in terms of its national identity 
but also in terms of its geopolitical orientation. Mass protests that brought new pro-Western 
elites to power, together with Russian aggression, forced Ukraine to follow the European 
path of development. Although no one expects full integration of Ukraine with the EU 
in the nearest future, a national identity built on the basis of fascist movements may be 
a serious obstacle for Ukraine in its European course. Or, what is perhaps more important, 
may effectively hinder western assistance to Ukraine especially in the context of Russian 
aggression. Additionally, the importance of the USA in this matter should be emphasised, 
and the risk of conflict between Jewish and Ukrainian diasporas in North America should 
be recognised. 

Poland is one of the countries that is the most concerned about the new Ukrainian 
identity, which results from the suffering of many Polish civilians murdered by Ukrainian 
nationalists but also from the geopolitical importance of Ukraine to Poland'®. However, 
due to the fact that the Holocaust of Jews is one of the most important constituents of 
the European memory (see e.g. Kucia 2016; Levy & Sznaider 2002), the issue of the new 
Ukrainian identity goes beyond just Polish-Ukrainian relations, and there is no doubt that 


° Bandera followers. 

© Great importance of geopolitical position of Ukraine to the national security of Poland, that origi- 
nates in the so-called Giedroyé doctrine, was one of the main causes of the lack of open criticism by Polish 
governments over the glorification of “Ukrainian Nationalism” This strategy was changed only in 2016. 
Moreover, it should be emphasized that the Ukrainian crisis intensified Russian efforts to use historical 
conflicts (e.g. Polish-Ukrainian) in its strategy of decreasing of international support to the Ukraine. 
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Israel is a key actor in this matter. In the same time, the genocide of Poles committed by 
Ukrainian nationalists remains rather unknown for most Europeans. Thus, every voice 
criticising the new Ukrainian identity — especially those of Israeli officials - may influence 
European public opinion as well as European political elites, and in some aspects could be 
more influential than a Polish one. 

The assumption that the new Ukrainian identity may hinder EU-Ukraine cooperation 
is not without cause. On the 22" of January 2010, the then outgoing president Viktor 
Yushchenko awarded Stepan Bandera the title of Hero of Ukraine’’, which caused not only 
a Polish and an Israeli reaction but also a European one. One month later the European 
Parliament passed a resolution which criticised Ukraine for the acknowledgement of Stepan 
Bandera as a national hero. The resolution stated that the EP “deeply deplores the decision 
by the outgoing President of Ukraine, Viktor Yushchenko, to posthumously award Stepan 
Bandera, a leader of the Organisation of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) which collaborated 
with Nazi Germany, the title of ‘National Hero of Ukraine’; hopes, in this regard, that the new 
Ukrainian leadership will reconsider such decisions and will maintain its commitment to 
European values” (European Parliament 2010). Despite the fact that Yushchenkos successor 
openly criticised the former president's initiative it was the court, not Yanukovyvh who finally 
cancelled the decree. The case was crucial, however, because it has shown that the Ukrainian 
historical narrative is not without impact on cooperation with the EU. 

Furthermore, according to the legal framework of the EU even just one member state is 
able to hinder or block cooperation with a third state. Ukraine experienced it in April 2016, 
when the Dutch rejected in a referendum the approval of the EU Association Agreement with 
Ukraine. Obviously the decision of the Dutchmen was not a result of their dissatisfaction 
with the Ukrainian glorification of fascist movements, however, this event unveiled the 
mechanism that may effectively hinder further cooperation of any state with the EU. In this 
context, it is worth citing Polish politicians of the highest rank who make future EU-Ukraine 
cooperation dependent on the historical issues. Jarostaw Kaczynski, leader of the ruling party 
Prawo i Sprawiedliwos¢ (Law and Justice), stated that Poland “cannot accept the fact that 
over last few years Ukraine has created a personality cult around people who carried out 
genocide against Polish people’.“I have told it very clearly to President Poroshenko — he 
continued - that they will not come into Europe with Bandera” (Baranowska 2017). In July 
2017, the then Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs Witold Waszczykowski forewarned Ukraine 
in the same way. “Our message is very clear: You will not be let into EU with Bandera. 
[...] Before Kiev will stand in front of the gateway to Europe, asking for membership, 
we will demand all issues to be cleaned. We will be as firm as Greece is in the case of 
Macedonia” (Waszczykowski 2017). 


"Earlier in 2007 Yushchenko glorified Roman Shukhevych in the same way. 
12 This is also the case of Greece and Macedonia dispute. 
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After the Euromaidan revolution, two events dominated Israeli-Ukrainian diplomatic 
relations the most and both were related to the activity of these states in the United Na- 
tions. In 2014 the Israeli Minister did not support the U.N. resolution that called all states 
and international organisations to not recognise Russia's annexation of Crimea. Israel’s 
representative did not vote against the resolution, however, but instead of this simply did 
not attend the voting of the U.N. General Assembly". In regard to the Russian engagement 
in the Middle East - especially its operations in Syria — as well as the relatively frequent 
Russo-Israeli talks on regional security, it is obvious that Israel needs to balance between 
Kiev and Moscow. Additionally, Israeli authorities have to take into account the U.S’ posi- 
tion and its rivalry with the Russian Federation over Ukraine. Thus, U.S. State Department 
Spokesperson Jen Psaki announced that Washington was “surprised that Israel did not 
join the vast majority of countries that voted to support Ukraine’ territorial integrity” 
(Jerusalem Post 2014). One may deduce that Washington was not only surprised but also 
dissatisfied, even if Psaki declared that the issue was not of “major concern” (Jerusalem 
Post 2014; Ravid 2014). What seems to be interesting is that the Ukrainian Foreign Minister 
Pavlo Klimkin expressed forbearance to Israel’s position in this matter due to its relevance 
to Israel’s security — as he stated (Frantzman 2017). 

In 2016 the second issue of significant relevance to Israeli- Ukrainian relations appeared. 
Namely, in December the Ukrainian representative at the U.N. Security Council voted against 
Israeli settlements in Jerusalem, which caused indignation in Israel as well as resulted 
in a diplomatic scandal. In direct response to this activity of Kiev, Benyamin Netanyahu 
cancelled the visit of Ukrainian Prime Minister Volodymyr Groysman to Israel, which took 
place only after six months of strained relations. Again the Crimean annexation and the war 
in Donbas were the main causes of the event's development. Since the Russian aggression 
in Ukraine, Kiev constantly uses an argument of “international law violation” in order to 
accuse Moscow of illegal actions, to internationalise the conflict and to maintain a right to 
the uncontrolled territories which used to be under Kiev’s governance. Therefore, it would 
be extremely inconsistent if Kiev had changed the narrative and voted in favour of Israel. As 
the Ukrainian Ministry of Foreign Affairs argued, Ukraine “has consistently stood for the 
respect of international law by everyone and everywhere, since, in our own case, we have 
experienced the tragic consequences that result from its violation” (Homon 2016). 

Nevertheless, from the perspective raised in this article issue, two other events are crucial. 
The first is a visit of the president of Ukraine to Israel and the second is a visit of his Israeli 
counterpart to Ukraine - which is even more important. Petro Poroshenko visited Israel in 
December 2015. In the course of the visit the Ukrainian president made a series of bilateral 
meetings with politicians and religious leaders as well as visiting the Yad Vashem Memorial. 
As a first Ukrainian president, Poroshenko gave a speech in Knesset, which made his visit 


8 Israel was one of the 24 countries that did not attend to the voting over the Resolution 68/262 
“Territorial Integrity of Ukraine’. 
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kind of special, especially from the Ukrainian perspective. During his speech, Poroshenko 
spoke about centuries-old Ukrainian-Jewish relations and made a series of comparisons that 
make Israel and Ukraine alike. Poroshenko explained the special closeness of Ukrainians 
and Israelis by arguing that both societies experienced “unimaginable tragedies” like the 
Holocaust and the Holodomor. The Ukrainian president also mentioned over two-and-a- 
half thousand Ukrainians who were recognized by Yad Vashem as the Righteous Among 
the Nations and reminded that in 2016 Ukrainian authorities would organise an official 
ceremony commemorating the 75" anniversary of the Baby Yar massacre. He also referred 
to the contemporary international issues with special emphasis to the Russian aggressive 
policy (Poroshenko 2015). Furthermore, in his speech, Poroshenko gave a statement of 
great relevance to the subject matter of this article. At the same time, we also need to 
remember the negative episodes of our history, when collaborators, who could be found, 
unfortunately, in almost all European countries that had been occupied by the Nazis, 
were helping those monsters in bringing about the so-called “Final Solution of the Jewish 
Question.” As soon as Ukraine regained its independence, its leadership apologized 
for the crimes that had been committed by some Ukrainians during the years of the 
Holocaust. Naturally, I share this stance [...] and I’m doing it in the Parliament of the 
Jewish state, as I stand before the children and grandchildren of Holocaust victims, the 
people who have survived through this horrible tragedy of the Jewish people, and before 
all citizens of your country. The crimes of the collaborators are knocking not only at 
your hearts but also at ours. We cannot let them be forgotten - Petro Poroshenko said. 
(Poroshenko 2015). 

Such a statement by the Ukrainian president clearly suggests that he is fully aware of the 
contribution of Ukrainian collaborators to the Holocaust. In his speech, however, Poroshenko 
did not mention the fact that Jews were also murdered in organised way by the Ukrainian 
organisations like the OUN and the UPA. The narrative of local collaborators who could 
be found in almost all occupied by the Nazis countries significantly marginalises the 
problem responsibility of the Ukrainian nationalists. In fact, the OUN and the UPA were 
not a part of official apparatus of the Ukrainian state - which anyway did not exist at that 
time — thus Kiev is not legally responsible for its genocidal activities. However, their myth 
is an important component of the new Ukrainian identity and historical narrative, which is 
being built under Poroshenko and with his contribution, which in turn puts Kiev in a difficult 
position. In fact, a policy of glorification of the OUN and the UPA is incoherent with the 
acts of apology and statements like that cited above. One should bear in mind, however, 
that Poroshenko’s statements were dependent on political situation of Ukraine that seeks 
internal stability and faces the “propaganda war’. Thus, Ukraine's relations with partners 
seems to be even more complicated. 

Israel’s president Reuven Rivlin visited Ukraine in September 2016. While visiting the 
country he met Ukrainian politicians and leaders of Jewish organizations as well paying 
tribute to the victims of the Holodomor. One could notice a kind of symmetry in the 
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Poroshenko and Rivlin visits. Israel’s president like his counterpart before him also had 
an opportunity to give a speech during a special plenary of the Ukrainian Parliament as 
part of a day of commemorations for the 75" anniversary of the Babi Yar Massacre. During 
his speech, Rivlin recalled the dark pages of Ukrainian history and due to the fact that he 
directly blamed the OUN for the Holocaust, the speech is essential for this analysis. “Many 
of the collaborators were Ukrainian, among the most notorious the members of the 
OUN who carried out pogroms and massacres against the Jews and in many cases 
handed them over to the Germans” — Rivlin said (Rivlin 2016). The Israeli president not 
only blamed the Ukrainian nationalists for mass crimes but also gave a very suggestive 
message to the members of the Verkhovna Rada by saying that “The valley [Babi Yar] saw 
two horrific sins. The first sin, was the sin of murder and destruction. The second sin 
was the sin of concealment and destruction of the memory. The second sin was no less 
systematic or relentless than the first - it was as comprehensive as the massacre itself. 
[...] No interest can ever justify silence, apathy, or hesitation in the face of anti-Semites. 
And national leaders who support anti-Semitic, racist, or neo-Nazi ideas will not be 
welcomed as friends among the family of nations” (Rivlin 2016). By saying this Israel’s 
President decisively emphasised his lack of acceptance of the current historical narrative of 
Ukraine. Moreover, he clearly suggested that such a narrative may be destructive in terms 
of international relations and may result in international ostracism. The statement by the 
highest ranked Israeli politician may have a great impact on international public opinion. 
Especially when the issue refers to the Holocaust, a neo-fascism or anti-Semitism. 

Reuven Rivlin’s speech was widely commented on by the Ukrainian politicians/elites who 
were disagreeing with the points that Israeli president made on the OUN’s contribution to the 
Holocaust. In direct reaction to this Volodymir Viatrovych stated that the OUN contribution 
to the Holocaust is a Soviet myth that is now being repeated by Rivlin (Viatrovych 2016). 
Such a commentary was actually a denial of Ukrainian nationalists responsibility for mass 
murders of Jews and a kind of criminal offense, punishable according to the Ukrainian “de- 
communisation law”. Member of the Ukrainian Parliament and leader of the Radical Party, 
Oleh Lyashko, even demanded that Israel apologise for the statements made by president 
Rivlin (Lyashko 2016). 

Additionally, it is worth making a short note that also the Ukrainian and global Jewish 
communities, as well as other groups interested in this matter were afraid of the consequences 
of the new Ukrainian narrative. In April 2015, 70 scholars and experts on Ukraine wrote 
an open letter to the president of Ukraine and the chairman of the Ukrainian Parliament 
to reject the legal acts of the 9" of April 2015, described above, that were partly glorifying 
the OUN and the UPA (Marples 2015). In April 2017, Eduard Dolinsky, the director of the 
Ukrainian Jewish Committee wrote an article for the New York Times in which he accused 
the government of links with far-right movements. He also enumerated anti-Semitic acts 
of vandalism. Dolinsky pointed out that the Babi Yar’s commemorative memorial was 
vandalized nine times in 2015 and 2016 and stated that “the climate of anti-Semitism can 
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be found elsewhere” (Dolinsky 2017). All those events, comments, letters, speeches have 
a great impact on international opinion. There is no doubt that the voice of Israeli politicians 
is especially influential and may strengthen criticism of Ukraine. Nothing may enlighten 
problem better than a brief look at the titles in the most prominent news agencies (see e.g. 
Cohen 2016b; Cohen 2016a; Milne 2014; Dolinsky 2017; Liphshiz 2016). 


Conclusions 


After the Euromaidan revolution, the Ukrainian government redefined the historical narra- 
tive in order to create a new whole-Ukrainian identity. For various reasons this new identity 
is to be based also on the legacy of the ”Ukrainian Nationalism” movements. The historical 
narrative conducted by the Ukrainian authorities significantly reshaped social attitudes to- 
wards the cult of Ukrainian Nationalism” which is becoming more and more popular. Since 
Kiev has chosen to cooperate with the West, every act that glorifies fascist units responsible 
for mass crimes seems to be a great obstacle for Ukraine. It is not certain that such a policy 
will hinder Ukraine's cooperation with the EU and the West or will limit their assistance to 
Kiev; however, some indicators of such a scenario have already appeared. Due to the fact 
that the the OUN and the UPA contributed to the Holocaust, Israeli- Ukrainian relations are 
strongly related to this matter. The process of the building of a new Ukrainian identity was 
not without impact on the bilateral relations, as appeared the most during Reuven Rivlin’s 
speech in the Ukrainian Parliament. Since the Holocaust is an important element of the 
European memory every statement that criticises the new historical narrative of Kiev may 
have a great impact on public opinion in European countries. 
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ALEKSANDR BURAKOVSKTY 
Independent Scholar 


During the past 20 years, Jewish-Ukrainian relations in Ukraine 
have undergone four phases, beginning with a relatively open and 
optimistic phase during the years of late perestroika to the present 
Potemkin-like status. The current president of Ukraine insists that 
all is well despite indicators that point to sharp increases in the 
manifestation of traditional anti-Semitism, as well as an official 
entrenchment of a histiography that excludes the history of Jews in 
a country that once had one of the largest populations of Jews in 
the world. 


The implosion of the USSR in 1991 provoked concern internationally that 
xenophobia, racism, and anti-Semitism would increase within the newly 
independent republics and would lead to instability, widespread violence, 
even war. The direst of the predictions remain unfulfilled. Ukraine, as the 
second largest republic in the former Soviet Union, received keen atten- 
tion, in particular from Jews worldwide who were apprehensive that the 
historically tense relations between Ukrainians and Jews would again ignite. 

As a member of the organizing committee of the Popular Movement 
of Ukraine’s (RUKH’s) first congress, and, as chairman of the Nationalities 
Council of RUKH from 1990 to 1993,' I witnessed the dramatic events of 
1991 and worked with many of the individuals that would shape the new 
country’s future. My involvement with Jewish community organizations in 
Ukraine and later in the United States allowed me to follow developments 
for almost 20 years. 

Over these years, a process that began as an open attempt to include 
Jews and other minorities in the definition of a new Ukraine has transformed 
into the present, exclusive definition that places ethnic Ukrainian identity at 
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the core. With regard to Jews in particular, what began in the early 1990s with 
the optimistic words of RUKH’s chairman Ivan Drach that “Jews in Ukraine 
should live better and feel more comfortable in Ukraine than in Moscow, 
Leningrad, New York, Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem”? has resulted instead in the 
remarks of Moshe Kantor, head of the European Jewish Congress that “the 
level of anti-Semitism in Ukraine is the highest in all of Europe.”° 

Four distinct periods can be identified in Jewish-Ukrainian relations in 
Ukraine during the period 1991—2008—first, the period of late perestroika, 
and then, since the political structure in Ukraine affords the president exten- 
sive power in determining political, economical, and social policies, three 
periods that strongly correlate with the tenures of the three presidents, Leonid 
Kravchuk, Leonid Kuchma, and Viktor Yushchenko. 

The period of late perestroika can be characterized best as cautiously 
united with guarded hope. Tension and doubt accompanied the process that 
led up to independence, but, overall, there was agreement among Ukrainians 
and among Jews about the imperative to change the Soviet Union. In the 
1 Dec. 1991 referendum, Jews voted overwhelmingly for the independence 
of Ukraine. 

During the approximately 30-month tenure of Kravchuk, efforts to create 
a new national identity and the revision of accepted history began in earnest. 
Unity began to fray and, for Jews, cautious hope to disappear as dozens 
of organizations and media with radically nationalistic positions appeared 
throughout Ukraine. In contrast, Kravchuk took steps that can be viewed 
as positive: a new nationalities law; unrestricted practice of religion; the 
return of many houses of worship, and the establishment of educational 
institutions, such as Jewish schools. However, this period also saw the final, 
massive outmigration of Jews from Ukraine. The applicable logic for the 
Kravchuk period seemed to be that since there is positive, the negative 
could be ignored. 

Kuchma, who took office in July 1994, declared from the onset that 
the national idea had not justified itself and abandoned building a distinct 
political identity for Ukraine. Instead, for the next 10 years Kuchma used 
political power to expand the economic potential of his personal network of 
loyalists. This approach did little to benefit the relationship between Jews and 
Ukrainians since unaddressed grievances festered, the courts were corrupt, 
and the media shackled. The attitude during the Kuchma era towards ethnic 
tensions was embodied by the president whose response to problematic 
issues was often “since I do not pay attention, you should not.” 

After a tumultuous election and a peaceful, but dramatic, public revolt 
known as the Orange Revolution, Yushchenko became president in 2004. 
Despite repeated assurances from Yushchenko that all is well, or will be well, 
the tension in Jewish-Ukrainian relations has intensified significantly during 
his tenure. Yushchenko overtly links the ideal of patriotism and the national 
idea to a Ukrainian ethnic identity. Unlike earlier attempts by Kravchuk, 
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who also strove to make Ukraine more Ukrainian yet made efforts to smooth 
rough edges and avoid confrontation, the attempts by the Yushchenko gov- 
ernment often appear aggressive and hostile. Matters of controversy in his 
relations with the Jewish community include the memorial complex at Babi 
Yar, the establishment and scholarship of the Ukrainian Institute of Na- 
tional Memory, the awarding of high honors to self-declared anti-Semites, 
the extreme rise in the number of anti-Semitic publications in mass distribu- 
tion, as well as anti-Semitic incidents, and a profound distortion of history. 
Yushchenko states repeatedly that there is no anti-Semitism in Ukraine with 
little proactive attempts to confront objective reality. Yushchenko’s position 
appears to be one of willful denial. 

For a better sense of the multinational composition of Ukraine’s de- 
mographics, at the end of the Russian Empire, the population of Ukraine 
included 32,893,000 Ukrainians (67.71%), 5,400,000 Russians (11.11%), and 
4,288,000 Jews (8.82%). According to the Soviet census of 1989, on the eve 
of the collapse of the USSR, the population of Ukraine included 37,419,053 
Ukrainians (72%), 11,355,582 Russians (22%), and, again in third place, Jews, 
but now only 486,326 (>1%), 10 times fewer than 70 years earlier. According 
to the 2001 census, there were 103,000 Jews in Ukraine. However, this cen- 
sus does not reflect adequately the change in state policy regarding national 
identity from the Soviet policy of assigning a nationality to the post-Soviet 
policy of voluntarily choosing a nationality. In 2001, Jews may have chosen 
to identify as Ukrainians or Russians; in turn, Jews who had earlier hidden 
their identity could now freely identify themselves as Jews. 

The dramatic drop in the population of Jews in Ukraine over the course 
of 70 years resulted in part from the dramatic events of the 20th century, 
among which were pogroms, Stalin’s repressions, World War II, the Holo- 
caust, assimilation, and massive outmigration. These events served as part of 
the backdrop of Jewish-Ukrainian relations on the eve of independence. 


CAUTIOUSLY UNITED WITH GUARDED HOPE 


By 1991, the policies of perestroika and glasnost introduced to revive the 
Communist Party and Soviet society instead resulted in unprecedented 
grassroots activism and the appearance of hundreds of neformaly [infor- 
mal groups]! throughout the USSR. Political pluralism was born, the press 
was more open, and nationalities in the 15 republics were emboldened. In 
Ukraine, this process was embodied in Narodnyi Rukh Ukrainy [The Popular 
Movement of Ukraine], or RUKH, which gained popularity in large part to 
its positions in support of democracy and inclusiveness. 

In reaction to a badly bungled coup d’état by communist hardliners in 
Moscow, reactions ranging from guarded hope to euphoria greeted Ukraine’s 
declaration of independence on 24 Aug. 1991. The majority of Ukraine’s 
citizens, ethnicity or nationality notwithstanding, appeared to be cautiously 
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united. Nonetheless, many of the tendencies that would later arise in Ukraine 
regarding attitudes towards Jews, both official and in society overall, lay 
just beneath the surface of change. Among those advocating for Ukraine’s 
independence, viewpoints diverged regarding the question of ethnic and 
national identity and the role of such an identity in Ukraine’s future. 

On 9 Sept. 1989, at the founding congress of RUKH, the delegates 
approved the “Statement against Anti-Semitism” that declared in the first sen- 
tence: “The Congress of RUKH stands against any form of national discord, 
and extends the fraternal hand of friendship to the Jewish people.” RUKH’s 
declaration of 11 Feb. 1990, “Banish Anti-Semitic Provocateurs,” stated “Sister 
and Brother Jews! RUKH is with you. RUKH supports you! Any provocation 
against you is an insult against all of our multi-national people! Let us be 
united! For your and our dignity and freedom!”® However, at a scholarly 
conference of the Respublikanska Asotsiatsiia Ukrainistiv in Kyiv 15-16 June 
1990, in his presentation “Ukrainian Renaissance and National Minorities” 
Akademik Yaroslav Dashkevych declared “about a multi-national Ukraine 
there can be no discussion!”” 

In contrast to Dashkevych were the statements made at the First 
Congress of Nationalities of Ukraine in Odesa 16-17 Nov. 1991 attended 
by more than 3,000 representatives of religious, ethnic, and national mi- 
norities, hosted by Odesa’s Mayor Valentyn Symonenko at the city’s historic 
opera theater. 

Introducing the Declaration of the Rights of Nationalities in Ukraine 
approved by Ukraine’s parliament, the Verkhovna Rada, on 1 Nov. 1991 
People’s Deputy Dmytro Pavlychko stated, “We did a great deal to achieve 
independence. Yet I want everyone to understand that in addition to all 
that was done, we, from the very beginning of this effort, declared our fight 
against anti-Semitism and extended our hand to all the national minorities in 
Ukraine.”® 

Nevertheless, again not long after Ukraine’s independence, another peo- 
ple’s deputy, former Soviet dissident Stepan Khmara, stated, “We need to get 
it into our heads that we will not achieve our goal if we are not going to be 
governed by the same principles as Ukrainian nationalists. Only we have the 
right to establish the state and national minorities cannot dictate their will to 
us.”? 


SINCE THERE IS POSITIVE, THE NEGATIVE COULD BE IGNORED 


With more than 90% of voters supporting the 1 Dec. 1991 referendum on in- 
dependence, and with more than 60% voting for him as president, Kravchuk 
was sworn in on 5 Dec. 1991 as the first president of an independent Ukraine. 
Within days, Kravchuk, who for decades held numerous Communist Party 
positions in Ukraine, summoned the leadership of the political opposition 
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RUKH to his office and began his presentation by walking in, with open arms, 
smiling, declaring, “Vy!” addressing those present, “—moi holovy obkomiv'\” 
[You!—my heads of regional councils!]. He was received by enthusiastic ap- 
plause and shouts of approval. In a sentence, former political opponents 
had become political friends as the leadership of RUKH understood that 
they were being invited to participate in power.!® 

Within a year of this meeting, RUKH, as a nonpartisan, grassroots move- 
ment, began to disintegrate and split as infighting began. Near the end of 
1993, the powerful national coalition that for several critical years set the 
tone for inclusiveness and tolerance had all but disappeared. 

The relative harmony of 1988-1992 in Jewish-Ukrainian relations be- 
gan to dissipate. Throughout Ukraine, groups, calling themselves patrioty- 
natsionalisty suddenly became very active. Chauvinistic media now openly 
declared enemies of Ukraine and Ukrainians to be “moskali, zhydy, poli- 
aky.”!' Extremely rapidly, seemingly out of nowhere, about a dozen radical 
newspapers appeared, such as Slovo, Neskorena Natsiia, Nezboryma Nat- 
siia, distributed in public places under the guise of free speech, that urged 
Ukrainians to destroy completely those not of the same blood [dukbh krovil, 
to engage in “fearsome punitive justice” against non-Ukrainian biomasy 
[biomasses].? 

During the administration of Kravchuk, the term natsiia began to be 
used in public discourse among politicians and scholars. The majority of 
politicians who used the term natsiia used it meaning Ukrainian ethnos, 
and not the nation of Ukraine. Kravchuk began the course of building a 
natsionalnu derzhavu (national state], while not clarifying what the term 
meant and without any definition in Ukrainian law for such a concept. 
Historian Yuri Badzio, former Soviet dissident and head of the Democratic 
Party of Ukraine, writing about the summer of 1991 in the leading newspaper 
of the intelligentsia, Literaturna Ukraina, unabashedly expressed the view 
that the establishment of an independent Ukraine was “a revolution of the 
Ukrainian ethnos that did not receive support from non-Ukrainians” and that 
“the foundation of the new social order should be exclusively based on the 
Ukrainian ethnic elite and Ukrainian self-awareness.” ! 

A general impression began to form that the principle of equality 
of all citizens was being rejected and relations between citizens were 
to be understood along an ethnic principle. Ukraine’s parliament passed 
a law in 1992 that was viewed widely as progressive in its support of 
minorities, which nonetheless identified Ukrainian as the dominant na- 
tionality, practically speaking, dividing all citizens into Ukrainians and 
non-Ukrainians. 

At the same time, in his opening remarks at the first World Forum of 
Ukrainians on 21 Aug. 1992 in Kyiv, Kravchuk said, “Ukraine is not only for 
Ukrainians. To build a state along a mono-ethnic principle, this is the path of 
downfall.” At this gathering, Akademik Ivan Dziuba, echoing the president, 
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stated, “The majority of theories of Ukrainian nationalism are based on the 
theory of revolutionary battle, and for this reason cannot be the ideology 
of the state. This is the path to civil war. One matter is the national idea, 
altogether different to make natsiia [people of one ethnos] the foundation 
of a mono-ethnic state.”!4 

Kravchuk’s tone, as well as his actions, indicated the desire for fairness 
and resolution. For example, after the appeal by the Nationalities Council 
of RUKH? to prosecute Anatoli Shcherbatiuk, author of numerous articles 
of vitriol against nonethnic Ukrainians, for provoking interethnic conflict 
the former was arrested on 15 Oct. 1992,!© not without consent of the 
president. However, dozens of members of parliament, self-identified as 
radical nationalists, aggressively opposed the arrest, one of the most vocal 
of whom was Khmara. Protestors stood outside of Lukianivska Prison in 
support of Shcherbatiuk. On 18 Oct., Shcherbatiuk was released; on 22 
Oct., he registered as a candidate in the upcoming parliamentary elections. 
Immediately he declared, “Ukraine—is the state of the Ukrainian natsiia. It 
is time to clean our body of parasites. The main and obligatory requirement 
of building a Ukrainian state is domination of ethnic Ukrainians in the 
structures of power.”!” 

Kravchuk was the only president who attempted to nominate a Jew, 
Yefim Zviahilskyi, a Donetsk politician, as prime minister. The parliament 
refused to confirm him. Protests notwithstanding, Kravchuk appointed Zvi- 
ahilskyi acting prime minister, a position that Zviahilskyi held until Kravchuk 
lost the 1994 presidential election. 

During the tenure of Kravchuk, Jewish outmigration from Ukraine was 
at its peak. According to the international Jewish organizations NCSJ (US) 
and Nativ (Israel), peak years for Jewish migration from the USSR/CIS 
was 1990-1994, with close to 700,000 Jews emigrating to Israel and the 
United States, almost all from Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) 
countries. !° Vladimir Khanin notes that Ukrainian Jewry decreased by 300,000 
over the decade of the 1990s, about 240,000 by immigration alone.!? The 
Israeli newspaper Sobesednik of 9 July 1992 cited statistics that, in 1991, 
147,300 émigrés from the CIS came to Israel, and that “repatriation to Israel 
also, practically speaking, ended the existence in the diaspora of the ancient 
Jewish communities in Poland and Bulgaria,” a situation similar to the one 
facing Ukraine.”° 


SINCE I DO NOT PAY ATTENTION, YOU SHOULD NOT 


Kuchma, who won the preterm presidential election in 1994, had been a 
prime minister under Kravchuk and was the former director of one of the 
Soviet Union’s largest missile production facilities. He made his mark early by 
focusing on the economy and by managing the country in the true autocratic 
style of the krasnye direktora [Red directors]. 
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Speaking at the All-Ukraine Forum of the Intelligentsia in March 1998, 
Kuchma made clear his position regarding the role of ethnic identity in 
politics: “As to the ethnic aspect, I must say, we paid a dear price, and will 
pay in the future, if, in the political life of Ukraine, directing the choir will be 
professional revolutionaries for whom nothing is sacred, nothing to brake 
them, and for whom there is no reason.”*! 

By late 1994, several hundred novoukraintsi [new Ukrainians] and biz- 
nesmeny, terms for the nouveau riche, appeared as public actors. They had 
made their fortunes in the shadowy and corrupt economy of privatization. 
Several were rumored to have purchased positions in politics, on nomination 
lists of party candidates to parliament. A few established their own political 
parties. With Kuchma, the role of a biznesmen as a political kingmaker be- 
came fully functional, completely usurping the role of the former Communist 
Party elite. 

During the mid-to-late 1990s, a major shift occurred among Jewish com- 
munity organizations. During perestroika, Jewish community organizations 
were grassroots groups, some with regional networks, generally poorly fi- 
nanced, most receiving support from Western organizations. This changed 
in the Kuchma period. Jewish organizations began to receive financing from 
Jewish businessmen in Ukraine. Soon, a few formed their own umbrella or- 
ganizations and co-opted certain existing groups, while other groups then 
faded from lack of money. As a result, a good part of what remained of Jew- 
ish community life in Ukraine depended completely on the financing of a few 
individuals. In turn, their positions in, and support of, Jewish organizations 
provided these individuals with increased civic status and political visibility.? 

The appearance and disappearance of Jewish organizations, Jewish me- 
dia, sociopolitical loyalties, and positions of Jewish media regarding politics 
was determined by these leaders. At the same time, discord and strife existed 
among them as each fought the other to be closer to power. At times, this 
strife was made public in both general and Jewish printed media as open 
confrontation. In the Jewish newspaper Vozrozdenie-91, Yosef Zissels pub- 
lished an article in which he accused his rival Ilia Levitas of being Kravchuk’s 
“vest-pocket Jew.””? A few days later, Levitas responded in Evreiskie Vesti 
accusing Zissels of being a Jewish bomzh [street person].*4 This discord 
allowed Ukraine’s presidents to have a constant opportunity to choose 
and change favorites. Levitas, who was the favored Jewish representative 
during the Kravchuk presidency, was replaced by Vadim Rabinovich during 
the presidency of Kuchma, and later by Zissels during the presidency of 
Yushchenko. Conflicts that originated more than 15 years ago among Jewish 
leaders in Ukraine continue to this day. 

During the first years of Kuchma’s administration, anti-Semitic publica- 
tions, assaults, and vandalism began to rise beginning a trend to that has 
increased over 10 years, even as the number of Jews in Ukraine has been 
decreasing.”° 
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Whereas profoundly xenophobic publications appeared during 
Kravchuk’s tenure, they were still considered marginal. By the late 1990s, 
xenophobic materials began to appear consistently in the mainstream me- 
dia, in such newspapers as Vechirnii Kyiv, Za Vilnu Ukrainu, and Silski Visti, 
the largest circulation newspaper in Ukraine. 

During Kuchma’s later years, the hostile, anti-Jewish stance of Ukraine’s 
largest educational institution MAUP?° increased noticeably, though still not 
to the degree that would become evident during Yushchenko’s tenure. 

The history of MAUP is checkered and not well documented. With 
32 campuses throughout Ukraine, and tens of thousands of students, it is 
an educational institution with the stated purpose to form an “intellectual 
elite” and to prepare students for careers and leadership positions in govern- 
ment service.?’ Printed documentation mentioning MAUP has been found 
beginning only with 1991. MAUP’s Web site, however, claims that it was 
established in 1989 as a “private, non-governmental institution of higher ed- 
ucation and research.”*° Frankly, it is difficult to believe that such a feat was 
possible during the Soviet Union, especially since the stated goals of this 
institution is to prepare students for work in the government bureaucracy. 
Doubts as to the origins of MAUP have raised suspicions for years since 
there is a question of how, in a relatively poor country, more than two 
dozen campuses came into being simultaneously during a period of political 
turmoil. 

MAUP is notorious for the deeply anti-Semitic activities of its rector Hry- 
horii Shchokin. In 2001, Shchokin attended the infamous UN conference on 
racism in Durban, South Africa that drew international attention for attempts 
to reintroduce the “Zionism is racism” position into the final declaration and 
ended in a walkout of US and Israeli delegates. A noticeable increase of anti- 
Semitic vitriol in MAUP’s publications and in Shchokin’s public statements 
began within months of his return from Durban. 

MAUP has been publishing and distributing a monthly magazine, Per- 
sonal, to government officials, academic institutions, and diplomatic staff 
since 1991, and the magazine is now sold in kiosks. MAUP publishes a 
weekly newspaper Personal Plius with a circulation in the tens of thou- 
sands. Articles that appeared soon after the Durban conference included “The 
Jewish Question through the Eyes of an American,” by white supremacist and 
former head of the Ku Klux Klan David Duke, as well as the article “Israel, 
Zionism, A Racial Double Standard,” both in issue No. 4, 2002 of Personal. 
Underscoring the close relationship between MAUP and certain government 
officials, the front cover of that issue featured several members of MAUP’s 
presidium and staff, among them former president Kravchuk, author Borys 
Oliinyk, economist Viktor Pynzenyk, foreign ministers Borys Tarasiuk and 
Hennadi Udovenko, as well as the future president, Yushchenko, who was 
the director of MAUP’s Boris Yeltsin Ukrainian-Russian Institute of Manage- 
ment and Business in 2002. 
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In another issue of Personal Shchokin’s article “Cultural Diversity and 
the Threat of Anti-Diversity” appeared in which he writes: “the main obstacle 
in the way of the coexistence of various cultures in today’s world community 
is anti-culture, which is hugely manifested in aggressive Zionist ideology and 
practice.”?? 

The positions of MAUP’s leaders could be pushed aside as the ranting 
of marginal people, except that “these anti-Semites are not marginal people 
at the fringes of society. Their circle includes ambassadors and professors.”°° 
Again indicating the close relationship between MAUP and many govern- 
ment officials, on the 15th anniversary of MAUP in May, Shchokin received 
numerous greetings from officials, including former Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs Udovenko and Tarasiuk. Tarasiuk wrote: “You have made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the preparation of highly qualified personnel for the 
Ukrainian nation ... prepared the intellectual elite of our country. ... You 
have achieved great prestige, respect and popularity not only in Kyiv and 
Ukraine, but far beyond her borders.”>+ 

Another indication of the change in the relations between Jews and 
Ukrainians in the 10 years after independence became clear during the 60th 
anniversaries of the many events of World War II, especially the anniversaries 
of Babi Yar in 2001 and the establishment of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(UPA)? in 2003. 

In 1991, the head of parliament Kravchuk, for the first time in the history 
of the Soviet Union, acknowledged Babi Yar as part of the Holocaust, and 
more than just a common grave of fraternal peoples. At the 50th anniversary 
commemoration in Babi Yar on 5 Oct. 1991, on behalf of Ukraine, Kravchuk 
apologized before the Jews and stated regret that the tragedy of Babi Yar took 
place on Ukrainian soil.** In contrast, by 2001 the discussion had deteriorated 
to polemics about how and whether the Jewish tragedy at Babi Yar should 
be commemorated at all. By 2003, certain historians and politicians had 
begun to identify Soviet soldiers as foreign occupiers and identified the UPA 
fighters, without exception, as heroes. 

Though the official rewriting of history at the level of school curriculums 
began under Kravchuk, the process was accelerated during Kuchma’s ad- 
ministration. While the Ministry of Education approved the elective teaching 
of the Holocaust for the university curriculum, it nevertheless recommends 
teaching general history at the university level based on Velesova Kniga, a 
supposedly ancient text, one of dubious origins, “a phantasmagoric fake that 
encourages strong ethnic pride in a way that conveys the notion that other 
ethnicities are not as good.”* In secondary schools, in the textbooks, “the 
Holocaust has no tie with ‘national history’. In the textbooks of world history, 
it is mentioned that the Holocaust took place in various countries in Europe, 
but not in Ukraine.”* 

Though the disturbing trend of officially diminishing or ignoring painful 
and ugly aspects of Ukrainian history began in the mid-1990s, certain 
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historians tried to use the relative freedom of post-Soviet scholarship to 
bring difficult aspects of history to the forefront. With regard to some of 
the history of what befell Jews during World War II in Ukraine, historian 
Yaroslav Hrytsak writes: “the majority of Jewish sources write about western 
Ukrainians participating in punitive actions. This is supported by the reports 
of the Einzantsgruppe that acted in many Galician cities. ... In Lviv, at the 
beginning of July 1941, during the three-day pogrom, between two to six 
thousand Jews died. At the end of July, beginning of August 1941, Ukrainian 
police, in order to commemorate the ‘Day of Petliura’, killed an additional 
five thousand Jews of Lviv, chiefly from among the intelligentsia. During the 
first days of the German occupation, anti-Jewish pogroms took place in 58 
towns of Western Ukraine, during which 24,000 Jews were killed.”°° 

Underscoring the trend officially to ignore the Holocaust in contempo- 
rary Ukraine, Ukrainian historian Serhii Bilenkyi also writes, “Almost no one 
is concerned about the lack of memory about the Holocaust in the oblast 
museums and the only reminder of the recent past of the largest minority in 
Ukraine is the half ruined Jewish cemeteries.”*” 


WILLFUL DENIAL 


Yushchenko, a banker and former prime minister under Kuchma, came to 
power because of the deep dissatisfaction of Ukraine’s citizens with the 
presidency of Kuchma and their rejection of election results rigged in favor 
of Kuchma’s designated successor. The deep dissatisfaction culminated in 
a multiweek protest during Nov—Dec. 2004 now known as the Orange 
Revolution, or more frequently referred to as Maidan in Ukraine, indi- 
cating Independence Square in Kyiv where protestors stood 24 hours a 
day. 

By late spring 2005, much of the excitement of Yushchenko’s victory 
began to dissipate as he divided political power among his /iubi druzi—dear 
friends most loyal to him and conducted a public conflict with his Maidan 
partner, the popular Prime Minister Yulia Tymoshenko. 

During the four years of Yushchenko’s tenure the painful issue of anti- 
Semitism, which was present during the previous presidential tenures, has 
sharply intensified. 

Among the findings of the “Third Report on Ukraine” released in Feb. 
2008 by the Council of Europe’s Europe Commission Against Racism and 
Intolerance (ECRD were that the “ECRI notes with concern that one of the 
main problems currently facing the Jewish community in Ukraine is rising 
anti-Semitism. ;... there is little response to anti-Semitic publications and 
manifestations from the authorities and society ... anti-Semitic attacks are 
on the rise, with a record number registered in 20006. The police often clas- 
sify these acts as hooliganism and only a few individuals have been prose- 
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cuted and convicted for these crimes. Current legislation against hate speech 
in general is rarely applied. ECRI is concerned that since its second report 
(23 July 2002), an increase in anti-Semitic publications has been noted.”** 

The Israeli agency Sokhnut conducts an annual survey worldwide on 
the status of Jews and on 27 Jan. 2008 presented results. One of the authors 
of this report, Dr. Dina Porat, writes, “There is a disparity between the 
actions taken by the governments that claim the desire to fight anti-Semitism 
and the real situation in these countries. Among the most disturbing recent 
tendencies is the anti-Semitic discourse in Ukraine.”*? 

At the end of 2007, several Jewish organizations with support from the 
World Jewish Congress and Union of Councils for Jews in the former Soviet 
Union (UCSJ) jointly conducted an annual survey “Manifestations of anti- 
Semitism in Ukraine.”“° During Yushchenko’s first few years alone, between 
2005-2007, anti-Semitic articles in mainstream newspapers doubled from the 
period 2002-2004 (1,879 compared to 816) and more than quadrupled from 
the period 1999-2001 (1,879 compared to 450) and is the highest of any 
period since independence. This count does not include examples from 
regional or local media, or political party or private publications. 

In February 2008, Evreiskii obozrevatel published the results of the sur- 
vey by the Kyiv International Institute of Sociology (KHS) for which 1,800 
residents of Ukraine were questioned about their attitudes towards Jews. The 
results indicated that the percentage of people who are willing to include 
Jews in their immediate circle (close friends, family) decreased from 38% in 
1994 to 21% in 2006. The percentage of people that do not want Jews to live 
in Ukraine at all increased from 26% in 1994 to 36% in 2006. “Most disturbing 
is the tendency for anti-Semitism to increase among the young. The largest 
increase during the past 10 years is characterized in the very young—the 
18-20 year-olds.”*! 

Besides a marked increase in anti-Semitism, in general, several other 
specific issues have also darkened Jewish-Ukrainian understanding during 
Yushchenko’s administration: the awarding of high honors to those who 
actively support anti-Semitism, the rapid increase of blasphemous and slan- 
derous activity of MAUP, and an unprecedented distortion and denial of 
Jewish history, a denial and distortion that began to take root in the final 
years of Kuchma’s tenure and has become a signature of the Yushchenko 
administration. 

During his tenure, Yushchenko has awarded Ukraine’s highest honor, 
the Hero of Ukraine medal, to people who promote overtly anti-Semitic posi- 
tions, such as Ivan Spodarenko, head of the publishing council of Silski Visti, 
as well as former Soviet dissident and former ambassador to Canada Levko 
Lukianenko. The entire staff of Silski Visti, which printed V. Yaremenko’s 
notorious articles such as “Myth of Ukrainian Anti-Semitism” (15 Nov. 2002) 
and “Jews in Ukraine Today: The Reality without Myths” (30 Sept. 2003) also 
received an award from the president. 
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Immediately after Spodarenko was honored in January 2006, former 
President Kravchuk, leading a group of Ukraine’s intelligentsia, wrote “An 
Open Letter to Ukrainian Society”4? on 27 Jan. in which the designation of 
Spodarenko as a Hero of Ukraine was harshly condemned. There was no 
reaction from Yushchenko. 

In a Silski Visti article of 26 Sept. 2006 dedicated to the 65th anniversary 
of Babi Yar, editor-in-chief Volodymyr Bilenko in an “appeal” to Jews wrote: 
“in the name of fairness and sincere co-existence, you should apologize 
before the Ukrainian people for the perfidious murder of S. Petliura, for 
participating in mass repressions against Ukrainians, for participating in the 
organization of the Holodomor, and finally for the convoluted thinking used 
in Israel for the destruction of innocent Lebanese children. Now Israel should 
come and repent before Babi Yar.” 

Yushchenko’s position from the beginning of his administration has 
been that there is no anti-Semitism in Ukraine. As writes Per Anders Rudling, 
“Anti-Semitism has been treated as if it is not a serious problem, but rather 
a marginal phenomenon at the fringes of society.”4 On 17 Sept. 2005, 
Yushchenko was in Philadelphia to receive the Liberty Medal award. As 
reported by the Associated Press, in response to a question about anti- 
Semitism in Ukraine, provoked by the brutal beating of a rabbinical student, 
Yushchenko replied, “In Ukraine there is no anti-Semitism or any kind of 
manifestation of xenophobia.” 

However, in Dzerkalo Tyzhnia, not two weeks later, the director of the 
KIIS, Prof. V. Paniotto stated, “If Ukraine was compared with other countries 
as to level of anti-Semitism, then here it is significantly higher.”“° 

Since spring 2007, four rabbis in Ukraine, where there are only a small 
number anyway, and in one instance, the rabbi’s family members, have been 
violently assaulted.*” Nonetheless, Yushchenko, who was in New York City 
on 23 Sept. 2008, almost three years to the day since his visit to Philadelphia, 
at a meeting with leaders from Jewish-American organizations, continued to 
state, “in Ukraine such a shameful phenomenon as anti-Semitism is absent.”** 

In May 2006, Yushchenko created the Ukrainian Institute of National 
Memory (UINM) and appointed Akademik lhor Yukhnovskyi to head the 
new institute. According to Yukhnovskyi, “the basic goal of the UINM is to 
develop activities that focus on the consolidation and growth of state-creating 
patriotism of the ukrainskoho narody (Ukrainian people] ... the resurrection 
of memory about the sacrifices and repressions that the ukrainska natsiia 
[Ukrainian ethnos] endured ... [and that] all those who fought for Ukraine, 
suffered, died, should be treated as national heroes of Ukraine. The policies 
of all government entities should be based on the Ukrainian idea. The work 
of all the branches of power in Ukraine should be based on the national 
idea.”*? 

Apparently, other narody, according to the UINM, are not part of 
Ukraine’s national memory. 
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Yukhnovskyi, also in an article in Dzerkalo Tyzhnia proposed the fol- 
lowing change to the Constitution: “An independent Ukraine is the result of 
the state self-definition of the Ukrainian natsiia [ethnos]. In the foundation 
of the Constitution should be the principle of the ‘national idea.””*° In 2008, 
in the new Lviv newspaper published by MAUP, Za Vilnu Ukrainu-Plius, in 
a response to an interviewer’s question about Ukraine’s history after 1917, 
Yukhnovskyi replied, “it is necessary to pay attention to the fact that the 
cities were, basically, occupied [okupovani] by Jews, Poles, Russians.” 

While the UINM ignores, minimizes, or disdains Jews in Ukraine’s his- 
tory, MAUP aggressively focuses on Jews, identifies Jews as enemies and 
promotes hatred of Jews. The Anti-Defamation League (ADL) states, “MAUP 
is the main source of anti-Semitic agitation and propaganda in Ukraine,” 
and the US Department of State identifies MAUP as “one of the most persis- 
tent anti-Semitic institutions in Eastern Europe.” 

Since 2005, MAUP began to publish books in addition to newspapers 
and journals and to organize conferences. First published by MAUP in 2002, 
David Duke received an honorary doctorate from MAUP in March 2002, 
was a visiting professor at MAUP for several semesters between 2002 and 
2005, and in 2005 was granted the degree of kandydat nauk (a Master’s 
degree) in history. In 2005, MAUP published and widely distributed an 
“appeal” to government officials entitled, “To stop the criminal actions of 
organized Judaism” that came to be known as “Appeal of the 100” for the 
100 signatories. Among the signatories were Heroes of Ukraine Lukianenko, 
Spodarenko, and Khmara.°! On 2 Nov. 2005, MAUP issued a statement of 
solidarity with Iranian President Ahmadinejad’s threat to that Israel “must be 
wiped off the map.”*’ Rector Shchokin added his own viewpoint: “We'd like 
to remind you that the Living God Jesus Christ said to Jews two thousand 
years ago: ‘Your father is the devil!’”*° 

Jewish community leaders in Ukraine have repeatedly asked govern- 
ment entities to make transparent the sources of MAUP’s financing. The 
US Department of State International Religious Freedom Reports for 2007 
and 2008 note that MAUP “reportedly receives significant funding from 
several Middle Eastern government sources” and according to ADL, there 
are “widespread allegations that MAUP receives funding from the Iranian 
regime.”*’ It is not clear why no government entity or security agency in 
Ukraine is willing to determine and disclose how this large, private, educa- 
tional institution, one that is consistently identified in international govern- 
mental and nongovernmental organization (NGO) reports as the main source 
of anti-Semitic propaganda in Ukraine, is actually financed. 

Controversy surrounding MAUP was an obstacle for Yushchenko in 
achieving one of his economic goals for Ukraine: the repeal of the Jackson- 
Vanik Amendment to the 1974 US Trade Act. On 6 April 2005, Yushchenko 
addressed a joint session of the US Congress during which he called for 
the lifting of restrictions. The yearlong effort to repeal the amendment was 
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undertaken by two former ambassadors to Ukraine, William Green Miler 
and Steven Pifer, co-chairs of a coalition comprised of approximately 250 
NGOs and businesses. The coalition faced skepticism from congressional 
leaders regarding the lack of anti-Semitism in Ukraine and, in particular, 
the activities of MAUP, which delayed the amendment’s repeal. In response 
to MAUP, both NCSJ and the US-Ukraine Foundation, organizers from the 
Jewish- and Ukrainian-American communities, issued statements on 23 Dec. 
2005 noting “Coalition representatives in recent contacts with Congress have 
heard considerable concern about the anti-Semitic nature of MAUP state- 
ments. ... There can be no place for anti-Semitism in a modern European 
democracy.”*® 

On 8 March 2006, the US Congress repealed Jackson-Vanik for Ukraine. 
Congressman Tom Lantos stated that he supported the repeal “reluctantly and 
with reservations. ... Like all of our colleagues, I welcome the democratic 
strides ... and I want to note that the country has met the basic narrow 
condition for lifting Jackson-Vanik restrictions: Jews are allowed to emigrate 
from Ukraine. But I am very deeply concerned about the larger human rights 
questions and particularly the failure to deal with rampant anti-Semitism in 
Ukraine.”*? He added that he expects the Ukrainian government to revoke 
MAUP’s license, which was not done, though Ukraine’s Ministry of Education 
issued a condemnation, and closed seven MAUP campuses.°° 

Certain members of the intelligentsia in Ukraine, in response to the 
actions of MAUP and to the lack of action on the part of government offi- 
cials, issued a statement in July 2005 “Against xenophobia, for a European 
Ukraine”®! that received 250 signatures. While there was no reaction from 
the government of Ukraine, there was a reaction from MAUP, which sued 
the first few signatories, first among them Akademik Myroslav Popovych, for 
slander. On 1 Feb. 2006, these signatories sent out an appeal for support that 
was sent to Ukrainian academics via e-mail worldwide.© In Feb. and March 
2006 more than 100 academicians from outside Ukraine, as well as leaders 
from the Ukrainian diaspora, signaled their support of the academicians and 
against MAUP’s lawsuit. These efforts had little impact. Rather than refusing 
the case from the outset as without merit, the court reviewed the case for 
almost a year, requiring the academicians to testify exhaustively numerous 
times and then dismissed the case with no ruling. 

Lukianenko, in his article for MAUP “The Jewish Question: Does Anti- 
Semitism Exist in Ukraine?” wrote, “Ukrainian Zionists are trying to slow 
the growth of economic and other relations with Arabs, that is they are 
working against the national interests of Ukraine. Zionism was recognized 
by the United Nations as a racist ideology and was placed on the same level 
as Hitler’s Nazism. Is it possible that they think that people’s patience is 
endless, that it will never break? In vain! ... The mass media is in the hands 
of Jews in Ukraine and they cultivate treason, lechery, licentious behavior, 
perfidy, cruelty, and sadism.” 
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Disregarding this deeply offensive activity, and despite numerous 
protests from Jewish community leaders to this and similar articles, on 22 
Nov. 2007, Yushchenko again awarded Lukianenko, however, this time with 
the honor of the Order of Yaroslav Wise. 

Among the most contentious of issues during the Yushchenko admin- 
istration, not only for Jews, but for many Ukrainians and Russians as well, 
is the persistent public glorification by the Yushchenko government of the 
interwar Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) and the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army (UPA), though two entities, frequently referred to as OUN-UPA, 
denying any negative, or even criminal, activity and ignoring all protests and 
information contrary to their claims. 

However, as historian Marco Carynnyk writes, “Anti-Jewish prejudice of 
the OUN(b) was programmatic and pogrommatic. Nationalists considered 
that it was necessary to be rid of Jews and disputes among them were 
concerned only with how best to achieve this goal. Not all would have agreed 
with Yaroslav Stetsko when he tried to convince the Germans to ‘expediently 
destroy Jews and to bring to Ukraine German methods of exterminating all 
that is Jewish.’””©> 

On 12 Oct. 2007, Yushchenko signed a directive that posthumously 
awarded OUN member and UPA Commander Roman Shukhevych the Hero 
of Ukraine medal, a decision that stunned Jews worldwide. On 15 Oct., the 
Lviv newspaper Postup published that a monument to OUN leader Stepan 
Bandera had been unveiled in Lviv on 14 Oct. 

In protest to these and other events, on 17 Oct. 2007 Jewish commu- 
nity leaders, including V. Rabinovich, Ia. Tabachnik, and A. Feldman, sent 
an open letter of protest to Yushchenko, published in Stolichnye Novosti 
that began: “Recently, in Ukraine, the number of incidents that can be 
considered to be a direct rebirth of fascism and a threat to the stabil- 
ity among national peoples and to stability in the country have increased 
dramatically.” 

From 13-15 Nov. 2007, Yushchenko traveled to Israel. While at Yad 
Vashem, the president of the complex council Iosef Lapid told Yushchenko 
that Yad Vashem held documents indicating that the battalion Nachtigall, 
under the direction of Roman Shukhevych, participated in the Lviv pogroms 
in 1941, to which Yushchenko replied that he was convinced that that there 
was no proof to support the accusation and that no archives exist that 
confirm a single punitive act in which the fighters of UPA, or other similar 
organizations, participated. 

After his return to Ukraine, Yushchenko created a special task force 
within Ukraine’s security service, the SBU (Sluzhba Bezpeky Ukrainy) to 
research archival documents related to the activity of OUN-UPA. On 6 Feb. 
2008, the SBU and the UINM held a joint public hearing at which a newly 
declassified SBU document of eyewitness observations of an unnamed OUN 
leader was revealed. Titled “For the Book of Facts” it ostensibly proved that 
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Roman Shukhevych and the Nachtigall Battalion not only did not participate 
in the murder of Jews in Lviv in July 1941 but also that the OUN actively 
warned against being pulled into a German provocation.°? 

Though some historians in Ukraine voiced skepticism about the 
nature of the document, there was little public reaction. In Kyiv, only the 
newspaper Stolichnye Novosti published several articles in reaction to this 
public hearing that openly questioned the validity of the document and 
more bluntly questioned the chosen course of revisionist history.”° 

On 27 Feb. 2008, a government delegation again traveled to Yad 
Vashem, where it was given two folders about Roman Shukhevych and 
Nachtigall. At a subsequent public hearing, SBU advisor and delegation mem- 
ber, historian Volodymyr Viatrovych claimed that the delegation had been 
given copies of documents that were fragments of materials fabricated by 
the KGB and were not a basis from which to accuse Roman Shukhevych.’! 

Yad Vashem Chairman Avner Shalev responded in a letter on 19 March: 
“We were ... surprised ... to learn of ... glaring and offensive inaccuracies 
regarding our institution and its supposed positions .... Academic research 
... points to the support of, and intensive and widespread collaboration 
with, the German Nazi occupation of Poland and Ukraine, by Nachtigall and 
its commander at the time, Roman Shukhevych.””? 

Historian John-Paul Himka, in an op-ed published on the Internet Web 
site Brama chides Yad Vashem for “uncritical resurrection of allegations that 
had already been questioned by leading scholars of the Holocaust” and 
noted that “Although some soldiers participated in the pogroms in Lviv in 
July 1941, the unit as a whole did not.” Himka continues, however, that 
“some have misinterpreted the vindication of Nachtigall to be the same as 
the exoneration of Shukhevych of crimes against humanity ... that is not 
possible. ... The vindication of Nachtigall does not mean that Shukhevych 
was not complicit in the Holocaust. ... The exoneration of Nachtigall is 
not ... the same as the exoneration of OUN from participation in the Lviv 
pogrom. ... There is considerable evidence pointing to OUN involvement 
in the wave of pogroms that encompassed Western Ukraine as the Germans 
advanced into Soviet territory.”’° 

Yushchenko has held steadfast in his support of Roman Shukhevych. On 
23 Sept. 2008, while at the Ukrainian Institute of America in New York City, 
Yushchenko stated during his speech, “We were taught an alien [chuzha] 
history. Our history is the history of a fight for independence. When I said 
that Roman Shukhevych is a Hero of Ukraine, then I immediately lost the 
confidence of half of our population. However, I will say, as if I was in 
confession—nothing will make me retract these words.””4 

In Ukraine, the history of World War II had been cloaked by Soviet 
ideology for decades. Now Yushchenko’s new history is eerily reminiscent 
of the stridency of Soviet rhetoric. Ukraine deserves, fairly, to know its 
history. However, new conclusions should only be reached through open 
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research by numerous and various scholars and not be a closed group with 
a stated bias. The history of OUN-UPA should be openly debated and not 
whitewashed, as the government of Ukraine is now doing. 

As Ukrainian historian, Zhana Kovba writes, “Middle of July 1941, 
Protocol of the Conference of OUN in Lviv. Present: members of the Provid 
OUN Stefanyk, Levytskyi, Lenkovskyi, Holovko, Gupalo. S. Lenkovskyi 
summarized the discussion: “As to the Jews, we accept all methods that will 
help to destroy them.” She continues, “Among us either everyone is silent 
or yell ‘it’s all a lie? or ‘skilki mozhna’ [enough already!]. Today the time has 
come for repentance and forgiveness, because these are the elements of the 
realization of one’s personal identity, liberty, and honor.”” 

The director of the Institute of Philosophy of the National Academy of 
Sciences Ukraine, Akademik Popovych, who has worked consistently to im- 
prove relations between Ukrainians and Jews, has written about the role of 
OUN: “The members of OUN, openly referred to themselves as fascists. O. 
Olzhych, who today is considered our national hero, wrote that Ukrainian na- 
tionalists were closer to Hitler’s Nazis than to Mussolini’s fascists. This is a part 
of our history. When pid shymok [drowned out by the loud noise] of the re- 
habilitation of nationalism we ignore attempts to walk over corpses, then this 
type of tradition is unacceptable for democrats. It is necessary to choose.””° 

German historian Wilfried Jilge, speaking on the topic of current Jewish- 
Ukrainian relations, sees them as a “competition of victims” imposed by 
those who are creating a new national history, all the while ignoring the 
truth. He gives documented examples of the cooperation of OUN(b) with 
the Nazis. He notes that “representatives of the nationalistic Ukrainian his- 
toriography” are writing new history books for schools where there is no 
mention of the OUN’s collaboration with the Nazi’s and the destruction of 
the Jewish population. There is, he states, no information “about Jewish- 
Ukrainian relations during the time of German occupation.” He states, “At 
times, it appears as though national monuments are being ‘built atop’ the 
history of the Jews of Ukraine during the war period in order to for- 
get the other ‘nation of victims’.” He offers an example of Drohobych, 
where a public square that has been built on the place where, during 
the times of the German occupation, a Jewish ghetto stood. In the mid- 
dle of the public square now stands a monument to Stepan Bandera. 
“Only by ignoring the Holocaust and forgetting the connection to the na- 
tion’s history can they preserve a legitimate function for the heroes of 
OUN-UPA.””” 

Historian Hrytsak has written, “The fight against the Germans by the 
OUN(b) started to turn around after its Third Conference (17-22 February 
1943). Only after this did the mass crossover into the forest of the Ukrainian 
politsai, who had served the Germans, begin. According to the order of 
the Provid from 15 March—10 April, approximately 5,000 Ukrainian politsai 
poured into the ranks of OUN(b), from which began UPA. ... A not 
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insignificant number of eyewitness accounts exist that UPA forces destroyed 
Jews who were hiding in the forests.””® 

Another historian, Johan Dietsch has stated, “The Holocaust in Ukraine 
receives very little attention. Nobody admits to the participation of Ukrainians 
in this terrible event. The term ‘genocide’ is explained to students of history 
based on the example of the Holodomor, ignoring the UN Convention, which 
arose on the basis of the Holocaust.””? 

Rabbi David Kahane, whose life was saved by Ukrainian Catholic 
Metropolitan Andrei Sheptytskiyi, has written in this way about Jewish- 
Ukrainian relations in his book Shchodennyk Lvivskoho Hetto: “With 
the exception of small groups of aristocratic people, the Christian res- 
idents of the city [of Lviv] enthusiastically participated in the shameful 
hunting down of Jews directed by the Germans.”®? In a book review 
of the Ukrainian translation of the diary, offering a frank response to 
Kahane’s observation, a respected member of the Ukrainian American 
diaspora, Mykola Haliv, who joined the OUN during his youth in 1938, 
stated, “It is impossible for us to deny. Defenseless Jews were beaten. And 
yet even today we can still hear voices yelling ‘In everything, it is the Jews 
who are guilty!’”*! 

Along with the one-sided glorification of OUN-UPA, the issue of how 
to memorialize properly the victims of Babi Yar has also arisen. 

On 22 May 2006, a few months before the 65th anniversary commem- 
oration of the Jewish tragedy at Babi Yar, Yushchenko signed a directive 
that the memory of OUN member Olena Teliha be immortalized in honor 
of the 100th anniversary of her birthday. In Feb. 1942, Teliha, a poet, was 
shot along with several dozen other members of OUN, their corpses later 
dumped in Babi Yar.** Why Teliha deserves recognition above all others 
is not at all clear. However, in his directive, the president outlined a list 
of activities to commemorate Teliha, including the “construction between 
2006-2008 on the territory ‘Memorial complex Babi Yar’ ... a statue” to 
Teliha and her 22 “comrades-in-arms [soratnykiv] in Ukraine’s liberation 
movement.”*? 

It is astounding to hear Babi Yar consistently described by current po- 
litical leaders, including the president of Ukraine, as a place of suffering 
for Ukrainian nationalists during the liberation struggle for an independent 
country. This remark reflects not only a profound disrespect for the history 
of Babi Yar as truly a place of tragedy and suffering for tens of thousands of 
Jews but implies a purposeful distortion of historical reality. 

During the Holocaust, more than 1.5 million Jews were killed in Ukraine. 
Yushchenko appears to be unwilling to accept the Holocaust as part of his 
country’s history, or in any way to memorialize the Holocaust for future gen- 
erations of Ukrainians to understand. Ukraine continues to resist recognizing 
Babi Yar for what it symbolizes for Jews and, for the world, the beginning 
of the Holocaust in Ukraine. 
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During the 65th anniversary Babi Yar commemorations on 26 Sept. 
2006, at the “Let My People Live!” forum, with Israeli president Moshe 
Katsav as his guest, Yushchenko promised that in Ukraine “there will 
be no incidences of xenophobia and anti-Semitism,” continuing that “in the 
span of nine years Ukraine suffered two genocidal hyper-catastrophes: the 
Holocaust and the Holodomor. About one, the entire world knows. About 
the other, they do not want to know” and ended his remarks “I request 
mutual forgiveness for any and all deliberate and unintended mortifications 
inflicted upon us—the once stateless Ukrainian and Jewish peoples—by a 
long history of a life together.”** 

In March 2008, a roundtable was held in Kyiv on the topic “Ukrainian 
society and the memory of the Holocaust: Educational aspects.” A represen- 
tative from the office of the United Nations in Kyiv, F. O’Donnell, expressed 
the hope that Ukraine will join the Task Force for International Cooperation 
on Holocaust Education, Remembrance, and Research, which has 25 member 
countries. Ukraine is not and has never been a member of this committee. 

By choosing to ignore the Holocaust, the government of Ukraine not 
only ignores the painful aspects of this history but also the positive aspects, 
since 2,213 Ukrainians are among the 22,216 Righteous, the fourth country 
after Poland (6,066), Holland (4,863), and France (2,833) on the October 
2008 list at Yad Vashem. 

The Holodomor, a profound tragedy for Ukraine and the Ukrainian 
people, has become, most unfortunately, under the guise of honoring 
Holodomor victims, yet another platform from which to condemn and vilify 
Jews. On 23 Oct. 2007 in the newspaper Vechernie Vesti, a newspaper close 
to the administration of the president, the editor-in-chief thor Tkalenko, a 
recipient of the prestigious Shevchenko Award, wrote, “I think Jews were 
interested in eliminating a source of constant threat, which for them was 
Ukrainians. The Famine of 1932-33 was an excellent opportunity to even 
the score for the endless pogroms. During the time of the Holodomor, it 
seems, not a single Jew died of hunger. Jews liberated the fertile land from, 
for them, the enemy people—the Ukrainians.”*° 

In July 2008, the SBU published a list of 19 names of individuals who 
“formed the legal and organizational basis for the conduct in Ukraine of 
the policies of the Holodomor-Genocide and repressions.”®° No criteria for 
selection of these individuals or further explanation were offered. The list 
immediately caused an angry furor among the Jewish community since the 
majority of the names were obviously Jewish and almost all the Jewish 
leaders in Ukraine immediately responded in protest. 

On 24 Nov. 2007 during the ceremony of the unveiling of the mon- 
ument to the victims of the Holodomor in the central Ukrainian city of 
Zaporizhzhia, at which top-level regional representatives from executive, 
security, and judicial offices were present, Vasyl Tymchyna, head of the 
Zaporizhzhia chapter of the political organization Congress of Ukrainian 
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Nationalists stated publically, “Our time has come. And the Dnipro will 
turn red with the blood of zhydy and moskali.”*’ There was no response of 
protest from the officials present. 

In Ukraine, where there is a negligible population of Jews, there is no 
longer a need for government repression or government-sanctioned violence, 
no discrimination against Jews on an individual basis, none of the limitations 
on practice of religion, movement, employment, education, ownership that 
were standards in the past. However, the physical and legal restrictions 
that once severely limited the lives of individual Jews and treated them 
with disrespect have been transformed into a broad and deep disrespect for 
Jewish history and truth, for Jewish heritage in Ukraine. Without Jews, the 
only form of anti-Semitism left is to deny them their history. Currently, there 
is a profound drive to ignore, even to deny and destroy, the many centuries 
of collective historical memory of Jews in Ukraine. 

With independence, Ukraine needed to establish an identity and open 
closed chapters of history. However, the reasons that motivate Ukraine’s 
contemporary leaders to present Ukraine’s history exclusively as a national 
liberation struggle for Ukrainians, alienating not only Jews, but millions of 
other citizens belonging to Ukraine’s dozens of national minorities, as well 
as Ukrainians who have another historical memory, are not obvious. 

In conversations with colleagues, numerous reasons for Ukraine’s cur- 
rent course have been offered. Some political analysts note that this hyper- 
nationalist identity is common to countries such as Georgia, Poland, and the 
Baltic States that seek separation from a communist past and seek distance 
from Russia as they strive towards integration with the European Union. 
Others posit that in Ukraine, in the past decade, millions of educated people 
who once served as a social buffer in the past and could have offered a 
counterpoint now, have left Ukraine to improve their quality of life. Cer- 
tain activists in Ukraine’s Jewish community believe that the money from 
radical Arab countries that finances MAUP also finances many of Ukraine’s 
leaders. Others believe that Ukrainians are pathological anti-Semites. Cer- 
tain journalists in Ukraine squarely place the blame on a nationalist segment 
of the Ukrainian diaspora with whom Yushchenko’s second wife, US-born 
Kateryna Chumachenko, has strong ties. All are interesting theories. There 
are others. Alone, none is very compelling. 

When comparing Jewish-Ukrainian relations in Ukraine during the 
tenures of the three presidents, it appears that with each new president, 
the situation has deteriorated. Today little optimism remains with regard 
to vibrant Jewish-Ukrainian relations in Ukraine in the near future. The di- 
rection chosen by the leaders and by the elite of today leaves Jews little 
chance to remain Jews and to maintain their dignity and to honor their 
memory. 
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Introduction 


Part One of this article sets forth a chronology of events that took place in 
Ukraine and the Crimean Peninsula, after the collapse of the Soviet Union and prior 
to Crimea’s reunification with the Russian Federation. This Part is divided into three 
sections: (1) the period between 1991 and 2000, (2) the period between 2013 and 
2014, and (3) the period in Crimea in 2014. Two preceding events merit mention: 
Catherine the Great's 1793 integration of Crimea within the Russian empire, and 
Khrushchev's transfer of the peninsula to the Ukrainian SSR in 1954.' The chronology 
corrects misstatements of fact found in the scholarly literature and popular press, 
both of which portray an abbreviated version of facts, and a piecemeal application 
of public international law, to maintain that: (1) Crimea seceded from Ukraine, 
(2) the purported“secession” was illegal under extant principles of public international 
law’ and, (3) the Russian Federation illegally “annexed” Crimea in 2014. 


‘In context, Crimea was part of Russia for 161 years, prior to its transfer to Ukraine during the existence of 


the USSR, when the transfer had no practical significance. Tacking on the period from 1954 to 1991, then 
Crimea was part of Russia for an additional 37 years. Mark Kramer, Why Did Russia Give Away Crimea Sixty 
Years Ago?, Wilson Center, CWIHP e-Dossier No. 47, 19 March 2014 (May 27, 2017), available at https:// 
www.wilsoncenter.org/publication/why-did-russia-give-away-crimea-sixty-years-ago [noting that the 
two Official rationales published in 1954: “noble act on the Part of the Russian people” and “territorial 
proximity of Crimea to Ukraine, commonalities of their economies, and the close agricultural and cultural 
ties between the Crimean oblast and the UkrSSS" do not hold up to scrutiny]. The document “February 
19, 1954, Meeting of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics” 
containing a transcript of the meeting at which Crimea was transferred to Ukraine is full of platitudes 
and devoid of argument is available at http://digitialarchive.wilsoncenter.org/document/1 19638. 


“There is no generally accepted definition of secession as a form of State creation.’ Peter Radan, The 
Definition of “Secession,” Macquarie Law Working Paper No. 2007-3 (August 2007), at p. iii. Professor 
Macquarie proposes the following definition: “Secession is the creation of a new State upon territory 
previously forming part of, or being a colonial entity of, an existing State.’/d. at 2. In addition, Professor 
Radan emphasises the importance of “recognition” of a State produced by secession, at least as a foreign 
policy goal. /d. at 3. The closely related concept of “irredentism’ is defined as “attempts by existing states 
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Part Two of this article distils key conclusions drawn from the comprehensive 
factual chronology found in Part One. Conventional interpretations of the Crimean 
crisis repose upon faulty factual premises thereby undercutting their profoundly 
misguided conclusions. Without an accurate statement of facts, the precise legal 
question to be answered cannot be drawn. In the absence of fully developed facts, 
the media spreads an unsustainable mythology of Euromaidan shaping public 
opinion. Part Two also argues that public international law sanctions a monopoly 
of power by States and lacks rules to resolve matters such as the Crimean case. 

Part Three of this article constructs the argument from pragmatism to support the 
reunification of Crimea with the Russian Federation and to legitimate the redrawn 
borders of the Republic of Crimea. The pragmatist argument relies upon multiple 
disciplines: history, economic analysis, and political reasoning; posits that facts drive 
the application of “international law,’and, asserts that principles of “economic analysis,’ 
exceptionally well-developed within municipal law, have the capacity to reshape 
public international law to improve an understanding of State behaviour. The redrawn 
border of the Crimean Peninsula is consistent with logic and what must constitute 
the ultimate objective of public international law: the end of human suffering. 


1. Part One: History (1991-2000) 


1.1. The story of Crimea’s separation from Ukraine and re-unification with the 
Russian Federation begins in 1991, when the Soviet Union was disintegrating, but 
prior to its formal dissolution.’ The declarations first of sovereignty and second of 
independence of the individual republics of the USSR, were acts of secession, as the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, at that time, remained in existence and constituted 
the highest organ of power. These secessions have generated no legal analysis as to 
their validity under public international law, as the Great Powers of that epoch: the 
United States and Europe, did not object, as it was in their geo-political interest.’ 


to annex territory of another state that their co-nationals inhabit.” /d. at 6. Further elaborations of the 
term “secession” are found: e.g., Susanna Mancini, Secession and Self-Determination (M. Rosenfeld & 
A. Sajo (eds.), Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), at Ch. 23 [asking ultimately “whether the 
constitutionalization of the right to secede can, in particular context, be regarded as a constructive 
response to secessionist challenges and what its implications are for constitutional law]; and Emanuelle 
Dalle Mulle, Secessionism and Separatism Monthly Series: “Secession and International Law” by Peter Radan, 
HNationalism, 20 November 2015 (May 27, 2017), available at https://networks.h-net.org/node/3911/ 
discussions/97535/secessionism-and-separatism-monthly-sries-% E2%80%9Csecession-and. 


The Soviet Union was formed in December 1922 “by four Soviet Socialist Republics: Russia, Ukraine, 
Belarus, and the Transcaucasian Federation.’ Serhii Plokhy, The Last Empire: The Final Days of the Soviet 
Union 309 (London: Oneworld, 2014). Arguably, the Soviet Union was destroyed by acts of treason, 
violation of Soviet internal law, political ambitions of select leaders of individual Republics, and the 
role of the United States. 


Malcolm N. Shaw, International Law 500 (6" ed., Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008) states 
concisely the status of secession, “International law has sometimes to modify its reactions to the 
consequences of successful violation its rules to take into account the exigencies of reality.’ 
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1.2. On 26 April 1990, the USSR enacted a law identifying competences of 
the USSR as a federation and competences held by the Republics. Under the law, 
autonomous republics had rights of full governance over their territory without direct 
control of the USSR.’ Earlier, in 1990, the second phase of foreign investment reform 
took place, as Gorbachev tried to jump-start the economy.° On 3 November 1990, 
a special commission of the Crimean government announced a project to formulate 
a temporary decree concerning the procedure of how to conduct a referendum on 
the territory of the Crimean oblast to permit a vote on re-establishing Crimea as an 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic.’ Subsequently, on 12 November 1990, the 
Crimean government held a special session, at which President Kravchuk was present, 
and found that the USSR decree of 30 June 1945 and law of the RSSR of 25 June 1946, 
abolishing the Crimean ASSR was unlawful, and that the Crimean population has the 
right to re-establish the Crimean ASSR as a subject of the USSR, and participant of 
the Union Agreement.’ Simultaneously, the Crimean government decided to hold 
a referendum, scheduled for 20 January 1991, to decide the legal status of Crimea.’ 

1.3. In response to Gorbachev's planned reforms, in January 1991, prior to the 
Alma-Ata accords, Crimea held a referendum (the Crimean Sovereignty Referendum) 
where voters were asked whether they wanted to re-establish the Crimean 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, that had been abolished in 1954." Specifically, 


Constitution Writing and Conflict Resolution, Soviet Union 1990 (May 27, 2017), available at https:// 
www.princeton.edu/~pcwcr/reports/sovietunion1990.html. 


See William G. Frenkel and Michael Y. Sukham, New Foreign Investment Regimes of Russia and Other Republics 
of the Former U.S.S.R.: A Legislative Analysis and Historical Perspective, 16(2) Boston College International 
and Comparative Law Review 321, 325 (1993) (noting “the Union republics increasingly began to assert 
political sovereignty and economic independence”). See also Randy Bregman & Dorothy C. Lawrence, 
New Developments in Soviet Property Law, 28 Columbia Journal of Transnational Law 189 (1990). 


BpemeHHoe nonorkeHue 0 pedepeHgyme uv nopagke ero NpoBegeHna Ha TeppuTopun Kpbimckon oon. 
YCCP (Npoekt), Kpbimckaa npaBaa, 3 HoAOpA 1990 r., N° 253 (20168), c. 1-2 [Temporary Provision on 
the Referendum and the Procedure of Its Conduct on the Territory of the Crimean Oblast (Region) 
Ukr. SSR (Draft), Crimean Truth, 3 November 1990, No. 253 (20168), p. 1-2]. 


fjeknapauua o rocygapcTBeHHOM VM npaBosBom ctatyce Kpbima, Kpbimckaa npaBga, 14 HoAOpA 1990 r., 
N2 260 (20175), c. 1. [Declaration on the State and Legal Status of the Crimea, Crimean Truth, 14 No- 
vember 1990, No. 260 (20175), p. 1]. 


BpemeHHoe nono»keHue 0 pedepeHgyme uv nopagke ero NpoBegeHna Ha TeppuTopun Kpbimckon oon. 
YCCP, Kpbimckaa npaBga, 13 HoAG6pA 1990 r., N° 259 (20174), c. 1-2; 16 HoAOpA 1990 r., N° 262 (20177), 
c. 1-2 [Temporary Provision on the Referendum and the Procedure of Its Conduct on the Territory 
of the Crimean Oblast (Region) Ukr. SSR, Crimean Truth, 13 November 1990, No. 259 (20174), p. 1-2; 
16 November 1990, No. 262 (20177), p. 1-2]. 


Crimean sovereignty referendum, 1991, where voters were asked whether they wanted to re-establish 
the Crimean Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic as a subject of the USSR. 94.3% of voters cast 
ballots in favour of the referendum (May 6, 2017), available at https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Crimean_ 
sovereignty_referendum,_1991. Note that the referendum did not involve any reference to joining 
Ukraine, that while in the process of unlawfully terminating the USSR, had not yet held its own referendum 
on sovereignty, not to mention independence (authors’ emphasis). See also Plokhy 2014, at 281. 
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the referendum asked whether Crimea wanted to become an Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic as a subject of the USSR, not a subject of Ukraine."' Approximately, 
ninety-four percent (93.26%) of voters approved the referendum. On 25 January 
1991, the Crimean government reported the results of the referendum to Kiev, 
asked for freedom from Ukraine to enable integration within the USSR. The request 
also asked Kiev to modify its constitution and to approve the drafting of a new 
constitution for Crimea as an ASSR.” 

1.4. However, Kravchuk, committed to prevent Crimea from seceding from 
Ukraine, visited Crimea “on the day when its parliament was scheduled to vote on 
the law regulating the local referendum that was to put the question of the Crimea’s 
secession to a popular vote.” He “convinced” the “former communist elite, who had 
worked with Kyiv since 1954, to postpone the vote on the law.’*“Their opponents in 
parliament, represented by the Republican Movement of the Crimea, were outvoted.”” 
On 12 February 1991, President Kravchuk issued a law composed of two articles. Art. 1 
re-established the Crimean Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic on the territory of 
the Crimean oblast within the Ukr. SSR."° Art. 2 appointed the interim government of 
Crimean ASSR.” Consequently, Kravchuk ignored the results of the referendum and 
cemented Crimea to Ukraine contrary to the will of the population of Crimea.” 

1.5. On 17 March 1991, the USSR, acting in its federal capacity, held a union- 
wide referendum asking whether citizens wanted the USSR to continue to exist 
as a new federation comprised of equal sovereign republics.” In Ukraine, 70.5% of 
those who voted expressed a preference to remain in the revised USSR; noteworthy 


" Arina Tsukanova, How Ukraine Annexed Crimea: A Frank Conversation with Nikki Haley, Strategic- 


Culture Foundation, 8 February 2017 (May 5, 2017), available at https://www.strategic-culture.org/ 
news/2017/02/08/how-ukraine-annexed-crimea-frank-conversation-with-nikki-haley.html. 


Kpbimckaa NpaBaa, 25 AHBapa 1991 F., N° 18 (20233), c. 1 [Crimean Truth, 25 January 1991, No. 18 
(20233), p. 1]. 


Plokhy 2014, at 281. 
“Id. at 281-282. 


Id. See also Arina Tsukanova, So Who Annexed the Crimean Peninsula Then?, Strategic Culture Foundation, 
30 March 2017 (May 5, 2017), available at http://www.strategic-culture.org/news/2017/03/28/so-who- 
annexed-crimea-peninsular-then.html. 


Begomoctu BepxosBuHoro Coseta YCCP, 26 despana 1991 r., N29, c. 84, N° 712-XIl [Law Digest Ukr. SSR, 
26 February 1991, No. 9, p. 84, No. 712-XIl]. 


De Id 


Inexplicably, despite the clarity of the referendum outcome, the Crimean government unilaterally 
began to discuss the creation of an Autonomous Republic within Ukraine. NpapoBoi nytb 
K rocy4apCcTBeHHOCcTY, KpbiIMckaa NpaBga, 26 AHBapaA 1991 r., N° 19 (20234), c. 1-2 [The Legal Path to 
Statehood, Crimean Truth, 26 January 1991, No. 19 (20234), p. 1-2]. 


BronneteHb ana ronocoBaHua Ha PedepeHayme CCCP, KepyueHckuin pabounn, 14 mapta 1991 r., N° 51 
(18244), c. 1 [A Voting Ballot for the Referendum of the USSR, Kerch Worker, 14 March 1991, No. 51 
(18244), p. 1]. 
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is that western regions of Ukraine rejected the proposal.” Despite this expressed 
preference, political officials opposed to reform programmes and opposed to the 
Gorbachev Presidency planned to disintegrate the USSR. 

1.6. Ignoring legal niceties, on 8 December 1991, Boris Yeltsin (then President of 
Russia), Leonid Kravchuk (then President of Ukraine), and Stanislav Shushkevich (then 
President of Belarus), at a meeting in Viskuli, Belarus, close to the Belavezha forest, 
dissolved the Soviet Union when they signed “The Agreement on the Establishment 
of a Commonwealth of Independent States,” explicitly stating that “the USSR as 
a subject of international law and a geopolitical reality ceases its existence.” The 
Agreement was signed despite the fact that Mikhail Gorbachev was still President 
of the Soviet Union, and the laws of the individual republics were subordinate to 
the Union’s laws. At Belavezha, the Head of the Belarusian KGB, Eduard Shirkovsky, 
in reply to a question posed by Prime Minister Kebich, said: “Of course! We are 
faced with high treason, betrayal, if we are to call things by their right names. Don’t 
misunderstand me:| could not help reacting. | swore an oath.” Shortly after signing 
the “Agreement”, and behind the back of President Gorbachev, Yeltsin called then 
President George H.W. Bush to inform of the fait accompli: the Soviet Union no 
longer exists. The coup de grace, then took place on 21 December 1991, in Almaty 
(then Alma-Ata), Kazakhstan, when representatives of eleven republics signed an 
Agreement dissolving the USSR and creating the Commonwealth of Independent 
States, even though Gorbachev still was President of the USSR.” 

1.7. Subsequently, on 24 August 1991, the Supreme Court of Ukr. SSR declared 
the independence of Ukraine, arbitrarily identifying the Crimean ASSR as a territory 
of a newly established State, a de facto illegal annexation of Crimea.” By doing so, 


°  PedepeHayM, onpoc: npeA”BapuTenbHble Toru, KepueHcKiin pabouni, 22 mapta 1991 r., N°57 (18250), 


c. 1 [Referendum, Poll: Preliminary Results, Kerch Worker, 22 March 1991, No. 57 (18250), p. 1]. 
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Plokhy 2014, at 309. 
2 Id. at 312. 


2 Id. at 361-365. No attempt is made to elaborate the complex process of the disintegration of the 


USSR. Salient points are made to demonstrate that, if public international law takes seriously its 
rules governing secession and creation of new states, then the breakaway of the eleven republics 
and their unilateral declaration that the USSR no longer existed is inconsistent with relevant public 
international law, and Russian internal law as no Republic followed the 1990 Law on Secession. See 
3aKoH CCCP oT 3 anpena 1990 r. N2 1409-I «<O nopagke peweHua BONPOCOB, CBA3AHHbIX C BbIXOOM 
colo3Hon pecny6nukn uz CCCP», Begomoctu Cbe3ga Hapogubix AenytatoB CCCP u BepxoBHoro 
Coseta CCCP, 1990, N° 15, c. 252 [The Law of the USSR No. 1409-I of 3 April 1990. On the Procedure 
for Addressing Issues Related to the Secession of a Union Republic from the USSR, Law Digest of the 
Congress of People’s Deputies of the USSR and the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 1990, No. 15, p. 252]. 
When President Bush refused to arrange a 15 billion USD loan for Gorbachev, and climbed aboard 
the Yeltsin bandwagon, the US sealed the demise of Gorbachev and the USSR. 
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Union of Sovereign States, Wikipedia (May 5, 2017), available at https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Union_ 
of_Sovereign_States, demonstrating that the 1991 Crimean sovereignty referendum referred to 
joining a Gorbachev initiated revised USSR. 
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the founders of Ukraine ignored a law requiring a separate referendum to be held 
in Crimea on the Crimean ASSR's status within Ukraine.” This action was taken 
deliberately, since Kiev knew perfectly well that the people of Crimea would never 
vote in favour of becoming part of Ukraine.” Since 1991, Crimea and Ukraine have 
engaged in a continuous struggle and irreconcilable conflict: Crimea’s unambiguous 
goal of independence as an Autonomous Republic, and Ukraine's forced subjugation 
of Crimea.” 

1.8. Acts of defiance followed. In February 1992, the Crimean Parliament 
transformed Crimea into the “Republic of Crimea,’ and on 5 May 1992, declared 
Crimea independent, a decision to be approved by a referendum scheduled for 
2 August 1992.” In January 1992, the Russian Foreign Ministry and parliament 
condemned the transfer of Crimea to Ukraine in 1954. In April 1992, Russian Vice 
President Ruskoi visited Crimea and called for secession from Ukraine. In response, 
the Ukrainian parliament, on 15 May 1992, annulled the Crimean declaration of 
independence and ordered the Crimean parliament to cancel the referendum within 
one week. Ukraine's actions contradicted the results of the 1991 referendum whereby 
Crimea expressed its choice to become part of the Russian Federation, and dissolve 
any relationship with Ukraine. 

1.9.On 25 September 1992, the Republic of Crimea adopted its first post-Soviet 
constitution. The preamble states: 


We, the People of Crimea, are free and equal in their rights and dignity of 
citizens of the Republic of Crimea of all nationalities that make up the people 
of Crimea, connected to the centuries-old ties of acommon historical destiny, 
unequivocally condemned as criminal and inhuman acts committed by the 
totalitarian regime against the people of Crimea, recognizing the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights based on the desire to ensure social, economic 
and civil rights of the individual and a decent standard of life for all, affirm 


* This conclusion is consistent with practices within the Republics during this period of profound 


change of government. 
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Arina Tsukanova, What America Should Know about “Annexed Crimea”: We the People of Crimea..., 
Global Research, 9 February 2017 (May 5, 2017), available at http://www.globalresearch.ca/what- 
america-should-know-about-annexed-crimea-we-the-people-of-crimea/5573750. 
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E.g., Minorities at Risk Project, Chronology for Crimean Russians in Ukraine (2004) (May 5, 2017), 
available at http://www.refworld.org/cgi-bin/texis/vtx/rwmain?page=printdoc&docid=469f38ec2. 
Prior to its own independence, Ukraine demonstrated its presumptive control of Crimea when, on 
30 March 1990, Ukraine required Crimean Russians to set their clocks to the same time as the rest of 
Ukraine, rather than align their time with Moscow. Data elaborating events that took place between 
1991 and 2014 is difficult to stitch together due to inconsistent accounts in the media, the literature, 
and the efforts of foreign States to vindicate their political agenda. 
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Wikipedia, supra note 24. 
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the Constitution and declare that the Constitution is the basic law of legal, 
democratic, secular State of Crimea.” 


1.10. Art. | of Chapter | (General Provisions) provides: the “Republic of Crimea is 
a legal, democratic, secular state in part of Ukraine” (authors’ emphasis). Sec. I, Ch. 3, 
Art. 9 sets forth that all relationships between Crimea and Ukraine were to be 
governed by treaties between representatives of the respective governments. Art. 9 
further provides that amendments to the constitution were within the sole province 
of Crimea, and Art. 9 lists explicitly matters under control of Crimea. Art. 107 lists 
the organs of Crimean government: Parliament, President, Executive government, 
Constitutional Court and High Court. Other key provisions include: 

— Official Government Language (Russian) (Sec. |, Ch. 1, Art. 6); 

— Right to hold referenda on matters within its jurisdiction (Sec. |, Ch. 3, Art. 9(2)(6)); 

— Can change government deputies within own framework (Sec. |, Ch. 3, Art. 9(2)(5)); 

— Own budget (Sec. I, Ch. 3, Art. 9(2)(13)); 

- Military bases of Ukraine need approval of Crimean Government (Sec. I, Ch. 3, 
Art. 10(1) and (2)); 

— National Guard drawn from population of Crimea (Sec. I, Ch. 3, Art. 11); 

— Crimea has a Permanent Representative of the State in the capitol of Ukraine 
(Sec. I, Ch. 3, Art. 12(3)); 

— Can enter agreements with other States, international organisations; economy, 
culture, science, health, education, protection of environment and other (Sec. |, Ch. 4, 
Art. 14), and 

— Own flag, symbol and anthem (Sec. Il, Art. 15(1)). 

In short, excepting the reference to Ukraine, the 1992 constitution established 
Crimea as a State virtually equal in legal status as Ukraine, with the legal personality 
to conclude accords with Third States. 

1.11. Following the adoption of the 1992 Constitution, Ukraine mounted a persistent 
campaign of interference in Crimean self-rule, with a primary aim to obtain a new 
constitution under which Crimea would be “under the thumb” of Ukraine. In addition, 
during the 1990's, disputes arose over the division of the Black Sea Fleet, frequent anti- 
Ukraine protests took place, and Ukraine periodically enacted legislation to eliminate 
the Russian language.” In 1993 alone, there were three major protests opposing 


”  KoxcTutyyma Pecny6nuku Kpbim of 6 maa 1992 r. (1-A Bepcua), oT 25 CeHTAGPA 1992 r. (U3MeHeH- 


Ha Bepcna, yTBepxAeHHaa Ha IX ceccuu BC Kppima) [The Constitution of the Republic of Crimea 
(1° version was 6 May 1992; amended version was adopted by the 9" session 25 September 1992)]. 


°° The original text did not include a reference to Ukraine. It may be inferred that Kiev managed to produce 


this result by undue political influence. Ukraine President Kravchuck had no intention of losing Crimea 
to Russia. See Chronology for Crimean Russians in Ukraine, supra note 27, at 3. 


>! Steven Erlanger, Russia and Ukraine Settle Dispute Over Black Sea Fleet, The New York Times, 10 June 


1995 (May 6, 2017), available at http://www.nytimes.com/1995/06/10/world/russia-and-ukraine- 
settle-dispute-over-black-sea-fleet.html. 
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Ukraine rule.” On 10 January 1993, more than 2,000 protestors in the City of Sevastopol 
called for separation from Ukraine. During 18-20 January 1993, anti-Ukrainian 
demonstrations took place in Sevastopol and Simferopol. These demonstrations 
were organised by political groups. Their demands included the transfer of Crimea to 
Russia and the holding of new elections for all government institutions.” Meshkov, 
the future president of Crimea, led the demonstration in Simferopol supported by 
5,000 sympathisers. On 26 July 1993, approximately 2,000 demonstrators demanded 
the transfer of the Black Sea Fleet from Ukraine to Russia. 

1.12. Concurrent protests took place regarding the division of the Black Sea Fleet. 
On 24 May 1993, 115 ships of the Black Sea Fleet raised the Russian flag based on 
discrepancies between pay received by Russian and Ukrainian sailors.” On 1 June 
1993, more than 200 ships of the Black Sea Fleet raised the Russian flag. On 29 July 
1993, the Conference of Black Sea Fleet Officers protested the proposed division of the 
fleet. On 5 July 1993, 220 ships out of 223 flew the Russian flag.” Disputes regarding 
the division of the Black Sea Fleet continued until Russia and Ukraine entered the 1997 
Partition Treaty on the Status and Conditions of the Black Sea Fleet. Nevertheless, the 
Black Sea Fleet disputes demonstrate deep divisions between Crimea and Ukraine, 
and opposition to Ukraine rule over the territory of Crimea. 

1.13. With unprecedented regularity, discord between Ukraine and Crimea 
continued during the decade of the 1990's. In March 1995, the Ukrainian parliament 
rescinded Crimea’s 1992 constitution and abolished the post of Crimean President.” 
Ukrainian president Kuchma said the region's parliament could be dissolved if it 


1993 Documentary: Crimeans Protest Forced Ukrainianization, Demand Equality for All, New Cold War: 


Ukraine and Beyond, 27 February 2015 (May 6, 2017), available at https://www.newcoldwar.org/1993- 
documentary-crimeans-protest-forced-ukrainianization-demand-equality-for-all/, reinforcing the 
claim that in 1991 Kiev blocked Crimea from holding a referendum on its political future. The summary 
of the documentary notes that, “The city residents [of Sevastopol] are outraged by the attempts of 
Kiev officials to impose new national heroes, like Stephan Bandera, and to root out any reminder of 
Russia and Russian history in Crimea.’ 


* Chronology for Crimean Russians in Ukraine, supra note 27, at 3, noting that the 18-20 January 1993 


anti-Ukrainian demonstrations demanded the transfer of Crimea back to Russia and the holding of 
new elections for all government bodies. 


* Black Sea Navy Fight Spreads to Politicians, UPI, 27 May 1993 (May 22, 2017), available at http://www. 
upi.com/Archives/1993/05/27/Black-Sea-navy-fight-spreads-to-politicians/4670738475200/. 


* — Ustina Markus, The Ukrainian Navy and the Black Sea Fleet, 3(18) RFE/RL Research Report 32, 35 (1994). 


*° Partition Treaty on the Status and Conditions of the Black Sea Fleet (1997) (May 22, 2017), available 


at https://en.wikisource.org/wiki/Partition_Treaty_on_the_Status_and_Conditions_of_the_Black_ 
Sea_Fleet. Art. 6(1) provides: “Military units operate in places of deployment in accordance with the 
legislation of the Russian Federation, respect the sovereignty of Ukraine, observe its legislation and 
do not allow interference in the internal affairs Ukraine.’ The provision does not prohibit explicitly 
that Russian military must be confined to specific deployment centres. 


” See The Crimean Referendums of 1991 and 1994, at 4 for a detailed explanation of these events (May 


22, 2017), available at http://culturedarm.com/the-crimean-referendums-of-1991-and-1994/. 
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continued to violate Ukraine's Constitution.® By abolishing the presidency, Ukraine 
left regional power in Crimea in the hands of its Prime Minister Anatoliy Franchuk.” 
Officials said Ukrainian state ministries, including the military and police, would 
enforce Ukrainian laws and would dismantle the office of the Crimean president. As 
a result, unrest continued through May. Contrary to the will of Crimean authorities, 
Ukraine also recognized the Mejlis as the representative body of the Crimean Tatar 
people. On 18 March 1997, riot police in Crimea prevented about 1000 protestors 
from storming the parliament building in Simferopol during a demonstration calling 
for the return of the peninsula to Russia. Pro-Russian communist groups organized 
the demonstration attended by about 5000 people.” 

1.14. In 1998, Ukraine finally achieved its goal of effacing Crimean independence, 
with the adoption of the 23 December 1998 Constitution of the Autonomous 
Republic of Crimea.” Sec. I, Ch. 1, Art. 1(1) states that the Autonomous Republic of 
Crimea “is an integral part of Ukraine and, within the limits of the powers defined 
by the Constitution of Ukraine, it decides issues that are related to its jurisdiction.” 
However, the 1998 Constitution left nothing to be decided by Crimea without 
approval by Ukraine. The lack of independence of Crimea is exemplified by the 
following Constitutional provision: “Acts of the Council of Ministers of the Crimea are 
abolished by the President of Ukraine,’ when opposed by the President.” In addition, 
rights and freedoms of Crimean citizens derived from and were guaranteed by the 
Constitution and law of Ukraine.” The 1998 Constitution also changed the official 
language of government from Russian to Ukraine.“ Consequently, the autonomy of 
the Republic of Crimea was left only in name, and turned the 1992 Constitution on 
its head. It may be inferred, based on the relentless interference of Kiev in Crimean 
politics, that the 1998 Constitution was the product of coercion. 

1.15. In a parallel development, Ukraine unleashed its campaign to eradicate 
the Russian language.” Kuchma initiated a policy to assert control over media using 


Mary Mycio, Ukraine Abolishes Crimea Constitution, Presidency: Black Sea: Measures Taken by Kiev 


Leadership Give It Broad Powers Over the Violence-Ridden Peninsula, L.A. Times, 18 March 1995 (May 22, 
2017), available at http://articles.latimes.com/1995-03-18/news/mn-44129_1_black-sea. 


Franchuk was a Kuchma appointee. Franchuk’s son is married to Kuchma’s daughter. /d. 
Chronology for Crimean Russians in Ukraine, supra note 27. 


3aKOH YkKpauHbl OT 23 GeKaOpa 1998 r. N° 350-XIV «O6 yTBep»xkAeHNM KoHcTuTyuMn ABTOHOMHON 
Pecny6nukn Kpbim» [The Law of Ukraine No. 350-XIV of 23 December 1998. On the Approval of the 
Constitution of the Autonomous Republic of Crimea]; KoocTuTyyuaA ABTOHOMHON Pecny6nuku Kpbim 
oT 21 oxTAOpa 1998 r. [Constitution of the Autonomous Republic of Crimea of 21 October 1998]. 


Sec. |, Ch. 1, Art. 5(3) of the Constitution of the Autonomous Republic of Crimea. 
® Id. Sec. 1, Ch. 3, Art. 1. 
“4 Id. Sec. |, Ch. 3, Art. 12. 


“Chronology for Crimean Russians in Ukraine, supra note 27, at 9. 
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Russian as its language. Kiev ultimately reduced the amount of Russian-language 
broadcasting to four hours per week. On 15 January 1997, leaders of the Russian 
community in Crimea responded by claiming that the initiative amounted to a policy 
of “language aggression” aimed at driving the Russian language out of Ukraine. 
Subsequently, on 15 October 1997, the Crimean parliament voted to make Russian 
the official language in place of Ukraine.” On 5 November 1997, Kuchma issued 
a statement: Ukrainian is the only official language in Ukraine. On 4 February 1998, 
the Crimean parliament voted overwhelmingly to propose a referendum to include 
the following questions: (1) the peninsula's return to Russia, (2) restoration of the 
1992 Constitution, and (3) the adoption of Russian language as the official language 
of Crimea. The ratification of the European Charter on Local Languages and the 
Language of Minorities failed to settle the language dispute, as the Constitutional 
Court of Ukraine held that in all spheres of public life and activity, the Ukrainian 
language was compulsory. 

1.16. In conclusion, the Autonomous Republic of Crimea never recognised the 
legitimacy of government by Ukraine. The events of 2013-2014 were the logical 
result of preceding historical circumstances. 


2. History of Ukraine and Crimea (2013-2014) 


2.1.A chronicle of events in Kiev and in Crimea is required to establish the context 
of the decision of Crimea to separate from Ukraine and request integration to the 
Russian Federation. During the period 2013-2014, events in Crimea did not occur 
in isolation, but were responses to the coup détat that took place in Ukraine. The 
Euromaidan Revolution, supported by external forces, opened systemic conflicts 
within Ukraine, and unleashed dormant and ultra-national extreme groups, 
with the imprimatur of the United States, revealing a vein of ultra-nationalism 
running the course of Ukraine history.* Words cannot replace the filmography 
and first-hand accounts found in two documentaries filmed during and after the 
Euromaidan Revolution. Hence, Part Two recounts only the most salient points of the 


“© Chronology for Crimean Russians in Ukraine, supra note 27, at 10. 


“Id. at 12. 


“8 The chronology of the intertwined events is based mainly on four sources: official news publications 


of Crimea, the documentary entitled “Ukraine on Fire” June 16, 2016 (Director, Igor Lopatonok; 
Screenplay, Tommy Reid; Cinematography, Anthony Dod Mantle; Music, John Beck Hofmann; and 
Producers, Oliver Stone, Igor Lopatonok, Tommy Reid) (Oliver Stone, “Ukraine on Fire”) (May 22, 2017), 
available at https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=-xJLfwiKaH8&t=2s (access now requires registration); 
the documentary entitled “Crimea: The Way Home’, March 15, 2015 (Director, Sergey Kraus; Screenplay, 
Olga Dyomina; Program Creator, Andrey Kondrashov) (Andrey Kondrashov, “Crimea: The Way Home”) 
(May 22, 2017), available at https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=t42-71RpRgl&t=1235s, and the 
scholarly writings of lvan Katchanovski. Citations to individual scenes in the documentaries follow 
the format: hours, minutes, seconds. 
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documentaries and draws upon other sources to reconstruct accurately the 2013- 
2014 “happenings” on Maidan Square. 

2.2. Preliminarily, relevant Ukrainian history is required to understand the “fascist 
roots of Euromaidan. The Organisation of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) was established 
in 1929 in Western Ukraine. Stepan Bandera established and developed the ideology 
of OUN, and its military arm. Bandera’s aim was to purge all non-Ukrainians from the 
new State of Ukraine. His ideology spread quickly throughout Ukraine. The symbol 
of the group is a black and red flag. Ukraine openly collaborated with Nazi Germany 
during World War Two.” During WWII, the OUN killed 80,000 Jews in Galicia. In 1941, in 
collaboration with Nazi Germany, the OUN was responsible for the deaths of 100,000 
to 200,000 Jews. OUN also participated in the infamous “Babi-Yar” incident when 
Ukraine militia killed 33,771 Jews. Bandera did not limit his ethnic cleansing to Jews. 
The Ukrainian Insurgent Army, the military arm of OUN, massacred 35,000 to 60,000 
Polish victims in Volhynia, and 25,000 to 40,000 in Eastern Galicia during the period 
1943-1944.” “Declassified CIA documents and other sources show that the OUN 
and UPA after the war were used by the US and British intelligence services against 
the Soviet Union,’ until Bandera’s death in Munich in 1959. Ukrainian Nazi's were not 
subject to the Nuremburg trials; the CIA granted Bandera and other members of OUN 
amnesty for their actions, citing “necessity” as the legal justification.” 

2.3. After the USSR collapsed, Ukrainian nationalist and Neo-Nazi organisations 
proliferated. In 1991, consistent with OUN’s radical nationalism, Oleh Tyahnybok 
established the Social-National Party (SNP) of Ukraine. The Party's symbol is the neo- 
Nazi “Wolfsangel.’ In 1994, SNP was renamed “Svoboda” (“Freedom” in Ukrainian). 
Other major far right organisations that were formed and played key roles in the 
Maidan Revolution were: the Right Sector, the Social National Assembly, Trident, the 
White Hammer, the UNA-UNSO, Bratstvo, and C-14.” Paramilitary factions provided 
military support for each group.” All major far right organisations participated in 
Euromaidan with one common goal: conduct a national revolution to overthrow the 
pro-Russian Yanukovych government and to forge a Ukrainian nation in their image.” 


" 


“Oliver Stone, supra note 48, at 00:07:26. 
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See Massacres of Poles in Volhynia and Eastern Galicia, Wikipedia (Apr. 7, 2017), at https://en.wikipedia. 
org/wiki/Massacres_of_Poles_in_Volhynia_and_Eastern_Gaalicia. 
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Per Anders Rudling, The Return of the Ukrainian Far Right: The Case of VO Svoboda in Analyzing Fascist 
Discourse: European Fascism in Talk and Text 228 (R. Wodak & J.E. Richardson (eds.), London and New 
York: Routledge, 2013). Oliver Stone, supra note 48, at 00:13:47. 


* Ivan Katchanovski, The Far Right in Ukraine During the “Euromaidan” and the War in Donbas (2016), 


at 2 Jun. 2, 2017), available at http://ssrn.com/abstract=2832203. The Right Sector, formed at the 
beginning of Euromaidan, comprised an alliance of far-right groups, including Trident (named after 
Bandera), the Social National Assembly and its military arm called Patriot of Ukraine. The Right Sector 
is a fascist or semi-fascist organisation. Id. at 15. 


53 Id 
*  Id.at 14. 
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Right-wing political parties played key and violent roles in the Maidan Revolution. 
Though members of organised far-right political groups comprised a minority 
of protesters during the 2013-2014 Euromaidan Revolution, they nevertheless 
conducted violent attacks, such as the “Snipers’ Massacre” necessary to overthrow 
the government of Yanukovich. 

2.4.US meddling in the internal affairs of Ukraine appeared as early as 1983 with the 
foundation of the National Endowment for Democracy (NED). According to then Ukraine 
Minister of Internal Affairs Zaharchenko, the NED was a CIA entity. The NED pushed US 
interests, and trained activists and journalists, especially in the art of using social media 
to advocate political position and to manipulate information and images to go “viral” in 
support of their cause. The use of NGO's and other foundations as CIA instruments had 
its roots in the Reagan era. Foreign journalists, including those in Ukraine, received US 
grants to encourage and support protests.” The US also issued manuals entitled “How 
to Counter Berkut,’ instructing how to pull off helmets, and providing instruction on 
atactical manoeuvre entitled “Carpathian Beech’ to disarm, defeat, and kill Berkut.” Early 
in November 2013, three new broadcasting channels emerged: hromadsk.ty, spilno.tv, 
and ecpreco.tv, each broadcasting support for the opposition.” 

2.5. In November 2013, President Yanukovich declined to sign an association 
agreement with the EU, primarily on economic grounds, and after the IMF proposed 
unacceptable terms for a loan. The President signed an alternative agreement with 
the Russian Federation providing for greater integration of Ukraine and Russian 
markets. On 17 December 2013, on the basis of a Russian-Ukraine inter-governmental 
committee, President Yanukovich and President Putin held a meeting and signed 
agreements specifying, for example, that Ukraine would construct equipment, 
commercial vessels, airplanes, and the Kerch Strait bridge.* The value of these 
agreements exceeded billions of dollars of Russian investment in Ukraine. In addition, 
Ukraine would receive 30% discount on the price of gas. In contrast, the EU did not 
make any concrete proposals for investment. 

2.6. In response, on 21 November 2013, the first mass protests took place on 
Maidan Square.” Police, deployed to the square, were unarmed and did not use 
any force against the protesters. However, radicals representing far right national 


*° Oliver Stone, supra note 48, at 00:31:30 to 00:33:00, interviewing Vitaliy Zaharchenko, then Minister 


of Internal Affairs, Ukraine. 
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Andrey Kondrashov, supra note 48, at 00:29:01 to 00:31:06, quoting Sergei Marchenko, Commander of 
Omon Berkut of Republic of Crimea, physically present on Maidan Square during attacks on Berkut. 


” Id. at 00:34:00. 


°° Tonoc Kpbima, 27 qeka6pa 2013 r., N° 52 (1042), c. 3 [The Voice of Crimea, 27 December 2013, No. 52 
(1042), p. 3]. 


°° Minister of Internal Affairs Zaharchenko, interviewed by Oliver Stone, supra note 48, at 00:34:44. 


According to Minister of Internal Affairs Vitaliy Zaharchenko, protests were planned to begin in 2015, 
but Yanukovich’s failure to sign the EU Agreement served as an excuse to protest immediately. 
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parties were spotted in the crowd.” On 24 November 2013, protesters engaged in 
the first aggressive action when they attacked a government office and attacked 
police guarding the building. On 25 November 2013, protesters attacked security 
officers.” Arseniy Yatsenyuk, leader of the Fatherland Party, Oleh Tyahnybok, leader 
of the Svoboda Party, and Vitaliy Klitschko, leader of the Udar Party, were already 
present on the square to organise protesters and to incite the crowd to pressure 
the government.” 

2.7.On 30 November 2013, the first key turning point of Euromaidan, Minister of 
Internal Affairs Vitaliy Zaharchenko received a telephone call from Aleksandr Popov, 
Head of Kiev Administration seeking permission to install the annual Christmas tree 
on Maidan Square. Zaharchenko refused the request, stating that no action should 
be taken while protesters were on the Square. In addition, President Yanukovich 
explicitly refused to authorise the police to use force to disperse the protesters.” 
Although initial reports indicated that the crowd began to disperse at approximately 
1 a.m., protesters attacked the police and the police used rubber bats against them. 
Best evidence shows that Serhiy Lyovchki, Head of Presidential Administration, and 
a close associate of Victoria Nuland and Geoffrey Pyatt, ordered the use of force.” 
Further, the protesters were expecting the police, and groups of well-trained men 
arrived on the Square at the same time as police. The trained individuals, members 
of the Right Sector shipped to Kiev as muscle for the protesters, spread within the 
crowd and provoked police with insults, stones, and torches.” Violence erupted, news 
of events spread, and the next day more people gathered on the Square. 

2.8. Subsequently, in December 2013, following a well-known pattern of “Colour 
Revolutions,’ the Euromaidan protest turned from a peaceful demonstration 
to a violent uprising. According to President Yanukovich, members of neo-Nazi 
organisations, armed with iron bars, bats, tractors, and Molotov cocktails, arrived 
on the Square and, with these weapons, attacked the police thereby escalating the 
violence. Concurrently, during this period, several US officials visited Kiev. Victoria 
Nuland, Assistant Secretary of State for European and Eurasian Affairs, went to the 
Maidan, condemned the actions of police, and voiced support for the protesters.” 


Oliver Stone, supra note 48, at 00:35:21. 

*' Id. at 00:36:06. 

® Id. at 00:29:30 to 00:30:11, interview with Minister Zaharchenko. 
Id. at 00:38:05, interviewed by Oliver Stone. 

“ Id. at 00:38:23 to 00:38:34. 

* Id. at 00:39:27 to 00:40:07 


°° Id. at 44:23 where, in film footage, Nuland is seen engaging the crowd and shaking hands with 


protesters. “During her December 2013 visit to Ukraine, US diplomat Nuland officially endorsed and 
encouraged protesters in Maidan square, including the National Socialist Svoboda party's protesters 
who honor former Ukrainian SS troops who carried out massacres in the country as ‘liberators. She 
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The US Senator from Connecticut, Chris Murphy, also stood on a stage telling the 
crowd present on Maidan Square that the US and EU jointly supported opposition to 
the Ukraine government.” Moreover, Senator John McCain, a former US presidential 
candidate, addressed the Maidan crowd, telling them, “[W]e will come here at this 
square to celebrate with you. Ukraine stands together with the EU and US.” President 
Yanukovich correctly observed that McCain, and his supporting cast of US officials, 
openly told the crowd to act against a democratically elected government.” 

2.9. The Euromaidan Revolution did not “happen”; Euromaidan was made, 
principally by US government foreign policy. On 17 February 2014, BBC News 
published an article entitled, “Transcript of Leaked Nuland-Pyatt Call” At the time of 
the conversation, Victoria Nuland was US Assistant Secretary of State and Geoffrey 
Pyatt was the US Ambassador to Ukraine. 

Early in the conversation, Pyatt states, “I think we're in play. The Klitschko... piece 
is obviously the complicated electron here” Reference is made to an announcement 
that Klitschko, a former World Champion boxer, would serve as Deputy Prime Minister 
in the new government, a development objected to both by Nuland and Pyatt. 
Nuland states, “I don’t think Klitschko should go into government. | don’t think it’s 
necessary. | don’t think it is a good idea.” 

2.10. Pyatt agrees, and remarks, “The problem is going to be Tyahnybok [Leader 
of Svoboda] and his guys [Parenthetically, the fact that Pyatt refers to Yanukovich as 
President evidences that the telephone conversation preceded 22 February 2014, 
when Yanukovich was overthrown].” Nuland then breaks in and says, “I think Yats is 


hit the pages of world media outlets by handing-out of buns and cookies to protesters becoming 
a graphic illustration of the US ‘policy of non-interference’ An odd bit of American largesse. She 
went to meet demonstrators before meeting the head of state to teach him on the ways to deal with 
the opposition. The interference was outright and ostentatious, but that’s the way Victoria Nuland 
promotes foreign policy goals. As confirmation of US neutrality, Senator McCain followed Nuland 
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the guy who's got the economic experience, the governing experience... what he 
needs is Klitschko and Tyahnybok on the outside,’ providing stealth-like support. 
Pyatt agrees unreservedly with her planned scenario. Anticipating resistance from 
Klitschko about his US designated role in the new regime, Pyatt tells Nuland to 
call him for purposes of “personality management,’ and to cut off problems before 
Yatsenyuk, Klitschko, and Tyahnybok hold a planned meeting. 

2.11. The subject matter of the call then turns to a conversation between Nuland 
and Jeff Feltman, the United Nations Under-Secretary General for Political Affairs, 
referring to a new appointee, Robert Serry.” Nuland states that, “Feltman has 
arranged, with the approval of UN Secretary General Ban Ki-moon, that Serry will 
visit Kiev on Monday or Tuesday,’ presumably the next week.” Having obtained the 
support of the UN, Nuland states, “Fuck the EU.’ Pyatt states that US plans for Ukraine 
must proceed in haste as he fears “the Russians will be working behind the scenes to 
torpedo it.’ Pyatt mentions that he will work with Yanukovich, while Nuland focuses 
upon recruiting someone with an “international personality” to come to Kiev, and 
“help mid-wife this thing.” That “international personality” was US Vice-President 
Joseph Biden, who already had agreed to visit Ukraine.” 

2.12. Simultaneously, the US opened its campaign to demonise neo-conservatives, 
identify “sacral victims,’ and create “martyrs, conventional “colour revolution” tactics.” 
These efforts partially were aimed at brainwashing the American public to secure popular 
support for US activity in Ukraine. The media portrayed Yanukovich in his worst light and 
blamed the ills of the region upon President Putin and the Russian Federation. In late 
2013, there was no shortage of “sacral victims” to maintain protest momentum and to 
provide a trigger to set the planned chain of events in motion. One hundred victims of 
Euromaidan were mythologised as the “Heavenly Hundred,” and on 30 November 2013, 
reports emerged of students being beaten, impliedly by improper police action. 
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2.13.On 25 December 2013, Tetiana Chornovol, a member of the Fatherland Party, 
and a journalist known for making, not reporting news, was found beaten. Images of 
her bloodied face quickly spread through social media and world media insisted that 
the beating was a political act.” She became a martyr of the Euromaidan revolution. 
Her heroic deeds include trespassing upon the President’s summer residence and 
attacking the “Office of the Region's Party.’” Claiming that the latter comprised 
a nest of criminals, Euromaidan death squads operated from the building during 
the “Snipers’ Massacre” in 2014. On 22 January 2014, Sergei Nigoyan, an Armenian/ 
Ukrainian protester, who recited poems on Maidan, was killed and, like Chornovol, 
became another martyr of the revolution. While police were blamed as his killers, 
Ukrainian prosecutors, after a two-year investigation, failed to confirm the claim and 
circumstances of his death remain unknown.” 

2.14. On 20 February 2014, mass killings of protesters took place, preceded by 
mass killings of police. The “Snipers’ Massacre” arguably was the key turning point 
in Ukrainian politics.” Katchanovski, a political studies expert at Ottawa University, 
conducted the most extensive investigation of the “Snipers’ Massacre”. He states, 
“This academic investigation concludes that the massacre was a false flag operation 
which was rationally planned and carried out with the goal of the overthrow of the 
government and seizure of power.’” He further concludes that “concealed shooters,’ 
most likely drawn from the Right Sector and Svoboda, “were located in at least 20 
Maidan controlled buildings or areas.”"" Quoting an interview given by a Maidan 
shooter to a Ukrainian newspaper, the Maidan shooter stated that “he was firing 
upon police from the Music Conservatory building for about 20 minutes around 
6:00 a.m. and saw about 10 other Maidan shooters doing the same.” “A BBC 
investigation includes photos showing Maidan shooters armed with hunting rifles 
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anda Kalashnikov assault rifle inside the Music Conservatory shortly after 8:00 am.:’” In 
early morning, shooters from the Music Conservatory wounded at least 5 policemen 
on the Maidan, as a Berkut commander reported that “his unit's casualties increased to 
21 wounded and three killed within half an hour’ Katchanovski concludes, “a rational 
explanation... is that the police retreated because of the use of live ammunition by 
small armed protestor units, who were using live ammunition against the police from 
concealed positions in these two buildings [the Music Conservatory and Trade Union 
Buildings].” Similarity of wounds found on protesters killed on Maidan indicate that 
they were equally victims of Maidan shooters.” 

2.15. Three European Ministers: Laurent Fabius, Frank-Walter Steinmeier, and 
Radoslaw Sikorski came to Kiev, ultimately in vain, to broker a truce between the 
government and protestors.” Opposition leaders clarified immediately that they 
were unwilling to negotiate with the Yanukovich government. Andriy Parubiy, the 
self-proclaimed Maidan Commandant and leader of the radical opposition, stated 
that, “If our demands are not fulfilled,” Maidan intends to take more action.” Klitschko 
informed the crowd “to be alert, to stay strong; we are not going anywhere”.” Dmitry 
Yorosh of the Right Sector stated that the Right Sector will not lower its arms, and 
will not leave occupied buildings until all demands are met: the primary demand 
being the resignation of President Yanukovich.” The overthrow of the Yanukovich 
government was sealed. 

2.16. The next day, 22 February 2014, Yanukovich, without resigning his office, 
left Kiev for Kharkov. Shortly after, the opposition, armed with weapons, seized the 
presidential office. Yanukovich asked President Putin for help and Putin agreed.” On 
23 February 2014, the Ukrainian Parliament announced the appointment of Oleksandr 
Turchynov as acting president.” The removal of President Yanukovich did not follow 
the impeachment procedure, as impeachment required 338 positive votes out of 450 
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members, while only 328 voted for impeachment.” In spite of the illegal overthrow 
of the democratically elected Ukraine government, the United States immediately 
called the new Regime legitimate thereby closing any practical possibility to restore 
Yanukovich to power.” Paul Craig Roberts succinctly stated, “What... happened in 
Ukraine is the United States organised and financed a coup... the coup elements 
included ultra-right wing nationalists whose roots go back to organisations that 
fought for Hitler in the Second World War against the Soviet Union.” 

2.17. The interim government, installed by the United States, consisted of: Interim 
President, Oleksandr Turchynov, the deputy leader of Fatherland; Prime Minister, 
Arseniy Yatsenyuk, also a member of the Fatherland Party”; Deputy Prime Minister, 
Oleksandr Sych, a member of the far-right nationalist Svoboda [Freedom] Party; 
Interior Minister, Arsen Avolkov, a member of the Fatherland Party; Foreign Minister, 
Andriy Deshchitsya, a supporter of the Maidan movement; National Security Chief, 
Andriy Parubiy, a member of the Fatherland Party and the so-called Commander of 
the protest movement; Deputy National Security Leader, Dmitry Yarosh, leader of 
the militant ultra-right wing group [Right Sector]; Sports and Youth Minister, Dmytro 
Bulatov, a businessman and leader of Avtomaidan, a mobile patrol group using cars 
to protect Euromaidan protesters, and Tetiana Chornovol, exact role unknown, the 
journalist and activist infamous for her seizure of government buildings. This motley 
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group, and 21 cabinet members drawn mainly Yatsenyuk’s Fatherland Party, were 
never elected to govern Ukraine.” 


3. History (Events in Crimea in 2014) 


3.1. The Crimean Peninsula, and its predominantly Russian speaking residents, 
were not insulated from the violent overthrow of the democratically elected Ukraine 
government. After the opposition took control of Kiev, the nationalists went after 
anyone who objected to their taking of power, including Crimean residents who 
had travelled to the Maidan to oppose the Euromaidan movement. The bus convoy, 
carrying Crimean residents back home, though escorted by police cars was led into 
an ambush, now called the Korsun massacre. Kondrashov’s interview with drivers 
and passengers on the busses evidences the illegal killings, property destruction, 
and the appalling conduct of ultra-nationalist groups involved in the attack.” 

3.2. Roman Yakovlev, the head of the Bus Convoy and Simferopol resident, stated 
that the convoy of buses was blocked in the Cherkossy region.” Alexander Belyi, 
an auto-mechanic and resident of Simferopol, and Alexander Bochkeryov, deputy 
regiment commander of the Crimean self-defence forces, both confirmed that 
the convoy was blocked at both ends thereby preventing its journey to Crimea.” 
According to Bochkeryov, men armed with clubs mounted the buses and started 
to beat passengers, and a man armed with a gun started shooting people at point 
blank range. Alexei Grebnev, a bus passenger and Simferopol resident, stated that his 
bus driver was shot in the head while seated in the driver's seat.'” The mob began to 
smash bus windows and throw stones. They said, “Come out or we'll burn you alive.’ 
In addition, according to Belyi, the mob forced passengers to sing the Ukrainian 
national anthem and shout “Glory to Ukraine,’ while beating passengers with clubs." 
Without detailing each act of criminality, seven members of the bus convoy were 
killed, four of the eight buses were burned, and 20 persons were missing."” 

3.3. Meanwhile, President Putin in Moscow personally conducted the rescue 
operation of Yanukovich and members of his entourage from southern Ukraine. In 
response to the outburst of extreme nationalism, President Putin decided that, if 
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necessary, the Russian Federation would help avoid bloodshed and armed conflict 
in Crimea."” Subsequently, Kiev declared Simferopol the “seat of enemies” of Maidan 
and ordered the demolition of the Lenin monument within 10 days.’ The ultimatum 
induced the local population to take to the streets and to form self-defence forces.” 
Sergei Aksyonov, Head of the Republic of Crimea and Leader of the All-Ukrainian 
Party Russian Unity (2008-2014), held daily training sessions for Crimean self-defence 
units."* Aksyonov was prepared to stop anyone from taking down the monument, 
a symbol of stability and a challenge to authorities to control the situation.'” 

3.4. When Aksyonov announced the “Crimean Spring,’ he did not know Russia 
would support Crimea. Addressing the crowd with a loudspeaker, he stated “Together: 
we will build our Crimea! Peace to Crimea!”'’” President Putin had never heard of 
Aksyonov. When he asked the Chairman of the Crimean Parliament about him, the 
Chairman replied, “he's like Che Guevara:”"” On 22 February 2014, Berkut officers 
returned to Sevastopol and to Simferopol. In Kiev, during Maidan protests, the 
opposition attacked members of Berkut with fire and guns. Kiev, nevertheless, accused 
Berkut of sniper fire, an accusation never confirmed after years of investigation. At 
this time, criminal cases were opened against Berkut officers and commanders 
throughout Ukraine.'” Arsen Avokov, appointed Minister of Internal Affairs by the 
Verkhovna Rada, issued an order to disband Berkut, and declared that any army unit 
that did not obey order would be deemed an illegal armed gang." Only in Crimea 
were Berkut treated as heroes.'” 

3.5. On 22 February 2014, Yuriy Abisov, Commander of the Crimean Berkut 
battalion, and later appointed Commander of the Special Rapid Response Unit of 
the Interior Ministry of the Republic of Crimea, stated, “the decision to separate from 
Ukraine was made on Lenin Square by Crimeans.""” After, Abisov called a meeting of 
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all Berkut officers and asked them whether they preferred to maintain allegiance to 
Kiev or to defend Crimea. The officers unanimously decided to fight against Kiev.'” 
After Maidan, the Crimean Berkut introduced new elements to their training regime 
by modifying the manner of self-protection based on experience in Kiev." In the City 
of Sevastopol, officers and residents alike expressed unambiguously their objection 
to the new Regime in Kiev." In December 2013, two months before the Snipers’ 
Massacre on Maidan Square, Viktor Melnikov, member of the Third Rapid Response 
Company of Sevastopol, and Afghanistan war veteran, organised a self-defence 
force. Virtually all residents of Sevastopol joined the self-defence forces."” As of this 
date, the Russian Federation had not provided any support, military or otherwise, 
to Crimea. 

3.6. On 26 February 2014, the Supreme Council of Crimea called an emergency 
meeting to discuss holding a referendum to determine the status of the autonomous 
region.'* According to Aksyonov, Kiev instructed leaders of the Crimean Mejlis to 
prevent the government from holding meetings: the goal being the seizure of the 
Crimean parliament.'” Kiev dispatched members of the Right Sector to support 
Mejlis. A large crowd assembled in front of the Government building in Simferopol. 
Members of the Right Sector waved “Bandera Flags.’ The first clashes began around 
mid-day. As the crowd pushed and shoved, one old man was trampled to death.'” 
Bottles with water, sand, and a “strange powder” were thrown into crowd from areas 
occupied by Mejlis and the Right Sector, identified by their flags. In addition, men 
wearing gas masks used nerve gas and threw dust ground from fluorescent lamps 
into the crowd. Those covered by dust could not see. Approximately 30 people were 
injured and taken to the hospital. Injured Crimeans pressed back, and the crowd 
stormed the Parliament.” 
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3.7. However, after the crowd entered the building and saw their compatriots 
sitting in session, the Crimean Tartars got flustered, and did not know what to do.” 
The Mejlis leader, Mustafa Dzhemilev, stopped issuing orders by telephone.” The 
Right Sector did not enter the building.'"* Aksyonov, his face beaten, moved from the 
central door, and tried to break the fight. Using a loud speaker, he said, “Crimeans 
are expecting people of all nationalities to come here for holiday, to work, and to be 
friends.”"* Enver Kurtamentov, Commander of the 15" Company of the Crimean self- 
defence forces, spoke directly to his compatriot Tartars to counter false statements 
made by the Mejlis leader and urged them to disband peacefully.’ The Tartars were 
told that, if Crimea were returned to Russia, they would be deported to Magadan or 
the Urals.’” Kurtamentov said, “your life can’t get worse because it is already as bad 
as it can be.”"* The Parliament building never was seized, the protesters left without 
additional incident, and decided to disobey orders issued by Ukrainian authorities.'” 

3.8. On 27 February 2014, the so-called “Friendship Train” departed Kiev for 
Crimea. Ihor Mosiychuk, a Right Sector leader, said “Crimean separatists would 
pay for everything.” Mosiychuk was the individual behind the “Friendship Train” 
initiative. The train was scheduled to arrive in Simferopol by 20:15, after which the 
Right Sector was to conduct a punitive operation.’* Having notice of the operation, 
Mikhail Sheremet, Commander of the Crimean People’s Defence Forces, organised 
a militia of approximately 1,500 members, to “prevent nationalists from entering our 
land.” The militia consisted of business people, ordinary workers, and people from 
all walks of life.'"” The militia carried bats, metal bars, and whatever was available, 
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as they lacked firearms. They also carried tri-coloured painted steel shields forged 
especially for them by local blacksmiths to help protect them against gunfire, and 
particularly fire from Molotov cocktails.” After waiting on the train platform for 
three hours, Sheremet received a call that the train was about to arrive.'* The militia 
used the shields to form a steel barrier.” When the train arrived two hours later, it 
was empty. Ukrainian Security Service forces alerted the Right Sector that a militia 
was waiting for them at the train station. Before arriving in Crimea, the Banderites 
stopped the train and unloaded their weapons.'” 

3.9. On 27 February 2014, Samvel Martoyan, the most famous self-defence 
commander, former Soviet officer, and resident of Crimea, received a combat order 
from Aksyonov to take control of the Simferopol airport. Earlier, he had formed the 
4" Company. Intending to land an assault force in Simferopol, the airport became 
Crimea’s main threat. Armed only with shovel handles, Martoyan and his militia 
arrived at the Simferopol airport.’” They encountered armed police officers standing 
in their way. The police, sympathetic to local self-defence forces, let Martoyan and 
his group proceed.’* Martoyan’s plan was to set fire to fuel barrels that his militia 
had placed along the runway, making it impossible to land an aircraft.'” The militia 
lit the torches, and Martoyan called Aksyonov for orders to proceed. Thirty seconds 
later, Aksyonov informed Martoyan that Kiev had been informed that the runway 
had been seized and that landing was impossible. 

3.10. Immediately after, Ukrainian Security Service forces, and operatives from its 
Crimean Division who supported the Euromaidan government, arrived on the runway 
and encountered Martoyan.”’ The Security Service forces were armed with assault rifles. 
The spokesperson informed Martoyan that he and his militia had entered a restricted 
area and that the trespass constituted a terrorist act. The Security Service forces were 
given orders to shoot." Martoyan heard trucks approaching; he did not know who was 
in the trucks.'* Martoyan instructed his men to get ready for battle. The trucks pulled 
up and soldiers jumped out. Martoyan realised that they were Russian soldiers, the 
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Andrey Kondrashov, supra note 48, at 00:52:10 to 00:53:04. 
4 Id. at 00:53:58. 
8 Id. at 00:54:00. 
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Id. at 00:54:36 to 00:55:15. 
"7 Id. at 00:57:23 to 00:58:30. 
88 Id. at 00:58:42. 
9 Id. at 00:59:10. 
140 Id. at 1:00:06 to 1:00:15. 
141 Id. at 1:00:06. 


“2 Id. at 1:01:24-45. 
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“polite little green men.” Commandos from the Black Sea Fleet’s Marine Force arrived 
from Sevastopol.'* The Ukrainian Security Service disappeared. The Russian soldiers 
seized strategic positions and established control over the airport.’” The seizure of the 
Simferopol airport was the first Russian armed intervention in Crimea. 

3.11. President Putin argued that he had to ensure that the Crimean Parliament could 
operate, convene, meet, and carry out activities prescribed by law.'” President Putin 
openly admitted that Russian intelligence was following unsecured communications 
within Ukraine and that Russia was aware of the institutional structure of military units 
on ground and Kiev commanders.” Vladimir Konstantinov, Head of the State Council 
of the Republic of Crimea, stated that security was important, so Russian protection 
was needed and welcomed.” Sergei Shoigu, Minister of Defence of the Russian 
Federation, stated, “soldiers never went to fight but to defend and protect.” 

3.12. On 27 February 2014, Russian SWAT teams then secured government 
buildings in Simferopol.’” Deputies of Parliament voted (68 out of 69) to change 
completely the members of the Ministry. The MPs elected Sergei Aksyonov as Head 
of Government and Temirgalyev as first Prime Minister.'*' Konstantinov reported that 
members of Parliament also voted in favour of holding a referendum to decide the 
future of the Autonomous Republic of Crimea.’ On 1 March 2014, the Ministers of 
Cabinet decided to take all military on territory of Crimea, under their jurisdiction, 
and asked for Russian support as peace mission.'” On the same date, Aksyonov asked 
Putin to provide help to maintain peace on territory of Crimea. Shortly after, Russian 
military in Sevastopol blocked Ukrainian military vessels from leaving their appointed 


Andrey Kondrashov, supra note 48, at1:02:18 to 1:03:01. 
™4 Id. at 1:03:25. 


Id.at 1:03:30. Deputy general director, acting as press secretary, reported that airport was working as usu- 
al. No strangers within the airport; soldiers were outside the airport, and not interfering with any traffic. 
They were present outside and never entered the airport. They left at evening. Kpbimckaa npaBaa, 1 Map- 
Ta 2014 r. [Crimean Truth, 1 March 2014], speaking of event 27-28 February. Noteworthy is that airport 
personnel and passengers noticed nothing unusual and the airport operated as usual. /d. at 1:03:39. 


4° Andrey Kondrashov, supra note 48, at 1:08:36, and noting that Crimea’s Parliament was legal. /d. at 


1:09:01. 
“7 Id. at 1:36:37. 
“8 Id. at 1:10:54. 
“9 Id. at 1:12. 


10 Id. at 1:08:20 [the operation taking thirty minutes]. 
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Kpbimckaa ra3eta, 1 Mapta 2014 r., N° 38 (19463), c. 1 [The Crimean Newspaper, 1 March 2014, No. 38 
(19463), p. 1]. 
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Andrey Kondrashov, supra note 48, at 1:10:11-22. 


3 Kpbim B3ar. Mog oxpany, Kpbimckaa npagaa, 4 mapta 2014 r., c. 1 [The Crimea is Taken. Under Guard, 


Crimean Truth, 4 March 2014, p. 1]. 
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ports in the same area.'* On 4 March 2014, Aksyonov reported that Russian military 
were present in Crimea to protect Crimean people; the Russian soldiers blocked the 
Ukrainian military base near Simferopol, to prevent Ukraine military from entering 
Crimean territory. These Ukrainian military units were given the option to go back 
to Ukraine, or to join Russian forces. Starting 2 March 2014, 5,086 Ukraine soldiers 
present in different bases opted to protect Crimean population.’” 

3.13. Russian military forces acted in conjunction with local self-defence forces, 
Berkut fighters, Cossacks, and myriad volunteer groups committed to preventing 
Kiev from taking Crimea by assault. For example, the Cossack Kuban Host provided 
450 members to help Berkut fighters to seal the border with Ukraine. The Cossacks 
and Berkut dug trenches and erected barriers to defend the Perekop Peninsula, and 
the Changar and Turetsky passes.’ In response, the Right Sector asked Kiev to send 
reinforcements; troops and multiple rocket launchers were sent to the border.’” 
Only then did Putin deploy weapon systems at the border to counteract any action 
taken by Kiev.'* Alexander Ovcharenko, Deputy Commander of Berkut Special Police 
Forces, noted that when Kiev failed to pierce the border, Kiev adopted a new tactic: 
organise deliveries of equipment to create a Maidan-like event in Crimea.’” Thus, 
on 10 March 2014, a Ukrainian military truck, carrying automatic weapons and 
ammunition, attempted to break through the Turetsky pass, but was stopped by 
Oleg Gorshkov, a Berkut soldier, who drove his car into the truck."” 

3.14. On 11 March 2014, the Crimean Government made a Declaration of 
Independence, dependent on outcome of the referendum." The Crimean parliament 
adopted the Declaration of Independence of the Autonomous Republic of Crimea and 
Sevastopol by 78 votes to 81.'* The Declaration provided that if, the requisite number 
of votes are obtained, that the Republic of Crimea and the City of Sevastopol, would 


4 The Crimea is Taken, supra note 153. 
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®° Andrey Kondrashov, supra note 48, at 1:15:29-51 when the Kuban Cossacks arrived to support 


Berkut soldiers. 
"7 Id. at 1:19:47. 
"8 Id. at 1:20:30. 
189 Id. at 1:22:04. 
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"8! Tlexnapaua o He3aBucumoctu APK ur. Cepactonona, KOHCTaHTHHOB B. — npegCcegatenb BepxosHon 


Paap! APK; omHuxos lO. - npeAcenatenb Cepactononbckoro ropogckoro coBetTa, KpbIMcKie U3BeCTNA 
[razeta BepxoBHoro Coseta APK], 12 mapta 2014 r., N° 45 (5456) [The Declaration of Independence 
of the ARC (Autonomous Republic of Crimea) and the city of Sevastopol, V. Konstantynov - Crimean 
Parliament Speaker (Chairman of the Supreme Council of ARC); Y. Doinikov - Sevastopol City 
Legislature Speaker (Chairman of the Sevastopol City Council), Crimean Izvestia [newspaper of the 
Supreme Council of the ARC], 12 March 2014, No. 45 (5456)]. 


' An English translation of the text is available at http://www.voltairenet.org/article182723.html. 
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become an independent multinational State.'” The Declaration further provided that 
the Republic of Crimea, an independent State, then would request that the Russian 
Federation, by means of an international treaty, integrate the Republic of Crimea 
as a constituent part of the Russian Federation." Art. 137 of Ukrainian Constitution 
enabled Ukraine to stop the decision of Crimean government by issuing a formal order 
and petitioning the Constitutional Court to determine whether Crimean decisions 
were consistent with Constitution. These procedures never were followed and no 
order ever issued.’” 

3.15.On 16 March 2014, Crimea held the referendum. The total number of persons 
who voted comprised 1,274,096, or 83.10% of those eligible to vote. 1,233,002 voters, 
or 96.77% of eligible voters voted “Yes” to become part of the Russian Federation."” 
31,997 (2.51% out of total votes) elected to revise the Constitution of the Republic 
of Crimea and remain as part of Ukraine. Improperly completed voting ballots 
amounted to 9097 (0.72%). On 18 March 2014, the “Treaty between the Russian 
Federation and the Republic of Crimea on the Acceptance of the Republic of Crimea 
into the Russian Federation and on the Creation of New Federative Entities within 
the Russian Federation” was signed thereby incorporating Crimea and the City of 
Sevastopol into the Russian Federation.'” 

3.16. On 27 March 2014, the United Nations General Assembly adopted a non- 
binding Resolution affirming the General Assembly’s commitment to the territorial 
integrity of Ukraine within its internationally recognised borders and underscored 
the invalidity of the 2014 Crimean referendum."” The non-binding resolution was 
supported by 100 United Nation Member States; eleven States voted against the 
Resolution; 58 States abstained; and 24 States were absent and did not vote. 


"8 TloctaHopneHue BepxosHon Pagpi APK o Jeknapayuu o He3aBucumocty APK u r. Cepactonona, 


Kpbimckue u3Bectua [razeta BepxoBHoro Coseta APK], 12 mapta 2014 r., N° 45 (5456), c. 6 [Decree 
of the Supreme Council of the ARC on the Declaration of Independence of the ARC and the city 
of Sevastopol, Crimean Izvestia [newspaper of the Supreme Council of the ARC], 12 March 2014, 
No. 45 (5456), p. 6]. 
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1 Y.o. Npesugenta Ykpannb! Anekcangp Typunuos [O. Turchynov, Acting President of Ukraine]. 


16° Kpbimckue u3Bectua [razeta BepxoBHoro Coseta APK], 18 mapa 2014r., N° 49 (5460) [Crimean Izvestia 


[newspaper of the Supreme Council of the ARC], 18 March 2014, No. 49 (5460)]. 


17 Hlorosop mexay Pocculicko Mepepauent u Pecny6nuKoi Kpbim o npuHatuu B Poccuitckyto Oene- 
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Kpbimckue u3Bectua [razeta BepxoBHoro Coseta APK], 19 mapta 2014 r., N° 50 (5461), c. 2 [Treaty 
between the Russian Federation and the Republic of Crimea on the Acceptance of the Republic of 
Crimea into the Russian Federation and on the Creation of New Federative Entities within the Russian 
Federation, Crimean Izvestia [newspaper of the Supreme Council of the ARC], 19 March 2014, No. 50 
(5461), p. 2] Jun. 27, 2017), available at http://www.kremlin.ru/events/president/news/20605. 
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4. Part Two: Factual Conclusions Drawn and the Poverty 
of Public International Law 


4.1.In 1991, the Republic of Crimea and the City of Sevastopol declared political 
independence from Ukraine and elected to form an Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
Republic (ASSR) as a subject of the USSR.'* The declaration contained no reference 
to being part of Ukraine, a Republic of the USSR, as Ukraine had not yet seceded 
from the USSR. During 1991, three Republics of the USSR: the Russian, Belorussian, 
and Ukrainian Republics, took it upon themselves, to disintegrate the Soviet Union, 
contrary to the federal law of the USSR. The Crimean declaration of independence 
conformed to the planned reform of the USSR and was recognised as legitimate by 
President Mikhail Gorbachev. Subsequently, in December 1991, Ukraine declared 
itself a Sovereign State distinct from the USSR. 

4.2. The inconsistent Crimean and Ukrainian declarations never have been 
squared. The Crimean declaration severed ties with Ukraine, as the declaration 
unquestionably implied a preference to remain part of the Soviet Union. However, 
without articulating legal grounds, Ukraine swept the ASSR into its territorial compass, 
without the consent of the Crimean government and population. Subsequently, in 
1992, the Republic of Crimea adopted its Constitution. Art. 1 states: the “Republic of 
Crimea is a legal, democratic, secular state in part of Ukraine” (authors’ emphasis). The 
Constitution provided that all agreements defining the legal relationship between 
Crimea and Ukraine were to be embodied in international treaties, with Crimea 
having the authority to enter treaties with Third party states. While the concept 
of a “State within a State,’ arguably the product of historical vestige, requires 
reconciliation, nevertheless, the 1992 Constitution established Crimea as a State 
independent from Ukraine. 

4.3.|n international law, the requirements of statehood are set out in Art. 1 of the 
so-called Montevideo Convention of 1933.'°A State should possess the following 
attributes: (a) a permanent population, (b) a defined territory, (c) government, and 
(d) a capacity to enter relations with other states. In international law, the function 
of “recognition,” divided into two schools of thought, is a controversial issue in 
international law and does not require a digression from the present discussion. 
In 1992, the Republic of Crimea possessed the attributes of a state as defined by 
the Montevideo Convention of 1933, as confirmed by the 1992 Constitution. The 
dissolution of the USSR in 1991, the declaration of independence of the Republic 
of Crimea in 1991, and its 1992 Constitution establishing Crimea as a State were 
separate events that cannot be conflated. 


1° Importantly, the Russian Federation is the successor State of the USSR. 


”° Convention on Rights and Duties of States Adopted by the Seventh International Conference of 


American States, 26 December 1933, (1936) 165 LTNS 21031. 
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4.4. Consequently, when Ukraine declared its independence from the USSR 
in late 1991, the inclusion in its territory of the Republic of Crimea comprised an 
arbitrary decision made by then Ukraine President Kravchuk. It follows that Ukraine 
incorporated (“annexed”) the Republic of Crimea in 1991 by coercion leading to the 
conclusion that since 1991, Ukraine has unlawfully occupied the Republic of Crimea. 
In 1994, Crimeans elected Yuriy Meshkov, a strongly pro-Russian candidate, as their 
president. A second referendum was held in 1994 whereby 78.4% of those who voted 
supported greater autonomy from Ukraine; 82.8% supported allowing dual Russian- 
Ukrainian citizenship; and 77.9% favoured giving Crimean presidential decrees the 
force of law.’ The 1992 Constitution provided legal grounds for the election, the 
office of President, and holding of the Referendum. 

4.5. In response, in March 1995, the Ukrainian parliament unilaterally abolished 
the office of President of Crimea and terminated the 1992 Constitution. The 
Crimean parliament was forced to draft a new Constitution, which the Ukrainian 
parliament ratified in 1998. The new constitution destroyed the autonomy of the 
Republic of Crimea, making all critical decisions taken by the Crimean parliament 
subject to approval of the Ukrainian parliament. No principle of municipal or public 
international law justified the unilateral decision of President Kuchma to “throw 
out” the 1992 Constitution of the Republic of Crimea, abolish the Crimean office of 
President, and coerce the Crimean parliament to draft a constitution to subordinate 
the Peninsula to Ukraine control. Therefore, the 1992 Constitution retained its validity 
until the Crimean reunification with the Russian Federation. 

4.6. Consequently, the Republic of Crimea and the City of Sevastopol did not secede 
from Ukraine in 2014. Rather, the Republic of Crimea regained its independence as 
a State that had come into existence in 1991-1992. The decision by the Crimean 
government, supported overwhelmingly by the results of the 2014 referendum, 
to request “annexation” by the Russian Federation was lawful. Moreover, in 2014, 
the new regime in Kiev never followed constitutional procedures under Art. 131 
of the Ukraine Constitution to oppose the breaking away of part of its territory 
(Crimea). Since formal opposition is a condition precedent to prohibit unilateral 
secession,’” then the Republic of Crimea had the right of unilateral secession. 
Further, it is questionable whether the new regime had legal authority to act as an 
instrumentality of the State.'” 

4.7. Consistent with this interpretation, the Russian Federation did not “invade 
the Crimean Peninsula in 2014. The Russian Federation had the right under the 
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7 See The Crimean Referendums of 1991 and 1994, for a detailed explanation of these events (May 18, 


2017), available at http://culturedarm.com/the-crimean-referendums-of-1991-and-1994/. 
2 Plokhy 2014, at 334. 


"3 The new Regime was committed to eliminate opponents of Maidan ideology, evoking earlier calls 


of “cleansing” conducted by Stepan Bandera and the successors of the OUN. 
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1997 Partition Treaty to maintain troops in the territory of Crimea and the City of 
Sevastopol, subject to restrictions set forth in the Treaty. In response to the unlawful 
overthrow of the Yanukovich regime, and the installation of a non-elected regime 
comprising ultra-nationalists, with the external support of the United States, the 
population of Crimea formed self-styled militias to fight against subjugation by 
Kiev and to realise the goal of a twenty-three year Crimean struggle to liberate 
itself from Ukraine. The self-organised militia, Berkut officers committed to Crimean 
independence, the Kuban Cossack Host, and informal opposition groups, took the 
first steps to fend off efforts by the Right Sector and other military arms of far right 
political parties to occupy Crimea. Illustrative of acts by local militia to fight Kiev 
extremists, by whatever means necessary, is the “Friendship Train” incident. 

4.8. First efforts to secure the Simferopol airport from military aircraft arriving 
from Kiev to assault Simferopol were taken by Samvel Martoyan’s 4" Company on 
27 February 2014. Members of his company were armed with shovel handles, and were 
over-matched by the well-armed Ukrainian Security Service that confronted Martoyan 
and his militia on the runway of the Simferopol airport. It was on this date, and with the 
consent of the Crimean parliament, that the Russian military made its first appearance 
outside military bases to prevent Kiev from delivering weapons to Crimea. The claims 
of unlawful “invasion” rest upon faulty factual premises. The Russian federation did not 
violate the “sanctity” of the territory of Ukraine, because, since 1991 the Republic of 
Crimea was an independent State.'“ The Russian Federation provided military support 
to Crimea to permit the population of Crimea to exercise political and civil rights in 
an orderly manner, absent a threat from foreign and armed Ukraine forces present in 
Crimea, and to avoid a civil war. While the State of Ukraine survived the US supported 
coup détat, the Ukraine government, the sole instrumentality through which a State can 
act, lacked any authority to act as an instrumentality of the State. In this bizarre twist of 
events, the Russian Federation acted proportionately, under an invitation from Crimea, 
to protect ethnic Russians and other nationals residing in Crimea, and to avoid a War. 

4.9.“Interventions aimed at restoring the legitimate government upon invitation 
have to be distinguished from interventions whose aim is regime change - that is, 
overthrowing the government in place.” The ICJ decision in the Nicaragua case, “that 
there is no general right of states to intervene in support of an internal opposition 
in another state, even if this opposition is deemed to pursue a politically or morally 
valuable cause,’ may be distinguished on the ground that the Crimean conflict in 
2014 was international in character.'” 


% International Law Commission, Draft Articles on Responsibility of States for Internationally Wrongful 
Acts, November 2001, Supplement No. 10 (A/56/10), chp.IV.E.1, Art. 25 outlining the justification of 
“Necessity.” 
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Mehrdad Payandeh, The United Nations, Military Intervention, and Regime Change in Libya, 52(2) Virginia 
Journal of International Law 355, 362 (2012). 
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4.10. The extant literature fails to address the legal significance of these facts: 
(1) the 1991 declaration by the Republic of Crimea and the City of Sevastopol to 
become an Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (ASSR) under the then existing 
USSR headed by President Gorbachev and Ukraine's arbitrary incorporation of 
Crimea into the new State of Ukraine; (2) the 1992 Constitution of the Republic of 
Crimea whereby Crimea declared itself a State; (3) the 1995 unilateral termination of 
the 1992 Constitution by Ukraine and abolition of the Crimean office of President; 
(4) the adoption of the 1998 Constitution, the product of Coercion exercised by 
Ukraine against Crimea, effectively subjugating Crimea to Ukraine; (5) the legal 
effect of the coup d’état, with the demonstrable external support of the United 
States, and the installation of a non-elected interim government comprising far 
right-wing nationalists, upon the rights of self-determination and secession of the 
Crimean population,” and (6) the complex history of Crimea and, since 1991 its 
fierce struggle for independence from Ukraine.’” Prior to evaluating the legality of 
Crimea's “secession” and “annexation” under public international law, the preceding 
and fundamental questions must be addressed. 


5. The Poverty of Public International Law 


5.1. The aim of the Crimean referendum in 2014 was not to become a “State” per 
se, but to join the Russian Federation, an already existing State, with international 
legal personality, a member of the United Nations, and a State holding the status 
of a“Great Power.’ Crimea wanted to switch “Masters.’ However, public international 
law does not provide a procedure to achieve this objective, as demonstrated by the 
Aland Islands case. Therefore, Crimea had to go through the formality of a Two-Day 
State.'” The extant literature fails to address this precise question and produces 
uninspiring but endless and futile legal analysis. 


7 The new Regime was committed to eliminate opponents of Maidan ideology, evoking earlier calls 


of “cleansing” conducted by Stepan Bandera and the successors of the OUN. 


8 E.g., Simone F. van den Driest, Crimea’s Separation from Ukraine: An Analysis of the Right to Self- 


Determination and (Remedial) Secession in International Law, 62(3) Netherlands International Law 
Review 329 (2015) [arguably one of the best articles of its kind and finding the Crimean “secession” 
illegal on the grounds of the Russian military invasion]; Theodore Christakis, Les conflits de sécession 
en Crimée et dans I’Est de I’Ukraine et le droit international, 3 Journal du Droit International 23 (2014) 
[finding also that the Crimean secession was illegal but arguing that it must be accepted as a fait 
accompli]; Hassan Kouzehgar & Mohsen Vaseqi, Annexation of Crimea to Russia: Contrast between 
Right to Self-Determination and Territorial Integrity Preservation in International Law, 5(4) International 
Journal of Asian Social Science 189 (2015) [finding that the Russian military invasion invalidated 
any right to secession]. Numerous articles may be found on the 2014 events in Crimea, but the 
aforementioned illustrate the conventional argument and employ virtually identical legal sources. 


The phrase “Two-Day State” is borrowed from Anatoly Pronin, Republic of Crimea: A Two-Day State, 


3(1) Russian Law Journal 133 (2015) (taking issue with the legal recognition of Crimea as a State, and 
incorporation of that State into another State in a single agreement and arguing that Crimea never fit 
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5.2. Public international law reposes primarily upon monopoly of State power. 
Secession is not tolerated for no more complex a reason than that States oppose it. 
However, since World War Il, in raw numbers, the number of states quadrupled from 
45 to 195." In addition, there were 55 violent revolutions, 54 non-violent regime 
changes, and in the last 60 years alone 227 military coups occurred.” The “right of 
self-determination,’ exercised by former colonies or non-self-governing territories 
and peoples, accounts for the proliferation of many, but not all, new states. Doctrines, 
such as“remedial secession,’ have introduced further complexity into the relationship 
between States and subordinate units seeking independence. Efforts to impose 
coherence upon public international law have produced tortured legal analyses 
as demonstrated by decisions such as the ICJ Advisory Opinion in Kosovo” and the 
Canadian Supreme Court opinion in Reference re Secession of Quebec.'” 

5.3. The Canadian Supreme Court parsed the question of whether a hypothetical 
secession of the Province of Quebec would violate the Canadian constitution. 
Adopting a broad reading of the Canadian Constitution, the Court observed that 
“a clear majority vote in Quebec on a clear question in favour of secession would 
confer democratic legitimacy on the secession initiative which all of the other 
participants in Confederation would have to recognize.’™ In other words, the 
terms of secession would be subject to negotiations with all other provinces. The 
Court's remark, “Although there is no right, under the Constitution or at international 
law, to unilateral secession, the possibility of an unconstitutional declaration of 
secession leading to a de facto secession is not ruled out” is obiter dictum and does 


the requirements of a State). Like most scholars, Mr. Pronin’s analysis is limited to facts of March 2014. 
As argued, the legal status of Crimea as a State (or not) requires an extensive examination of facts and 
the application of relevant municipal and international law to produce a compelling outcome. 
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According to the Correlates of War System Membership Data (from 1911 through 2011) (Jun. 2, 2017), 
available at correlatesofwar.org. 


‘8! The time period surveyed for revolutions and regime changes was 1900-2006 and for military coups, 


1950-2010 (Jun. 2, 2017), available at www.prio.no/CSCW/Datasets/; www.systemicpeace.org/polity/ 
polity4.htm. 


2 Accordance with International Law of the Unilateral Declaration of Independence in Respect of 


Kosovo, Advisory Opinion, I.C.J. Rep. 2010, p. 403 (ICJ Kosovo Decision). 


1 Reference re Secession of Quebec, [1998] 2 S.C.R. 217, in which the Canadian Supreme Court was 


asked to give an advisory opinion on three questions: (1) Under the Constitution of Canada, can 
the National Assembly, legislature or government of Quebec effect the secession of Quebec from 
Canada unilaterally?; (2) Does international law give the National Assembly, legislature or government 
of Quebec the right to effect the secession of Quebec from Canada unilaterally? In this regard, is 
there a right to self-determination under international law that would give the National Assembly, 
legislature or government of Quebec the right to effect the secession of Quebec from Canada 
unilaterally?; and (3) In the event of a conflict between domestic and international law on the right 
of the National Assembly, legislature or government of Quebec to effect the secession of Quebec 
from Canada unilaterally, which would take precedence in Canada? 


4 Id. at 220. 
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not formulate a general principle of international law to follow.” The question raised 
is: why a decision of a municipal Court in Canada is invoked to evaluate the secession 
in the Republic of Crimea. 

5.4. The ICJ Advisory Opinion in Kosovo is equally non-dispositive. The UN General 
Assembly referred the following question to the ICJ: “Is the unilateral declaration 
of independence by the Provisional Institutions of Self-Government of Kosovo in 
accordance with international law?”* The ICJ found that “State practice during this 
period points clearly to the conclusion that international law contained no prohibition 
of declarations of independence.” However, although Kosovo declared itself a State, 
and certain States recognized Kosovo as a State, the ICJ refused to address the question 
of statehood. The ICJ expressly observed that the question referred, “does not ask about 
the legal consequences of that declaration. In particular, it does not ask whether or not 
Kosovo has achieved statehood.”"* Likewise, the ICJ skirted the question of “whether, 
outside the context of non-self-governing territories and peoples subject to alien 
subjugation, domination and exploitation, the international law of self-determination 
confers upon part of the population of an existing State a right to separate from that 
State; and equally refused to address the issue of “remedial secession.” 

5.5. The individual cases often cited by the paradigmatic argument do not 
provide guidance as to the right of secession and cannot distinguish away the 
Crimean incident. The “stock inventory” cited is: the Aland Islands, Bangladesh, 
and Kosovo (a client State of the US/EU and non-member of the UN).'” The cases 


"8 Reference re Secession of Quebec, supra note 183, at 223. 


"86 ICJ Kosovo Decision, supra note 182, at 407. 


187 Id. at 436. 
188 Id. at 423. 
189 Id. at 438. 


The Aland Islands case took place in 1921 involving a legal dispute between Sweden and Finland 


and concerning whether the population of the Aland Islands, an archipelago in the Baltic Sea, had 
the right to secede from Finland and integrate with Sweden. Aland Islands Case, (1920) L.N.O.J. Spec. 
Supp. No. 3. While the Committee of Rapporteurs rejected the existence of an absolute right to 
unilateral secession, the Committee left open the option of secession in the presence of oppression. 
Bangladesh, formally known as East Pakistan, declared independence from Pakistan in 1971, after 
the government of Islamabad refused to recognise the results of the 1970 election whereby the 
Bengali Awami League pressed for greater autonomy for East Pakistan. In the context of an armed 
conflict, the Awami League proclaimed the independence of East Pakistan. India intervened to fight 
Pakistani forces that committed violations of human rights. In early 1974, Pakistan recognised the 
State of Bangladesh. Notes, Lawrence S. Eastwood Jr., Secession: State Practice and International Law 
After the Dissolution of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, 3 Duke Journal of Comparative & International 
Law 299, 310 (1993). In 1998, the Provisional Institutions of Self-Government of Kosovo declared 
independence from Serbia. The declaration followed an armed conflict with Serbia, the intervention 
of NATO, and a complex UN supervision of an interim government for Kosovo. The declaration of 
independence followed a finding by the UN Special Envoy that a negotiated agreement between 
Kosovo and Serbia to resolve differences was impossible. 
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share the common ground of a subordinate territory controlled by a malevolent 
master: an internationally recognized State. Although the minority populations in 
the cases of Bangladesh and Kosovo suffered atrocities, it would be perverse to 
order a population, such as the population of Crimea, to undergo wrongs of an 
equivalent nature before the right of secession comes into existence, although 
the authors maintain that “secession” was unnecessary as the Republic of Crimea 
was a state. 

5.6. Public international law purportedly obliges States not to interfere in the 
internal matters of other States.’ However, State practice, at least as measured by the 
behavior of the United States, is that this fundamental obligation is honoured more 
in the breach than in the observance. It cannot seriously be argued that the United 
States had a right to support the overthrow of the Yanukovich government. 

5.7. Pronouncing that Crimea’s unilateral secession from Ukraine was illegal 
under international law implies that the Crimean/Russian reunification must be 
unwound, returning the Republic of Crimea to Ukraine.'” This argument thus leads 
to the following result: the population of Crimea, contrary to its will, is to be nailed 
to a cross of misery, despair, and economic inefficiency, as evidenced by 23 years 
of misrule under Ukraine. Calls to “give back” Crimea to Ukraine are ambiguous: 
what exactly is to be given back: the territory of the peninsula, the territory plus 
its living population, or the territory minus the population and exhumation of the 
dead. If a strict application of public international law requires a repatriation of 
Crimea to Ukraine, then public international law fails to fulfil its ultimate objective 
of international peace and the vindication of individual rights. Additional support 
for this conclusion is found in the arguably perverse requirement that a population 
must await atrocity to invoke the right of remedial secession. 

5.8. If a principal goal of public international law is to mitigate human suffering, 
the question arises: what should the Russian Federation have done in response to 
developments in Kiev and Crimea. The paradigmatic argument answers: “do nothing.’ 
However, the inaction of the Russian Federation most likely would have resulted in 
a civil war in the Republic of Crimea. As President Putin observed, “the Republic of 


11 UN Charter, Art. 2(4), providing “All Members shall refrain in their international relations from the 


threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the Purposes of the United Nations.” 


"The authors take umbrage at scholars or jurists ensconced in prestigious universities or law firms, in 


the European Union and elsewhere, dictating how residents of Crimea should live. These individuals 
have no idea of the collapsing infrastructure, destruction of seaports and industrial enterprises, and 
provision of minimal and unreliable public services provided by Ukraine. In addition, during the 
23 years of Ukraine rule, the peninsula was pillaged, not a Hryvna invested in transportation, housing, 
education and hospitals. Rather, Kiev oligarchs started building, contrary to any conceivably rational 
zoning regulation, preposterous mansions. Not to mention the negative effects of US/EU sanctions 
that prevent the authors from obtaining books and other information while present in Crimea. 
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Crimea is not a terra incognito.’In addition, Crimea is located proximate to the territory 
of the Russian Federation and falls within its domain of national interest.'” 


6. Part Three: Constructing a Pragmatic Argument 
for Crimean Independence 


6.1. The redrawn border of the Republic of Crimea and the City of Sevastopol 
is consistent with history, politics, and economic analysis. In 1991, the borders of 
the Republic of Crimea were redrawn by exogenous variables, an unfavourable 
development under the economic analysis of law, resulting in a heterogeneous 
population in Ukraine destined for internal and irreconcilable conflict.'” Aside 
from theoretical constructs of economic optimisation, Ukraine single-handledly 
destroyed the economic potential of Crimea: (1) closure and deterioration of 
seaports, (2) closure and deterioration of industrial enterprises, (3) failure to invest 
in essential infrastructure such as roads, rail other methods of transportation, and 
(4) appropriation of public assets of any value.'” With exceptions of post-2014 Russian 
investment, Crimea today looks like Crimea in 1991. Taken together, these factors 
minimise the relevance of law requiring a rescission of the 2014 reunification of 
Crimea and the Russian Federation. When the quality of human like is at stake, the 
dead hand of the law is best buried. 

6.2. The history of Crimea’s connection with Russia dates back over two hundred 
years to the time of Catherine the Great.'’* In 1991, after the dubious gifting of Crimea 
to Ukraine in 1954, “more than 67 percent of the population consisted of ethnic 
Russians, who dominated Crimean politics and culture.” In addition, “There were 


3 The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Russian Federation, National Security Concept of the Russian 


Federation, 10 January 2000, Part Ill. Threats to the Russian Federation's national security, stating in 
pertinent part: “Internationally, threats to Russian national security are manifested in attempts by 
other states to counteract its strengthening as one of the centers of influence in a multipolar world, 
to hinder realization of its national interests and to weaken its positions in Europe, the Middle East, 
Transcaucasia, Central Asia and the Asia-Pacific Region.’ See also Foreign Policy Concept of the Russian 
Federation (approved by President of the Russian Federation Vladimir Putin on 30 November 2016), 
(Jun. 3, 2017), available at http://www.mid.ru/en/foreign_policy/official_documents/-/asset_publisher/ 
CptlCkB6BZ29/content/id/2542248, setting forth a comprehensive foreign policy for the Russian 
Federation and including a commitment to protect the rights of Russian citizens living abroad. 


Enrico Spolaore, National Borders, Conflict and Peace (June 2010), at 773 (Jun. 3, 2017), available at 


http://socsci-dev.ss.uci.edu/~mrgarfin/OUP/papers/Spolaore.pdf. The paper is also published by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research and is available at http://www.nber.org/papers/w15560. 
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Jon Hellevig, The Hidden Story of Crimea’s Economic Success, Russia Insider, 23 March 2016 (Jun. 4, 2017), 
available at http://russia-insider.com/en/business/hidden-story-crimeas-economic-success/ri13539. 


16 Sam Lord, Ukraine Has No Legitimate Claim to Crimea, It's a Political World, 11 March 2014 (Jun. 3, 


2017), available at https://itsapoliticalworld.wordpress.com/2014/03/13/ukraine-has-no-legitimate- 
claim-to-crimea. 
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no Ukrainian language schools in Crimea; few ethnic Ukrainians used the Ukrainian 
language in everyday life, and only half claimed Ukrainian as their native tongue - an 
indication that their Ukrainian identity was anything but strong.’ The entire history 
of the peninsula from the breakup of the Soviet Union to the [2014] has been one 
of its residents demonstrating time and time again that they are not a natural part 
of Ukraine and do not feel at home there.”"” On 17 March 1995, the Verkhovna Rada 
abolished the May 1992 Constitution of the Republic of Crimea. In 1998, Ukraine 
finally achieved its goal of effacing Crimean independence, with the adoption of the 
23 December 1998 Constitution of the Autonomous Republic of Ukraine. 

6.3. The destabilised government of Ukraine during 2013-2014 implicated the 
national security interests of the Russian Federation. Under its national security 
policy, the Russian Federation has the right to curtail spill-over effects of regime 
crises proximate to its border. Without Russian Federation support, conditions in 
the Republic of Crimea likely were to deteriorate into an internal conflict, like that 
in the Donbas. In addition, the Russian Federation has reserved the right to protect 
nationals abroad. Arguably, these policies are derivative of the right of self-defence 
that is an exception to the prescription in Art. 2 of the United Nations Charter. If the 
United States may invoke threats to America’s “national interest,’ based on events in 
Ukraine, to support sanctions against the Republic of Crimea, then it logically follows 
that the Russian Federation had every right to ensure that the population of Crimea 
could exercise its right of choice of sovereign through a referendum. 

6.4. Support for the reunification of Crimea with the Russian Federation is found in 
the “economic analysis” of public international law. “[NJational borders are not taken 
as given, but are the endogenous outcomes of decisions by agents who interact with 
each other while pursuing their goals under constraint:”” “Borders are not a fixed, 
given feature of the geographical landscape, but human-made institutions, affected 
by decisions and interactions of individuals and groups, and can be analyzed as part 
of the growing field of political economy.’ In addition, “A central role for states is the 
supply of public goods to their citizens: a legal and justice system, security and crime 
prevention, public health... and protection against catastrophic events:””' Defence and 
security are historically the most important public goods provided by governments. 

6.5. Economies of scale reduce the cost of providing public goods: bigger is 
cheaper.” Unlike private goods, public goods do not compete in the market, 


8 Plokhy 2014, at 281. 

Lord, supra note 196, at 2. 
Spolaore, supra note 194, at 764. 
1 Id. at 765. 


Economic Analysis of International Law (E. Kontorovich & F. Parisi (eds.), Cheltenham: Edward 
Elgar, 2016); Enrico Spolaore, The Economics of Political Borders, CESifo Working Paper Series 
No. 3854 (June 2012), Ch. 1, at 13 un. 3, 2017), available at https://papers.ssrn.com/sol3/papers. 
cfm?abstract_id=2094955. 
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allowing each citizen to consume public goods without reducing consumption by 
other citizens. Even when the population increases and the total costs of publicly 
provided services increases, the average cost still decreases because fixed costs are 
independent of population size. Public goods are cheaper when more taxpayers 
pay for them. Empirical studies demonstrate that government spending on public 
goods as a share of GDP decreases as a function of increasing population. Hence, 
“smaller countries tend to have proportionally larger governments.” 

6.6. A negative correlation exists between heterogeneous populations and 
national borders. An artificial state is one whose “political borders do not coincide 
with a division of nationalities desired by the people on the ground.” Artificial 
states may result from splitting a single ethnic group into two distinct states, or by 
incorporating a distinctly different group into an existing single state. “Consider 
the long-term effects of the ‘scramble for Africa’ by colonial powers. They find that 
partitioned ethnic groups have suffered significantly longer and more devastating 
civil wars.’ When borders are drawn to incorporate heterogeneous populations 
with different languages, religion, culture, and habits, “disagreements over the 
fundamental characteristics of the State are likely to emerge and render reconciliation 
more difficult. In short, heterogeneity increases political costs.” 

6.7. Since 1954, the border of Crimea was drawn by political fiat, an ultimately 
inexplicable gifting of the peninsula to the State of Ukraine. After the collapse of the 
USSR, the State of Ukraine exerted control over Crimea, contrary to the democratic 
preferences of Crimean residents, to vindicate its self-interests, and to exploit assets 
located on the peninsula. The “coerced annexation” of the Republic of Crimea raised 
the political costs of border redrawing, as the population of Crimea introduced 
a significantly high level of heterogeneity into the larger Ukrainian community. 
Following the logic of economic analysis, this degree of heterogeneity led exactly 
to what the economic model forecasts: dissension about political leadership and 
denial of individual preferences. Moreover, the Republic of Crimea did not receive 
“pubic goods” equivalent to those provided in Ukraine per se. Under Ukrainian rule, 
the population of Crimea was deprived of reliable provision of public goods, such as 
water, electricity, and gas required to heat private and commercial properties. The 
industrial infrastructure of Crimea was dismantled to enrich Ukraine oligarchs, raising 
the spectre of “rents.’ Ordinary people were left to survive in conditions equivalent 
to those existing in the pre-industrial revolution period. 


a Spolaore, supra note 202, at 13. 
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6.8. Heterogeneity costs are associated with the likelihood of civil conflict over 
domestic polices, including disagreement about borders, leading to separatist wars. 
Assume the following analytical model.”” People in different regions have different 
preferences over types of public goods. One region is dominant and the other 
region is subordinate. When each region chooses its preferred type of government, 
everyone's utility from government services is gi = g*, where “g” denotes government, 
“i” denotes an independent government, and “g*” denotes equality between utility 
and preferences. In contrast, if the “dominant region” imposes a political union upon 
the subordinate region, then everyone in the “dominant region” gets his/her first-best 
utility from government services “g*,’ but citizens in the subordinate region obtain 
a lower utility gu = g*- h < gi, where the parameter h > 0 captures heterogeneity 
costs. Symmetrically, a union where the “subordinate region” selects its preferred 
type of government, then everyone in the “subordinate region” receives utility g*, 
while citizens in the dominant region receive utility g*- h. 

6.9. The tenuous ties between Kiev and Simferopol were unsustainable under 
the economic analysis model. The border of Ukraine incorporating the Republic of 
Crimea was artificially drawn, leading to the creation of an artificial state, subject 
to destabilisation due to heterogeneity costs. In addition, the two regions had 
preferences for different governments, demonstrably true in historical context. 
Since Ukraine forced its government policies upon the “subordinate region” of the 
Republic of Crimea, citizens in Crimea received public goods bearing the costs of “h,’ 
and suffered a denial of their preferred type of government. 

6.10. When transfers and compensation are unavailable, differences are settled 
by armed conflict. The probability of breakup is “7” where “tr” = Ws/Ws + Wd, where 
“W" denotes military capacity or “weapons” and, for our purposes, “s” denotes the 
“subordinate” region and “d” denotes the dominant region. If “Ws” increases relative 
to “Wd,’ then the citizens of “Ws” win the conflict and withdraw from the political 
union formed by the dominant region. In the case of Crimea, the self-defence forces 
operating on the territory of Crimea enjoyed a strategic advantage due to the 
overthrow of the democratically elected government and the installation of a new 
regime, whose military forces consisted not only of traditional troops but also of 
paramilitary arms of diverse political groups, raising problems of coordination and 
deployment. The Republic of Crimea also had the advantage of being a peninsula 
permitting the border to be sealed, preventing Kiev from using military ground 
transportation. When the Russian Federation intervened, the matter was settled: “Ws” 
increased exponentially relative to “Wd” thereby sustaining the break-up of Crimea 
from Ukraine. In the case of Crimea, the armed conflict was hypothetical. 


28 Spolaore, supra note 202, at 30. The analytical model drawn here is modelled upon the illustration 


of Prof. Spolaore. Modifications are made to fit the Crimean case. 
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6.11. The “economic analysis” model leads to the conclusion that the Republic 
of Crimea is best suited to governance under the Russian Federation. The Russian 
Federation has the capacity to provide “public goods” to Crimea without incurring 
substantial expense, while, at the same time, the Republic of Crimea receives public 
goods of a superior quality at the same or lower cost than under the sovereignty of 
the State of Ukraine. Second, integration of the Republic of Crimea into the Russian 
Federation reduces to zero, the costs posed by heterogeneity. The Republic of Crimea 
always was Russian in its language, culture, and history. By contrast, the Republic of 
Crimea never fit the State of Ukraine. Rather, since its independence from the USSR, 
Ukraine has had an “unstable political system,“irrational and impulsive leadership” 
and “citizens that do not enjoy stable expectations.” 

6.12. Setting aside analytical models, the Republic of Crimea is better off under 
Russian Federation governance, as measured against Pareto optimization. The 
Russian Federation has invested billions of dollars into infrastructural improvements 
in Crimea: On 27 March 2014, the Russian Federation immediately started paying 
pensions and increasing the value of payments; started to lay fibre optic cables to 
provide improved telephone and internet service; rebuilt the main road between 
Kerch and Simferopol stretching approximately 100 kilometres (prior to re-pavement, 
one needed an all-terrain vehicle to navigate the potholes and uneven roadway). In 
addition, the Russian Federation has planned to develop alternate routes between 
Kerch and Simferopol, parallel to the existing main highway. The Russian Federation 
also has begun construction of bridges across the Kerch Strait to connect the Russian 
mainland to the peninsula at costs exceeding billions of dollars. In 2016, China 
committed to invest 120 billion in the Crimean Peninsula.” 


Conclusion 


The comprehensive factual restatement of the history of the Republic of Crimea 
has corrected misrepresentations of fact permeating the media and scholarly analysis 
of the 2014 reunification of Crimea with the Russian Federation. Legal conclusions 
found in the extant literature rest on faulty factual premises. Public international law 
lacks a complete set of rules to deal with the Crimean case. Moreover, under rational 
choice theory, the Republic of Crimea belongs with the Russian Federation. In any 
event, the Republic of Crimea and the City of Sevastopol will never be returned to 
Ukraine. The Crimean population has expressed its preferences for government 
under the Russian Federation, and these preferences prime abstract legal rules. 


70° Kepueucknin pabouni, 27 mapta 2014 r., c. 1-2 [Kerch Worker, 27 March 2014, p. 1-2]. 
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HONORING THE COLLABORATORS — THE UKRAINIAN CASE 


‘ * 
Irena Cantorovich 


Introduction 

During World War I many among the local population in the territories occupied by the 
Germans collaborated with the latter in various ways, including in the implementation of the 
Final Solution, and in central and eastern Europe in particular, in the perpetration of atrocities 
against the Jews (handing over Jews, guarding ghettos and camps, escorting the Jews to the 
killing fields, and sometimes even in their murder). These collaborators were motivated by 
antisemitism, material benefit and career advancement, among others. 

In the Soviet Republic of Ukraine (and the Baltic States), there was an additional 
motive for collaboration with the Nazis: the ambition to regain independence, fueled by 
hatred of the Soviets who had deprived them of it. Those who held this view considered that 
all means were legitimate, even collaborating with the Germans in the murder of Jews, if this 
was what was needed in order to convince the Germans to help re-establish an independent 
Ukrainian state. However, even when those who called themselves freedom fighters and 
“partisans” realized that the Germans had no intention of fulfilling their dream, they did not 
cease their involvement in atrocities against the Jews, continuing to regard them as 
representatives of the Soviets, toward whom their hatred proved to be stronger than their 
dream of independence. 

To this day those Ukrainians see themselves as freedom fighters, while their 
supporters view them as heroes and patriots who risked their lives for the independence of 
their country. On the other hand, in Jewish memory as well as in the memory of other ethnic 
groups who lived in this region, they are perceived as collaborators and murderers. This 
conflict of views will probably never be solved. The Jews will forever regard the 
collaborators as accomplices in the attempt to realize the Nazi ideology of a “New Order” free 
of Jews, while their supporters will always claim that only a few of them participated directly 
in the murder of Jews and everything they did was for the sake of an independent state which 
could be established with the help of the Germans. In order to obtain this much needed aid 


they were forced to collaborate with them. 


This paper, which focuses on two leading Ukrainian nationalist leaders, Stepan 
Bandera and Roman Shukhevich, will discuss some aspects relating to the attitudes of 
Ukrainian nationalists toward the Jews during the war, and especially the attempts to honor 
collaborators in Ukraine today. It will also detail the responses in Ukraine and abroad to this 
whitewashing campaign. 

OK OK OK 
On January 20, 2010, as one of his last actions as Ukraine's president, Victor Yushchenko 
signed a decree posthumously honoring Stepan Bandera as Hero of Ukraine. The 
announcement stated, inter alia, that Bandera had demonstrated “heroism and self-sacrifice in 


ool 


fighting for an independent Ukrainian state.” Three years earlier, on October 12, 
Yushchenko had signed a similar decree posthumously bestowing on Roman Shukhevich the 
title of Hero of Ukraine for his “contribution to the national liberation struggle for the 
freedom and independence of Ukraine.”” These events triggered both positive and negative 


reactions in Ukraine. 


The Past — the OUN and the UPA 

The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) was at the center of anti-Polish activity in 
Galicia, western Ukraine, which till World War II was part of 
Poland. In 1938 its leader was Andre1i Melnik, who collaborated 
with the Nazi regime after he made contact with Abwehr, the 
German military intelligence organization. Following the Soviet 
annexation of Ukraine, he moved to the Polish area which was 
controlled by the Germans, and in 1941 to Berlin. 


The Germans regarded Ukraine as a suitable place for 


colonization because of its fertile black soil, which could be 
Stepan Bandera exploited in order to turn Ukraine into the grain supplier of Europe. 


However, in order to conceal these plans and win the local 


“Yushchenko Honors War Nationalist,” The Moscow Times, 25 January 2010, 
http://www.themoscowtimes.com/news/article/yushchenko-honors-war-nationalist/398082.html; 
“Ukrainian Honor for Wartime Nationalist Angers Jews,” JTA, 26 January 2010, 
http://www. jta.org/news/article-print/2010/01/26/1010326/ukrainian-honor-to-wartime-nationalist- 
angers-jews?TB_iframe=true&width=750&height=500. 
“Ukrainian President Grants Posthumous Honor to Anti-Soviet Guerrilla Leader,” Red Orbit, 14 
October 2007, 
http://www.redorbit.com/news/business/1101700/ukrainian_president_grants_posthumous_honour 
to_antisoviet_guerrilla_leader/; “Ukraine President Defends Posthumous Honor to Alleged Head 
of Pogrom,” Haaretz, 15 November 2007, http://www.haaretz.com/misc/article-print-page/ukraine- 
president-defends-posthumous-honor-to-alleged-head-of-pogrom- 
1.233238?trailingPath=2.169%2C2.216%2C. 


population's support, the Germans sided with Ukrainian independence aspirations. As early as 
1938 they initiated radio broadcasts for Ukrainians, both in eastern (Soviet) Ukraine and 
western (Polish) Ukraine.* 

The partition of Poland as part of the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact in September 1939 
between the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany, and the USSR’s annexation of western Ukraine 
compounded the eagerness of Ukrainian nationalists to fight for independence, especially in 
light of the brutal sovietization of the area and the deportation of many thousands of 
Ukrainians and others (including Jews) to the inner regions of the Soviet Union. In parallel, 
many of their leaders were released from jail, including Stepan Bandera, who succeeded in 
uniting young supporters of the OUN under his leadership. When Bandera's supporters 
accused Melnik and his followers of not doing enough for Ukrainian independence, the 
organization split into two parts: OUN-M (the original organization) and OUN-B (Bandera’s 
faction), with German support divided between them.* 

When the Soviets occupied eastern Galicia, some 30,000 Ukrainian nationalists fled 
to the General Government.” In 1940 the Germans began to set up military training units of 
Ukrainians, and in the spring of 1941 Ukrainian units were established by the Wehrmacht. 
The first unit, created in the General Government, was called Nachtigall (Nightingale). Most 
of its command was German, the rest Ukrainian. Roland was another such unit.° 

On June 22, 1941, the Germans attacked the Soviet Union and within eight days had 
reached Lvov. Accompanying the Wehrmacht were groups of OUN followers, some of them 
part of the Nachtigall Battalion.’ Immediately, they declared the re-establishment of the 
Ukrainian state, with Lvov as its capital. Simultaneously, Ukrainian nationalists were 
displaying considerable initiative, conducting purges and pogroms against Russians, Poles 


and Jews. Between July and September 1941 many of Bandera's men were arrested, others 


> J. Kamenetsky, Hitler's Occupation of Ukraine (1941-1944) — A Study of Totalitarian Imperialism 
(Milwaukee, WI, 1956), p. 9; W. Kosyk, The Third Reich and Ukraine (NY, 1993), p. 165. 
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went underground and he himself was taken to Berlin and jailed there.* Later in the same year 
members of the OUN-M were also arrested.” 

By November 1941 Ukraine was wholly occupied by the Germans, assisted by 
Hungarian, Italian, Romanian and Slovak units. Many locals, particularly in western Ukraine, 
welcomed them: “We were all so happy to see them. They were going to save us from the 
Communists who had taken everything and starved us,” was a common refrain.’ 

Many Ukrainian nationalists, and others, too, were recruited to the Order Police, 
whose non-German members were called Schutzmannschaft (Shuma, in short), or Hilfspolizei 
(auxiliary police). Among other ideas, they were indoctrinated into believing that the Jews 
must be exterminated and subsequently took part in that process.'' They participated in raids 
on Jews and in their registration, and guarded ghettos. During mass shootings of Jews, the 
auxiliary police helped assemble the Jews, transfer them to the shooting grounds and guarded 
those locations during the killings. In Krivoii Rog (Dnepropetrovsk district), for example, 
“the entire Ukrainian auxiliary police were put to use” during the murder of local Jews. '” 

It should be noted, however, that some members of the auxiliary police, including 
entire battalions, later deserted and joined the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), established 
by Bandera's supporters in 1943.'? Their main goal now was to protect the “Ukrainian 
population against the most abusive forms of German colonial policy” and to act against the 
Germans, Soviets and Poles simultaneously. Like the OUN, the UPA too were active mainly 
in the western parts of Ukraine — Volhynia and Galicia. '* Because of the shortage of doctors 


in its ranks, some Jewish physicians were recruited to the UPA.” 


Bandera was released a few days after his arrest, but was not allowed to leave Germany. He was 
later rearrested and released in September 1944 in order to set up OUN headquarters in Berlin. The 
Soviet KGB poisoned Bandera in Munich, Germany, on 15 October 1959. See 
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Roman Shukhevich was a member of the OUN-B and one of the commanders of the 
Nachtigall unit. A controversial issue in connection with this unit is whether it participated in 
the murder of Jews and Poles in Lvov in the summer 1941, and in particular, in the murder of 
about 4000 Jews and dozens of Polish intelligentsia (Professors' Massacre) in July 1941. The 
participation of Ukrainians in the murder of the Jews and Poles was not even discussed during 
the Nuremberg Trials and the entire blame was put on the Germans. By the end of the 1950s 
the subject was raised as part of East German propaganda against Theodor Oberlander, the 
Abwer liaison officer to Nachtigall who subsequently had to resign from his position as a 
minister in the West German government. ° 

In November 1941 about 650 Ukrainian Nachtigall personnel were re-organized by 
the Germans to form the 201st Schutzmannschaft Battalion. Shukhevich was appointed its 
deputy commander. In March 1942 the battalion was sent to Belorussia to fight partisans and 
Jews, but following the expiration of their contracts after a year, almost all members refused 
to renew them and the battalion was disbanded. Shukhevich escaped arrest by the Germans 
and became head of the military section of the OUN. In August 
1943, during its Third Grand Congress he was elected director of 
the OUN and Supreme Commander of the UPA. After the end of 
World War I his units continued fighting against the Soviets. He 
was killed in combat with the Soviets in Lvov on March 5, 1950.'” 

As for the attitudes of these organizations toward the Jews, 


the OUN's standpoint was already clear ten years before the 


outbreak of World War II. Many Ukrainian nationalists (even prior 
to the OUN’s establishment) had connections with National 


Roman Shukhevich 


Socialists in Germany. As the Germans advanced eastward, and 

atrocities against the Jews were committed in the occupied territories of Poland, the negative 
sentiments of Ukrainian nationalists toward the Jews intensified. OUN archival documents, 
for example, include a statement by Yaroslav Stechko, who in June 1941 became prime 
minister of the Ukrainian government in Lvov (appointed by the OUN). He stated that “Jews 


help Moscow to keep Ukraine in captivity; that is why I hold that Jews should be annihilated 


and the German method of destruction of Jewry is necessary.”'* 


John-Paul Himka, “True and False Lessons from the Nachtigall Episode,” BRAMA, 19 March 2008, 
http://www.brama.com/news/press/2008/03/080319himka_nachtigall.html; a Soviet document on 
the propaganda against Oberlander: 
http://memorial.kiev.ua/images/stories/2008/02/nachtigal/007.jpg 

“Roman Shukhevych,” http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Shukhevych 

A. Weiss, “The Attitude of the Ukrainian Nationalist Groups towards Jews during the Second 
World War,” in Nazi Europe and the Final Solution, edited by D. Bankier and I. Gutman 
(Jerusalem, 2003), p. 266-267. 


A second phase in the OUN's attitude began in August 1941 and lasted till August 
1943. As noted, when the Ukrainian nationalists realized that Germany was not planning to 
grant them independence and even arrested some of them, several members went 
underground. Asa result, their negative attitude toward the Jews changed. According to the 
resolution accepted at the 11th conference of OUN-B in April 1942, “it [is] pointless at the 
present moment to participate in anti-Jewish operations... We do not want to divert the 
attention of the masses from the primary enemy.” Nevertheless, Ukrainian nationalists 
continued to take part in exterminating Jews.'° 

A more significant shift (although too late for most of Ukraine's Jewry) occurred 
during and after the Third Grand Congress of the OUN-B in August 1943. Then racism was 
condemned and there were discussions about equal rights for all citizens regardless of 
nationality. This turnabout may be attributed to developments at the front and to German 
losses at the time. 

However, the reality was different. According to the OUN-B's “Temporary 
Instructions” from early 1944, “the Jewish question has stopped being a problem (very few of 
them have remained). This does not apply to those who actively stand against us.””” We 
might therefore ask, how in the forests did they distinguish between Jews who “actively stand 
against us” and those who did not? 

The OUN's attitude toward the Jews was a factor of necessity. When they required the 
help of Jewish doctors, for example, they provided them with false documents and accepted 
them into their ranks. In other cases, they acted against the Jews: in early 1942 the Ukrainian 
police in the Rovno District gathered weapons for the OUN-B. When the collection was 


discovered by the Germans, the police said it belonged to the Jews.”! 


The Present — “Heroes of Ukraine” 

During the Soviet era the issue of collaboration of the local population with the Germans was 
not aired publicly. The authorities feared that such a discussion would harm the image of the 
“friendship of peoples” against the German invader. At the same time, Ukrainian 
collaborators were held up as an example of people who chose to join the German occupier 
because of their “bourgeois background.””* In addition, Bandera's name became synonymous 


with a man who had betrayed his people and chosen to join the Soviet Union’s enemies. 


'° Ibid, p. 271. 

°° Ibid, p. 272-273. 

“1 Alexander R. Dyukov, The Minor Enemy: OUN, UPA and the Solution of “Jewish Question,” 
(Riga, 2010), p. 76. 

Anatoly Podolsky, “Collaboration in Ukraine during the Holocaust: Aspects of Historiography and 
Research,” in Collaboration with the Nazis — Public Discourse afier the Holocaust, edited by Roni 
Stauber (London/New York, 2010), p. 48. 


The collapse of the Soviet regime and the declaration of Ukrainian independence in 
1991 strengthened the nationalist atmosphere and the public discourse of subjects that could 
contribute to shaping a national consciousness. One such topic was collaboration, with those 
who served in the UPA and OUN being presented as a legitimate force which fought during 
World War II for Ukraine's independence. After the Orange Revolution in 2004-5 the process 
of recognizing members of those units as having rights that equaled those of Red Army 
veterans was accelerated. In 2006 the education ministry was instructed to stress the 
participation of the Ukrainian people as a whole in World War II including the nationalist 
units”?. 

In the eastern and southern areas of Ukraine, where a high percentage of the 
population is Russian, both the population and its politicians do not support this change. 
Some regional councils even called on the president to cease the promotion of a narrow point 
of view about World War II, supported by a small “group of people who are guilty of 
committing the most bloody crimes against humanity.””* 

On October 14, 2007, some one thousand rightwing extremists held a rally in Kiev to 
commemorate the 65th anniversary of the establishment of the UPA. According to a 
statement issued by the All-Ukrainian Jewish Congress, the participants gave the Nazi salute 
and shouted Nazi slogans. The Jewish community of Ukraine condemned the event.” 

In March 2008, Kryivka, a popular coffee shop in Lvov, was adorned with UPA 
posters, as well as a stool with gallows “for traitors.” At the entrance a man with a machine 
gun asked all those entering to swear that they were neither a Yid nor a Moskal (derogatory 
nicknames for Jew and Russian, respectively). Kryivka is the name of the hiding place used 
by UPA members during World War II.”° 

Two years later, on March 2, 2010, people of all ages marched through Kiev and 
Lvov, holding torches and wearing UPA uniforms and traditional Cossack dress, to mark the 
60th anniversary of Shukhevich's death. 

Besides the OUN and UPA, other units have also been honored. In April 2009, for 
example, posters with symbols of the Ukrainian SS Galichina Division (14 Waffen Grenadier- 


3 Presidential Decree number 879/2006, October 14, 2006, 


http://www.president.gov.ua/ru/documents/5098.html 
See, for example, the announcement of the Regional Council of Kharkov from December 3, 2007: 


http://news.mail.ru/politics/1509036 
°° “Ukraine Nationalists Rally in Support of WW2 Insurgents,” RT, 14 October 2007, 


http://rt.com/news/ukraine-nationalists-rally-in-support-of-ww2-insurgents/. 
26 “Not a Yid and not a Moskal — [You Can] Enter the Coffee Shop,” AEN, 26 March 2008, 


http://www.aen.ru/index.php?page=brief&article_id=48480&PHPSESSID=dapus9m1muat0Om6 
m0kOjnrsjg0; Iryrna Yehorova, “Kryivka for Entertainment, Not Hiding,’ 20 November 2007, 


http://www.day.kiev.ua/290619?idsource=191789&mainlang=eng . 
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Division der SS Galizische) appeared on the streets of Lvov.”’ The posters read “Ukrainian 
Galichina Division. They defended Ukraine,” in the Ukrainian language. The initiator was a 
local branch of the extreme right and antisemitic Svoboda party.** As of fall 1943, this 
division collaborated with the Nazis and participated in battles all over Europe. The posters 
were removed on April 23, 2009, following condemnations in the Russian and European 
media, but on April 28, a memorial service marking the 66th anniversary of the formation of 
the division took place in Lvov Square. 

In early May 2009 the Ternopol regional council decided to erect a 
memorial plaque in honor of Ukrainians who served in the Galichina 
division. The decision was condemned by Ilya Rogachev, Russia’s deputy 


ambassador to the UN, who said: “It is known that Ukrainian SS [soldiers] 


annihilated Soviet soldiers, partisans in France and Yugoslavia, [and] 


Insignia of 
Galichina peaceful inhabitants in Poland, suppressed anti-fascist revolts in Slovakia, 


division [and] shot Jews and Communists in Ukraine””’. 


On March 5, 2011 a parade took place in [vano-Frankovsk, marking the 61st 
anniversary of the death of Roman Shukhevich. The torch-bearing participants shouted 
“Shukhevich — hero of Ukraine,” “Ukraine before everything,” “Death to the enemies,” 
among other slogans. The parade was initiated by Svoboda and the Congress of Ukrainian 
Nationalists. *° 

About six weeks later, on April 28, a rally was held in Lvov to commemorate the 


68th anniversary of the establishment of the Galichina division. According to Iurii 


°7 “Ads Praising Nazi WWII Division Pop Up in Ukrainian Town,” RT, 27 September 2009, 
http://rt.com/news/ads-praising-nazi-wwii-division-pop-up-in-ukrainian-town/, 

It should be noted that Svoboda (Freedom) has become very popular in recent years. Political 
commentator Konstantin Dymov wrote in 2009 that “a couple of years ago Tyagnibok's men were 
regarded as a marginal group... Today they are a really influential force.” See Konstantin Dymov, 
“Nazification of Galicia,” Globo Scope, 2 April 2009, 
http://www.globoscope.ru/eng/content/articles/479. On October 31, 2010 this extreme right party 
won 30-34% of the votes in elections in three important cities in western Ukraine: Lvov, Ternopol 
and Ivano-Frankovsk. Their campaign emphasized Ukrainian patriotism and resistance to Russia. 
One of their leaders, Oleg Tyagnibok, is known for his nationalist and antisemitic views. See 
“Ukrainian Appeals to Anti-Semitism in Election Win,” Kiev Ukraine News Blog, 5 November 
2010, http://news.kievukraine.info/2010/1 1/ukrainian-appeals-to-anti-semitism-in. html; “Kiev — 
Ukrainian Appeals to Antisemitism in Election Win,” Vos Iz Neias, 5 November 2010, 
http://www.vosizneias.com/67823/2010/11/05/kiev-ukrainian-appeals-to-anti-semitism-in-election- 
win/print/; Andreas Umland, “Ukraine's Party System in Transition? The Rise of the Radically 
Right-Wing All-Ukrainian Association ‘Svoboda’,” Geo-Politika, 5 January 2011, 
http://www.geopolitika.It/artc=4429. 

29“ Memorial Board to SS Warriors to be Opened in Termopol,” FEOR, 4 May 2009, 
http://www.jewish.ru/news/cis/2009/05/prn_news994273823.php; “Russia Condemns the Opening 
of Memorial Board to SS Division,” FEOR, 6 May 2009, 
http://www.jewish.ru/news/cis/2009/05/prn_news994273880.php. 

“Nationalists Hold Torchlight Procession in Honor of Shukhevich,” History Foundation, 9 March 


2011, http://historyfoundation.ru/news_item.php?id=1878. 
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Mikhalchishin (Svoboda Party), a member of the municipality and organizer of the event, the 
participants were “patriotic youths from Lvov who support the ideas of social and national 
justice... [and] oppose stigmatization of the fighters for Ukraine's independence as Nazi 
collaborators and enemies of the Ukrainian state.” Participants shouted slogans in Ukrainian, 
such as “Shukhevich, Bandera — heroes of Ukraine” and “Galichina — a division of heroes.””*! 
It should be noted that Mikhalchishin is known for his antisemitic and anti-Israel views.*” 

In October, the administrative authorities of Railov (a village in the Lvov region) 
decided to change the name of Mir (peace/world) Street to Nachtigall Street. The initiator was 
Maryan Berezdetskii (Svoboda Party), a member of the administration, and his proposal was 
supported by the majority.** 

During the unveiling of a memorial to Stepan Bandera in Velikii Mosty (Lvov region) 
in early January 2012, Andreii Libych, representative of the Free Nationalists (one of 
Ukraine's small nationalist groups), declared that Ukraine was now in a period of 
“Yidocratia” and that “our leader [Bandera] did not fight for such a Ukraine, where the soil 
and industry are being robbed by all kinds of Feldmans, Kolomoyskis, Akhmetovs and other 
Yids. We don’t need a Yidocratia.”** 

Two months later, on March 16, 2012, the Lvov District Council instituted a new 
award named after Bandera, to be granted for exceptional contribution to the development of 
Ukrainian statehood. It is to be granted each year on January 1, Bandera's birthday, except in 
2012 when it will be given on June 30, the day in 1941 when Ukrainian nationalists 
announced the re-establishment of their state. A Bandera award in journalism was founded in 
2007.*° 


we 


“March Held in Lvov to Mark 68th Anniversary of 14th Grenadier SS Division Galichina,” World 
without Nazism, 29 April 2011, 
http://worldwithoutnazism. wordpress.com/2011/04/29/%D0%B2%D0%BE- 
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See for example, “Hamas Apologetics by Lvov Deputy,” Euro-Asian Jewish Congress, 6 June 
2011, http://eajc.org/pagel 8/news24232.html. 

“Ukraine — Street Named after Nazi Appears in Village Near Lvov Instead of Mir Street,” /zRus, 12 
October 2011, http://izrus.co.il/print_news.php?news=44933; “Nazis from the Nachtigall Battalion 
Will Not Become Heroes of Ukraine,” Voice of Russia, 12 October 2011, 
http://rus.ruvr.ru/_print/58626344 html. 

“Bander Fought for Ukraine without Jewish Akhmetovs,” Polemika, 10 January 2012, 
http://polemika.com.ua/index/print/news_id/80082; http://evreiskiy.kiev.ua/ukrainskijj-nationalist- 
prizyvaet-10797.html. 

“Award Named after Bandera Founded in Lvov,” Focus, 16 March 2012, 


http://focus.ua/society/223468. 
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Responses 

In November 2007, during President Yushchenko’s visit to Israel, Tommy Lapid, late 
chairman of Yad Vashem, accused him of glorifying Shukhevich and claimed that Yad 
Vashem had documents in its archive which prove the latters’ participation in the murder of 
Jews in Lvov in July 1941. He invited Ukrainian historians to come and research the 
documentation. 

In early 2008 a group of Ukrainian historians visited Israel where they received some 
documents. However, when they returned to Ukraine they claimed they had been falsified by 
the Soviets to incriminate the abovementioned Oberlander. This episode caused some tension 
in Israeli-Ukrainian relations. Although Shukhevich's participation in the massacre in Lvov 
has not yet been proven, there is a wealth of documentation and testimonies establishing 
OUN's hostile attitude toward the Jews and the participation of its members in their murder 
during the war.*° 

In June 2008 the International Union of Former Juvenile Prisoners of Fascism asked 
President Yushchenko not to recognize UPA members as heroes because they fought 
alongside the Germans during World War IJ and some of them took part in the killing of 
Jews. Boris Zabarko, chairman of the All-Ukrainian Association of Former Jewish Prisoners 
of Ghetto and Nazi Concentration Camps, said it was “immoral to reward those who were 
connected to pogroms and murdered Jews and others during and after WWII.” 

Yushchenko's decision to honor Bandera in 2010 was praised by prime minister Yulia 
Tymoshenko*’ but condemned by Ukraine's chief rabbi Reuven Asman, the Federation of 
Jewish Communities in Russia, the Simon Wiesenthal Center, the Anti-Defamation League, 
and former partisan and prominent historian of the Holocaust in the Soviet Union Itzhak 


Arad, among others.** 


© John-Paul Himka, “Debates in Ukraine over Nationalist Involvement in the Holocaust, 2004-2008,” 
Nationalities Papers, Vol. 39, No. 3, May 2011, pp. 362-365. And see above note... 

wt “Tymoshenko: Historic Truth should be Guideline in Bandera Issue,” Kyiv Post, 30 January 2010, 
http://www.kyivpost.com/news/nation/detail/583 17/print/ 

38 “Ukrainian Honor for Wartime Nationalist Angers Jews,” JTA, 26 January 2010, 
http://www. jta.org/news/article-print/2010/01/26/1010326/ukrainian-honor-to-wartime-nationalist- 
angers-jews?TB_ iframe=true&width=750&height=500; “Wiesenthal Center Blasts Ukrainian 
Honor For Nazi Collaborator,” Simon Wiesenthal Center, 28 January 2010, 
http://www.wiesenthal.com/site/apps/nInet/content2.aspx?c=IsK WLbPJLnF &b=444 1467 &ct=7922 
775 ; “Former Head of Yad Vashem Speaks Out against Yushchenko's Decision,” /zRus, 27 
January 2010, http://izrus.co.il/dvuhstoronka/article/2010-01-27/8307.html; “ Ukraine Chief Rabbi 
Protests Bandera’s Honor,” Religious Information Service of Ukraine, 2 February 2010, 
http://risu.org.ua/article_print.php?id=34158&name=church_state_relations& lang=en&; “ADL 
Calls On New Ukrainian President to Withdraw 'Hero' Title Bestowed by Predecessor on Nazi 
Collaborators,” ADL, 11 March 2010, http://www.adl.org/NR/exeres/E750CFA2-2117-4143- 
BAD3-494CC2390A 94,0B 1623CA-D5A4-465D-A369-DF6E8679CD9E, frameless. htm. 
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On January 25, 2010, advocate Vladimir Olentsevich from Donetsk filed a suit to 
cancel Yushchenko's decree of five days earlier, claiming that under Ukrainian law such an 
award could be granted only to a Ukrainian citizen, which Bandera never was.* 

On January 30, 2010, anti-fascists held a demonstration in Odessa, during which they 
burned a copy of the edict and a puppet symbolizing Bandera.*” On February 25, the 
European Parliament issued a resolution expressing the hope that president-elect Viktor 
Yanukovich would cancel the decree. During Yanukovich's visit to Moscow in early March 
he promised to postpone it till Victory Day (May 9).*" 

Following the opening of a photo exhibition on April 8, 2010, at Ukrainia House in 
Kiev, titled “The Volyn Massacre: Polish and Jewish Victims of the OUN-UPA,” initiated by 
Polish Catholic priest Tadeush Zalensky, chairman of an association of Poles who lived in the 
areas occupied by the Soviet Union in 1939-1945, members of Svoboda broke into the 
premises and damaged photographs of Polish and Jewish World War II victims. Police 
arrested 13-15 of them. They claimed the exhibit was Ukrainophobic and was aimed at 


“stirring interethnic and religious hostility and humiliation of the national honor and dignity 


of Ukrainians.””” 


On April 2, 2010, the Donetsk Regional Court annulled the Yushchenko decree 
regarding Bandera, and in January 2011 the Supreme Administrative Court of Ukraine ratified 
this ruling.’ On April 21, 2010, the Donetsk Appeals Court also invalidated Yushchenko's 
2007 decree regarding Shukhevich, since, as in the case of Bandera, under Ukrainian law this 


title can be given only to a citizen of independent Ukraine (as of 1991). Since Shukhevich 


“Ukrainian Files Lawsuit against Honoring of Nationalist Leader,” RIA Novosti, 26 January 2010, 
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http://www.unian.net/eng/print/366099. 
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Ukraine, 8 April 2010, http://risu.org.ua/article_print.php?id=35152&name=protests& _lang=en&; 
“Kiev, Ukraine — 13 Arrested for Breaking into Polish-Jewish Memorial Exhibit,” Vos Iz Neias, 8 
April 2010, http:/Awww.vosizneias.com/52742/2010/04/08/kiev-ukraine- 13-arrested-for-breaking- 
into-polish-jewish-memorial-exhibit/print/. 
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collaborator/print/ ; “Bandera Permanently Deprived of Hero of Ukraine Title,” zRus, 10 January 
2011, http://izrus.co.il/print_news.php?news=32943; “Ukraine Strips Nationalist Leader Bandera of 


Honor,” JTA, 12 January 2011, http://www. jta.org/news/article/2011/01/12/2742522/ukraine-strips- 
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was killed in 1950 he is not entitled to such an honor.“ These legal decisions serve as a 
convenient way-out for the government from a complex situation of opposing pressures and 


contradictory historical evaluations. 
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The Bandera and Shukhevich affairs can be considered manifest examples of such attitudes 
toward the past in the post-Soviet region. The cooperation of those two men and the 
organizations they headed with Nazi Germany is not viewed as a problem in the eyes of their 
supporters. They became heroes because they fought against the Soviets for the independence 
of the Ukrainian people. The means they used are irrelevant, even if some members of their 
groups took part in atrocities against Jews. 

Even after the change of presidents in February 2011 the issue remained on the public 
agenda. Moreover, it became a bone of contention between pro-Russian and Ukrainian 
nationalist elements. Bandera and Shukhevich became symbols of the Ukrainian nationalists’ 
struggle against anyone whom they believed did not fit the perceived national character of the 


country. 


” Doctoral candidate and researcher, Moshe Kantor Program for the Study of Contemporary 
Antisemitism and Racism. Her thesis deals with Jews in the Soviet partisan movement in Lithuania, 
Belorussia and Ukraine, 1941-1944. 


“ “Another Nazi Collaborator Deprived from Hero Title in Ukraine [sic],” The Voice of Russia, 23 
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Twenty-First Annual Robert A. Kann Memorial Lecture 


A Central European Diaspora under the Shadow 
of World War II: The Galician Ukrainians 
in North America 


JOHN-PAUL HIMKA 


IXTY YEARS AFTER ITS CONCLUSION, World War II still fills the world’s memory. Massive 

demonstrations in China last winter recalled Japanese atrocities during the war, while 

just over a month ago the world marked the sixtieth anniversary of the nuclear bombing 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Monuments and museums continue to be erected to commemo- 
rate the Holocaust. And films on the war, as the recent success of Downfall demonstrates, 
continue to attract viewers. Some of the things that happened during World War II seem to 
us to be unforgettable. 

My essay is about the effect of the war on the collective memory of Ukrainians outside of 
Ukraine, primarily in North America, but to some extent also in England and Australia.! Much 
of my story will have features in common with other East Central European diasporas, with the 
Lithuanian diaspora perhaps being typologically closest to the Ukrainian.’ I will deal with the 
Galician Ukrainians, who differ from other Ukrainians in historical experience and, as a result, 
in outlook, behavior, and even religion—Galicians are Greek Catholic, while most of the rest of 
the Ukrainians are Orthodox. 

While much of Ukraine fell into the Russian orbit in 1654, the Galicians, except for brief 
periods of occupation during World War I, did not encounter Russians on their territory until 
the outbreak of World War II, when the Red Army took Galicia from Poland. It was at that time, 
too, that Galicians first experienced Soviet rule, except for a fleeting episode during the Polish- 
Soviet war. Most of Ukraine had become sovietized in 1918-20 and had experienced the purges 
and famine of the 1930s. While most of Ukraine had been in the Russian and Soviet sphere, 
Galicia was in the Polish and Austrian sphere. It was the first Ukrainian territory absorbed by 
Poland, already in the 1380s. When Poland was partitioned in 1772, the Habsburgs acquired 
it and held on to it until their monarchy fell apart in 1918. Thereafter, following a bitter war 
with the Poles, Galicia was incorporated into the Second Polish Republic. This different history 


‘Ukrainians also emigrated to continental Western Europe and Latin America after the war. On the latter, 
see Serge Cipko, The Making of a Community: Three Waves of Ukrainian Immigration to Argentina, 1897-1950 
(Toronto, forthcoming). 

See Saulius SuZiedelis, “Foreign Saviors, Native Disciples: Perspectives on Collaboration in Lithuania, 1940-1945, 
in Collaboration and Resistance during the Holocaust: Belarus, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, ed. David Gaunt, Paul A. 
Levine, and Laura Palosuo (Bern, 2004), 313-59. 
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shaped a distinctive national outlook in Galicia. Galician Ukrainians absorbed the national 
politics that infused so much of the political energy in old Austria. The Polish-Ukrainian con- 
flict borrowed much in style and substance from the Czech-German conflict. While Ukrainians 
in the Russian Empire developed a certain openness to Russian language and culture, the Gali- 
cians developed an exclusivist, either/or identity, Ukrainian not Polish, Ukrainian not Russian. 
In the interwar era, this same Central European environment exposed the Galician Ukrainians 
to the extreme nationalism and fascism that was prevalent in much of continental Europe, 
particularly during the Great Depression. The main body of the Ukrainians, of course, were 
isolated from these influences, immersed instead in the teachings and practices of Lenin and 
Stalin. The environmental appeal of radical nationalism to the Galician Ukrainians was over- 
determined by their failure to establish a Ukrainian state after World War I; this left them, and 
their intelligentsia in particular, highly frustrated. In the 1930s, Germany seemed to be their 
only hope: Hitler wanted to redraw the map of Europe produced by the Paris Peace Conference, 
and his foreign policy was unmistakably anti-Polish and anti-Russian. 

Although I have to explain some European developments as background, my real interest 
here is what has happened in the last twenty years or so in the Galician Ukrainian diaspora in 
North America. The term diaspora has become academically loaded in recent years, and not all 
ethnic groups are seen to qualify as such. The sociologist Vic Satzewich has made a convincing 
case that the Ukrainians do indeed constitute a diaspora,’ although this is not so important for 
what I have to say; my own usage of the term Ukrainian diaspora is particular. I make a large 
temporal distinction in the history of Ukrainians outside Ukraine between the Ukrainian post- 
war emigration and the Ukrainian diaspora. By the postwar emigration I mean the Ukrainians 
who left their homeland at the end of World War II. These emigrants were intensely politicized, 
devoted heart and soul to the Ukrainian cause as they understood it. They revitalized or, more 
often, built and maintained a huge network of institutions in their new countries: youth groups, 
parishes, political parties, newspapers, Saturday schools, veteran associations, scholarly societ- 
ies, credit unions, resorts, encyclopedia projects, museums and archives, radio programs, sports 
and hobby clubs, and more. Their leaders were about forty years old when they arrived in North 
America in the late 1940s, and they began to yield to a new, North American-born generation in 
the 1970s and 1980s. It is these latter whom I mean when I speak about the Ukrainian diaspora, 
the children and grandchildren of the original postwar emigrants. It was they, incidentally, who 
first began to refer to themselves by the term diaspora. The diaspora period, from the 1980s to 
the present, witnessed the decline of Ukrainian-language communication and of the Ukrainian 
institutions set up earlier, but also some revitalization as a result of the appearance of an inde- 
pendent Ukrainian state in 1991. Above all, the diaspora period has been marked by collective 
memory projects, mostly linked one way or another with the legacy of World War II. 

Let me sketch in broad terms what transpired in Ukrainian Galicia during the war. The 
war began there on 17 September 1939, when the Red Army invaded eastern Poland. The first 
order of business for the Soviets in Galicia was to dismantle the former Polish regime. This 
took the form of mass arrests, deportations, and murders, primarily of Poles. The Soviets also 
took measures to Ukrainianize the infrastructure. For example, instruction at the university 
in Lviv/Lwow/Lvov switched from Polish to Ukrainian, and it was renamed to honor a Ukrai- 
nian poet instead of a Polish king. Galicia and the other Ukrainian-inhabited territories of the 
former Poland were annexed to the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. The Soviet version of 
Ukrainianization, however, had no tolerance for Ukrainian nationalism of the Galician type, 
and once the Poles were subdued, the Soviets began to arrest suspect Ukrainians. By June 1941, 
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when Hitler turned on his former ally and invaded the Soviet Union, Galicia’s prisons were full 
of Ukrainian nationalists. Caught by surprise by the German attack and the rapidity of its prog- 
ress, unable to evacuate the thousands of political prisoners in custody, and unwilling to leave 
the nationalists for utilization by the Germans, the Soviets murdered almost all of them. 

When the Germans entered Lviv at the end of June, they opened the prisons and exposed 
the Soviet atrocities to public view. They also orchestrated, with the help of Ukrainian national- 
ist militias, murderous pogroms against the Jews, killing thousands of them on the pretext that 
Jewish Bolsheviks were the perpetrators of the prison massacres. Simultaneously, one wing of 
the Ukrainian nationalists, the one led by Stepan Bandera, seized the opportunity of the collapse 
of Soviet power to proclaim Ukrainian independence. The Germans, however, were unwilling 
to allow a Ukrainian state, not even on the order ofa Croatia or Slovakia. They arrested Bandera 
and his close associates, who spent most of the rest of the war in concentration camps. Other 
Ukrainian nationalists were able to achieve some kind of modus vivendi with the Germans. 
German policy was erratic. Some Nazis were more favorably inclined to the Ukrainians, such as 
Alfred Rosenberg and the Wehrmacht. Others were extremely hostile, including Hitler himself 
and the Gestapo. And Nazi policy also evolved over time, becoming more conciliatory to the 
local population as the front closed in during 1943-44. 

Galicia was incorporated into the Generalgouvernement, that is, the Reich administrative 
unit composed of former Polish territories, and General Governor Hans Frank gave preferred 
treatment to the Ukrainians as a counterweight to the Poles. Ukrainians occupied posts in 
the local administration, they had more opportunities for education than the Poles, and they 
enjoyed a freer periodical press. The Bandera nationalists were in open opposition to the Ger- 
mans from July 1941 and began limited armed resistance in Galicia in the spring of 1943. They 
did, however, consider the Germans to be the lesser evil than the Soviets and thus occasionally 
were able to cooperate with them. The nationalists led by Andrii Melnyk were more adept at 
working with the Germans, and in the spring of 1943, when the Bandera wing launched an 
independent Ukrainian Insurgent Army, they instead won a concession from the Germans to 
establish a Ukrainian volunteer unit as part of the Waffen-SS. Tens of thousands of Galician 
Ukrainians volunteered for Division Galizien to fight against the Red Army. The division was 
shattered at the battle of Brody in July 1944, which opened the way for the Soviet reconquest of 
Galicia, but was soon reconstituted. As Soviet power returned, many Ukrainian nationalists fol- 
lowed the German army west. Those who remained behind took part in the massive anti-Soviet 
insurgency led by the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. In the course of suppressing the insurrection, 
the Soviets arrested, exiled, or executed about 300,000 Galician Ukrainians, of a total popula- 
tion of about 3.5 million.* 

One more aspect of the course of the war in Galicia is important to know about—the murder of 
the Jewish population. After the pogroms in the summer of 1941, the Germans proceeded to the sys- 
tematic murder of Galicia’s Jews, killing over 400,000 of a prewar population of about 530,000. Most 
of them were dead by the summer of 1943, either as a result of mass shooting actions or deportation 
to the death camp at Belzec.° As other gentile populations in occupied Europe, the Galician Ukrai- 
nians can be categorized into bystanders, perpetrators, and rescuers. The vast majority, of course, 
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were bystanders. Generally, Jews remember them as hostile bystanders. This is what appears in Jew- 
ish memoirs and in Jewish scholarship, and I think that it is not far off the mark. Although many 
Ukrainians were horrified by what the Germans did to the Jews, this did not prevent them from 
participating in the aryanization of Jewish small businesses or accepting formerly Jewish apartments 
and houses or, for that matter, volunteering for a Waffen-SS division. As throughout occupied East- 
ern Europe, there was no lack of people ready to report hiding Jews to the German authorities. Some 
Galician Ukrainians were perpetrators, that is, they participated directly in the murder of the Jews. 
Ukrainian militiamen associated with the nationalists as well as other Ukrainians killed Jews during 
the pogroms of 1941. The Ukrainian Auxiliary Police that the Germans set up helped in the more 
systematic murder that followed. When Fritz Katzmann submitted his final report in June 1943 on 
“The Solution of the Jewish Question in Galicia,” he specifically acknowledged the assistance of the 
Ukrainian Police.° Ukrainian nationalists, especially the Bandera nationalists, deliberately infiltrated 
the Ukrainian Police in order to acquire weapons and training. Ukrainian policemen in Galicia were 
used for rounding up Jews either for deportation or for execution on the spot, but they were not 
often involved in the shootings themselves. Galician Ukrainians, particularly former POWs drafted 
into the Red Army before the German invasion, also ended up in Nazi service in labor camps, con- 
centration camps, and death camps. Some Ukrainian writers and intellectuals produced anti-Semitic 
propaganda during the Holocaust, including some who later were prominent in the emigration. 
Finally, there were also Ukrainians in Galicia who hid Jews, as difficult and risky as this was to do 
in such a hostile environment. Obviously, there were not enough of these rescuers, since about 80 
percent of Galicia’s Jews perished. The most celebrated rescuer was the head of the Greek Catholic 
church, Metropolitan Andrei Sheptytsky.’ 

Even this capsule account of what transpired in Galicia during the war should give an idea 
of how traumatic the birth of the postwar Ukrainian emigration was. It is difficult to say how 
many Galician Ukrainians ended up in displaced persons camps, POW camps, and elsewhere 
in non-Communist Europe right after the war. A report to US military intelligence from 1950 
estimated that, at war’s end, there were about 3.5 million displaced Ukrainians in Europe.® 
They came from all over Ukrainian territory. The majority were Ostarbeiter—forced labor- 
ers transported from Ukraine to the Reich to work in factories and on farms. Others were 
POWs, either Red Army soldiers in German captivity or soldiers of the Division Galizien 
in Allied captivity in Rimini. Still others were those who followed the German army out in 
order to avoid repression by the Soviets. Most of the Ukrainians from the old, pre-1939 Soviet 
Ukraine were repatriated back to the Soviet Union. Galicians, as citizens of Poland before 
1939, were allowed to remain in the West. Some chose to return, especially Ostarbeiter from 
the laboring classes, but many decided to stay abroad. Altogether in the late 1940s and 1950s 
about 80,000-100,000 Ukrainians moved from Europe to the United States, 30,000-37,500 
to Canada, 20,000 to Great Britain, and another 20,000 to Australia and New Zealand.’ It is 
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impossible to say how many of these Ukrainian emigrants were Galicians, but I would guess 
that they constituted over 80 percent of the total. 

The postwar emigration of Ukrainians to England and Australia was the first wave of Ukrai- 
nian emigrants to these countries. They started there from scratch. In North America there were 
pre-existing Ukrainian communities, the majority of whom had emigrated from the Habsburg 
monarchy before World War I. These were mainly Galicians, although in the United States the 
emigration also included Rusyns from northeastern Hungary and in Canada Ukrainians from 
Austrian Bukovina. Again, it is difficult to say how many there were. Perhaps 350,000 Ukraini- 
ans emigrated to the United States before World War I and another 15,000 before World War 
II; the respective figures for Canada are perhaps 100,000 and 70,000.'? But how many of these 
remained within Ukrainian community and parish structures by 1945 is impossible to say. 

Although the old immigrants and the newcomers (novoprybuli they were called in Ukrai- 
nian) came mainly from Galicia, there were great differences between them and they did not 
always get along. The pre-World War I immigration had been composed overwhelmingly of 
peasants, who tended to be farmers in Canada and miners and industrial workers in the United 
States. The post-World War I] immigration had a much higher proportion of educated people. 
Some of them looked down on the old immigrants as bumpkins. Many of the children of the old 
immigrants had assimilated to North American culture. The new immigrants proudly refused. 
The new immigrants had fresher contact with Ukrainian culture in the homeland and also a 
better knowledge of its higher aspects. The old immigration was politically divided, but there 
was a strong left-wing, even communist current among them, especially in Canada. The new 
immigration was staunchly anticommunist and far on the right politically. There were some- 
times fights between the youth of old immigrant leftists and the nationalist new immigrants, 
while older activists denounced each other to the authorities as communists or fascists.!! With 
the progress of the Cold War, the number of Ukrainian socialists and communists in North 
America dwindled, and many of them simply drifted out of Ukrainian life altogether. Before 
long, perhaps by the 1960s, the new immigrants and their children became hegemonic in the 
Ukrainian community, and they assimilated the remnants of the old immigrants to their world- 
view. That worldview, of course, was also modified by the North American experience. 

One of the points of difference between the old and new immigrants was their understand- 
ing of World War II. The old immigrants had fought in the American and Canadian armed 
forces and had cheered the Allied victory. Those who had spent the war in Galicia looked at 
it rather differently. Few were happy with the concrete results of the Allied victory in their 
homeland, since it meant Soviet rule. Quite a few had one way or another been involved with 
the Germans, in the press, local administration, or military. Some of the old immigrants were 
puzzled to see pictures of division members in German uniforms and helmets. The new immi- 
grants tried to explain what happened to the older immigrants as well as to North Americans 
in general and worked out a narrative that was to become widespread in the Ukrainian com- 
munity. They emphasized all the anti-German aspects of their wartime experience. Although 
few of the immigrants had themselves participated in it, they touted the Ukrainian Insurgent 
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Army, known as UPA from its Ukrainian abbreviation, as freedom fighters who fought both 
the Germans and Soviets simultaneously. They did not discuss how much more intense the 
anti-Soviet resistance was; nor were they forthcoming about the occasional moments of reach- 
ing an understanding with the Wehrmacht. They did not mention that the UPA received its 
baptism of fire in and owed its initial growth to a massive attack against the Polish population 
of Volhynia, slaughtering tens of thousands of Polish civilians.'* They explained that Ukrainians 
joined the Waffen-SS division because Germany was clearly losing the war at the time of its 
formation in the spring of 1943, and Ukrainians wanted to use the division to form the basis of 
an independent Ukrainian army that would defend the land against Soviet invaders. The divi- 
sion had insisted that it could only be used on the Eastern front. Far from being pro-German, 
the members of the division were merely using the Germans in order to establish an indepen- 
dent Ukrainian state. These were patriots and could not be called collaborators. I think this is 
a fair summary of the understanding of the war inherited by the Ukrainian diaspora. I should 
add that the view was reinforced by the selective publication of documents by the postwar 
emigrants. For example, in 1960, one of the most authoritative Ukrainian publishing houses in 
the United States, Prolog, put out a collection of documents on the 1941 massacre of prisoners 
by the Soviets. The documents are edited so as to omit all the pro-German and anti-Semitic 
passages that were so rife in the originals.'* I should also add that until the Soviet and Polish 
archives were opened in the late 1980s, it was not possible to verify or falsify independently the 
Galician nationalist narrative. This left the diaspora wide open to attack when outsiders began 
to question the narrative and condemn the Galician Ukrainian record during World War II. 
‘The first awakening of the diaspora’s sensitivity to allegations about what Ukrainians did in 
World War II came when NBC aired the television series Holocaust in April 1978. This power- 
ful series was watched by over 120 million Americans." In it, Ukrainians were mentioned as 
complicit in the Nazi murder of the Jews. Ukrainian Americans and Canadians who watched 
this series, as I did, were shocked and offended by the offhand manner in which Ukrainians 
were identified as perpetrators of the Holocaust. It seemed utterly outlandish to us at the time. 
But the issue that really proved to be the crucible for the formation of Ukrainian-diaspora 
memory projects was the trial and tribulations of the Cleveland auto worker John Demjanjuk. 
Demjanjuk was first publicly identified as a war criminal by a Ukrainian- American communist 
sympathizer, Michael Hanusiak, in 1975. Two years later, the United States Immigration and 
Nationalization Service charged Demjanjuk with lying on his immigration application. The US 
government believed that he was formerly a notorious camp guard at Treblinka known as “Ivan 
the Terrible” He was tried in Cleveland in 1981, by which time his case became a matter of 
intense interest in the Ukrainian diaspora. He was stripped of his citizenship, and in 1986, he 
was deported to stand trial in Israel. An Israeli court found him guilty of war crimes and crimes 
against humanity and sentenced him to death. An appeal to the Israeli Supreme Court over- 
turned his conviction five years later. In 1993, Demjanjuk was returned to the United States, and 
in 1998, his citizenship was restored, but at present there are proceedings to deprive him of his 
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US citizenship once more. It is a case, then, that has stretched over the whole history of what I 
consider to be the diaspora proper.!° In the course of it were formulated many of the strategies 
and arguments that were to characterize the diaspora. This is because the Demjanjuk case did 
not remain a private ordeal for John Demjanjuk and his family. It was taken up as their own by 
many Ukrainians, who protested at the Cleveland courthouse or wrote or read about it in the 
Ukrainian-North American press, particularly The Ukrainian Weekly. The accusations against 
Demjanjuk were perceived to be a slander against the nation as a whole. At present in Canada 
another Ukrainian, Wasyl Odynsky, has been accused of atrocities committed as a guard at a 
forced labor camp and is threatened with the revocation of his citizenship. Many in the Ukrai- 
nian Canadian community are also rallying to his cause. 

In 1985, Canada created the Deschénes Commission to investigate the presence of alleged 
war criminals in the country. Simon Wiesenthal and the Simon Wiesenthal Center in Canada 
stated in the national media that the commission should look into the SS Division Galizien, 
which Wiesenthal said “ran death camps in Eastern Europe.”’* Ukrainians felt the need to set the 
record straight. One of the most measured and effective responses was a hastily edited book on 
Ukrainians during World War II put together by the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies at 
the University of Alberta.'” In it, the Ukrainian narrative was both synthesized and elaborated. 

The most remarkable episode in the public association of Ukrainians with war crimes came 
from Australia. A novel appeared there in 1994 under the title The Hand That Signed the Paper 
and won one of Australia’s most prestigious literary prizes, the Miles Franklin Award. It also 
won several other prizes. The novel tells two stories, one of a young Australian woman of Ukrai- 
nian ancestry whose uncle is being charged with war crimes and the other of the uncle himself, 
told in flashbacks. The uncle in his youth had helped the Nazis murder Jews. He did this with 
enthusiasm. Nonetheless, the portrayal of this character is sympathetic. He is shown as an 
earthy, elemental force, lusting for women and drink as well as blood. He hates Jews because of 
what Jewish communists had done to him and his family in the 1930s. The author signed herself 
Helen Demidenko, and when accepting awards she sometimes wore an embroidered Ukrainian 
blouse or treated the audience to some Ukrainian folk dancing. Apparently, Australians felt they 
were getting an inside view into the mindset of their Ukrainian neighbors. But it turned out that 
this inside view was instead a lurid fantasy—in August 1995, Helen Demidenko confessed that 
she was not of Ukrainian ancestry at all, that both her parents were English immigrants, and 
that her real name was Helen Darville.'* 

At around the same time, a different issue had more of an impact on the Ukrainians in North 
America. On 23 October 1994, the CBS television program 60 Minutes aired an episode entitled 
“The Ugly Face of Freedom? It was intended as an exposé of anti-Semitism in Ukraine today, mainly 
in the Galician capital Lviv. But it often made reference to wartime events. The following passage, a 
dialogue between co-host Morley Shafer and Simon Wiesenthal, conveys the flavor of the episode: 
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Shafer: Thousands of Ukrainians joined the SS and marched off to fight for Nazism. In the process, 
they helped round up Lvov’s Jews, helped march more than 140,000 of them to extinction—virtually 
every Jew in Lvov. Among those who watched in horror was a young man who was to become the 
world’s number one Nazi hunter—Simon Wiesenthal. Now living in Vienna, he remembers that even 
before the Germans arrived, Ukrainian police went on a three-day killing spree. 

Wiesenthal: And in this three days in Lvov alone, between 5 and 6 thousand Jews were killed. 

Shafer: I get the impression from people that the actions of the Ukrainians, if anything, were worse 
than the Germans. 

Wiesenthal: About the civilians, I cannot say this. About the Ukrainian police—Yes! 

Shafer: Many of the Ukrainian men of Lvov who marched off as members of the SS never returned— 
killed fighting for Hitler. But last summer, a good number of the survivors, veterans of the SS Galicia 
Division, did return for a reunion laid on by the Lvov City Council. Ukrainian SS veterans now living 
in Canada, the United States, and Ukraine.'” 


“The Ugly Face of Freedom” provoked a huge outcry from Ukrainians in North America. The 
president of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of America wrote to CBS: “During World War 
II both the Ukrainian Police and the Ukrainian Division represented desperate attempts by the 
Ukrainian people to rise up against the Soviet oppressors—the predominantly Russian per- 
petrators who retreated across Ukraine by decimating entire villages, leaving a legacy of fresh 
graves filled with tortured victims without regard to ethnicity, gender or age.” 

Many of the division veterans ended up in Great Britain, where from time to time they 
make the news. Julian Hendy produced and directed a television documentary about them 
called SS in Britain that was shown first in Toronto in September 1999 and not long thereafter 
in the United Kingdom. The film, which was well researched, argued that certain military and 
police units that had committed crimes against humanity were later incorporated into the 
division and that certain smaller formations within the division had massacred Polish and 
Slovak villagers.*! In August 2005, documents on the acceptance of division members into 
Britain were declassified and made public. The Daily Express published an article by Mike 
Ridley called “Nazi Killers in Our Midst” (6 August 2005). It opened as follows: “They were 
guilty of horrific war crimes yet, as we reveal, soldiers from the barbaric Galizien Division of 
the SS were allowed to enter Britain virtually unchecked. They formed Hitler’s most feared 
fighting machine and were responsible for some of the worst atrocities of the Second World 
War.” The story spread also to the Canadian press, because one of the newly released docu- 
ments said that the Home Office was “still hoping to get rid of the less desirable POWs either 
to Germany or Canada.” 

Of course, all these and other allegations concerning Galician Ukrainian conduct during 
World War II loomed larger in Ukrainian-diaspora consciousness than they did in the main- 
stream society. I am sure that few non-Ukrainians who remember the 1978 Holocaust series can 
recall how it portrayed Ukrainians, but fewer Ukrainian viewers have forgotten. Many feel that 
they as a group have been consistently smeared for decades. 
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It is certainly impossible here, and probably impossible in principle, to sort out the veracity 
of the various accusations leveled against Ukrainians, but a few clarifications can be made. From 
my own examination of the record, I would say that some of the specific charges are probable 
and others at least uncertain; some are patently untrue, such as the allegation that the division 
ran death camps. The generalizations are almost always problematic. They sometimes essential- 
ize Ukrainians, painting all of them as anti-Semites; they sometimes are one-sided, remember- 
ing the perpetrators and hostile bystanders but forgetting more well disposed bystanders and 
the rescuers; and they sometimes simply exaggerate for the sake of a sensational story. Also, 
one of the primary reasons that so many accusations against Ukrainians have surfaced in the 
first place is that the Jewish counterparts of the Ukrainian diaspora have been involved in their 
own collective memory projects—the past quarter of a century has been a period of heightened 
interest in the Holocaust—and that Jewish memory is often angry and accusatory. Understand- 
ably so, I venture to think. And the rancor has not just been directed against Ukrainians, but 
also against Germans, Poles, Lithuanians, and the Catholic Church, to mention just the primary 
recipients. This is the fallout still with us from a great evil. 

In what remains of this discussion I would like to focus on two aspects of the Ukrainian- 
diaspora response to these negative depictions of what their parents and grandparents did 
during the war: first, the articulation of an elaborate narrative of victimization, and second, the 
emergence—or perhaps re-emergence—of an antipathy toward Jews. 

Tzvetan Todorov has observed: “While no one wants to be a victim, many people nowadays 
want to have been a victim: they aspire to victim status.” The Ukrainian diaspora is part of this 
general trend. But it also has its particular motive to position itself as victim: to refute perpetra- 
tor status. It tries to create an image of Ukrainians as a people to whom evil things were done, 
not the doer of evil. More to the point, it attempts to fashion a tale of victimization even larger 
than the Holocaust, the central event of World War II around which accusations against them 
have been formulated. A woman protesting before the Cleveland courthouse where John Dem- 
janjuk was being tried in 1981 held a sign that read: “Whole Ukrainian history is Holocaust.” 

The diaspora has been at pains to show how much Ukrainians suffered during World War II. 
The Ukrainian Canadian Research and Documentation Center, a Toronto-based organization of 
prominent scholars and community activists, released a documentary in 2003 entitled Between 
Hitler and Stalin: Ukraine in World War II—The Untold Story.*° The tenor of the film is encapsu- 
lated by the opening words of Edgar Snow intoned by the narrator: “The whole titanic struggle 
was first of all a Ukrainian war. No single European country suffered deeper wounds to its cities, 
its industry, its farm land, and its humanity” Ukrainian suffering was indeed great during the 
war. What the film fails to impart to viewers, however, was that this suffering was differential. 
During the opening phase of the war, in 1939-41, the ethnic group on Ukrainian territory that 
was most persecuted was the Poles, as they were being dislodged by the new Soviet authorities 
from the dominant position they had held in Western Ukraine. During the Nazi occupation, 
of course, priorities shifted to the Jews and the Roma. The Germans killed many prisoners of 
war through malnutrition, but a few hundred thousand of Ukrainian nationality were released 
on parole to contribute to the war economy.”° POWs who were Russian by nationality were not 
eligible for parole. The differentiation was not only ethnic, but also regional. The Ukrainians in 
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Jews: Ethnic Politics in Heeresgebiet Siid, Jane-December 1941, War in History 7, no. 3 (July 2000): 340. Lvovianyn, 
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the Reichscommissariat Ukraine were treated far more brutally than Ukrainians in the Distrikt 
Galizien, which perhaps accounts for why to this day most of Ukraine identifies with the Red 
Army rather than SS Galizien or even UPA. The Germans deliberately starved Kiev and other 
large cities in Central and Eastern Ukraine,”’ but no such policy was applied against Lviv. So 
when the Galician Ukrainian diaspora uses the suffering of Ukrainians from other regions to 
counterbalance charges against the Galician Ukrainians’ war record, it is a case of sleight of 
hand, however unconsciously performed. 

The centerpiece of the victimization narrative, however, is not the war itself, but the Soviet 
Ukrainian famine of 1932-33 in which millions perished.”* Coincident with the Ukrainian 
community's response to the Demjanjuk case and related issues, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
famine was observed with unprecedented efforts to bring to public attention what The Ukrainian 
Weekly called “unquestionably one of the greatest holocausts of this century.” Aside from solemn 
marches and vigils throughout North America, the community was able to sponsor a major book 
on the famine written by the well known Sovietologist Robert Conquest, produce a documentary 
film on the famine that was televised on William EF. Buckley’s Firing Line, and even effect the 
establishment of a congressional Commission on the Ukraine Famine.” Diaspora representa- 
tions of the famine usually claim that it took seven million victims, sometimes ten million; these 
figures are intended to make the point that more Ukrainians died in the famine than Jews in 
the Holocaust. (Scholars know that the numbers for these kind of demographic catastrophes are 
almost impossible to ascertain, and specialized studies of the famine put the number of victims 
more at 3.5-4.5 million.)*° In recent years, the diaspora has been lobbying, sometimes success- 
fully, to have state legislatures proclaim that the famine was a genocide. Again, though, it is 
important to realize that the most ardent promoters of the memory of the Ukrainian famine are 
the members of the Galician Ukrainian diaspora and that the famine did not affect Galicia at all, 
which was under Polish, not Soviet, rule in 1932-33. The famine is employed as an argument for 
why it made sense for Galician Ukrainians to work with the Germans against the Soviets,*! but 
in the part of Ukraine where the famine actually occurred, no one attempted to establish military 
collaboration with the Germans, and sentiment in fact weighed in favor of the Red Army. The 


“Zvilnennia ukrains’ kykh polonenykh” [The release of Ukrainian POWs], Krakivs’ki visti, 2 October 1941. Karel C. 
Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair: Life and Death in Ukraine under Nazi Rule (Cambridge, MA, 2003), 90, 92-93, 105-7. 

?7Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair, chapter 7. 

*8See also John-Paul Himka, “War Criminality: A Blank Spot in the Collective Memory of the Ukrainian Diaspora,’ 
Spaces of Identity 5, no. 1 (April 2005), http://www.univie.ac.at/spacesofidentity/_Vol_5_1/HTML/Himka.html. 

The Ukrainian Weekly, 13 February 1983, cited in Johan Ohman, “Images of Totalitarianism in Ukraine,’ paper 
presented at the International Conference “Soviet Totalitarianism in Ukraine: History and Legacy,’ organized by the 
Ukrainian Research Institute, Harvard University, State Archives Committee of Ukraine, The Krytyka Institute, Kiev, 
2-6 September 2005; Robert Conquest, The Harvest of Sorrow: Soviet Collectivization and the Terror-Famine (Edmon- 
ton, 1986); Harvest of Despair (1984), directed by Slavko Nowytski. The Commission on the Ukraine Famine was 
headed by the late James Mace from 1986 to 1990. 

39See, for example, Aleksei Babenyshev [Maksudov], Poteri naseleniia SSSR [Population losses of the USSR] (Ben- 
son, 1989). 

3“Tn analyzing the events of 1939-41 in Western Ukraine, three points are most important. First, because Western 
Ukrainians had to deal with not one but two alien totalitarian invaders during World War II, they were forced to make 
choices that other peoples did not have to confront. Second, based on very recent and painful experiences—the Soviet 
crushing of attempts to establish Ukrainian independence in 1917-20, the famine of 1933, the purges of the 1930s, and 
especially the occupation of 1939-41—Ukrainians had good reason to view the Soviets as their primary enemy and, 
after the German defeat at Stalingrad in 1943, as the greatest threat they would face in the future. Third, when many 
Western Ukrainians chose to side with the Germans to fight against the Soviets, they acted in what they perceived 
to be their best interests, as have other nations in similar circumstances.” Orest Subtelny, “The Soviet Occupation of 
Western Ukraine, 1939-41: An Overview,’ in Ukraine during World War II, ed. Boshyk, 12-13. 
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view that the famine justified the establishment of SS Galizien is only held in the diaspora and 
in contemporary Galicia, not in the famine-affected part of Ukraine.* 

The assimilation of victimhood by the diaspora does not end with the Eastern Ukrainians. 
The children of post-World War II Galician immigrants, notably Lubomyr Luciuk, have been 
in the forefront of a successful campaign to have the Canadian government make restitution 
for the internment of 5,000-6,000 Ukrainians with Austrian citizenship during World War 
I. Luciuk has also been active in publicizing the famine, in defending Ukrainians whom he 
believes have been falsely accused of war crimes, in demanding that Soviet and communist 
war criminals in Canada be brought to justice, and in opposing the erection of museums 
specifically devoted to the Holocaust in Canada and Ukraine.*? The film Between Hitler and 
Stalin makes a point of mentioning that not just Jews but Ukrainians as well perished in 
Auschwitz and Babyn (Babi) Yar, but it does not mention that there were many Poles who 
died in the prison massacres of 1941, or that there were Russians and Jews as well as Ukrai- 
nians in the mass graves at Vinnytsia that were exhumed in 1943. At one point in the film, 
it even shows a picture labeled “Katyn” without informing viewers that this was a massacre 
that affected Poles almost exclusively.** The victimization complex of the diaspora sometimes 
seems to be verging on a mania. 

The other disquieting tendency that appeared in the diaspora as a result of the memory 
conflict over World War II is a generalizing, essentializing antagonism to Jews, some of which 
certainly can be labeled as anti-Semitism. In the 1980s, diaspora resentment over these issues 
was as much directed against the Soviets as against Jewish organizations, and sometimes 
diaspora representatives argued that it was the Soviets who deliberately stirred up trouble 
between Jews and Ukrainians to prevent them from forming an anti-Soviet alliance.*> But in 
1991, when the USSR collapsed, the Jews were left to be perceived as the primary culprit in 
the blackening of the Ukrainians’ wartime image. A prominent Ukrainian activist, Bohdan 
Vitvitsky, avers that the current antagonism of Ukrainians to Jews is not due to any previous 
tradition of anti-Semitism, but simply a natural reaction to how Jews have slandered Ukrai- 
nians in recent years: “What, then, is the context in which in the last decade some discussion 
about the role that individual Jews played in the first decades of the Soviet regime has arisen? 
It has arisen exclusively as a defensive reflex to the repeated attacks, intensified over the last 
two and a half decades, by some Jewish writers and spokespersons against Ukrainians and 


32See also Georgii Kas’ianov, “Razrytaia mogila: Golod 1932-1933 godov v ukrainskoi istoriografii, politike i 
massovom soznanii” [The excavated grave: The famine of 1932-33 in Ukrainian historiography, politics, and mass 
consciousness], Ab Imperio [From empire] 3 (2004): 1-31; and David Marples, “Stalin’s Emergent Crime: Popular 
and Academic Debates on the Ukrainian Famine of 1932-33,” Journal of Ukrainian Studies 29, nos. 1-2 (2004): 
295-309. 

*Lubomyr Luciuk, In Fear of the Barbed Wire Fence: Canada’s First National Internment Operations and the Ukrai- 
nian Canadians, 1914-1920 (n.p., 2001). Frances Swyripa, “The Politics of Redress: The Contemporary Ukrainian- 
Canadian Campaign,” in Enemies Within: Italian and Other Internees in Canada and Abroad, ed. Franca Iacovetta, 
Roberto Perin, and Angelo Principe (Toronto, 2000), 355-78. Marples, “Stalin's Emergent Crime,’ 303. Luciuk, “Wasyl 
Odynsky a Victim of Modern-Day Witch-Hunt,” The Ukrainian Weekly, 25 March 2001. “Ukrainian Canadians call for 
Inquiry on Soviet and Communist War Criminals in Canada,’ Ukrainian Canadian Civil Liberties Association Media 
Release, 9 July 2002; Kirk Makin, “Debate over War Crimes Gets Heated: Ukrainian, Jewish Groups Disagree over 
Whom Canada Should Prosecute,” The Globe and Mail (Toronto), 25 April 2005; Luciuk, “Museum Must Include All 
Victims,” letter to the editor, Winnipeg Free Press, 15 April 2003; Luciuk, “Museum Must Recall All Who Were Killed,” 
The Ukrainian Weekly, 16 April 2000. 

{The NKVD itself calculated that 97 percent of the victims were Poles. Oleh Romaniv and Inna Fedushchak, 
Zakhidnoukrains’ka trahediia 1941 |The west Ukrainian tragedy of 1941] (Lviv, 2002), 335. 

*Sharfman, “The Quest for Justice,’ 73; Satzewich, The Ukrainian Diaspora, 173-74. 
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against the efforts by some in the Jewish community to portray Ukrainians as morally infe- 
rior, as supposedly ‘historically; ‘traditionally’ or ‘genetically’ anti-Semitic.”*® 

I am not so sure. I have found much evidence that individuals involved in wartime anti- 
Semitic propaganda later took leadership positions in the emigration, although there has 
been no research establishing a genetic link between this earlier anti-Semitism and current 
anti-Jewish attitudes in the diaspora.*” Certainly the motif of Jews as the perpetrators of Soviet 
atrocities in Ukraine is common to both. It is not unusual for the historical legacy of anti-Jewish 
stereotypes to resurface in precisely the context of accusations about the Holocaust. After Jan T. 
Gross wrote his book Neighbors, about the Polish inhabitants of Jedwabne murdering the Jewish 
inhabitants, no less a personage than Lech Walesa dismissed Gross as “a Jew who tries to make 
money. ’*® This type of reaction emerges because, as Tony Judt wrote, “for Eastern Europeans the 
past is not just another country but a positive archipelago of vulnerable historical territories to 
be preserved from attacks and distortions perpetrated by the occupants of a neighboring island 
of memory.’ The memories themselves in these memory conflicts incorporate the old tropes 
of ethnic and religious hatreds, and it is ever tempting to redeploy them. But this, of course, is 
the vortex of a vicious circle. 

To provide some indication of the current mood of the North American diaspora, I will 
attempt to classify and estimate the influence of various attitudes toward Jews and Jewish- 
Ukrainian relations. 

On the most anti-Semitic side of the scale is a Web site called “Ukrainian Archive” run 
by Lubomyr Prytulak out of Vancouver (http://www.ukar.org). This is a site that not only 
blames Jews for Soviet crimes, but also takes up broader anti-Semitic issues such as Jewish 
ritual slaughter, Jewish influence in the media, and Holocaust denial. It provides links to other 
anti-Semitic Web sites. The Canadian Jewish Congress has asked the government to close it 
down under Canadian laws that ban hate literature. This seems to be a site representative of an 
extremist fringe in the community that has also been pursuing its agenda by writing letters to 
the Ukrainian and non-Ukrainian press. 

More mainstream and not overtly anti-Semitic is an electronic newsletter called E-Poshta 
founded in 2000 by Myroslava Oleksiuk-Baker of Toronto. In the “Invitation to join E- 
Poshta,’ she indicates that a primary purpose of the newsletter is to defend older Ukrainians 
like John Demjanjuk against deportation and to defend the reputation of Division Gali- 
zien. Along with announcements about community events, the newsletter also organizes 
letter-writing campaigns to support its causes, including the defense of Wasyl Odynsky.”” 
Reporting of these issues is highly selective, and the newsletter has been an easy target for 
infiltration by the more extremist elements in the community described above. It recently 
(25 August 2005) came to the defense of “Ukrainian Archive” against the Canadian Jew- 
ish Congress's attempt to have it shut down; it publishes material submitted by Prytulak and 
another Holocaust-denier, Will Zuzak, but nothing too transparent. It does not print criticism 


3°This was written in a polemic with me: Bohdan Vitvitsky, “History, Its Uses and Its Misuses, Prof. Himka and 
Getting off Our Knees,” The Ukrainian Weekly, 24 April 2005. 

*7John-Paul Himka, “Krakivski visti and the Jews, 1943: A Contribution to the History of Ukrainian-Jewish Rela- 
tions during the Second World War,’ Journal of Ukrainian Studies 21, no. 1-2 (1996): 81-95. I am at present revising 
the draft of another article that adduces additional cases: “Ethnicity and the Reporting of Mass Murder: Krakivs’ki 
visti, the NKVD Murders of 1941, and the Vinnytsia Exhumation” 

*8Tony Judt, Postwar: A History of Europe since 1945 (New York, 2005), 827. 

Tony Judt, “The Past Is Another Country: Myth and Memory in Postwar Europe,’ in The Politics of Retribution in 
Europe: World War II and Its Aftermath, ed. Istvan Deak, Jan T. Gross, and Tony Judt (Princeton, 2000), 307. 
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of diaspora anti-Semitism.*! As a convenient source of information on community events and 
developments in the diaspora and Ukraine, it is probably read by many who are not aware of its 
underlying biases. It thus contributes to a climate in which anti-Jewish sentiments are fostered. 

The most widely read print periodical in the diaspora is The Ukrainian Weekly, published 
currently in Parsippany, New Jersey and edited by Roma Hadzewycz. The tone on Jewish issues 
is set here by Myron Kuropas and Bohdan Vitvitsky. Although these two divide on US politics, 
Kuropas being a Republican and Vitvitsky a Democrat, they agree on the matter of Jewish- 
Ukrainian relations. Both feel that the real problem is not Ukrainian anti-Semitism but Jewish 
Ukrainophobia. Moreover, both of them identify Jews with Soviet crimes against humanity. A 
few samples follow, but more could be adduced. 


Kuropas: Ukrainian antagonism toward Jews during World War II cannot be dismissed simply as 
“traditional Ukrainian anti-Semitism” as some Jewish Americans and Israelis have a wont to do.... 
Historian Arthur Adams suggests that Jews were the prime on-the-ground engineers of Ukraine’s 
1932-1933 famine.” 

Vitvitsky: The war by the Soviet regime against the Ukrainian population, including the Holodomor 
lie., the famine of 1932-33] and the various terror strikes, was waged principally, though certainly 
not exclusively, between the late 1920s and late 1930s. That is precisely when there was a very large 
number of Jews in the police, the pseudo-judicial and the pseudo-prosecutorial organs of the Soviet 
state in Ukraine.... What is more, Leon Trotsky, one of the two founding fathers of the Soviet state, 
one of the two most criminal states in the 20th century, was Jewish. As was one of Stalin’s two closest 
henchmen during the bloody 1930s, Lazar Kaganovich. As were a disproportionate number of those 
who built and ran the Soviet concentration camp system. We're not talking about perimeter guards at 
some camp, we're talking about the people who created and managed this evil system. 


The Ukrainian Weekly allows some room for the criticism of such views, but they are the ones 
that dominate the paper.* 

Krytyka (Critique) is a Ukrainian-language periodical modeled after The New York Review of 
Books. It comes out in Kiev, but the editor-in-chief is from the diaspora—George G. Grabowicz, 
professor of Slavic literature at Harvard University. It is read by the Ukrainophone intellectual 
elite in both Ukraine and the diaspora, which are also the provenance of its contributors. Kry- 
tyka does not publish anti-Jewish material. It has instead published criticisms of anti-Semitism 
in Ukraine, by both Ukrainian and diaspora authors, and of anti-Semitism in the diaspora.** 


“Early in 2005, both Knight Ridder newspapers and the Ukrainian Web news service Brama criticized Myron 
Kuropas’s statements on Jews in The Ukrainian Weekly. E-Poshta reprinted an editorial defending Kuropas by 
Marco Levystky, editor of Ukrainian News in Edmonton (“Dr. Kuropas Victimized by Hatchet Job,’ 7 March 2005). 
I responded to this piece, arguing that Kuropas’s views were indeed resonant of anti-Semitism. This letter was not 
accepted, and I ended up publishing it in Brama (John-Paul Himka, “The Kuropas Affair: Further Discussion,’ Brama, 
23 March 2005). E-Poshta did, however, reprint Bohdan Vitvitsky’s long polemic against me (“History, Its Uses and Its 
Misuses”) from The Ukrainian Weekly. 

“Myron B. Kuropas, “Ukraine under Nazi Rule,’ The Ukrainian Weekly, 18 July 2004. 
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Andrew Sorokowski, “Ukrainian-Jewish Relations: Observations,” The Ukrainian Weekly, 23 January 2005; John-Paul 
Himka, “Let's Clean up Our House Now,” The Ukrainian Weekly, 6 March 2005; M. Szul, “Building Bridges Is Most 
Important,” The Ukrainian Weekly, 3 April 2005. With the exception of my “Let's Clean up Our House,’ all these criti- 
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The Internet news service Brama (http://www.brama.com), edited by Max Pyziur and Hanya 
Krill of New York, also does not run anti-Jewish articles and has published criticism of anti- 
Semitism in the diaspora.* It also takes a liberal position on American domestic politics. Brama 
has a wide readership, particularly among the young and educated. The situation at present is in 
flux. Right now the diaspora establishment, as represented by The Ukrainian Weekly, is rather 
antagonistically disposed to Jews. But both anti-Semites and critical liberals are trying to make 
gains outside the print media, on the Internet. 


* * * 


How does one lighten the heavy burden of memory? Tony Judt has recommended the practice 
of history: “Unlike memory, which confirms and reinforces itself, history contributes to the 
disenchantment of the world. Most of what it has to offer is discomforting, even disruptive... 
But history does need to be learned—and periodically relearned:’** This has been our purpose 
here—to disenchant, to disrupt memory, to facilitate relearning. 

Let us recapitulate where has our investigation has taken us. The postwar emigration from 
Galicia had experienced both Soviet and Nazi rule. They had been unequivocally anti-Soviet 
during the war, but their relations with the Germans were more ambivalent. Some had served in 
the German civilian administration, others had enlisted in a German division, and some individ- 
uals had even directly participated in the destruction of the Jews. In North America they played 
down their connections with the Germans and emphasized their nationalism and anticommu- 
nism. The latter served them well in preserving their worldview relatively intact during the Cold 
War. They did not have to undertake a public reckoning with their past and instead passed on 
to their descendents a carefully edited version of their recent history. They concentrated their 
efforts on building institutions to foster the continuation of Ukrainian culture in the diaspora, 
since they believed that the Soviets were destroying it through Russification in the homeland. 

Their children and grandchildren took as their legacy not only these institutions, but also the 
memory, the narrative. They were ill prepared for the accusations that arose at the end of the 
1970s that Ukrainians had collaborated with the Nazis in the mass murder of the Jews. This was 
a period when the Jewish community in North America, and particularly the younger genera- 
tion born in Canada and the United States, began to explore their own heritage, and especially 
the Holocaust. Jewish memory confronted Ukrainian memory, and the Ukrainians went on the 
defensive. Taking their accusers as a model, the Ukrainian diaspora constructed its own narra- 
tive of victimization to compete with the Jewish narrative. The Ukrainian narrative portrayed 
communism as just as bad, if not worse, than Nazism, referred to Ukrainian tragedies also as 
holocausts, and claimed at least a million more victims than the Jews. The famine of 1932-33, 
although it had nothing to do with Galicia, was the principal moment in this epic of suffering, 
but many other events were incorporated into it. The emphasis on Ukrainians as victims was 
intended to counter the image of them as perpetrators. Although this narrative only had limited 
success outside the Ukrainian community, it became pervasive within it. 
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Khymka], “Antysemityzm, diialoh, samopiznannia” [ Anti-Semitism, dialogue, and self-examination], Krytyka 9, no. 
5 (91) (May 2005): 18. 

Max Pyziur, “Lessons from the Recent Controversy Surrounding Myron Kuropas,’ Brama, 10 February 2005; Paul 
Peter Jesep, “The Diaspora’s Future,” Brama, 11 February 2005. See also Himka, “The Kuropas Affair” 
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At the same time, some community spokespersons retaliated against the Jews, claiming 
that they were the perpetrators, that they had collaborated in Soviet crimes against humanity 
during the Stalin era, in particular, that they had been heavily involved in implementing the 
genocidal famine of 1932-33 and that they were now slandering Ukrainians unjustly. While 
some individuals in the Ukrainian diaspora became full-fledged anti-Semites, others, uncom- 
fortable with the anti-Jewish polemics, began to reconsider the direction taken by the diaspora 
and some of its leadership. 

As sociologist Vic Satzewich has noted, the cultivation of a sense of victimization, including 
a sense of victimization by Jews, serves a useful purpose: “The famine and war crimes issues 
bridge most political and ideological divisions in the community, and so mobilization around 
them is part of the process of ethnic community-building. Mobilization around these events 
also builds a bridge between members of the diaspora who are dispersed through a number of 
countries of settlement.” Thus, the victimization and anti-Jewish narratives, which developed 
as responses to the accusations about Ukrainian behavior during the war, began to take on a 
life of their own as rallying points for Ukrainians. The cult of victimization in particular has 
become a hardy behavioral pattern, and the nursing of injuries a cultural reflex. 

Yet these currently ascendant phenomena, particularly the confrontation with the Jews, are 
beginning to come under challenge. The context for rethinking these behavioral strategies is a 
weakening identification with the Ukrainian diaspora on the part of the younger generation, as 
well as the decline of community resources. Questions are being raised. Is the best expenditure 
of the community’s intellectual and infrastructural capital the elaboration of an ever more rami- 
fied victimization narrative and contestation with the Jews? Does not the pose of victim prevent 
a more accurate understanding of the past, one that can serve to dissolve the isolation of idio- 
syncratic memory? Does not the polemic against the Jews just fuel and confirm the stereotype 
of anti-Semitic Ukrainians? Are these strategies, in other words, counterproductive? Questions 
like these may finally prove effective in dispersing the shadow of World War II. 


JOHN-PAUL HIMKA is a Professor in the Department of History and Classics at the University of Alberta, 
Canada. He would like to thank Chrystia Chomiak for reading and commenting on an early draft, also 
Gary Cohen for some good advice. 
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Collaboration and or Resistance: The OUN and UPA during the War 
John-Paul Himka 


Paper prepared for the Ukrainian Jewish Encounter Shared Narrative Series: 
Conference on Issues Relating to World War II 
Potsdam, 27-30 June 2011 


[Questions set by the conference organizers. Desired length: 4000-5000 words. ] 


1. What does the historical record establish as to the role of OUN and 
UPA in relation to resistance and collaboration, murder of Jews, and 
the 1943 massacre of Poles in Volhynia? 


Let me start with a brief look at the historiography. Publications by the 
nationalists themselves in the postwar era studiously avoided publishing material on their 
antisemitism or campaigns against the Poles. They censored documents to conceal their 
wartime attitudes.’ John A. Armstrong’s Ukrainian Nationalism, which was based to a 
large extent on interviews with nationalist leaders, differed little from the OUN’s own 
narrative. It totally avoided discussion of OUN’s role in the Holocaust and barely 
mentioned the mass murder of Poles by UPA. On the other hand, it propagated the 
nationalists’ myth about Jewish participation in UPA.” It is little wonder that this work is 
regarded authoritative by champions of the OUN-UPA heritage. 

A different story was told by some Israeli historians of the Holocaust, but these 
left something to be desired in precision. Eliyahu Yones, for example, wrote a substantial 
monograph on the Holocaust in Lviv. He noted that on the eve of the Lviv pogrom, OUN 
postered the city with incendiary antisemitic leaflets and that Ukrainians took an active 
part in the pogrom, especially “young men sporting blue and yellow armbands.” But he 
was unable to connect the dots that the latter young men were the militia established by 
the OUN government. Another example is Shmuel Spector’s monograph on the murder 
of Jews in Volhynia. It contains a section specifically devoted to UPA, but it is largely 
devoid of concrete information.* 


' Some examples can be found in Taras Kurylo and John-Paul Himka [Ivan Khymka], 
“Tak OUN stavylasia do ievreiv? Rozdumy nad knyzhkoiu Volodymyra V”iatrovycha,” 
Ukraina Moderna 13 (2008): 259-60. Another example: Zlochyny komunistychnoi 
Moskvy v Ukraini v liti 1941 roku (New York: Proloh, 1960). I carefully compared all the 
texts in this volume that were taken from the wartime newspaper Krakivs'ki visti with the 
originals in the newspaper. Several of the originals were vehemently antisemitic, but the 
offending passages were all eliminated or modified in the document collection. 

? John A. Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism, 2nd ed. (Littleton, CO.: Ukrainian 
Academic Press, 1980). 

* Eliyahu Yones, Smoke in the Sand: The Jews of Lvov in the War Years 1939-1944 
(Jerusalem and New York: Gefen, 2004), 80. Yones’ book originally appeared in Hebrew 
in 1960. 

* Shmuel Spector, The Holocaust of Volhynian Jews 1941-1944 (Jerusalem: Yad Vashem, 
The Federation of Volhynian Jews, 1990), 268-73. 


Better informed was Philip Friedman, a long-time student of the history of Jewish 
Galicia and a father of Holocaust studies. In his small monograph on the destruction of 
the Jews of Lviv, he identified the Germans and the Ukrainian militia as the prime 
movers of the outrages. However, he mistakenly believed that it was the Germans, not 
OUN under German prodding, that organized the militia.’ In his survey of Ukrainian- 
Jewish relations during the war, he mentioned that he had come across reports of UPA 
setting up labor camps for Jews and liquidating the Jews later; he was not sure, however, 
whether to give credence to them.® (Since he wrote, many other such reports have been 
found.) 

In the 1970s, the Soviets, for political reasons, began to be interested in the 
connection between OUN and the Holocaust. They prepared a number of inflammatory 
pamphlets on that theme, notably Lest We Forget, published by Ukrainian-American 
communists.’ At the time, there was no way to verify any of the information contained in 
these works, and scholars did not consider them usable sources. Since then, however, 
much of the material has been verified. 

Of the pre-1989 studies of the connections between OUN and the Holocaust, one 
of the most impressive was never published. This was a report by Giinter Plum of the 
Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte on OUN involvement in the Lviv pogrom of 1941. The report 
concluded that the OUN militia perpetrated the pogrom together with civilian assistance.* 

The opening of the former Soviet archives made it possible to learn a great deal 
more about OUN and UPA during World War I, including their treatment of national 
minorities. In 1997 Dieter Pohl published an overview of the Holocaust in Galicia that 
indicated significant involvement of OUN. Pohl characterized the Bandera faction of 
OUN as antisemitic for much of the war, particularly in the spring and summer of 1941 
and again, as the Soviets closed in, in 1944; in 1942-43 OUN distanced itself from the 
Germans’ murder of the Jewish population.’ Pohl did not link the OUN directly to any 
concrete war crimes. His treatment of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army in relation to the 
Holocaust was ambiguous. Some of his later articles said more about nationalist 


> Filip Friedman, Zaglada Zydow lwowskich w okresie okupacji niemieckiej (Munich, 
1947), 7-8. 
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collaboration in the Holocaust.'® Pohl’s work, however, relied almost exclusively on 
German and OUN documents, without much consultation of victim testimony. As a 
result, he was not able to arrive at a clearer picture of the nationalists as perpetrators. 

The Ukrainian historian Ivan Patryliak, although sympathetic to the nationalists, 
in his study of 2004 identified the OUN militia as the most likely perpetrator of the 
pogroms and other anti-Jewish violence that encompassed Western Ukraine in the 
summer of 1941.'! The involvement of both OUN and its armed forces, UPA, in the 
murder of Jews was documented, although not at great length, in Franziska Bruder’s 
monograph on OUN of 2007.'* Crucial was her use of contemporary testimony. In the 
last few years, Karel Berkhoff,'? Marco Carynnyk, Christof Mick,'* John-Paul Himka,'° 
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Taras Kurylo,'’ Grzegorz Rossolifski-Liebe,'* and Per Anders Rudling”’ have also 
documented OUN and UPA antisemitism and mass murder of Jews, although some of 
their work exists so far only as conference papers or are still in print. The publication of 
document collections such as Ukrains’ke derzhavotvorennia (2001) has made available 
OUN documents evincing and inciting hatred of Jews.”° 

Nationalist apologetics still exist of course. An example is Volodymyr 
Viatrovych’s monograph on OUN and the J ews.’' As Taras Kurylo and I demonstrated in 
a detailed review, this is a work not up to scholarly standards. The monograph attempts to 
exonerate the OUN of charges of antisemitism and complicity in the Holocaust by 
employing a series of dubious procedures: rejecting sources that compromise the OUN, 
accepting uncritically censored sources emanating from émigré OUN circles, failing to 
recognize antisemitism in OUN texts, limiting the source base to official OUN 
proclamations and decisions, excluding Jewish memoirs, refusing to consider contextual 
and comparative factors, failing to consult German document collections, and ignoring 
the mass of historical literature on the subject written in the English and German 
languages.” 

The UPA murder of the Poles has generated a much larger historiography, but my 
remarks about it will be even more cursory. Although the large compendium on the 
“genocide” put together by Wladystaw Siemaszko and Ewa Siemaszko can be criticized 
for being one-sided, the many testimonies collected in it cannot be easily dismissed.”? A 
series of monographs and conference proceedings have dealt with the UPA murders of 
Poles in Volhynia and Galicia in 1943-44. Among the important individual works are 
those by Grzegorz Motyka~* and Thor Iliushyn.”° Yaroslav Hrytsak referred to this 
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historiographical discussion, involving both Polish and Ukrainian historians and 
productive of a massive body of literature, as the Ukrainian Historikerstreit. This issue 
has also been researched in depth by the American historian Timothy Snyder.”° There is 
no longer any dispute among scholars that UPA killed tens of thousand of Poles in 
Western Ukraine. But given the central place of UPA in nationalist mythology, the mass 
murder of the Poles is still a matter that is hushed up in the Ukrainian diaspora public 
sphere.”” 

Getting a clear picture of what actually happened between the nationalists and the 
minorities during the war has been hindered by a number of deliberate obfuscations. Here 
I will only mention three incidents. 

In 1954 Ukrainian nationalists in the overseas diaspora published a fictive 
autobiography of a Jewish woman, Stella Krenzbach, who supposedly fought in the ranks 
of UPA and then went to Israel. This has been a pillar of the nationalist legend that Jews 
served in UPA, and therefore UPA could not have been antisemitic or involved in the 
Holocaust. The “memoirs” were exposed very soon after they were printed both by the 
nationalist Bohdan Kordiuk and the Jewish historian Philip Friedman, each following a 
different line of argument.”* Nonetheless, the Krenzbach text was reprinted in Ukraine 
after independence and later posted on line by the poet Moisei Fishbein, for whom “UPA 
is sacred.””” The memoirs are also treated as genuine by other champions of the 
nationalist heritage, such as Volodymyr Viatrovych, in his above-mentioned book,” and 
Marco Levytsky, editor of Edmonton’s Ukrainian News.”' 

In 1959-60 the Soviets tried to embarrass the Adenauer government in West 
Germany by linking one of its ministers, Theodor Oberlander, with the Lviv pogrom. 
Oberlander was the German liaison to the nationalist battalion Nachtigall that fought 
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along with the Wehrmacht. The Soviets produced “evidence” that it was Nachtigall that 
perpetrated the atrocities in Lviv in early July 1941. That something was fishy here 
should have been apparent from the start. Competent people who made it their business to 
know about the Lviv pogrom in the immediate aftermath of the war and who were aware 
of Nachtigall’s presence in the city at the time did not link the pogrom with Nachtigall. 
Particularly I have in mind the Jewish historian Philip Friedman and the Polish chronicler 
Tadeusz Zaderecki.** A preponderance of evidence pointed to a Soviet fabrication.** In 
February 2008 the Security Service of Ukraine (SBU) revealed documentation that 
demonstrated clearly that the KGB had “cooked” the evidence against Nachtigall.** 

However, at the same time that the SBU exposed one deception, it perpetrated 
another. Among the materials it came upon in its research into Nachtigall was a document 
entitled “For the Beginning of ‘The Book of Facts.’” The SBU presented this as 
“essentially a chronicle of the activities of OUN during March-September 1941.” In this 
document, it is stated that the Germans offered OUN a chance to conduct a three-day 
pogrom against the Jews in early July 1941, but OUN refused to get involved. The SBU 
heralded this as proof that speculation about OUN involvement in the pogrom was 
misplaced.*? However, internal evidence shows without a doubt that the document was 
composed either very late in or after World War II. It was soon exposed as an after-the- 
fact OUN exculpation, most likely composed in response to an order from the Western 
Ukrainian leadership of OUN in October 1943 to prepare documents showing that OUN 
was not a participant in pogroms against the Jewish population.*° This document is cited 
by defenders of OUN to “prove” that it had nothing to do with the pogroms.*” 
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Once one clears away the fog of deceptions, the picture that emerges, especially 
from the newest research, is that OUN wanted to create a “Ukraine for Ukrainians,” 
violently cleansed of national minorities. Whom they killed when was to some extent 
situational. In September 1939, when OUN acted openly and took advantage of the civil 
war conditions created by the Soviet invasion of Eastern Poland/Western Ukraine, OUN 
units killed thousands of Poles. In summer 1941, as the Germans invaded, the OUN 
militias and related organizations were involved in the murder of tens of thousands of 
Jews, but of relatively few Poles.** When the OUN-led UPA definitively broke with the 
Germans in the late winter/early fall of 1943, it focussed its attention on Poles, killing 
tens of thousands of them. At the same time, however, it was routinely eliminating any 
Jewish people it came upon. After UPA cleansed most of Volhynia of Poles, it turned its 
attention to the surviving Jews, whom it referred to as zhydy nedobytky.*’ They lured 
them out of their bunkers in the forest, registered them in work camps, and later killed 
them. At this last stage, I think, the murder of Jews was motivated less by the “Ukraine 
for Ukrainians” ideal than by the well-founded expectation that the Jews who survived 
would help the returning Soviet administration. 

OUN’s involvement in the Holocaust can be summarized as follows. Although the 
Bandera faction of OUN had ruled out pogroms at its grand assembly in Krakow in 1941, 
Richard Heydrich, head of the Reich Security Main Office, insisted as of 17 June 1941 
that they were necessary and that they were to be coordinated in such a way as to leave 
no trace of German instigation and to make no political promises to the perpetrators. The 
OUN militia was assigned this task, as Yaroslav Stetsko wrote to Stepan Bandera on 25 
June. Accordingly, the militia perpetrated a pogrom in Lviv on | July 1941, the day after 
Stetsko proclaimed a Ukrainian state. The militia rounded up Jews for pogrom activities, 
and also for execution by Wehrmacht forces. On the very next day the militia was 
subordinated to the SS. On the next day and for a few days thereafter the militia rounded 
up Jews for Einsatzgruppe C to shoot. Several thousand Jews perished as a result. Later in 
July, during the so-called Petliura days, the militia rounded up more Jews for the 
Einsatzgruppe to execute.*° On 13 August, the Ukrainian National Militia was dissolved 
and replaced by the Ukrainian Auxiliary Police. Many militiamen entered this police 
force, and OUN systematically infiltrated it as well.*’ The story of the summer of 1941 
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outside Lviv, in the rest of Galicia and in Volhynia, is similar in broad outline, although it 
took longer to unfold and had many interesting differences which space restrictions do 
not allow us to pursue. 

The Ukrainian police, called Hilfspolizei in Galicia in the General Government 
and Schutzmannschaften in Volhynia in the Reichskommissariat Ukraine, were involved 
in the murder of hundreds of thousands of Jews. Mainly they helped with the round up of 
Jews, and less frequently did they do the actual shooting. Not all policemen were in 
OUN, but OUN was deeply embedded in the police. The “Eastern Bureau” of the Polish 
underground government in exile, reporting on OUN and its influence, remarked in early 
1943: “One gets the impression that the main organizational core in Volhynia are the c. 
200 police stations which exist on that territory.””” 

In the late winter/early spring thousands of these policemen defected to the 
Volhynian woods with their weapons and formed the leadership of the OUN-led UPA. 
They had been well trained by the Germans to engage in the mass homicide they were 
about to commence against Poles and surviving Jews.’ Nationalists who served in 
German antipartisan units in Belarus, including Roman Shukhevych and remnants of the 
Nachtigall battalion, also joined UPA. 


2. How did the OUN conceive of the establishment of an independent 
Ukrainian state within the reality of Nazi power (the German “new 
order”)? Did this include the possibility of German puppet state 
status, as was the case in Croatia or Slovakia? 


To begin with, it is worth noting that OUN was very much on the Slovakian track 
of statehood in 1938-39. Only when Hitler gave Carpatho-Ukraine to Hungary in mid- 
March 1939 did this kind of statehood get off track. 

Kost Pankivsky, who was outside the nationalist movement but cooperated with it 
during the war, depicted the mood of Galicians in general to the prospect of an 
independent state delivered by Hitler. “We were so permeated with the desire to achieve 
statehood that we, in our simplicity, thought that the ‘recognition’ of the independence of 
Ukraine by Hitler would realize all our dreams, would be the universal cure for all our 
indispositions, and would resolve all our problems and remove our difficulties — 
economic, social, national, etc.” Galicians found the cases of Slovakia and Croatia 
inspiring. “Of all the ‘independent’ nations, the fate of the Slovaks and Croatians was 
closest to ours. And we thought at that time that they were in a much better position 
because both Hitler and Mussolini not only ‘recognized,’ but — to tell the truth — granted 
them ‘independence.’”*” 
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OUN did not stand totally apart from this enthusiasm. Borys Lewytzkyj recalled 
the tremendous excitement that the announcement of the formation of an independent 
Croatia in April 1941 produced in the Banderite milieu in Krakow: “The Banderite 
leadership spontaneously decided to send a congratulatory telegram with a greeting, and 
the formation of this ‘state’ was treated as proof that there would be a similar 
‘independent Ukraine.’ [Ivan] Mitrynga and comrades protested against such a telegram. 
Two of the main leaders at the time responded to our protest with a scene that cannot be 
forgotten: they marched around the room with their arms’ on each other’s shoulders, 
shouting: ‘We have never made a mistake, we will never make a mistake.’”*° 

A few months later, however, the Banderites saw problems with the kind of 
statehood enjoyed by Slovakia and Croatia. Their memorandum on Ukrainian statehood 
issued on 15 June 1941 stated: “Since 1938 two new states have appeared in Europe: 
Slovakia and Croatia. Notwithstanding the difference in area and size of population of 
these countries, the Ukrainian problem has a much greater significance because to solve it 
fundamental changes will be realized in the political and economic structure of the 
European continent and in the raising of a problem of intercontinental significance. And 
the further course of German-Ukrainian relations will not only depend on the ultimate 
resolution of the problem, but also from the methods that will be applied at the outset. 
The last sentence means that if Ukraine were not granted genuine independence from the 
start, this would have negative implications for Germany. This was clearly a misjudgment 
of who was dependent on whom in the summer of 1941. 

On 3 July 1941, by which time the militia of the proclaimed Ukrainian state was 
already subordinated to the SS, Stetsko wrote a letter to the Croatian Poglavnik 
expressing his belief that “both revolutionary nations, hardened in battle, will guarantee 
the establishment of healthy circumstances in the Europe of the new order.”*® 

The Germans, of course, refused to recognize Stetsko’s state of 30 June 1941 and 
arrested the OUN leaders. OUN responded with a series of meetings held across Galicia. 
They addressed letters to Hitler, Bandera, and Stetsko, asking Germany to recognize the 
Ukrainian state and release the nationalist leaders.” The letters do not mention that this 
Ukrainian state had to be more independent than Croatia or Slovakia. 

The fact of the matter is that OUN had no plan B in 1941, no alternative strategy 
to establishing a Ukrainian state in alliance with Nazi Germany. It would be an error to 
imagine that OUN would be content with whatever crumbs Germany threw it at this 
stage, but it was certainly willing to take these crumbs in the meantime, as its exploitation 
of opportunities in the Ukrainian police attests. 
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When OUN turned these policemen into its own fighting force, it repudiated the 
German tutelage and tried to establish the ethnically cleansed, truly independent state it 
longed for. 


3. How did the OUN’s positions with regard to the Nazis, Jews, and 
other minorities evolve during the war? 


John A. Armstrong’s Ukrainian Nationalism” and nationalist histories of OUN and 
UPA more generally accord great importance to the Third Extraodinary Congress of OUN of 
August 1943 and the conference that founded the Ukrainian Supreme Liberation Council 
(UHVR) in summer 1944. 

The assessment of how this programmatic turn to tolerance of national minorities and 
other progressive policies still awaits thorough scholarly treatment. Here I will offer only a 
few observations. 

First, the mass murder of national minorities did not stop in summer 1943, in fact, at 
least for a while, it accelerated. As Timothy Snyder, has noted “precisely in July 1943, the 
UPA’s fearsome campaign of comprehensive atrocities to end the Polish presence in 
Volhynia reached its zenith.”°' UPA’s most systematic and extensive extermination of the 
Jewish population occurred at the end of 1943 and beginning of 1944.” 

Second, when it was clear that Germany was going to lose the war, many of its East 
European collaborators tried to redecorate themselves to be acceptable for better treatment 
from the Western allies. OUN and UPA were certainly interested in obtaining Western 
support.”* 

Third, there is considerable evidence that the programmatic turn was not merely 
window dressing, at least for some members of OUN and UPA. Although Dmytro 
Kliachkivsky and Roman Shukhevych seem to have been cynical about the new program and 
continued the mass murder of minorities, others — including Mykola Lebed and Mykhailo 
Stepaniak — took the new direction seriously.”* 
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dokumenty z arkhiviv spetsial’nykh sluzhb, vol. 4: Poliaky i Ukraintsi mizh dvoma 
totalitarnymy systemamy 1942-44, part 1 (Warsaw-Kyiv: Derzhavnyi arkhiv Sluzhby 
bezpeky Ukrainy et al., 2005), 230. “Vytiah iz protokolu dopytu Iuriia Stel’ mashchuka 


The diary of an OUN soldier, Aleksander Povshuk, presents a very ambiguous 
picture. Before he was drafted into UPA, he hated the organization for murdering Poles 
instead of fighting Germans. While he was in UPA, however, he read the August 1943 
program of OUN and embraced it wholeheartedly, saying that this was what he had believed 
all along. At the same time, however, his views on the national minorities had changed 
tremendously. Before he was in UPA his diary did not mention Jews. After recruitment, 
however, he wrote about communism as something Jewish. In his pre-recruitment entries he 
had rather identified communism with some of his relatives, Ukrainians. Before recruitment, 
he was horrified by UPA’s murders of Poles; after recruitment, he excepted Poles from the 
rights that should be accorded minorities, because the Poles tried to rule over and enslave the 
Ukrainians and treated them as cattle.” 

OUN and UPA statements on the national minorities had changed tone considerably 
by 1944. A letter of instruction the OUN leadership addressed to political referents of 
larger districts [nadraiony], dated 8 January 1944 said simply: "We do not attack [ne 
vystupaiemo proty] the Jews."”° An instructional directive of OUN of March 1944 had this 
to say about national minorities: “a) consider them allies, b) treat them as we treat our own 
people, c) give them the same tasks as the Ukrainian people, c) organize their active political 
organizations.”°’ But it was hard for OUN to give up antisemitism. A brochure issued by the 
OUN underground in 1950 was addressed to “Jews — citizens of Ukraine” and sought a 
rapprochement with the Jewish population. The brochure contained, however, a not well 
veiled threat: 


Remember that you are on Ukrainian land and that it is in your own interest to 
live in complete harmony with its rightful owners — the Ukrainians. Stop being 
an instrument in the hands of Muscovite-Bolshevik imperialists. The moment is 
soon coming when the times of Khmelnytsky will be repeated, but this time we 
would like it if they were without anti-Jewish pogroms.”* 


vid 28 liutoho 1945 r.,” in ibid., 442. The sources just cited are the records of Soviet 
interrogations of OUN-UPA leaders that were made available to scholars in the 2000s. 
However, the outlines of the division in OUN are confirmed in an interview that was 
published in 1979 with an influential OUN member of that time, Borys Levytsky: 
“Natsional’nyi rukh pid chas Druhoi svitovoi viiny: Interv’’iu z B. Levyts’kym,” Dialoh 2 
(1979): 4-31, esp. 23. 

°° John-Paul Himka, “Reflections of a Soldier in the Ukrainian Insurgent Army: The 
Diary of Aleksander Povshuk, 1943-44,” in Prawda historyczna a prawda polityczna w 
badaniach naukowych. Przyktad ludobojstwa na kresach potudiowej Polski w latach 
1939-1946, ed. Bogustaw Paz, forthcoming (in Polish translation). 

°° Volodymyr Serhiichuk, OUN-UPA v roky viiny. Novi dokumenty i materialy (Kyiv: Dnipro, 
1996), 379. 

°’ Haluzevyi derzhavnyi arkhiv SBU, fond pechatnykh izdanii, arkhiv, no. 372, tom 3, 
106. Iam grateful to Oleksandr Melnyk for this document. 

oe V”iatrovych, Stavlennia OUN do ievreiv, 139; see also 98. 


4. To what extent did local administrations cooperate with the 
German occupation in central and eastern Ukraine between 1941- 
1944? 


That cooperation with the Germans, even in the murder of the Jews, was extensive 
also in Central and Eastern Ukraine flows clearly from the findings of Father Patrick Desbois 
as he criss-crossed Ukraine to interview witnesses to the Holocaust.*? However, there are 
important differences from the situation in Western Ukraine (Galicia, Volhynia, Bukovina). 
In the pre-1939 Ukraine, collaboration was not organized by any independent Ukrainian body 
or political body of any sort, such as OUN. The Germans relied more on violence to get their 
way with the local Ukrainian and Russian population. They also attracted locals into 
collaboration by providing the opportunity to avoid deportation to Germany and lethal 
reprisals as well as to obtain economic advantages. 


5. What were Jewish responses and attitudes to Soviet rule during 
the war? How were Jews treated by the Soviets? 


Here I will share some of what can be found on this topic in the testimonies of 
Jewish survivors from Galicia collected by the USC Shoah Foundation. The testimonies 
reveal attitudes to the Soviet occupation that generally ranged from positive to mixed. 
The Soviets expropriated their businesses, but often the Jewish owners could be hired 
back as the managers of their enterprises or be appointed to another good position. Many 
Jewish families had to share their apartments with Soviet employees, sometimes as part 
of a quid pro quo. Some Jews were in danger of arrest and deportation, while others, 
particularly younger Jews, saw opportunities open up for them that were not available in 
interwar Poland. And many Jewish survivors stressed that Jews as Jews were safe under 
the Soviets, especially compared to the German regime that followed. 

Ana Merdinger, whose family was considered bourgeois, was hard hit by the 
Soviets’ nationalization of property: her father’s store in Lviv was expropriated and the 
family was left penniless; much the same happened to her husband’s family in 
Zalishchyky, Ternopil oblast.©” However, she appreciated that there was no killing under 
their rule; they were nice people, she said — they would share their last crumbs with you. 
But towards the end of 1940, they began to send people away to camps.°' Edward 
Spicer’s father owned a factory in Lviv. He gave it up immediately when the Soviets 
came in, but the workers themselves elected him to be the manager of the factory because 
he was the type of boss who worked together with the people. For Spicer, Soviet rule 
brought the possibility of higher education. Under Poland there had been a quota for how 
many Jews could enroll in the polytechnicum; but when the Russians came in, he said, 
admissions were open and then about half the students were Jewish. They passed their 
exams, and the school was very good. He studied there in 1939-41. He had aspirations to 
become an engineer, but then the Germans invaded.” Bill Koenig said that “under the 


*’ Patrick Desbois, The Holocaust by Bullets: A Priest’s Journey to Uncover the Truth 
behind the Murder of 1.5 Million Jews (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2008). 

°° Shoah Foundation, 9640 Ana Merdinger, 14-16, 19. Soviet authorities, shortly after taking Lviv 
in 1939, compiled lists of store owners. The majority of names are recognizably Jewish. DALO, 
R-221/1/151. 

°! Shoah Foundation, 9640 Ana Merdinger, 23-24. 

° Shoah Foundation, 12729 Edward Spicer, 16-18. 


Russians” he did not fare badly. His father was angry at them because they took 
everything away from him. But his employees said he was a good man, so he was 
allowed to manage the business. There were no pogroms under the Russians, said 
Koenig. “I worked, minded my own business; I made a good living during the Russians. I 
even had money enough to go to cabarets and enjoy life.”®* Lidia Mayer was just in first 
grade when “the Russians came.” They immediately they took over part of her family’s 
apartment and put in another family. The times were not so bad for Jewish people, and 
later many of them fled with the Russians into Russia. Artur Weiser said that the 
Russians nationalized his father’s store, but his father befriended a high-ranking officer 
who set him up with a good job in the main post office. But that did not prevent them 
from having to take a Russian officer and his wife into their home. It was crowded, but 
the Russians who lived with them were cultured and polite and not a burden. Life was 
still much easier for Jews than before the war. Antisemites did not want to reveal 
themselves: the Poles were afraid of repressions and the Ukrainians too kept quiet 
because they saw that many Jews occupied high positions in the Soviet system, in the 
police and in the NK VD. So we had a peaceful life, he said. He was able to study at the 
Institute of Fine Arts in Lviv.© Ann Speier, born in Lviv in 1922, said that the Soviets 
expropriated her father’s business and the family’s means of support were severed. It was 
very hard to buy something and to make a living, she said, but at least they let us live.°° 
Rosa Sirota, born in Lviv in 1933, remembered that her life did not change much when 
the Soviets came; it changed after the Germans came.*” Maria Gesiola put it thus: the 
Russians had taken our property, so we were initially hopeful about the Germans; but the 
Russians took property, while the Germans took lives.” 

Matylda Wyszynska had nothing good to say about the Soviet regime: life was 
very hard, they requisitioned apartments, and they fired her father. The Soviets who 
requisitioned her family’s apartment denounced them.” Anna Zaryn, a teenager in Lviv 
under the Soviets, also remembered that time as very difficult. The Russians nationalized 
her father’s factory, and he had to find other employment. They took two rooms in the 
flat. The Russians in the apartment were NK VD, so at least the family was protected from 
deportations. When these Russians were sent back to Moscow, they took the furniture 
with them. When Matylda’s mother asked them why they were taking the furniture, they 
responded: if you have any complaints, you will go where the polar bears live. Then 
another NK VD man moved in with his wife and mother. These Soviets took three rooms, 
including hers; she had to sleep in the dining room. But again the family was protected. 
This was important, because the Russians were making lists for deportation. Almost all 
the refugees from the west of Poland, i.e., from the German zone of occupation, were 
deported. At night the Russians used to come and take people away in large trucks. 
Medicine for her sick father had to be bought on the black market.’” After the Russians 


°? Shoah Foundation, 12664 Bill Koenig, 37. 

* Shoah Foundation, 13265 Lidia Mayer, 16-17. 

° Shoah Foundation, 15611 Artur Weiser, 12-16. 

°° Shoah Foundation, 14670 Ann Speier, 3-4. 

°7 Shoah Foundation, 12493 Rosa Sirota, 14. 

° Shoah Foundation, 29911 Maria Gesiola, 9. 

® Shoah Foundation, 22876 Matylda Wyszynska, 29-32. 
” Shoah Foundation, 26130 Anna Zaryn, 25-36. 


came to Lviv, Zygfryd Atlas remembered, everyone was trying to hide their wealth. 
Talking to people was risky because everybody was reporting everybody else. The 
Soviets were deporting people to Siberia; people were disappearing. Everyone had a 
twenty-kilogram bag packed for Siberia. The Soviets tried to force him to join the 
NKVD, to be a spy. A Georgian commissar took him aside and told him he had to report 
any anti-Soviet activities. His code name was “Football.” “I nearly died,” Atlas said: “TI 
could never report a mouse.” But it was 1941, just a few months before the end of 
Russian rule. He was not going to report on anyone so he tried to join the Komsomol to 
show that he was a patriot. But the war broke out and nothing came of it.” 

The situation of Jews in Bukovina under Soviet rule has been surveyed by 
Vladimir Solonari. Activists in Jewish political parties such as the Zionists and 
social democrats of the Arbeiterbund were arrested and deported, along with 
prominent Jewish journalists. Some Jewish petty bourgeois (“craftsmen and 
merchants’) were also deported. The shops and workshops of Jews were 
confiscated or nationalized, just as in Galicia. Jews who had been in the 
underground communist movement before 1940 were not generally given positions 
in the administration; most positions went to personnel from Eastern Ukraine.” 


” Shoah Foundation, 20357 Zygfryd Atlas, 44-49. 
” Wladimir Solonari [Solonar’], “Stavlennia do ievreiv Bukovyny z boku radians’koi ta 
rumuns’koi administratsii u 1940-1944 r.,” Holokost i suchasnist’ no. 2 (8) (2010): 123. 
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Public discussion of the Holocaust has been rather muted in Ukraine. Nothing like the 
vociferous debates in Poland over Jedwabne and Kielce have taken place. The historian 
Iaroslav Hrytsak has identified a Ukrainian equivalent of the German Historikerstreit, 
but it concerns the debate over the degree of Ukrainian responsibility for the massacre 
of Volhynian Poles' rather than Jews (Hrytsak, “Shcho nam robyty” 27). Still, especially 
since the “Orange Revolution” of 2004, Ukrainian intellectuals and politicians have been 
referring to the Holocaust, and a differentiated spectrum of opinion has formed around the 
issue.” 


“Shoa” u L’vovi 


The memoirs of the late Ilevhen Nakonechnyi on the Shoah in Lviv opened debate about 
the Holocaust. These memoirs were written as an answer to “Ukrainophobes” who accused 
the Ukrainians of complicity in the Holocaust. Indeed, he wrote, “if you were to believe 
them, it was not the Germans who planned, organized, and carried out the ‘final solution 
of the Jewish question’ (Endldsung), but the Ukrainians themselves, especially the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists [OUN], hated by all invaders” (Nakonechnyi 6). 
In particular, the memoirs conducted a sustained polemic against a history of the persecu- 
tion and resistance of the Jews of Lviv written by an Israeli survivor, Eliyahu Yones. 
Yones’ book had appeared originally in the 1950s, but Nakonechnyi was responding to 
the Russian-language edition published in 1999 (Yones, Evrei L’vova 4).4 

Ievhen Nakonechnyi was a popular figure among the Ukrainian intelligentsia. He was a 
librarian at one of the best collections of Ukrainica in Lviv (the former collection of the 
Shevchenko Scientific Society). All who knew him, and I was one of them, considered 
him an honest and good man.” Like many older Ukrainians of the region, he had experi- 
enced repression under Soviet rule. At the age of 17 he was arrested for belonging to a 
youth group of the OUN, and he spent 1949-1955 in the Gulag. His memoirs on the Holo- 
caust are beautifully written, using the rich language of pre-Soviet Lviv. He frames the 
episodes in his story so skillfully that the memoirs read like a collection of short 
stories. The point of view is that of a boy — Nakonechnyi was 8-12 years old during 
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the period 1939-1943 covered in the memoirs — and the reader empathizes with this 
youngster as he recounts his adventures against the dramatic and tragic backdrop of the 
extermination of Lviv’s Jews. Moreover, he writes movingly, with sympathy for the 
plight of the Jews and mourns their death.® This was something entirely new for a Ukrai- 
nian readership. During the first four years of World War II Nakonechnyi had lived in an 
apartment building that was overwhelmingly inhabited by Jews; he had known the families 
well and their children had been his friends. His book about them exuded sincerity and 
spoke with the authority of authentic memory, an eyewitness’s memory. 

But much of what the book had to say contradicted other peoples’ memories as well as 
contemporary documents, both archival and published. Sometimes the memoirs simply 
contradict common sense. For example, they depict Germans, Poles, and Russians primar- 
ily as villains and many Jews as sympathetic to the Soviets; implying that only the Ukrai- 
nians managed to behave for the most part honorably and humanely in those difficult and 
murderous times. Nakonechnyi claimed that no Ukrainian political party, including OUN, 
preached anti-Semitism. Indeed, only foreign occupiers tried to instill it in the Ukrainian 
population (105). The perpetrators of the Lviv pogrom were mainly Polish thugs 
(112=13),’ Nakonechnyi recounted how he and his best friend Iosale witnessed two 
pogromists ransacking a Jewish home. The pogromists wore armbands of blue and 
yellow, the Ukrainian colors, and attempted, unconvincingly in Nakonechnyi’s opinion, 
to speak Ukrainian, but clearly they were Poles disguising themselves as Ukrainians 
(115). The number of victims of the pogrom, he wrote, had been greatly exaggerated by 
the Ukrainophobes (121). He buttressed this view by stating that he and his father observed 
relatively few funeral processions in the days following the violence (121). But on the very 
next page after that statement he notes that later 20 Jews were murdered and there was no 
funeral procession at all. 

He rejected as a pure Ukrainophobe invention the idea that OUN could have been 
involved in any way in the Lviv pogrom. As evidence he cited a programmatic OUN state- 
ment from April 1941, months before the German-Soviet war broke out and the pogrom 
occurred: 


The Jews in the USSR are the most dedicated support of the ruling Bolshevik regime and the 
avant-garde of Muscovite imperialism in Ukraine. The Muscovite-Bolshevik government 
makes use of the anti-Jewish attitudes of the Ukrainian masses in order to divert their attention 
from the real cause of the trouble and to direct them at the moment of insurrection into 
pogroms against Jews. The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists fights the Jews as a 
bulwark of the Muscovite-Bolshevik regime, while simultaneously raising the consciousness 
of the masses that Moscow is the main enemy. (Nakonechnyi 126—27) 


Poles launched the myth of Ukrainian collaborationism, he stated (167). In truth, there 
was no Ukrainian collaboration, just individual “servility” (prysluzhnytsvo) (143-44). 
Ukrainian police were not involved as shooters in the executions (244). As to UPA 
actions vis-a-vis Poles in Volhynia, Ukrainians were just acting in self defence (238- 
39). Nakonechnyi also simply left much unsaid. He mentioned, for example, Goebbels’ 
propaganda machine and its insistence on Jewish responsibility for the murders committed 
by the Narodnyi komissariat vnutrennikh del (NKVD) in June 1941 (100), but not that 
prominent Ukrainians were actively promoting the same idea.® 

The memoirs reflect Nakonechnyi’s need to reconcile his absolute horror at the murder 
of the friends and neighbors of his childhood with his equally absolute devotion to Ukrai- 
nian nationalism. The product of this reconciliation was a falsehood, well intended and 
sincerely believed, but a falsehood nonetheless. For Nakonechnyi, those who would ques- 
tion his reconciled version of events were to be dismissed as Ukrainophobes. 
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Nakonechnyi’s polemical memoirs enjoyed a relatively wide readership, especially in 
Western Ukraine. The first edition in 2004 sold out, and the publishers found it profitable 
to bring out a second edition with a larger print run. The second edition came out in at least 
two different versions. The book was even reviewed in the popular Lviv daily, Postup, 
perhaps the only book on the Holocaust to have been reviewed in such a venue in Ukraine. 

The review, written by a popular, if scandalous, Lviv writer, Iurii Vynnychuk, demon- 
strated the kind of views the memoirs shored up. “Shoa” u L’vovi,” he wrote, “exposes the 
myth created by some Polish and Bolshevik authors about the participation of Ukrainians 
in the destruction of the Jews.” That this is a myth is proven by “the innumerable testimo- 
nies that Ukrainians rescued Jews, often at the price of their own life. ...” It is also a myth 
that Ukrainian policemen were involved in the execution of Jews at Babi Yar. But it is not 
a myth that there was “an astounding number of Jews in the organs of the Cheka and 
NKVD.”” 

A much more thoughtful, if rather contradictory, analysis came from Zhanna Kovba, 
who herself had written a book on Ukrainian-Jewish relations in Galicia during the war. 
She had interviewed Nakonechnyi for her own book and also used a short memoir that 
he had published in a newspaper prior to the publication of “Shoa” u L’vovi. Her book, 
entitled Liudanist’ u bezodni pekla [Being Humane in the Abyss of Hell], was also 
quite apologetic. She reviewed Nakonechnyi’s memoirs in the journal of the Ukrainian 
Center for Holocaust Studies early in 2007. Although she welcomed the appearance of 
this kind of literature in the Ukrainian language, she also struck some notes of criticism. 

Kovba felt Nakonechnyi managed to avoid accusing the Jews of being “Soviet collab- 
orators,”'° but one incident he recounted seemed to risk a “mythologization of events” 
precisely in that direction (Kovba, Review 137). According to Nakonechnyi, in 1941, 
matzoh appeared in the stores of Soviet Lviv in time for Passover. Non-Jews, including 
the Nakonechnyi’s, bought it because it was cheap and tasty. “But involuntarily the 
question arose: Why does a regime, which so vehemently opposes Christian religious 
feasts and rites, unexpectedly make an exception for Judaism?” Later a distant relative, 
“a fervent Polish patriot,’ explained: “At last Soviet power has cast off its mask! At 
last we can be certain that this is a Jewish state!” Nakonechnyi went on to remark that 
such ideas became widespread among the common people of Lviv, “especially in 
Polish quarters” (47—48). Although Kovba thought it inappropriate to recount this tale, 
she seems to have shared Nakonechnyi’s concern to displace anti-Semitic attitudes as 
much as possible on Poles rather than on Ukrainians. 

Kovba cited Nakonechnyi’s statement that Ukrainian political parties, including OUN, 
were innocent of anti-Semitism. She pointed out that there was “a deluge of books” that 
exaggerated the anti-Semitism of Ukrainian parties, “but if the author wished to prove other- 
wise, he should have adduced serious evidence” (Kovba, Review 138). She also wrote that “for 
unknown reasons” Nakonechnyi did not analyze all the positions taken by OUN leaders on “the 
Jewish question.” In particular, she cited a statement by Stepan Lenkavsky: “As to the Jews, we 
accept all methods that lead to their destruction” (Kovba, Review 143). With respect to the 
author’s attempts to blame the Lviv pogrom on Polish lumpen elements (shumovynnia), 
“this again is a myth in which the author wants to believe” (Kovba, Review 140). 

Nakonechnyi’s memoirs, she wrote, are “in fact, the only publication of a Ukrainian 
author of a similar theme and genre.” “The question also arises, why did not something 
similar appear in the diaspora, where many Galicians ended up?” (Kovba, Review 143). 

In the final analysis, Kovba’s opinion was rather divided on the memoirs — generally 
favorable, but in some respects critical. At one point she described them as “simul- 
taneously both nationalist and objectivist-liberal.”'’ She called them objectivist-liberal 
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“because Nakonechnyi does not avoid sensitive questions, does not pass over in silence the 
bad attitude of Ukrainians, does not justify, and does not condemn. His position is from 
outside, politically unengaged...” (142). It is hard to square this evaluation with the 
serious weaknesses she herself identified. Her contradictory assessment reflected her 
own difficulty in reconciling the facts as she understood them with her own emotional 
attachments. 

A much more forceful critique of Nakonechnyi’s memoirs appeared in a brief review 
on the pages of the liberal Kyiv periodical, Krytyka. It said that Nakonechnyi’s memoir 
should have admitted OUN’s anti-Semitic position at the outset of the war; the partici- 
pation of the Ukrainian Auxiliary Police in the executions of Jews; and of the civilian 
population in pogroms, “and many other awkward facts which will not pass into the 
realm of inventions just because the author of the memoirs does not remember them.” 
Although the review appeared under the initials M.M., it was written by Sofia Grachova. 


Krytyka 

This brings us to the second public debate of any note, which took place in the pages of 
Krytyka and which was initiated by Grachova. The first debate — that of Nakonechnyi 
versus “the Ukrainophobes,” — took place on a fairly low intellectual level. Nakonechnyi’s 
memoirs and their reception were symptomatic of the difficulties post communist Ukrai- 
nian society has in working through the Holocaust. The second debate took place on a 
higher intellectual plane, but it also revealed, although much more subtly, the great com- 
plexity of understanding the Holocaust in Ukraine. The first debate had a certain popular 
resonance, while the second debate was restricted to an elite publication with perhaps 
several thousand readers. 

The discussion was initiated by an article that Sofia Grachova contributed to Krytyka in 
April 2005 (“Vony zhyly sered nas?’”’). The article was published in the afterglow of the 
Orange Revolution, when it seemed that all things were now possible in Ukraine, including 
thinking about the Holocaust. Grachova was a young historian working in Kyiv and 
serving as a research assistant for the American historian Omer Bartov. Her article 
mounted a frontal attack on Ukrainian ethnocentrism, particularly in historiography. 
Grachova was careful to defend her reconciliation of social engagement with scholarly 
objectivity; “a purely scholarly motivation,” she argued, “could coincide (not be subordi- 
nated to, but actually coincide) with a certain social mission” (22). She felt that only pro- 
fessional historians had the credentials to undertake a revision of Ukrainians’ distorted 
picture of their past. Her particular concern was Ukrainian ethnocentrism with regard to 
Jews. Although it would seem, she wrote, that Jewish issues are marginal in Ukraine 
today, in fact there are a rising number of anti-Semitic publications. Many reassured 
her that this was just a marginal phenomenon or else an export from Russia intended to 
discredit Ukrainians in the eyes of the West. As to the latter, quite widespread explanation, 
Grachova countered that attempts to displace the responsibility for xenophobia on 
foreigners is itself a xenophobic practice. 

She criticized calls for a dialogue on the order of the Ukrainian-Polish historical dia- 
logue that had continued for several years previous. Such dialogue imagined the creation 
of arbitrary categories of “Ukrainian historians” and “Jewish historians.” At the very basis 
of such a “dialogue,” lay “the identification of the interlocutor as ‘the Other.’” “... ‘They’ 
accuse, ‘we’ defend ourselves” (22). 

Grachova emphasized the memory, or rather absence of memory, of the pogroms in 
Galicia in the summer of 1941. The NKVD mass murders that preceded the pogroms 
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are commemorated in Ukraine today. The site of these murders in Zolochiv is now a 
museum. In its exhibits, Grachova wrote, “one can read the names of the victims, extracts 
from the memoirs of their relatives. .., but the inscriptions primly refrain from mentioning 
what exactly happened in Zolochiv after the arrival of the German forces,” namely “a 
bloody anti-Jewish pogrom” in which a group called Ukrainian Self-Defence, associated 
with the Bandera wing of OUN, played a major role. Although such pogroms occurred all 
over Galicia, with the active participation of Ukrainians, they have no place in the collec- 
tive memory: “Even in those places which only a few decades ago became the arena of a 
cruel crime, and even there where the number of victims reached hundreds and thousands, 
today there is nothing to recall either the existence of the victims or, even more, the actions 
and identities of the perpetrators” (Grachova 23-24). 

Grachova then engaged in a close reading of some representative Ukrainian texts, 
subtly teasing out discursive traces of ethnocentrism. She began with the work of two his- 
torians: Yaroslav Hrytsak, the director of the Institute of Historical Research at the Ivan 
Franko Lviv National University and a professor of history at the Central European Uni- 
versity in Budapest; and Zhanna Kovba, a researcher with the Judaica Institute in Kyiv 
whom we have already encountered. Grachova quoted several passages of Kovba’s 
book on the Holocaust in Galicia where Kovba discussed the different “mentalities” of 
the nationalities in Galicia — Ukrainians loved the land, were moderate, conservative, 
and orderly; Poles were colonizers by tradition, militant against other nationalities, and 
arrogant; Jews were situationalists in politics and cultivated a separate identity. Grachova 
remarked, “What kind of conclusions one could reach with this set of tools there is no need 
to say” (24). She thought more highly of Hrytsak’s scholarship, but still found disturbing 
tendencies in this most open-minded of Ukrainian historians. Both Kovba and Hrytsak 
condemned the pogroms, but, as Grachova interpreted them, they attempted also to 
marginalize them, to reduce the number of victims, and to blame the Germans and 
indirectly the Jews themselves. “Both authors recognize the diffusion of anti-Semitic atti- 
tudes among the Ukrainian population of that time, but they do not consider it a major 
factor that led to the pogroms” (24). They both felt the need to “balance” their account 
of the pogroms with accounts of rescue. They were readier to believe Ukrainian 
memoirs than Jewish memoirs. Hrtysak, she argued, was too moderate in his criticism 
of the OUN. Hrytsak accused the nationalists of a low level of political culture and of 
failing to issue a forthright declaration condemning the persecution and murder of the 
Jews. Thus he underestimated the role of anti-Semitism in explaining the OUN’s 
actions and inactions during the Holocaust. Instead of fingering anti-Semitism as a motiv- 
ating factor of the pogroms, Hrytsak explained them as the result of the concrete situation 
of Soviet rule. 

Both Kovba and Hrytsak, Grachova continued, also divided Jews into good ones, who 
retained their traditional culture and religion, and bad ones, who assimilated and gravitated 
toward the communists. This division, she argued, “was dictated not so much by their anti- 
communist sentiments, as by an unconscious impulse to retain the borders and ruling status 
of their own imagined community, in other words, by a hidden xenophobia. After all, the 
sympathy for “traditional” Jewry entails a negative attitude to Jewish emancipation and an 
unconscious attempt to preserve the traditional ethnic (and social) division” (Grachova 
25). She found a similar attitude in the works of the Galician writer Iurii Andrukhovych, 
whose nostalgic evocations of the former multicultural Lviv also functioned to other and to 
dominate. “If traditional Jews,” she wrote, “look and behave ‘as they should,’ and there- 
fore remain at a safe distance, then the assimilated ones only cause trouble: they do as they 
please, they look and behave as they please; more than that, they even choose their own 
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identity by themselves” (26). Grachova also espied here the source of the stereotype of 
Jewish communism (zydokomuna). 


And is not the explanation for the diffusion of the myth of the Jew-communist not the fact that 
the abolition of discriminatory restrictions under Soviet rule was understood by the non- 
Jewish population as a threat to their own dominant position? And was not one of the 
reasons for the extraordinary ferocity of the pogromists in the summer of 1941 the desire 
to terrify and humble the Jews, ‘to put them in their place’? (26) 


Bemoaning the lack of discussion of these issues in Ukrainian society, Grachova 
concluded her essay with the following: 

...As for me, I have no doubt that there is such a thing as civic responsibility, a responsibility 

for what our fellow citizens say and do today. And if the memory of the victims is not honored, 

and if they continue to bow before the perpetrators as heroes, then we all are responsible for 
this. Therefore ‘we all’ have to agree — through common discussion, and not common silence 

— to agree about what our past was like, and what we can say about it, and not say about it, in 

public. (26) 

This was certainly the most challenging set of statements about the Holocaust and its 
memory that had ever appeared in a Ukrainian publication, and it served as the occasion 
for a lively and intellectually interesting debate. 

Together in the same issue of Krytyka was a response by Iaroslav Hrytsak (“Shcho nam 
robyty”). Clearly, he was cut to the quick by Grachova’s critique. Among his lines of 
defence was that Grachova had concentrated on a work he had written 10 years earlier, 
his Narys istorii Ukrainy [Outline History of Ukraine], and that he had evolved in his 
understanding since then. Hrytsak refrained from pointing out that what he had written 
back in 1995 was widely, and correctly, perceived at the time as a major breakthrough 
in Ukrainian consciousness about the Ukrainian role in the Holocaust. 

In his rejoinder Hrytsak accused Grachova of being more deeply stuck in the national 
paradigm, and thus in ethnocentrism, than he was. He himself rejected the national 
paradigm, 

not out of a lack of patriotism, but out of the realization that that method of writing history left 
too many themes of the past and present without any explanation ... The only thing it can do is 
to reduce [traumatic] themes to a discussion around ethnic cleansing and ethnocide. And the 
differences among the historians in that case will be perceived as being between those who 
accuse and those who defend. Ms Sofia Grachova, if it’s interesting for her and she likes it, 
can join this game on the side of those who accuse. But let her not position me in this as 
belonging to her own or someone else’s camp. Because I have stopped playing this game. I 


do not find it very productive: it is very easy to score points, but the results are dubious. 
(Hrytsak 28) 


He held up as a better example to follow the discussion between Polish and Ukrai- 
nian historians over the “Volhynian massacres (volyns’ka riznia),” that is, the mass 
murder of the Polish population of Volhynia by Ukrainian nationalists in 1943-1944. 
The scholarly interchanges had revealed the complexity of the phenomenon: it could 
not simply be reduced to ethnic hatred. Such a reduction, he argued, would equate to 
“an automatic and uncritical acceptance precisely of the national paradigm as the sole 
possible method of explanation.” The same is true of the Ukrainian famine of 1932- 
1933 — it would be an oversimplification of “one of the greatest human tragedies in 
world history” to treat it “only as an act of ethnocide.” Keeping a distance from the 
national paradigm, however, does not mean “the denial of Ukrainian guilt or of the 
need to apologize to our neighbors for a great historical injury.” Moreover, in the 
debate over the slaughter of the Poles, “the dividing ridge did not run along national 
lines, but through them.” The division was between those who wanted to develop a 
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normal Polish-Ukrainian public dialogue and those who wanted desperately to put a stop 
to it (Hrytsak 27). 

Hrytsak offered some original remarks about anti-Semitism. He considered it to be a 
universal phenomenon. “With a certain dose of polemical exaggeration, I can maintain 
that we all to this or that extent are capable of being anti-Semites and Judeophobes.” 
This is not the interesting question, however. The interesting question is “what someone 
does with his xenophobia.”!* (The title of his response to Grachova was “What Should 
We Do with Our Xenophobia?”’) “Some understand it as an irrational and shameful 
feeling, and therefore strive their whole lives to overcome it in themselves, while others 
make of it an entire worked-out ideology or reach for the ax in order to rob or kill the 
family of his neighbor” (28). 

He also responded to Grachova’s charge that his critique of the nationalists — that they 
stood at a low level of political culture — was too weak. He gave an example of what he 
had in mind. There were some nationalists who saved Jews because they had compassion 
for fellow human beings experiencing an unprecedented catastrophe, but there was no 
evidence that any nationalist ever did so because he or she recognized the Jews as 
fellow citizens. No one in the OUN leadership had developed to the point of thinking in 
such civic terms. 

Hrytsak ended his response by reaffirming that “I find the position of Ms Sofia 
Grachova sympathetic and resonant with my own.” Yet the way she presented her case 
made her publication a “false start.” “I suggest she make another attempt” (28). 

I, i.e. John-Paul Himka, was also invited to contribute to the debate, presumably 
because Grachova had cited one of my articles. I wrote “Antisemitism, Dialogue, 
Self-Examination” in English and it was translated into Ukrainian (“Antysemityzm, 
diialoh”’). I was born and educated in the United States, but have spent my working 
life in Canada as a professor of Ukrainian history. I limited my remarks to the 
problem of how the Holocaust and Jewish-Ukrainian relations functioned in the 
Gedankenwelt of the Ukrainian diaspora in North America.'? Like Grachova, I 
rejected the idea of “dialogue.” Dialogue had failed in North America, and it was 
doomed to fail from the start. The party that appointed itself as “the Ukrainians” 
entered the dialogue largely with two goals in mind: (1) to get the Jews to recognize 
that the Ukrainian Holodomor was at least the equal of the Jewish Holocaust,!* 1.e. to 
engage in and win a demeaning competition over unspeakable suffering; and (2) to get 
the Jews to stop accusing Ukrainians of anti-Semitism and complicity in the 
Holocaust. These were not goals capable or worthy of being achieved. What the 
Ukrainians needed was not dialogue, but self-examination. The Ukrainians were too 
ready to blame others for everything: the Germans were responsible for everything 
in the Holocaust, while Russians and Jews were responsible for all Soviet crimes. 
Such attitudes pointed to mental and moral decrepitude. 

Serhiy Bilenky, originally from Ukraine but at the time working on a Ph.D. at the 
University of Toronto, was also drawn into the discussion. He was the person who had 
published in Krytyka the original call for dialogue that Grachova polemized against. He 
still defended the idea of dialogue precisely as a stimulus to self-reflection. He also criti- 
cized Grachova for idealizing historical scholarship. He considered issues like historical 
memory, xenophobia, and Ukrainian-Polish and Ukrainian-Jewish relations to be too 
complex to allow “appeal to truth and other highest courts.” He also thought that the 
battle had to be fought not in the realm of historiography but in the public sphere. 
When the public sphere changed, the historiography would as well. “As long as the 
public does not react appropriately to the beating of a black man or to the vandalizing 
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of a synagogue, to what in English are called ‘hate crimes,’ there is no sense in waiting 
for the removal of xenophobic viewpoints from historical works” (Bilenky 16). 

However, the most complicated question raised by Grachova, from Bilenky’s perspec- 
tive, was the issue of collective moral responsibility. “It looks as if the historian has to 
identify himself with a certain society that is ‘his own’ and with the acts of its members 
in the past, and thus be responsible for them ... This approach clearly ‘ghettoizes’ 
history.” Bilenky argued that historians should refrain from introducing their identity 
into their research and from identifying with the heroes of their narrative. Otherwise, 
“what. ..should I feel as the product of mixed Ukrainian-Polish marriages and of Soviet 
Russophone upbringing — guilt or anger?” (17). Bilenky also responded to something 
Hrytsak had written. Grachova, we recall, ended her piece with a plea to decide “what 
we can say about [the past], and not say about it, in public.” Hrytsak had wondered 
what possibly we could not say publicly, i.e. what was off limits for discussion. It 
sounded to him as if Grachova wanted to restrict debate before it got underway (8). 
Bilenky clarified Grachova’s meaning: “Obviously, it is allowable to discuss anything 
at all, but it is not allowable to publicly insult the memory of the victims and their 
descendents, praising instead their executioners, especially when this is done with the 
facilitation or indifference of the authorities” (17). 

Zhanna Kovba also responded (“U poshukakh”’). She was the only one of the partici- 
pants who had not been immersed in Western scholarship on the Holocaust and East 
European history, and her response reflected the values more frequently found in the 
Ukrainian historical establishment. She retained a robust faith in the power of empirical 
investigation. The historian was obliged to forget about her nationality and remember 
instead that history is a scholarly discipline (nauka). She quoted Natalia Iakovenko: “The 
historian is the slave of her source.” The important task for historians of these issues now 
is to gather the facts. How can we properly evaluate Ukrainian participation in the 
pogroms or the role of anti-Semitism when we work in an informational vacuum? (19) 

Her explanation for Ukrainian nationalism’s posture during the Holocaust was not so 
much anti-Semitism as “politicized ignorance, a low level of political practice, irrespon- 
sibility of the leadership... provincials’ fear, the search for an enemy, lack of statehood, 
the traditional conflict between city and village, the effects of measures taken by both the 
Polish and Soviet governments, and German propaganda.. ..” (20) 

She also tried to explain the psychology behind the silence about the Holocaust. 


Some representatives of the older generation in Galicia who remember the war still today have 

a feeling of guilt and sometimes even fear about what was committed. However, not having 

mourned to the end their own innocently murdered, it is hard for them to admit their own guilt 

and crimes. Ukrainians still have not come to the point that they can remember, as the Jews do, 
their pogroms, or as the Poles do, their heroes, not to speak about their perpetrators- 

pogromists (21) 

(Here, I believe, Kovba has conflated phenomena from different parts of Ukraine. 
Galicians do remember their own victims and heroes. It is rather in pre-1939 Ukraine 
that the kind of difficulties about mourning and remembering that Kovba describes are 
prevalent. But in that part of Ukraine no one raises statues to the nationalists.) 

The last of the respondents was a writer from Toronto, Marco Carynnyk, who is pre- 
sently working on a book on the pogroms of 1941 entitled Furious Angels. Carynnyk has 
expended extraordinary effort to overcome the information gap that Kovba lamented. As a 
result, his contribution, “Zolochiv movchyt’” [Zolochiv Keeps Silence], is able to correct 
points of historical fact in the previous articles as well as to provide a much more vivid, 
and disturbing, image of what these pogroms involved. He not only had the most 
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information to work with, but he also clearly has been thinking about these topics the 
longest.'> Here I will restrict my account to only a few of his points. 

Several of the participants had already touched upon the issue of memoirs and how to 
use them correctly. He confirmed Grachova’s diagnosis that both Hrytsak and Kovba had 
privileged Ukrainian memoirs (15-6), but he also called for a more sophisticated employ- 
ment of memoirs by historians interested in these traumatic topics. Each memoir, he wrote, 
“is a creation of human thought” and therefore “includes fantasy.”” Memoirs have to be 
understood as literary texts, and their tropes and metaphors require analysis. To use 
memoirs, it is insufficient to be a “factographer’; one also has to be a “psychonanalyst.” 
The user of memoirs must listen to the voice of the witness, but listen also for errors and 
things left unsaid. “Why does this person construct his memory, build his narrative this 
way and not another? Why is he silent about one thing, briefly alludes to another, and 
recounts at length a third thing?” (16). 

He returned also to the issue of collective responsibility, citing Leszek Kotakowski’s 
view that if we consider the nation to be a spiritual and moral whole, then we should also 
believe in collective as well as individual responsibility. “The feeling of guilt,” Carynnyk 
wrote, “is a way to keep a connection with the collectivity” (17). 

Carynnyk denounced the way the past is memorialized in Ukraine today — with the 
NKVD murders remembered and the pogroms suppressed. 


At the end of the 1980s Zolochiv began to talk about the crimes committed by the NKVD in 
1941. In September 1990 the people of Zolochiv unveiled a monument on the mass grave in 
which the victims of the Bolsheviks were buried; it bore the inscription: “To the Galicians — 
fathers, mothers, sisters, and brothers murdered by the Bolshevik executioners for their honor 
of and loyalty to the Fatherland, 1939-1941.’ And in July 1995, on the spot where in 1941 
Jews with their bare hands exhumed the decomposing remains, Zolochiv dedicated a 
chapel. ‘It will be a monument to the fallen, murdered fighters for Ukrainian statehood, a 
symbol of the independence of the nation, and the respect of new generations.’ So wrote 
the local newspaper. (17) 


He ended by thanking Sofia Grachova for breaking an evil silence. 

Thus the 2005 debate concluded. It remains, at least in my opinion, one of the most 
intellectually interesting debates that has been conducted in post communist Ukraine. A 
striking feature of the whole episode is that most of the participants were immersed in a 
transnational scholarly culture: graduate students between Ukraine and North America 
(Bilenky; Grachova), Canadians of Ukrainian origin (Carynnyk; Himka), and a Ukrainian 
professor in an English-language university in Budapest (Hrytsak). Only one participant 
was an exception to this direct exposure to Western scholarship — Zhanna Kovba, and 
her contribution exhibited the most conservative positions. Clearly, the integration of 
Ukrainian scholarship into global scholarship has provoked a rethinking of the past, a 
rethinking that is painful and awkward. I also have to point out that this was not a spon- 
taneous discussion. Sofia Grachova wrote the initiating article on her own. It was some- 
thing she felt she had to get off her chest. All subsequent contributions, including mine, 
were solicited by the managing editor of Krytyka, Andrii Mokrousov.'° 

A kind of coda to the 2005 debates emerged in the following year. The German scholar 
Wilfred Jilge, who later confessed to a strong emotional attachment to Ukraine (Jilge, 
“Lyst’), published an article in Krytyka on historical mythmaking there. One whole 
section was devoted to “the exclusion of ‘otherness’: the national image of history and 
the Holocaust” (Jilge, “Zmahannia” 15-16). In it, he criticized the marginalization of 
the Holocaust in the Ukrainian treatment of history, arguing that it was too important to 
be ignored or downplayed. He pointed out that only recently had the Holocaust entered 
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Ukrainian textbooks, and that it was relegated to the history of Europe outside Ukraine, 
treated as if it were not something connected with Ukrainian history.'’ This absence 
resulted in a deep ignorance about the Holocaust in Ukraine and made it difficult to con- 
front even the most egregious exaggerations about Ukrainians as anti-Semites. Jilge also 
pointed out the problem of glorifying OUN, given what is known about its anti-Semitism 
and collaboration with the Germans. 

Jilge’s reflections provoked an emotional response from the Ukrainian historian Thor 
Hyrych. Hyrych defended Ukrainian textbooks — it was too much to expect that they 
cover every topic in detail. He felt that the anti-Semitism of OUN-UPA was exaggerated, 
since, after all, Jews had taken part in the nationalist underground. The known facts about 
“elements of xenophobia” in OUN-UPA do not signify that they took “the extreme forms 
of the Nazi destruction of the Jews as a nation.” The Germans were much more extreme 
xenophobes than the Ukrainians, even back in the middle ages. As to the Jews, it was time 
“to look without prejudice and calmly, without invectives, suspicions of anti-Semitism, 
and mutual accusations on the reasons for such a negative attitude on the part of 
Ukrainians towards the Jews” (Hyrych 28). 

Related debates broke out later in Krytyka (and elsewhere) in 2010, but they focused 
less on the Holocaust than on the legacy of the OUN and the leader of one of its wings, 
Stepan Bandera. I cannot address these debates here,'® but it is worth noting that the 
notion expressed by Hyrych — that the Jews themselves had done things that engendered 
the enmity of their Ukrainian neighbors — was to play a much larger role in the later 
debates. 


The controversy over Roman Shukhevych 


An important subsequent discussion of the Holocaust concerned the evaluation of Roman 
Shukhevych, a commander of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) in 1943-1950, an 
officer in Nachtigall, a Ukrainian nationalist legion in German service, in 1941 and in 
Schutzmannschaft battalion 201 in 1942.'° In the summer of 2007 the Ukrainian govern- 
ment ordered the celebration of the centenary of Shukhevych’s birth (30 June 2007); and 
on 12 October Shukhevych was posthumously awarded the title “Hero of Ukraine” (“Ukaz 
prezydenta”). Although the official recognition of Shukhevych was controversial inside 
Ukraine, the Holocaust at first hardly figured in the internal debates. It was outside the 
country that the Holocaust issue was first raised. The Federation of the Jewish 
Communities of Russia condemned President Viktor Yushchenko for honoring Shukhe- 
vych. Referring to the decree awarding Shukhevych his title, the Federation wrote: 
“Under “personal contribution to the struggle for Ukraine’s independence’ the Ukrainian 
President evidently implies the mass killing of Jews and Poles perpetrated by Shukhevich” 
(“FJCR Condemns Yushchenko’s Decision’). 

The issue gained more prominence when President Yushchenko visited Israel in 
November 2007. During a visit to Yad Vashem, a museum official named Joseph 
Lapid, confronted Yushchenko, saying that the museum possessed documents that impli- 
cated Shukhevych as the leader of nationalist units that killed thousands of Jews in 1941 
(Gaffney). This was a reference to the alleged participation of Nachtigall in the pogrom in 
Lviv that occurred soon after the Germans occupied the city. At the time the controversy 
broke out, the consensus of leading Holocaust scholars was that the unit as such, and its 
commander, were not responsible for the pogrom (e.g. Golczewski 162), although some 
pogromists probably did come from the unit. Apparently, the official from Yad Vashem 
had not done his homework. Lapid repeated his charge on German Radio (Deutsche 
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Welle, 6 December 2007), saying that Yad Vashem had a whole dossier implicating 
Shukhevych in mass murder, that Ukrainians had never requested this documentation, 
and that if they did, he thought Yad Vashem would honor their request (“V arkhivi’). 

The challenge from Yad Vashem provoked a strong and almost immediate reaction in 
Ukraine. Volodymyr V”iatrovych, a young historian who headed up the Center for 
Research on the Liberation Movement in Lviv and who had also written an apologetic 
book about the OUN’s Jewish policy (Stavlennia OUN),’° published an article in 
Ukrains’ka pravda on 14 December 2007 called “Lehenda pro Nachtigall” [The Legend 
about Nachtigall]. In it he traced the Nachtigall legend back to the Soviet and East 
German campaign to discredit Theodor Oberlander in 1959-1960. Oberlander had been 
the German liaison with Nachtigall in 1941 and in the late 1950s was serving as a minister 
in the Adenauer government. Some of the evidence the Soviets supplied to link Oberlander 
to atrocities turned out to have been forged. 

Shortly after V”iatrovych’s article appeared, the Kyiv Memorial society, an associ- 
ation of former Soviet political prisoners, wrote an open letter to President Yushchenko 
asking him to acquire the allegedly incriminating documents about Shukhevych from 
Yad Vashem and send them for expertization to the Security Service of Ukraine and the 
Ukrainian Institute of National Memory (Krutsyk). Halya Coynash of the Kharkiv 
Human Rights Protection Group wrote to Yad Vashem three times to find out about the 
alleged dossier it had on Shukhevych and did not receive a reply (Coynash, “Shukhevych 
Charges’). In December 2007 both the State Committee on Archives of Ukraine and the 
Ukrainian Institute of National Memory sent official letters to Yad Vashem requesting per- 
mission to familiarize themselves with the Shukhevych dossier, with the Institute’s letter 
passed on through Israel’s deputy minister of foreign affairs. Neither letter received a 
reply. From 27 February through 2 March 2008, a Ukrainian government commission 
visited Yad Vashem to investigate the matter of the dossier. The commission included 
V”iatrovych, who had been appointed as a consultant to the Security Service of Ukraine 
in January. Yad Vashem was unable to produce the alleged dossier on Shukhevych or 
any credible evidence about Nachtigall’s involvement in the Lviv pogrom (“V arkivi’). 
The delegation returned to Ukraine in triumph and trumpeted its success to the media 
(“V arkhivi’; Coynash “Shukhevych Charges”; “SBU sprostuvala’’). 

Just a few days later, on 6 February 2008, V”iatrovych and another historian associated 
with the Security Service of Ukraine, Oleksandr Ishchuk, held a “Public Hearing” in which 
they revealed new documentation on the Shukhevych affair.*' In the Security Service’s 
archives they had found proof that the KGB had been unable to find any connection 
between Nachtigall and the pogrom and that it had had to prepare “witnesses” to remember 
what it wanted them to remember (“Iak tvorylasia lehenda’”’). This closed the case on 
Nachtigall. 

However, at the same time the historians from the Security Service revealed the new 
evidence about the KGB’s falsification with regard to Nachtigall, they overreached them- 
selves by releasing another previously secret document that they said proved that not just 
Shukhevych was innocent of responsibility for the Lviv pogrom, but so was the entire 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists. They touted the document in question, which 
bore the title “To the Beginning of the Book of Facts,” as “essentially a chronicle of 
the activities of OUN during March through September 1941.” The document said that 
in early July the Gestapo had proposed to the Ukrainian nationalists that they conduct a 
pogrom against the Jews for three days and that the German authorities would maintain 
neutrality. The nationalists refused. This information was also publicized in the press, 
and the Embassy of Ukraine in Canada circulated a press release about it.”* 
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However, the document that the Security Service publicized was not a chronicle from 
1941 at all, but was written after the war. I was able to receive several pages of the docu- 
ment from the Ukrainian embassy, and there it clearly states that the Germans held the 
leaders of the OUN “throughout the war in prisons and concentration camps.” I reported 
this in an op-ed piece that appeared in Kyiv Post (Himka “Be Wary”).”° That same article 
also raised questions about the appropriateness of making Shukhevych a “Hero of 
Ukraine” in light of his role as commander of UPA, which massacred Polish civilians 
in Volhynia and Galicia in 1943-1944, and as an officer in Schutzmannschaft battalion 
201, which operated against partisans in Belarus in 1942.74 

Others also raised questions about the campaign honoring Shukhevych. Halya 
Coynash, who originally had praised V”iatrovych for clearing up the charges in regard 
to Nachtigall, took a second look at the issue after the publication of an interview with 
the Security Service’s historian in the Ukrainian news agency UNIAN. Here V”iatrovych 
depicted a situation in which the Ukrainian interpretation of modern history was not suffi- 
ciently unified, yet engaged in a decisive conflict, an information war, with Russian his- 
torical interpretation. Asked whether he could say that Shukhevych did not kill civilian 
populations, Belarusans and Poles, V”iatrovych equivocated, pointing out that this was 
partisan warfare. “With an automatic rifle, he’s a soldier, but with a hoe he’s civilian popu- 
lation. When they kill him in combat, is he a civilian or a combatant?” (Mishchenko). 
Coynash felt that V”’iatrovych’s remarks about Belarus raised unanswered questions and 
that he said nothing at all about the Poles. In light of the experience with Yad Vashem, 
she wrote, it is not easy to believe additional accusations against Shukhevych; still, 
“maybe it is best not to reject such accusations out of hand, but to research them assidu- 
ously and, in so far as this is possible, together.” She also questioned his “reluctance to 
admit that not all people who do not understand the choice of Shukhevych and his fighters, 
both in Nachtigall and UPA, are under the influence of ‘pro-Russian forces.’” She ended 
her reflections by expressing the wish that “we would finally take off our defensive glasses, 
which allow us only to see a part of the picture. They condemn us to reflex actions towards 
any views which do not fit into our ideological schemata. Do historians have a role in the 
information war? Undoubtedly, and not a small one: our most effective weapon is the 
whole truth” (Coynash, “Pro Shukhevycha’). 

Tarik Cyril Amar also entered the debate. Amar is not of Ukrainian ancestry, but of 
German and Egyptian ancestry, and he was educated completely in the West;”> but he 
had settled in Lviv and served at the time as Academic Director of the Center for 
Urban History of East Central Europe. Amar wrote a response to an article on Shukhevych 
that V”iatrovych had placed in the national-democratic internet newspaper, Ukrains’ka 
pravda (V”iatrovych “Roman Shukhevych’”). He submitted his response to Ukrains’ka 
pravda and it was accepted on condition that he shorten the article. He sent the abridged 
version to the editors on 21 May and never heard back from them. “My first intention,” he 
said, “was to start a direct and open discussion on the pages of Ukrains’ka pravda,” but 
that proved impossible. He published the response instead on the liberal website zaxid.net. 
Amar took V”iatrovych to task on a number of issues. At one point in his article, V”iatro- 
vych had stated that the Soviets had repressed over 1.2 million people in not quite two 
years, which was higher than the number the Germans repressed over the course of four 
years. Amar pointed out that the repressive actions of the Germans here were much 
more deadly than those of the Soviets. The majority of those deported by the Soviets 
still managed to survive, while the deportations of Jews to Betzec or the actions of the 
Einsatzgruppen had a killing effectiveness of close to 100%. Furthermore, Amar 
pointed out that while V”iatrovych insisted on Nachtigall’s innocence during the Lviv 
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pogrom, he was not forthcoming about the anti-Semitic agitation and violence of the OUN. 
Pointing to the lack of evidence about Shukhevych’s activities in Belarus in 1942, V”ia- 
trovych invoked the principle of the presumption of innocence. This is the logic of the 
courtroom, replied Amar, and the discipline of history has different rules. It is necessary 
to take into account the context of the anti-partisan warfare in Belarus. The Germans con- 
sidered the murder of civilians and the hunt for Jews as anti-partisan actions and routinely 
reported on them. V”iatrovych’s assertion that Shukhevych’s unit only fought NKVD 
diversionary units was “monstrously naive.” Amar ended his contribution on the same 
note that Coynash did, calling for full disclosure: “I think it is quite possible that 
Roman Shukhevych could have been a hero. At the same time I assume that a hero can 
make mistakes, can act amorally, and, moreover, can even commit crimes. Therefore it 
is the obligation of a historian to investigate the real picture of the past, and not to 
write panegyrics. One cannot construct historical memory on the basis of systematic for- 
getting. One can try to do so, and for some time it can even seem successful. But sooner or 
later — woe to the country whose memory is in the hands of die-hard ideologues” (Amar, 
“Roman Shukhevych’). 

A nativist reaction also appeared on the zaxid.net website, written by Iryna Mahdysh, a 
member of the editorial board of /. Although this journal has a Central-European orien- 
tation, Mahdysh lashed out at the European Union, and particularly at Germany and the 
Germans. In her opinion, the Germans were trying to shift the blame for the Holocaust 
on to East Europeans, and particularly on the Ukrainians. “The Germans, it turns out, 
were simply doing what we requested.” Moreover, the Germans are tightly allied with 
Russia and are interested in keeping Ukraine out of the European Union. Affixing the 
label of xenophobes and anti-Semites to the Ukrainians just makes it easier to keep 
them out of Europe. She was also angry about articles that criticized Shukhevych, 
clearly having Amar’s article foremost in mind, although she may also have been thinking 
of Jilge’s piece in Krytyka. “I am convinced that if we ever mature to the point that we 
erect a monument to Metropolitan Andrei Sheptystky [the foremost Ukrainian rescuer 
of Jews], then without fail there will appear a profound, scholarly, European study 
about whether it was appropriate to commemorate a person who ‘collaborated’ with the 
Nazis and welcomed the arrival of the Hitlerites to Lviv.” 

A pointed concluding remark to the debates of 2008 came from the historian Hrytsak. 
Writing also on zaxid.net, Hrytsak explained that the entrance ticket to Europe is admitting 
the nation’s guilt in the Holocaust. All European nations have done this, and the Ukrai- 
nians are far behind. “Ukraine wants a seat on the European train, but it wants to ride 
for free, without purchasing a ticket” (Hrytsak, “Movchannia”).”° 


Conclusions 


Here I have reviewed in some detail the most important public debates over the Holocaust 
and Ukrainian participation in it that emerged in post-Soviet Ukraine in the 2004—2008 
period. It is possible to identify some interesting characteristics of this discussion. First, 
it was to a surprising degree an internal Ukrainian debate.*’ The Jewish community and 
Jewish scholars in Ukraine largely stayed out of it. This does not mean that Jews were 
not raising the issue of the Holocaust, but they were reluctant to engage in public 
debate, preferring Holocaust scholarship and education as well as memorialization. 
Their scholarship generally skirted the issue of local collaboration. I think this reflected 
both the circumspection of a vulnerable minority and sensitivity with regard to Ukrainians’ 
feelings. Furthermore, it was a debate that Russophone Ukrainians stayed out of as well. 
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Ukrainians in the Russian-speaking regions of the country, where the Party of Regions is 
strong, are generally opposed to the historical legacy of the OUN and UPA. In fact, 
monuments to the victims of UPA are erected in these Eastern regions of Ukraine. 
But these victims are Eastern Ukrainians who were killed by the nationalists when 
they served in Western Ukraine after the war, not Jews. The Holocaust discussion is 
conducted in Ukrainian and to some extent in English and German, but not in Russian. 
The discussion focuses especially on the history of the Holocaust in Western Ukraine, 
where the Ukrainian nationalists were based. It is a working out of the complicated 
legacy of the OUN and UPA. There are those who would like to simplify this legacy by 
creating an immaculate, radiant past, and others who would like to leave it complicated 
and difficult. 

Secondly, although the debate is primarily internal, at the same time it is transnational. 
Participants include Ukrainians living in Ukraine, Westerners living in or closely attached 
to Ukraine, Westerners of Ukrainian heritage living in the West, and Ukrainians from 
Ukraine recently moved to the West. The Internet has allowed them all to be part of the 
same discourse. It is true that there are tensions around who can legitimately take part 
in these debates,*® but the variegated participants continue the discourse in Internet and 
print venues just the same. One should not overestimate the importance of these discus- 
sions in what are, after all, elite venues, but at the same time they are indicative of 
what some opinion makers are thinking. 


Notes 


1. In the late winter and spring of 1943 thousands of Ukrainian policemen deserted from German 
service and entered the Ukrainian Insurgent Army under the command of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists (Bandera wing). They attacked Polish settlements in Volhynia and 
murdered their inhabitants. Later in the summer the violence spread to Galicia as well. The 
Ukrainian nationalist partisans and peasants “killed at least 40,000 Polish civilians in the 
spring and summer of 1943” (Snyder 99). 

2. Hrytsak was also scheduled to present a paper at a conference in Italy in November 2004 entitled 
“The First Ukrainian Historikerstreit: Academic Debates on Volhyn 1943 and Their Public 
Dimension” (Brogi and Lami). 

3. This article is based on a paper originally written for the Association of Jewish Studies confer- 
ence of 21—23 December 2008. Although I have revised and updated the article somewhat, it 
still focuses primarily on the debates that took place before 2009. 

4. Yones was a forced laborer in Galicia who escaped in August 1943 and joined a partisan group 
and later the Red Army. He moved to Israel in 1950, where he wrote the book on the Jews of 
Lviv four years later. The original Hebrew version was published in 1960. The book also 
appeared in English translation (Yones, Smoke in the Sand). 

5. The historian Vasyl’ Rasevych characterized Nakonechnyi as a “morally honest man, a 
convinced Ukrainian patriot.” 

6. Cf: “...As long as Polish society was unable to mourn its Jewish neighbors’ deaths, it had either 
to purge them or live in infamy” (Gross 258). 

7. Michael Shafir has called this kind of move “deflective negationism.” It consists of “deflecting 
the blame for ... [one’s own nation’s] perpetration onto either the Germans or onto a combi- 
nation between them and the traditional ‘historic enemy’” (95, 10ff). 

8. After the Germans attacked the Soviet Union on 22 June 1941, the Soviets planned to deport 
political prisoners to the east so that they would not be able to collaborate with the German 
occupiers, but they ran out of time. Instead, they killed many thousands of them lest they fall 
into German hands. When the Germans marched into Western Ukraine, they had Jews carry 
the corpses out of the prisons and mass graves, which served as a pretext for pogroms against 
the Jewish population. On the NKVD murders, see Romaniv and Fedushchak. On the connection 
with the pogroms, see Musial. For Ukrainian reporting, see Himka “Ethnicity and the 
Reporting.” 
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. Jewish overrepresentation in the Soviet organs of repression is a letimotif in the writings of 


the defenders of the nationalist heritage. It is directly adopted from the nationalists’ belief in 
“Judeobolshevism.” Indeed, in the mid-1930s, Jews made up close to 40% of the leadership 
of the NKVD. Most Jews were purged, however, in 1937 and after. By the early 1940s, the 
Jewish percentage had dropped to four or five (Petrov and Skorkin 495; Weiner 269 n. 101). 


. But see Nakonechnyi 20-2, 93. 

. This terminology stems from Hrytsak, “Ukrains’ko-ievreis’ki stosunky.” 

. He later developed these ideas in Prorok u svoii vitchyzni (337-63). 

. The Ukrainian overseas diaspora was dominated from the late 1940s and at least through 


the 1970s by persons who had left Ukraine after World War II. Although some came to 
Germany during the war as forced laborers, these Ostarbeiter never played a leading role in 
the Ukrainian communities abroad. Instead, the leaders were those who had followed the 
German army out as it retreated westward. The vast majority of these had been connected 
with OUN, had served in the civil administration under German occupation, and/or had 
served in the Waffen-SS division Galizien. Their children, who now constitute the community’s 
leadership, are predominantly nationalist in outlook (Himka “Central European Diaspora’’). 
See also Rossolinski-Liebe. 

The Holodomor is the name used by many Ukrainians for the famine of 1932—1933. For the 
relationship between the memory of the Holodomor and the memory of the Holocaust, see 
Dietsch (111-46, 198-226). 

This is evident from the judgments he advances in his article, but I note that already in 1984 
Carynnyk had criticized Ukrainian wartime antisemitism in the journal Suchasnist’. 
Information from Sofia Grachova, 17 November 2007. 

This point is well demonstrated on Johan Dietsch’s important study (147-97). 

The main reason I refrain from an account of them is that I myself was an active participant in 
these debates, which were carried on and reprinted not only in Krytyka, but in many other forums 
in Ukrainian, Russian, Polish, and English. I am publishing my personal reflections on the 
debates of 2010 elsewhere (Himka “Interventions”). Most of the contributions are available 
in Amar, Balyns’kyi and Hrytsak, Strasti za Banderoiu. 

Schutzmannschaften were units used by the Germans for policing and anti-partisan warfare. For 
a survey of Ukrainian Schutzmannschaften, see Bolianovs’kyi (124-55). See also below, n. 24. 
For a critique of the book, see Kurylo and Himka. 

A press conference on the subject was aired that day on Channel 5 in Ukraine. The news 
clip is available on YouTube (“Biitsi Shukhevycha’”). http://www.youtube.com/watch?v= 
xZO9M7N4Vaqgs 13 Oct. 2008. The news was also spread in the press and Internet (e.g. “SBU 
rozsekretyla dokumenty”). According to the announcement of it, the Public Hearing was spon- 
sored by both the Security Service of Ukraine and the Ukrainian Institute of National Memory 
(“Zvynuvachennia ‘Nakhtihaliu’’’). 

I received a copy on 22 March 2008, the day the press release was dated. 

Marco Carynnyk later also spoke out about this falsification (Rybakov). 

Per Anders Rudling has subsequently been researching the Ukrainian Schutzmannschaften, 
particularly Shukhevych’s, and their role in anti-partisan warfare and atrocities against civilians. 
(Rudling, “Szkolenie w Mordowaniu’”; Rudling, “Nationalist Representations”). 

Oxford, LSE, and Princeton. 

Much the same point has been made by a German scholar studying the memory of the Holocaust 
in post-Soviet states (Rohdewald 181). 

Of course, the articulation of Holocaust memory has also been occurring in an international 
context, particularly the context of the European Union. This is well explored by Rohdewald. 
Also, there is an international scholarship on the Holocaust in Ukraine which influences the 
Ukrainian discussions. 

Some of the comments on the Internet following Tarik Cyril Amar’s response to V”iatrovych 
(Amar, “Roman Shukhevych’”) include: “I do not know Mr. Tarik personally, but when a 
foreigner learns the Ukrainian language and goes to work in Lviv, and not, say, Benelux, 
then that has to be respected.” “Who is he? Let him sit across the ocean and keep quiet. ...” 
“You will continue to walk as naked Mongols and listen to the Harvard/Oxford/Warsaw or 
Kremlin oracles who will explain your history to you.” “Boy, this is our land and our history, 
understand?” “J haven’t read it yet. I won’t read it for sure, but what can a foreigner tell us 
about ourselves — no more than I about his history.” 
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The History behind the Regional Conflict 
in Ukraine 


JOHN-PAUL HIMKA 


Different historical experiences in various regions of Ukraine have produced 
very different political cultures and identities.’ Each region of Ukraine has 
a unique history: Transcarpathia was the only part of Ukraine to experience 
protracted Hungarian rule—nearly 1,000 years of it; Bukovina was the 
only part to experience both Moldavian and later modern Romanian rule; 
Bukovina and Galicia were the only regions to have experienced Austrian 
rule; large parts of the southern territories were carved out of the Crimean 
Khanate; significant portions of central Ukraine were once part of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania; and much of Ukraine's formative historical experiences 
unfolded within Poland and Russia/USSR. The border between the latter 
states has shifted over time, and some parts of Ukraine have lived much 
longer under Poland (Galicia: 1386-1772, 1918-39) and others much longer 
under Russia and its Soviet successor (the Hetmanate and Sloboda Ukraine: 
since the mid-17th century until independence in 1991, interrupted by the 
German occupation of 1941-43). Of course, Crimea was not included in 
the Ukrainian SSR until 1954 and had previously been in the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic (RSFSR). 

All former regimes have left their traces in the regions, and not just in the 
spheres of art and architecture: Polish and Magyar are still widely understood 
and spoken in Galicia and Transcarpathia, respectively, while Russophones 
predominate over Ukrainophones in the eastern and southern regions; labor 
migration from Ukraine to Hungary, Poland, and Russia originates from 
regions with historical associations with those countries; the Ukrainian 
Greek Catholic Church is strongest where Catholic powers once held 


' In the aftermath of the Orange Revolution of 2004, I wrote an extended analysis of how 
history shaped different identity formations in eastern and western Ukraine (John-Paul Himka, 
“The Basic Historical Identity Formations in Ukraine: A Typology,” Harvard Ukrainian Studies 
28, 1-4 [2006]: 483-500). 
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sway (in formerly Polish and Austrian Galicia and in formerly Hungarian 
Transcarpathia), while Orthodoxy reigns where once there was Russia and 
Moldavia (central, eastern, and southern Ukraine, as well as Bukovina). A 
variegated past has produced a variegated Ukraine. 

In the present crisis, the most salient regional division is between Galicia, 
on the one hand, and eastern and southern Ukraine, on the other. Galicia, 
as used here, comprises three western oblasts of Ukraine: Ivano-Frankivs’k, 
L’viv, and Ternopil’. (Ihe Austrian crownland of Galicia was larger; its 
western territories were incorporated into Poland after World War II.) Often 
commentators and scholars operate with the term “western Ukraine,” but 
as far as politics are concerned, the three Galician oblasts are quite different 
from the other western Ukrainian oblasts of Chernivtsi (comprising mainly 
the former Bukovina) and Transcarpathia. Galicians were overrepresented 
in the antigovernment demonstrations both in the Orange Revolution and 
what is often called the Euromaidan Revolution (the terminology for what 
happened in the winter of 2014 remains contested).* In both cases, the 
Galicians were protesting against governments headed by presidents and their 
networks based in the East (Leonid Kuchma in Dnipropetrovs’k and Viktor 
Yanukovych in Donetsk). Even though persons from all around Ukraine 
have adopted their viewpoint, it was the Galicians who articulated the 
vision of Ukrainian identity that informed the Euromaidan Revolution and 
inflamed heated resentment in the East and South. For example, the greeting 
popularized by the Euromaidan Revolution—“Glory to Ukraine! Glory to the 
heroes!”—originated in Galicia in the 1930s as the slogan of the radical right 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN). The other relevant political 
culture is that of eastern and southern Ukraine. These were the areas most 
resistant to the political changes introduced by the Euromaidan. In eastern 
and southern regions where the population was over 90 percent Russophone, 
the dissatisfaction contributed to the emergence of powerful secessionist 
movements (Crimea, eastern Donbas). 

? In February 2014, according to the Kyiv International Institute of Sociology, only 12 
percent of the protesters camped on the Maidan in Kyiv were Kyivans. Of the 88 percent who 
arrived from elsewhere, 55 percent came from “the West,” 24 percent from central Ukraine 
excluding Kyiv, and 21 percent from the eastern and southern regions combined. Western 
Ukraine here comprises the oblasts of Chernivtsi, Ivano-Frankivs’k, Khmel’nyts’ky, L’viv, 
Rivne, Ternopil’, Transcarpathia, and Volhynia; these oblasts account for only 23.4 percent of 
the population of Ukraine. See “Vid Maidanu-taboru do Maidanu-sichi: Shcho zminylosia?” 
Kyiv International Institute of Sociology, press release of 6 February 2014 (www.kiis.com. 
ua/?lang=eng&cat=reports&id=226, accessed 10 October 2014). Population statistics from 
Derzhavna sluzhba statystyky Ukrainy, Chysel ‘nist ’ naiavnoho naselennia Ukrainy, na I sichnia 


2014 roku (Kyiv: Derzhavna sluzhba statystyky Ukrainy, 2014 [http://database.ukrcensus.gov. 
ua/PXWEB2007, accessed 15 October 2014)). 
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Central Ukraine has been less a creator than a reflector of political 
cultures. Kyiv, a prosperous capital city, has drawn migrants from all over 
Ukraine. The top administration, as embodied by the successive presidents, 
has either striven to balance between West and South/East (Leonid Kravchuk, 
Kuchma) or has leaned to the West (Viktor Yushchenko) or to the South and 
East (Yanukovych). Some of the antigovernment activism in Kyiv has been 
generated by Kyivan rivalries with powerful political and economic “clans” 
based outside the capital, in Dnipropetrovs’k and Donetsk. 

Galicia’s political culture was formed in Central Europe. Since the mid- 
19th century it had shared the Central European obsession with nationality 
politics. Galician Ukrainians (then called Ruthenians) advanced national 
desiderata during the revolutions of 1848. In Habsburg Austria, including 
the Galician crownland, nationality was the chief issue around which politics 
revolved: the monarchy had to make special deals with the Magyars and Poles 
to compensate them for lost independence, the Czechs struggled with the 
Germans for control of Bohemia, and a government could fall because of the 
establishment of a Slovenian-language school in Styria. The monarchy’s deal 
with the Poles gave the latter group decisive control over the Ruthenians/ 
Ukrainians of Galicia and initiated a bitter struggle between nationalities. In 
the mid-19th century, it was still possible to have a layered Polish—Ukrainian 
identity, but the space for its existence had vanished by 1900. By then, 
Galician Ruthenians had a crystallized sense of themselves as Ukrainians, 
a nationality distinct from Poles and Russians and shared with the people 
who inhabited the Little Russian provinces of the Russian Empire. Like other 
Central Europeans, they had developed an exclusivist nationalism.’ 

When the Habsburg monarchy fell apart in November 1918, Poles and 
Ukrainians went to war over the eastern, largely Ukrainian-inhabited part 
of the former Austrian crownland. Outnumbered and underequipped, the 
Ukrainian Galicians were defeated in this struggle. The postwar settlement 
that saw the resurrection of Poland and Lithuania; the creation of new 
states for Finns, Estonians, and Latvians; and the invention of previously 


> The best introduction to the history of the Ruthenians/Ukrainians in Habsburg Galicia is 
Ivan L. Rudnytsky, “The Ukrainians in Galicia under Austrian Rule,” in Ivan L. Rudnytsky, 
Essays in Modern Ukrainian History, ed. Peter L. Rudnytsky (Edmonton: Canadian Institute 
of Ukrainian Studies, University of Alberta, 1987), 315-52. Other useful studies include Jan 
Kozik, The Ukrainian National Movement in Galicia, 1815-1849, ed. Lawrence D. Orton 
(Edmonton: Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, University of Alberta, 1986); John- 
Paul Himka, Religion and Nationality in Western Ukraine: The Greek Catholic Church and the 
Ruthenian National Movement in Galicia, 1867-1900 (Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University 
Press, 1999); and Paul R. Magocsi, The Roots of Ukrainian Nationalism: Galicia as Ukraine’ 
Piedmont (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2002). 
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unheard-of polities like Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia left the Ukrainians 
of Galicia frustrated and embittered. The situation particularly radicalized 
veterans of the Polish-Ukrainian war and student youth. Ukrainian students 
were discriminated against in higher education in interwar Poland, and they 
had dim prospects for employment in the Polish national state. Although 
communism was an attractive force for some of the young Ukrainian 
intelligentsia in the 1920s, the purges and famine in Ukraine in the 1930s 
directed most of the discontented toward the political right. Veterans and 
students continued the struggle with Poland through acts of terror and 
sabotage, including spectacular murders of senior Polish government 
officials. Their most important organization was the OUN, founded in 1929. 
Starting out with a close ideological affinity to Italian fascism, this movement 
subsequently gravitated toward the more extreme German National Socialists. 
The first rule of conduct of the OUN was, “You will attain a Ukrainian state 
or perish in the struggle for it.”* The radical nationalism of the OUN during 
wartime led its members to participation in the Holocaust and to ethnic 
cleansing of the Polish population. When the Soviets returned to Galicia in 
1944 (they had taken it first in 1939 as a consequence of their alliance with 
Hitler), the OUN and its armed force, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), 
conducted a desperate insurgency against Soviet rule, which was finally 
vanquished only in 1950. The political culture produced in Galicia by these 
historical experiences can be adequately summed up by an old OUN slogan 
that was revived in the Euromaidan: “Ukraine above all.” 

The mindset that developed in southern and eastern Ukraine was quite 
different. The formation of its political culture took place first in the Russian 
Empire and then in the Soviet Union. Except for brief revolutionary periods 
(1905, 1917, 1989), there was little room for nationality politics. In the 
Russian Empire, Little Russian (i.e., Ukrainian) ethnographic peculiarities 
were tolerated but not cultural separatism, let alone political separatism. The 
use of the Ukrainian language in print and public was severely restricted by 
decrees in 1863 and 1876. When the Ukrainian language was allowed in 
print in 1905, it was still barred from government institutions and, more 
important, from schools. In the 1920s, the Soviets experimented with 


4 Oleksandr Zaitsev, Ukrains ‘kyi integral ‘nyi natsionalizm (1920-1930-ti roky): Narysy 
intelektual ‘noi istorii (Kyiv: Krytyka, 2013), 282. In English, the classic work on the OUN 
is John A. Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism, 2nd ed. (Littleton, CO: Ukrainian Academic 
Press, 1980). However, it is an apologetic work, uncritical of the nationalists and silent about 
their dark sides. It should be balanced with Per A. Rudling, Zhe OUN, the UPA, and the 
Holocaust: A Study in the Manufacturing of Historical Myths, Carl Beck Papers in Russian and 
East European Studies, no. 2107 (Pittsburgh: Center for Russian and East European Studies, 
University Center for International Studies, University of Pittsburgh, 2011). 
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the development of national cultures—this was the program known as 
“indigenization” (korenizatsiia). The Soviet Ukrainian intelligentsia avidly 
promoted Ukrainianization, but its leading representatives were killed in the 
purges of the 1930s. From then until the late 1980s, any attempt to engage 
in national politics of any sort resulted in imprisonment or other forms of 
repression. In this context, the kind of nationality politics that infused the 
Galicians had no possibility to develop in southern and eastern Ukraine.’ 
Related to these points is the fact that the Galician historical experience 
fostered a significant degree of political mobilization among Ukrainians, 
while the repression of independent political activities in both the Russian 
Empire and the Soviet Union produced a more passive political culture in 
the eastern and southern parts of the country.® It is very difficult to gauge 
to what extent the separatist movement in the Donbas today has been 
internally generated as opposed to being a function primarily of external 
instigation.’ But my own impression is that Galicians threw themselves into 
the Euromaidan with great passion. Ukrainian citizens in the southern and 
eastern regions who disapproved of the Euromaidan had to be goaded into 
action with encouragement, advice, manpower, and weapons from outside. 
History furthermore produced an odd linguistic situation in Ukraine. 
Practically speaking, everyone in Ukraine, even today, can speak and 
understand Russian, but many people cannot speak Ukrainian and even have 
trouble understanding it. Galicia is the only region where spoken Ukrainian 
incontestably dominates in the cities. In the South and East, in cities like 


> The best overall treatment of these issues is in Serhy Yekelchyk, Ukraine: Birth of a Modern 
Nation (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007). See also Alexei Miller, Zhe Ukrainian Question: 
The Russian Empire and Nationalism in the Nineteenth Century (Budapest: Central European 
University Press, 2003); and Bohdan Krawchenko, Social Change and National Consciousness 
in Twentieth-Century Ukraine (London: Macmillan, 1985). 

° The Center for Society Research has been monitoring protests in Ukraine. In 2013, before 
the emergence of the Euromaidan protests, and in August 2014, the region of the country with 
the largest percentage of protests was the West, with 22 percent and 27 percent, respectively. 
The Donbas accounted for 10 percent and 4 percent; the East for 10 percent and 14 percent; the 
South for 18 percent and 17 percent; and central Ukraine for 19 percent and 23 percent (“Chy 
nazrivaie novyi Maidan? Rezul’taty monitorynhu protestiv, represii ta postupok za serpen’ 
2014 roku,” Tsentr sotsial ‘nykh i trudovykh doslidzhen ’ [www.cedos.org.ua/system/attachments/ 
files/000/000/056/original/CSR_-_August_-_11_Sep_2014.pdf?1410775900, accessed 15 
October 2014]). 

7 See Serhiy Kudelia, “New Policy Memo: Domestic Sources of the Donbas Insurgency,” 


PONARS Eurasia, 29 September 2014 (www.ponarseurasia.org/article/new-policy-memo- 
domestic-sources-donbas-insurgency, accessed 15 October 2014); and Andreas Umland, “In 
Defense of Conspirology: A Rejoinder to Serhiy Kudelia’s Anti-Political Analysis of the Hybrid 
War in Eastern Ukraine,” PONARS Eurasia, 30 September 2014 (www.ponarseurasia.org/ 
node/7274, accessed 15 October 2014). 
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Simferopol’, Odessa, Kharkiv, and Donetsk, the preferred language for 
communication is Russian, and knowledge of Ukrainian is shaky. There are 
several historical causes for this linguistic situation. One is simply the long 
immersion of these territories within polities that were Russophone and that 
promoted the use of Russian. Moreover, the modernization of society here 
took place mainly through the medium of the Russian language. Migration 
also played a role. When Russia took the southern territories from the Crimean 
Khanate and many Tatars left these lands, “New Russia” [Novorossiia] was 
populated by migrants from the Balkans and German-speaking Europe, all of 
whom eventually adopted Russian as their lingua franca; migrants were also 
brought from Russia proper.® The kind of enserfment that predominated in 
ethnic Ukrainian regions tied peasants to the land, so fewer of them moved to 
the new territories than might have been expected based on proximity. From 
the second half of the 19th century until the middle of the 20th, laborers 
migrated from ethnic Russia to the mining and metallurgical centers of Kharkiv 
and the Donbas. Many Ukrainians were still attached to the land, voluntarily 
until the early 1930s and then by compulsion for decades thereafter. Crimea— 
with its orchards, vineyards, and beaches—became the home of many retired 
members of the Soviet elite, mostly Russian and Russophone. Moreover, the 
East, unlike the West, is highly urbanized. Ninety-one percent of Donetsk 
oblast lives in cities, as does 87 percent of Luhans’k oblast and 80 percent of 
Kharkiv oblast; by contrast, Ivano-Frankivs’k and Ternopil’ oblasts are under 
45 percent urban and L’viv oblast 61 percent.’ One effect of urbanization in 
eastern Ukraine has been assimilation to the Russian language.'® (A specificity 
of Galicia is that Ukrainians had been a small minority in the cities until the 
Polish and Jewish populations were expelled or murdered during and just 
after World War II; the cities were repopulated from Ukrainian small towns 
and villages.) 

The biggest memory divide relevant to the Euromaidan and the separatist 
movement in eastern and southern Ukraine is the memory of World War II 
and its immediate aftermath. For the cohort in its late 20s and 30s, the issue 
is about what their grandfathers did during the war. In most of Ukraine, the 
grandfathers served in the Red Army. Galician grandfathers also served in 


8 New Russia Province (guberniia) was established in 1764. The borders of New Russia 
shifted over the course of the 18th century, but in general they encompassed what we now 
think of as eastern and southern Ukraine. Russian President Vladimir Putin resurrected the 
term in April 2014, suggesting vague territorial aspirations in the region from Kharkiv south 
through the Donbas and westward across the south to link with Transnistria. 

? Derzhavna sluzhba statystyky Ukrainy, Chysel ‘nist ’ 

'0 On this point, see Terry Martin, The Affirmative Action Empire: Nations and Nationalism in 
the Soviet Union, 1923-1939 (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2001), 99, 120, 122-23. 
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the Red Army, but many also fought against the Red Army, either in military 
or police formations in German service (notably the Waffen-SS division 
Galizien) or in the UPA. Galicians largely remember the Russians and eastern 
Ukrainians who came to their land in the aftermath of World War II as 
occupiers rather than liberators. The UPA and the OUN underground killed 
Russian and easterner schoolteachers, priests, and political officials.'’ Most 
people in the South and East have little sympathy for this kind of Ukrainian 
nationalism, and the presence on the Maidan of a large portrait of OUN 
leader Stepan Bandera and of numerous black and red flags, the Blut und 
Boden standards of the OUN, profoundly alienated many. 

Of course, the Maidan’s love affair with the heroes of wartime Ukrainian 
nationalism has been a gift for Russian propaganda, which likes to equate 
the Maidan activists with their heroes. A Russian talk show broadcast in 
May 2014 on Rossiia 1, for example, showed horrifying pictures from the 
L’viv pogrom of July 1941, in which the OUN militia played a major role, 
and then cut immediately to scenes of the burning building in which 42 
pro-Russian activists died in Odessa earlier that month.’ This equation is, 
naturally, problematic. Each historical moment is unique, as Democritus 
pointed out long ago. For one thing, the Ukrainian nationalists sought their 
ally in 1941 in Nazi Germany; in 2014, their allies were the United States and 
the European Union. The character of the allies influenced how Ukrainian 
nationalists behaved in these different eras. Also, however much the activists 
of the Maidan drew inspiration from the OUN and the UPA, they were not, 
for the most part, attracted by the nationalists’ ethnic cleansing projects, the 
existence of which in any case they denied. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the Maidan has done much to 
shore up the hegemony of the nationalist viewpoint. Aside from the OUN 
optics during the demonstrations, the victorious Maidan delivered all the 
state’s instruments of memory socialization into pro-OUN hands. The current 
minister of education, Serhiy Kvit, is an admirer of the Ukrainian nationalist 
ideologue Dmytro Dontsov, has been a member of the right nationalist group 
Tryzub im. Stepana Bandery, and quite recently intervened to save a plaque 
in Munich honoring OUN leader Yaroslav Stetsko, a rabid antisemite.'* The 
current head of the Security Service of Ukraine, Valentyn Nalyvaichenko, 


"| The archival resources for this topic have barely been tapped, but the general outline 
can be found in Alexander Statiev, The Soviet Counterinsurgency in the Western Borderlands 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), esp. 124-26, 269. 

2 A. Mamontoy, “Banderovtsy” (www.youtube.com/watch?v=nx_do7iE2IY-t=529). I would 
like to thank Bohdan Oryshkevich for bringing this broadcast to my attention. 

'3 Stetsko was head of an OUN-proclaimed government in Lviv when his militia spearheaded 
the pogrom in that city. The information about Kvit’s intervention in Munich comes from 
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had occupied the same position under former president Viktor Yushchenko. 
Back then, he lionized the OUN and denied its involvement in pogroms. 
(He also was responsible for the notorious list of 19 perpetrators of the 
Holodomor, 40 percent of whom just happened to be Jewish.) Volodymyr 
Viatrovych, a youngish historian who has made his career by glorifying the 
OUN and denying its crimes against Jews and Poles, has been appointed head 
of the Ukrainian Institute of National Memory. Perhaps they will be able to 
promote their vision of Ukraine’s past throughout the country, phasing out 
the regional identity conflicts that have dogged Ukraine over the decades of 
independence. 

It is difficult to assess the meaning and potential consequences of the 
postrevolutionary hegemony of the slogans and heroes of the wartime 
nationalists. Before the Euromaidan, some admirers of the nationalists went 
back to the sources—that is, to nationalist publications of the 1930s and 
1940s—and ended up organizing torchlight parades in L’viv, complete with 
neo-Nazi insignia. But now, a broad coalition of Euromaidan supporters, 
including gay rights activists and democrats as well as radical right nationalists, 
greet each other with a slogan that may have a completely reinvented meaning. 
This past summer, I read reports from OUN security units, listing people 
they had killed in 1943 as politically suspicious. Most of the reports ended 
with the obligatory “Glory to Ukraine.” Does the slogan now mean “Let us 
unite behind our country and resist invasion”? When people now answer 
with “Glory to the heroes,” do they understand as the heroes primarily their 
compatriots who died on the Maidan? When they look for inspiration to 
Bandera, the OUN, and the UPA, do they mean that they must fight on 
regardless of whether they have any rational hope of winning? Is it possible 
to adopt the nationalist legacy as the national legacy and just forget about its 
dark side? Sometimes clichés have it right: only time will tell. 
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The Lviv Pogrom of 1941: The Germans, Ukrainian 
Nationalists, and the Carnival Crowd 


ABSTRACT: This study examines three actors in the Lviv pogrom of 1 July 1941: the 
Germans, Ukrainian nationalists, and the urban crowd. It argues that the Germans created 
the conditions for the outbreak of the pogrom and encouraged it in the first place. They 
also shot Jews en masse, both during and after the pogrom. 

The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) set up a short-lived government 
in Lviv on 30 June headed by a vehement anti-Semite. It simultaneously plastered the 
city with leaflets encouraging ethnic cleansing. It formed a militia that assumed 
leadership in the pogrom, arresting Jews for pogrom activities. The militiamen were also 
present at the execution of Jews. The day after the pogrom they began to work directly 
for the Einsatzgruppen, again arresting Jews for execution. OUN co-operated in these 
anti-Jewish actions to curry favour with the Germans, hoping for recognition of a 
Ukrainian state. OUN’s anti-Semitism facilitated assistance in anti-Jewish violence, but it 
was not an independent factor in the decision to stage a pogrom. 

The urban crowd, composed of both Poles and Ukrainians, took advantage of the 
particular conjuncture of high politics to act out an uninhibited script of robbery, sexual 
assault, beating, and murder. 


Particularly since the publication of Jan Gross’s Neighbors, describing the brutal 
murder of a town’s Jewish inhabitants by their gentile neighbours, the 
investigation of the violence of the summer of 1941 has moved to the forefront 
of Holocaust studies. The outbreak of pogroms and mass executions in Poland’s 
eastern borderlands and the Baltic states seems to offer clues about the 
Germans’ thinking in the very first days of the war against the Soviet Union, as 
they were formulating their deadly policy toward Jews. Determining the 
responsibility of various actors in these violent events has been very difficult, 
however, and therefore it has become necessary to study them on the micro 
level, with the hope that eventually clear patterns will emerge.'! The present 


Jan T. Gross, Neighbors: The Destruction of the Jewish Community in Jedwabne, 
Poland (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001). Jiirgen Matthaus, “Operation 
Barbarossa and the Onset of the Holocaust,” in The Origins of the Final Solution: The 
Evolution of Nazi Jewish Policy, September 1939-March 1942, by Christopher R. 
Browning, with contributions by Jiirgen Matthaus (Lincoln and Jerusalem: University of 
Nebraska Press and Yad Vashem, 2004) 244—277. Dieter Pohl, “Anti-Jewish Pogroms in 
Western Ukraine—A Research Agenda,” in Shared History—Divided Memory: Jews and 
Others in Soviet-Occupied Poland, 1939-1941, edited by Eleazar Barkan, Elizabeth A. 
Cole, and Kai Struve (Leipzig: Leipziger Universitatsverlag, 2007) 305-313. I would like 
to thank the Social Sciences and Research Council of Canada and the Pinchas and Mark 
Wisen Fellowship at the Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies, United States Holocaust 
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article looks closely at the pogrom and executions that took place in the city of 
Lviv, in Eastern Poland/Western Ukraine, in early July 1941. After a general 
survey of the course of the pogrom and of the executions that continued in its 
aftermath, the article examines the individual actors: the Ukrainian nationalist 
militia, whose role has been most clearly documented; the crowd that 
contributed to and helped shape the contours of the violence; and the Germans, 
whose role is difficult to establish with certainty or precision. 


THE COURSE OF THE POGROM 


Lviv was a multinational city on the eve of World War II. In 1939 Poles formed 
a slight majority (157,490 of a total population of 312,231, 1.e., just over 50 
percent), followed by Jews (99,595 or 32 percent) and Ukrainians (49,747 or 16 
percent).” The national composition of the city changed radically during and as a 
result of the war: the Jews were murdered, the Poles deported, and numerous 
Russians immigrated. Before war broke out, Lviv had been in Poland, but from 
September 1939 until the end of June 1941 it came under Soviet rule and was 
joined to the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. It changed hands again on 30 
June 1941, when the Germans took the city. 

The pogrom in Lviv occurred against the background of the proclamation of 
a Ukrainian state in that city on the first day of the German occupation, a subject 
to which we shall return. The other important contextual circumstance of the 
Lviv pogrom of 1941 was the discovery of thousands of decomposing corpses of 
political prisoners who had been murdered by the NKVD in the days previous, 
as the Soviets realized that the Germans were advancing too rapidly for them to 
evacuate the prisons.* The stench of bodies emanated from the prisons, which 


Memorial Museum (USHMM) for supporting the research on which this article is based. 
As this article was going to press, I learned of two new important studies on closely 
related themes: Wendy Lower, “Pogroms, Mob Violence and Genocide in Western 
Ukraine, Summer 1941: Varied Histories, Explanations and Comparisons,” Journal of 
Genocide Research 13.3 (September 2011): 217-246; David Alan Rich, “Armed 
Ukrainians in L'viv: Ukrainian Militia, Ukrainian Police, 1941 to 1942,” Canadian- 
American Slavic Studies, forthcoming. I have not been able to incorporate their findings 
in the present article. 

° Christoph Mick, “Incompatible Experiences: Poles, Ukrainians and Jews in Lviv Under 
Soviet and Jewish Occupation, 1939-1944,” Journal of Contemporary History 46.2 
(2011): 339. 

On the NKVD murders, see Bogdan Musial, “Konterrevolutiondre Elemente sind zu 
erschieBen”: Die Brutalisierung des deutsch-sowjetischen Krieges im Sommer 1941 
(Berlin: Propyléen, 2000) (there is also a Polish-language version), but see also the 
critique by Dieter Pohl in  H-Soz-u-Kult (internet), 30 April 2001: 
<http://hsozkult. geschichte.hu-berlin.de/rezensionen/id=546> (Accessed 15 October 
2011), and Per Anders Rudling, “Bogdan Musial and the Question of Jewish 
Responsibility for the Pogroms in Lviv in the Summer of 1941,” East European Jewish 
Affairs 35.1 (June 2005): 69-89. 
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were on fire when the Germans arrived on Monday 30 June. Many Ukrainian 
nationalists were among the victims. The Germans had the corpses retrieved, by 
Jews, and laid out for public display. Relatives of the prisoners searched among 
the bodies, looking for their loved ones. The bodies were found in three prisons: 
the Zamarstyniv street prison; the Brygidki prison; and the prison on Lontskoho. 
These three prisons became the main stages of pogrom activities. The 
Zamarstyniv street prison and Brygidki were located near the Jewish quarter of 
Lviv. 

The German military reported already in the late afternoon of 30 June that 
the population of Lviv was taking out its anger at the NK VD murders “on the 
Jews living in the city, who had always collaborated with the Bolsheviks.”* 
Already on this day, Jewish men were pressed into labour in the so-called 
“prison action,” i.e., exhuming and carrying out corpses from the prisons. Jews 
were forced to work on that day and on subsequent days at other tasks as well. 
The drafting of Jews for labour was a commonplace during pogroms and anti- 
Jewish incidents in Nazi-occupied Europe.° In Lviv about ten Jews were forced 
to help with Ukrainian nationalist printing operations on 30 June.° German 
troops made Jews repair Lviv streets damaged from bombardment.’ Jewish 
survivors speak of being made to clean houses and toilets as well.’ Sometimes 
the impressment for labour turned deadly. Czeslawa Budynska, her sister, and a 
neighbour girl were taken by the Germans to clean up battle sites. They were 
beaten and pushed while performing their tasks. Others were put to work as 
well, including men, about a hundred fifty persons all together. Later the 
Germans made the men go into a nearby swimming pond, forcing them to go in 
deeper and deeper. One of the Germans had a boat hook and used it to drown 
them. The women witnessed this, but there was nothing they could do.? 

Tuesday 1 July witnessed a full-blown pogrom. For this article I am using 
Raul Hilberg’s straightforward definition: “What are pogroms? They are short, 


Bundesarchiv/Militararchiv, Freiburg (hereafter BA-MA), Darstellung der Ereignisse, 
RH 2449-8, f. 176. 


* Tomasz Szarota, U progu Zagtady: zajscie antyzydowskie i pogromy w okupowanej 
Europie: Warszawa, Paryz, Amsterdam, Antwerpia, Kowno (Warsaw: Wydawnictwo 
Sic!, 2000) 21. 

° Oseredok Ukrainian Cultural and Education Centre (Winnipeg), “Konkurs na spohady,” 
No. 40 (memoirs of Dmytro Honta), f. 40-16. 


” Kost Pan'kivs'kyi, Vid derzhavy do komitetu (New York and Toronto: Zhyttia i mysli, 
1957) 35. 

: USC Shoah Foundation Institute for Visual History and Education (hereafter Shoah 
Foundation), 9640 Ana Merdinger, 31. A. R. Diukov, Vtorostepennyi vrag. OUN, UPA i 
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violent outbursts by a community against its Jewish population.”!° On this day 
the violence took on a more ritualized form: Jews, men and women, were made 
to clean the streets; Jewish women were singled out for humiliation; and Jews 
were made to perform various rituals that identified them with communism. The 
Lviv pogrom of 1941 drew precedents from an earlier pogrom in the city 
perpetrated in November 1918 by Polish soldiers and civilians; it also adopted 
tropes and rituals from anti-Jewish actions that occurred elsewhere in Nazi- 
occupied Europe. 

Just as in Lviv in 1918, in Vienna in March 1938, and in various localities 
in Poland in September 1939, in Lviv in 1941 Jews were forced to clean the 
streets. The point was to make Jews, who were prominent in the free professions 
and in business, engage in demeaning physical work. As a Jewish survivor 
remarked: “What a terribly debasing feeling it was when doctors and professors 
cleaned the streets with shovels in their hands [...].”!! According to a teenage 
girl, Germans and Ukrainians made a neighbour get her toothbrush to clean the 
street. They also made a Jewish man clean horse manure from the street by 
putting it in his hat.!? Judging by photographs, gentiles in Lviv found the Jewish 
cleaners amusing (see Figure 1). To some extent, the pogrom was a carnival. 


Figure 1. Jewish men and women are being made to clean a street near the opera house. 
Two men are in charge, while a crowd of onlookers enjoys the spectacle, particularly the 
woman in the centre of the photo. (Courtesy of David Lee Preston). 


_ Raul Hilberg, The Destruction of the European Jews (Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 
1961) 203. 

"" Archiwum Zydowskiego Instytutu Historycznego (AZIH), 301/1181, Lilith Stern, 2. 

° AZIH, 301/3510, Felicja Heller, 1. 
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One of the characteristic features of the pogrom was the maltreatment and 
humiliation of Jewish women. The scenes at Zamarstyniv street were 
photographed by a German camera crew;! there is also a film of the abuse." 
There were some precedents for this in pogroms in Nazi-occupied Poland. 
Women were forcibly undressed in Krakow in December 1939,'> and many 
members of OUN, and particularly those who were to form the backbone of the 
Bandera movement, were in Krakow at that time, waiting out the Soviet 
occupation of Western Ukraine; there is no reason to suspect that they took part 
in these incidents, but they may well have witnessed them. In the Easter season 
pogrom in Warsaw in 1940 teenagers preyed on women, especially to rob 
them.!° A clearer precedent for what happened in Lviv in 1941 is what happened 
in Lviv in 1918; Joseph Tenenbaum, who was an eyewitness to the 1918 
pogrom, wrote: “Women had to disrobe and stand naked to the delight of the 
crude mob.”!” In Lviv in 1941 women were shoved, kicked, beaten in the face 
and elsewhere with sticks and tools, pulled by the hair, and tossed from one 
pogromist to another. Many of the women were stripped naked and exposed to 
the crowd. Some were chased through the street.!* Rose Moskowitz had a school 
friend who had become an active communist. A gang caught her, cut off her 
hair, and ran her down the street, naked, screaming. The girl went home and 
killed herself.!? A Polish rescuer saw “a boy like Hercules” beating a twelve- 
year old Jewish girl with a chain.”° Not surprisingly, rapes were also reported.! 


° The major collection of photographs is in the Wiener Library, photos 1615, 1618, 
1635-1650, 1676-1677 (photo 1647 actually shows a naked and bloodied man). These 
photos are frequently reproduced. Some are in John-Paul Himka [Ivan Khymka], 
“Dostovirnist’ svidchennia: reliatsiia Ruzi Vagner pro I'vivs'kyi pohrom vlitku 1941 r.,” 
Holokost i suchasnist' 2.4 (2008): 43-73. Another photo from this same incident is in 
USHMM, Photo Archives, 86319. 


: USHMM Film Archive, tape 402, story RG-60.0441. This film is in very damaged 
condition. But many stills made from a less deteriorated copy are available in USHMM, 
Photo Archives, 73666—718. 


° Roman Rosdolsky, “The Jewish Orphanage in Cracow,” The Online Publication Series 
of the Center for Urban History of East Central Europe 4 (2009): 3. Available on-line: 
<http://www.lvivcenter.org/en/publications/> (Accessed 26 May 2010). Katarzyna 
Zimmerer, Zamordowany Swiat. Losy Zydéw w_ Krakowie 1939-1945 (Krak6w: 
Wydawnictwo Literackie, 2004) 30. 


i Szarota 25. 


7 Cited in William W. Hagen, “The Moral Economy of Ethnic Violence: The Pogrom in 
Lwow, November 1918,” Geschichte und Gesellschaft 31.2 (April-June 2005): 203-226. 


i Himka, “Dostovirnist' svidchennia,” 46, 53-56, 58, 62. 
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Pregnant women were hit or kicked in the stomach.” The pogromists stripped a 
twenty-year-old Jewish woman, lodged a baton in her vagina, and marched her 
past the post office to the prison action at Lontskoho.”> The women were robbed 
as well.24 Réza Wagner said she even saw prostitutes with their pimps 
requisitioning shoes and other items of apparel from the Jewish women.” The 
victims were chosen at random, as long as they were Jewish.”° 

The pogrom of | July was accompanied by anticommunist spectacles and 
rituals. Larysa Krushel'nyts'ka, the well-known Ukrainian intellectual and 
memoirist, remembered the gigantic poster with a portrait of Stalin near the 
main post office. She and her mother watched as it was taken down. She was 
then about thirteen and remembers that people were happy there because the 
Soviet horror had ended. The German newsreel on the liberation of Lemberg 
apparently shows this very scene, and a large crowd is indeed shown cheering 
and applauding. Afterwards, Krushel'nyts'ka remembers, everyone began to 
stomp on the poster.”’ A ten-year-old Jewish girl was also at the post office on 
the same day and remembered the scene quite differently: “In front of the post 
office people stood with shovels, and Ukrainians beat them and shouted ‘Jude! 
Jude!””*8 Each girl registered an impression reflective of her own position and 
perspective. Jewish pogrom victims were incorporated into the anticommunist 
rituals. A Pole remembered that Jews in Lviv were made to walk four abreast, 
sing Russian march songs, and shout praise to Stalin.2? A Jewish witness 
corroborates: she saw a crowd surrounding a group of two to three hundred 
young Jewish men and women who, with raised hands, were forced to sing “the 
Russian Communist song, ‘My Moscow.”’*? Another witness, a Ukrainian 


. AZIH, 302/58, Alfred Monaster, 13-14. A quasi-official report on the Lviv pogrom of 
1918 noted that parents reported over a dozen rapes, but “a certain number of others have 
been concealed out of shame.” Hagen 208. 

o AZIH, 301/1794, Stefania Cang-Schutzman, 2 (her own sister, five months pregnant, 
was kicked in the stomach and lost the child). AZIH, 302/58, Alfred Monaster, 13. 


2 Tadeusz Zaderecki, “Gdy swastyka Lwowem wiladala... (Wycinek z dziej6w okupacji 
hitlerowskiej),” Yad Vashem Archives, 06/28, 12. The source does not mention 
Lontskoho, but that would be the prison that could require taking a route past the post 
office. 
* What they had on them they had to give up.” Janina Hescheles, Oczyma 
dwunastoletniej dziewczyny (Krakéw: Centralny Komitet Zydow Polskich, 1946) 19 
(speaking of persons seized from her apartment building). 

Himka, “Dostovirnist' svidchennia,” 47-48. 
a Himka, “Dostovirnist' svidchennia,” 46, 48. 
* Interview with Larysa Krushel'nyts'ka, 15 June 2009. 
Hescheles 18. 
nt Musial, “Konterrevolutiondre Elemente” 177. 
- Alizia Rachel Hadar, The Princess Elnasari (London: Heinemann, 1963) 16. 
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woman, remembered seeing Ukrainians near the citadel escorting about a 
hundred men with their hands in the air, making them shout “We want Stalin!”?! 
Such rituals were conducted elsewhere that summer. In Kolomyia, about 165 
kilometres to the southwest, the statues of Stalin and Lenin were destroyed. 
Ukrainians forced a Jew to stand on one of the empty pedestals while other Jews 
were made to shout: “Stalin, you are an idiot!”*” 

Jews were collected for the pogrom activities by Ukrainian militiamen. To 
get Jews for the Zamarstyniv prison and Brygidki, they went from house to 
house in the Jewish neighbourhoods.** To recruit Jews for exhumation and 
abuse at Lontskoho, the militiamen arrested Jews on the streets. The arrests on 
Copernicus street, which leads from the centre of the city and the post office 
towards Lontskoho, are well documented photographically.** 

In Lviv, as elsewhere in Galicia in the first days of the German invasion, 
Jewish men were forced to exhume the corpses of NKVD victims and were 
maltreated and even murdered in the process. The corpses in Lviv began to be 
exhumed and put on display already on 30 June, and this continued on 1 and 2 
July.*° Although eyewitnesses differ in their dating, my reading of their 
testimony is that the prison actions lasted three days, but the public pogrom took 
place on a single day, | July. 

Jews were beaten as they were escorted to the prisons on | July. A Jewish 
girl witnessed boys beating Jews they were taking to Brygidki with brooms, 
carpet-beaters, and stones.*’ Tamara Branitsky said that she and her family had 
to keep their arms in the air as they walked the ten or fifteen minutes to 
Lontskoho prison. As they marched through the street, people would run in front 
of them and hit them on the head with sticks. The crowd was also ripping stones 
out of the pavement to throw at them and shouting obscenities. No one tried to 
help us, Branitsky remembered; on the contrary, the crowd seemed to derive 


35 


Musial, “Konterrevolutiondre Elemente” 177. Jews were also marched with their 
hands in the air to Lontskoho prison. Jan Rogowski, “Lw6éw pod znakiem Swastyki,” 
Zaktad Narodowy im. Ossolinskich we Wroctawiu, 16711/II, 50. Grzegorz Rossolinski- 
Liebe provided me with a copy of this source. 

se Musial, “Konterrevolutiondre Elemente” 179. 


me Himka, “Dostovirnist' svidchennia,” 45. Musial, “Konterrevolutiondre Elemente” 
177-178. Hescheles 19. Shoah Foundation, 14797 Lusia “Lisa” Hornstein, 14; 29911 
Maria Gesiola, 10. 
* See below pp. 235-236, fn. 134. 

Musial, ‘“Konterrevolutiondre Elemente” 178-179. 
ji German documentation in BA-MA, Anlagen zu der Denkschrift “Kriegsverbrechen der 
russischen Wehrmacht 1941,” Teil II (Nr. 91-172), RW 2/148, ff. 337, 340, 350-351, 
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great pleasure from this.** Eyewitness accounts*? mention, and photographs*° 
show, that some of the Jews taken to the prisons were made to crawl on their 
hands and knees. Leszek Allerhand said that several hundred people were 
crawling on their hands and knees three kilometres to Brygidki prison, kicked 
and beaten on their way.*! 

Although some accounts say that only Jewish men were taken to work in 
the prisons, others say that women and children were there as well.*” The 
general gist of the testimonies is that able-bodied men were actually put to work 
in the exhumation, while most women and the elderly were simply brought to 
the prisons for abuse. Women were also employed, however, to clean corpses. 
Young children were usually, but not always,’ spared. 

A photograph in the collection of David Lee Preston illustrates the situation 
very well. No faces are visible, but a man is dressed in a suit, with street shoes, 
and he is digging out a body with a pick. He has obviously been taken right off 
the street. Next to him is a man with proper boots and pants; we see only his 
legs, but probably he was in uniform. On the back of the photo, taken privately 
by a soldier, is the inscription: “A Jew at the exhumation of blood-victims.’”“4 A 
film shows Jewish women with wet branches brushing off the corpses.*° 

Many of the Jewish men recruited for work at the prisons were murdered 
after they performed their task. A number of photographs show the victims of 
the prison action, although they have sometimes been misinterpreted as 
photographs of NKVD victims.*° We can use as an example one that shows the 
Brygidki courtyard from the Preston collection (Figure 2). 


= Shoah Foundation, 51593 Tamara Branitsky, 50-51. 

cs Patryliak, Viis'kova diial’nist' OUN (B) u 1940-1942 rokakh (Kyiv: Kyivs'kyi 
natsional'nyi universytet imeni Tarasa Shevchenka Instytut istorii Ukrainy NAN Ukrainy, 
2004) 335 (citing the testimony of a Polish woman from Lviv). Musial, 
“Konterrevolutiondre Elemente” 176 (also a Polish woman from Lviv, testifying in 
1992; it is not clear to me if this is the same testimony as the one previously cited). Shoah 
Foundation, 1339 Leon Berk, 43. 

‘“ Musial, “Konterrevolutiondre Elemente,” photo between pages 176 and 177. This 
photo is also in USHMM, Photo Archives, 73218. Another photo, from a different 
location, is in USHMM, Photo Archives, 14026. 


ha Shoah Foundation, 27779 Leszek Allerhand, 56. 


a Patryliak 335 (citing the testimony of a Polish woman from Lviv). Shoah Foundation, 
27779 Leszek Allerhand, 53-57 (Allerhand was then nine years old; after crawling to the 
prison and after a beating and a kick in the face, he was told to go home). 


* AZIH, 301/230, Jakub Dentel, 1. 

os Himka, “Dostovirnist' svidchennia,” 50-51. 
* See below pp. 231-232, fn. 121. 
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Bogdan Musial, “Bilder einer Ausstellung: Kritische Anmerkungen zur 
Wanderausstellung ‘Vernichtungskrieg. Verbrechen der Wehrmacht 1941 bis 1944,’” 
Vierteljahrshefte fiir Zeitgeschichte 47.4 (October 1999): 581. 
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Figure 2. Corpses of Jewish men in the courtyard of Brygidki prison. The reverse of the 
photo carries the inscription “Bluthof Lemberg,” i.e., blood courtyard Lviv. (Courtesy of 
David Lee Preston). 


Unlike the corpses from the NKVD murders, which were laid out in neat 
rows, the corpses in the Preston picture are piled up every which way in a heap. 
The clothes in the Preston photograph are fairly bright—particularly striking are 
the white shirts, while the clothes in photographs of the NKVD victims are dirty 
and greyish. One of the figures in the foreground of the Preston photo is wearing 
suspenders—if he had been an NKVD prisoner, these would have been 
removed. Also in the Preston photo are the long poles and tools that the Jewish 


victims used to exhume the bodies of the NKVD victims.*” 


A certain Gold, who recorded the events in Lviv after the Germans arrived, 
heard that at about 1:30-2:00 pm on the afternoon of | July, about thirty people 
were executed at Brygidki.*® Herman Kac said that he was lined up to be shot 
there. He was number forty-eight; forty-seven had already been executed; a 
German soldier was taking aim at him when an officer came up and said, 


7 On how to distinguish victims of the prison action from NKVD victims, see Bernd 
Boll, “Ztoczow. July 1941: The Wehrmacht and the Beginning of the Holocaust in 
Galicia: From a Criticism of Photographs to a Revision of the Past,” in Crimes of War: 
Guilt and Denial in the Twentieth Century, edited by Omer Bartov, Atina Grossmann, 
and Mary Nolan (New York: The New Press, 2002) 61-99, 275-283. 
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“Enough for today.” He and other survivors were forced to dig the grave for 
those executed.” 

Kurt Lewin has left a detailed account of his experience at the Brygidki 
prison action. He described savage beatings by both Germans and Ukrainians. 
One Ukrainian particularly carved himself into Lewin’s memory. Elegantly 
dressed in a beautiful embroidered shirt, he beat the Jews with an ironclad cane. 
Strips of skin flew with every blow, sometimes an ear or an eye. When the cane 
broke, he found a large charred piece of wood and smashed a Jew’s skull, 
sending brains flying in every direction, including on Lewin’s face and clothing. 
Lewin witnessed the Germans shoot a large number of Jews. He even watched 
helplessly as they executed his father, a rabbi. Germans photographed the brutal 
scenes continually, which he found humiliating. He saw a general shoot a very 
young-looking nineteen-year-old and then announce that “the action is over.” 
What he meant was that no more victims were to be brought that day to 
Brygidki. The Ukrainian militia went home, but the Gestapomen continued to 
maltreat the Jews and some went around the site shooting the wounded. Then, 
he wrote, “soldiers of the Ukrainian Bandera legion” (i.e., the Nachtigall 
battalion, to be discussed below) arrived and began to beat the Jews again with 
fresh energy. Around 9:00 pm those who remained alive were expelled, with 
kicks and blows, from the Brygidki premises. They were told to return for work 
at 4:00 am the next morning. “From two thousand people not quite eighty were 
left.” From Lewin’s apartment building, thirteen men had been taken; only three 
returned.~° 

Lusia Hornstein lived right next to Brygidki prison; in fact, it bordered on 
her back courtyard and her family could see into it. On 1 July Lusia and her 
mother saw Germans and Ukrainians in uniform on the prison grounds. They 
could hear Jews being shot, but could not see it from their house. The shooting 
and screaming lasted through the day. Lusia’s father and brother had been taken 
to Brygidki for the exhumation. In the evening her father returned, looking 
terrible. He had hidden in a bathroom or another small room. From his hiding 
place he could see them bringing wave after wave of Jews. First they brought 
them to take the bodies out, but when they no longer needed more people to do 
that, they took them into a corner and shot them. Lusia realized that her brother 
was among those shot.*! 

The experience at Lontskoho has been described in detail by Tamara 
Branitsky. What she saw when she arrived there was Jewish women, older men, 
and children standing in a corner under the wall. On the other side of the yard 
were mounds of dead people, and Jewish men were sorting them. They had to 


” «ZH, 301/2299, Herman Katz, 1. 


”° Kurt L Lewin, Przezyfem. Saga Swietego Jura spisana w roku 1946 przez syna rabina 
Lwowa (Warsaw: Fundacja Zeszytéw Literackich, 2006) 58-63. 


* Shoah Foundation, 14797 Lusia “Lisa” Hornstein, 14. 
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move them from one place to another. Inside the yard there were SS and 
Gestapo. She and her mother and sisters were kept there for about an hour, 
although it seemed to them an eternity. Eventually her mother worked up the 
courage to approach an officer and ask in German what they intended to do with 
them. He responded: We will put you all under the wall and shoot you. 
However, later, high-ranking Gestapo officers came and told all the women and 
children to go home. As they went home, the people on the sidewalk continued 
to throw rocks at them. Her mother extended an arm to protect her sister—she 
was hit by a rock, and blood gushed from her arm. Eventually they made their 
way home.°* Matylda Wyszynska and her family also experienced Lontskoho. 
Her father was taken first. He was brought home a day and a half or two days 
later completely unconscious. He stank of corpses. He remained unconscious for 
a long time, nervous movements and screams being the main signs of life. She 
and her stepmother were also taken. They were saved by a Ukrainian militiaman 
at the scene who was the brother of a school friend**-—those with the power to 
do harm also have the power to save. 

According to a Jewish source, a German officer put a stop to the mob 
violence at Lontskoho. A German non-commissioned officer tried to protect the 
Jewish labourers while the crowds on the rooftops demanded their death. The 
mob was quelled only when a German officer intervened and shouted with 
indignation: “We are not after all Bolsheviks.”°+ At Zamarstyniv street prison, 
according to one Jewish man who was forced to work there, a machine gun was 
brought to the site, and Jewish men were made to line up against the wall several 
times. But each time higher Gestapo functionaries prevented the execution.> 
The Wehrmacht suppressed the pogrom on the evening of | July, although 
isolated violent incidents continued for the next few days. 

Separate from the pogrom as such were the systematic murders perpetrated 
over the next few days by the Germans, perhaps even at Hitler’s direct order.*© 
These murders differ from the pogrom proper by the absence of crowd 
participation. It was an operation conducted by the German Einsatzgruppe C 
with the aid of the Ukrainian militia of the Stetsko government. The 
Einsatzgruppe-soldier Felix Landau wrote in his diary on 3 July 1941 that he 
took part in the execution of five hundred “defenceless men—even if they were 
only Jews.”°’ Edward Spicer was caught in the roundup of Jews for execution. 
What follows is a slightly condensed and edited version of his testimony: 


‘ Shoah Foundation, 51593 Tamara Branitsky, 53-57. 

. Shoah Foundation, 22876 Matylda Wyszynska, 36-39. 
™ Gold diary 4. 

°° 4 ZIH, 301/2242, Zygmunt Tune, 1. 
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[Days after the pogrom] I was caught by a group of Ukrainians not too far from 
where I lived, and we were taken to a place near the railroad station. First they were 
beating us all the way; then they pushed us down the staircase, until we were piled 
up one on top of another five-six high. We lay there for an hour or so; then they 
asked us to go back up the staircase. They lined us up, they were beating us, and 
then they marched us to [...] a large place; I think it was a hockey arena. They made 
us lie face down on the ground. Someone kicked me in the head. We had to lie there 
with our hands stretched out until the morning. During the night if anyone made a 
move, they killed them with their rifle butts. There were only men lying there. The 
second day was a hot day. They didn’t give us any water. Anything to eat—forget it. 
Then they got groups of people to go, supposedly, to work. They selected a group of 
about forty people. They were all lined up, and we were all jealous that they were 
going to work. In the meantime what we saw was just horrible. The Germans were 
beating that group with their rifle butts. Ukrainian civilians were coming around the 
place just to help the Germans to beat us. They used heavy pieces of wood like 
baseball bats. Then they took people away on trucks. We stayed one more night with 
our heads down, the same routine. In the morning some more trucks came up. Some 
Ukrainians came in with shovels, with all kinds of things. I didn’t believe people 
could do this to people. I’ve never seen atrocities like it. On the next day they were 
taking people again on trucks. I pushed myself forward to go on the truck, but a 
German SS officer grabbed me by the neck and wouldn’t let me go on the truck. 
When he looked away, I tried to sneak in again. He still wouldn’t let me go on the 
truck. Little did I realize that all of [those being taken away in the truck] were being 
shot. And the Ukrainians were digging the ditches. From what I understand there 
were over two thousand hostages killed [...]. 

How did I get out? They stopped suddenly taking people away, and one of the 
guards told us we were going to be released. But then he told us they were going to 
play with us a little bit: You’re going to have to rise up and fall down. Auf, lauf, 
hinlegen. Auf, lauf, hinlegen.>® Then I saw a lot of Ukrainians, civilians, in that 
place. They made us run around in circles, and each German and Ukrainian was 
beating Jews, and I could see a lot of them lying down, either dead or completely 
unconscious. I was lucky because I saw a German with a small stick so I was 
running around him. He was hitting me but I really didn’t feel any pain. You 
become numb. Then they let us all out, out of this place. I was at that time twenty- 
two years old. I slowly, painfully made my way back home.>? 


The Ukrainians who co-operated with the Germans in these executions were 
not actually civilians, but members of the militia, only a minority of whom wore 
uniforms. As of 2 July 1941 the Ukrainian militia in Lviv was operatively 


** A Polish memoirist also remembers passing in that part of Lviv and seeing a group of 
Jews being made to go up and down. Stefan Krynski, “Kartki ze wspomnien,” 20: 
<http://www.lwow.home.p!/weigl/krynski.html> (Accessed 24 March 2009). 

Re Shoah Foundation, 12729 Edward Spicer, 18-26. A very similar story, but dated to 10 
July, can be found in AZIH, 301/1864, Salomon Goldman, 1-5. Another similar account: 
AZIH, 302/26, Lejb Wieliczker, 4-12; a later version of the same: Leon Wiliczker Wells, 
The Janowska Road (New York: Macmillan, 1963) 36-43. 
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subordinated to the German SS. It was assigned “order duties inside the city,” 
according to Professor Hans Joachim Beyer, who was serving as a high official 
of the Sicherheitsdienst in the city and was deeply implicated in atrocities 
against Poles and Jews. The Ukrainian activist Kost’ Pan'kivs'kyi, who spent a 
lot of time with Beyer,*! also recalled the subordination of the militia in Lviv to 
the SS as of 2 July and that “the Germans immediately began to use the militia 
for their own aims, especially in what might be termed anti-Jewish matters.”© 
The detailed account of a Jewish survivor also explicitly identified the 
Ukrainians involved here as members of the militia.“’ Even though the militia 
was serving the Einsatzgruppe, Stetsko still regarded it as a force in the service 
of his Ukrainian government.™ 

The Lviv Judenrat estimated that two thousand Jews disappeared in the 
pogrom and executions of the first days of July 1941, but an internal German 
security report dated 16 July said that “police captured and shot some 7000 
Jews” at that time.® Arriving at a reasonable estimate of victims in cases of 
mass murder is often difficult. In this particular case, we might posit that the 
Judenrat underestimated the number of victims, because they counted the 
number of Jews they knew to be missing; they could have overlooked some. The 
German shooters, however, might have inflated the numbers to demonstrate how 
zealous they were in the performance of their duty. In any case, it is clear that 
thousands of Jews perished in Lviv in early July. 


UKRAINIAN NATIONALIST ACTORS 


Inquiry into other pogroms under Nazi occupation by Tomasz Szarota has 
shown that the modus operandi of the Germans was always to work with some 


si Orest Dziuban, ed., Ukrains'ke derzhavotvorennia. Akt 30 chervnia 1941. Zbirnyk 
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Krakivs'ki visti 6 July 1941. On Beyer, see Karl Heinz Roth, “Heydrichs Professor: 
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Peter Schottler (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1997) 262-342. 
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organized local group, which would spearhead each incident. As Dieter Pohl has 
observed: 


One should not underestimate the practical problems these SS men faced when they 
entered the Western Ukrainian towns. They did not know the population, the 
topography, and of course neither did they know the language. Thus, they were 
totally dependent on interpreters, local administrations or the militias that surfaced 
in June 1941.97 


In “a kind of tacit division of labor,” in Jurgen Matthaus’s phrase, local agents 
helped by identifying and persecuting Jews as well as carrying out pogroms.® 

In Lviv in 1941, the natural candidate for this kind of partnership was the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN), which had been working closely 
with the Germans for some years previously and looked at National Socialism as 
a model. On 2 May 1939 the head of OUN, Andrii Mel'nyk, assured German 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop that his organization was “related in 
world outlook to the same type of movements of Europe, in particular to 
National Socialism in Germany and fascism in Italy.” Kost' Pan'kivs'kyi, who 
himself collaborated with the Germans and took OUN to task for breaking with 
the Germans later in 1941, identified the members of OUN as “people who for 
years had had contacts with the Germans, who were ideologically linked with 
fascism and nazism, who in word and in print and in deed had for years been 
preaching totalitarianism and an orientation on Berlin and Rome.””° 

At the time that the Lviv pogrom broke out, OUN was a divided 
organization. In Lviv the faction led by Stepan Bandera (OUN-B) took over the 
nationalist movement. It was the Bandera faction of OUN that proclaimed a 
Ukrainian state on 30 June 1941. The head of the Ukrainian government was 
Yaroslav Stetsko, a prominent lieutenant of Bandera’s as well as an extreme 
anti-Semite. In spring 1939 he had published an article in Novyi shliakh, a 
Ukrainian nationalist newspaper in Canada, that articulated his thinking about 
Jews. Orest Martynowych has summarized Stetsko’s piece as follows: 


[...] Stetsko [...] insisted that Jews were “nomads and parasites,” a nation of 
“swindlers, materialists, and egotists,” “devoid of heroism, and lacking an idea that 
could inspire them to sacrifice.” Jews were only interested in “personal profit,” 
found “pleasure in the satisfaction of the basest instincts,” and were determined “to 
corrupt the heroic culture of warrior nations.” Ukrainians, Stetsko concluded, were 
“the first people in Europe to understand the corrupting work of Jewry,” and as a 
result they had separated themselves from the Jews centuries ago, thereby retaining 
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“the purity of their spirituality and culture.” Stetsko’s article also placed Jews at the 
centre of an international conspiracy by suggesting that Jewish capitalists and 
Jewish Communists were collaborating to promote Jewish interests. 7! 


Stetsko’s autobiography, written within two weeks after the proclamation of the 
Ukrainian state and addressed to the Germans who had subsequently arrested 
him, contained the following passage: 


I consider Marxism to be a product of the Jewish mind, which, however, has been 
applied in practice in the Muscovite prison of peoples by the Muscovite-Asiatic 
people with the assistance of the Jews. Moscow and Jewry are Ukraine’s greatest 
enemies and bearers of corruptive Bolshevik international ideas. 

Although I consider Moscow, which in fact held Ukraine in captivity, and not 
Jewry, to be the main and decisive enemy, I nonetheless fully appreciate the 
undeniably harmful and hostile role of the Jews, who are helping Moscow to enslave 
Ukraine. I therefore support the destruction of the Jews and the expedience of 
bringing German methods of exterminating Jewry to Ukraine, barring their 
assimilation and the like.72 


Stetsko’s proclamation of statehood, known by Ukrainian nationalists as the 
Act of 30 June 1941, did not have anything explicit to say about Jews, but it 
clearly declared its affinity with Nazi Germany: 


By the will of the Ukrainian people, the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
under the leadership of Stepan Bandera proclaims the renewal of the Ukrainian 
State, for which whole generations of the finest sons of Ukraine have paid with their 
lives [...]. 

The renewed Ukrainian State will collaborate closely with National Socialist 
Greater Germany, which under the leadership of Adolf Hitler is creating a new order 
in Europe and the world and is helping the Ukrainian people liberate themselves 
from Muscovite occupation [...]. 
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Long live the Sovereign United (Soborna) Ukrainian State, long live the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, long live the Leader of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists Stepan Bandera!” 


The Germans did not recognize this state and only tolerated its proclamation for 
a few days. They then arrested the nationalist leaders, including Stetsko and 
Bandera.”* The nationalists hoped the Germans would reconsider, and OUN-B 
held a series of meetings across Galicia to petition the Germans to recognize 
Ukrainian statehood and release the nationalist leadership. At these meetings it 
was stressed that resurgent Ukraine would take its place among the fascist states 
of the new Europe.” 

The Bandera faction of OUN had a clearly enunciated program of “Ukraine 
for Ukrainians,” which was the actual heading of a poster that OUN members 
pasted on walls all over Lviv as of 30 June.’° OUN had begun to plan ethnic 
cleansing as soon as it became aware of the likelihood of a German attack on the 
Soviet Union. Already in May 1941, when planning what it should do after the 
German invasion, OUN-B gave instructions to its militias to cleanse the terrain 
of hostile elements: “At a time of chaos and confusion it is permissible to 
liquidate undesirable Polish, Russian, and Jewish activists, especially supporters 
of Bolshevik Russian imperialism.””’ The instructions devoted a special section 
to “minorities policy.” National minorities “that are hostile to us, Russians, 
Poles, Jews” were marked for “destruction in battle.”’® The head of the OUN 
underground, Ivan Klymiv (Legenda), prepared leaflets before the outbreak of 
the German-Soviet war that were distributed or affixed in public spaces in Lviv 
on the day of the pogrom. One of them announced revolutionary tribunals that 
were to punish enemies of the Ukrainian movement, applying “mass (family and 
national) responsibility for all offenses against the Ukrainian State, the 
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Ukrainian Army, and the OUN.”” Another proclaimed: “People! Know! 
Moscow, Poland, the Hungarians, the Jews are your enemies! Destroy them!”®° 

Furthermore, the Banderites were convinced that Jews were the main 
supporters of the communists and particularly responsible for repressive actions 
against Ukrainians. The May 1941 instructions told OUN propagandists who 
were to work on Red Army soldiers to emphasize the Jewishness of 
communism: “Marxism is a Jewish invention” and “Stalinist and Jewish 
commissars are the arch-enemies of the people!”*! The identification of Jews 
with the Bolsheviks became particularly explosive in the summer of 1941, 
because of the NK VD massacres of political prisoners. 

Aside from motivations for anti-Jewish violence, OUN also had the means 
to implement it. The particular arm of OUN-B that was primarily responsible for 
organizing the pogrom was once considered to be a Ukrainian nationalist legion 
in German service, the Nachtigall battalion. But this version of events has 
proven to be a Soviet falsification intended to undermine the government of 
Konrad Adenauer in the Federal Republic of Germany. In 1959-1960 one of 
Adenauer’s ministers, Theodor Oberlander, was tried in absentia in an East 
German court for his role as the German liaison with Nachtigall and found 
guilty of abetting the pogrom. A West German court looking into the evidence 
exonerated Oberlinder and, at least as a unit, Nachtigall; it indicated that the 
East German evidence included Soviet fabrications. Ivan Patryliak, a specialist 
in the history of OUN and sympathetic to the organization, has provided a good 
review of the basic issues.®” An important argument that Nachtigall did not play 
a prominent role in the Lviv pogrom is the argument from silence. If it had, then 
this fact would have been mentioned in pre-1959 accounts of the persecution 
and extermination of Lviv’s Jewish population, such as in works by Philip 
Friedman,** Eliyahu Yones,** and Tadeusz Zaderecki. In early February 2008 
the Security Service of Ukraine released into wide circulation KGB documents 
that detailed how it had been fabricating the case.®° It is true that Nachtigall 
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executed Jews on its subsequent march to Vinnytsia,®*° but it seems not to have 
taken part, as a unit, in the Lviv pogrom or executions. There are, however, a 
few testimonies taken before 1959, when systematic falsification began, that 
state that members of Nachtigall participated in the pogrom.*” It is possible that 
the soldiers in these few cases were indeed from Nachtigall, but it is also 
possible that they were misidentified. Nachtigall had no insignia that 
distinguished it from other German units, so the identification could have been 
made solely on the basis of the language the soldiers in German uniform spoke. 
The Germans reported that their Ukrainian translators were intensely anti- 
Semitic and believed that every Jew should be killed,** so it is possible that 
these soldiers were translators being “rewarded” for their services rather than 
members of Nachtigall. Scholars now incline to the opinion that it was the 
militia set up by the OUN government on 30 June 1941 that spearheaded the 
pogrom on the following day.® Indeed, Nachtigall veteran Myroslav Kalba, in 
arguing the innocence of his battalion during the pogrom, cited an alleged order 
from battalion commander Roman Shukhevych: “Do not commit any crimes or 
retaliation against our enemies, whether Poles or Jews, because it is not our task 
to deal with them.” In the opinion of Patryliak, if such an order did indeed exist, 
then the meaning of Shukhevych’s words was that Nachtigall was to serve as 
one of the nuclei of a Ukrainian army, whose main task would be to fight at the 
front, while the destruction of enemies from the civilian population was the 
responsibility of others, namely “special German groups, the Banderite security 
service, the militia, and so forth.”” 

The Ukrainian National Militia was part of a long-term plan of OUN’s to 
militarize the nationalist movement and prepare for a national uprising under the 
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leadership of its own trained cadres. In March 1940 OUN-B ordered the 
formation of a “military section” in each OUN cell in every village. Specific, 
detailed instructions for units identified as militias were drawn up in May 1941 
as part of OUN’s planning for the war. Although according to plan the militias 
were to be centralized, centralization proved impossible to realize in practice.”! 

The first mention of the actual formation of a Ukrainian militia was 25 June 
1941 in the village of Mtyny (today in Poland). An OUN expeditionary group 
from Krakéw was following the Germans as they advanced on Galicia. In the 
vicinity of Miyny, according to a telegram Stetsko sent to Bandera, “a Jew” shot 
a German soldier and his horse, but the Germans killed “two conscious 
nationalists” in retaliation. Later that same day “Jews” killed another German 
soldier. “The Jews deliberately provoke,” he wrote. “They say they find the 
situation intolerable (im nema zhyttia), so they want to destroy our people and 
our population.” He announced to Bandera: “We are making a militia which will 
help to remove the Jews and protect the population.”°* This seems to have been 
a purely local militia. 

The formation of the militia in Lviv began in earnest on the morning of 30 
June 1941. Stetsko wrote in his memoirs that he entrusted the formation of the 
militia to Ivan Ravlyk,” who had accompanied him to Lviv as part of the OUN 
expeditionary group from Krakow. From other memoir literature, however, it is 
clear that Roman Shukhevych, the commander of Nachtigall, also played some 
role in appointing the militia leadership.” In fact, the militia recruited on St. 
George’s Hill, right where Nachtigall was encamped.”° 

A 1947 memoir of the Ukrainian activist Dmytro Honta indicates that the 
militia in Lviv was set up by the Bandera movement in a semi-conspiratorial 
manner. Honta related that most of those who volunteered for it were students. 
They were given an armband in the national colours to wear on their left arm. 
Honta, who had served in the army some twenty years previously, also tried to 
sign up, thinking his military experience could prove useful, but he was 
discouraged from joining. First, a young man from the countryside told him that 
“we’re in charge here,” but did not explain who the “we” were. Then some men 
who clearly were in charge told him to find something else to do—younger 
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people would serve as militiamen. He took off his armband and later that day 
served the Ukrainian movement by printing nationalist leaflets.”° 

Two men who played a major role in the Lviv militia barely survived the 
NKVD prison massacres. One was Bohdan Kazanivs'kyi, whom Shukhevych 
entrusted to appoint a militia commander for Lviv; another was Omelian Matla, 
the man whom Kazanivs'kyi appointed.?’ We can obtain an insight into their 
mindset from their testimony in early July before a German commission 
investigating the NKVD murders in Lviv. Matla had been incarcerated at the 
Zamarstyniv street prison and Brygidki. At Brygidki he was particularly 
mistreated. A fist to his face knocked out four teeth. He was beaten all over his 
body with a rubber baton. Frequent beatings left blood in his urine even after his 
release. Usually two men worked him over thoroughly as they interrogated. 
They would find what caused him the most pain and repeat that again and again. 
Often they would hit him with a fist under the chin and at the same time kick 
him in the groin. After the German-Soviet war broke out, the NK VD went on a 
rampage of murder. The perpetrators, he said, were for the most part Jews.”® 

The other survivor, Kazanivs'kyi, said he was beaten unconscious with the 
blunt edge of a cavalry sabre, later with fists and pistol stocks by five NKVD- 
men at once, deprived for days of food and water. He told of disgusting sanitary 
conditions in a temporary holding pen, actually a stable, in which prisoners were 
forced to defecate without removing their pants. In the NK VD prison in Sokal, 
he was taken to a dungeon, laid on a table, and tortured. The torture included 
waterboarding. He managed to escape from Brygidki before the murders 
began.” Kazanivs'kyi had nothing to say about Jewish involvement in these 
outrages, however. Although the men’s description of the horrendous conditions 
of the Soviet prisons and interrogations may sound exaggerated, it does not 
diverge radically from what we know of Stalinist interrogation practices.!”° 
Clearly, their experiences in the prisons would have generated a great deal of 
anger. 
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Thus two sources of the militia that was being formed on 30 June 1941 
were OUN activists who had come to Lviv from Krakéw and members of the 
OUN already in Lviv who were registering at St. George’s Hill. A third source 
was former Soviet Ukrainian militiamen. There was a minority of Ukrainian 
National Militiamen who wore navy blue uniforms, and they would have 
acquired them from serving in the Soviet militia.!°' Pogrom survivor Leopold 
Iwanier recognized some of the militiamen: “These were the same Ukrainians 
who were in the Soviet militia. They replaced the stars on their caps with 
tryzubs [stylized tridents—Ukrainian national symbols]. We knew them because 
we lived on their beat.”!°? The former Soviet militiamen may have switched 
allegiance because, as Timothy Snyder has noted, “in some cases people took 
part in German anti-Semitic policies to distance themselves, in the eyes of their 
new masters, from their own previous involvement in the Soviet 
administration.”!"> Another possibility is that some of these men had already 
been in OUN and infiltrated the Soviet militia to gain police experience.'!™ In 
any case, OUN valued professionalism and would have welcomed the 
participation of trained police personnel. 

In his memoirs published twenty-six years later, Stetsko categorically 
denied that the militia which his government set up was involved in any anti- 
Jewish actions.!°° Yet the evidence to the contrary is overwhelming. Dozens of 
eyewitness testimonies identify militiamen as prime actors during the pogrom. 
For example, Ryszard Ryndner wrote that “the Ukrainian militia seized Jews on 
the streets [and] took them to various assembly points, where they were 
mercilessly beaten.”!”° Felicja Heller remembered that when the Germans came, 
“Ukrainian nationalists organized ‘a Ukrainian police’” which seized Jews from 
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their apartments and took them to clean streets and work at the prisons.'°’ Lusia 
Hornstein said “the Ukrainians, police or militia or whatever they were,” were 
rounding up Jews and came to her family’s apartment. '°* Matylda Wyszynska, 
who was taken to Lontskoho during the prison action, was actually released by a 
Ukrainian militiaman at the scene whom she knew personally. ! 

Sometimes the eyewitnesses did not specifically identify the militia, but 
mentioned the blue and yellow armbands, worn on the left arm, which served as 
the militia insignia (except for those militiamen, already mentioned, who had 
uniforms). Janistaw Korezynski, for instance, saw “a group of Ukrainians with 
yellow and blue armbands” taking about seventy Jews to the Zamarstyniv street 
prison.!!° Professor Maurycy Allerhand noted in his diary on the day of the 
pogrom that he witnessed twenty or so Ukrainians beating Jews with sticks and 
whips: “That they were Ukrainians was evident not only from the blue and 
yellow armbands on their left arm but also from the curses directed against the 
Jews in the Ukrainian language.”''! Tamara Branitsky, then nineteen, saw 
Ukrainian guards, armed with rifles and wearing blue and yellow armbands on 
their left shoulders, forcing their way into apartments, eventually into hers as 
well; the Ukrainian guards slapped her mother and took her and her sisters to be 
beaten and humiliated at Lontskoho prison.!!? A certain Gold recorded that a 
“man with a ribbon in Ukrainian colours” demanded to see his passport, 
determined that he was a Jew, and sent him off to exhume bodies at Brygidki.!™ 
There are a number of other related testimonies. !!* 

Witnesses in denaturalization proceedings against alleged Ukrainian 
policemen who immigrated to the US made reference to Ukrainian militiamen 
active in the violence in Lviv in 1941. One of them, Chaim Shlomi, remembered 
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Bronistaw Holcman identified the men who mistreated his wife as policemen wearing 
blue and yellow armbands. (Diukov, Vtorostepennyi vrag 69.) 
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the seizure of Jews from their apartments: “[...] the Ukrainian Police that began 
the organization in the beginning there—they were still civilians without 
uniforms; they only had a blue and yellow band—they also began to remove 
Jews from the houses and to catch them on the streets.”''® When Abraham 
Goldberg was asked how he knew that those who arrested him were Ukrainian 
police, he responded: “They [...] wore bands that were blue and yellow, which 
were Ukrainian symbols. They had a rifle and they spoke Ukrainian.”!!° 

It is not only the large quantity of such testimony that makes it difficult to 
dismiss. It is also that this testimony has been collected in many different 
localities and at different times over a period of more than sixty years. The 
eyewitness testimony includes Jewish survivor accounts recorded by the Jewish 
Historical Commission in Poland right after the war!'’ as well as videotaped 
interviews collected all over the world by the Shoah Foundation in the 1990s 
and 2000s.'!* In addition to testimony in these two large collections, other 
Jewish memoirs and testimonies, written or recorded in different times, places, 
and circumstances, confirm that Ukrainian militiamen were playing the leading 
role in the Lviv pogrom.!'? There are also Polish witnesses to the role of the 
Ukrainian militia.'”° Understandably, Ukrainian memoirs are silent on the point 
of militia participation in the Lviv pogrom. 

What is said in the testimony is confirmed by photographic evidence. A 
film of one of the exhumations and prison actions shows a militiaman, 
recognizable by his armband, beating a Jewish man.! A still from a film that is 


° USHMM RG-06.09.01*43, Box 45, case of George Theodorovich, 8 March 1985, 
652; see also the testimonies of Joseph Romanski and Abraham Goldberg, 6 March 1985, 
515-517, 597-598. 

a Goldberg 598. 

In addition to those just cited, other testimonies collected by the Commission that 
implicate the Ukrainian militia are AZIH, 301/4654, Henryk Szyper, 11; 301/1160, 
Renata Braun, 1; 301/4626, Anna Maria Peiper, 1; and Lewin 59-60 (although published 
much later, Lewin’s memoir Przezylem was originally commissioned by the Commission 
in 1946). 
as In addition to those just cited: Shoah Foundation, 1339 Leon Berk, 42. 

‘Additional such sources: Leo Heiman, “They Saved Jews: Ukrainian Patriots Defied 
Nazis,” Ukrainian Quarterly 17.4 (Winter 1961): 326. “Diary” [actually a series of 
sketches towards a memoir] of J. Berman in “Teka Lwowska,” sketch 2, Yad Vashem 
Archives, T-32/50, 3. Maltiel 53-54, 162. Kessler 34-37. 

‘ai Musial, “Konterrevolutiondre Elemente” 176. Shoah Foundation, 28371 Jerzy 
Grzybowski, 25. Zaderecki 11. Rogowski, “Lwow pod znakiem Swastyki,” 50. 

*" USHMM Film Archive, tape 202B, story RG-60.0328. The time code for the start of 
this film of the prison action is 5:07:11; the beating by the militiaman occurs at 5:08:18— 
24. There are some stills from this film in USHMM Photo Archive, 23044 and 23094, but 
none shows the beating by the militiaman. An abridged version of the film is available on 
a YouTube film entitled Lemberg 1941, but this version has been edited to focus almost 
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now largely deteriorated shows a uniformed militiaman pulling a partially 
undressed woman by the hair at the Zamarstyniv street prison (Figure 3). 


Figure 3. A uniformed militiaman at Zamarstyniv street prison seizes a half-clad woman 
by her hair. This is a still from a now largely deteriorated film of the sexual abuse. 
(Public domain, National Archives and Records Administration; copy courtesy of United 


States Holocaust Memorial Museum). 


Another photo shows a uniformed militiaman with his armband on his left upper 
arm taking part in the arrest of Jews on a Lviv street.!?? In addition to these 


exclusively on the NKVD murders and barely shows the abuse of the Jews. For example, 
in the full USHMM film, a young woman is shown viciously beating a Jewish man and 
then crying as a German soldier comforts her. In the YouTube abridgement, however, 
one sees the same woman weeping and being comforted, but not her beating the man. On 
YouTube, there is only one scene of a Jew being beaten, but not by the militiaman. 
<http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=9dDONW2EU3Y> (Accessed 7 May 2010). 
Although this film later shows the exterior of Brygidki prison, it is unclear where the 
interior shots of the prison action and exhumation were taken. (I thank Kai Struve for 
pointing out to me that the interior footage may well have been taken in a different 
prison.) 

a USHMM, Photo Archive, 21418. I am uncertain of the location in the city. Yad 
Vashem identified the photo as being from the first days of the German occupation of 
Lviv, but dated it, for some reason to August 1942. The photo is unquestionably from 30 
June or 1 July 1941. It is reproduced in Eliyahu Yones, Die Strasse nach Lemberg: 
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photos of militiamen in uniform and/or with armbands, plainclothes militiamen 
have been identified at Zamarstyniv street by Jeffrey Burds.!7° 

In the women’s action of 1 July, memoirs and photographs show the 
perpetrators as mainly grown men, but also teenagers and even children (Figure 4). 


Figure 4. A woman stripped to her underwear is being chased by a uniformed boy with a 


stick as well as by an adolescent. The action is taking place near Zamarstyniv street 
prison, on a street then called Pompierska. Now that street is called Vesela, that is, Happy 
Street. (Courtesy of Wiener Library). 


Zwangsarbeit und Widerstand in Ostgalizien 1941-1944 (Frankfurt am Main: Fischer 
Taschenbuch Verlag, 1999) 23. 


ae Jeffrey Burds’ research is as yet unpublished. He matched up pogromists from photos 


in the Wiener Library collection with identification cards of Ukrainian militiamen. See 
Himka, “Dostovirnist' svidchennia,” 61, 63-64. 
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A ten-year-old Jewish girl witnessed six-year-old boys near Brygidki prison 
pulling out women’s hair and old men’s beards.'*4 Maria Gesiola remembers 
that while she and her aunt were negotiating with the Ukrainians who came to 
their apartment about leaving her uncle alone, a nine-year-old boy stepped 
forward and settled the issue by telling the uncle: Come, you old Jew.!” 
Certainly, some of these children simply joined the pogrom for adventure, but 
others were child soldiers of the national revolution. Szarota’s comparative 
analysis of pogroms in Nazi-occupied Europe shows that youth and even 
children were involved in pogroms elsewhere, for example, in Warsaw and 
Paris, and that usually they were recruited from right-radical youth groups.!° In 
Western Ukraine, youth associated with the Bandera movement were the most 
likely child and adolescent perpetrators. In Galicia, the best organized and most 
numerous youth organization active in the immediate aftermath of the Soviet 
withdrawal was the OUN-B youth group (iunatstvo), which had seven thousand 
members in the underground in April 1941.!77 

Why did OUN use its militia in Lviv to organize a pogrom and round up 
Jews for the Germans to kill? Partially, this flowed from the anti-Semitism of 
the Ukrainian nationalist movement and its leaders. Yet, anti-Semitism does not 
necessarily translate directly into such violence. In fact, OUN seemed to 
perceive the Poles as much more important enemies than the Jews. In September 
1939, when OUN acted openly and took advantage of the civil war conditions 
created by the Soviet invasion of Eastern Poland/Western Ukraine, OUN units 
killed thousands of Poles. In summer 1941, as the Germans invaded, OUN 
militias and related organizations were involved in the murder of tens of 
thousands of Jews, but of relatively few Poles.'** When the OUN-led Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army (UPA) definitively broke with the Germans in the late 
winter/early fall of 1943, it focused its attention on Poles, killing tens of 
thousands of them. In its official pronouncements, OUN always put Russians at 
the top of its enemy list. Hence the focus on violence against Jews in the first 
days of the German occupation seems to be somewhat anomalous. The anomaly 
is most plausibly explained as an attempt by OUN to demonstrate to the 
Germans that it shared their anti-Jewish perspectives and that it was worthy to 
be entrusted with the formation of a Ukrainian state. 


a Hescheles 19. 

“a Shoah Foundation, 29911 Maria Gesiola, 11. 

i Szarota 10, 60. 

Pe Patryliak 171. In Volhynia the OUN-B youth group was said to have taken over all the 
secondary schools on the eve of the German invasion. Patryliak 181. 


* Ewa Siemaszko estimated that OUN-led violence took the lives of at least 1036 Poles 
in Volhynia and 2242 in Galicia in 1939, with the comparable figure for both Volhynia 
and Galicia in 1941 being 443. Ewa Siemaszko, “Bilans zbrodni,” Biuletyn Instytut 
Pamieci Narodowej 7-8.116—117 (July-August 2010): 80-81. 
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THE CARNIVAL CROWD 


In addition to the politically driven Ukrainian militia, many civilians of Lviv 
took part in the violence. Some Jewish testimonies ignored or were ignorant of 
the political dimension and simply identified the pogromists as Ukrainian thugs 
or a Ukrainian mob.!”? It was indeed the norm in such pogroms elsewhere in 
Europe for lumpen elements to join in the violence. The identification of the 
perpetrators as riff-raff (the term usually used in Ukrainian literature is 
shumovynnia) iS even more common in Ukrainian memoirs and 
interpretations.!°° That the Ukrainians involved in the pogrom were merely 
thugs, marginal social elements, is the explanation favoured by those concerned 
to uphold the reputation of OUN: the atrocities committed by the Soviet NK VD, 
the incitement by Germans, and the presence of criminal elements resulted in a 
violent conflagration without the involvement of any particular organization. '*! 

But there are serious problems with the spontaneous combustion theory. 
The co-ordination of actions around the three prisons and throughout the city 
bespeaks some overall planning. Paul R. Brass, a political scientist who has 
studied riots and pogroms in a wide-ranging comparative perspective, believes 
that “the kinds of violence that are committed in ethnic, communal, and racial 
‘riots’” are largely the work of “specialists,” including “local militant group 
leaders.” He largely discounts what he terms the “‘riff-raff’ theory,” while 
pointing out that these violent incidents can often involve heterogeneous social 
elements. “In practice,” he writes, “there are virtually always some elements of 
organization and planning before riots as well as pogroms. Moreover, much of 
the organization and planning which does go on is designed both to give the 
appearance of spontaneity and to induce spontaneous actions on the part of the 
populace.” !32 

OUN itself opposed genuinely spontaneous outbursts and believed that its 
task was to “take control of the revolutionary spontaneity of the masses.”!*? 
Two films of the arrests of Jews in Lviv on 30 June give the strong impression 
that there are certain leaders who act in concert and know exactly what they are 
doing.'** It is difficult to imagine that the OUN militia, which was definitely on 


a Himka, “Dostovirnist' svidchennia,” 46, 63. 

i Pan'kivs'kyi, Vid derzhavy do komitetu 35. Nakonechnyi 112. 

ss) Andriy J. Semotiuk, “The Stepan Bandera Quandary,” Kyiv Post 19 April 2010: 
<http://kyivpost.com/news/opinion/op_ed/detail/64386/> (Accessed 28 April 2010). 
Nakonechnyi 100-101. 

Paul R. Brass, “Introduction: Discourses of Ethnicity, Communalism, and Violence,” 
in Riots and Pogroms, edited by Paul R. Brass (New York: New York University Press, 
1996) 12, 16-21, 33. 

' Tastructions of May 1941 cited in Patryliak 113. 
i One is a German newsreel: Deutsche Wochenschau — Nr. 566 / 29 / 10.07.1941. For 
information on this film see  <http://www.cine-holocaust.de/cgi-bin/gdq?efw00 
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the scene in Lviv, would have let these outrages occur if they did not at least 
approve of them. 

Ukrainian memoirists emphasize that there was a large Polish participation 
in the violence. Kost' Pan'kivs'kyi said that since Poles made up the majority of 
the lumpen population of Lviv, it was natural that they were the ones who were 
beating Jews in the streets.!°° Both Pan'kivs'kyi and Ievhen Nakonechnyi wrote 
that Polish pogromists would often don yellow-and-blue armbands, but they 
could be recognized by how feebly they spoke Ukrainian.'°° It may well be true 
that Polish criminals used the occasion of the pogrom to rob Jewish 
apartments,'*7 but it is significant that they chose to disguise themselves as 
Ukrainian militiamen. 

The presence of Polish pogromists in Lviv in 1941 finds reflection in other 
documentation. As Tamara Branitsky remembered the crowd that tormented her, 
she said that they looked like Ukrainians to her and her family, but probably 
Polish people were there too.'*? Rose Moskowitz identified the crowds that 
attacked Jews in Lviv as Poles. After the Germans took Lviv in July, they let the 
Polish population do what they pleased, she said; “and you can imagine what 
they liked to do”—they were beating up Jewish people on the streets.'°? A 
member of the Mel'nyk wing of OUN sent a situational report to the leadership 
that characterized the Lviv pogrom as a demonstration of Polish power: 
“Between the departure of the Bolsheviks and the arrival of the Germans, the 
Poles on their own authority organized a Jewish pogrom in order perhaps to 
certify the Polishness of Lviv.”!*° Thus, the urban crowd that participated in the 
pogrom was of mixed nationality. 


fbw000826.gd> (Accessed 19 August 2008). A silent copy of most of this film is in 
USHMM RG-60.0267, tape 201. The second film was brought to my attention by 
Arianna Silecky in 2008. This silent footage shows men and some women being arrested, 
mainly on Copernicus street. It was taken by a photographer with the First Alpine 
Division (J. Gebirgs-Division). It was in the possession of the Ukrainian Canadian 
Research and Documentation Centre in Toronto, which did not allow other institutions to 
make copies; at present, however, the original has been lost. (A digital copy is in the 
possession of the author.) 


Pan'kivs'kyi, Vid derzhavy do komitetu 35. 


°° Nakonechnyi 112-113, 115. Pan'kivs'kyi, Vid derzhavy do komitetu 35-36. 
137 
During the Anschluss pogrom in Vienna in 1938, criminals also donned Nazi 


armbands and robbed Jewish homes of their money, jewelry, silverware, furniture, and 
carpets. Leonidas E. Hill, “The Pogrom of November 9-10, 1938 in Germany,” in Brass 
97. 

ne Shoah Foundation, 51593 Tamara Branitsky, 50. 

oe Shoah Foundation, 9851 Rose Moskowitz, 18. 

ne “Zvit pro polozhennia na Ukrains'kykh Zemliakh zaniatykh nim. armiieiu,” 12 July 
1941, Hontivka, Chernivtsi raion, Vinnytsia oblast, in Library and Archives Canada, 
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The crowd tormented the Jews as militiamen marched them through the 
street and held them prisoner in the courtyards of the prisons. As depicted by 
Jewish survivors, the people in the crowd were motivated by blood lust and base 
instincts. The pogrom was an orgiastic experience. It also had important 
elements of carnival. 

Much of what William W. Hagen wrote about the motivations and 
behaviour of the pogrom crowd in Lviv in 1918 also applies to the crowd in 
Lviv in 1941. His observation that the pogrom of 1918 was a social ritual 
playing out “public dramas designed to repair a society fallen out of the rightful 
order”!*! can certainly apply to 1941. This was the meaning of the rituals that 
identified Jews with communism. The perception that Jews had risen from near 
the bottom of the social hierarchy before the war to near the top under the 
Bolsheviks explains the vehement insistence on putting the Jews back in their 
place.'4” The social advancement of Jews under the Soviets violated “a deep- 
seated insistence” within Polish and Ukrainian popular culture that Jews should 
remain “passive, powerless, and defenseless.”'*? As in 1918, “carnavalesque 
elements were central” to the “character and purpose”! of the 1941 pogrom. 
This is borne out by the impressment of Jewish professionals to clean streets and 
latrines during both pogroms.'*5 Furthermore, “the carnival tradition warranted 
sexual license,”!*° 
pogroms. 

The crowd was not the initiator of the pogrom of 1941, but it influenced the 
course of what happened. Although rituals and sexual humiliation and violence 
sometimes accompanied more secluded and systematic executions of Jews 
during the Holocaust, the large place these phenomena occupied in Lviv on 1 
July 1941 derives from the presence of the crowd. The organizers of the pogrom 
played to the crowd, allowing it to perform its rituals and live out its riotous 
carnival in the interstices of their more systematic arrests and executions. The 


and violent sexual display was characteristic of both 


Andriy Zhuk Collection, MG 30 C167, vol. 147, file 33. I am grateful to Marco Carynnyk 
for providing me with a copy. 

ac Hagen 203. 

a owe this point to Sofia Grachova: “And is not the explanation for the diffusion of the 
myth of the Jew-communist not the fact that the abolition of discriminatory restrictions 
under Soviet rule was understood by the non-Jewish population as a threat to their own 
dominant position? And was not one of the reasons for the extraordinary ferocity of the 
pogromists in the summer of 1941 the desire to terrify and humble the Jews, ‘to put them 
in their place’?” Sofia Grachova [Sofiia Hrachova], “Vony zhyly sered nas?” Krytyka 9.4 
(2005): 26. 

. Hagen 219. 

ae Hagen 204. 

For 1918, see Hagen 214-215. 

ne Hagen 214. 
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crowd also built off its own fury and lust, expanding the space and time for its 
particular interests, as many of the testimonies already cited make clear. !47 


THE GERMANS 


Matthdus has observed that crimes such as the Lviv pogrom “would not have 
been committed without Operation Barbarossa,” and hence, “German policy is 
key to the understanding of non-German involvement.”'** This broad level of 
responsibility seems apparent. 

It is also apparent that the German military were in charge of the situation 
in Lviv, and had they wished to put a stop to the pogrom, they would have and 
could have; in fact, eventually they did, turning off the violence as if it flowed 
from a tap. German soldiers were frequently on the scene. Wolf Lichter 
remembered that the Jews who were being tormented by Ukrainians hoped that 
the Germans would restore order, but the majority of Germans either joined in or 
just passed by.'#? During the humiliation of women, ROza Wagner and other 
Jewish women asked German soldiers walking by the Zamarstyniv street prison 
courtyard to intervene with the pogromists on their behalf. “That is the revenge 
of the Ukrainians,” they replied, with evident approval of the violence. A 
German film crew took photos of the naked women, which they said would 
appear in Der Stiirmer (but never did).'*° A photograph in the possession of 
David Preston shows a beaten Jew lying on the street and a German soldier 
walking by (Figure 5). 


oe See above, especially pp. 215-216, 219. 
os Matthdus 268. 
‘® Shoah Foundation, 29342 Wolf Lichter, 11. 


- Himka, “Dostovirnist'’ svidchennia,” 46-47, 60, 62. Although the Germans carefully 
photographed anti-Jewish incidents, they did not actually use them for propaganda 
purposes. Szarota 66. I would like to thank Oksana Mykhed for searching Der Stiirmer 
for me. 
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Figure 5. A Jewish man lies in the street. In the foreground, a German soldier passes by. 
In the background are onlookers; they hold kerchiefs over their mouths and noses to 
protect them from the smell of the corpses of the NKVD victims in Brygidki prison. 


(Courtesy of David Lee Preston). 


Alexander Redner, who was then twelve, remembers German soldiers inciting 
Ukrainians to participate in the Lviv pogrom.!>! 

It also emerges from the testimonies that Germans were executing Jews by 
shooting both on the day of the pogrom, at the three prisons, and in the 
following days, after gathering Jews in a hockey arena. The shootings that 
occurred on 2 July and after were clearly the work of Einsatzgruppe C. It is 
unclear, however, who was shooting Jews on the day of the public pogrom, 


ve Shoah Foundation, 7394 Alex Redner, 41, 44. 
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since it could have been the First Alpine Division of the Wehrmacht, the main 
occupation force in Lviv, or else an advance group of Einsatzgruppe C, namely 
Einsatzkommando 4b, which arrived in the city on the afternoon of 30 June. !>? I 
lean to the view that the shooters were members of the Einsatzkommando. At 
this time, the Einsatzgruppen did not have clear instructions and were feeling 
their way in the murder of Jews; this was a time when they concentrated on 
killing men of military age and Jewish intelligentsia,!* and such were the 
targets of the shootings at the Lviv prisons. 

It is also unclear whether OUN, in organizing the Lviv pogrom, was 
directly responding to an order of Richard Heydrich, head of the Reich Security 
Main Office. A few months before the Lviv pogrom and a month before drafting 
instructions for militias, OUN-B went on record as opposing pogroms. Below is 
the text of a resolution taken by the organization at its “grand assembly” in 
Krakow in April 1941: 


The Jews in the USSR are the most devoted support of the ruling Bolshevik regime 
and the advance guard of Muscovite imperialism in Ukraine. The Muscovite- 
Bolshevik government exploits the anti-Jewish moods of the Ukrainian masses in 
order to divert their attention from the real source of evil and in order to direct them 
during the time of uprising into pogroms against Jews. The Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists struggles against the Jews as the support of the Muscovite- 
Bolshevik regime, at the same time making the popular masses aware that Moscow 
is the main enemy. !54 


This resolution, which repudiates pogroms as a method of revolutionary 
struggle, fits well with OUN’s distrust of spontaneity. It is possible, however, 
that it had to be revised, in light of developments on the very eve of the 
Germans’ attack on the USSR. At Heydrich’s invitation, dozens of SS and 
police personnel gathered on 17 June 1941 for a special meeting in Berlin that 
conveyed instructions regarding the encouragement of so-called “self-cleansing” 
actions.!°> Heydrich’s message was later summarized in a telegram he sent to 
Einsatzgruppe leaders on 29 June: 


152.025 ‘ ‘ py 
Kai Struve, “Tremors in the Shatterzone of Empires: Eastern Galicia in Summer 


1941,” in Shatterzone of Empires: Identity and Violence in the German, Habsburg, 
Russian, and Ottoman Borderlands, edited by Omer Bartov and Eric D. Weitz 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, forthcoming). Tamara Branitsky’s testimony 
cited above (p. 219) refers to Gestapo and SS in the prison yard and their threat to shoot 
all the Jews there. 


'®S Matthiius 254-258. 


o Ukrains‘ka suspil'no-politychna dumka v 20 stolitti. Dokumenty i materialy, edited by 
Taras Hunczak [Hunchak] and Roman Solchanyk [Sol'chanyk], 3 vols. (N.p.: Suchasnist’, 
1983) 3: 15. 


> ¢ 7arota 210-214. 
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One should not put any obstacle in the way of efforts at self-cleansing arising in 
anti-communist and anti-Jewish circles on the territories to be newly occupied. On 
the contrary, one should provoke these, leaving no traces, intensify them if 
necessary, and direct them on the right track, but in such a way that local “self- 
defence groups” would not later be able to cite orders or political promises made. !°° 


There is no direct confirmation that OUN was informed of Heydrich’s 
intentions; on the other hand, neither can such a possibility be rejected. From 
Patryliak’s research it is clear that OUN was able to co-ordinate its military 
activities with the Germans in the second half of June 1941,!>” so in principle it 
could also have co-ordinated with them about pogroms against and executions 
of Jews. A problem with this scenario, as Kai Struve has pointed out to me in 
conversations, is that OUN worked most closely with German military 
intelligence, the Abwehr, rather than with the SS. Perhaps, however, OUN found 
out from Lithuanian nationalists, who were in contact with both OUN and the 
SS and who themselves perpetrated a bloody pogrom in Kaunas on 25—29 June 
1941. Or perhaps there was a German intermediary who straddled several 
camps, such as Professor Beyer, mentioned above. A major problem with 
establishing just how directly the Lviv pogrom was inspired by Reich security is 
that the particular situation worked against documentation. Heydrich had left 
specific orders that there were to be no traces connecting Reich security with 
local nationalists organizing pogroms. OUN itself was a highly conspiratorial 
organization, one that had been able not only to carry off many political 
assassinations in interwar Poland but also had managed to survive in the 
underground under Soviet rule. During the pogrom, it had even taken the 
precaution, as photographs indicate, to place plainclothes militiamen in public 
roles. 

Although therefore the question may never be adequately settled through 
documentation, the hypothesis that OUN was reacting to Heydrich’s express 
desires seems to me to flow from the logic or psychology of the situation. From 
OUN internal documents, including the April 1941 resolution against pogroms 
as well as the instructions for wartime prepared in May 1941, it is clear that 
OUN preferred systematic violence that it controlled to public violence that 
allowed for spontaneity. Research I have been conducting on OUN activities in 
smaller towns in Galicia confirms this preference: the normal modus operandi of 
the militias was to round up Jews and take them outside town for execution. 
Moreover, the crowd in Lviv was to a large extent Polish, but OUN-B would not 
have wanted Poles to exercise any kind of violent agency. Indeed, the 
representative of OUN-M, who was not privy to the inner workings of OUN-B, 


© Deter Longereich with Dieter Pohl, eds., Die Ermordung der europdischen Juden: 
Eine umfassende Dokumentation des Holokaust 1941-1945 (Munich and Ziirich: Piper, 
1989) 118-119. 
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interpreted the pogrom as a demonstration of Polish nationalism. After all, the 
pogrom that Lviv had experienced twenty-three years earlier had been precisely 
that. Thus, it is difficult to imagine that OUN would have decided upon a 
pogrom purely of its own volition. Something weighty must have motivated it, 
and the most likely something was Heydrich’s policy. 

The final question to be considered is why the Germans, or Reich security 
specifically, were interested in generating pogroms. Hilberg, who believed that 
German agency was the key to all the pogroms, suggested the following reasons 
for the pogroms: 


The administrative principle was very simple: every Jew killed in a pogrom was one 
less burden for the Einsatzgruppen [...].The psychological consideration was more 
interesting. The Einsatzgruppen wanted the population to take a part—and a major 
part at that—of the responsibility for the killing operations [...].[T]he pogroms were 
to become a defensive weapon with which to confront an accuser, or an element of 
blackmail that could be used against the local population. !58 


Although these are reasonable suppositions, there is no proof for them. Szarota 
also supposed that the Germans were interested in blaming the anti-Jewish 
violence on local pogromists, and that was why he thought the Germans were so 
interested in filming them.'°? Yet if the Germans had plans to blame the 
disappearance of East European Jews on the local populations, they never 
seriously actualized them. 

Szarota also hypothesized that the Germans used the pogroms to encourage 
Jews to accept ghettoization. They could present the ghettos to Jewish leaders as 
measures aimed at protecting Jews from the wrath of the local population. !© 
Indeed, Jews sometimes expressed a certain relief when the pogroms came to an 
end and the Germans took over. Rose Moskowitz remembered how a relative 
calm was restored after the Germans stopped the rioting in Lviv. But, she added, 
they then issued their prohibitive laws against the Jews.!°! In favour of Szarota’s 
hypothesis is that guidelines regarding ghettoization were issued in August, at 
the end of the wave of pogroms; these guidelines, however, were “hardly 
coherent.”!© A ghetto was not established in Lviv until the fall. 

The lack of clarity regarding the purpose of the wave of pogroms fits well 
with the thinking of most Holocaust scholars at present that the Germans were 
still improvising in the earliest phase of the war against the Soviet Union. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In this study, we have examined three actors in the Lviv pogrom of | July 1941. 
Although it is impossible at present, and probably for the future, to establish all 
the facts with certainty, the general outline of the actors’ roles emerges with 
some clarity. The Germans created the conditions for the outbreak of the 
pogrom. At the very least, they tolerated it, but it is more likely that they had 
encouraged it in the first place. Although it was others who mainly arrested Jews 
and made them the objects of a violent carnival, it was the Germans who lined 
them up and shot them, both during and after the pogrom. It is probable that 
more responsibility for encouraging the pogrom and executing Jewish men lay 
with the SS, including Heydrich himself, than with the Wehrmacht. 

The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists under the leadership of Stepan 
Bandera provided the engine of the pogrom. It set up a short-lived government 
in Lviv on 30 June 1941 headed by a vehement anti-Semite. It simultaneously 
plastered the city with leaflets that encouraged ethnic cleansing. It also formed a 
militia that assumed a leadership role in the pogrom. Militiamen went from 
apartment to apartment in Jewish neighbourhoods to arrest Jewish men and 
women for pogrom activities at two of the prisons; they arrested Jews on the 
street for a third prison that was more distant from where the Jewish population 
was concentrated. They conveyed the Jews to the prisons and were also present 
there at the maltreatment and execution of Jews. The day after the pogrom they 
began to work directly for the Einsatzgruppen, again arresting Jews for 
execution by the Germans. OUN co-operated with the Germans in these anti- 
Jewish actions primarily because it hoped such collaboration would facilitate 
German recognition of its state. OUN’s anti-Semitism made assistance in anti- 
Jewish violence palatable, but it is unlikely that it was an independent factor in 
the decision to stage a pogrom. 

As to the crowd, which is what made the pogrom a pogrom, its interest was 
in carnival. It relished role reversal, upturning the social hierarchy—Jewish 
professionals on their hands and knees cleaning streets. Those who were 
perceived as having been in charge during the Soviet occupation were now 
humiliated and forced to admit their guilt in ritualistic spectacles. The stinking 
corpses of murdered political prisoners seemed to justify an apocalyptical 
revenge against the perceived perpetrators, namely the Jewish population. A 
particular conjuncture of high politics allowed the urban crowd to act out an 
uninhibited script of robbery, sexual assault, beating, and murder, demanding 
these actions and delighting in them. 
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20. The Reception of the Holocaust in 
Postcommunist Ukraine 


On the eve of World War II the bulk of what is today Ukraine con- 
stituted the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. This was a polity 
with little control over its own affairs, especially after the intensifi- 
cation of centralization under Stalin. Although the Bolsheviks pro- 
moted Ukrainian language and culture in the republic in the 1920s, 
the 1930s saw a retreat from Ukrainization and the arrest, exile, and 
execution of Ukrainian writers, artists, and other cultural workers. 
In the course of collectivization, extraordinarily large grain requisi- 
tions were imposed on the Ukrainian republic. When the local offi- 
cials responsible for collecting the grain saw that famine was breaking 
out, they hoped that the requisitions could be lowered. Stalin inter- 
preted their reluctance to collect all the grain as nationalist resistance; 
he massively purged the Ukrainian party and ordered the ruthless 
expropriation of food from villages to meet the assigned quotas. The 
result was a famine that killed about three-and-a-half million citi- 
zens of the Ukrainian republic in 1932-33. Although famine raged 
in all the grain-growing regions of the Soviet Union, excess mortal- 
ity was the most intensive in Ukraine and in the Ukrainian-inhabited 
regions of the Kuban (in the Russian republic). Since 1988 Ukraini- 
ans have referred to this famine as the Holodomor, and it occupies an 
important place in Ukrainian historical narratives. A major paroxysm 
of political murder also occurred in 1937 as part of the Great Terror 
that affected the entire Soviet Union.! 

In the prewar and war era, the Crimea was not part of Ukraine, 
as it is today, but part of Russia. Other parts of today’s Ukraine were 
accumulated in the course of World War II. Poland had a large ter- 
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ritory that would later be annexed by the Soviet Union, namely the 
regions of Galicia (or Eastern Galicia) and Volhynia. The Ukrainians 
of Galicia had fought a bitter war with the Poles in the aftermath of 
World War I to keep Galicia out of Poland. In the interwar period the 
Polish authorities did little to mollify the Ukrainian population and 
much to antagonize it. Polish policies fed an ever more radical nation- 
alism, which took institutional form in 1929 as the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists (0uN). The oun engaged in acts of terror- 
ism against Polish officials as well as against Ukrainians who sought 
to compromise with the Polish government. It also fell increasingly 
under the influence of the Central European radical right, particu- 
larly Italian fascism and German national socialism. The oun split 
in 1940 between a wing led by Stepan Bandera (younger, strong in 
Galicia) and a wing led by Andrii Melnyk (older, strong in emigra- 
tion and in Bukovina). After Germany had basically defeated Poland, 
the Red Army invaded Galicia and Volhynia (17 September 1939), and 
these territories were incorporated into the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. They remained under Soviet rule until the German invasion 
of the USSR in the summer of 1941. The Soviets reconquered them 
in the summer of 1944. The reimposition of Soviet rule was difficult, 
since the Soviets faced armed resistance from the Ukrainian Insur- 
gent Army (known by its Ukrainian acronym ura); the insurgency 
was not defeated until 1950. Smaller Ukrainian territories that were 
not part of Ukraine before the war were Transcarpathia and north- 
ern Bukovina. Transcarpathia was incorporated into Czechoslovakia 
after World War I, but it fell to Hungary after the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia in March 1939. After the Red Army conquered Hun- 
gary, it retained Transcarpathia. Northern Bukovina had been part 
of Romania until Stalin demanded it from King Carol in June 1940. 
Romania reconquered it in the aftermath of the German attack on the 
Soviet Union, and the Soviets took it back in 1944. 

The territorial situation was no less complicated during the war 
itself. Hungary held Transcarpathia, and Romania held northern 
Bukovina. Romania also occupied a large strip of territory north of 
Odessa that it called Transnistria (not to be confused with the break- 
away Slavic republic in present-day Moldova). The Germans occupied 
the rest of Ukraine but in different administrative-territorial arrange- 
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ments. In August 1941 Galicia was incorporated as the Distrikt Gali- 
zien into the General Gouvernement (the rump of the former Poland). 
Volhynia and most of pre-1939 Soviet Ukraine were incorporated 
into the Reichskommissariat Ukraine.? Crimea and the easternmost 
parts of Ukraine, including Kharkiv, were never incorporated into the 
Reichskommissariat but remained directly under military administra- 
tion. Dispersed among different administrations, Ukrainians did not 
have a common experience of the war. In independent, postcommu- 
nist Ukraine the population remains divided regionally over the pol- 
itics of memory with regard to the Second World War. There is even 
a division of nomenclature. Some Ukrainians refer to “World War II,” 
which started in 1939 with the German invasion of Poland, and oth- 
ers to the “Great Patriotic War,” which started in 1941 with the Ger- 
man invasion of the Soviet Union. 

The total population of Ukraine’s present territory on the eve of 
the war is estimated at 41.2 million.? The great majority of that popu- 
lation was of Ukrainian ethnicity, but there were also significant pop- 
ulations of Russians, Poles, Jews, and other nationalities. The Jews 
were more thickly settled in the west of Ukraine, where they made 
up about ro percent of the population, than in the east. Many west- 
ern Ukrainian towns had a Jewish population accounting for a third 
to a half of the population. In the west there were Jews also living 
in villages. There were probably about 2.5 million people whom the 
invading Germans would have deemed Jews. Under a million were 
evacuated east when the Germans attacked. About 1.5 million Jews 
were murdered in the Holocaust.* 

Most of the Jews who perished in Ukraine were shot and buried in 
ravines and mass graves. The shooters were primarily Einsatzgruppen 
C and D, Romanian troops, and German and Ukrainian police. Lit- 
tle effort was made to keep the shootings secret, and many non-Jews 
voluntarily or involuntarily witnessed the executions or the fresh mass 
graves. In western Ukraine Jews were also deported to death camps in 
Auschwitz, Betzec, and elsewhere. 

Of particular importance for understanding the reception of the 
Holocaust in postcommunist Ukraine is an account of how the non- 
Jewish population of Ukraine, and especially the ethnic Ukrainians, 
related to the Jews during the Catastrophe. It has become the prac- 
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tice in Holocaust studies to organize our knowledge using the catego- 
ri . victim, perpetrator, and bystander as well as collaboration, rescue, 
and resistance. The more scholars explore the details of how the Holo- 
caust transpired in Eastern Europe, the more they realize how fluid 
these categories are, or rather, they realize the inadequacy of imposing 
such order on a complicated, dynamic past. For example, a Red Army 
soldier, maltreated and malnourished in a German pow camp, watch- 
ing his comrades succumb one by one, could be offered a chance to 
live if he entered German service as a guard at a labor, concentration, 
or death camp. In this capacity the erstwhile victim could transform 
into a heinous perpetrator. But there were also the rare cases in which 
such a person might later become a rescuer, selling arms to the Jewish 
resistance and escaping together with Jews whose flight he facilitated. 
During the pogrom in Boryslav in July 1941, Ukrainian police mas- 
sacred many, many Jews, but there are a few survivors of that pogrom 
who owe their lives precisely to rescue by Ukrainian policemen.* Res- 
cuers could change, too. They might begin by hiding Jews, but over- 
come by fear of the consequences, they could denounce them to the 
police, or overcome by greed for the Jews’ property, they might kill 
them themselves. 

Jewish survivors, on the whole, remember the ethnic Ukrainians 
as hostile. Many have retained strong anti-Ukrainian feelings as a 
result of their wartime experiences, even in cases where they were 
actually rescued by Ukrainians.’ Perhaps to some extent this reflects 
a Jewish stereotype of brutal Ukrainian peasants, but it is more likely 
a response to the deep sense of betrayal felt by Jews who understood 
that too many of their Ukrainian neighbors were ready to acquiesce 
in or participate in their murder. Dieter Pohl, a scholar who knows 
a great deal about the Holocaust in Ukraine, estimates that roughly 
thirty thousand to forty thousand Ukrainians took part in the mur- 
der of Jews.’ There were also those—and they were many—who never 
killed directly but in one way or another contributed to the process. 
Many ethnic Ukrainians benefited from the destruction of the Jews. 

The first wave of killing in which ethnic Ukrainians participated 
was the pogroms of the summer of 1941 in the immediate wake of the 
Germans’ attack on the USSR. Throughout the cities and towns of 
western Ukraine (and also western Belarus and the Baltic states), mobs 
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plundered, humiliated, beat, and killed Jews. The gentile town popu- 
lation in western Ukraine was mixed Polish and Ukrainian, and both 
nationalities took part in the violence. The Ukrainians, however, were 
more prominent. The militias and Sich organizations of the Bandera 
wing of the oun spearheaded these pogroms, but others took part, 
including professional criminals and thrill seekers. An angry mood 
prevailed in the cities because of a shocking Soviet crime that had just 
been discovered. Unable to evacuate all the prisoners in Lviv, Zolo- 
chiv, and elsewhere, the nxvp killed the political prisoners lest they 
help the Germans. Thousands of bodies were found in the basements 
of NKvp prisons and elsewhere throughout western Ukraine. Ger- 
mans and Ukrainian militiamen rounded up Jews and made them lay 
the decomposing bodies out in rows for all to see, and to smell. The 
gentile population was paraded through these grisly sites on the pre- 
text that they might recognize their relatives. This was the context 
in which violence against the Jews was incited. Some who did recog- 
nize their loved ones among the dead turned their anger against the 
Jews employed in the exhumation. In these urban pogroms hundreds 
or thousands of Jews were murdered. This was killing at close range, 
often fueled, furthermore, by alcohol. 

Victims of Soviet terror were rarely uncovered in villages, but 
pogroms occurred there as well. Although most were not as spec- 
tacularly violent as the one in Jedwabne, they were still often deadly. 
Here too, armed units of the banderite oun sometimes organized 
the murder. Others, however, also killed Jews and took their quilts, 
their jewelry, their provisions, loading up for the lean years that they 
knew war would bring. The pogromists moved into the dead Jews’ 
houses. At least dozens, but perhaps several hundred, of such inci- 
dents occurred. Many Jews from villages fled to nearby cities for pro- 
tection (and vice versa). Those who remained in the countryside after 
the initial violence were soon systematically rounded up by the Ger- 
mans and Ukrainian police and put into ghettos, eventually to be shot 
or deported to death camps. After these Aktionen, the homes of the 
Jews were plundered and the buildings divided up among the popu- 
lation. The disappearance of the Jews from the villages represented a 
long-standing goal of the Ukrainian national movement in Galicia.’ 

Young men with guns formed a threat to the Jewish population 
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raine during the Holocaust. The oun organized militias in 
many localities and also infiltrated the Ukrainian auxiliary police 
and Schutzmannschaften set up by the Germans." From the oun’s per- 
spective, the police force represented an opportunity for Ukrainians 
to acquire arms and training. Of course, there were many who joined 
the police for nonideological reasons, but they could well become 
indoctrinated during the course of their service. There was no lack of 
volunteers for the police force, and Dieter Pohl estimates that a hun- 
dred thousand Ukrainians served in the auxiliary police or fire bri- 
gades.'! The Ukrainian police were routinely used to round up Jews 
and sometimes to shoot Jews. There was considerable fluidity between 
the police and militias on the one hand, and armed Ukrainian nation- 
alist units on the other. For example, the nationalist legions in Ger- 
man service, Roland and Nachtigall, were dissolved at the end of 1941 
and incorporated into the Schutzmannschaft battalion 201, which was 
engaged in antipartisan activities in Belarus. Roman Shukhevych, 
formerly the highest-ranking Ukrainian officer in Nachtigall, also 
remained an officer in the battalion. In spring 1943 he became the 
commander of oun’s military forces; in fall 1943 he became supreme 
commander of upa. The military backbone of ura at the time of its 
formation in spring 1943 was composed of thousands of Ukrainian 
policemen who had just deserted the Germans. In 1942 they had col- 
laborated in the extermination of the Jews of Volhynia. This expe- 
rience proved useful training for the upa’s ethnic cleansing project 
directed against the Poles of Volhynia.” An officer in Roland, Yevhen 
Pobihushchy, also later served as an officer both in battalion 201 in 
Belarus and in the Waffen-ss Division Galizien set up by the Ger- 
mans in the spring of 1943. The participation of various Ukrainian 
nationalist units in the murder of the Jews remains a controversial 
topic because of so much contradictory evidence and the interference 
of several different political agendas. ura killed Jews routinely while 
murdering Poles in Volhynia and Galicia, and in the winter of 1943- 
44 it systematically hunted and killed survivors in Volhynia, then did 
the same in Galicia in 1944-45. Although a Ukrainian ss unit might 
seem to have been deeply implicated in the Holocaust, in fact the Gal- 
izien division as such played only a very marginal role. (Many former 
policemen, however, joined the division.) Occasionally members of 
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the division were used in smaller anti-Jewish actions, and they prob- 
ably also liquidated Jewish partisans.” 

In addition to men with guns, there were dangerous men with pens. 
The Germans launched a tremendous propaganda effort to create an 
atmosphere in which the murder of Jews was condoned. They recruited 
many representatives of the Ukrainian intelligentsia to depict Jews as 
responsible for Bolshevik crimes, as exploiters of the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, as corrupters of morals and conspirators, as a vicious enemy that 
had to be destroyed. Many of these anti-Semitic propagandists were 
men and women who achieved prominence both in prewar Ukrainian 
life and in the Ukrainian diaspora after the war. Not everyone who 
was approached to engage in such propaganda agreed to do so, but 
enough did that they succeeded in poisoning the moral atmosphere 
in the Ukrainian public sphere." 

Bearing all this in mind, it is also important to realize that there 
were Ukrainians who resisted the murder of the Jews and rescued 
them.’ The penalty for doing so was death, and sometimes entire 
families were executed. Rescue was difficult as well as dangerous. In 
most cases, rescue had to be kept secret from neighbors in a village or 
in an apartment house, and secrecy was not easy to maintain. Some 
ethnic Ukrainians rescued Jews out of Christian charity. The most 
famous instance was the rescue of dozens of Jews, mainly children, by 
the head of the Greek Catholic church, Metropolitan Andrei Shep- 
tytsky, and his brother, Father Klymentii.'* Some saved Jews out of 
friendship, out of love, out of gut-level compassion. They were not 
able to save many. 

Anti-Semitism did not abate immediately after the war. Although 
we know of no incident as deadly as the Kielce pogrom, the kind of 
diffused antagonism to surviving Jews that Jan Gross has described 
for Poland also existed in Ukraine. In particular, there was a pogrom- 
like atmosphere in Kyiv in 1944 as evacuated Jews returned to claim 
their apartments, pogroms broke out in Dnipropetrovsk in sum- 
mer 1944 and in Kyiv in September 1945, and the Nxvp investigated 
rumors in Lviv in June 1945 that Jews were committing ritual mur- 
ders of children in their synagogue.” The situation of Jews was par- 
ticularly complicated in western Ukraine, where the ura insurgency 
raged for years after the reinstallation of the Soviet regime. 
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Tearing the war, the Soviet media did sometimes take note of 
the particular fate of the Jews.'* But during the next four decades 
of communist rule in Ukraine, discussion of the Holocaust was 
largely stifled, even though there was a great deal that called for pub- 
lic reflection. The Soviets were unwilling to single out the Jewish 
Holocaust from the general sufferings of the Soviet citizenry. They 
were also unwilling to publicize to what extent the Soviet popula- 
tion had been enticed into collaboration with the German occupi- 
ers. There were few local Jews left, especially in western Ukraine, to 
insist on an airing of their grievances. Expressions of particular con- 
cern with the fate of the Jews during the war could be interpreted as 
Zionism and could entail unpleasant consequences. Many postwar 
communist officials came from the masses and shared their anti-Jew- 
ish prejudices. Ethnic Russians and Ukrainians occupied the urban 
spaces and professions that had once been filled by Jews. They were 
not eager to raise the issue of the Holocaust, which, along with the 
murder and resettlement of the Poles, resulted in their social advance- 
ment. Thus the Holocaust was largely dissolved into the general mem- 
ory of war, insurgency, counterinsurgency, and their accompanying 
atrocities. 

An exception to a general policy of silence was efforts by the Sovi- 
ets to discredit Ukrainian nationalists in the overseas diaspora. Many 
of the Ukrainians who came to North America and Australia after 
World War II had been associated with the nationalist camp and/ 
or had collaborated with the Germans in some capacity. Soviet pro- 
pagandists and their Ukrainian allies in the communist movements 
in North America unleashed a campaign against war criminals liv- 
ing in the United States and Canada. Particularly active were the 
Ukrainian American Mike Hanusiak, under whose name the pam- 
phlet Lest We Forget (1973 and subsequent editions) was published, and 
a Ukrainian publicist who wrote under the name of Valerii Styrkul, 
author of a number of works in the 1980s with titles like We Accuse, 
Lackeys, and The ss Werewolves. These works appeared in English and 
were intended for foreign consumption. The Soviets sent materials 
to communists of Ukrainian origin in North America to aid them in 
the campaign to publicize nationalist crimes during World War II.” 
The Soviets also circulated a list of persons whom they identified as 
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Ukrainian war criminals living in the United States and Canada. This 
information was also picked up by noncommunist Nazi hunters and 
contributed to the series of hearings and trials conducted with refer- 
ence to Ukrainians who were suspected of having covered up a crim- 
inal past in German service. This publicity campaign was directed 
almost exclusively to an audience outside the Soviet Union. At the 
same time it was being conducted, the emphasis within the Soviet 
Union was on anti-Zionism. 

Within Ukraine the lid on the Holocaust began to be lifted with 
the Gorbachev reforms, which began to have an impact on Ukraine 
in the aftermath of the Chornobyl nuclear disaster of April 1986. 
By 1989 a national democratic revolution of sorts was underway 
in the country. Although many feared ethnic violence in Ukraine, 
none occurred. After the failed antidemocratic coup of August 1991, 
Ukraine declared independence from the Soviet Union (24 August) 
and then confirmed this decision by a large margin in a referendum 
(t December). A free or relatively free press allowed public discussion 
of the country’s past. Over the following years, the Holocaust began 
to emerge from obscurity, but its enormity has yet to be appreciated 
in Ukrainian society. There are many inhibitions about full disclo- 
sure. Among them is a strong tendency, mainly in the west and cen- 
ter of the country, to condemn Soviet crimes more roundly than Nazi 
crimes and to lionize the wartime and postwar Ukrainian nationalists. 
The narratives of the famine of 1932-33 and the massive repressions 
in western Ukraine under Soviet rule compete with the narrative of 
the Holocaust and sometimes are used to justify the wartime nation- 
alists’ animosity toward Jews. Moreover, it is difficult to adulate oun 
and ura and simultaneously take a close, honest, and empathetic look 
at the Holocaust in Ukraine. 


Public Debates about the Holocaust since 1989 
Although the debates over the Holocaust have been nowhere near 
as frequent or as intense as in neighboring Poland, some of the same 
patterns that have been noticeable there can also be discerned in 
Ukraine. In particular, there is a polarity that might be termed tradi- 
tionalism versus renewal. 

This division affects not only the historiography of the Holocaust 
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in Ukraine but also the historiography of modern Ukraine more gen- 
erally. Heorhii Kasianov has described the situation well: 


A line of interaction, interesting in form and not so interesting in con- 
tent, is being constructed between two approaches to Ukrainian history. 
One approach postulates that one can produce Ukrainian history outside 
of ideological constructions and outside the standard patriotic rhetoric 
of “national” historiography. The other demands strict adherence to its 
canons, especially in cases when that which is “sacred” is concerned. One 
strives to speak the language of scholarship, the other—the language of 
ideological standards. On the one side we see a stance toward history as 
the struggle of texts, discourses, and versions; and on the other side we see 
history understood as a means to educate and to achieve an ultimate truth. 
Both approaches exist and co-exist quite peacefully in open, pluralist sys- 
tems, or else they come into conflict in closed or transitional systems.”° 


Kasianov does not label this observed difference as a split between 
traditionalists and their opponents. Indeed the split is more complex 
than any shorthand can comprehensively grasp. One might also refer 
to it as a split between nationalists and liberals or between nativists 
and cosmopolitans. The traditionalists usually do not know West- 
ern languages and know little of Western scholarship. They rely on 
Ukrainian-language sources and on methodologies that might be 
characterized as nationalist and post-Soviet. The antitraditionalists 
cite English- and German-language literature and have considerable 
experience at universities abroad; some of the antitraditionalists have 
emigrated to North America or were even born there. Here I will 
concentrate on the dichotomy between the innocent, sacred nation of 
the traditionalists and the complicated, disturbing narrative of their 
opponents. 

The traditionalists imagine an immaculate, or almost immaculate, 
nation, free of sin, or at least freer from sin than its aggressive neigh- 
bors. An interesting example of the traditionalist declaration of inno- 
cence is the memoirs of the late Yevhen Nakonechny. Nakonechny 
wrote a memoir of the Holocaust in Lviv specifically intended to 
counter claims by Polish and Jewish “Ukrainophobes” that oun in 
particular and Ukrainians more generally were complicit in the Holo- 
caust.*! The work is remarkable for several reasons, but here the most 
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important point to underscore is that it genuinely mourned the mur- 
der of Lviv’s Jews. Nakonechny had lived in a Jewish neighborhood, 
and it was his childhood friends and neighbors who perished in the 
Catastrophe. As far as I know, there is no other work in Ukrainian let- 
ters or historiography, traditionalist or antitraditionalist, that mourns 
the murdered Jews as this book does. I underscore this because of a 
key sentence in Jan Gross’s Fear: “As long as Polish society was unable 
to mourn its Jewish neighbors’ deaths, it had either to purge them or 
live in infamy.””? Hence Nakonechny’s ability to mourn marked him 
as not just another traditionalist. 

Yet at no point in his memoirs did he admit the possibility that oun 
could have been involved in any way or at any time in the destruc- 
tion of the Jews. Nor could he admit that oun was in any way anti- 
Semitic. For example, he rejected the very possibility that oun had 
been involved in the deadly pogroms of 1941. His argument was partly 
based on an oun resolution from April 1941 that he cited: 


The Jews in the USSR are the most dedicated bulwark of the reigning 
Bolshevik regime and the advance guard of Muscovite imperialism in 
Ukraine. The Muscovite-Bolshevik government exploits the anti-Jew- 
ish attitudes of the Ukrainian masses in order to deflect their attention 
from the genuine perpetrator of the evil and in order to direct them in the 
hour of upheaval into pogroms of the Jews. The Organization of Ukrai- 
nian Nationalists fights against the Jews as the bulwark of the Muscovite- 
Bolshevik regime, while simultaneously making the popular masses aware 
that Moscow is the main enemy.” 


Nakonechny saw nothing anti-Semitic in this resolution. As he wrote 
elsewhere in his memoirs, “Ukrainian political circles in Galicia con- 
stantly displayed an attitude toward the Jews of exceptional under- 
standing. There was no Ukrainian political party that preached 
anti-Semitism, including oun.””* Instead, he read the resolution, with 
its rejection of anti-Jewish pogroms, as proof that oun could not have 
been involved in the pogroms that took place several months later, 
after the outbreak of the Soviet-German war. This is exactly the same 
reading as one finds in another prominent exponent of the tradition- 
alist trend, the historian Volodymyr Viatrovych.” 

Nakonechny wrote positively of the Ukrainian militia in Lviv, 
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organized by oun and later dissolved by the Gestapo and replaced by 
the Ukrainian auxiliary police.” He did not consider that the mili- 
tiamen might have been involved in the pogroms, although this is 
what Holocaust scholars generally think. Similarly, Viatrovych denied 
that any source indicates that the oun militia took part in the Lviv 
pogrom.”’ There are eyewitness testimonies that describe perpetra- 
tors of the Lviv pogrom with the characteristic blue-and-yellow arm- 
bands of the nationalist militia. Neither Nakonechny nor Viatrovych 
considered this evidence. In his memoirs Nakonechny recounted that 
he actually witnessed pogromists plundering a Jewish home in Lviv. 
Although they wore blue-and-yellow armbands, they spoke broken 
Ukrainian with unmistakable Polish accents. In fact, he concluded, 
they were just Polish criminals using the pogrom as a pretext to rob 
houses. According to Nakonechny, these were the main perpetrators 
of the Lviv pogroms—Polish thugs, not Ukrainians, let alone mem- 
bers of oun.” 

In general, in Nakonechny’s account, Russians, Poles, and even Jews 
behaved badly during the war, but the Ukrainian nation remained 
unsullied. Other, neighboring nations have to live with a dark past, 
but not the Ukrainians. 

The most important text championing renewal is an article that 
Sofia Grachova published in the liberal review Krytyka in 2005.”? Gra- 
chova is a young Ukrainian historian who served as a research assistant 
for the American historian of the Holocaust, Omer Bartov; later she 
entered the doctoral program at Harvard University. She wrote her 
groundbreaking article in the aftermath of the Orange Revolution in 
a mixture of hope and concern—hope that now previously taboo top- 
ics could be broached frankly, and concern lest xenophobic Ukrainian 
nationalism grow stronger. The main focus of her article was the anti- 
Jewish pogroms of June and July 1941, which she called “not only one 
of the blackest pages of Ukrainian history, but also one of its whitest 
spots.” (Ukrainians, like Poles, use the term “white spot” to refer to 
historic episodes that have not yet been described.) Grachova did not 
hesitate to write about “the wide diffusion of anti-Semitic attitudes 
among the Ukrainian population of that time.” She did not down- 
play Ukrainian and specifically oun participation in the Zolochiv 
pogrom, in which hundreds of Jews perished: “In this [pogrom] it was 
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not just representatives of various subdivisions of the German army 
who ‘distinguished themselves,’ but also the local non-Jewish popula- 
tion (lacking firearms, they used pitchforks, axes, and ironclad clubs) 
and, especially, members of a detachment of the so-called ‘Ukrainian 
Self-Defence,’ which the local center of the oun-Bandera organized.” 

Grachova did not see anything to fear in this openness. “How can 
it harm our contemporaries to know about what happened over sixty 
years ago? How will it hurt the Ukrainian national project to admit to 
the sins of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army in ethnic cleansings against 
the Poles or to publish anti-Semitic documents that derive from the 
OUN environment? Surely this is not what Ukrainian identity is based 
on? Surely from such an admission the radiant ideal of a Ukrainian 
national state will not fade?” Along the same lines, she called for a 
more nuanced understanding of Metropolitan Andrei Sheptytsky, 
who rescued many Jews during the Holocaust, but who also expressed 
views that were anti-Semitic. She believed that studying and publish- 
ing the full range of Sheptytsky’s attitudes toward Jews “would not 
in the least diminish the heroism of this historical actor’s deeds, but 
would only make it possible to better understand his positions within 
the context of a concrete historical time. In other words, this would 
give us the opportunity to comprehend Sheptytsky as a historical per- 
son, and not as a timeless model for identification.” 

This antitraditionalist impulse to disclose the entire dark past is 
largely justified by ethical arguments. The antitraditionalists see 
bringing the dark past to light as a way to combat increasing anti- 
Semitism and forms of Holocaust denial in Ukraine. They link their 
historical revisionism also with the question of honesty. As Grachova 
wrote: “The attitudes of the oun leadership to the Nazis’ anti-Jew- 
ish policies and the participation of its rank-and-file members of the 
organization in its implementation demand scrupulous and honest inves- 
tigation” (emphasis added). Silence about these issues dishonors the 
nationalists’ victims. It is especially egregious that while the victims 
are erased from memory, “the criminals continue to be venerated as 
heroes.” On the site of the Drohobych ghetto, she noted painfully, 
stands a statue to Stepan Bandera.*° 

Krytyka invited me, among others, to contribute a response to 
Grachova. I took the opportunity to expand on the moral argument, 
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although I limited my remarks to the situation in the Ukrainian dias- 
pora: “I believe that morality is about how we treat the other. All 
too often in the diaspora, however, there is the opposite tendency— 
morality is about how others treat us. This is the ethnocentrism so 
well diagnosed by Sofia Grachova. It is a vestige of the nationalist 
ideology of the 1930s and 1940s which ridiculed Christian morality 
as a form of weakness. We in the diaspora nurse every grievance we 
have over injuries we ascribe to the Russians, Poles, or Jews, but we 
ourselves almost never engage in an examination of conscience. As a 
result we are stunted in our moral growth.” Serhiy Bilenky also con- 
tributed to the discussion and broadened the moral concerns, arguing 
that the historical debate was secondary—the first order of business 
was to fight the general xenophobia of contemporary Ukrainians.” 

Traditionalists spend less time on ethical arguments to buttress 
their position because they locate the sources of moral difficulties 
outside their nation and understand them as primarily political rather 
than ethical. 

For Nakonechny, it was “various Ukrainophobes” who manufac- 
tured tales about Ukrainian participation in the Holocaust. Anti- 
Ukrainian ideology is more important for them than historical 
truth.® Viatrovych in a recent interview quite explicitly blamed Rus- 
sia. “Historical memory is an arena of the information war. ... Russia 
wages an information war against us.”* What anti-Semitism existed 
in Ukraine was inspired, according to Nakonechny, by foreign occu- 
piers in order to divert “the anger of a subjugated, humiliated people 
from its true oppressors.”*> Grachova, by contrast, insisted that xeno- 
phobia and anti-Semitism have to be understood as “our own” prob- 
lem, not something “imposed from the outside.”* 

From the perspective of the traditionalists, those within the nation 
who question the character of the nationalists are traitors and ene- 
mies. Both Nakonechny and Viatrovych pointed to communists and 
others indoctrinated with Soviet stereotypes as the kind of persons 
who would be interested in blackening the reputation of oun and upa. 

In sum, the traditionalists aim to protect the reputation of the 
nation and reject notions that Ukrainians also participated in the 
destruction of the Jews during World War II. In particular, they 
want to protect the reputations of oun and upa. They find it diffi- 
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cult to imagine a complex narrative that would include dark spots and 
shadows; they want a radiant past for the nation. The advocates of 
renewal are willing to risk that more complex narrative. They see a 
frank “coming to terms with the Holocaust” as a task that Ukrainian 
scholars and intellectuals should undertake. 

The proponents of renewal work in a very hostile environment. In 
Ukraine under President Yushchenko (2005-10) oun and upa were 
made into national heroes, and institutions under his control, espe- 
cially the Security Service of Ukraine and the Ukrainian Institute 
of National Memory, actively denied Ukrainian nationalist complic- 
ity in the Holocaust, even to the point of deliberately misleading the 
public.” The historical establishment in Ukraine is quite traditional- 
ist in outlook, and it is easier to champion renewal from North Amer- 
ican and European universities. The conservatism of the Ukrainian 
scholarly establishment in general, and not just with regard to the 
Holocaust, has been a factor in the exodus of young humanists from 
Ukraine to other countries. More progressive scholars who remain in 
Ukraine generally rely on Western funding and validation, since they 
find it difficult to rise in their native academic structures. 


The Holocaust in the Educational System 

In the Soviet period there was no place at all for the Holocaust in 
the curriculum. At the end of the Soviet era and in the first years 
of Ukrainian independence, schoolchildren were occasionally taught 
about the particular fate of the Jews during the Second World War, 
but it was not until 1993-94 that the Ministry of Education formally 
introduced Holocaust themes into the curriculum.** As of 1996 the 
course in the history of Ukraine was mandated to include lessons on 
the German occupation of Ukraine and the course in world history 
was to include lessons on “the Jewish Holocaust in Europe.” These 
themes were at first presented to secondary school students in the 
tenth grade, and later were transferred to the eleventh grade. The 
legislation of 1996 did not bear much fruit until about 2000, when 
new textbooks appeared that incorporated the Holocaust into the his- 
torical narrative. However, an analysis of the relevant textbooks by 
Johann Dietsch showed a tendency to evade the subject of the Holo- 
caust in the history of Ukraine course and to treat the Holocaust in 
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the world history course as something that happened in Germany and 
Poland. Little was said about the history of the Holocaust on Ukrai- 
nian territory.*? To remedy the situation, the director of the Ukrai- 
nian Center for Holocaust Studies in Kyiv published a hundred-page 
illustrated text specifically devoted to the Holocaust in Ukraine for 
the use of students in the tenth and eleventh grades.” 

Teaching the Holocaust has not been very effective at the high 
school level. Olena Ivanova used discourse analysis to study Kharkiv 
high school students’ knowledge of and attitudes toward the Holo- 
caust. She concluded: “Despite the very scant, fragmentary, and even 
distorted information in some of the history textbooks, most students 
were informed about the Holocaust. But their knowledge was superfi- 
cial, if strongly tinged with emotion.” 

The situation in the universities is not much better. In 2000 the 
Ministry of Education and Science permitted a special course on the 
history of the Holocaust. It has been taught in the history depart- 
ments at universities in Chernivtsi, Donetsk, Kharkiv, Kyiv, Lviv, 
Lutsk, Mykolaiv, Odessa, Symferopil, Zaporizhzhia, and elsewhere.” 
Again Ivanova studied students’ knowledge of the Holocaust, this 
time in Lviv, Kharkiv, and Poltava. Her conclusion was: “In general 
the content of the students’ collective memory about the Holocaust is 
very poor, not much informative and rather strange to them.” 

Ukraine is not a member of the Task Force for International Coop- 
eration on Holocaust Education, Remembrance, and Research. How- 
ever, two local bodies work to improve Holocaust education in the 
country, the Ukrainian Center for Holocaust Studies in Kyiv and the 
Tkuma All-Ukrainian Center for Holocaust Studies in Dniprope- 
trovsk. Both centers have offered courses to upgrade teachers’ knowl- 
edge, and since 2006, both also have organized Ukrainian teachers to 
participate in pedagogical-methodological seminars at Yad Vashem. 
The Swedish embassy sponsored a seminar together with Ivan Franko 
National University in Lviv on Holocaust education.** 

Since 2003 schoolchildren throughout Ukraine have been visiting 
a traveling exhibition from the Anne Frank Museum in the Nether- 
lands. Hundreds of these children served as guides to the exhibition.” 
Accompanying the Anne Frank exhibition is a supplementary exhibi- 
tion on Jewish children who perished in the Holocaust in Ukraine. 
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Scholarship on the Holocaust 

The first scholarly publications on the Holocaust appeared in Ukraine 
in 1991, but research on the topic is still marginalized. Few ethnic 
Ukrainian scholars show any interest in the topic, although they 
publish a great deal about World War I, particularly (and usually 
favorably) on the nationalists. Most of the scholars who work on 
the Holocaust are of Jewish origin themselves. The Holocaust is so 
peripheral to mainstream Ukrainian historiography that a thousand- 
page volume on the political history of Ukraine in the twentieth and 
early twenty-first centuries, prepared by two institutes of the National 
Academy of Sciences of Ukraine, did not see fit to mention it.” 

The several general surveys of the Holocaust in Ukraine that have 
been published are more like prolegomena to the study of the Holo- 
caust than summaries of extensive research. A few documentary col- 
lections on the Holocaust in Ukraine as a whole have appeared, as well 
as several collections of papers from conferences specifically devoted 
to the Holocaust or closely related topics. A few general reference 
works have also appeared.*® 

Most of the work on the Holocaust in Ukraine has concentrated 
on what transpired in particular regions. The two regions with the 
largest bodies of literature are the Holocaust in western Ukraine, 
where the Ukrainian nationalist movement was strong, and the mur- 
der of the Jews in Babi Yar on the outskirts of Kyiv. Yakov Khonigs- 
man has produced a book-length survey of the destruction of the Jews 
in Galicia, Bukovina, and Transcarpathia® as well as shorter mono- 
graphs on individual topics. Ilia Levitas, who heads the Jewish Coun- 
cil of Ukraine, has published much material on Babi Yar, and Vitalii 
Nakhmanovich and Tatiana Estafeva compiled a thick collection of 
documents and materials; the plan was to publish five such volumes, 
but only one has appeared, in 2004.°° Other scholars who have focused 
on particular regions include Mykhailo Tiahly (Crimea), Iu. M. Liak- 
hovytsky (Kharkiv), Maksym Hon (Rivne region), and Faina Vinoku- 
rova (Vinnytsia oblast). 

The publication of memoirs began in earnest at the end of the 
tg9os. The historian and survivor Boris Zabarko has been particu- 
larly active in publishing memoir collections, which have appeared 
also in German and English translations.*' Other important memoirs 
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are those of Yevhen Nakonechny, which have already been discussed 
above, and of Borys Arsen, a Jewish survivor from western Ukraine 
very critical of the Ukrainian nationalists.” 

A few recent developments from outside may stimulate more schol- 
arly interest and research. A French Catholic priest, Father Patrick 
Desbois, has been traveling across Ukraine gathering testimony of 
witnesses to the Holocaust.*? In early October 2007 the Center for 
Advanced Holocaust Studies at the United States Holocaust Memo- 
rial Museum (usHMm) in Washington organized a conference on the 
Holocaust in Ukraine at the Sorbonne in Paris. A number of schol- 
ars from Ukraine were in attendance.™ A week later the usHmm also 
organized, together with Chernivtsi National University, a confer- 
ence on the Holocaust in Transnistria and Bukovina.* The site of the 
conference, Chernivtsi, had been a rich cultural center, especially for 
Jews, in the first three decades of the twentieth century, and because 
so many survivors from Transnistria and Bukovina gravitated to it 
after Soviet reoccupation in 1944, it had in that year a Jewish popula- 
tion of over 40 percent.” 

Four institutes in Ukraine are concerned with the Holocaust. Two 
are in Kyiv: the Ukrainian Center for Holocaust Studies, headed by 
Anatolii Podolsky, and the Judaica Institute, headed by Leonid Fin- 
berg.*’ Both have publications and sponsor conferences and seminars. 
The Judaica Institute, of course, has a wider mandate than Holocaust 
studies. The Ukrainian Center for Holocaust Studies, an Neo with 
very limited government support, works closely with Dutch partners, 
particularly the Anne Frank House, and also works with Yad Vashem 
and the usHmm. The center publishes a journal of Holocaust studies, 
Holokost i suchasnist’, with contributions in Ukrainian and Russian. 
The other two institutes in Ukraine are Tkuma (Rebirth) in Dni- 
propetrovsk and the Kharkiv Holocaust Museum, “Drobitskii Yar.”* 
Tkuma is more active as a scholarly institution than Drobitskii Yar. 
It, too, like the center in Kyiv, sponsors conferences and seminars. 
There is some rivalry between the centers in Kyiv and Dniprope- 
trovsk, which partially results from different profiles. The Kyiv cen- 
ter is primarily Ukrainian-language in orientation, while Tkuma uses 
mainly Russian. Tkuma is also more deeply embedded in the Jewish 
community than the center in Kyiv. 
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The Holocaust in Culture 

The Holocaust has figured hardly at all in Ukrainian cultural pro- 
duction. Two works, however, stand out: the oratorio Requiem-Kad- 
dish “Babi Yar” (Rekvitem-Kaddysh “Babyn Iar”) and the film Spell Your 
Name (Nazvy svote im’ia). 

The seven-part oratorio Requiem-Kaddish “Bali Yar” was composed 
by Yevhen Stankovych; the libretto was written by the poet Dmy- 
tro Pavlychko. The oratorio premiered in Kyiv in the fall of 1991 in 
connection with the commemoration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
the mass execution of Jews in Babi Yar. It is a very powerful piece of 
music. A revised version of the oratorio was premiered on 23 June 
2006 in Kyiv. 

The collapse of communism freed the Ukrainian film industry 
from the ideological constraints that had dogged it since the 1930s, 
but it also meant the end to large state subsidies and competition 
with Hollywood productions. As a result, cinema has been relatively 
stagnant in the country. One documentary film was made about the 
Holocaust, however. Spell Your Name was directed by Sergei Bukovsky, 
produced by the Shoah Foundation Institute for Visual History and 
Education at the University of Southern California, and presented 
by the famous American director Steven Spielberg and the Ukrai- 
nian billionaire Victor Pinchuk.*' The film is largely composed of 
video testimonies of survivors and rescuers collected in 1994-99 by 
the Shoah Foundation Institute. In addition, the director interviewed 
some of the young women who were transcribing the testimonies and 
also visited the site of Babi Yar. 

The film premiered in Kyiv on 18 October 2006 with President 
Yushchenko, Spielberg, and other dignitaries and celebrities in atten- 
dance, and it was shown on sts television on 8 May 2007.” Spell 
Your Name has been screened in secondary schools in Ukraine. The 
response to the film in the Ukrainian press has been positive.* A 
young Ukrainian who helped with the film, Mykhailo Tiahly, was so 
moved by the experience that he switched his field of study from medi- 
eval art history to the history of the Holocaust. He since has pro- 
duced several publications on the history of the Holocaust in Crimea 
and serves as editor of the journal Holokost i suchasnist’. 

Of course, there are other isolated instances in which the Holo- 
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caust appears in culture. For example, the Ukrainian rock group Vii, 
in its album Khata skraiu sela contains a song (“Pisnia pro Zhydiv”), in 
which someone sheds a tear for the crucified Christ, it mixes with the 
blood of a murdered Jew, it rolls to the feet of Christ, and saddened, 
Christ follows “the long path to nowhere” that the Jews had taken. 


Memorialization Projects 

The most important site of the Holocaust in Ukraine is Babi Yar (in 
Ukrainian, Babyn Yar), a ravine in Kyiv where 33,771 Jews were shot 
on 29-30 September 1941. Over the course of the war, over a hundred 
thousand people are said to have been shot at the ravine, including 
many non-Jews. Although the Soviets were reluctant to commemorate 
the massacres at Babi Yar in general, and the massacre of the Jews in 
particular, there was much public pressure to do so. In 1959 the writer 
Viktor Nekrasov protested plans to turn the site into a park and soc- 
cer stadium. The poet Evgenii Evtushenko wrote a poem on Babi 
Yar (1961), which opened with the words “Above Babi Yar there are 
no monuments.” Shostakovich included the poem in his Thirteenth 
Symphony, and Anatolii Kuznetsov was able to publish a powerful 
“document in the form of a novel” about Babi Yar in 1966, although 
in a censored version. All through the 1960s intellectuals of different 
nationalities gathered at the site on the anniversary of the mass exe- 
cution of the Jews.® The Ukrainian critic Ivan Dziuba, later impris- 
oned by the Soviets and later still minister of culture in independent 
Ukraine, delivered a speech there in 1966 designating what happened 
in Babi Yar to be the common tragedy of all humanity, but first and 
foremost the tragedy of the Jewish and Ukrainian peoples. 

In 1965 the authorities announced a competition to design a mon- 
ument for the site, but a monument was not erected and unveiled until 
1976. The text on the monument did not specifically mention the Jew- 
ish victims at Babi Yar. It read: “To the Soviet citizens and soldiers 
and officers of the Soviet Army who were prisoners of war, shot by the 
German fascist invaders in Babi Yar.” 

After the proclamation of Ukrainian independence, a new monu- 
ment was unveiled on 29 September 1991—a bronze monument in the 
shape of a menorah. Since then, crosses have also been added to the site 
to commemorate Ukrainian nationalists and churchmen murdered by 
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the Germans.” A new bronze monument, based on Kuznetsov’s doc- 
umentary novel, was dedicated on 29 September 2009. At the same 
time, a wooden cross commemorating oUN victims was restored, hav- 
ing been vandalized several months previously.®* 

The American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, which became 
active in Ukraine again in the 1990s, was involved since 2000 in plans 
to build a memorial complex, including a Jewish community center, 
at Babi Yar. This proposal was divisive within the Ukrainian Jew- 
ish community because some felt it was inappropriate to have a park 
and community center on the territory of this mass grave. Then the 
intervention of non-Jewish Ukrainians further interrupted the Joint’s 
plans. Ukrainians contested memorializing Babi Yar as a primarily 
Jewish place of memory.” Controversies between Jews and non-Jews 
over Babi Yar are analogous to those that have accompanied memo- 
rialization at Auschwitz, that is, disputes over the presence of Chris- 
tian symbols and the balance in the memorialization of Jewish and 
non-Jewish victims. The Lviv writer Iurii Vynnychuk expressed the 
view of nationally minded Ukrainians: “Many more Ukrainians and 
Russians perished at Babi Yar, and therefore the Jews have no right 
to privatize Babi Yar and to build a memorial dedicated to a single 
nation.””° 

The government of Ukraine has sponsored large commemorations 
of the victims of Babi Yar. At the first, held on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the shooting in 1991, the president of the Ukrainian parliament, 
who was about to become the first president of Ukraine, Leonid Krav- 
chuk, addressed a large gathering that included guests from abroad, 
also from Israel. He said: “This was genocide, and the guilt lies not 
only with the Fascists but with those who didn’t stop the murderers. 
Part of it we take on ourselves. . . . To speak words of repentance is 
never easy, but we do this because it is very important, especially for 
Ukrainians themselves, that we recognize our errors.””! During the 
commemoration, an exhibition devoted to Jews who were heroes of 
the Soviet Union was installed on Kyiv’s main street, Khreshchatyk.” 

On the sixtieth anniversary, which was commemorated a few weeks 
after the attack on New York’s World Trade Center in 2001, President 
Leonid Kuchma interpreted the murders at Babi Yar as a manifesta- 
tion of terrorism, which had not yet disappeared since the time of the 
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Nazis.”? Official commemorations at Babi Yar continue. On 27 Sep- 
tember 2006 the presidents of Ukraine, Israel, Croatia, and Monte- 
negro placed flowers on the site to mark the sixty-fifth anniversary of 
the mass shooting. In 2007 President Yushchenko, after a moment of 
silence commemorating all the victims, placed flowers near the cross 
commemorating members of oun who were shot there.” 

The Jewish Council of Ukraine has been collecting the names of 
Jewish victims and of rescuers at Babi Yar. They have published lists 
of both victims (with names, ages, and addresses) and rescuers. 

There are large monuments to the victims of the Holocaust in 
several other major Ukrainian cities: Donetsk, Lviv, Kharkiv, and 
Odessa. And there are smaller monuments and places of remembrance 
throughout Ukraine. Handfuls of aging survivors meet annually at 
some execution sites to commemorate their loved ones who perished 
there. They wonder what will become of these sites and their memo- 
ries when they pass away.” 

A particularly problematic case is the former Galicia, where the 
local population has erected monuments to commemorate victims of 
the Nkvp murders of 1941 without at the same time remembering the 
Jewish victims of the subsequent pogroms. Also, members of oun and 
UPA are commemorated as heroes without considering the dark side of 
their legacy. Synagogues and other monuments of Jewish culture are 
rapidly deteriorating throughout the region. The neglect and erasure 
of the Jewish heritage had begun in the Soviet period. 

Holocaust memorials have been vandalized throughout Ukraine: in 
Feodosiia, Autonomous Republic Crimea (2006), Ivankov, Kyiv oblast 
(2002), Lviv (2006), Kyiv (Babi Yar, 2003 and 2006), Odessa (2007), 
Oleksandriia, Luhansk oblast (2007), Sevastopol (2006, twice), and 
Zhytomyr (2002).”° Some Holocaust sites are endangered by commer- 
cial encroachments; for example, Jewish leaders have protested the 
construction of a shopping mall over mass graves in Odessa.” 

There are modest Holocaust museums in Kharkiv’ and Dniprope- 
trovsk, connected with the Holocaust studies institutes. There had 
been one planned for Kyiv at Babi Yar as part of the aborted Joint 
plans discussed above. The Holocaust does not figure at all in the 
otherwise thoroughly de-sovietized National Historical Museum in 
Kyiv.” The National Museum of the Great Patriotic War has two 
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exhibit galleries devoted to “the Nazi occupation regime, Regime of 
terror and plunder in Ukraine.” When I visited the museum in 1976, 
there was no mention at all of the persecution of the Jews. I have not 
visited the museum since then, but I note that the official website of 
the museum does not mention the word “Jew” in its description of 
exhibits.®° In 2001, however, the museum and the Jewish Council of 
Ukraine jointly organized an exhibition on Babi Yar.*! 

The Ukrainian Institute of National Memory, created in 2006, has 
hosted a series of conferences and roundtable discussions on World 
War I] in Ukraine, none of which have been devoted to the fate of Jews 
or other minority groups in Ukraine. A primary interest of the Insti- 
tute is the famine of 1932-33 (Holodomor). It promotes international 
recognition of the famine as a genocide. It operates with an inflated 
number of victims, ten million, although scholars think the number 
is more like a quarter to a third of that. The other main interest of 
the institute is “the national-liberation movement,” and it promotes a 
tendentious, whitewashed image of oun and upa. The institute does 
not include the Holocaust in the national memory, except to deny that 
Ukrainian nationalists had any part in it. 


Overseas Diaspora Narratives 
I have written extensively about the Ukrainian diaspora and the Holo- 
caust elsewhere,® so here I will just sketch the most important points. 
The majority of those who consider themselves to be part of the 
Ukrainian community in Canada, the United States, Britain, and 
Australia are the descendants of persons who emigrated after World 
War II and came predominantly from Galicia. The original émigrés 
were recruited disproportionately from Ukrainians who one way or 
another had been in German service during the war, and they were of 
a predominantly nationalist outlook. In their collective memory the 
Holocaust hardly figured at all. It was only when outsiders accused 
them of having collaborated with the Germans that they engaged, 
defensively, with the issue of the Holocaust. At such moments they 
represented themselves, externally as well as internally, as freedom 
fighters against both the Nazis and the Soviets. This was more diffi- 
cult for members of the Waffen-ss Division Galizien, but they insisted 
on their own subjective view that they only entered German service 
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after it was clear that Germany would lose the war, that they did so to 
receive military training in order to fight eventually for an indepen- 
dent Ukraine, and that they directed their arms only against the Red 
Army and communist partisans, not against any part of the civilian 
population. Members of oun and ura denied complicity in the Holo- 
caust altogether and justified the murder of Polish civilians as retali- 
ation for Polish atrocities. 

Their children by and large held to the same positions. It was more 
difficult for them in some respects. They were raised in Western soci- 
eties and were affected by the resurgence of interest in the Holocaust 
in the late 1970s. They understood what the Holocaust had come to 
mean in the morality of the societies in which they lived. They were 
stung by the portrayal of Ukrainian complicity in and approval of the 
destruction of the Jews in the epoch-making television miniseries The 
Holocaust (1978). They felt that their parents’ reputations were being 
besmirched. Their parents had made great sacrifices for Ukraine and 
had overcome many hardships to make good in America—they were 
heroes, not the scoundrels that some said they were. Moreover, as the 
Jewish community in these Western countries, whose interest in the 
Holocaust had been reinvigorated, lobbied to have Nazi war criminals 
brought to justice, a number of aging Ukrainians became suspects and 
faced the prospect of deportation. The most publicized case was that 
of a Cleveland autoworker, John Demjanjuk. Arrests of suspected war 
criminals affected other Eastern European immigrant communities 
as well, but not all responded in the same way. For example, Men- 
nonites from Ukraine and Russia who were detained on war crimes 
charges did not receive public support from their community. But 
in the Ukrainian community, leaders, the press, and organizations 
mobilized support for those accused. They felt that the search for war 
criminals among Ukrainians of their parents’ generation was a witch 
hunt motivated by anti-Ukrainian prejudice and Soviet intrigue. The 
war crimes issue did much to sour relations between the Ukrainian 
and Jewish diasporas and also to promote a victimization narrative 
among the Ukrainian community abroad. 

In recent years, there have been three identifiable trends in the 
Ukrainian diaspora: (1) Representatives of the mainstream, who con- 
trol the print media and large Ukrainian organizations, deny that 
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Ukrainians participated significantly in the Holocaust. They say that 
accusations to the contrary as well as accusations of anti-Semitism 
among Ukrainians are just manifestations of Jewish Ukrainophobia. 
They feel that any Ukrainian participation in the Holocaust is over- 
shadowed by Jewish complicity in Stalinist crimes against Ukrainian 
humanity. oun survives as a major political and cultural force in the 
diaspora, and upa is remembered only as having fought against two 
totalitarianisms for an independent Ukraine. (2) There is an extremist 
fringe, active primarily on the Internet, that denies or downplays the 
Holocaust and espouses many other standard anti-Semitic ideas (e.g., 
Jews control the press, politics, and economy). (3) There is a small 
liberal minority composed of middle-aged intellectuals and profes- 
sionals born in the West and of younger people born in Ukraine and 
trained at graduate schools in the West. Their opinions are by and 
large excluded from the diaspora media. 


Native Jewish Attitudes toward Developments 

The last Soviet census, that of 1989, counted 487,000 Jews in 
Ukraine. The only census since independence, that of 2001, counted 
only 103,600 Jews, less than a quarter of the 1989 population.** The 
number of Jews in Ukraine had been declining steadily since World 
War II as a result of low birth rates, intermarriage, and emigration, 
particularly after 1971. The precipitous decline after the fall of com- 
munism was a result of increased opportunities for emigration as well 
as the abolition of the nationality rubric in the passport—nationality 
was now subjectively chosen rather than legally inherited. 

The Jewish community in Ukraine is far from united or mono- 
lithic. There have been very divisive struggles for leadership, espe- 
cially between Chief Rabbi Yaakov Dov Bleich and businessman 
Vadim Rabinovich and between the head of the Jewish Council of 
Ukraine, Ilia Levitas, and his rival, Yosyf Zisels.** The majority of 
Jews, like most inhabitants of Ukraine, use Russian in their day- 
to-day activities, and some Jews affirm that the Jewish minority in 
Ukraine is a Russophone minority. There is, however, a minority of 
Ukrainophone and markedly Ukrainophile Jews. 

Naturally, there are different viewpoints among Ukrainian Jews 
about Holocaust issues in Ukraine. My impression is that the major- 
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ity has wanted to commemorate the victims of the Holocaust without 
raising the issue of Ukrainian collaboration. Many have been made 
uncomfortable in recent years by the increase in anti-Semitic publi- 
cations and actions and by President Yushchenko’s all-out campaign 
to rehabilitate oun and ura without consideration of their role in the 
Holocaust. The degree to which they can express this discomfort 
depends on whether they live in Kyiv and the nationalist west or in 
the more post-Soviet regions of the east and south. 

Although Jewish community leaders in Ukraine have worked with 
the World Jewish Restitution Organization to reach an agreement 
with the Ukrainian government about the restitution of former Jew- 
ish communal property, nothing has yet resulted from this.** The res- 
titution issue in Ukraine is complicated because so much property of 
all kinds was nationalized under communism. 


Holocaust Negationism and Anti-Semitism 

To some extent, the presence of Holocaust denial and anti-Semitism 
in Ukraine is a legacy of communist rule, during which little or no 
discussion was permitted of the particular Jewish tragedy under Nazi 
occupation, but an anti-Semitic discourse thinly veiled as anti-Zion- 
ism was promoted by the state. Indeed, contemporary organized anti- 
Semitism in Ukraine has links with anti-Israeli Muslim states. But 
Holocaust negationism and anti-Semitism also have roots in the anti- 
communist nationalism of western Ukraine, which is permeated by 
what Michael Shafir has called “deflective negationism.” That is, these 
nationalists do not deny the Holocaust as such, just the participation 
of their nation in its realization.*” Moreover, the western Ukrainian 
brand of nationalism has been marked from its origins by generalized 
anti-Semitism, in particular blaming Jews for the crimes of the com- 
munist era. 

The revival of the perspective of “Judeocommunism” has found 
promoters in the contemporary Ukrainian scholarly community* and 
also in the Ukrainian government. In July 2008 the Security Ser- 
vice of Ukraine published on the Internet a list of nineteen perpetra- 
tors of the Holodomor (famine of 1932-33). Of these, eight were of 
Jewish nationality. This was an arbitrary and at the same time delib- 
erate selection. The main decision makers in the Holodomor were 
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three individuals: Stalin, Lazar Kaganovich, and Molotov. Their 
orders were implemented by a vast array of other individuals in the 
administrative and party apparatus. These included officials in the 
organs of repression but also officials in economic planning and other 
branches of the Soviet system. They included officials near the sum- 
mit of Soviet power, such as Anastas Mikoyan, but also officials at the 
republican, oblast, and raion levels, and many, many local implement- 
ers at the village level. It would be impossible to sort out all the perpe- 
trators by nationality. Thus, the Security Service’s list containing over 
40 percent Jews was not a natural result. Moreover, following a well- 
established practice in Eastern European nationalist and anti-Semitic 
discourse, the Slavic names these perpetrators used as party officials 
were followed in parentheses by their original Jewish birth names.*® 

The largest organization promoting anti-Semitism happens to 
be also the largest private institution of postsecondary education in 
Ukraine, the Interregional Academy of Personnel Management, bet- 
ter known by its Ukrainian abbreviation Maur. At one time it had 
excellent relations with prominent figures in the Ukrainian govern- 
ment, but as Maup gained more notoriety, these personalities with- 
drew their support. An exception has been Lev Lukianenko, a former 
dissident under Soviet rule, ambassador to Canada in independent 
Ukraine (1992-93), and a prominent member of Ukraine’s parliament 
until his retirement in 2007. Lukianenko has made and written many 
anti-Semitic statements, in particular blaming Jews for perpetrating 
the Holodomor. In spite of his flagrant anti-Jewish pronouncements, 
President Yushchenko named him a “Hero of Ukraine” in 2005.” 

A poll conducted by the Kiev International Institute of Sociology 
in 2006 investigated the level of xenophobia among the population of 
Ukraine. It found that xenophobia rose during crisis periods, such as 
the 2004 Orange Revolution, and then tended to recede to a certain 
plateau. Not surprisingly, the poll found that people who were older, 
rural, and less educated tended to exhibit a higher level of xenophobia 
than others. The poll revealed an index of social distance of 1.91 to 
2.36 for Eastern Slavs (Ukrainians, Russians, and Belarusians), with 
Jews following immediately afterward at 3.25. Americans had an index 
of 4.32; Poles, of 4.61; Negroes (nehry), of 5.58; and Gypsies (tsyhany), 
of 5.85."! Anti-Semitism is strongest in the western part of the coun- 
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try. For example, over 4o percent of western Ukrainian respondents 
to a sociological study undertaken in 2002-3 believed that God pun- 
ished the Jews for crucifying Christ (compared to under 20 percent in 
eastern Ukraine).” Overt anti-Semitism is not part of the public face 
of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church, the largest religious organi- 
zation in western Ukraine, but the church has been closely identified 
with Ukrainian nationalism and regularly takes part in commemora- 
tions of upa. Perhaps as in all church groups, there is an anti-Semitic 
fringe that is vociferous in Internet discussion groups.” Occasionally, 
too, religion can mix with extreme xenophobia and anti-Semitism, as 
in the case of a priest who taught a child that “Muscovites and Jews 
crucified Christ.”™* 

President Yushchenko’s support for deflective negationism and 
the anti-Semitic undertones of the work of the Security Service 
of Ukraine and the Ukrainian Institute of National Memory have 
placed obstacles on Ukraine’s path to Europe, just as the low pros- 
pects of incorporation into the European Union have contributed to 
the growth of nativism in Ukraine. Ukraine still has a long way to 
go before it acquires a perspective on the Holocaust more in keeping 
with that in the-rest of Europe. 
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Ukrainian Memories of the Holocaust: The 
Destruction of Jews as Reflected in Memoirs 
Collected in 1947 


ABSTRACT: In 1947 the Oseredok Ukrainian Cultural and Education Centre in Winnipeg 
held a memoir contest. Sixty-four memoirs were submitted, and most of them are still 
preserved in Oseredok’s archives. All extant submissions were examined in order to 
determine what they had to say about the Holocaust. Altogether twenty-five memoirs 
concerned World War II, and of these fourteen made at least some mention of the 
Holocaust. This body of memoirs is the earliest collection of Ukrainian memoirs of 
World War II that I am aware of, the closest in time to the events of the Holocaust. 
Already then, however, Ukrainians had become quite defensive about their behaviour 
towards the Jews; this perhaps explains why close to half the memoirs about the war 
omitted the fate of the Jews altogether and why the memoirs that do mention the 
Holocaust say almost nothing about Ukrainian involvement. The memoirists did, 
however, reproduce the image of Jews as agents of communism, particularly active in the 
organs of repression. The majority of the 1947 memoirs nonetheless indicated horror at 
and disapproval of the murder of the Jews by the Germans. Perhaps characteristically, the 
account expressing the strongest such feelings was written by an older man from outside 
Western Ukraine. Conversely, the most outright expression of lack of sympathy with the 
Jews came from a man twelve years younger and from Galicia. Although the latter felt 
pity for some individual Jews he knew and gave them alms, he expressly stated that he 
had no sympathy with them as a group, as “a nation that had done so much evil to my 
nation.” Perhaps this is a case that corresponds to the phenomenon noted by Jan Gross in 
Fear, that individuals hate whom they have injured: this memoirist served in the civil 
administration. 


In 1947 the Oseredok Ukrainian Cultural and Education Centre in Winnipeg 
held a memoir contest. Sixty-four memoirs were submitted, and most of them 
are still preserved in Oseredok’s archives.! Eight have been lost or were returned 
to the author,” including one intriguingly entitled “Notes of a War Criminal.”? 
These are important sources to  twentieth-century Ukrainian 


'“Konkurs na spohady,” Oseredok. I am grateful to Orest Martynowych for informing 
me about the existence of these memoirs and to Sophia Kachor for facilitating my 
research, All memoirs are in Ukrainian or Russian. 

> Nos. 2 (iurii Fiala, pseud. Mykola Levchenko), 9 (Mykola Uhryn-Bezhrishnyi, 
““Moloda Hromada’ v Peremyshli”), 13 (Stefan Fedorivs'kyi, pseud. Danylo Mirshchuk, 
“V obiimakh smerty [Iz shchodennyka uchasnyka UPArmii]”), 34 (A. Buravchuk, 
“Prosperity [Spomyn z prokliatoho mynuloho]”), 44 (Petro Kachura, “‘Kyiv’—novelia ta 
‘Petro’>—poema), 47 (Oleksii Boiko, “Notatnyk—u Kremianets'kykh lisakh. Z dii UPA, 
opys ochevydtsia i uchasnyka podii’”), 60 (Vasyl' Strons'kyi, “Moi spohady”). 

* No.7 (P. Pliuiko, pseud. Pol' Polovets'kyi, “Zapysky Krigsferbrekhera”). 
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Erfahrungsgeschichte. The memoirs range over the major events of the first half 
of the twentieth century in Ukraine, including the Ukrainian liberation struggle 
of 1917-1920, Soviet repressions,° the famine of 1932-1933,° and World War 
IL. It is the latter group of memoirs that are relevant to this study. 

Altogether twenty-five memoirs concerned the Ukrainian experience of 
World War II.’ Some of these did not concern events in Ukraine itself, for 
example, memoirs of some Ostarbeiter and memoirs of bombardment during the 
final days of the war in Germany. I examined all the extant submissions in order 
to determine what they had to say about the Holocaust. Fourteen made at least 
some mention of it. There was an array of information included in the latter 
memoirs. On one end of the spectrum is a rather indirect allusion found in the 
memoir of A. Piaskovs'kyi from Volhynia: “And one more misfortune that befell 
our beloved land was the red partisan movement. The Bolsheviks dropped 
armed parachutes. They organized a large partisan movement after gathering all 
the Poles and Jews to the red partisan movement. Instead of fighting with the 
Germans, they burned our villages and robbed the population [...].”? On the 
other end of the spectrum were descriptions of the fate of the Jews in particular 
localities. 

There are thousands of memoirs and testimonies of Jewish survivors of the 
Holocaust on Ukrainian territory. The most valuable and substantial collections 
are those gathered just after the war by the Central Jewish Historical 
Commission !° and now preserved in the archive of the Jewish Historical 
Institute in Warsaw!' as well as the videotaped interviews conducted in 1994- 
1999 for a project initiated by Steven Spielberg and housed in the University of 
Southern California Shoah Foundation Institute.!* The latter collection includes 
a few interviews with Ukrainian rescuers. Dozens of Ukrainian memoirs of 
World War II, some of them mentioning the Holocaust, have been gathered by 
the Ukrainian Canadian Research and Documentation Centre (UCRDC) in 
Toronto since the late 1980s.'3 More recently, the French priest Patrick Desbois 


“Nos. 4, 5, 18, 22, 42. 

> Nos. 4, 5, 8, 11, 15, 16, 23, 27, 28, 36, 41, 49, 52, 54, 57. 

° Nos. 4, 28, 43, 46, 49. 

Nos. 1, 4, 6, 11, 12, 15, 20, 23, 24, 27, 31, 33, 35, 36, 38, 40, 45, 46, 48, 49, 53, 54, 56, 
58, 61. 

* Nos. 1, 12, 20, 23, 24, 27, 31, 40, 46, 48, 49, 53, 56, 58. 

No. 23, f. 23—3v. Unless otherwise noted, all translations in this article are mine. 


' Natalia Aleksiun, “The Central Jewish Historical Commission in Poland 1944—1947,” 
Polin 20 (2008): 74-97. 


"" Archiwum Zydowskiego Instytutu Historycznego [AZIH], zespoty 301 and 302. 


? 4 selection of the interviews lies at the basis of Serhii Bukovs'kyi’s film Spell Your 
Name (USC Shoah Foundation Institute and Film Plus, 2006). 


'° The memoir section is entitled “Spomyny.” 
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has led teams across Ukraine to interview older inhabitants about the 
Holocaust.'4 The videotaped interviews are housed with Yahad-In Unum in 
Paris. The memoirs on the Holocaust from the Oseredok competition, although 
not numerous, are the earliest collection of Ukrainian accounts of the destruction 
of the Jews and provide an insight into the spectrum of Ukrainian attitudes 
towards this mass killing. 

The extent of Ukrainian participation in the Holocaust and the Ukrainian 
memory of the Holocaust have been controversial issues. Although Ukrainians 
settled in North America before World War I, the immigrants who came after 
World War II increasingly set the tone in the community. Many of the latter had 
followed the German army out as the Soviets advanced after 1943 or had 
surrendered as members of the Waffen-SS at the end of the war; among them 
was a higher proportion of those who had collaborated with the Germans in 
various capacities than among the population left behind in Soviet Ukraine.'* 
Since the 1970s, in particular, North American Ukrainians have reacted 
vociferously and defensively to portrayals of Ukrainians as inveterate anti- 
Semites and to charges of collaboration in the Holocaust. Among the nodal 
points of controversy have been the TV miniseries of 1978 The Holocaust,'® 
which showed some Ukrainians as perpetrators and others as bystanders 
laughing at the execution of Jews; the long-running trials of death camp guard 
John Demjanjuk;'” the establishment in 1985 of the Deschénes Commission to 
investigate war criminals who had immigrated to Canada;'* and a 1994 60 
Minutes episode entitled “The Ugly Face of Freedom,” which looked at anti- 
Semitism in independent Ukraine.'? 


"* Patrick Desbois, The Holocaust by Bullets: A Priest’s Journey to Uncover the Truth 
Behind the Murder of 1.5 Million Jews (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2008). 

'° On the general political complexion of this Ukrainian diaspora, see John-Paul Himka, 
“A Central European Diaspora Under the Shadow of World War Il: The Galician 
Ukrainians in North America,” Austrian History Yearbook 37 (2006): 17-31; Per A. 
Rudling, “Multiculturalism, Memory, and Ritualization: Ukrainian Nationalist 
Monuments in Edmonton, Alberta,” Nationalities Papers 39.5 (2011): 733-768 (and see 
the “Erratum” published in the subsequent issue). 

'® Yaroslav Bilinsky, “Notes on the Study of Ukrainian-Jewish Relations During the 
Second World War,” Contact 2-3 (1980): 129-168. 

"7 Glenn Sharfman, “The Quest for Justice: The Reaction of the Ukrainian-American 
Community to the John Demjanjuk Trials,” Journal of Genocide Research 2.1 (2000): 
65-87. 

e Yury Boshyk, ed., Ukraine During World War II: History and Its Aftermath. A 
Symposium (Edmonton: Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, 1986). 

'? Andrew Gregorovich, Jews & Ukrainians: Analysis of the CBS 60 Minutes Program 
The Ugly Face of Freedom, October 23, 1994 (Toronto and Scranton: Forum, 1995). This 
is a reprint from Ukrainian Review 91 (1994). 
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In Soviet Ukraine, discourse about the Holocaust was largely muted, but 
after independence, debate over Ukrainian memory and Ukrainian perpetration 
did emerge.”° The debate was connected with the glorification, particularly in 
Western Ukraine, of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) and its 
armed force, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (known from its Ukrainian initials as 
UPA). To some, these nationalists of the 1930s-1940s were heroes; but to those 
who were aware of their role in the Holocaust, this heroization was highly 
problematic.?! The debate reached a crescendo in early 2010 when outgoing 
President Viktor Yushchenko officially declared Stepan Bandera, the leader of 
the largest faction of OUN, a Hero of Ukraine. The controversy was 
immediately transferred also to Canada, where the Ukrainian Canadian Congress 
called upon the Canadian government to award veterans’ benefits to surviving 
members of OUN and UPA in Canada.”* Although recent scholarship shows 
convincingly that OUN was an anti-Semitic organization that orchestrated 
pogroms and recruited for the Ukrainian police in German service (a primary 
instrument of the Holocaust in Ukraine),”> the mainstream Ukrainian diaspora 
press and much of the Ukrainophone press in Ukraine itself refuses to accept the 
evidence. 

During the Holocaust about one and a half million Jews lost their lives on the 
territories that today constitute Ukraine.”* The Holocaust played out differently in 


) Stefan Rohdewald, “Post-Soviet Remembrance of the Holocaust and National 
Memories of the Second World War in Russia, Ukraine and Lithuania,” Forum for 
Modern Language Studies 44.2 (2008): 173-184. 

*! Omer Bartov, Erased: Vanishing Traces of Jewish Galicia in Present-Day Ukraine 
(Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2007). John-Paul Himka, “Debates in 
Ukraine over Nationalist Involvement in the Holocaust, 2004-2008,” Nationalities 
Papers 39.3 (2011): 353-370. 

” Tarik Cyril [Syril] Amar, Ihor Balyns'kyi, and Iaroslav Hrytsak, eds., Strasti za 
Banderoiu (Kyiv: Hrani-T, 2010). Dominique Arel, comp., The Ukraine List (UKL) 441: 
<http://www.ukrainianstudies.uottawa.ca/pdf/UKL441.pdf> (Accessed 18 September 
2012) and 442: <http://www.ukrainianstudies.uottawa.ca/pdf/UKL442.pdf> (Accessed 18 
September 2012). 

Among the most noteworthy contributions are Marco Carynnyk, “Foes of Our Rebirth: 
Ukrainian Nationalist Discussions About Jews, 1929-1947,” Nationalities Papers 39.3 
(2011): 315-352; John-Paul Himka, “The Lviv Pogrom of 1941: The Germans, 
Ukrainian Nationalists, and the Carnival Crowd,” Canadian Slavonic Papers / Revue 
canadienne des slavistes 53.2-3-4 (2011): 209-243; Gabriel N. Finder and Alexander V. 
Prusin, “Collaboration in Eastern Galicia: The Ukrainian Police and the Holocaust,” East 
European Jewish Affairs 34.2 (2004): 95-118; Per A. Rudling, The OUN, the UPA and 
the Holocaust: A Study in the Manufacturing of Historical Myths, The Carl Beck Papers 
in Russian and East European Studies, 2107 (Pittsburgh: Center for Russian and East 
European Studies, University of Pittsburgh, 2011). 

** The best single volume on the Holocaust in Ukraine is Ray Brandon and Wendy 
Lower, eds., The Shoah in Ukraine: History, Testimony, Memorialization (Bloomington 
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different regions of the country. In Galicia and Volhynia,”> Ukrainian nationalism 
was very strong and led to ideologically motivated collaboration with the 
Germans in the murder of Jews. But elsewhere the Germans were also able to 
enlist or force the local population to provide manpower for their genocidal 
operations. In Galicia, which was part of the General Government, Jews were 
both transported to the death camp at Belzec and shot at local mass killing sites. 
In the Reichskommissariat Ukraine, to which Volhynia and the greater part of 
Ukraine belonged, Jews were shot at local sites.2° The greatest number of 
victims of the Holocaust was in the western parts of Ukraine, like Galicia and 
Volhynia, since not many Jews had evacuated to the east, behind the front. The 
western regions were surprised by the German attack and were taken by early 
July 1941. But the rest of the country came under German rule only in the fall. 
As news of the German and local collaborationists’ atrocities spread, Jews in the 
more eastern territories fled to the Soviet rear. The Ukrainian regions of 
Bukovina and Transnistria were under Romanian occupation; the Holocaust here 
was not as thorough as in the rest of Ukraine, but hundreds of thousands of Jews 
were nonetheless murdered by the Romanian forces as well as by ethnic German 
units. In Bukovina Ukrainian nationalists also executed Jews in the summer of 
1941.77 

Such is the context for examining how the Holocaust was represented in the 
memoirs solicited by Oseredok in 1947. The longest treatment of the Holocaust 
appeared in a memoir written by an older veteran of the Ukrainian movement in 
the Poltava region, Ivan Zhyhadlo.*® He devoted eleven hundred words to a 
description of the murder of the Jews of Lubny. Since information on the 
destruction of the Jews in Lubny is limited,?? Zhyhadlo’s account is an 


and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 2008). 

*> Dieter Pohl, Nationalsozialistische Judenverfolgung in Ostgalizien 1941-1944: 
Organisation und Durchfiihrung eines staatlichen Massenverbrechens (Munich: R. 
Oldenbourg Verlag, 1997). Shmuel Spector, The Holocaust of Volhynian Jews 1941~ 
1944 (Jerusalem: Yad Vashem, The Federation of Volhynian Jews, 1990). 

*6 On the Reichskommissariat, see Karel C. Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair: Life and Death 
in Ukraine Under Nazi Rule (Cambridge, MA, and London: The Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 2003). 

>” Wladimir Solonari, “Patterns of Violence: The Local Population and the Mass Murder 
of Jews in Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, July-August 1941,” Kritika: Explorations 
in Russian and Eurasian History 8.4 (2007): 749-787. Ivan Fostii, Pivnichna Bukovyna i 
Khotynshchyna u Druhii svitovii viini 1939-1945 rr. (Chernivtsi: Oblasne viddilennia 
Poshukovo-vydavnychoho ahenstva “Knyha pam"iati Ukrainy,” 2005) 130-134. 

*8 No. 1. Ivan Zhyhadlo (b. 1876, d. late 1950s) had been arrested in 1929 in connection 
with the fabricated Union of the Liberation of Ukraine and was exiled to Kazakhstan. He 
was able to return to his home town of Lubny later in the 1930s and spent the war there 
until February 1943. He died in the United States, 
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important supplement to our knowledge. He wrote that the Germans killed 
several thousand Jews on 16 September 1942. A few days previously, the 
Germans had posted notices around the city that all Jews had to assemble at the 
suburb of Zamostia in the morning of the appointed day, bringing warm clothing 
and food for three days. The people of Lubny saw the Jews walking towards 
Zamostia, but they never saw them return. Zhyhadlo was able to mention some 
of the victims by name: “The octogenarian widow of Bars'kyi, once a popular 
physician in Lubny who did a great deal of good for the poor, perished in the 
action. It was also the end for the gentle seventy-year-old teacher Hlozman, who 
served as a teacher for a long time, first as a me/amed and later as an instructor 
in the German language.”*° As the Soviets re-conquered Ukraine, Zhyhadlo 
retreated with the Germans. At one point he ended up in Brest-Litovsk, then in 
Reichskommissariat Ukraine but now in Belarus. He noted that trade in Brest 
had passed to the Poles after the destruction of the Jews. “The Jews here, people 
said, were wealthy and had fine buildings and stores, because trade in Brest was 
lively. If I’m not mistaken, the number of Jews who died here was huge—just 
under 17,000. While we were in Brest, Gypsies were settled in the former 
Jewish ‘ghetto’; this was a people to whom the Germans were equally ill 
disposed. Somewhat later they were transported elsewhere, and people said that 
they would meet the same fate as the Jews.’?! Two other memoirists, Mykola 
Balanchuk and Fedir Pigido (pseud. Pravoberezhnyi), offered substantial 
accounts of the massacre at Babi Yar in Kyiv at the end of September 1941.°7 
Unsurprisingly, the memoirs reveal that the Ukrainians had memories that 
diverged from those found in postwar Jewish testimonies. The memoirs were 
generally reticent about Ukrainians collaborating in the persecution or murder of 
Jews. This stands in sharp contrast to Jewish memoirs from the immediate 


Lubny and the surrounding region are “very scanty.” Anatolii Muchnyk, Jevrei i 
Poltavshchyna. Istoriia...dmena...Doli... (Poltava: Oriiana, 2005) 22. The only other 
known testimonies are those collected by the Extraordinary Commission. I was able to 
consult these at the United States Holocaust Memorial Museum (USHMM), R.G. 
06.025*02, vol. 17, no. 21. There is some brief discussion of shootings in Lubny in 
German documents as well. A. Kruglov, Sbornik dokumentov i materialov ob 
unichtozhenii natsistami evreev Ukrainy v 1941-1944 godakh (Kyiv: Institut iudaiki, 
2002) 98, 109-110. 

No. 1, f. 18v. 

*''No. 1, ff. 37-37v. 

No. 48, ff. 48 -— 23-25. No. 49, ff. 89-93. The latter memoir, which won the memoir 
contest, was published as F. Pihido-Pravoberezhnyi, “Velyka Vitchyzniana Viina” 
(Winnipeg: Vydannia “Novoho Shliakhu,” 1954); the printed account differs little from 
the manuscript in Oseredok, and the section on the Jews can be found on pp. 106~111. 
There is also a second edition of this book. Pigido was born in Kyiv gubernia in 1888 and 
died near Munich in 1962. 
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postwar period which frequently described anti-Jewish actions committed by 
Ukrainian individuals and groups.*° 

For example, the memoir of a Hutsul folk artisan, Dmytro Iakobchuk, 
contains an account of the murder of the Jews of Kosiv. It describes a large 
action on 16-17 September 1941 in which about 2700 Jews perished.** The 
same action is described also in testimony taken in 1945 from a Jewish survivor, 
J. Gartner, but the dates Gartner gives are for a month later, 16-17 October.*° 
But the most striking difference between the two accounts is whom they identify 
as the perpetrators of the pogrom. Iakobchuk wrote only of Germans involved in 
the action, with Ukrainians only figuring as rescuers, and that at great risk 
(“where they caught Christians who hid Jews and gave Jews food, the Germans 
shot them along with the Jews”). In Gartner’s account, however, the Ukrainians 
were perpetrators along with the Germans, sometimes even independently of the 
Germans, and seemed glad to see the Jews go. He confirms, however, that some 
individual Ukrainians did indeed help the Jews. 

An exception to the general rule of silence on collaboration is Zhyhadlo’s 
memoir, which reported frankly on denunciation of Jews by Ukrainians to the 
German authorities: “Among the ‘active mass’ demoralized by the Soviet 
regime, which for years had become accustomed to ‘expose’ people they didn’t 
like to the authorities, there erupted a pestilence of denunciations directed to the 
German command. These not only reported on Jews who by some miracle 
managed to hide but also on the progeny of mixed marriages with Jews, even if 
not in the first generation. These denunciations were motivated by revenge, envy, 
and greed [...]. None of these [denounced] people ever saw the light of day 
again.’?° 

Two other memoirs reveal behaviour complicit in the Holocaust, although 
that was not their intention. One of these also has to do with denunciation. The 
author, Emiliia Prybytkivs'ka, originally from Sanok, was fleeing west as the 
Red Army advanced and found herself in January 1945 in a Czech village.*” The 
Germans at the same time were evacuating Soviet POWs, and about sixty of 
them managed to escape. “After some time passed, the prisoners began to 


° AZIH, 301/20, 45, 75, 86, 98, 134, 148, 176, 193, 196, 197, 198, and many more. 
No. 20, notebook 1, unpaginated. 

= AZIH, 301/134, typescript, ff. 5-11. See also Jehoschua Gertner and Danek Gertner, 
Der Untergang von Kosow und Zabie: Zwei Augenzeugenberichte einer Katastrophe 
(Vienna: Wiener Verlag, 1998) 47—72. There is also an English translation: Jehoschua 
Gertner and Danek Gertner, Home Is No More: The Destruction of the Jews of Kosow 
and Zabie (Jerusalem: Yad Vashem, 2000) 66-98. Iakobchuk’s entire account revolves 
around what happened on particular dates and seems to have been based on a diary. 

No. 1, £19. 

*” She later settled in Ontario. 
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emerge from the woods. Although the Czechs are very stingy, they clothed and 
fed the POWs.” Her Czech host also took in one of these escaped POWs and 
told her that he was a Ukrainian. “I was interested in talking to him, but you can 
imagine my amazement when he could barely speak Russian, let alone 
Ukrainian, and his face betrayed his Jewish origin. His strange eyes, penetrating 
and small, give me the creeps even now when I recall this ‘countryman.’ That 
was the end of our acquaintance. When I revealed to [my host] my suspicions 
about the Ukrainian origin of the POW, he said: ‘It’s not possible. He’s a 
Ukrainian from the Crimea. He often takes the cross off my wall and kisses it. 
No, he’s no Jew.’?38 Her discussion with her Czech host amounted to a 
denunciation that could have resulted in the purported Jew’s execution, but she 
herself did not consider that she had done anything unusual or immoral. 

The other such case comes from the memoir of Dmytro Honta, who had 
once served in Petliura’s army, but later settled in Lviv.*? During the war he 
played a major role in Ukrainian printing in Lviv. On 30 June 1941, which was 
the first day of the German occupation, he took control of the largest newspaper 
print shop in the city and set to work publishing broadsides for Ukrainian 
organizations, including the proclamation “Ukraine for Ukrainians” issued by 
OUN (Bandera faction). The great demand for printed material required more 
labour. Honta sent some of the printers out to find reinforcements. “{...] After a 
while they came back with ten or so citizens who in September 1939 were 
kissing Bolshevik tanks and artillery, and whose co-religionists (odnovirtsi) 
were managing the printers’ movement in Galicia.’ This refers, of course, to 
Jews. On that same day, 30 June 1941, the Ukrainian nationalist militia was 
pressing Jews into service to exhume the bodies of thousands of prisoners 
murdered by the NK VD. This was the beginning of the infamous Lviv pogrom. 
From Honta’s memoir we learn that some Jews were also pressed into service in 
the print shop that he had seized. 

Many of the Ukrainian memoirs, and not just those that referred to the 
Holocaust, indicated that Jews were very prominent in the Soviet apparatus, 
something that one does not find clearly reflected in the Jewish memoirs from 
Galicia. 

The engineer Hryhorii Bozhok, originally from the Chernihiv region, had 
served in the White Army during the Civil War. At that time he was arrested and 
interrogated by the Cheka. He reported that the Cheka office was as well 
appointed as offices were in pre-Soviet times. “Only the people in the 
government had changed: instead of old, ink-stained officials there were now 
young, elegant, modern people with the typical physiognomies and noses of 


8 No. 56, ff. 56 — 7-8. 


*°T received information on Honta’s background from Marco Carynnyk, letter of 30 
October 2008. 
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‘God’s chosen people.””! Ivan Zhyhadlo prefaced his account of the murder of 
the Jews of Lubny with a sketch of Ukrainian-Jewish relations prior to the war. 
He noted that “since the time of the 1917 revolution the Jewish nation has given 
a much larger percentage than other nations of the Soviet Union of responsible 
party workers and employees of the Cheka, GPU, and NKVD, and they, as is 
well known, made life miserable for all the other nations, while the Jewish 
nation during the whole time after the revolution enjoyed favour and privileges 
from the Soviet authorities.”*? The former owner of an electrical business in 
Przemysl and an official in the Przemysl region civil administration during the 
war, Dmytro Duchyns'kyi, knew from experience “that the first and foremost 
preachers and carriers of socialism and later communism, both in Russia and 
Poland, were Jews [...] Trotsky, Kaganovich [...] mainly in the NK VD. Before 
the war in Przemysl and other cities the Jews collectively took part in First of 
May parades, carried red flags, made speeches, and sang the Internationale.’ 
Nikolai Ivanenko, a rather uneducated UPA sympathizer perhaps from the 
Kuban, left an odd Russian-language memoir of a trip he made from Germany to 
the Soviet Union in 1947. In it, he equated Jews (zhidy) and communists entirely, 
referring to the “Kremlin Jewish dictators” and “the rule of the Jewish race.” He 
discerned a sign of resistance in Soviet territory—signs on buildings and 
railroad cards saying “Beat the Jews and save Russia.’”“4 

Some Ukrainian memoirists, while reiterating the standard story of the close 
connection between Jews and communism, also recorded contradictory 
information. Fedir Pigido, describing the situation in Kyiv, wrote that the Jews 
supported Soviet power more than any other nationality in the Soviet Union and 
were particularly predominant in party institutions, but by the eve of the war, 
anti-Soviet sentiments were also widespread among the Jews. In fact, many 
Jews declined evacuation, because they found it difficult to imagine that their 
situation could be worse under Hitler than under Stalin.*? A Galician teacher, 
Ivan Bodnaruk,*° also reported that the Jews played an important role in 
supporting the Soviet regime. As a result, he observed, anti-Semitic attitudes had 
become widespread in the Soviet Union, to which Galicia had been recently 
annexed. Russians who came to Galicia complained about the preferential 
treatment of Jews. “Damn it,’ said a newly arrived teacher, a Russian. 
“Wherever you go, the Russian people are suffering in prisons, while the Jews 


“No. 11, £55. 

No. 1, £18. 

No. 12, f. 20. 

No. 64, ff. 64-9, 64-10, 64-13, 64-14, 64-20. 

No. 49, ff. 89-93; Pihido-Pravoberezhnyi 106-111. 


** Bodnaruk was born in a village near Buchach in Western Ukraine in 1903. He settled 
in Brazil in 1948, but moved to Chicago in 1960. He died in 1990. 
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are everywhere in charge.” Bodnaruk also quoted an anecdote that circulated at 
that time about how Jews changed their names and took high positions in the 
apparatus.*’ “Living under the Bolsheviks, each of us had the opportunity to 
realize that anti-Semitism was growing even among party members and the 
communist elite.” However, he felt obliged to qualify the story he was telling: 
“Justice requires me to state that many Galician Jewish intelligentsia, even those 
who once dreamed about the Bolshevik paradise, had a critical or even hostile 
attitude toward the Bolshevik regime [...]. Perhaps it will not be an exaggeration 
to say that almost the entire Jewish intelligentsia in Galicia was hostile to 
bolshevism and communism.”** 

The memoirs present a spectrum of Ukrainian attitudes to the murder of the 
Jews. The account most sympathetic to the Jews was Zhyhadlo’s. He wrote that 
Ukrainians in Lubny greeted the Germans in 1941 with reserve, but without 
hostility or fear. At first the Germans also demonstrated a pro-Ukrainian 
orientation. But it did not take long for the Germans to alienate the population 
through the mistreatment of POWs, a ruthless agricultural policy, preference for 
a Russophone orientation, and arbitrary arrests and executions.*? “But what most 
turned the sympathies of the population away from the Germans and disturbed 
people the most were the events of 16 October (1942), when the Germans 
destroyed perhaps several thousand of the local Jewish population.” Zhyhadlo 
remembered that on the day of the action the rumour began to circulate that the 
Jews had not been deported, but executed. “Almost no one wanted to believe 
this rumour, thinking it must be an insinuation, a fiction thought up by anti- 
German elements. And it was indeed difficult to credit that such unheard of 
barbarity, such bestial cruelty could take place now, in the middle of the 


“’ This anecdote is untranslatable: 
“Tlicnas bor go OonbulesuubKoi Pocii caatoro JIyxy, wio6 BiH TormaHys, WO TaM 
TBoputeca. Jlopro He BepraBca cB. Jlyka, ax BKIHL MpHiiuia Bi HbOrO 3aNMCKa Takoro 
3MicTy: 

“Cumxy B Yexa! 

€sanremuct Jlyka.’ 

Tlicnas togi Bor cs. Inmto, kaky4n go HBOro: “TH mpoBsopHiwnii Big ce. JlyKu, Moe 
TOGi BAACTBCA NIPHHECTH AKicb BictTi.’ 

Ase 3a KijibKa Micalis npuiuna 3 CopercpKoro Coro3y Big ce. lini geneuia: 

“Cumxy i a! 

Tipopox Ina.” 

Togi nopaguan borosi micnatu Ha 3emm0 Mofices. I ocb He3a6apom npuituia Big 
HLOrO JleMeila Takoro 3MicTy: 

“Kusuii i 3q0pos! 

Komicap Ierpos.”” 
“8 No. 54, ff. 54 — 52-54. 
No. 1, ff. 12-17. 
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twentieth century. But it was not possible to conceal the true facts, and the truth 
gradually rose to the surface, filling peoples’ souls with horror.” 

The account most forthright in its negative attitude towards the Jews as a 
group was Duchyns'kyi’s: 


Of the sixty thousand inhabitants of Przemysl, Jews constituted 45 percent. — All of 
them were capitalists. Factory owners, merchants, industrialists, artisans, lawyers, 
doctors were Jews [...]. The Jews lived well at the expense of our peasant, ate tasty 
food, and walked about finely dressed [...]. In the spring of 1942 the Germans began 
to drive the Jews into the ghetto which was set up in one district of the city. I had 
many acquaintances and fellows in the profession [electrical engineering] who were 
Jews and with whom I lived in peace and towards whom I had no hate. — On the 
contrary, I was sorry to see how every morning and evening they were taken to work 
and back from work, unshaven and hungry. I very often gave acquaintances some 
bread or a cigarette—these were people. — As people | was sorry for them, but as a 
nation that had done so much evil to my nation—no! 

On the whole Ukrainians sympathized with the Jews, and our peasantry saved a 
lot of them from inevitable death and did not stop to think about how they were 
exposing themselves and their family to danger. — The police found a bunker in 
which one peasant near Przemysl hid twenty-five Jewish men and one Jewish 
woman. They liquidated the Jews and sent the peasant to Auschwitz, whence he 
never returned.>! 


A number of memoirs placed the murder of the Jews in the larger context of 
Nazi genocidal projects. A few mentioned the murder of Roma (tsyhany).>? 
Hryhorii Sova, from somewhere between Kyiv and Poltava, wrote: “It was our 
good fortune that in our raion there were no Jews and we did not see the 
nightmare of their destruction. But in December 1942 five families of Gypsies, 
about twenty-five persons, perished. There were infants. They were all 
destroyed by the gendarmerie at the order of the Gestapo.”*? Some indicated that 
although the murder of Jews held priority for the Germans, the Germans were 
also beginning to murder the Ukrainian (or Slavic) population.** 

Among the memoirs is also a fictional or belletrized sketch of a Soviet 
partisan official who murdered Jews to raise money for the partisan movement. 
The sketch was written by Oleksii Andriienko and concerns an unidentified 
locality on the Buh river with a fortress built by the Turks. “At that time in the 
city, which had been taken by the European invader, the German fascist, the first 
frightening, disturbing rumours began to crawl like slender vipers: the Germans 


No. 1, ff, 18-18v. 
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are preparing to wipe out completely the Jewish population, thus executing the 
will of their insane Fiihrer.” But rumours were also circulating that an 
underground communist group was rescuing Jews, hiding them and then 
transporting them by plane behind Soviet lines. Terrified Jews clutched at these 
rumours like a drowning man clutching at straws. The most prominent and 
richest local Jews—directors of banks and factories, their wives and daughters— 
sought out the leader of the communist underground, a certain Busygin. He 
would promise them rescue and ask them to come back with large amounts of 
money. When they did come back, Busygin shot them with his pistol and threw 
them into the cellar of the Turkish fortress. The Germans eventually found out 
about this and discovered 130 corpses in the basement of the Turkish fortress. 
Another seventeen corpses washed to shore on the banks of the river Buh.> It is 
difficult to assess the meaning of this sketch. On the one hand, it is a piece of 
fiction easily inspired by the circumstances of the time (compare Christian de 
Chalonge’s film of 1990 Docteur Pétiot and Paul Verhoeven’s of 2006 The 
Black Book).°® On the other, it is clearly meant to discredit the red partisan 
movement as complicit in the murder of the Jews. 


RK 


Having reviewed the information on the Holocaust provided in the 1947 corpus 
of Ukrainian memoirs assembled by Oseredok, it is necessary to say a little more 
about them and draw some conclusions. 

This body of memoirs is the earliest collection of Ukrainian memoirs of 
World War II that I am aware of, the closest in time to the events of the 
Holocaust. But the memoirs were not written in the immediate aftermath of the 
war and so are not as proximate to the events as the.collection of Jewish 
testimonies gathered by the Central Jewish Historical Commission already in 
1945, When the Ukrainian memoirs were produced, most of the authors had 
already spent about two years in displaced persons’ camps.°’ The camps were a 
place of intense interaction among Ukrainians refugees and forced labourers, a 
place where they could tell stories to each other and work out narratives together. 
The displaced persons were well aware that they were being screened to see if 
they had participated in war crimes, and if they had, they could be sent back to 


°° No 58, ff. 58 — 15-17 (Oleksii Andriienko, “Provokatsii Kremlia na Ukraini,” 
“Liudyna ponad zakonom”). 

°° Father Patrick Desbois ran across a case of a robber and murderer of Jews who lured 
them into his home on the pretext of hiding them. A villager told him: “You see the house 
down there on the left, the modern house. Well, down there he hid Jews during the war. 
He hid a lot. And each time he killed them during the night. He smothered them with 
quilts. When they were dead, he stripped them and took their bodies to the quarry to get 
rid of them.” Desbois 207. 

*” See Anna Holian, “Anticommunism in the Streets: Refugee Politics in Cold War 
Germany,” Journal of Contemporary History 45 (2010): 134-161. 
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the Soviet Union for trial. Already at this time Ukrainians were subject to 
blanket accusations of complicity in the Holocaust and were refuting these 
charges in their press. For example, in 1946-1947 generalizations about 
Ukrainian anti-Semitism and participation in the murder of Jews appeared in 
Eugen Kogon’s book on concentration camps, Der SS-Staat, and the nationalist 
Volodymyr Ianiv responded to them in a newspaper for Ukrainian displaced 
persons published in Fiirth (Bavaria).>* In 1946 a periodical associated with the 
Melnyk faction of OUN wrote: “In their bestial hatred of their political 
opponents the Bolsheviks try to brand them all as fascists, bandits, war 
criminals.”*? Thus, by the time our memoirs were written, Ukrainians were 
already quite defensive about their behaviour towards the Jews during the war, 
and it is reasonable to assume that this influenced how the memoirists presented 
the Holocaust. This perhaps explains why close to half the memoirs about World 
War II omitted the fate of the Jews altogether and why the memoirs that do 
mention the Holocaust say almost nothing about Ukrainian involvement. 

The silence about the murder of Jews in a number of the memoirs is 
particularly noticeable. Peter Kalynowycz (Kalynovych), although originally 
from near Poltava, became involved with the Galician nationalists, may have 
joined UPA for a while, and probably also served in some Ukrainian unit in 
German employ. He wrote about mass shootings of Ukrainians by Germans, but 
he makes no mention at all of the shooting of Jews.® Eustachius Minezak 
(levstakhii Minchak) was a Galician, a member or sympathizer of the Bandera 
faction of OUN. He reported on the impressment of Ukrainians for forced labour 
in Germany, but he had nothing to say about Jews.°' Mykhailo Beztalannyi was 
another Galician. He barely escaped the NK VD massacre of prisoners in Sambir 
as the Germans advanced on the city. He wrote about the activities of UPA, but 
nothing about Jews.” Stepan Mykolyn (pseud. Or. Chornohirs'kyi) served as a 
Ukrainian policeman and later joined the Waffen-SS Division Galizien. He not 
only wrote nothing about the Holocaust, but omitted altogether from his 
memoirs anything to do with the Nazi occupation or World War II. 

This same pattern of bracketing the Holocaust and passing over the issue of 
complicity holds also for those Ukrainian memoirs from later periods that I have 


i Volodymyr laniv, “Za dobre im"ia ukrains'koho narodu (Do zlobnoi kharakterystyky 
Kogona v ioho knyzhtsi pro nimets'ki kontstabory),” Chas (Fiirth) 18 May 1947. 

» “Armiia henerala Andersa—‘bandyty i viis'kovi zlochyntsi,’” Za samostiinist’ 1.3—4 
(1946): 27. 


* No. 63. The information on his service in the Ukrainian Auxiliary Police and Galizien 
Division comes from a postcard preserved in the file. 
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looked at. The most egregious silence was a several hundred-page memoir of the 
war by a former Ukrainian policeman that never mentions the Holocaust.°* The 
1947 memoirs we have examined did contain a few instances where one can 
discern complicity in one form or another. There seems to be less of this in later 
Ukrainian memoirs, but it is not entirely absent. For example, Petro Maslij, a 
veteran of the Waffen-SS Division Galizien who ended up in Britain, wrote in 
his memoir about two young Jewish women who had been hiding in the 
environs of his village (Luchyntsi, Rohatyn raion, Ivano-Frankivsk oblast). As 
to the ultimate fate of the women, he first wrote that he would not say anything 
about it, since he left the village in June 1944. Then a little later in his memoir 
he wrote: “I heard that at the time Polish colonists were being murdered, those 
who ignored the request to leave Ukrainian lands and return to indigenous 
Poland, these [two Jewish women] were also murdered and buried in the fields 
where there was once a wonderful meadow. I cannot guarantee this, because I 
only heard about it.” 

The memoirists’ image of Jews as agents of communism, particularly active 
in the organs of repression, was a commonplace in Eastern Europe before, 
during, and after the war. It remained and remains present in Ukrainian-diaspora 
thinking. To cite just two examples among very many, Orest Horodys'ky in 1958 
urged his fellow Ukrainians to counterattack against the slanders of their 
enemies (“white and red Muscovites, Poles, and Jews”). He recommended them 
to read Wolfgang Bretholz’s Ich sah Sie stiirzen because it relates that “Jews 
were the first to participate en masse in the Bolshevik militia in the cities and 
towns; they were the first to conduct arrests among Ukrainians; they were the 
investigators of the NKVD and the bloody executioners in NKVD prisons.”°° 
More recently, in connection with the debates over Bandera and OUN, the 
former president of the Ukrainian World Congress, Askold Lozynskyj, has also 
been reiterating the view that the Jews were in great measure responsible for 
Soviet crimes against Ukrainians and that they hush this up in the press they 
control.*’ In post-Soviet, independent Ukraine the idea of Judeo-communism 
has also reappeared in public discourse. 


** UCRDC, “Spomyny,” no. 33 (Ivan P"iatka). 

* 1 etter of P. Maslij to the UCRDC, 29 January 1991, UCRDC, “Spomyny,” no. 51. 

e Of[rest] Horod[ys'kyi], “Druha svitova viina, ukraintsi i nasha dyviziia,” Visti 91 
(1958), in UCRDC, “Spomyny,” no. 7, ff. 12-13. 

*” Askold S. Lozynskyj, “Rewriting History: An Evidentiary Perspective,” Kyiv Post 16 
February 2010: <http://www.kyivpost.com/opinion/op-ed/rewriting-history-an-evident 
iary-perspective-59650.html> (Accessed 20 September 2012). Askold S. Lozynskyj, 
“How Insensitive Bigots Continue to Play Ukrainians and Jews Against Each Other,” 
Kyiv Post 8 November 2010: <http://www.kyivpost.com/opinion/op-ed/how-insensitive- 
bigots-continue-to-play-ukrainians-89252.html> (Accessed 20 September 2012). Askold 
S. Lozynskyj, “Anti-Semitism Charges Don’t Stick Against Ukrainian Nationalist 
Group,” Kyiv Post 20 December 2010: <http://www.kyivpost.com/opinion/op-ed/anti- 
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The majority of the 1947 memoirs indicated by their language horror at and 
disapproval of the murder of the Jews by the Germans. Perhaps 
characteristically, the account expressing the strongest such feelings was written 
by Zhyhadlo, an older man (he would have been in his mid-sixties when the 
Jews of Lubny were annihilated) from outside Western Ukraine. This veteran of 
the Ukrainian movement was formed in a time and place in which Ukrainian 
nationalism was not influenced by Central European fascist ideologies. 
Conversely, the most outright expression of lack of sympathy with the Jews 
came from a man, Duchyns'kyi, who was twelve years younger than Zhyhadlo 
and from Galicia. Although Duchyns'kyi felt pity for some individual Jews he 
knew and gave them alms, he expressly stated that he had no sympathy with 
them as a group, as “a nation that had done so much evil to my nation.” Perhaps 
this is a case that corresponds to the phenomenon noted by Jan Gross in Fear, 
that individuals hate those whom they have injured.® Duchyns'kyi served as a 
volost elder in the civil administration of the Przemysl region. In that capacity 
he may well have had duties that affected the Jewish population. He reported in 
his memoir that by the end of 1943 “tens of thousands of Ukrainian stores 
appeared in the cities, towns, and villages, and the cities took on a Ukrainian 
character.””° It would not have been untypical for the civil administration to be 
involved in transferring aryanized Jewish property to new Ukrainian owners. 
Moreover, Duchyns'kyi was apparently trusted enough by the Germans that he 
was allowed to witness an execution of Jews by “Uzbeks.””! By believing that 
the Jews as a nation were in the wrong, that they were both capitalists who 
exploited simple Ukrainians and communists who served in the NKVD, 
Duchyns'kyi relieved himself of the need to reckon with anti-Jewish actions that 
he may himself have taken. And he could remain in his own eyes a decent 
individual because he gave cigarettes and bread to his Jewish acquaintances, 


semitism-charges-dont-stick-against-ukrainian-93235.html> (Accessed 20 September 
2012). 

* See, for example, Serhii Bilokin', “Do pytannia pro derzhavu v derzhavi,” Berezil' 2 
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who were now reduced to slave labourers and who stood on the verge of 
extinction. 


War Criminality: 
A Blank Spot in the Collective Memory of the 
Ukrainian Diaspora 


JOHN-PAUL HIMKA 


This paper tackles the touchy question of atrocities committed by 
Ukrainians during the Second World War as a component, or rather its 
absence as a component, of the identity consciousness of the Ukrainian 
diaspora.! The paper goes very much against the grain of that diaspora’s 
current consensus. In fact, I am trying to write here a text that is 
indigestible for that consensus, that is aimed at dissenting from it and 
creating a space for dissent. I have not conducted an exhaustive study of 
the relevant texts of the diaspora, but that is hardly necessary for a paper 
such as this. Instead, I have concentrated on current electronic media and 
recent years of The Ukrainian Weekly, supplemented with a retrospective 
sampling of articles from Svoboda? and the volume on Ukrainian-Jewish 
relations that came out of an important conference held in 1983.5 


KKK 


Anyone who consults the media, especially the electronic media, of the 
Ukrainian diaspora in North America cannot but be struck by how much 
attention it devotes to the issue of suspected war criminals.* This has been 
going on for some time. The press, and Ukrainian-diaspora scholarship as 
well, followed with concern the workings of the Deschénes Commission, 
which was struck in 1985 to investigate war criminals in Canada. The 
press also closely followed the American and Israeli legal proceedings 
against Ukrainian-American John Demjanjuk, who was suspected of being 
the sadistic camp guard known as “Ivan the Terrible.” Diaspora press 
accounts depicted the trial as a travesty of justice. It has also portrayed 


10 spacesofidentity 5.1 (2005) 


the search for war criminals more generally as a witch-hunt,© harming 
almost exclusively innocent people and tarnishing the reputation of 
Ukrainians as a whole. There has been almost no attempt on the part of 
the Ukrainian diaspora to confront the issue of war criminality in a less 
defensive and more soul-searching manner. (The few exceptions will be 
mentioned below.) 

Instead, there persists a deafening silence about, as well as reluctance 
to confront, even well-documented war crimes, such as the mass murder of 
Poles in Volhynia by the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA)’ and the 
cooperation of the Ukrainian auxiliary police in the execution of the 
Jews.8 In his submission to the Deschénes Commission in 1986 John 
Sopinka, counsel for the Ukrainian Canadian Congress, stated that 
Ukrainian nationalist organizations “were not in any way allied with 
the Nazis.”? It has also been denied that the Ukrainian movement in 
World War II had any ideological predisposition which could have 
facilitated participation in genocidal actions. UPA veteran and military 
historian Lev Shankovsky, for example, asserted at a round-table 
discussion that organized anti-Semitism “never existed in Ukraine. But 
there exists a myth about Ukrainian anti-Semitism” promoted by 
Moscow.10 

In the diaspora one frequently encounters a double standard in 
discussing war crimes and crimes against humanity perpetrated by 
Ukrainians as opposed to those perpetrated against Ukrainians. Memoirs 
and eyewitness accounts, for example, are considered untrustworthy 
evidence for the former, but trustworthy for the latter; that is, Jewish or 
Polish first-hand accounts of Ukrainian war crimes are dismissed as 
biased, while an important Ukrainian victimization narrative, the famine 
of 1932-33, has relied primarily on just such eyewitness accounts.!! The 
argument is made that no order has ever been discovered instructing the 
UPA to kill Polish civilians in Volhynia.!2 On the other hand, that the 
famine of 1932-33 was the result of deliberate policy is never questioned, 
even though this too remains without its “smoking gun” (as of course does 
the Jewish Holocaust). The crimes of Polish police in Nazi service are 
taken to provide some measure of explanation or justification for the 
attack on Polish villages in Volhynia,!$ but never do Ukrainian diaspora 
authors suggest that Ukrainians should be held collectively responsible 
for the crimes of the Ukrainian police in German service. 
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Linked to the denial of war criminality, although also motivated by other 

factors, is the construction of Ukrainian victimization narratives.14 The 
most important of these concerns the famine in Soviet Ukraine in 1932-33, 
which Ukrainians in the diaspora frequently contrast and connect with 
the Holocaust.!5 Yaroslav Bilinksy set out his position at the Ukrainian- 
Jewish conference held in 1983, which happened to be the 50" 
anniversary of the famine. Professor Bilinsky denied “a causal connection 
between alleged collaboration of Jewish-born Communists in the 
collectivization of agriculture and the Great Famine and any proven 
collaboration of Ukrainian-born extremists in the Holocaust.” Yet he 
maintained that “each community is bound to ask pointed questions about 
the share of guilt and that each national community may draw premature 
conclusions and erect stereotypes. To obviate the emergence and 
cultivation of dangerous stereotypes on the Ukrainian side, let us study 
the responsibility for the Great Famine as carefully as many Jews are 
studying the responsibility for the Holocaust. Both logically and morally, 
the two tragedies are equivalent. Genocide is genocide.”!© Later at the 
conference, in the round-table discussion, he made more explicit his view 
that Ukrainian participation in the Holocaust was to be understood in 
roughly the same terms as Jewish participation in the famine.!” 

Victor Borisow, addressing a Famine-Genocide commemorative 
meeting in Bloomington in 2003 complained: “Many of us are pained by 
the realization that everyone on the planet knows about the Holocaust, 
but few have even heard about the Holodomor.” He identified two reasons 
for this: 1) “Hitler lost the war, Russia won the war.” 2) “Russia... has 
spent tons of money and decades of effort to slander and discredit 
anything and everything Ukrainian. Ukrainians, even those who still 
wear Nazi concentration camp tattoos on their arms, are routinely 
branded as Nazi sympathizers or collaborators, simply to discredit their 
message.” Borisow also linked the Ukrainian famine and Holocaust 
causally: “Although Hitler and Stalin hated each other, they also studied 
each other’s methods. When it was clear that Russia had gotten away 
with such massive genocide in Ukraine, Hitler felt free to proceed with the 
Holocaust.” 18 

In an internet debate in the spring of 2002 the historian Mark Tauger 
denied that the Ukrainian famine was artificially contrived. Ukrainian- 
diaspora scholars countered that this reflected “widespread double 
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standards,” “a strong refusal among academics and journalists to place 


Soviet and Nazi crimes against humanity on the same level.” The 
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comparison was made to Holocaust denial.!9 More recently a contributor 
to E-Poshta stated that for denying that the Ukrainian famine was 
genocide, Tauger as well as Lynne Viola and Moshe Lewin should be 
“relegated to hell’s dung heap of history reserved for the most morally 
bankrupt liars and propagandists.” To him, their views were of one cloth 
with those who claimed that “no one really died in the gas chambers at 
Auschwitz.” 20 Tauger’s substantive argument, that the famine was in part 
generated by a change in the way Soviet authorities estimated harvest 
size,2! has not been confronted by diaspora scholars or publicists. 

Frequently diaspora authors urge fellow Ukrainians to follow the 
example of the Jews and produce a more detailed, more convincing 
narrative of their own holocaust. The claim is often made that the 
Ukrainians suffered as much as the Jews, indicating a competion in the 
intensity of victimization. From numerous examples, let me cite a few. At 
the same round-table discussion in 1960 where he denied the existence of 
Ukrainian anti-Semitism, Lev Shankovsky said: “The Jews should be an 
example for us of how to illuminate our recent tragic history.”22 In 1980, 
in a letter to Svoboda, Joseph Iwaniv asked: “Can we produce the names of 
the guilty and dates and places as readily as the Jews can when asked 
about the Holocaust?”23 Another author in Svoboda later that year 
declared: “The Ukrainian ‘Holocaust’ was no less terrible than the 
Holocaust of the Jews.”24 At the Ukrainian-Jewish conference of 1983 
Yaroslav Bilinsky spoke on this same topic: “We must finally write a 
basic history of Ukrainian martyrology, which would at the very least 
match in quality Hilberg’s work on the destruction of the Jews!”25 When 
in January 2000 Ukrainian Prime Minister Viktor Yuschenko suggested 
that Ukraine might build a Holocaust museum?2° Lubomyr Luciuk wrote 
that Ukrainians instead needed “a national museum hallowing the memory 
of the many millions of Ukrainians murdered during the 20'" century... 
Ukrainians today need to be reminded of the great price their ancestors 
paid for independence, just as all Jews and official visitors remember 
when they visit Israel’s Yad Vashem.”27 

Other victimization narratives prominent in the diaspora include the 
internment of Ukrainians in Canada during World War [28 and the 
expulsion of Ukrainians from their home territories in southeastern 
Poland in 1947 (Akcja Wista).29 

The Ukrainian Canadian Civil Liberties Association has opposed 
state support for the erection in Canada of a museum devoted exclusively 
to the Holocaust. The UCCLA’s Director of Research, Lubomyr Luciuk, 
formulated the objections thus: 
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No further federal, provincial, or municipal funding... should be 
provided for this project unless assurances are made, publicly, that the 
proposed Canadian Museum for Human Rights will be inclusive in its 
concept and contents. Will this museum, for example, host a permanent 
exhibit dealing with Canada’s first national internment operations and 
their traumatic consequences for Ukrainians and other Europeans 
unjustly imprisoned as ‘enemy aliens’ in 1914-1920? And will the 
proposed Holocaust Gallery hallow the memory of all victims of Nazi 
tyranny? What about the many millions more who suffered Communist 
oppression, whether they perished in the genocidal Great Famine of 
1932-1933 in Soviet Ukraine... or in Pol Pot’s ‘killing fields’? Regardless 
of the undeniable generosity of those boosting this project, we must have 
confirmation, before the first shovel of earth is turned, that any such 
museum will not deliberately or otherwise elevate the suffering of any 
one community over others.9 


Before leaving this aspect of our topic, let me just explicitly clarify my 
position in the hopes that I can avoid at least some misunderstandings 
about it. I am not saying that the famine or the other components of the 
victimization narratives do not deserve historical research and reflection, 
nor that evil should be ignored, nor that the memory of the dead should not 
be held sacred. But I object to instrumentalizing this memory with the aim 
of generating political and moral capital, particularly when it is linked to 
an exclusion from historical research and reflection of events in which 
Ukrainians figured as perpetrators not victims, and when “our own” evil 
is kept invisible and the memory of the others’ dead is not held sacred. 
There is an analogy that, for all its faults, might be useful for me to invoke. 
I write here in much the same way as would a North American Jew who 
feels all the horror of the Holocaust, but who is disturbed to see this 
tragedy exploited to further the agenda of various identity and political 
projects (e.g, the defence of Israel), particularly when it is linked to an 
exculpating narrative (e.g., vis-a-vis the Palestinians).°1 
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The positions adopted by the Ukrainian diaspora have to be understood 
in context. The most articulate segment of the diaspora are the Western 
Ukrainians who left Ukraine after World War II, which is the target 
group for insinuations and accusations of war crimes, and particularly 
their descendents. The older cohort had witnessed the results of NKVD 
mass murders in the summer of 1939 and they were keenly aware of the 
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exhumation in Vinnytsia in 1943 of mass graves of murdered Soviet 
prisoners. They knew also of the brutal methods employed by the Soviets 
in their repression of UPA right after the war. Some of them had 
experience with murderous Nazi rule in the Reichskommissariat Ukraine, 
and almost all knew someone whom the Germans had sent to a 
concentration camp for belonging to the Ukrainian underground. From 
their point of view, what was done to the Ukrainians was the primary 
narrative of the war. 

Furthermore, the Ukrainian diaspora has objected to what it considers 
to be uneven treatment of Nazi and Soviet crimes against humanity. They 
feel it is unfair that only Nazi and Nazi-associated criminals have been 
prosecuted for what they did in Ukraine and that no member of the former 
Soviet apparatus has been tried for murder. An example of what the 
diaspora finds galling is an article that appeared in the British Guardian 
and then was circulated by E-Poshta. The article described a certain 
Basya Chaika who, in the words of the Guardian correspondent, “was a 
zealous communist sitting on a military tribunal which dispensed 
execution orders for ‘traitors of the motherland’” in Konotop, Ukraine in 
the 1940s. In Basya Chaika’s own words: “I was very radical and 
uncompromising... I had to sign death warrants more than once...” The 
Basya Chaika story was presented in the context of an internet project to 
recreate “life in the shtetls, the eastern European Jewish villages razed in 
the Holocaust.” As the E-Poshta commentator remarked, the journalist 
“seems to be oblivious of the fact that the subject of his article was an 
executioner of innocent people in Ukraine.”32 The Ukrainian Canadian 
Civil Liberties Association has called for an inquiry into Soviet war 
criminals in Canada and for the deportation of “those who lied about 
their criminal activities upon entering Canada.” 

Finally, the Ukrainian diaspora has been put on the defensive by what 
it perceives to be slurs on Ukrainians as a whole in newspapers and 
television. Sensational articles about alleged “Nazi war criminals” 
appearing in the mainstream media are denounced, sometimes in 
intemperate terms (particularly in diaspora-Ukrainian electronic 
media).°4 The diaspora reacted negatively to the 1980 made-for-TV movie 
“Holocaust” because it “depicted Ukrainians as Nazi collaborators 
rather than victims of the Third Reich.”°5 Perhaps the most notorious case 
of misrepresentation of Ukrainians was the segment “The Ugly Face of 
Freedom” aired in 1994 on the CBS network program “60 Minutes.”°6 
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Although the denial of incidents of war criminality and a one-sided focus 
on Ukrainian victimization are prevalent in the Ukrainian community in 
North America, no community is monolithic, and there have been and are 
some exceptions to the rule. 

One was the late Ivan L. Rudnytsky, a scholar possessed of great civil 
courage. He questioned the view commonly accepted in diaspora 
historiography that the Bandera movement underwent a democratic 
transformation in the second half of 1943 and in 1944. He specifically 
criticized the xeonophobia of OUN, in particular its attitude toward the 
Jews during World War II and its “conscious campaign of ‘cleansing the 
land’ of Polish population.”°” At the 1983 Ukrainian-Jewish conference, 
in response to Yaroslav Bilinsky’s call for Jewish scholars to examine 
Jewish participation in Stalinist crimes, Ivan Rudnytsky — said: 
“Everybody should make some house cleaning first within his own group 
and it would be improper for Ukrainians to tell Jewish scholars what 
they have to do with Jewish history. This is their problem, but we should 
begin now to clean our own house, and we have not been good enough at 
it.”38 

Marco Carynnyk raised the question of wartime Ukrainian anti- 
Semitism in what was then the most intellectually respectable journal of 
the diaspora, Suchasnist’.5? He has continued to work on this issue, both 
as a scholar*? and a creative writer (the unfinished “Furious Angels”). 
This stream in his oeuvre has made him unpopular in some circles. 

Sister Sophia Senyk has criticized the Greek Catholic church in 
Ukraine for its uncritical attitude towards UPA. In an article published in 
the journal of the Keston Institute, Religion, State & Society, she wrote: 
“While some of its members were no doubt idealistic freedom fighters, the 
UIA [= UPA] also has on its records numerous massacres of civilian 
population and burnings, just as Nazi and communist military formations 
do.” Excerpts from Sister Sophia Senyk’s article were circulated by E- 
Poshta under the title “Vicious Attack on the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church.” The words previously cited were highlighted in bold.*! 

I myself have also frankly discussed Ukrainian collaboration in the 
murder of Jews during World War IL.42 

Occasionally, expressions of frustration with the dominant discourse 
appear in letters to The Ukrainian Weekly. Nicholas Sawicki expressed 
his reservations about a column by Myron Kuropas entitled “Holocaust 
Exploitation”; the title, he said, was “hardly appropriate for a 
newspaper of this standing.”45 George A. Nestor objected to some of the 
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newer terms being used for the famine, including “Famine-Genocide” and 
“Famine-Holocaust.” “Both words [Holocaust and Genocide] aptly apply 
to the catastrophe that befell European Jews during World War II. We 
should not be piggybacking off the Jews: it diminishes us both.” 44 
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The opening of Soviet archives makes it intellectually more difficult for the 
diaspora to remain in denial concerning war crimes perpetrated by 
Ukrainian militia and police in German service and Ukrainian nationalist 
units. A major study of the destruction of the Jews in Eastern Galicia 
documents the participation of Ukrainian police in the execution of 
Jews. There has also appeared a monograph specifically devoted to the 
Belarusian and Ukrainian police which provides a more detailed account 
of their criminal activities.4° UPA’s atrocities against civilians have been 
documented in riveting archivally based studies by Jeffrey Burds,4” and he 
is currently working on a book-length, revisionist study of UPA. 
Volodymyr Serhiichuk published a volume of documents on the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OQUN) and UPA that was meant 
to cast the nationalists in a favorable light. Nonetheless he included a 
document from an UPA unit in Volhynia that reported on its annihilation 
of Polish villages in the spring of 1943.48 As more archival research is 
conducted, it is probable that more such information will come to light. Of 
course, the results of scholarly research are in most cases slow to be 
integrated into collective memory, but this is especially so when they are 
not easily accommodated into the existing narrative. 

It has also become more difficult to maintain the innocence of 
Ukrainian national ideology in light of recent research. It is now clear 
that Ukrainian nationalism in Galicia was already highly racialized in 
the late 19'" century42 and had developed an elaborate anti-Jewish 
discourse.°9 Anti-Semitic articles appeared regularly in the interwar 
Western Ukrainian press.°! During the war OUN leader Yaroslav Stetsko 
expressed his support for German-style eliminationist anti-Semitism? As 
I have described elsewhere, in the spring of 1943 the best of the Ukrainian 
papers under German occupation, Krakivs’ki visti, was tasked with 
printing a series of original anti-Semitic articles. The paper was able to 
enlist some prominent figures, including several who were influential in 
North-American diaspora publications after the war: Anatol Kurdydyk, 
who edited Vil’ne slovo in Toronto and Novyi shliakh and Postup in 
Winnipeg; Luka Lutsiv, who for many years was an editor of Svoboda; 
Oleksandr Mokh, who ran the publishing house Dobra knyzhka out of 
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Toronto.°3 Also, since the 1920s Western Ukrainian nationalism had 
promoted ruthlessness towards national enemies: enemies were to be 
destroyed not forgiven, and the strong were to crush the weak.™ Interwar 
and wartime Ukrainian nationalism was quite different from Nazism, but 
it did grow out of some of the same impulses and it led to some murderous 
actions. 
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A painful yet honest assessment of Ukrainian participation in wartime 
atrocities is long overdue for the diaspora. A number of postwar societies 
have come to terms with the dark side of their wartime past, most notably 
the Germans and also, more recently, the French. The publication of Jan T. 
Gross’s Neighbors has touched off some self-examination in Poland about 
Polish attitudes and actions with regard to the Jews during and right after 
the war. Discussing Gross’s book, Janine P. Holc has written: “If a non- 
Jewish Pole claims Chopin as part of her collective inheritance, she must 
also acknowledge significant acts of violence or brutality. For Gross, 
selecting only commendable deeds as part of one’s national identity is a 
facile act of self-indulgence and not a genuine engagement with one’s 
actual collective identity.”°> 1 would not go quite so far, but only because I 
distrust the conception of an “actual collective identity.” What I would 
say is that we need the construction of a more complex, more reflective, 
more difficult collective memory. Perhaps this is not for all, but there has 
to be a space created for those who want to maintain a relation to the 
Ukrainian identity but also want to move beyond a rhetoric of denial and 
victimization, a rhetoric sounding increasingly shrill and hollow. We 
need a healthier collective memory firmly rooted in truthfulness. 

Moreover, the Ukrainian diaspora has to reach out to and 
communicate with the other. Only soul-searching can open the door to 
reconciliation and to the elaboration of an understanding of the past that 
can be shared by Ukrainians, Jews and Poles. Otherwise the situation 
will remain as it is today, with several competing hermetic narratives of 
what happened during the war. The Ukrainian diaspora narrative, which 
had never been very convincing to outsiders, is becoming even less so. It is 
time to revise what we remember. 
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UKRAINE’S FRACTURES 


Since the start of the Maidan protests six months ago, Ukraine has been at the 
centre of a crisis which has exposed and deepened the fault-lines—geopolitical, 
historical, linguistic, cultural—that traverse the country. These divisions have 
grown through the entwinement of opposed political camps with the strategic 
ambitions of Russia and the West, the former bidding to maintain its grip over 
its ex-Soviet bailiwick even as the latter relentlessly expands its sphere of influ- 
ence. The fall of Yanukovych at the hands of a pro-Western protest movement 
in February brought a surge of opposition in the east of the country, spilling 
into separatist agitation after Russia’s annexation of the Crimea in March. 
At present, the Ukrainian army is engaged in what it calls an ‘anti-terrorist 
operation’ against an array of militias in Donetsk and Luhansk, composed 
of a blend of local residents and Russian nationalist fighters. The spectre of 
a dismemberment of the country, previously raised as a distant nightmare, 
has given way to a de facto partition, as Ukraine enters what may be the 
larval stages of a civil war. The combination of escalating local tensions 
and great-power rivalries poses significant challenges for analysis and politi- 
cal judgement. Here, Kiev-based sociologist Volodymyr Ishchenko discusses 
the unfolding of the Ukrainian crisis and its outcomes to date, against the 
backdrop of the political and economic order that emerged after 1991. Born 
in 1982 into a Soviet technical intelligentsia family, Ishchenko came of age 
politically at the turn of the new century, in the tent camps and rallies of the 
‘Ukraine Without Kuchma’ movement of 2000—one of the precursors of the 
2013 Maidan. He became part of Ukraine’s Marxist milieu while studying at 
the National University of Kyivw—Mohyla Academy, where, despite the institu- 
tion’s pro-Western orientation, a small leftist subculture emerged in the later 
2000s; this included the journal Spilne (Commons), of which he is one of 
the founding editors. Within an intellectual scene dominated by nationalist 
themes, Spilne sought to redirect attention to socio-economic questions from 
an explicitly internationalist, and anti-capitalist, perspective. Such concerns 
have been still further marginalized as the pressures of the country’s ongoing 
emergency have borne down on its political culture, diminishing the space for 
independent critical thinking. As casualties begin to mount in the east, the 
ultimate consequences of Ukraine’s crisis remain troublingly uncertain. 
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VOLODYMYR ISHCHENKO 


Interview 


UKRAINE’S FRACTURES 


Ever since the collapse of the ussR, Ukraine has stood out among post-Soviet 
states in having a much more open, contested political landscape. Why has the 
country been an exception to the regional norm? 


WOULDN’T CLAIM THAT Ukraine is more of a democracy than 

the other countries—better to say it’s a more competitive authori- 

tarian regime. The political system that emerged in Ukraine 

was from the outset more pluralistic than those of, say, Russia, 
Kazakhstan or Belarus. One of the main reasons for this was the coun- 
try’s cultural diversity: there were very significant regional differences 
between the east and the west, and these were reflected in electoral out- 
comes from the 1990s onwards. Any candidate who won the presidential 
elections would not be seen as legitimate by almost half the population, 
who would immediately voice strong opposition to him. The strength 
of regional identities also tended to politicize socio-economic questions 
very quickly. This was one reason why the neoliberal reforms were not 
carried out as rapidly as in Russia, for example—the political forces 
behind them were unable to build up the same kind of momentum. The 
difference is also apparent in Ukraine’s constitutional system, which 
was much less presidential than those of the other post-Soviet states. 
In Russia, 1993 was clearly a crucial moment, when Yeltsin imposed 
his will on parliament by force, sending the army into Moscow. Nothing 
like this happened in Ukraine. The 1996 constitution, approved under 
Kuchma, gave the president more powers than parliament, but not to the 
same extent as in Russia: it was a presidential—parliamentary republic, 
rather than a purely presidential one. This was also a very important 
factor in the evolution of the political system: presidential elections were 
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not winner-takes-all contests to the same extent as in many other former 
Soviet countries. 


How would you characterize the first post-Soviet governments of Ukraine? 


None of them were full-scale authoritarian; it was definitely not a dicta- 
torial state. In the late Kuchma period, the presidential administration 
would send broadcasters recommended topics for their news pro- 
grammes, but it’s unclear to what extent this was implemented; there 
was no direct censorship. The real problem for freedom of speech has 
been that the majority of the Tv, radio and press are privately owned. In 
that sense it has worked more along Western lines, where the media cor- 
porations advance the political agendas of their owners. Economically, 
you could say that Kuchma, and later Yanukovych, played the role 
of a kind of protectionist state for Ukrainian capital. With the state’s 
assistance, figures like Rinat Akhmetov, Ihor Kolomoyskyi and Viktor 
Pinchuk acquired old Soviet industries at fire-sale prices, and then 
made huge fortunes not so much by investing or upgrading as by using 
them to make quick money, shifting their capital to Cyprus or other off- 
shore havens. For many years, Kuchma and Yanukovych were also able 
to balance on the question of whether to integrate into Europe’s eco- 
nomic sphere or Russia’s, moving neither to the West nor the East. This 
shielded Ukraine’s oligarchs, preventing them from being swallowed by 
stronger Russian or European competitors. It’s worth pointing out, too, 
that the oligarchs were able to play a different role in the political system 
from their Russian counterparts: here the state was unable to dominate 
them and exclude them from participation as Putin did. 


Why was the 1990s economic downturn so much worse in Ukraine than 
elsewhere? 


One of the most important factors was that Russia had natural 
resources—oil and gas—which Ukraine did not; hence they were able to 
maintain living standards at least a little better. Ukraine had a lot of plant 
in high-tech sectors—aviation, cybernetics, the space industry—which 
suffered especially from the ussrR’s collapse. Much of the country’s 
machine-building and engineering industries also went down when 
they lost their connections with the former Soviet republics, and what 
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remained was not so competitive compared to Western European pro- 
duction. The 1990s was a period of severe industrial decline in Ukraine. 
Some people, including many on the left, think that it’s still a developed 
industrial country. I very much disagree, because although metallurgy, 
which accounts for a major part of its exports, entails some processing— 
producing rolled steel from ores, for example—it doesn’t involve a high 
level of value added. Still, the rise in commodity prices in the 2000s 
meant that there was something of a recovery, mainly concentrated in 
the east, and mainly in metallurgy. But the slight growth was very une- 
venly distributed, bringing greater inequality. 


How would you describe the outcomes of the Orange Revolution of 2004? 


It was a change of elites rather than a revolution: it didn’t create the 
potential for radical structural and institutional change. One of the rea- 
sons it was resolved so quickly—it was over in three weeks—was that 
a deal was made within the elite. Kuchma agreed to surrender and to 
stop backing Yanukovych in exchange for revisions to the constitution, 
diminishing the powers of the president so that Yushchenko would not 
be winning so much. You could say that after 2004, the system went 
from being presidential—parliamentary to parliamentary—presidential. 
The electoral system was also changed to give more control to the party 
leaderships. Before 2004, half the Rada was elected from party lists, half 
from majoritarian districts. After the Orange Revolution the system was 
based exclusively on party lists, with no mechanism of popular control 
over who got included on them. The party leaderships had tremen- 
dous power—they could exclude any dissenting MPs and automatically 
replace them with another person from the party list. Partly as a result 
of all this, Yushchenko ended up being a very weak president, counter- 
balanced by a premier with a strong parliamentary base—Tymoshenko 
and Yanukovych each held the post for a time. But Yushchenko’s weak- 
ness was also partly down to his own decisions: he did almost nothing on 
the economy, and towards the end totally devoted himself to the nation- 
alist agenda—focusing on things like making Stepan Bandera a national 
hero, and commemorating the Holodomor, the great famine of 1932-33, 
as an ethnic genocide of the Ukrainian nation by the Communists. By 
the end he had completely alienated his electorate, scoring only 5 per 
cent in the 2010 presidential elections. 
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Unable to steal the elections in 2004, Yanukovych won in 2010, defeating 
Tymoshenko in a run-off. How would you sum up his presidency prior to the 
protests of late 2013? 


One of the first things Yanukovych did was to increase the president’s 
powers again, securing a decision from the constitutional court to annul 
the 2004 amendments and go back to the 1996 constitution. This also 
meant half the Rada MPs would be elected in first-past-the-post con- 
stituencies again, and half from party lists. As well as attempting to 
monopolize political power, Yanukovych tried to concentrate financial 
and economic power around his own team, especially his family. The 
result was a tremendous amount of personalized corruption—visible 
in the luxury of his former residence at Mezhyhirya. On the economic 
front, by the time he took office Ukraine had already been hit hard by 
the global crisis: there was a slump in prices for Ukrainian-produced 
goods, especially metals. The hryvnia was devalued by half in late 2008, 
a number of large enterprises shut down and unemployment rose; 
small business was suffering too. In 2010 Yanukovych started to intro- 
duce austerity measures, which of course quickly proved unpopular. In 
some cases—for example an increase in taxes on small businesses—the 
reforms had actually been demanded by the IMF, but since half the pop- 
ulation already distrusted Yanukovych, for reasons mentioned earlier, he 
received all the blame. The underlying problem was that the basic social 
standards which enabled most of the population to survive were deterio- 
rating, and he was unable to find a way to maintain them. 


Yanukovych’s announcement on 21 November 2013 that he would be suspend- 
ing negotiations on the EU Association Agreement was the initial trigger for 
the protests that eventually led to his downfall. Before we address the unfolding 
of the crisis itself, can we ask what your assessment of the EU Agreement was? 


I would say that Yanukovych actually made the correct decision in 
suspending it. Now the new government has split the political compo- 
nents from the economic ones, but there were no such discussions in 
2013. Not many of Ukraine’s industries would gain from the free-trade 
provisions—it would mean intensified competition for them, and the 
loss of many jobs. The terms of the IMF credit that the government was 
negotiating at the same time also played a role: the 1¢mF demanded a 
rise in gas consumption prices for the population, wage freezes and sig- 
nificant budget cuts, all of which would be a blow for the poor classes 
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of Ukraine. Not so much for the middle classes; defined mainly by con- 
sumption levels, these amount to no more than 10-15 per cent of the 
population, and are concentrated in the biggest cities, working either for 
our oligarchs’ industries or in the offices of Western corporations. At the 
same time, it’s worth recalling that Yanukovych suspended the agree- 
ment rather than rejecting closer ties with the EU outright—European 
integration was one of his own policies, and what mobilized people was 
that he made this very radical U-turn. The people who came out onto 
the streets in November were protesting in support of the government's 
original policy—that was the irony. 


What was the balance of views on the Agreement within the population 
as a whole? 


According to polls from November, Ukraine was quite evenly split about 
this— 4o per cent were in favour of signing the Association Agreement 
and 40 per cent supported an agreement with the Russian-led Eurasian 
Customs Union. Some people supported both—it was not an either/or 
question for them. Other people were against both agreements. So when 
the protests began it was definitely not a nationwide people’s revolt. 


The first demonstration was reportedly called by the Afghan- Ukrainian jour- 
nalist Mustafa Nayem in response to Yanukovych’s U-turn, and the movement 
then swelled over the following days. How would you describe this initial phase 
of the Maidan protests? 


In the beginning the movement mostly consisted of middle-class 
Kievans and students, who were mainly driven by a European ideology— 
a ‘European dream’, offering the hope of some kind of breakthrough to 
a better society. It wasn’t especially conscious or thought through; but 
then, as utopian thinking it needn’t have much connection to reality to 
move people. There was also a strong anti-Russian, nationalist compo- 
nent. From the beginning, the Maidan protests posed the choice between 
the Eu Association Agreement and the Customs Union in very stark, 
almost civilizational terms: is Ukraine with Europe or with Russia, is it 
going to line up with Putin, Lukashenko and Nazarbaev or have nothing 
to do with them? 


The first gatherings were by no means small: in Kiev on 24 November, a 
Sunday, there were something like 50,o00-60,000 people—one of the 
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largest rallies in recent years. Protests also sprang up in other cities— 
Lviv, Odessa, Dnipropetrovsk, as well as in the east and south, though 
they were much smaller there than in the west. In Kiev, for the first 
few days there were in fact two separate actions—a ‘civic Maidan’ and 
a ‘party Maidan’—but they soon merged. The parties involved were the 
opposition to Yanukovych in parliament: Tymoshenko’s Batkivshchyna 
(‘Fatherland’); UDAR, which is Vitali Klitschko’s party; and Svoboda, the 
far-right party. Among these, only Svoboda can be regarded as a real, 
grassroots force with strong local cells. Tymoshenko’s party and UDAR 
are more like electoral machines, designed to bring certain people to 
power. They revolve around the leader and their teams rather than any 
ideology. I couldn’t say, for example, what Klitschko’s political views are. 
The ‘civic’ part of Maidan, meanwhile, was very different from Occupy 
or the indignados—it was pro-neoliberal, pro-nationalist in orientation. 


What was your own relationship to this stage of the Maidan protests? 


At first, I was very sceptical, especially when it was so purely a 
‘Euromaidan’—I couldn't be so uncritical of the EU. There were some 
on the Ukrainian left who joined in the protests with banners saying 
that Europe also means strong trade unions, quality education, access 
to public health, equality. I was dubious about this, to say the least— 
the Eu has precisely been destroying the welfare states established in 
previous decades, and as for equality, what about all the migrants who 
die while attempting to get into the Schengen Zone? Like many oth- 
ers, I also saw that a free-trade area with the Eu could be a dangerous 
thing for Ukraine. But then, when the attempt at a crackdown took 
place in the early morning of 30 November, the character of the protests 
changed—this was now a movement against police brutality and against 
the government; though it never distanced itself from the Europe ques- 
tion, or from nationalist and other issues that are divisive for Ukrainian 
society, which proved disastrous later. 


This clearly marked the start of a second phase in the protests. Where did the 
order to attack the Maidan camp that night originate? 


It’s still not known who actually gave the order. I’m not sure it was 
Yanukovych—it would have been so irrational for him to do this, when 
the protest was already dying out; by the time they tried to disperse 
the tent camp there were something like 300 or 400 students and 
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rightist activists staying on Independence Square overnight. Of course, 
Yanukovych made many mistakes afterwards, so it could simply have 
been another one. Some have speculated that Putin insisted he close 
down the camp, but this doesn’t seem very rational either. What is also 
strange is how the attempted dispersal of the protest was depicted by 
the major Ukrainian Tv channels, owned by the oligarchs. Usually their 
coverage was supportive of the government and critical of its opponents, 
but the next day the reports shown on the major stations were very sym- 
pathetic to the protesters. In some conspiracy theories, the shift was 
the work of Serhiy Lyovochkin, the head of the presidential administra- 
tion. He is seen as connected to the metals oligarch Dmytro Firtash, 
one of the few people from the national bourgeoisie who might actually 
be interested in European integration—the idea being that Lyovochkin 
ordered the attack with a view to escalating events. 


Either way, the attack and the media coverage of it played a huge role in 
mobilizing people. The protest held in Kiev on 1 December was enor- 
mous. The opposition of course overstated the figure, saying there were 
up to 2 million people—which is just impossible, there’s not enough 
space. Some more or less independent evaluations put it at a maximum 
of 200,000. Still, this compared with the size of the rallies during the 
Orange Revolution. The movement also spread geographically: there 
were Maidans in almost every city, although in western Ukraine there was 
not much political sense in doing this—the local authorities there were 
from the opposition, so there was nobody to protest against. In the first 
days of December, people started to build barricades in the centre of Kiev, 
and the protesters moved in and occupied administrative buildings. The 
far right were quite active in these occupations—they led the seizure of 
the City State Administration building on Khreshchatyk, the main street 
in Kiev, and established their headquarters there. It was also far-rightists 
who attacked the presidential administration on 1 December; there were 
violent clashes with riot police for several hours, resulting in hundreds 
of people being injured. The opposition quickly distanced themselves 
from the attack, saying it had been carried out by provocateurs. It’s pos- 
sible that government agents started the violence, but videos of the events 
showed that the mass of attackers were people from Right Sector. They 
had already organized themselves into self-defence units, and were train- 
ing quite openly on the streets, so they had prepared themselves for 
violence before it started. 
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Did the far-right groups now active in Ukraine—Svoboda, Right Sector, 
Trident—have some kind of clandestine existence under Soviet rule? 


No, they emerged after 1991. There were some diaspora nationalist 
groups in the West who went back to independent Ukraine in 1991-92, 
but they weren't successful. Svoboda was originally founded in 1991 as 
the Social-National Party of Ukraine—a none-too-subtle reference to 
National Socialism—and borrowed a lot from the legacy of Ukrainian 
nationalism, but at the same time tried to draw on the experience of West 
European far-right movements like the Front National. Right Sector is a 
recent phenomenon, it emerged as an umbrella coalition of various far- 
right groups. Some of them are overt neo-Nazis—for example, Patriot 
of Ukraine, which uses the Wolfsangel symbol, is unambiguously rac- 
ist: it was involved in arson attacks on migrant hostels. Right Sector 
also includes the Social-National Assembly and the Ukrainian National 
Assembly—-Ukrainian National Self-Defence (UNA-UNSO). The major 
group in Right Sector, Trident—Tryzub, in Ukrainian—is not neo-Nazi, 
but they are certainly far-right, radical nationalists. It would be too soft 
to call them just national conservatives, as some experts do—including 
Anton Shekhovtsov, who is quite active in English-language analysis 
of the far right in Ukraine. Right Sector has now been registered as 
a political party. 


Are these groups connected to the church? 


No, I wouldn’t say so, although they promote Christian values—they are 
against LGBT rights, they say the traditional family is in danger, and so 
on. The Orthodox Church itself is split in Ukraine: when the country 
became independent there was a division between the Church of the 
Kiev Patriarchate and the Church of the Moscow Patriarchate. As far as 
I know, there are no significant doctrinal differences between the two— 
it’s a political issue, a symbolic issue. There are also the Greek Catholics, 
from the Uniate Church, mostly in the former Polish part of Ukraine. 
As a social force, the churches are more powerful in western Ukraine— 
these are rural areas with strong patriarchal traditions, and nationalist 
sentiment runs deep there. Both the Kiev Patriarchate Church and the 
Greek Catholics were in opposition to Yanukovych, while the Moscow 
Patriarchate Church supported him. But I wouldn't say the churches 
played much of a political role in the Maidan movement, though priests 
were often present in the square itself. 
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How would you weigh the contribution of the far right to the Maidan—in 
terms of numerical presence and ideological impact? 


This whole discussion was very difficult for the Maidan’s liberal sup- 
porters: to gain Western backing, the protests had to be presented as 
peaceful, democratic and so on. This was the message in the letter of 
support signed by many Western intellectuals in early January.‘ So there 
was a real interest in downplaying the far right’s role or else refusing 
to recognize it altogether. Naturally, it would have been insane to claim 
that several hundred thousand neo-Nazis had come onto the streets of 
Kiev. In reality, only a tiny minority of the protesters at the rallies were 
from the far right. But in the tent camp on Independence Square they 
were not such a small group, when you consider that only a few thou- 
sand people were staying there permanently. More importantly, they had 
the force of an organized minority: they had a clear ideology, they oper- 
ated efficiently, established their own ‘hundreds’ within the self-defence 
structures. They also succeeded in mainstreaming their slogans: ‘Glory 
to Ukraine’, ‘Glory to the Heroes’, ‘Death to the Enemies’, ‘Ukraine 
Above Everything-——an adaptation of Deutschland iiber Alles. Before 
Euromaidan, these were used only in the nationalist subculture; now 
they became commonplace. Probably everyone who used the central 
metro station in Kiev in December witnessed a scene like this: a group of 
nationalists starts to chant ‘Glory to the Nation! Glory to Ukrainel’, and 
random passers-by on their way to work or to their studies chant back: 
‘Yeah, Glory to the Heroes! Death to the Enemies!’ Everyone now knew 
how to respond, what was expected of them. 


Of course, not everyone chanting ‘Glory to the Heroes!’ was a far-right 
sympathizer—far from it. The majority chose to interpret the slogans 
a certain way, as referring not to the heroes of Bandera’s Organization 
of Ukrainian Nationalists, but to the heroes of Maidan. Still, this was 
a real success for the far right, something neither the liberals nor the 
small numbers of leftists who took part were able to achieve. Why these 
slogans rather than other, not so questionable ones? Why not some 
socio-economic demands? It shows who was actually hegemonic in the 
process. Numerically, yes, the far right had a minor presence, but they 
were dominant on the political and ideological level. 


‘Support Ukrainians and they can help us build a fairer Europe’, Guardian, 3 
January 2014. Signatories included Anne Applebaum, Ulrich Beck, Mark Leonard, 
Claus Offe, Saskia Sassen, Michael Walzer and Slavoj Zizek. 
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What role did the Ukrainian intelligentsia and cultural elite play in 
the protests? 


They were probably more significant in the early stages, the Euromaidan 
phase, rather than later, when it became a real mass movement. Liberals 
and progressives tended to support the Maidan, but adopted this rhetori- 
cal strategy of downplaying the role of the far right, claiming it was being 
exaggerated by Russian propaganda. They would criticize Svoboda, for 
example when it held a mass torchlight march on Bandera’s birthday 
on 1 January, which was bad for the movement’s image. But they never 
moved to dissociate the Maidan from those parties. This was a real mis- 
take: by drawing a line between themselves and the far right, they could 
have put forward something like a bourgeois-democratic agenda—for 
strong civil rights, no police abuse, against corruption and so on— 
which eastern Ukrainians could easily have supported too. Instead what 
emerged was a murky amalgam of various political forces, with very 
weakly articulated social and economic concerns, in which right-wing 
ideas and discourse predominated. Part of the reason why the intel- 
ligentsia didn’t take a distance from the far right may have been that 
they knew they were objectively very weak, and thought that dissociating 
themselves from Svoboda and Right Sector would mean being sidelined 
from the movement altogether; the alliance was too important to them. 
But at the same time, this failure prevented the movement from gaining 
truly nationwide support. 


How do you explain the fact that the ideological materials used for the construc- 
tion of Ukrainian nationalism are all highly reactionary—Pavlo Skoropadsky, 
Symon Petliura, Stepan Bandera? Have there been any attempts at an alter- 
native, left-wing version that would draw on the populist or anarchist legacies 
of figures like Mykhailo Drahomanov or even Nestor Makhno? 


Yes, Ukrainian nationalism now mostly has these right-wing conno- 
tations, and the emphasis on the figures you mentioned has clearly 
overpowered the leftist strands. But when it emerged in the late nine- 
teenth century, Ukrainian nationalism was predominantly a leftist, 
even socialist movement. The first person to call for an independent 
Ukrainian state was a Marxist, Yulian Bachinsky, who wrote a book 
called Ukraina Irredenta in 1895, and there were many others writing 
from Marxist positions in the early twentieth century. But any attempts 
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to revitalize socialist ideas within Ukrainian nationalism today have been 
very marginal. Part of the problem is that it’s not so easy to reactualize 
these ideas: the people in question were writing for an overwhelmingly 
agrarian country—something like 80 per cent of Ukrainians were peas- 
ants. The fact that the working class here was not Ukrainian was, as we 
know, a huge problem for the Bolsheviks, intensifying the dynamics of 
the Civil War in 1918-21, because it was not just a class war, but also a 
national war; petty bourgeois pro-Ukrainian forces were able to mobi- 
lize these national feelings against a working-class movement that was 
seen as pro-Russian. Today, of course, Ukraine is no longer an agrarian 
country but an industrialized one, and since roughly half the population 
speaks Ukrainian and half Russian, it is no longer so easy to say who is 
the oppressed nation and who is the oppressor. 


Then there is the fact that the right has worked to reinterpret figures 
such as Makhno along nationalist lines—not as an anarchist, but as 
another Ukrainian who fought against communism. In their eyes com- 
munism was a Russian imposition, and anarchism too is depicted as 
‘anti-Ukrainian’. At the Maidan, the far right forced out a group of anar- 
chists who tried to organize their own ‘hundred’ within the self-defence 
structures. They also physically attacked leftists and trade unionists who 
came to distribute leaflets in support of the Maidan—one of the speakers 
on stage pointed them out, saying they were communists, and a rightist 
mob surrounded and beat them. 


Were there many such incidents during the protests? 


There was much talk of attacks on synagogues in Kiev, but this was 
probably done by government provocateurs rather than Maidan 
activists—on the whole there was no serious problem of ethnically 
motivated hate crimes. There were actually some Jewish hundreds in 
the self-defence structures—a fact cited by Maidan supporters to show 
that the movement was not xenophobic or anti-Semitic. There was also 
a women’s hundred, as well as an interesting initiative called ‘Half of 
Maidan’, started by some feminists who tried to raise questions of gen- 
der equality there. But there were also a few almost medieval scenes on 
the Maidan—for example they had this ‘stool of shame’, where some 
alleged thieves were made to stand with the word ‘thief’ written on 
their foreheads and undergo a process of public humiliation. Another 
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dark side of the Maidan were the so-called ‘titushka hunts’. Titushki are 
poor, often unemployed youths whom the government used to hire as 
provocateurs and street bullies—to harass or attack protesters, often in 
cooperation with the police. Among some of the middle-class Maidan 
protesters, there was a kind of social chauvinism towards these people. 
AutoMaidan was a part of the movement that carried out actions using 
convoys of cars—they’d block streets, make noise outside Yanukovych’s 
residence or the house of Pshonka, the prosecutor-general. At one point 
they organized titushka hunts, driving round Kiev looking for them, cap- 
turing them and forcing them to make a public confession. But how 
did they define who was a titushka and who was not? Often it was based 
on what they looked like, whether they were wearing a tracksuit, these 
kinds of social markers. 


Would it be fair to say that the Maidan didn’t pose an immediate threat to 
Yanukovych until mid-January? 


Each Sunday there would be rallies in the centre of Kiev, and tens of 
thousands of people would come and listen to politicians and other 
speakers. But the movement was beginning to stagnate: they didn’t have 
a strategy for toppling Yanukovych. In the first half of January, fewer 
people were coming out onto the streets. People wanted progress in the 
campaign, they wanted some action. Once again Yanukovych handed 
them the opportunity, when his government passed a package of ten 
repressive laws on 16 January. They were called ‘turbo-laws’ in Ukraine, 
because the parliament passed them in barely more than an hour. Some 
were measures they had tried to bring in before—a law on extremism, 
restrictions on freedom of assembly and free speech, an NGO law requir- 
ing Western-funded organizations to declare themselves as foreign 
agents. Others clearly targeted actions the Maidan had carried out: a ban 
on the use of masks, as well as a law banning the formation of columns 
of more than five cars, directed against the AutoMaidan activists. After 
this, people started demanding more decisive steps against Yanukovych. 
But when a crowd gathered to protest the laws on 19 January, the oppo- 
sition parties didn’t provide any convincing plan of action. So one of the 
leaders of AutoMaidan, Serhiy Koba, came to the stage and called on the 
crowd to march on parliament via Hrushevskoho Street, where clashes 
with police began afterwards. At this point, when the level of violence 
rose, the rallies and meetings became much less important. 
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Did the social and regional composition of the Maidan protests change from 
one phase to the next? 


There were surveys done by sociologists in late January about this, which 
showed that after the violence started on 19 January, the people on the 
Maidan were less affluent, less educated than in the early stages. They 
were less likely to come from Kiev, and more from small towns in cen- 
tral and western Ukraine, which is a much less urbanized part of the 
country—something like 40-50 per cent live in cities and towns, com- 
pared to more than go in Donetsk province. These regions are mainly 
poor, they have very serious problems with unemployment—they lost 
a lot of industrial jobs in electronics, machine engineering and so on 
after 1991. Many people there survive only because of their private plots, 
and the few who have stable work are very badly paid. There are many 
migrants from these regions to the bigger cities in Ukraine, and large 
numbers go illegally to the EU—to Spain, Portugal, Poland, Italy—to 
work in construction, cleaning, nursing. It’s hard to get any solid figures 
for this, but there are estimates putting the number of migrants any- 
where between 1 and 7 million. People from these regions are obviously 
very much in favour of European integration, of being allowed to go to 
the West freely and work there. They also had clear social grievances 
against Yanukovych, and not much holding them back—that’s why they 
were prepared to join the Maidan self-defence forces and go up against 
the police. The sociologists started calling the tent camp the ‘Sich’, after 
the Cossack military encampments, but it could be said that the Maidan 
was to some extent a movement of dispossessed workers. 


From mid-January onwards, the protests seemed to enter a third phase, with 
negotiations between the government and opposition continuing even as vio- 
lence was escalating, right up to Yanukovych’s ouster on 22 February. What 
was at stake in these discussions, and what forced the pace of events? 


One of the issues for the protesters was for those arrested during the 
clashes—there were over 200 of them—to be released and amnestied 
unconditionally; the government insisted that the protesters first vacate 
the buildings they had occupied. A compromise was eventually reached 
on this with Pshonka, the prosecutor-general. But the main point was 
to reverse the 16 January laws, which the parliament also eventually 
agreed to do. The opposition parties, meanwhile, demanded that the 
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2004 constitution be reinstated immediately, to give more powers to the 
parliament. Yanukovych was apparently ready to discuss a new constitu- 
tion, but would not agree to revert to the 2004 variant—he wanted to 
create a constitutional commission, to take a long legal route to delay it 
as much as possible. On 18 February, when the parliament had planned 
to vote on the change to the constitution, the chairman of the Rada— 
Volodymyr Rybak of the Party of Regions—refused to allow the bill to 
be registered. A crowd had come to the parliament to voice support for 
the opposition, in what had been called a ‘Peaceful Offensive’, but they 
became very angry when even a discussion of the constitutional change 
was blocked. Violence flared up again, the police responding especially 
brutally: a number of people were killed by armed riot police. 


Perhaps the major turning point was the shooting of protesters in the centre 
of Kiev by snipers on 18, 19 and 20 February. Who was responsible for this? 


This is an important question—who were these snipers, who gave them 
orders to shoot to kill? We still don’t know. Some point to evidence that 
the snipers were shooting both at protesters and police to argue that 
there was some third force trying to escalate events. There was also a 
leaked conversation between the Estonian Foreign Minister and the EU’s 
Catherine Ashton suggesting that some believed the snipers were under 
the control of the opposition. It was a crucial event, which resulted in a 
lot of deaths: some 40-50 people were killed on 20 February alone, many 
of them by the snipers. There was another important development on 18 
February in the west of Ukraine, where protesters started to attack police 
stations and raid their arsenals, getting hold of guns in large quanti- 
ties. This happened in Lviv, in Ternopil, in Ivano-Frankivsk, in many 
areas. It changed the situation drastically: the riot police were ready to 
disperse protesters when the latter were armed with sticks, stones and 
Molotov cocktails, but they were not ready to die for Yanukovych. After 18 
February, the western parts of Ukraine were under the control of the pro- 
testers, who occupied the administrative buildings, police and security 
service headquarters. In some places the police shot at protesters, but in 
many areas they left without offering much resistance. This was one of 
the flaws of the regime—it was mainly based on networks of corruption 
rather than on strong ideological loyalties. Another factor was of course 
the imposition of European sanctions—the escalation of government 
repression definitely pushed Brussels into doing this more quickly. After 
18 February, the ruling Party of Regions faction in parliament quickly 
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began to dissolve, and many deputies joined the opposition. This trans- 
formed the balance of forces in the Rada: there was now an oppositional 
majority, which could vote for a return to the 2004 constitution and call 
for Yanukovych’s resignation. In a sense this was the moment when the 
seizure of power became final. And of course the shootings hardened 
the resolve of the people in the streets. 


What was the relationship between the protesters and the opposition parties 
at this point? 


The opposition parties were much more moderate than the peo- 
ple in the street. They tried to convince the Maidan that compromise 
with Yanukovych was necessary. For example on 20-21 February, the 
opposition leaders—Klitschko from uDAR, Arseniy Yatseniuk from 
Batkivshchyna, Oleh Tyahnybok from Svoboda—reached an agreement 
with Yanukovych, mediated by the French, German and Polish foreign 
ministers: there would be elections in December, the constitution of 
2004 would be reinstated in 24 hours, the police withdrawn from cen- 
tral Kiev. The Polish foreign minister, Radostaw Sikorski, came to the 
Maidan Council, a body dominated by opposition politicians, and said: 
‘If you don’t agree to this compromise, you will all be dead.’ The Council 
supported the compromise, but when they announced it to the crowd on 
the square, it wasn’t accepted. One of the members of the self-defence 
forces—a 26-year-old from Lviv called Volodymyr Parasiuk—then came 
to the stage and said that if Yanukovych didn’t resign by 10 a.m. the 
next day, they would start to take government buildings in Kiev. This the 
crowd did support. A few hours after that, Yanukovych fled the capital. 
As footage from security cameras at his residence in Mezhyhirya later 
proved, he had started to pack his things as early as 19 February—which 
means that the opposition and European ministers were convincing 
protesters to agree on a compromise with Yanukovych even as he was 
preparing his escape from Kiev. 


How would you describe the interim government that then took power? 


I don’t agree with the idea that this was a fascist coup. The word ‘coup’ 
implies that there was some well-organized, armed seizure of power 
planned from above, and that was not what happened. The far right were 
certainly prominent in the new government: the interim president, prime 
minister and several other ministers were from Tymoshenko’s party, but 
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Svoboda had four cabinet positions—deputy prime minister, minister 
of defence, minister of agriculture, minister of the environment—plus 
the prosecutor-generalship. There were also several people not from 
Svoboda but with a far-right background: Serhiy Kvit, the education 
minister, was formerly a middle-ranking officer in Trident, though he 
probably left many years ago; Andriy Parubiy, the head of the National 
Security and Defence Council, was one of the founders of the Social- 
National Party, and led their paramilitary youth wing, Patriot of Ukraine, 
before joining Batkivshchyna. He was also commander of the Maidan 
self-defence groups. Or there’s Tetiana Chornovol, a journalist who was 
kidnapped from the Maidan by the authorities and beaten severely in 
December—she used to be press secretary of the far-right UNA-UNSO, 
and became head of the National Anti-Corruption Committee in March. 
But the government is better characterized as neoliberal than far-right. 
Their economic programme was essentially one of austerity measures: 
they accepted all the credit conditions imposed by the ImF—increasing 
public utility tariffs, freezing wages, cutting a whole range of benefits. 
It was a programme that would put the burden of the economic crisis 
on the poor. 


From that point of view, the Russian annexation of Crimea happened at a 
very opportune moment for the new government, because it helped give 
it national legitimacy, pushing social issues into the background and 
uniting people against foreign intervention. Some people began to vol- 
unteer for the army and the newly established National Guard, and there 
were mass rallies in support of the country’s sovereignty and territorial 
integrity. At the same time, Ukraine quickly began to polarize. There 
had been ‘anti-Maidan’ rallies in the east—Kharkiv, Donetsk, Luhansk, 
Dnipropetrovsk—since late 2013, though these were largely orchestrated 
by Yanukovych and the ruling Party of Regions. After Yanukovych was 
toppled, the mobilizations in the east became more decentralized, with 
a more grassroots character, and more intense—especially with the 
Russian intervention in Crimea. There was a lot of opposition to the new 
government, and demands for more devolution of power to the regions. 


Among the Russian-speaking areas of Ukraine, Crimea seems to have stood 
somewhat apart even before the annexation. 


It was always a problematic province of Ukraine. From 1992 to 1995, the 
peninsula had its own separate constitution, proclaiming that Crimea 
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is an autonomous republic which delegates some powers to Ukraine; 
Kuchma abolished it and instituted direct rule for a few months, until 
a new constitution was agreed. The second option in the March 2014 
referendum, other than joining the Russian Federation, was to stay in 
Ukzaine but revert to the 1992 Crimean Constitution. 


The fact that Khrushchev transferred the peninsula from Russia to Ukraine rel- 
atively recently must also have counted, especially in Russian public opinion? 


That’s one of the ideological explanations offered, yes. But other parts of 
Ukraine were also added to it not that long before: parts of the northwest 
belonged to Poland until 1939; parts of the southwest were Romanian 
until 1940; Transcarpathia was Czechoslovakian territory before the 
Second World War, occupied by Hungary during the war and then given 
to Ukraine in 1945. And if one is going into these historical discussions, 
then of course the Crimean Tatars were there much earlier, along with 
other peoples. Now they are something like 12 per cent of the population 
there. They very much opposed the Russian annexation, and boycotted 
the March referendum en masse. 


What do you think Russia’s motivations were for seizing the peninsula? 


Either domestic concerns, trying to forestall a revolution in Russia, or 
a desire to lay down a warning to Kiev and the West. Economically, it 
doesn’t make much sense for Russia to absorb Crimea. It’s one of the 
poorest parts of Ukraine, dependent on Kiev for subsidies; it would actu- 
ally be beneficial for Ukraine not to have to pay for it. There is some 
economic activity associated with the navy, around Sevastopol in particu- 
lar, but much of Crimea’s industry collapsed in the 1990s, and tourism 
didn’t become especially profitable—it’s cheaper for Russian tourists to 
go to Turkey or Egypt. The whole southern coast, with its unique sub- 
tropical climate, has been carved into privately owned territories rather 
than developed for tourism. Agriculture is not in a good state either. 
It would require really serious investment to keep the Crimean econ- 
omy afloat—a lot of investment for little return. The demographics are 
also very bad there: something like 20-25 per cent of the population 
is economically active, the rest are pensioners and schoolchildren. The 
peninsula’s infrastructure is very much connected to Ukraine—this is 
one of the reasons why it might have made sense for Khrushchev to 
transfer jurisdiction over it. Crimea gets fresh water for agriculture from 
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Kherson province, and there is no way of getting supplies in by land 
without crossing through Ukraine. In short, it was obvious from the 
start that Crimea would be a huge burden for the Russians. The potential 
benefits from Black Sea shelf gas and from a possible straightening of 
the South Stream pipeline route via Crimea, as well as military concerns 
about the naval base in Sevastopol and Ukraine’s joining NATO, were 
not, I think, the main reasons for the Crimean annexation, but rather 
additional bonuses. The primary reason was to boost Putin’s support 
with a ‘small victorious war’. 


After the Crimean annexation, the focal point of tensions moved to Donetsk 
and Luhansk provinces, where separatist groups formed in March and began 
to seize local administrative buildings. What distinguishes these two regions 
from the other, predominantly Russian-speaking areas of eastern and south- 
ern Ukraine? 


I don’t know how far back we want to go, but right up until the eighteenth 
century this area was dikoe pole, the ‘wild field’ of steppe dominated by 
nomads—latterly the Crimean Tatars. Russian and Ukrainian peasants 
began to colonize the steppe, and then the Imperial government became 
involved, inviting Germans, Serbians, some Jews to the area. But when 
coal was discovered, and especially when the railways were built in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, it became a vital industrial region. 
Workers from various parts of the Russian Empire came to work in the 
Donbass mines in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and 
with Stalin’s industrialization drive the workforce expanded massively. 
Since then, it’s been the most industrial area in Ukraine, and the most 
urbanized. It’s also the most populous region, home to more than 6 
million people, over 13 per cent of the national total. The economy in 
Donetsk and Luhansk is mainly based on old Soviet enterprises: coal 
mines, metallurgy plants. The oligarchs more or less stole these facto- 
ries from the state during the bandit privatizations of the 1990s. These 
are still very big industrial concerns—Akhmetov, for example, employs 
something like 300,000 people in his Systems Capital Management 
group. Many of these plants sell most of what they produce to Russia— 
so besides any other considerations, this is one major reason why they’d 
want to avoid serious conflict with Russia. They’re simply afraid for their 
jobs. Structurally, it’s not dissimilar to the reasons people in western 
Ukraine have for supporting European integration—the Association 
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Agreement was seen as a way of making things more secure for those 
working illegally in the Ev or with relatives there. 


The connection with Russia is perhaps also one reason why pro-Russian 
mobilizations were stronger in these areas than in, say, Dnipropetrovsk 
or Odessa, where the local economy is much less closely tied to Russia. 
Kharkiv is an interesting case—it was the first capital of Soviet Ukraine, 
but there hasn’t been as much separatist agitation there. Some of this is 
also to do with how the interim government in Kiev handled the situa- 
tion: after the ‘anti-Maidan’ movement started building barricades and 
seizing government buildings in the eastern cities, they dispatched 
interior minister Arsen Avakov to Kharkiv, National Security Secretary 
Parubiy to Luhansk and First Deputy PM Vitaliy Yarema to Donetsk. 
Only in Kharkiv did they succeed in blocking further separatist mobili- 
zations, I suspect through more effective negotiations. It’s also true that 
in Dnipropetrovsk, Kolomoyskyi seemed to establish himself in power 
quite effectively after he was appointed as the region’s governor by Kiev. 
He was able to organize and pay for pro-government battalions there, 
and seemed to gain the local population’s trust. 


Were there also cultural and ideological roots to the revolt in the east? 


Another particularity of the Donbass is that ethnic identity has histori- 
cally been much weaker than regional and professional identities. They 
have always had a mix of nationalities there, but this wasn’t considered 
important. They have always seen themselves as Donbass people or as 
miners first. In western Ukraine it’s the other way around: national 
identity is much more significant. It partly explains why the people 
in the Donbass rejected Ukrainian nationalism, which seemed com- 
pletely alien to them. The Maidan’s tolerance for the far-right groups’ 
veneration of Bandera was also a factor mobilizing people in the east. 
Obviously Russian propaganda depicted the whole movement as con- 
sisting of banderovtsy, which was a huge exaggeration. But for the older 
population especially, victory over the Nazis was a crucial element in the 
construction of a kind of Soviet national identity, neither Russian nor 
Ukrainian, and the presence of so many red-and-black flags and por- 
traits of Bandera at the Maidan was a powerful reason for them to reject 
the new government. 
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Language seems to have been another flashpoint. What is the status of Russian 
in Ukraine, both officially and unofficially? 


Formally, Ukrainian has priority: it’s the only state language. But the 
formal situation differs from the real one, since around half the popula- 
tion uses Russian, and almost everyone reads and understands both. 
Historically, Kiev was predominantly Russian-speaking, as were most 
of the cities and towns, while the rural areas were more Ukrainian- 
speaking—though this was also in part a consequence of the Russian 
Empire and then of Soviet Russification policies, put in place after a short 
period of Ukrainianization in the 1920s. Today, Ukrainian is stronger 
in the state realm but Russian-language culture dominates the market 
arena: the majority of books, magazines, newspapers are in Russian, 
for example. Until recently, foreign films were dubbed predominantly 
into Russian, not Ukrainian. For the nationalists, the development of 
Ukrainian-language culture requires that Russian be pushed out. But it 
seems to me that other solutions are possible: why not give more state 
support to Ukrainian-language culture, like subsidies for books, fund- 
ing for schools, artists, writers, theatres, film directors? But of course 
this would require some state expenditure and investment, which would 
make it an anti-neoliberal policy. So instead what they have done is 
mobilize nationalist sentiment. 


In 2012, in the face of strong resistance from the nationalists, the Rada 
passed a law saying that if the census shows that an ethnic group accounts 
for 10 per cent of the population in a given area, the local government 
has the right to give their language the status of regional language. So 
this was not a challenge to Ukrainian as the state language, and it was 
not only about Russian—there is a Bulgarian minority, a Romanian 
minority, a Hungarian minority, a Tatar minority, who all have the right 
to a regional language. But the Party of Regions used this as a tool to 
mobilize a pro-Russian electorate, deflecting attention away from social 
and economic issues to a kind of culture war with western Ukraine. 
The nationalists were almost euphoric—these were their issues, they 
were fighting for their native language. On the first day it met after 
Yanukovych’s fall, the new parliament cancelled the language law. This 
was a really inflammatory move—people in eastern Ukraine already felt 
themselves as somehow second-order people on the language issue. At 
the end of February, in the face of anti-government mobilizations in the 
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east, acting president Turchynov cancelled the decision to cancel the law. 
In a way this sets a limit on nationalist cultural policies in the future. 


How would you assess the scale and importance of Russian involvement in the 
anti-government revolts in the east? 


Russian citizens were certainly involved in the anti-Maidan protests— 
for example in Kharkiv in early March, it was a man from Moscow who 
tried to put a Russian flag on the regional administration building—but 
you couldn’t say they were entirely driven from the outside. To begin 
with, the protesters were very diverse: some demanded separation or 
union with Russia but many others would have been satisfied with 
referendums on self-determination and Ukraine’s federalization. And 
they were also afraid of Right Sector, of people coming to their cities 
and toppling the Lenin monuments, which had been happening across 
Ukraine. These were quite large mobilizations—in Donetsk there were 
tens of thousands of people on the streets in early March. 


Buta turning point came in early April, with the arrival of Russian volun- 
teers, very well equipped, who organized the armed seizure of Sloviansk. 
Many of these are far-right Russian nationalists with very conservative 
views, whose interests go far beyond the Donbass—for them, Kiev is the 
mother of Russian cities, and they think they should annex a much larger 
part of Ukraine than just the east. These people really had an influence 
on the ideological complexion of the Donetsk People’s Republic that was 
declared in early April. For example the Orthodox Church of the Moscow 
Patriarchate was effectively declared the state church of the DPR, and the 
DPR constitution banned abortions, on the grounds that the defence of 
human rights starts at conception. The separatists’ appreciation for the 
Soviet past was based mainly on the imperial ideal of a great country 
that could compete with the American superpower; any socialist ele- 
ments of that legacy were very weak. Some leftists voiced admiration 
for the Donetsk People’s Republic because it advocated nationalization. 
But their constitution gave no priority to state ownership, in fact they 
put private property first. The idea of nationalizing Akhmetov’s facto- 
ries was raised because the oligarch’s position was quite ambiguous for 
a long time, and then in mid-May he came out against the separatists 
and tried to mobilize his workers against them—not very successfully, 
I would say. A crowd went to Akhmetov’s residence in late May, just 
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as people in Kiev had gone to Yanukovych’s, demanding to be let in. 
But the people from the DpR tried to calm them, saying ‘we know how 
you feel, but not now’. It’s evident these people are not socialists, they 
are populist nationalists. 


How far was the presence of the volunteers an initiative driven by the Putin 
administration? 


The degree of Russian state interference is not very clear to me. 
Ukrainian state propaganda insists the whole movement is directed 
from Russia, but this is a misreading of the situation. Of course, some 
of the Russian volunteers could be state agents; but the majority are 
probably just volunteers—and there are many Russians willing to fight 
in Ukraine to help the Russian nationalist cause. People in the rest of 
Ukraine tend to see the rebellion in the east as a Russian intervention 
or a ‘terrorist action’, in line with the government’s announcement in 
mid-April that it was starting an ‘anti-terrorist operation’. But in the 
Donbass, according to a poll in May, 56 per cent call it a people’s revolt; 
for them, it is something with local roots and a local base of support, 
despite the participation of Russian volunteers. Either way, I don’t think 
their presence changes the nature of the conflict. Tens of thousands of 
international volunteers fought in the Spanish Civil War, and Germany 
and Italy sent regular troops, but this didn’t alter the fact that the conflict 
was an internal one, between Republicans and Francoists. If you look at 
the separatist fighters who have been killed by Ukrainian government 
forces, there are certainly a number of Russians, but a significant pro- 
portion are Ukrainians. This really is a civil war. 


In the run-up to the Donetsk and Luhansk separatist referendums that were 
held in mid-May, it seemed as if Putin was seriously contemplating an inter- 
vention in eastern Ukraine—and the separatists were evidently hoping the 
Donbass would follow Crimea in joining the Russian Federation. How likely 
was this scenario in the first place? 


I’m now not sure he was ever going to invade eastern Ukraine. The 
Russian army regiments massed on the border were probably put there 
to dissuade Kiev from any attempt to take Crimea back militarily, and 
above all to keep the pressure up and destabilize the situation. What 
Putin really needs is a loyal government in Kiev, or at least one that will 
not join NATO or make any other anti-Russian moves. He has no interest 
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in absorbing the Donbass into Russia—for one thing, these areas 
depend on state subsidies for the mining industries, and for another, 
there are now these armed groups and a popular mobilization with huge 
expectations of the Russian state. Often people used to speak of export- 
ing revolution, but here there’s a danger of importing it. Putin’s in a 
tricky position domestically too: people in Russia were expecting him to 
intervene, so now he is under pressure from public opinion there. He 
may seem to be playing his hand unevenly or inconsistently, but it really 
reflects the complexity of his position. 


At the end of May there seemed to be a turn in Donetsk, with more obviously 
Russian armed groups taking over the rebel government. Was this perhaps a 
covert attempt by Putin to get a grip on the situation? 


I don’t think Putin controls these people. He does control the Russian 
army units near the border, quite a few of which have now been moved 
back. But the separatists are continuing to fight in Sloviansk, Donetsk, 
Krasny Liman and other areas, and it doesn’t seem as if they will be sur- 
rendering any time soon. 


On 25 May, in the midst of the ‘anti-terrorist operation’, a presidential elec- 
tion was held in Ukraine, and won by Petro Poroshenko. Tell us first about 
Poroshenko himself. 


He is a billionaire, the sixth richest person in Ukraine according to the 
Forbes list. He owns the Roshen confectionery business, hence his nick- 
name, the ‘Chocolate King’; though he also owns other interests, like the 
Tv station Channel 5. Politically he’s an all-purpose opportunist: he was 
originally in a pro-Kuchma party in the late 1990s, and was then one 
of the founders of the Party of Regions. After that he formed his own 
party, the Solidarity Party, and backed Yushchenko in 2004—in fact, he 
was one of the leading figures in the Orange Revolution. Later he was 
head of the national bank and foreign minister, and then served in the 
Yanukovych government as trade minister. But perhaps the major fac- 
tor in his popularity today is that he supported the Maidan, and was 
one of the politicians who appeared most frequently on the stage in 
Independence Square. 


The official results of the elections seemed to indicate a landslide—Poroshenko 
secured a first-round victory with 55 per cent of the vote, while Tymoshenko, 
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his nearest rival, polled less than 13 per cent. But presumably there were wide 
regional variations behind this picture of unanimity? 


Yes, there were important geographical differences. But the first striking 
thing is the overall turnout—it was the lowest in a presidential elec- 
tion since Ukrainian independence. The official figure was Go per cent, 
but this was based only on districts where the election was held. In the 
majority of districts in Donetsk and Luhansk, there was no voting, so 
these were simply excluded from the calculation. Again, these are some 
of the most populous parts of the country. If we add the people not voting 
here to the figures, the turnout would probably have been slightly over 
50 per cent. Of course, there were objective reasons why many people in 
the east couldn’t come to the polls: there were reports of armed groups 
trying to stop the elections, and of electoral administrative staff being 
threatened. But the scale of this shouldn’t be overstated. A poll taken on 
election day by the Kiev International Institute of Sociology in Donetsk 
and Luhansk found that two-thirds of respondents were not going to 
vote, and of those two-thirds, around 50 per cent said this was for politi- 
cal reasons rather than pure intimidation: they didn’t see the election 
as fair, they didn’t think the Donbass was really a part of Ukraine any 
more, they didn’t trust the candidates. So there was quite clear evidence 
of a mass political boycott, hence the very low turnout even in areas 
where there was voting. Turnout was low in other parts of the southeast 
too—under 50 per cent in Kharkiv and Odessa, for example, which is 20 
percentage points less than in the previous presidential election in 2010. 
In western Ukraine and Galicia turnout was high, and Poroshenko’s 
score was very high. But in most of the country, even in Kiev, fewer peo- 
ple voted than four years ago. 


What this means is that Poroshenko is not the unifying national leader 
many people had hoped for—that was the idea behind holding the elec- 
tions as early as possible, to have a legitimate new president who could 
stabilize the situation. Poroshenko is the president for the western and 
central parts of Ukraine, but much less so for the eastern and southern 
parts. There’s even some scepticism among people who voted for him. 
One joke which began to circulate on the very day of the elections was 
that the Ukrainians are the only people in the world who elect a presi- 
dent with an absolute majority one day and join the opposition against 
him the next. There’s also a certain amount of anti-oligarchic feeling— 
images have begun to circulate on social media blending Yanukovych’s 
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face with Poroshenko’s, as if to say that we’ve swapped one square-faced 
oligarch for another; was this a victory for the Maidan after all? 


The Svoboda and Right Sector presidential candidates had minimal scores of 
around 1 per cent each, while another far-right candidate, Oleh Lyashko, came 
third with 8 per cent. How do you explain this poor performance, and what 
is its significance? 


You can’t extrapolate from presidential election results to levels of sup- 
port for the parties, especially when so many people voted for Poroshenko 
just to get the elections over with in the first round. Tyahnybok may have 
scored 1 per cent, but Svoboda’s poll rating has been rising—they had 5 
per cent in March, and in May they had 7 per cent. Lyashko took some of 
the electorate of Tyahnybok and Yarosh, it’s true; it’s not so clear that all 
of Lyashko’s support constitutes a far-right vote, though he was cooperat- 
ing with clear neo-Nazis from the Social-National Assembly, who have 
a racial ideology and talk about race hierarchy and so on. So it would 
just be wrong to argue on the basis of the presidential results that the 
Ukrainian far right are not significant. 
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How openly do people support the far right in Ukraine? In the UK, for exam- 
ple, far-right voters tend to do so without admitting it in public, whereas in 
France the Front National’s social base is much more readily identifiable. 


I think in Ukraine the whole political mainstream is far to the right of 
either France or Britain, and certain questions which are problematic 
for liberal centrists or even mild conservatives there—nationalism, 
race, immigration—are just not so contested here. The fact that some 
European countries have had far-right parties in government is seen as 
legitimizing the far right here—though of course it had consequences 
that Ukrainians themselves have suffered from, in terms of restrictions 
on immigration to the EU and so on. In fact, my argument would be 
that the rightward drift of the Ukrainian political mainstream is actu- 
ally much more dangerous than the people supporting far-right parties, 
whatever their precise number. One very disturbing development has 
been the spread of dehumanizing rhetoric against the movement in east- 
ern Ukraine. People there adopted as their symbol the black-and-orange 
St George’s ribbon, commemorating victory over the Nazis in what the 
Soviets called the Great Patriotic War. The far right then started to call 
eastern Ukrainians ‘Colorado beetles’, after the black and orange stripes, 
and now the metaphor has moved firmly into the mainstream. After the 
Odessa massacre on 2 May, when thirty people were burned to death in 
the Trade Union building, some Ukrainian nationalists were exultant. 
This kind of political hate speech is extremely dangerous, and it’s the 
first thing that must be fought. 


What is Poroshenko likely to do with his mandate? 


He might call for early elections, to get a solid parliamentary base. Polls 
are currently showing that his Solidarity Party would get around 20 per 
cent of the vote, which would make it one of the biggest factions. So 
even without changing the constitution, he might be able to amass more 
power than he has at present. In foreign policy terms, he’s said he will 
pursue a pro-European line, though of course the chances of actual EU 
membership are very low. What he will do about NATO membership is 
a real question—even after the Russian intervention, this doesn’t have 
majority support in Ukraine. It’s certainly gone up, from maybe 20 per 
cent to 40, but popular opinion isn’t in favour, even in the face of a clear 
foreign threat. Naturally the elite is much more in favour. 
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What have been the effects of the ‘anti-terrorist operation’, both on domestic 
opinion and on the ground in the east? 


At the moment, I don’t believe the reports in either the Ukrainian or 
the Russian media—there are so many fakes circulating, and descrip- 
tions of events are completely polarized. Ukrainian officials, military 
spokesmen and news media downplay the casualties on their own side, 
exaggerate those on the other side. It’s an information war. In terms of 
the combat itself, what usually happens is that the army goes to defend 
the perimeter of a given area, but a lot of the fighting is done by special 
operations units and volunteer battalions that are formally subordinated 
to the Ministry of the Interior. It says something that they don’t want to 
send conscripts to the war zones—they’re worried that the army is not 
going to fight for them. One of the volunteer brigades is Kolomoyskyi’s 
Dnipro battalion, and others are effectively oligarchs’ private armies. 
There’s also the Azov battalion, which includes a lot of fighters from the 
far right—there were pictures of them lining up under their yellow flag 
with the Wolfsangel symbol. Apparently they talk about going to fight 
on the Eastern Front, like the Germans did during the Second World 
War. It’s a real propaganda gift to the Russians. And it will only help to 
consolidate support for the Donetsk separatists. 


At present the ‘ATo’ is stagnating. The government in Kiev has 
announced the final stages of the operation half a dozen times, but it’s 
still going on. They will not be able to achieve military success with- 
out inflicting severe casualties on the civilian population. It’s a basic 
choice: either you have serious bloodshed, with millions of refugees and 
many cities destroyed—and that’s even if no other parties, like Russia 
and NATO, get involved—or you negotiate. Kiev says it will not negoti- 
ate with terrorists, but these ‘terrorists’ are becoming something like 
legitimate authorities, in the absence of any other representative forces. 
If you want peace, you have to talk to them. A clear stance in favour of 
a negotiated solution, and against this civil war, is the most principled 
position available now. 
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Abstract 


This paper analyzes the mass-murder of Poles in Volhynia in Western Ukraine during World 
War II. The mass murder of Poles by the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) and the Stepan 
Bandera faction of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN-B) during the Nazi 
occupation of Volhynia in 1943 became an important political issue in Poland and Ukraine after 
the collapse of communism. Previous studies by Polish, Ukrainian, and Western researchers 
offered different and often divergent theories of this historical event. It is often presented in 
Ukraine as a mutual Ukrainian-Polish conflict. In contrast, in Poland, the mass murder of Poles 
in Volhynia is often characterized as genocide. A research question is whether this was a 
Ukrainian-Polish conflict, ethnic cleansing or genocide. This study analyzes a variety of archival 
documents, historical studies, and eyewitness accounts. It offers an estimate of Polish casualties 
derived from analysis of OUN-UPA, Polish, and Soviet, and sources and demographic data. This 
study concludes that the mass murder of the Polish minority in Volhynia by the OUN-B, the 
UPA, and their security service (SB) represented not a mutual Ukrainian-Polish conflict or 


genocide of Poles but that it was a part of ethnic cleansing. 


Research Question and Previous Studies 


The mass murder of Poles by the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) and the Stepan Bandera 
faction of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN-B) during the Nazi occupation of 
Volhynia in Western Ukraine in 1943 became an important political issue in Poland and Ukraine 
after the collapse of communism in these countries (see, for example, Katchanovski, 2010; 
Marples, 2007, 2010; Portnov, 2013). This mass murder was downplayed in Soviet Ukraine and 
communist Poland for ideological reasons. First Polish and then Ukrainian historians and 
politicians started to raise and debate this historical event at the end of the 1980s and the 1990s. 
Presidents of Ukraine, specifically, Leonid Kuchma and Viktor Yushchenko, and their Polish 
counterparts became involved to various extents in dealing with this historical issue. 

However, attempts to find a common ground in defining and commemorating the mass 
murder of Poles in Volhynia and subsequent mass killing of Ukrainians in Poland have not 
succeeded (see, for instance, Ukraina-Polshcha, 1998-2001; Portnov, 2013). Although the issue 
of the Volhynian massacre and political controversies that surround it became marginalized for 
political reasons during the “Euromaidan” and in its immediate aftermath, it is unlikely to 
disappear from the political arena in the future. Poland, like its Western counterparts, supported 
the mass protests and the overthrow of President Viktor Yanukovych by the Ukrainian 
opposition in the end of 2013 and the beginning of 2014 and then the new Ukrainian government 
in its conflict with Russia and Russian-backed separatists in Crimea and Eastern Ukraine. 

The issue of the mass murder of Poles by the OUN-B and the UPA also became 
important because of focal political role of radical nationalist organizations, such as Pravyi 


sektor (Right Sector) and Svoboda (Freedom) in the Ukrainian politics since the “Euromaidan” 


rebellion at the beginning of 2014. These organizations regard the OUN and the UPA as their 
ideological predecessor, and they played a crucial role in this anti- Yanukovych rebellion, in 
particular, by forming paramilitary formations that relied on violence. These far right 
organizations continued to play a significant role in the Ukrainian politics after the overthrow of 
Yanukovych. Specifically Svoboda controlled several important positions the Ukrainian 
government, and it headed regional governments in several regions, primarily in Western 
Ukraine. Although Pravyi sektor formally turned itself into a political party, it remained a 
paramilitary formation, which made it influential on the national and regional levels. Pravyi 
sektor attained de facto power in Volhynia in the immediate aftermath of the Yanukovych 
overthrow. 

This study investigates the mass-murder of Poles in Volhynia during World War II. The 
analysis is based on a variety of archival documents, historical studies, testimonies, in English, 
Polish, Russian, and Ukrainian languages to ensure its reliability. These sources include archival 
documents from the Branch Archive of the Security Service of Ukraine (HDA SBU), the Central 
State Archives of Supreme Bodies of Power and Government of Ukraine (TsDAVO), the SBU 
archive in Volyn Region, and the State Archive of Volyn Region (DAVO). Specifically, they are 
used to examine the question of an order by the leadership of the UPA and the OUN to murder 
Poles in Volhynia in 1943. This paper offers an estimate of Polish casualties derived from 
analysis of OUN-UPA, Polish, and Soviet sources and demographic data. 

A research question is whether the mass-murder of Poles in Volhynia during World 
War II was a Ukrainian-Polish conflict, ethnic cleansing or genocide. Previous studies by Polish, 
Ukrainian, and Western researchers suggest different and often divergent theories of this 


historical event. Basic issues, such as conflict type, its start, perpetrators, and the numbers of 


casualties are still debated. Many previous studies of the mass murder of Poles in Western 
Ukraine were conducted in Poland and Ukraine by non-academic researchers and activists. This 
research was often politicized and based on one-sided or non-corroborated sources. 

In Poland, the mass murder of Poles in Volhynia was often presented by historical 
researchers and politicians as genocide perpetrated by the OUN and the UPA, or more generally 
by Ukrainian nationalists or even Ukrainians. (See Filar, 1999; Motyka, 2011; Siemaszko and 
Siemaszko, 2000).” The Polish Senate and Sejm in 2013 both declared the massacre of Poles in 
Volhynia as ethnic cleansing with features of genocide. The Polish studies often cite OUN-B and 
UPA orders to annihilate entire Polish population in Western Ukraine as a key evidence of the 
genocide. In particular, they refer to such orders mentioned in the Yuri Stelmashchuk’s 
prosecution case, Stelmashchuk’s letter to Mykola Lebed, and a number of other archival 
documents from Ukraine. The analysis presented in the next section of this paper suggests that 
versions of these orders quoted by many researchers cannot be considered as exact rendering of 
the order or orders to murder Poles. Furthermore, some these archival sources are misquoted or 
quoted selectively to advance them as key evidence of genocide. 

In contrast, Volodymyr Viatrovych, the director of the main archive of SBU during 
Yushchenko’s presidency and the head of the Institute of National Memory after the overthrow 
of Yanukovych, argued that no documentary confirmations of the existence of the order to 
exterminate the Poles has been found. He maintained that the key protocol of the Stelmashchuk’s 
interrogation on February 28, 1945 never existed and that an excerpt from this protocol was 
fabricated by the KGB because the Stelmashchuk’s criminal archival case did not contain this 


protocol. (Viatrovych, 2011, p. 93; 2012, pp. 112-120). However, this paper presents a copy of 


this protocol from the same HDA SBU archive and other evidence confirming that this was an 
authentic document and that such an order existed. 

Viatrovych (2011, p. 93; 2012, pp. 112-120) also claimed that the other versions of the 
killing directive cited by Polish researchers did not exist, because a fund in the SBU archives of 
Volyn Region contained documents from an entirely different case. However, Ukrainian- 
language versions these documents were published by Nakonechnyi (2006, pp. 116-117) with 
reference to the same archival funds. Information provided by the SBU archive in Volyn Region 
confirmed that Vladyslav Nakonechnyi, who served as the director the Soviet Communist Party 
archives in Volyn Region in the Soviet times and headed a regional commission tasked with 
historical research on World War II and Soviet political repressions, had access to such 
documents. But these archival documents could not be accessed by the author, because they 
either became classified again or were burned during the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991.° 

In Ukraine, a minority of researchers but many politicians from the Communist Party and 
the Party of Regions shared the view that the mass murder of Poles was genocide*. (See, for 
example, Nakonechnyi, 2006). In contrast, many Ukrainian historians and politicians presented 
the massacres as a part of a mutual Ukrainian-Polish conflict. They argued that this conflict 
started during World War II with killings of Ukrainians in the Chelm region of Nazi-occupied 
Poland in 1942 and that it was caused by the policies of the Polish government in the period after 
World War I and before World War II when Volhynia was a part of Poland. They include 
discriminatory policies of pacification, settlement of osadniki and the land ownership. The UPA 
is presented as a large nationalist guerrilla army which enjoyed popular support and fought with 


the Armia Krajowa (AK) to defend the Ukrainian population in Volhynia from Polish attacks. 


An existence of an OUN-B or UPA order to conduct mass murder of Poles is often denied or 
disputed. (See, for example, Ukraina-Polshcha, 1998-2001; Viatrovych, 2011). 

There is no consensus concerning the number of Polish and Ukrainian casualties of the 
conflict. Ukrainian researchers often minimize the Polish casualties and inflate Ukrainian 
casualties, specifically by including victims of mass killings by Polish-dominated police and 
quasi-police formations, such as self-defense units, which acted on German orders. 

Polish researchers generally estimate Polish casualties in Volhynia at 40-60 thousand and 
their total number, including Galicia and other regions, at 100-130 thousand. (Hrytsiuk, 2001, p. 
262; Siemaszko, 2010, p. 94). However, such estimates are inflated because of the unwarranted 
extrapolation of the casualties from the known locations of the mass murders of Poles to 
locations where information about murders of Poles is lacking, or where no or very small number 
of Poles lived. These estimates are also inflated because of the inclusion of victims of other 
nationalist formations, the Ukrainian police, the Ukrainian Self-Defense Legion (31° SiPo 
Battalion), the SS Galicia Division, unidentified “Ukrainians,” and even pro-Soviet militia. 
Similarly, the demographic estimates of the casualties underestimate the excessive deaths and 
other losses linked to German genocidal policies and the number of Poles drafted into the Polish 


Army in 1944—45 (Hrytsiuk, 2001, pp 258-268; Sprava 12). 


The Ethnic Cleansing of Poles in Volhynia 
Analysis of archival documents, historical studies, memories and testimonies of 
participants and eyewitnesses, shows that the mass murder of Poles in Volhynia was initiated and 
conducted by the Bandera faction of the OUN and the UPA, which was formed in this region by 


the OUN-B in spring 1943. Analysis of the same sources suggests that the killings turned into a 


systematic, large-scale and organized campaign of mass murder following a specific order or a 
number of related orders by the leadership of the OUN-B, the UPA, or their Security Service 
(SB). 

A protocol of interrogation of Yuri Stelmashchuk, commander of the UPA district 
“Turiv,” on February 28, 1945 states that Dmytro Kliachkivsky (“Klym Savur’”), the commander 
of the UPA and the head of the OUN-B in North-Western Ukrainian Lands (PZUZ) gave him in 
June 1943 such a secret oral directive from the OUN-B central leadership (Provid).° This 
document specifies that the order concerned “physical extermination of the entire Polish 
population that lived in the western regions of Ukraine.” (See Photo 1). 

[Photo 1 about here] 

However, the Soviet interrogation protocol cannot be reliable source for the exact 
wording of this order. Stelmashchuk’s testimony, like typically, testimonies of other such 
prisoners, was not recorded verbatim. It was translated from Ukrainian and written down in 
Russian in condensed form by the NKVD interrogators. 

This interrogation protocol mentions a similar OUN-B oral order, passed by Kliachkivsky 
via SB, which acted as the Security Service of both OUN-B and the UPA, concerning 
annihilation of all Soviet prisoners of war. Other such OUN-B order given via SB channels 
concerned killings of all family members of suspected Soviet sympathizers. The protocol also 
mentions a similar directive of the central leadership of the OUN-B passed via the UPA line of 
command concerning elimination of all Russian UPA members under the guise of sending them 
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to “Russian legions.” The analysis of archival documents, historical studies, memories and 


testimonies of participants and eyewitnesses, corroborates that the UPA and SB and conducted 


systematic killings of Soviet POWs, pro-Soviet sympathizers, including their families, and 
Russians serving in the UPA. (See Photo 1 and 2). 

Materials of the Stelmashchuk’s criminal prosecution case corroborate an existence of 
an order to murder Poles. But it is unlikely that the order pertained not only to Volhynia but to 
entire Western Ukraine, because the UPA was not formed at that time in other regions of 
Western Ukraine. The materials of the brief court hearing of his case note a Stelmashchuk’s 
admission that he got the order from Kliachkivsky to destroy all Poles in the Kovel districts in 
June 1943 after he was appointed as the commander of the UPA detachment “Ozero” which 
operated primarily in Northern part of Volyn Region (Sprava 67424, pp. 94-95). 

The absence of the 28 February 1945 interrogation protocol in the materials of 
Stelmashchuk’s criminal archival case does not constitute a proof that it was falsified. 
Interrogation protocols were often not included in such files, for example if the arrested refused 
to confess or if protocols were used in other investigative cases or referred to higher authorities. 
The author of this study located a 1963 copy of this protocol in the electronic archive of HDA 
SBU. Another official copy of the same protocol of interrogation of Stelmashchuk was 
declassified and published in Russia in a collection of archival documents on the OUN. It 
contained notations by NK VD General Gorshkov that were dated by April 24, 1945. (Ukrainskie, 
2012, pp. 578-581). 

The information provided Stelmashchuk in the February 28, 1945 protocol at other 
protocols is generally directly or indirectly corroborated by other sources. For example, detailed 
information provided by Stelmashchuk in the protocol of his interrogation on 9 February 1945 
concerning the location of Kliachkivsky allowed the Soviet NK VD within a few days to find and 


kill the commander of the UPA-North. (Litopys UPA, Vol. 9, 2009, pp. 430-437; Ukrainskie, 


2012, pp. 567-568). 

There is another version of this order purportedly recorded in a letter from Stelmashchuk 
to Mykola Lebed, then a member of the OUN-B central leadership (Nakonechnyi, 2006, pp. 116- 
117): 

Friend Ruban! I bring to your attention that in June, “Klym Savur,” the representative of 
the central leadership of the OUN and the commander of the UPA-North, gave me an oral 
and secret directive regarding total and widespread physical destruction of the Polish 
population living on the territory of oblast ... For the implementation of this directive, I 
request carefully prepare for these actions and assign those responsible:” Lysyi”, the UPA 
battalion commander in the Transbug districts; “Sosenko” in Turiisk, Ovadno and 
Oziutychi districts, “Golubenko “ in Kovel county. “Glory to Ukraine!” “Rudyi.” The 
commander of the UPA group “Turiv,” June 24, 1943. 

This version was published by Nakonechnyi (2006, p. 126) with a reference to the same 
collection of the SBU archives in Volyn Region. The same document was often quoted in Polish 
translation by Wladyslaw Filar and other scholars. But it is noteworthy that its Polish-language 
variant did not include the words (“living on the territory of oblast”) after the “directive 
regarding total and widespread physical destruction of the Polish population.” (See Filar, 1999, p 
37; Motyka, 2011, p. 130). 

The information concerning the killing order and the specific UPA commanders assigned 
such tasks is consistent with Stelmashchuk testimony and testimonies of other UPA members 
and local witnesses in the materials of his criminal case file (Litopys UPA, Vol. 9, pp. 429-472; 
Sprava 67424). But the titles of Klyachkivsky (“Klym Savur’) and Stelmashchuk (“Rudyi”) 
listed in this document correspond to their titles as of the end of 1943. In addition to other 
possible explanations of this disparity which might put in question a reliability of this document, 


it is also possible that the document did not contain the original letter, but its later Russian 


translation with the commanding titles changed. The examination of the original archival 
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document would be important to deal with this problem, But as noted, this and other documents 
from this archival collection are either nor longer accessible to academic researchers or they 
were destroyed. 

There is also a 1955 testimony by Zbigniew Kaminski, a SB OUN activist who was 
arrested in communist Poland. This document stated that the leadership of the OUN-B issued in 
1943 a decree "concerning the mass liquidation of the Polish population, first in Polissia and 
Volhynia” and that later this “action” extended to other areas. Kaminski refers to Lebed as being 
responsible for this order as the head of SB. (Polska i Ukraina, 2005, pp. 180-198). However, 
Mykola Arsenych formally replaced Lebed as the head of the security service of the OUN since 
1941. But Lebed headed the central leadership of the OUN-B until spring of 1943, and he 
remained a member of the OUN-B Provid afterwards. 

At the OUN-B congress in August 1943, Roman Shukhevych, who became the leader of 
the OUN-B in spring 1943 endorsed along with most other members of the OUN leadership the 
policy of the mass extermination of Poles in Volhynia. In his speech in July 1944 at the founding 
meeting of the Ukrainian Supreme Liberation Council (UHVR), Shukhevych, who also became 
the Supreme Commander of the UPA, confirmed that the liquidation of the Polish population 
began in Volhynia in 1943 and that it ended in the summer of 1943. He stated that in Galicia the 
UPA leadership issued an order to evict Poles, unless they would themselves resettle (Litopys 
Ukrainskoi, Vol. 26, p. 490). 

Another published document, which contains an order concerning the liquidation of all 
Polish men between 16 and 60 years old after retreat of German troops from villages, is often 
dated by June 1943 (Nakonechnyi, 2006, p. 116). Its Polish translation is often published in a 


distorted form with term the “Polish population” instead of “Polish men.” (See, for example, 
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Filar, 1999, p. 36). However, the reference in this order to the retreat of German troops and the 
almost identical document dated by May 30, 1944 suggest that this order more likely refers to 
1944 and concerns primarily Galicia. (See Kutovyi, 2013). German troops retreated from most of 
Volhynia by spring 1944 

The existence of the unwritten order or several related orders by the OUN-B, the UPA, and 
SB concerning the extermination of Poles in Volhynia in summer of 1943 is confirmed directly 
or indirectly by other archival documents, including reports by the OUN-B, the UPA, the 
German occupational authorities, and Soviet partisans in Volhynia and testimonies of arrested 
UPA members and commanders. 

For example, the instruction of SB in the collection of OUN-B documents in the State 
Archives of Volyn Region contains a directive to exterminate Poles utmost in “a wise way.” 
Similarly, it calls to liquidate all those harboring Poles and other aliens, and kill all communist 
sympathizers, thieves, uncertain strangers, drunkards, secret informers, and other such groups 
deemed undesirable or suspect by SB, the OUN, and the UPA. The instruction also specifies 
killings of Jews discovered hiding in villages. (See Photo 2). 

This instruction was most likely issued in summer 1943, since many of its clauses 
described basic functions of SB following the formation of the UPA, for instance, the 
requirement to salute commanders of the UPA. In addition, a clause concerning relations with 
the Melnyk faction of the OUN(OUN-M) in this document corresponded to a move from tactical 
cooperation with such units to their forced incorporation into the UPA in Volhynia in July 1943. 
It is noteworthy that this SB instruction has not been published in 100 volumes of old and new 
series of UPA Litopys and other collections of OUN and UPA documents (See, for example, 


Litopys UPA, Vol. 1-22, 1995-2013). 
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[Photo 2 about here] 
Testimonies by Oleksander Lutsky and Mykhailo Stepaniak, members of the OUN-B and 
UPA leadership, confirmed an existence of the order to murder the Poles in Volhynia in 1943. 
Protocols of their interrogations state that this was a Kliachkivsky’s initiative. (See Litopys UPA, 
Vol. 9, 2007). 

The most massive and widespread killings of Poles were conducted in Volyn Region 
shortly after the meeting of the regional leadership of OUN-B in PZUZ and Volyn in the 
beginning of July 1943 near the villages of Yaroslavychi and Yalovychi. These neighboring 
villages were situated on the border of Rivne and Volyn Regions close. The timing of the 
meeting, its location and the participants suggest that its agenda likely included the mass killing 
of the Poles in the region. 

The analysis of memoirs of Danylo Shumuk and Stepan Semeniuk, participants of this 
OUN-B meeting, indicates that it took place after the raid by a Sydir Kovpak-led large 
detachment of Soviet partisans through Malyn on June 30, 1943 and the killings of more than 
600, primarily Czech and Ukrainian residents of Malyn. The meeting ended before the killing of 
dozens of Ukrainian residents and partial burning of Yaroslavychi, Yalovychi, Velyka 
Horodnytsia, Mala Horodnytsia, and Vorsyn on July 13-14, 1943. These massacres were 
conducted by a German detachment with assistance police, which likely was partly Polish. This 
OUN-B meeting was attended by Dmytro Kliachkivsky. Other participants included Rostyslav 
Voloshyn, a member of the central leadership of the OUN-B, Oleksander Lutsky, representative 
of the main Provid of the OUN-B, Vasyl Makar, the head of SB in PZUZ, and Panas Matviichuk, 
the OUN-B leader in Volodymyr-Volynskyi district, who was appointed at that meeting as the 


OUN leader in the region (See Semeniuk, 2010, pp. 53-54; Shumuk, 1998, pp. 120-121). 
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Stepan Yanishevsky, who commanded SB in the “Zahrava” district of the UPA, which 
included most of Rivne Region and southern districts of Belarus near Pinsk, testified during his 
interrogation that SB under his command actively participated in the mass extermination of the 
Polish population and the destruction and burning of Polish settlements. The interrogation 
protocol specified that such a directive came from the main OUN-B Provid and the OUN-B 
leadership in PZUZ. It noted that Ivan Lytvynchuk, the UPA commander of “Zahrava” and the 
OUN-B leader in the region, was one of the initiators and active organizers of the mass killings 
of the Poles and burnings of their settlements. (Polska i Ukraina, 2005, p. 398). Yanishevsky’s 
testimony, in particular, the reference to the leading role of Ivan Lytvynchuk (“Dubovy7”), in the 
extermination of Poles in this region, is confirmed by an UPA report issued by Lytvynchuk 
himself, This report described the massacre of more than 500 Polish residents of Huta Stepanska 
and 26 destruction of other Polish colonies, villages and hamlets in its vicinity on July 17-19, 
1943 (Litopys UPA, Vol. 2, pp. 171-176). 

Similar evidence concerning such an order to liquidate the Polish settlements is 
contained in testimonies of lower ranked UPA commanders in Volhynia, for example, Stepan 
Koval’s testimony. He commanded the UPA detachment “Kotlovyna,” which was based 
primarily in the southeastern part of Volyn Region. His testimony describes the order of the 
OUN-B in June 1943 concerning the destruction of Polish settlements in the whole region. He 
received such an order to destroy specific Polish settlements from Mykola Kovtoniuk - 
Yakymchuk (“Oleg”), who was then the commander of the “Turiv” district of the UPA and a 
leader of the OUN-B in Volyn Region. (Litopys UPA, Vol. 15, pp. 570-730). Members of the 
Koval’s UPA unit and Oleksii Brys (“Ostap”), a UPA commander in the Volodymyr-Volynskyi 


area in Volyn Region also testified that such an order was issued and it was was implemented by 
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the UPA units in the area. (See Litopys UPA, Vol. 15, pp. 577-607, 657-672; Sprava 75175FP; 
Sprava 8054FP, p. 64). 

Testimonies of Polish and Ukrainian witnesses and interrogations of UPA commanders 
and members, who participated in the attacks, corroborate independently one from another 
organized destruction by the UPA detachment under the command Koval at least two dozen 
Polish settlements in the area between Lutsk, Tsuman, Kolky, and Kivertsi, and killings of more 
than 500 their residents at the beginning of July 1943. These settlements included Oleksandria, 
Marianivka, and Vulka Kotovska. (See, for example, Litopys UPA, Vol. 15, pp. 570-730; 
Siemaszko and Siemaszko, 2000). 

The same concerns for the murder of about 4 thousand Poles and mass burning of Polish 
settlements in Kovel and Liuboml counties and nearby areas at the end of August 1943 by the 
UPA detachment “Ozero” and SB units. These actions included massacres of the Polish 
residents of Volia Osrovetska and Ostrovky. Similarly, the UPA detachments of “Sich” and SB 
units murdered more than 5 thousand Poles and burned almost 100 settlements, including 
Pavlivka, Zagai, and Kyselyn, in Volodymyr-Volynskyi and Khorokhiv counties, primarily in 
the first half of July 1943 (See Siemaszko and Siemaszko, 2000; Sprava 118, pp. 55-57). Similar 
massacres of the Polish residents and destruction of the large numbers of their settlements were 
conducted by the UPA and SB in other parts of Volyn Region, in Rivne Region, including 
Kremenets County, in summer 1943. 

While mass killing of the Poles in Volhynia by the OUN-B, the UPA and SB was 
organized and large-scale, this mass murder cannot be classified as genocide based on most 
academic definitions of genocide. The same applies to the definition of genocide set out in the 


UN Genocide Convention. There is no evidence of the intent of the OUN-B and the UPA to 
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eliminate entire or a significant part of the Polish nation. The analysis shows that the order or 
more likely a number of related orders issues by the OUN-B, the UPA, and SB, aimed primarily 
at a physical elimination of the entire or significant part of the Polish minority in Volhynia. But 
these actions were limited to a relatively small region with a relatively small ethnically Polish 
population. The total number of Poles in Volhynia in 1942 was about 300 thousand. The same is 
true of Galicia where the OUN-B, the UPA, and SB conducted mass killings of Poles in 1944. 
While still significant, these killings were on a relatively smaller scale, compared to neighboring 
Volhynia. 

The figure of about 35 thousand Poles killed by the UPA and SB throughout Volhynia in 
1943 is a more reliable than much higher estimates of around 60 thousand. This estimate is 
derived and corroborated by a number of methods. The figure of 38.6 thousand documented 
Polish casualties attributed in Siemaszko (2010) to the OUN-B, the UPA, and SB and other 
nationalist formations in 1939-1948 in Volhynia is adjusted to excludes victims of formations 
that were under German services, such as the Ukrainian police, the 31 SiPo Battalion, 
unidentified “Ukrainians,” and those killed before and after 1943. Instead of unwarranted 
extrapolation of the casualties from the known locations of the killings of Poles to locations 
where information about the murders of Poles is lacking, the estimate of the numbers of likely 
undocumented casualties adjusted for documented casualties in unknown locations is used. The 
estimate of around 35-40 thousand casualties is also obtained through analysis of demographic 
changes of the Polish population in Hrytsiuk (2001, pp. 258-268) with adjustments for 
undercounted excessive deaths and other losses linked to German genocidal policies and for the 


numbers of Poles drafted into the Polish Army in 1944-45. 
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The estimate of 20 thousand documented Polish casualties of the UPA and the Ukrainian 
police in Volyn Region in 1943, after making similar adjustments, is close to the figure of 15 
thousand Poles murdered by the UPA in this region in the testimony of Yuri Stelmashchuk 
(Siemaszko and Siemaszko, 2000, 1045; Sprava 67424, p. 89). The same concerns a 26 
thousand casualty figure, primarily, based on Soviet archival documents, after adjusting it for 
overestimation of the number of Poles killed in many large-scale massacres, such as in Volia 
Ostrovetska, Ostrivky, and after excluding more than 600 casualties in Opalyn, because they 
were Jewish victims of the Nazi genocide. (See Nakonechnyi, 2006, pp. 117-118). 

The 35 thousand Poles killed in Volhynia in 1943 by the OUN-B, the UPA, and their 
security service is an approximate estimate because data used in these calculations are subject to 
an error. However, such estimation errors are unlikely to change the relative magnitude of the 
mass murder of Poles. A significant proportion (some 12%) of ethnic Poles in Volhynia was 
killed. But the Polish casualties comprised about 1% of the pre-war population of Poles in 
territories where the UPA was active and 0.2% of the Polish population in Ukraine and Poland. 

The UPA and SB only did not have the capacity to eliminate the entire Polish population 
in Volhynia. The documents captured by the Soviet NK VD from Kliachkivsky following his 
killing, indicate that the total strength of units of the UPA and SB in this region at the beginning 
of 1944 was about 5 thousand people (Litopys UPA, Vol. 14, pp. 70-79). The UPA and SB units 
often had to resort to forceful mobilization of local Ukrainian residents in neighboring villages to 
be able to attack and liquidate entire Polish settlements or their large parts. The UPA and SB, 
with some exceptions, did not control towns, cities, and pliatsuvky with large Polish population. 

The mass killings by the UPA and SB forced a much greater number of Poles to leave 


their settlements and move to pliatsuvky, such as Przebraze (now Haiove), to towns and cities 
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controlled by Germans in Volhynia, or to other regions, such as Galicia and Chelm. Many Polish 
settlements in Volhynia were burned by the UPA and SB during the massacres and after all or 
most of their inhabitants left. This makes it more compatible to a definition of ethnic cleansing 
and cases of ethnic cleansing in Bosnia, Croatia and Kosovo in the 1990s which also included 
the massacres of ethnic minorities. 

The analysis of various sources shows that the mass murder of the Poles in Volhynia in 
1943 was primarily one-sided ethnic cleansing organized by the OUN-B, the UPA and SB and 
not a mutual Ukrainian-Polish conflict. The AK in Volhynia was much weaker compared to the 
UPA in summer 1943, and it was not able to prevent or stop most of the massacres of the Polish 
population or burning of their settlements. AK units were involved in many attacks on Ukrainian 
villages and murdering their Ukrainian residents. But the scale and the magnitude of these 
murders of Ukrainians in the region by the AK was not comparable to the murders of Poles by 
the UPA and SB. The largest mass killings of Ukrainians, for instance in Sahryn by the AK, and 
in Verkhovyny by the National Armed Forces (NSZ), were in the Chelm area and other areas of 
the Lublin Region in 1944-1945. The mass killing of ethnic Ukrainians in these regions also was 
a part of ethnic cleansing. 

The specific estimate of Ukrainian casualties of the AK and other such Polish formations 
in Volhynia in 1943 is difficult to make because of lack of systematic and reliable data and 
because in many cases the perpetrators are identified only as Poles. But the analysis shows that 
biggest cases of mass killings attributed to Poles in Volhynia were in fact perpetrated by Polish- 
dominated police and quasi-police formations, such as self-defense units subordinated to the 
German authorities. For example, this concerns massacres of Ukrainians in the villages of 


Krasnyi Sad, Zapillia, Zvozy, and Slovatychi in 1943 by Poles from such police or self-defense 
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units, which were under the command of the German gendarmerie and other German agencies. 
(See, for example, Polska i Ukraina, 2005, pp. 689-698, 796-803; Sprava 56, p. 119). These 
mass killings of Ukrainians by the Polish-dominated police and self-defense units, which were 
generally formed or deployed to Volhynia in spring and summer of 1943, were a part of the 
Nazi-led genocide. However, many of these police and quasi-police formations in Volhynia were 
under de factor control of the AK, and a significant proportion of their members defected and 
joined the AK and NSZ at the end of 1943 and the beginning of 1944. 

Similarly, the OUN had de facto control of most local police and quasi-police formations 
in Volhynia from the start of the German occupation till spring 1943. These units, most of whose 
members joined the UPA, mainly, in spring 1943, assisted in the mass murder of Jews, 
Ukrainians, Poles, and Russians among the civilian population and Soviet POWs. The majority 
of commanders and members of the UPA and SB in Volhynia in 1943 were former policemen 
who participated in the Nazi genocide. They included most of the top UPA and SB commanders 
in Volhynia, in particular, Stelmashchuk, Lutsky, Kovtoniuk-Yakymchuk, Koval, Yanishevsky, 
Ivan Klymchak (“Lysyi’”), and Porfyrii Antoniuk (“Sosenko”). The police units, whose 
commanders and/or significant proportion of members or joined the UPA in 1943, participated 
in mass murder of up to 23 thousand Jews in Rivne, 19 thousand in Lutsk, 19 thousand in 
Volodymyr-Volynskyi, 18 thousand in Kovel, 14 thousand in Sarny, 13 thousand in Dubno, 8 
thousand in Kremenets, and 10 thousand in Ostroh in 1941-1943. Such police commanders and 
units also assisted in Nazi-led executions of some 3 thousand Ukrainians in Kortelisy, more than 
130 Ukrainian residents of Klubochyn, and some 50 Poles Oborky in fall of 1942. (See 


Katchanovski, 2013). 
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Conclusion 

The mass murder of the Poles in Volhynia in 1943 became an important political issue in 
Poland and Ukraine after the collapse of communism. Previous studies by Polish, Ukrainian, and 
Western researchers suggest different and often divergent theories of this historical event. This 
paper shows that this mass murder was organized and carried out by the OUN-B, the UPA, and 
their security service. The analysis of various sources shows that there was an order or more 
likely a series of related orders concerning the mass killing of Poles in Volhynia. 

This study concludes that the mass murder of the Polish minority in Volhynia by the 
OUN-B, the UPA, and SB represented not a mutual conflict or genocide of Poles but that it was a 
part of an ethnic cleansing. The mass murder of Poles in Volhynia cannot be classified as 
genocide because there is no evidence of the intent of the OUN-B and the UPA to eliminate 
entire or a significant part of the Polish nation. Estimated 35 thousand Pols were killed by the 
UPA and SB in Volhynia in 1943. A significant proportion of the ethnic Poles in Volhynia 
became victims. But the number of killed comprised a relatively small proportion of ethnic Poles 
population in Ukraine or Poland. 

The OUN-B and UPA-led mass murder campaign against the Polish minority in Volhynia 
in 1943 was a part of ethnic cleansing. The mass killings were combined with destructions of 
most Polish settlements. They led to much greater numbers of Poles being driven from their 
homes. The UPA and SB had relatively small membership, and they did not control the absolute 
majority of towns, cities, and plyatsuvkas with sizable Polish population. From a theoretical and 
comparative perspective, this conflict was similar to ethnic cleansings in Bosnia, Kosovo, and 
Croatia in the 1990s and relatively less violent ethnic cleansings of Poles in Galicia in Western 


Ukraine and Ukrainians in Chelm Region and neighboring regions in 1944-1945. 
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BOUPOC: -— Kaxwe Bam usBecPhn CeKpeTHHeE AMpeKTUBH M MHCTPYK- 
uuu Mo aunuu OYH,YilA u CB? 


OTbET; - B mpwe mecnue 1943 roma MpenzoraBuTenb weHTpAanb— 
Horo "mposoza" OYH evan GABYPN nepenan MHE 
yorno cexpeTHyW AMpeKTMBY WeHTpamBHoro "MpoBoza" 
YH 0 HoTomoBHOM UM MoBCeMeCTHOM (MsMueCKOM uCTpEeO- 
JIGHUM BCETO MOMLCKOTO HSCeCMeCHUA,MpORMBaWMerO Ha 
TEPPMTO PMU salagqHHX OOmacte# JKpaNHH. 


BHIOMHAA OTy ad del | weHtTpamEHoro "mpozoza" OYH, 
AB GBry ore mecnue 1943 roma c coe qMHEHNeM OaHZz- 
roynn JIA Bupesan Comee I5 THCAY MOMECKOTO Hace- 
neaua B Kozenscxom, Ceznumanckom, Mayuezcxon, 
J6omnbcKom pafioHax BoMHHCKOM oOmacTu, O YEM A 
MOAPOSHO COOOMMA OTZENLHO B CBOMX NOKasaHUAX OT 
20-ro deBpama 1945 roza. 


Ha eme CeKpeTHAA AMPeEKTUBA LeHTPANBHOTO "MpoBONE 
We: nono Take yCTHO Mepezan HaM ain CRbypM 
lo mMHUM o @MsM¥eCKOM MCTpeOMeHMM BCeX COBET- 
CKUX BOCHHOMMCHHHX,HAXOAMBUMXCA Ha TeppuTODUM 
ganamHux oOnactefi YxpauHN, KaK ClocoOcTBymUx 
pactpbocTpakeHMN CombMeBMSMa. 


flo muuunu YilIA Oma CexDeTHAaA AMUPeKTMBA WeHTPaNE— 
Horo "ipoBoza" OYH o guanyeckoM ucTpeOneHMM 
Bcoex yyacTHuKos Jil* pyccxo HalmoHanBHOCTH. B 
aTot AMpeKTUBE MpezMaranoch MpoBecTu sTo ucTpeo- 
meHMe 107 BMZOM OTMpaBKM |TMx yuacTHuxoB JIA B 
cneymanbane "pyccxme mervoHn". 


oHaW ene onny ceKpeTHYyI Pike i e@HTNaABHOTO 
"Ipopoma" OYH no muHuu Cb,koTOpow Mpezmsranoch 
(MSMYECKM YHUUYTOXMTE BCeEX yeHOB ceme muy 3allo- 
JO3PCHHHX B ‘MpO'COBETCKMX HACTDOCHMAX,HE UCKIN- 
yaH HM TpyAHHX FZeTet, HM KEHWMH,HM CTApMxOB. 


BOUPOC: - Ha xaxux cseamax, KOH@EPeHIMAX M CObemaHUAX MoO 
munuu OYH u H YUSCTBOBAIM MU KAaKMe OWN MpuHA 
TH Ha HUX PeleHMA? 


OTBET; - A, Kak Momozof umeH Oppern ease / c 1940 r./ 

Ha chesqax M KoH@epeHumax OYH He yyacrzoxam. lig 
MaTepManoB OPraksayvu MHe MUBBeCTHH peweHUA BTO- 
poro u Tpersero cre3szoB OYH, Ha KOTODHX OMIM Mpu- 
HATH CHeEZyNMMe PeMeHMAS 


Bropof ces, MpoucxomuBumi B 194Ir, B Kpaxoze, 
odcymun nopenzenue MeTBEUROBHG Es UCKIMWMB UX a 
OPraHvsaquu U yTBEPAMB PY pyxosomuTenem OYH. 


Photo 1. References to secret orders concerning mass murder of Poles, Soviet prisoners of war 
and other groups of people in a copy of the interrogation protocol of Yuri Stelmashchuk. Source: 
Sprava 372, Vol. 89, Ark. 33. 
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Photo 2. A part of the SB Instruction. 


Source: Sprava 6, ark. 53. 
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Notes 


' The earlier Ukrainian-language version of this paper was written for Istorychna pravda on 
invitation of its editor in July 2013, but it was not published for political reasons. The Ukrainian 
media, in particular, television channels, such as 1+1, 5th Channel, TVi, newspapers and 
magazines, such as Den, Dzerkalo tyzhnia, and Tyzhden, and online publications, such as 
Ukrainska pravda, including its historical section (Istorychna pravda), mostly ignored, 
downplayed or justified the mass murder of Poles by the OUN-B, the UPA, and SB. 

* Similar classification is offered by Piotrowski (2000). 

> Personal information. 

‘ See, for instance, a 2013 letter by 148 members of the Ukrainian parliament, mainly from the 
Party of Regions and the Communists. 

> This UPA district included the territory of Volyn Region and Ostrozhets distict of Rivne 
Region in Volhynia and the southern part of Brest Region in Belarus. 

° A small number of Russians, mainly Soviet prisoners of war who deserted various police 
formations or escaped from POWs camps, served in the UPA. Like a small number of Jews, 
Russians were in the UPA units mainly because they provided a relative protection from the Nazi 


genocide and because the UPA needed their specialized skills and knowledge. 
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Public opinion 


1. Research question and hypotheses 


The policies, attitudes, definitions, and commemorations of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN), the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) and their leaders and members have exposed significant political divisions in Ukraine since 
its independence in 1991. They have become the ones among other central issues in Ukrainian politics since the “Orange 
Revolution” and the “Euromaidan.” (Katchanovski, 2014; Marples, 2007, 2010, 2015; Narvselius, 2012; Shevel, 2011). This is 
one of the first academic studies of the determinants of public attitudes toward the OUN, the UPA, and Stepan Bandera. 

After he became the president of Ukraine as a result of the “Orange Revolution” in 2004, Viktor Yushchenko and various 
nationalist parties in the Orange coalition governments pursued policies of political rehabilitation and heroization of the OUN 
and the UPA. Yushchenko posthumously awarded the “Hero of Ukraine” title to Bandera, the leader of the main faction of the 
OUN (OUN-B), and to Roman Shukhevych, the supreme commander of the UPA. In contrast, Viktor Yanukovych, his Party of 
Regions, the Communist Party, and many other pro-Russian and pro-Communist parties and politicians opposed such policies. 

The Yanukovych government after he was elected as the president of Ukraine in 2010 abandoned his predecessor's policies 
concerning the OUN and the UPA at the national level. The Donetsk Administrative Court in Eastern Ukraine annulled 
Yushchenko's decrees that awarded the “Hero of Ukraine” title to Bandera and Shukhevych on the grounds that they were not 
citizens of Ukraine. However, the policies regarding the commemoration of leaders and members of these organizations as 
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national heroes continued to be pursued at regional levels in Western Ukraine, especially in Galicia, after the radical 
nationalist party Svoboda won local elections there, and in Volhynia. Regional and local governments there sponsored 
monuments to OUN and UPA leaders and renamed streets after them. Many national newspapers, such as Den, Dzerkalo 
Tyzhnia, Ukrainska Pravda, and Ukraina Moloda along with television (TV) channels, such as TVi and the 5th Channel, as well as 
regional mass media in Western Ukraine actively promoted historical revisionism and the political rehabilitation and 
heroization of the OUN and the UPA. Mass media, owned by the government or pro-Yanukovych oligarchs, such as the First 
National Channel, Inter, and Ukraina TV channels, also frequently disseminated such narratives. 

Although the minister of education in the Yanukovych government expressed strong anti-OUN and -UPA views, the history 
education concerning these organizations and their leaders differed significantly from region to region during the Yanuko- 
vych presidency. An interview-based study conducted at that time showed that history teachers in Western Ukraine generally 
promoted a nationalist perspective concerning the OUN, the UPA, and their leaders, while teachers in Crimea tended to 
present these organizations and their leaders as Nazi collaborators and mass murders (Korostelina, 2013). There were similar 
patterns of regional differences in education, mass media coverage, and local government policies on these issues since 
Ukraine's independence in 1991 during the Kravchuk, Kuchma, and Yushchenko presidencies. In contrast, the “Euromaidan” 
governments attempted to radically change this pattern and to promote the nationalist narrative in all regions under their 
control via history education, historical memory, and mass media policies. These policies included specific guidelines 
disseminated by the Ukrainian Institute of National Memory and the Ministry of Education and a 2015 law, which declared the 
OUN and the UPA as fighters for Ukrainian independence and stipulated that public disrespect toward them and public denial 
of the legitimacy of their fight for independence of Ukraine would be illegal. 

Svoboda, the Right Sector, and several less influential far-right organizations presented themselves as ideological suc- 
cessors of the OUN and the UPA. While these far-right organizations were in a minority among the “Euromaidan” leadership 
and participants, they played a key role in the violent overthrow of the Yanukovych government in February 2014 
(Katchanovski, 2015). The Right Sector, the Social National Assembly, Svoboda, and the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
formed battalions and other paramilitary formations under their own command or under the formal command of the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs, and these units played a significant role in the civil war in Donbas in Eastern Ukraine. 

Leaders of the “Euromaidan” and the subsequent Maidan governments brought the “Glory to Ukraine. Glory to Heroes” 
slogan of the OUN-B and UPA into mainstream use. President Petro Poroshenko declared October 14 as day to honor the 
defenders of Ukraine; this day has been marked by the OUN-B, UPA, and contemporary far right organizations as the date of 
the UPA's founding. A law, which declared the OUN and UPA to be fighters for Ukrainian independence and made it illegal for 
Ukrainian citizens or foreigners to express public disrespect to members of these organizations was proposed by Yuri Shu- 
khevych, son of a UPA supreme commander, and it was adopted by the Ukrainian parliament in April 2015 (Marples, 2015). 

The issue of the politics of the OUN and the UPA is relevant not only to Ukraine but also to other countries. The Simon 
Wiesenthal Center, a leading United States (US)-based Jewish organization, expressed its “deepest revulsion at the recent 
honor awarded to Stepan Bandera, who collaborated with the Nazis in the early stages of World War II, and whose followers 
were linked to the murders of thousands of Jews and others” (Wiesenthal, 2010). The European Parliament in its resolution of 
February 25, 2010, concerning the situation in Ukraine stated that it “deeply deplores the decision by the outgoing President 
of Ukraine, Viktor Yushchenko, posthumously to award Stepan Bandera, a leader of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN) which collaborated with Nazi Germany, the title of ‘National Hero of Ukraine’; hopes, in this regard, that the new 
Ukrainian leadership will reconsider such decisions and will maintain its commitment to European values” (European, 2010). 

In spite of their differences on many other issues, the leaders of Poland and Russia and many other politicians, especially 
before the “Euromaidan,” expressed similar stance concerning the OUN and the UPA and opposed the political and historical 
revisionism concerning these organizations and Yushchenko's awarding of the title of “Hero of Ukraine” to Bandera. They 
pointed out the OUN's collaboration with Nazi Germany and the OUN's involvement in mass murder. For example, the Polish 
Senate declared the anti-Polish actions of the UPA and the OUN during World War II to be ethnic cleansing with “elements of 
genocide” (Sejm, 2010). 

Leading Russian politicians and the Russian media exaggerated the involvement of the OUN and UPA's ideological suc- 
cessors among the far right organizations during the “Euromaidan” and the conflict in Donbas, claiming that a “fascist coup” 
took place in Ukraine. The Russian government and separatist leaders used such claims to justify the secession and the 
Russian annexation of Crimea in March 2014 with the help of Russian military intervention there. Leaders of Russian- 
supported separatists in Donbas made similar claims and adopted the Saint George's Ribbon, a Russian World War II sym- 
bol, to argue that they fought the “fascist” regime. In contrast, the Western governments and the media generally minimized 
or ignored OUN- and UPA-related issues during the “Euromaidan” and the conflict in Donbas. 

This study analyzes attitudes concerning the OUN-B, the UPA, and Stepan Bandera in Ukraine. The research question is: 
Which factors determine attitudes concerning the OUN, the UPA, and Bandera in Ukraine? This first section of the article 
reviews previous studies and examines contemporary controversies regarding these organizations. It provides a framework 
for the analysis of public attitudes toward the OUN-B and the UPA. The study focuses on the OUN-B because it was historically 
more influential than was the Andrii Melnyk faction (OUN-M), in particular, by organizing the UPA, and because the policies of 
the heroization of the OUN in Ukraine primarily concerned the Bandera faction. 

The main research hypothesis is that regional factors are major determinants of views concerning these organizations. 
Because the OUN and the UPA were regional organizations that were based primarily in Galicia in the 1930s and the 1940s, 
public support for these organizations is likely to be strongest in this region. Support for the OUN and the UPA is also likely to 
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be much higher in other regions of Western Ukraine than in the regions of historically Eastern Ukraine. Previous studies show 
that a pro-nationalist political culture became dominant in Western Ukrainian regions, which experienced Polish, Czecho- 
slovak, and Romanian rule between World War I and World War II. Western Ukraine came under Soviet rule as a result of the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact and World War II; this is in contrast with historically Eastern Ukraine, which experienced much 
longer periods of Russian and Soviet rule. Western regions, with the exception of Volhynia, were under Austro-Hungarian 
Empire rule before World War I. Due to differences in historical experience in the 19th and the first half of 20th century, 
nationalist values are stronger in Galicia compared with in the historical Western Ukrainian regions of Bukovyna, Trans- 
carpathia, and Volhynia. Galicia, which includes Ivano-Frankivsk, Lviv, and Ternopil Regions, was a part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy until World War I and then a part of Poland until incorporation into the Soviet Union in 1939. Buko- 
vyna (Chernivtsi Region) and Transcarpathia (Transcarpathian Region) also were under Austro-Hungarian rule till World War 
I, but Bukovyna then became a part of Romania until World War II, while Transcarpathia became a part of Czechoslovakia. Like 
Central, Eastern and Southern Ukraine, Volhynia, which includes Rivne and Volyn Regions, belonged to the Russian Empire 
before World War I. While Central, Eastern, and Southern Ukraine became part of the Soviet Union as a result of the 
communist victory in the civil war after the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917, Volhynia belonged to Poland until incorporation 
into the Soviet Union in 1939.' There are also historical and cultural differences among Central, Eastern, and Southern Ukraine 
as well as within these regions, such as Crimea and Donbas (Donetsk and Luhansk Regions). For example, Crimea, which 
included until its secession and annexation by Russia in 2014 the Crimean Autonomous Republic and Sevastopol City, was 
transferred from Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic to Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic in 1954 (Birch, 2000; 
Katchanovski, 2006). 

The article also tests the research hypotheses that ethnicity, language, and age have significant effects on the public views 
of the OUN-B and the UPA in contemporary Ukraine. Ethnic Ukrainians, Ukrainian-speakers, and younger respondents, who 
were socialized in Ukraine since its independence in 1991, are likely to be more supportive of these organizations compared 
with the ethnic Russians and other ethnic minorities, Russian-speakers, and older respondents who were socialized in Soviet 
Ukraine, respectively. 

This study uses data from two national surveys that were designed and commissioned by the author and conducted in 
Ukraine by the KIIS in June 2009 and September 2013. The first survey conducted in “Orange” Ukraine includes questions 
concerning general attitudes toward the OUN-B, the UPA, and the involvement of the OUN and UPA in the mass murder of the 
Polish, Jewish, and Ukrainian populations. The survey question focused on perceptions of the involvement of the OUN-B and 
the UPA in the mass murder of Jews, Poles, and Ukrainians, because these groups were predominant among victims among 
the civilian population. The UPA and the Security Service of the OUN-B and the UPA were also involved in direct killings or 
Nazi-led mass murder of significant populations of other groups, primarily Russians. However, ethnic Russians were not a 
significant and compactly settled minority in the areas of Western Ukraine, and the victims among Russians included, pri- 
marily, military and NKVD personnel and Soviet and Communist Party activists. 

The 2013 KIIS survey, which was conducted during the Yanukovych government shortly before the “Euromaidan,” queries 
attitudes towards Bandera. The study employs comparative and multiple regression analysis of these surveys to determine 
the effects of region, ethnicity, language, and age on public attitudes toward the OUN-B, the UPA, and Bandera. 


2. The OUN and the UPA: previous studies and controversies 


Previous studies of the OUN and the UPA often embrace differing views of these organizations. However, a rapidly growing 
body of academic research exists in the West on the OUN and the UPA and their involvement in the mass murder of Jews, 
Poles, and, to a lesser extent, Ukrainians and Russians (Berkhoff and Carynnyk, 1999; Himka, 2011a, 2011b, 2009; 
Katchanovski, 2013; Kudelia, 2013; Marples, 2010, 2007, 2006; Rudling, 2011, 2006; Rossolinski-Liebe, 2011, 2014; Shevel, 
2011). However, these studies mostly focus on historical issues or historical memory issues concerning these organizations, 
and they do not specifically examine public attitudes toward the OUN and the UPA. 

Research on the OUN and the UPA in the Soviet Union was restricted, censured, and often driven by the communist 
ideology, which depicted these organizations as “bourgeois nationalists” and as close allies of Nazi Germany. For similar 
reasons, the issue of the OUN-UPA's involvement in the genocide of Jews and the ethnic cleansing of Poles was largely ignored 
in the Soviet Union. Pro-Communist and pro-Russian politicians and historians in independent Ukraine largely abandoned the 
Soviet descriptions of the OUN and the UPA as “bourgeois,” but they continue to emphasize the collaboration of the OUN and 
the UPA with Nazi Germany (Voitsekhovsky et al., 2006). Many of them adopted views that the UPA's mass murder of Poles 
constituted a genocide (Nakonechny, 2006). 

A nationalist narrative or perspective concerning the OUN and the UPA became dominant in the Ukrainian diaspora after 
many leaders and members of these organizations received refuge in Western countries following the end of World War II. 
Nationalist politicians, such as President Yushchenko, adopted and promoted such uncritical historical approaches in their 
policy of the political rehabilitation and heroization of the OUN and the UPA. For example, Ihor Yukhnovsky, the first director 
of the Ukrainian Institute of National Memory, which was created by Yushchenko with the status of a central government 
agency, stated that “a return of Stepan Bandera's good name on the whole territory of Ukraine” was the main task of this 


1 A small part of Volhynia was included into the Ternopil Region after their incorporation into the Soviet Union. 
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government institute (Stepan Bandera, 2009, 10). Many Ukrainian historians, such as Volodymyr Viatrovych, employed a 
similar narrative, which they primarily disseminated in mass media or non-refereed publications. Viatrovych was especially 
influential in promoting such views in the Ukrainian government and the media as the head of the Center for the Studies of 
the Liberation Movement in Lviv in Western Ukraine, the director of the State Archive of the Security Service of Ukraine 
during the Yushchenko's presidency, and the director of the Ukrainian Institute of National Memory since the “Euromaidan.” 

The nationalist politicians and historians in Ukraine presented the OUN and the UPA as part of a Ukrainian national 
liberation movement, which started in Western Ukraine with broad popular support and extended to many other regions of 
Ukraine. They argued that the OUN-B was forced to collaborate with Nazi Germany, not for ideological reasons but because it 
was in the interest of the pro-independence struggle, and they argued that this collaboration effectively ended after the Nazi 
leadership refused to accept OUN-B's leaders’ declaration of the Ukrainian state in Lviv on June 30, 1941. These politicians and 
historians emphasized that many OUN-B leaders and ordinary members, including Bandera, were arrested, imprisoned in 
concentration camps, or executed at the hands of the Nazis. They presented the UPA as a large guerrilla force that included not 
only ethnic Ukrainians but also a significant number of minorities, such as Jews, Georgians, and Tatars, and who successfully 
fought against both Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union (Ukrainska, 2008). 

For instance, Yushchenko claimed that half a million Ukrainians fought in the UPA in 1943 (Serwetnyk, 2010). However, the 
analysis of UPA documents indicates that the maximal membership of the UPA reached about 20—23 thousands in 1944 and 
most of them were Ukrainians from Galicia (Katchanovski, 2014). Although some of its smaller units and commanders fought 
until the mid-1950s, the UPA was largely decimated by 1948 by the Soviet security forces, which also arrested and exiled large 
numbers of Western Ukrainians because they were wrongly accused of being members of the OUN and the UPA or because 
their family members were in these organizations. 

Similarly, a report from Ivan Klymiv, who headed the OUN-B in Western Ukraine, to Bandera puts the membership of this 
organization in Ukraine at about 20,000 during the period of its maximum influence in July 1941. The absolute majority of the 
OUN-B members were in Galicia (up to 14,700), and the remainder were based mostly in Volhynia (up to 5000) and Bukovyna 
(up to 500). In contrast, the OUN-B membership in other regions of Ukraine was small. It consisted, to a large extent, of 
members from its marching groups, which Galicians dominated. The marching groups were mobile groups of OUN members 
sent by the OUN from the occupied Poland to establish national and local administration and the police in Ukraine and assist 
the German advance into the Soviet Union in summer of 1941. Although the OUN-B initially established the UPA in Volhynia, 
most of the UPA's leaders and members were from Galicia. An analysis of 119 biographies of leaders of the OUN-B and the UPA 
in Ukraine shows that 71% of them were from Galicia, 20% were from Volhynia, 1% was from Bukovyna, and 6% were from 
other regions of Ukraine (calculated from Sodol, 1994). 

The nationalist narrative depicts the UPA as a guerrilla army that fought primarily against Soviet and German police and 
military forces as well as Soviet and Polish partisans. Mass killings of Polish civilians were either ignored or were justified as 
retaliatory actions of the UPA for the pacification policy of the Polish government before World War II and for the murders of 
Ukrainian nationalists in the Chelm region. Similarly, killings of Ukrainian civilians were either dismissed as Soviet propa- 
ganda or were attributed to the “false flag” operations of the Soviet security forces that misrepresented themselves as UPA 
units. Similarly, the involvement of the OUN-B militia and police that later joined the UPA in the genocide of Jews is also 
ignored or justified in various ways (Ukrainska, 2008). 

The analysis of the ideology and policy of the OUN, which split into the Bandera faction and the Melnyk faction in 
1940—primarily due to tactical and leadership differences—shows that it was a semi-totalitarian organization that combined 
elements of extreme nationalism and fascism. For example, a greeting and a hand-salute that the OUN adopted and that the 
OUN-B endorsed with some modifications resembled those that other fascist parties used, such as Hitler's National-Socialist 
German Workers Party, Mussolini's National Fascist Party, and Pavelic's Ustasha. The same concerns Stepan Bandera's title of 
providnyk. (HDA SBU, Fond 13, Sprava 376, Vol. 4, 40; Rossolinski-Liebe, 2011, 2014). 

Stepan Bandera was the leader of the main faction of the OUN after its split. German, Soviet, OUN-B, and U.S. sources 
provided evidence of collaboration between Bandera and Nazi Germany, primarily during the first two years of World War II. 
Such evidence includes his statements during a meeting with German representatives (OUN, 2006, 274—281). Bandera was 
arrested by the German security forces in July of 1941, but he was confined in relatively privileged conditions. He was released 
in 1944, along with some other OUN-B leaders, as the result of a deal between the OUN-B and German security agencies 
(Ukrainskie, 2012). 

At the beginning of the Nazi-Soviet war in 1941, the OUN-B envisioned the creation of a quasi-independent Ukrainian state 
that was allied with Nazi Germany and run as a dictatorship under OUN leadership. This monoethnic state, which was similar 
in many ways to Ustashi Croatia, was supposed to include parts of modern day Russia, Poland, and Belarus. The OUN regarded 
as hostile such minorities in Ukraine, as Jews, Poles, and Russians (Berkhoff and Carynnyk, 1999; Rudling, 2006, 2011; 
Rossolinski-Liebe, 2011, 2014). Although its official ideology abandoned many of its extreme elements since 1943, the 
OUN-B's actual policies did not change to the same extent. For example, the UPA in 1943 undertook an ethnic cleansing 
campaign against Poles in Volhynia. 


2 Non-OUN and non-UPA members of the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation Council, which was created in the middle of 1944 and played a ceremonial role, 
are excluded. 
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The UPA included some units that comprised non-Ukrainians, such as Georgians, Azeries, and Uzbeks. However, these 
units consisted mainly of former Soviet prisoners of war (POWs), whom Germans recruited in various police formations 
before they joined the UPA mostly for instrumental reasons. A very small number of Jews served in the UPA, primarily in such 
secondary capacities as doctors. Their presence was also motivated primarily by instrumental reasons, as they tried to escape 
the Nazi genocide while the UPA used them because it needed medical and other such services that the Ukrainians could not 
provide. Most of these minorities in the UPA were killed by the UPA or fled to the Soviet side. (Diukov, 2008; Himka, 2009). 

Both the OUN and the UPA were terrorist organizations because their actions corresponded to academic definitions of 
terrorism as the use or a threat of the use of violence against civilians by organizations and other non-state actors in order to 
intimidate and to achieve political goals. The OUN relied on a campaign of the assassinations of Polish and Soviet officials as 
well as pro-Polish Ukrainians in the 1930s in order to advance its political goals. For example, Bandera and other leading 
members of the OUN, such as Mykola Lebed and Shukhevych, organized in 1934 an assassination of Bronislaw Pieracki, the 
Polish minister of internal affairs. Evidence of the involvement of the OUN in international terrorism also exists—for example, 
a reported Nazi-led plot to assassinate U.S. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 1940—1941 as well as OUN assistance in the 
assassination of the king of Yugoslavia and of the French foreign minister in 1934 (Case 800.20211/Matzejko, 1940—1944; 
Henry, 1940—1964; Sudoplatov, 1998/2003, 26). 

The UPA also fits a definition of a terrorist organization because it relied on violence against civilians to induce terror and to 
achieve its political goals. The UPA, immediately after its creation in spring 1943, conducted a campaign of mass terror against 
the Polish minority in Volhynia with an aim of ethnic cleansing, and in 1944, it extended this campaign to Galicia. Many Polish 
historians estimate Polish civilian casualties in Volhynia to be 35,000—60,000 and classify the UPA's mass murder of Poles as 
genocide (Hrytsiuk, 2001, 262; Siemaszko and Siemaszko, 2000). However, the higher-end estimates are inflated. They are 
based on the extrapolation of the casualties from the known locations of the killings of Poles to locations where information 
about the murders of Poles is lacking; the inclusion of victims of formations that were under German services, such as the 
Ukrainian police, the 31 SiPo Battalion, and even unidentified “Ukrainians” or pro-Soviet militia; or an assumption that the 
Polish population in the region was several times less likely to perish as a result of Nazi genocidal policies compared with the 
Ukrainian population of Volhynia. 

The analysis of documented Polish casualties includes those from unspecified locations but excludes casualties that are not 
linked to the actions of the UPA, and it adjusts the demographic changes of the Polish population for excessive deaths and 
other losses that are linked to German genocidal policies and to the number of Poles drafted into the Polish Army in 1944—45. 
This type of analysis produces a more reliable estimate of approximately 35,000 Polish casualties of the UPA, including the 
Security Service of the OUN-B, in Volhynia (estimated from Hrytsiuk, 2001; Siemaszko and Siemaszko, 2000). This estimate is 
close to data that concerns Polish casualties of the UPA from UPA and Soviet sources. For example, the Siemaszko's estimate of 
20,000 documented Polish casualties of the UPA and the Ukrainian police in the Volyn Region in Volhynia in 1943, after 
making similar adjustments, is close to the number of 15,000 Poles whom the UPA murdered in the Volyn Region according to 
the testimony of Yuri Stelmashchuk, who commanded the UPA in this region (Delo, 1945, 89; Siemaszko and Siemaszko, 2000, 
1045). 

The UPA's mass murder of Poles in Volhynia did not constitute a genocide but rather constituted an ethnic cleansing. No 
evidence of the UPA's intent to eliminate the entire Polish nation or a significant part of it exists. A UPA order in 1943 to 
conduct the mass murder of Poles in Volhynia did exist, but this action was mostly limited to Polish settlements in rural parts 
of this relatively small region of Ukraine, and it led to the exodus of a greater number of Poles to Poland as well as to towns and 
self-defended Polish settlements in Volhynia (Delo, 1945, 95; Protokol, 1945). Although the UPA killed a significant proportion 
(at least 10%) of ethnic Poles in Volhynia, the Polish casualties comprised about 1% of the pre-war population of Poles in 
territories where the UPA was active, and it comprised 0.2% of the entire ethnically Polish population in Ukraine and Poland. 

The UPA mounted an anti-Soviet terror campaign in Western Ukraine. KGB data put the Soviet casualties of the OUN-UPA 
in 1944-1953 at 22,000 civilians, compared with about 8000 members of military, security, police, and paramilitary forces. 
Most of the civilian casualties were pro-Soviet local Ukrainians, Soviet and Communist Party officials, and intelligentsia, many 
of whom came from historically Eastern Ukraine (Politychnyi, 2002, 771). 

Historical studies show that many representatives of the OUN and a significant proportion of the UPA members were 
involved in the Nazi genocide. The Nazi genocidal policy was responsible for the deaths of about 7 million people, including 
1.5 million Jews, who perished in Ukraine during World War II (Brandon and Lower, 2008; Katchanovski, 2010, 2014; Vallin 
et al., 2002). In Volhynia, Jews accounted for more than 200,000 out of the estimated 400,000—500,000 victims among the 
local population and Soviet POWs (Hrytsiuk, 2001). The OUN-B and the OUN-M established a local police and administration 
in many regions of Ukraine, particularly in the West, following the German occupation of Ukraine in 1941. Although the 
German authorities reorganized the police into auxiliary police in the fall of 1941, the OUN continued to maintain a sub- 
stantial presence and informal control over many units of the auxiliary police, especially in Volhynia and Galicia. 

The majority of policemen in Volhynia abandoned their positions on the orders of the OUN-B, and they provided a 
foundation for the UPA creation in the spring of 1943. The former policemen, who joined the UPA, along with former 
members of auxiliary police units whom the OUN-M and Taras Borovets controlled and who were incorporated into the UPA, 
constituted the majority of the UPA members until at least the beginning of 1944. At least half of the top commanders of the 
UPA were former police commanders in Nazi-occupied Ukraine (Katchanovski, 2013). 

The local police helped to implement the Nazi genocides of Jews, Ukrainians, Russians, Belarusians, and Poles by assisting 
in mass executions and in other policies that aimed to physically eliminate the entire Jewish population and significant parts 
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of the Ukrainian, Russian, Belarusian, and Polish populations. Local Ukrainian police commanders and members assisted Nazi 
executioners in implementing the Nazi genocidal policy by rounding Jews and guarding them during mass executions, 
catching escapees, and guarding Jewish ghettos. Similarly, the local police was used in guarding and capturing Soviet POWs, 
most of whom were ethnic Russians and Ukrainians, and in mass killings of Ukrainians and other civilians—for example, 
about 3000 residents of the village of Kortelisy in September 1942 (Berkhoff, 2004; Brandon and Lower, 2008; Katchanovski, 
2013). 

The OUN-B also helped to organize anti-Jewish pogroms in a significant number of Western Ukrainian towns and cities in 
the summer of 1941, specifically in Lviv (see Himka, 2011a). However, mass executions of Jews—which the OUN-led militia 
carried out on German orders, which often coincided with or followed these pogroms, and which are often described as 
pogroms, for instance, in Lviv, Kremianets, Ternopil, Zolochiv, and Zboriv—were parts of German genocidal policy. In addition, 
the UPA itself killed at least a thousand Jews who survived the Nazi genocide (Himka, 2009). 

The nationalist narrative often commemorates October 14, 1942, as the date of creation of the UPA in order to emphasize 
its anti-Nazi activity. However, historical studies and archival documents show that the OUN-B created the UPA in Volhynia in 
the spring of 1943 after the turn of the war, which was brought about by a defeat of the German army and its allies in the 
battle of Stalingrad, and which happened after Soviet partisan units moved to Volhynia from Eastern Ukraine. Even though 
Galicia was the main stronghold of the OUN-B, the UPA was fully organized there by the spring and summer of 1944, shortly 
before this region fell under Soviet control. 

The nationalist narrative often inflates the German losses from the UPA. Casualty numbers, which are reported in the OUN 
and the UPA documents for individual battles and skirmishes against German forces and which many historians uncritically 
repeat, are generally not corroborated by other sources or significantly inflated because the corresponding casualties of the 
UPA are given as being several dozen times lower (Litopys, 1995—2012). The UPA carried a certain number of military actions 
against German police and military forces, their allies, and Polish and other collaborators. The analysis of German, Polish, 
OUN-UPA and Soviet sources concerning specific UPA clashes indicates that the overall losses that the UPA inflicted on the 
Axis forces totaled several hundred men killed, primarily members of various police formations, including formations created 
from Poles and Soviet POWs. Similarly, reports concerning a UPA unit's killing of General Viktor Lutze in Volhynia in 1943 are 
falsified because German sources list a car accident in Germany as the cause of his death (Motyka, 2006, 202—203). 

The OUN-B collaborated with the intelligence and security agencies of Nazi Germany and Wehrmacht in intelligence- 
gathering and sabotage activities against the Soviet Union and in the creation of local militia and administrations in occu- 
pied Ukraine until the German side suspended this collaboration at the end of summer and in the early fall of 1941. A large 
number of OUN leaders were arrested, but the German authorities released most of them. Since the end of 1943 and the 
beginning of 1944, the OUN-B and the UPA leaders resumed a secret collaboration with Nazi Germany that was directed 
against the Red Army and the Soviet partisans (Litopys, 1997, 180—236; OUN, 2006; Sbornik, 1962; Ukrainskie, 2012). The 
biographic analysis indicates that at least 63% of the top OUN-B and UPA leaders in Ukraine, including at least 74% of the top 
UPA commanders, collaborated, primarily in 1939—1941, with Nazi Germany and its allies (Calculated from Sodol, 1994, and 
other sources). 

The nationalist perspective typically equates the OUN and the UPA with Ukrainians. For instance, the UPA's ethnic 
cleansing of the Poles is often presented as a conflict between local Ukrainian and Polish populations that stemmed from 
Polish “pacification” and discrimination policies against Ukrainians before the war. Similarly, Western Ukrainians are often 
regarded as pro-OUN and UPA because these organizations in the 1940s were mainly based in Western Ukrainian regions and 
because these regions became strongholds of nationalist parties and politicians in post-Soviet Ukraine—in particular, since the 
“Orange Revolution” and the “Euromaidan.” 

Conversely, many previous studies explicitly or implicitly attribute the mass murder of Poles, Jewish pogroms, and 
involvement in the Nazi genocide of Jews to Ukrainians or the local Ukrainian population. Ukrainians are regarded as per- 
petrators of the mass murder or as supporters of the OUN, the UPA, and the Ukrainian auxiliary police (Siemaszko and 
Siemaszko, 2000; Spector, 1990). For instance, the Public Opinion Research Center poll found in 2008 that just 5% of Poles 
attribute “crimes” that were committed in Volhynia in 1943 to the UPA and Ukrainian nationalists, while 14% blame 
Ukrainians, and 19% erroneously single out Russians, the Soviet Union, Stalin, and NKVD as the perpetrators (Public, 2009). 

The nationalist perspective viewing the leaders and members of the OUN-B and UPA as national heroes became the most 
prominent in “Orange” Ukraine and since the “Euromaidan.” In contrast, Western scholarship concerning these organizations 
and their activists is generally focused on issues of their involvement in the Nazi-led genocide of Jews, the ethnic cleansing of 
the Polish minority, and collaboration with Nazi Germany. For instance, a letter signed by 70 historians and political scientists, 
primarily from Western countries, cited these issues to voice their public opposition to the 2015 law (Marples, 2015). Various 
perspectives fall in between. For example, such approaches were expressed, primarily by a number of Ukrainian scholars, 
during public debates concerning Bandera and the 2015 law (Amar et al., 2011). However, either-or perspectives concerning 
the OUN-B and the UPA have been more prevalent in Ukraine (Shevel, 2011). The same concerns the West. 

Academic studies of attitudes toward the OUN and the UPA are lacking. Polling companies in Ukraine conducted most 
previous surveys that included questions concerning the OUN and the UPA, but only selected results were published. Previous 
surveys often dealt with specific aspects, such as the recognition of UPA veterans. 

The 2002 Institute of Politics Survey showed that a minority, 13% of the respondents in Ukraine, had very positive views of 
the UPA, while 20% had mostly positive views of the UPA. Conversely, 27% had very negative attitudes, and 16% had mostly 
negative attitudes. Similarly, 29% of the respondents in the 2002 Institute of Politics Survey, 20% in the 2004 Razumkov Center 
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Poll, and 24% in the 2006 Institute of Politics Survey expressed positive attitudes toward Bandera, while, respectively, 48%, 
35%, and 44% had negative views of the OUN-B leader (Institute of Politics, 2009). 

Yushchenko and other nationalist politicians cited results of a 2008 audience-voting for a popular TV show entitled 
Greatest Ukrainians as evidence of the rapidly growing popularity of the OUN-B and its leader after “the Orange Revolution.” 
However, these results were non-representative of the population of Ukraine because the TV voters were self-selected, and 
they had the ability to vote an unlimited number of times. In contrast, a 2007 KIIS poll showed that only 1% of Ukrainians 
regarded Bandera as the “greatest Ukrainian” (Kyiv, 2008). 

The analysis of available polling reports indicates that, since the “Euromaidan,” public attitudes in Ukraine have become 
relatively more supportive toward the OUN, the UPA, and Bandera. The polls by the Lviv-based Rating show that 31% of the 
respondents expressed positive views of Bandera in April 2014, compared to 22% in 2012. The negative views of the OUN-B 
leader decreased from 58% to 48%. However, the 2014 survey did not include Crimea. (Rating, 2014). The Democratic Ini- 
tiatives Foundation survey of December 2014 and January 2015 showed that 13% of the respondents perceived Bandera as one 
of the most positive historical leaders, but a higher percentage (20%) named him as one of the most negative leaders in the 
history of Ukraine. In the same poll, 37% of the respondents viewed the 1929 founding of the OUN favorably, and 31% viewed it 
unfavorably. Similarly, the UPA's formation, incorrectly dated in the survey question to 1942, was perceived as positive by 40% 
and as negative by 31%. However, these results does not necessarily indicate that the views of the OUN and the UPA have 
become more positive overall, because in addition to a statistical margin of error, this survey was not conducted in Crimea and 
in part of separatist-held Donbas, which had some of the most negative views towards these organizations and the OUN-B 
leader; the way the questions were formulated may also have had an impact. (Democratic, 2015). 

Polls indicate that the UPA as well as the OUN-B and its leaders are much more popular in historically Western Ukraine 
than they are in the other regions of Ukraine. For example, Western Ukrainian regions expressed much more positive views, 
compared with other regions, toward Bandera and granted former UPA members the status of war veterans. In the 2010 
Research & Branding Group Survey, 48% of the respondents in the West, compared with 20% in the Center and 8% in the South 
and the East, agreed that Bandera deserved the “Hero of Ukraine” title. Conversely, 27% in the West, 59% in the Center, and 82% 
in the South and in the East believed that he did not deserve this title. (Research, 2010). 

The 2014 Rating and the 2014/2015 Democratic Initiatives Foundation polls showed that significant regional divisions have 
remained after the “Euromaidan.” For example, in the 2014 Rating poll, the absolute majority of the respondents in Western 
Ukraine viewed Bandera positively, while absolute majorities in the South and the East held negative attitudes (Rating, 2014). 
However, these poll reports did not provide data concerning specific historic regions and Crimea and Donbas. 


3. The Determinants of Public Attitudes toward the OUN and the UPA in Ukraine 


A nationally representative survey, which was designed by the author and conducted by the Kyiv International Institute of 
Sociology (KIIS) in 2009, shows that 5% of the respondents expressed very positive attitudes and 8% expressed mostly positive 
attitudes toward the UPA. Conversely, 29% of residents of Ukraine had very negative attitudes, and 16% expressed mostly 
negative views of this organization. A quarter of the respondents (24%) held a neutral opinion of the UPA. Attitudes toward the 
Bandera faction of the OUN were similar (Table 1). 

The 2009 KIIS Survey indicates that attitudes toward the UPA and the OUN did not become more positive after the “Orange 
Revolution” in spite of Yushchenko's policy of the political rehabilitation and heroization of these organizations and their 
leaders. This conclusion is derived from estimates that are based on the distribution of “neutral” responses toward the UPA in 
the 2009 poll and various polls concerning attitudes toward Bandera. The direct comparison with the 2002 Institute of Politics 
Survey is not possible because the 2009 KIIS Survey included a “neutral” response category, while respondents of the 2002 
survey had only a choice between positive and negative attitudes toward the UPA. 

The 2013 KIIS Survey shows that 19% of the respondents view Bandera positively; 36% regard him negatively; and 30% 
neutrally. The overall pattern is similar to the perceptions of the OUN-B and the UPA in the 2009 KIIS survey. These and other 
polls cited in this study indicate that public attitudes concerning these organizations and Bandera did not change radically 
during the Yanukovych presidency and immediately after the “Euromaidan.” In the 2014 Rating Survey, the percentages of 
positive and negative views of the OUN-B leader were both 12% higher than on the 2013 KIIS Survey, but the 2014 survey did 
not include a neutral response option and did not poll in Crimea. 


Table 1 
Attitudes towards the OUN-B, the UPA, and Stepan Bandera in Ukraine, %. 
OUN-B* UPA* Bandera** 

Very positive 6 5 9 
Mostly positive 8 8 10 
Neutral 23 24 30 
Mostly negative 15 16 12 
Very negative 30 29 24 
Don't know/not sure 18 18 16 
Total, % 100 100 100 
N 1023 1024 1019 


Source: * 2009 KIIS Survey, ** 2013 KIIS Survey. 
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The 2009 KIIS Survey shows that 35% of the residents of Ukraine believed that the OUN-B and the UPA were involved in the 
mass murder of Ukrainians, Poles, or Jews in the 1940s; 3% believed that they were involved in the murder of only Ukrainians; 
2% believed that the murders involved only Jews; and 1% believed that the murders involved only Poles. Fourteen percent 
denied any involvement of the OUN-B and the UPA in the mass murders. Close to half (45%) said that they did not know or 
were not sure. 

A regional divide exists concerning attitudes toward these historical nationalist organizations in Ukraine. A majority of the 
respondents in Galicia have positive perceptions of the Bandera faction of the OUN and the UPA (63% and 59%, respectively). A 
minority of Ukrainians not only in the East, the South, and the Center but also in the historic Western Ukrainian regions of 
Volhynia, Bukovyna, and Transcarpathia have positive attitudes toward the OUN-B and the UPA. One-third (36%) of the re- 
spondents in Transcarpathia, 25% in Volhynia, 16% in Bukovyna, 19% in Kyiv City, and 12% in other Central regions (Cherkasy, 
Chernihiv, Khmelnytsky, Kyiv, Kirovohrad, Poltava, Sumy, Vinnytsia, and Zhytomyr Regions) express favorable opinions of the 
OUN-B. Such views were shared by 0% of the residents of Crimea, 2% in Donbas, and 3% in other regions in the South (Kherson, 
Mykolaiv, and Odesa Regions) and 3% in the East (Dnipropetrovsk, Kharkiv, and Zaporizhzhia Regions). Views of the UPA are 
similar (Table 2). 

However, the percentages of the respondents who have negative attitudes toward the OUN-B in all Western Ukrainian 
historic regions are similar, and they are much lower than they are in regions of historic Eastern Ukraine. The minority of the 
respondents in Galicia and Volhynia (both 11%), Bukovyna (10%), and Transcarpathia (7%), compared with a much higher 
proportion in Kyiv City (31%), the other Center (40%), Donbas (73%), the other East (46%), Crimea (93%) and the other South 
(71%), express negative attitudes toward the OUN-B. A similar regional pattern characterizes attitudes toward the UPA. Very 
negative views of the OUN-B and the UPA (61 and 62%, respectively) were dominant in Donbas. (Table 2). 

Galicia has the highest rate of positive views of Bandera (77%); just 1% of respondents from that region have negative 
attitudes toward him. This is the only region in Ukraine where the majority of residents express a very positive view of the 
OUN-CB leader (53%). Favorable attitudes toward Bandera are expressed by a minority, ranging from 35% in Volhynia, 22% in 
Bukovyna, and 21% in Kyiv City to 3% in Donbas, 4% in Transcarpathia, 6% in the other Southern regions, 9% in Crimea, and the 
10% in the other Eastern regions. Conversely, negative views of the OUN-B leader are much stronger in the East and the South, 
in particular in Donbas, and Crimea, where, respectively, 57% and 32% expressed a very negative stance (see Table 2). 

The question concerning the involvement of the UPA and the Bandera wing of the OUN in mass murder also produces 
significant regional differences. Much smaller proportions of the respondents in the regions of Western Ukraine (11—18%) 
than in the other regions, in particular, Crimea (51%), the other South (60%), Donbas (63%), and the other East (47%), say that 
the OUN-B and the UPA were involved in the mass murder of Ukrainians, Poles, or Jews in the 1940s. The percentages of the 
respondents, who regard these organizations as being linked to the mass murder of all three groups, is much larger in all 
regions than are the percentages of respondents who believe that the OUN-B and the UPA were involved in the murder of one 


Table 2 
Attitudes towards the OUN-B, the UPA, and Stepan Bandera in regions of Ukraine, %. 


Galicia. Volhynia Bukovyna_ Transcarpathia Kyiv City OtherCenter Crimea OtherSouth Donbas Other East 


OUN-B* 

Very positive 37 4 3 4 8 2 0 2 1 2 
Mostly positive 26 21 13 32 11 10 0 1 1 1 
Neutral 21 56 21 48 30 23 3 18 13 25 
Mostly negative 6 7 4 0 13 18 44 24 12 13 
Very negative 5 4 3 8 18 22 49 47 61 33 
Don't know/not sure 5 8 55 8 20 26 4 8 12 26 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 109 44 18 29 49 283 48 103 159 183 
UPA* 

Very positive 35 5 7 0 6 2 0 2 0 2 
Mostly positive 24 12 8 36 7 10 0 3 0 3 
Neutral 24 67 19 48 31 24 6 16 12 28 
Mostly negative 5 4 4 0 14 18 51 21 15 15 
Very negative 4 4 3 8 24 20 Al 51 62 27 
Don't know/not sure 8 8 59 8 19 27 2 6 10 25 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 109 44 20 29 50 284 46 103 158 183 
Stepan Bandera** 

Very positive 53 4 13 0 9 5 6 0 1 3 
Mostly positive 24 31 9 5 13 9 3 6 2 7 
Neutral 20 43 37 22 37 44 24 32 11 26 
Mostly negative 0 5 0 4 8 13 10 21 16 17 
Very negative 1 1 26 0 21 12 32 26 57 32 
Don't know/not sure 2 16 15 68 12 16 26 15 13 16 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 109 48 19 24 57 268 54 105 159 175 


Source: * 2009 KIIS Survey, ** 2013 KIIS Survey. 
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Table 3 
Perceptions of the involvement of the OUN-B and the UPA in mass murder by regions in Ukraine, %. 


Galicia Volhynia Bukovyna Transcarpathia Kyiv City Other Center Crimea Other South Donbas Other East 


Ukrainians, Poles and Jews 15 14 11 9 27 28 45 57 49 44 
Only Ukrainians 1 0 0 0 0 4 6 0 7 1 
Only Poles 2 2 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 1 
Only Jews 0 2 0 5 2 1 0 3 7 1 
Not involved at all 52 28 7 31 19 11 10 3 2 10 
Don't know/not sure 30 54 81 54 53 55 39 37 36 43 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 104 44 20 29 50 276 46 100 153 181 


Source: 2009 KIIS Survey. 


of these groups. Half (52%) of the respondents in Galicia, compared with 31% in Transcarpathia, 28% in Volhynia, 7% in 
Bukovyna, 2% in Donbas, 3% in the other South, and 10% in both Crimea and the other East, deny that the OUN-B and the UPA 
were involved in mass murder in the 1940s. Very large proportions of people in all parts of Ukraine did not give definite 
answers. The percentages of such responses range from 30% in Galicia and 36% in Donbas to 53—55% in Volhynia, Trans- 
carpathia, Kyiv City and the other Center as well as 81% in Bukovyna (Table 3). 

Significant differences exist in attitudes toward the OUN, the UPA and Bandera by ethnicity and language. For example, 
20% of ethnic Ukrainians and 4% of ethnic Russians express very positive or mostly positive views of the UPA. Conversely, half 
(48%) of ethnic Ukrainians and 81% of ethnic Russians have very negative or mostly negative attitudes toward the UPA. 
Similarly, 21% of ethnic Ukrainians, compared with 2% of ethnic Russians, hold favorable opinions of the Bandera wing of the 
OUN, while, respectively, 48% and 84% express negative attitudes. A greater percentage of ethnic Ukrainians (21%), compared 
to ethnic Russians (3%) and other minorities (6%), hold positive views of Bandera. (Table 4). There is similar pattern of dif- 
ferences concerning these organizations and the OUN-B leader among Ukrainian and Russian speakers. 

The attitudes toward the OUN-B and the UPA differ by age, but these age differences are much smaller than are the regional 
differences. For instance, the younger generation (18—29 years old) in Ukraine display slightly more positive but not radically 
different attitudes concerning the OUN-B, the UPA, and Bandera, compared with the older generations, For example, the 
youngest respondents are somewhat more positive towards the OUN and the UPA (17%), compared with the oldest group of 
the respondents of 70 years old and above (12%). Much higher proportions of the 18—29-year-olds hold negative views of the 
OUN-B and the UPA (33% and 31%, respectively) than embrace positive opinions concerning these nationalist organizations. 
Views of Bandera in the 2013 KIIS Survey have a similar generational pattern. The youngest respondents express somewhat 
more positive attitudes toward the OUN-B leader (22%) than do those in the oldest group (16%). However, supporters of 
Bandera were in the minority among all age groups, including those born from 1984 through 1995. The 2014 Rating Survey, 
conducted after the “Euromaidan,” produced a similar generational pattern of attitudes towards Bandera (Rating, 2014). The 
youngest group of respondents is significantly more likely than many of the older-age groups to express neutral attitudes or 
say that they do not know or are not sure about their views of the OUN-B, the UPA, and Bandera (see Table 5). 

Multiple regression analysis—which allows to determine the effects of each factor, keeping other factors and socio- 
demographic variables, such as education level, gender, place of residence, the size of settlement, and the perception of 
the involvement in mass murder, constant—shows that regional variables, ethnicity, language, and age are significant pre- 
dictors of the attitudes toward the OUN-B and the UPA in Ukraine. The residents of not only Crimea, Donbas, Kyiv City, and 
other Central, Eastern, and Southern regions, but also of the Western Ukrainian regions of Volhynia and Transcarpathia held 
more negative opinions of both the OUN-B and the UPA than did the residents of Galicia when the other factors were held 
constant. The regional variables, with exceptions of Bukovyna, were statistically significant. However, the size of the un- 
standardized regression coefficients (B) shows that the differences between Galicia and other Western Ukrainian regions 
were much smaller compared with the differences between Galicia and the other regions, with the exception of Kyiv City. 
Galicia is the omitted variable in the regressions because it serves as a yardstick for a comparison with other regions (see 
Table 6). 


Table 4 
Attitudes towards the OUN-B, the UPA, and Stepan Bandera by ethnicity, %. 
OUN-B* UPA* Bandera** 
Ukrainians Russians Other Ukrainians Russians Other Ukrainians Russians Other 
Very positive 7 1 4 7 0 0 10 0 4 
Mostly positive 10 1 0 10 3 0 11 3 2 
Neutral 25 13 6 26 16 14 32 19 14 
Mostly negative 14 18 42 14 20 44 11 19 15 
Very negative 26 51 25 26 46 19 21 41 24 
Don't know/not sure 18 16 24 18 15 24 14 18 41 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 821 180 24 821 180 24 834 134 47 


Source: * 2009 KIIS Survey, ** 2013 KIIS Survey. 
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Table 5 
Attitudes towards the OUN-B, the UPA, and Stepan Bandera by age in Ukraine, %. 
18-29 30-39 40—49 50—59 60—69 70 and Older 

OUN-B* 
Very positive 7 6 4 6 5 6 
Mostly positive 10 10 9 5 10 6 
Neutral 28 27 23 20 21 11 
Mostly negative 15 13 15 17 17 15 
Very negative 18 27 30 38 34 Al 
Don't know/not sure 23 16 19 14 12 20 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 229 176 198 142 148 131 
UPA* 
Very positive 6 6 4 5 6 7 
Mostly positive 9 11 9 6 7 5 
Neutral 32 28 23 22 22 13 
Mostly negative 14 13 17 17 18 17 
Very negative 17 27 28 37 35 38 
Don't know/not sure 22 16 20 13 12 20 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 229 177 197 142 148 131 
Stepan Bandera** 
Very positive 10 6 9 7 12 7 
Mostly positive 12 8 6 10 13 9 
Neutral 33 39 35 27 23 15 
Mostly negative 6 9 15 21 12 15 
Very negative 20 20 20 24 25 39 
Don't know/not sure 20 17 14 11 14 15 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 227 178 196 141 147 129 


Source: * 2009 KIIS Survey, ** 2013 KIIS Survey. 


The regression analysis shows that the regional factors and perceptions of the involvement of the Bandera faction of the 
OUN and the UPA in mass murder were the strongest predictors of views concerning these nationalist organizations when all 
other factors are held constant. Hence, in Donbas, Crimea, other Eastern and Southern regions and in the Center the negative 
perceptions of the OUN's and UPA's involvement in mass murder were the strongest. These variables have the biggest 
standardized regression coefficients (Betas). Views of Bandera were much more negative than those in Galicia in all other 
regions, including Volhynia, Bukovyna, Transcarpathia, and Kyiv City. All these regional variables are statistically significant at 
the 0.001 level. (Table 6). 


Table 6 
Determinants of attitudes towards the OUN-B, the UPA, and Stepan Bandera in Ukraine, OLS regressions. 
OUN-B UPA Bandera™* 
B Beta B Beta B Beta 

Volhynia —0.549*** —0.093 —0.583*** —0.101 —0.994*** —0.164 
Bukovyna —0.430 —0.034 —0.299 —0.024 —1.445*** —0.155 
Transcarpathia —0.539** —0.076 —0.583** —0.083 —1.215*** —0.090 
Kyiv City —0.459* —0.077 —0.679*** —0.119 —1.453*** —0.260 
Other Center —0.965*** —0.329 —0.908*** —0.315 —1.459*** —0.496 
Crimea —1.403*** —0.249 —1.231*** —0.223 —1.697*** —0.278 
Other South —1.134*** —0.283 —1.060*** —0.271 —1.848*** —0.440 
Donbas —1.233*** —0.360 —1.237*** —0.371 —2.442*** —0.693 
Other East —0.905*** —0.264 —0.681*** —0.205 —1.815*** —0.524 
Perception of mass murder involvement —0.660*** —0.390 —0.672*** —0.406 
Ethnic Russian —0.280** —0.084 —0.161 —0.049 —0.201 —0.052 
Other ethnic minority 0.157 0.018 0.173 0.020 —0.060 —0.008 
Russian-speaker —0.314** —0.122 —0.421*** —0.167 —0.294** —0.113 
Age —0.005** —0.067 —0.006*** —0.083 —0.006** —0.085 
Education 0.004 0.006 0.001 0.002 0.022 0.032 
Rural 0.129 0.048 0.134 0.051 —0.039 —0.014 
Male —0.067 —0.027 —0.069 —0.028 0.089 0.034 
Size of settlement —0.021 —0.033 —0.011 —0.018 —0.020 —0.037 
Constant 4.541*** 4.581*** 4.515** 
R squared 0.517 0,532 0.409 
N 814 819 850 


Source:*2009 KIIS Survey,~2013 KIIS Survey. *** Statistically significant at the 0.001 level, ** statistically significant at 0.01 level, statistically significant at the 
0.05 level. 
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The regression analysis demonstrates that Russian-speakers and younger respondents he mld relatively more favorable 
views of these nationalist organizations and Bandera compared, respectively, with Ukrainian-speakers and older re- 
spondents. Ethnic Russians variable is statistically significant in the case of the OUN-B attitudes. Ukrainian-speakers and 
ethnic Ukrainians are omitted dummy variables in the regressions because they serve as yardsticks for comparisons with 
Russian-speakers, ethnic Russians, and other ethnic minorities. However, the standardized regression coefficients (Beta) 
show that magnitudes of the effects of the ethnicity, language, and age variables are much smaller compared with the effects 
of the regional variables and the perception of the mass murder variable. Other ethnic minorities, the level of education, rural 
residence, settlement size, and gender do not have statistically significant effects on attitudes toward these historical far right 
organizations and Bandera in the regression analysis. (see Table 6). 


4. Conclusion 


The issue of the political rehabilitation and heroization of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army have become one of the central political issues in Ukraine since the “Orange Revolution” and the “Euro- 
maidan.” This issue has provoked major political controversies and debates in Ukraine. The Yushchenko and Poroshenko 
governments, nationalist parties, and many Ukrainian historians attempted to recast the OUN and the UPA as a popular 
national liberation movement, which fought against both Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union, and to present OUN and UPA 
leaders as national heroes. They either denied the involvement of the OUN and the UPA in terrorism, the Nazi genocide, and 
the ethnic cleansing, or justified these by the organizations’ pro-independence struggle. While this policy was abandoned 
during the Yanukovych presidency at the national level, regions had a significant autonomy in shaping historical memory 
policy concerning these nationalist organizations similarly to the status quo during the Kravchuk and Kuchma presidencies. 

Historical studies and archival documents show that the OUN relied on terrorism and collaborated with Nazi Germany in 
the beginning and at the end of World War II. The Bandera faction of the OUN-B by means of its control over the UPA 
masterminded a campaign of ethnic cleansing of Poles in Volhynia in 1943 and, to a lesser extent, in Galicia in 1944 and 
mounted a terror campaign in Soviet-controlled Western Ukraine at the end of the war and after the war. The OUN-controlled 
militia and police, which produced the majority of the top UPA commanders and, at least until the beginning of 1944, of the 
UPA members, were also involved in the Nazi-led mass murder of Jews during World War II, in particular, in Volhynia and 
Galicia. The UPA and the OUN-B were also involved in mass killings of Ukrainians and Russians. 

The 2009 and 2013 KIIS Surveys show that minorities of the residents of Ukraine have favorable views toward the OUN-B, 
the UPA, and Stepan Bandera and deny involvement of these organizations in the mass murders of Ukrainians, Poles, and Jews 
in the 1940s. Other surveys indicate that perceptions of these organizations and the OUN-B leader have become more 
favorable since the “Euromaidan” but did not change fundamentally. The Soviet experience suggests that while radical 
changes in the historical memory policy after the “Euromaidan” are likely to increase the public support of these historical far- 
right organizations and their leaders, a radical transformation of the public opinion in the near future is unlikely. 

The youngest generation of respondents, who were socialized in independent Ukraine, express somewhat more favorable 
views than the older generations, who were socialized in the Soviet Union, but such positive views remain a minority opinion 
among all major age groups. 

The 2009 KIIS Survey demonstrates that most respondents, excluding those who did not have definite opinions, believe 
that the OUN-B and the UPA were involved in the mass murders of not only Ukrainians but also Poles and Jews. The denial or 
uncertainty concerning the involvement of the OUN-B and the UPA in mass killings and views about the majority of the 
residents of Galicia, Volhynia, and Bukovyna and the relatively small percentages of people in these regions expressing 
negative views of these organizations do not mean that such mass killings did not take place. 

The analysis of the 2009 and 2013 KIIS Surveys demonstrates that regional factors are the strongest determinants of at- 
titudes toward the OUN-B, the UPA, and Bandera in Ukraine. Positive perceptions of the OUN-B, the UPA, and Bandera are 
much stronger in Galicia and Volhynia than in the South and the East. Crimea and Donbas have the most negative attitudes 
towards these organizations and the OUN-B leader. This study also shows that the OUN-B, the UPA, and Bandera himself were 
much less popular in Volhynia, where the UPA was formed, compared to Galicia. 

The historical issues contributed to radicalization of the Ukrainian society since the “Euromaidan.” While their role was 
exaggerated by Russian and separatist politicians, these divisive historical issues, the resort to violence by contemporary 
ideological successors to the OUN and the UPA, such as the Right Sector, and their embrace by Maidan leaders and Maidan-led 
governments contributed to the de facto breakup of Ukraine manifested by the secession and the Russian annexation of 
Crimea and the civil war in Donbas. This study implies that the regional differences in attitudes toward the OUN, the UPA, and 
their leaders are not likely to disappear in the foreseeable future, and that the increased political salience of these issues after 
the “Euromaidan” is likely to exacerbate regional cleavages and conflicts in Ukraine. 
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Abstract 


This study analyzes policies and public attitudes concerning the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists (OUN) and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) after the “Orange Revolution” in 
Ukraine. The issue of the political rehabilitation of these nationalist organizations, which relied 
on terrorism and were involved in Nazi genocide and ethnic cleansing of Poles during World 
War Two, became one of central political issues in this post-Soviet state. The question is which 
factors determine attitudes towards the OUN and the UPA in contemporary Ukraine. The 
hypothesis is that regional factors are the main determinants of the public opinion concerning 
these organizations. This paper uses analysis of historical studies and archival data to examine 
policies and controversies concerning the OUN and the UPA. It employs comparative and 
regression analyses of the 2009 Kyiv International Institute of Sociology survey to determine 
effects of regional factors, compared to other factors, such as ethnicity, language, and age, on 
attitudes towards the Stepan Bandera faction of the OUN and the UPA. The paper shows that 
that regional factors and perceptions of the involvement of the Bandera faction of the OUN and 
the UPA in mass murder are strongest predictors of views concerning these nationalist 
organizations. 


Research Question and Hypothesis 


The question of the political rehabilitation of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN) and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) became one of the central political issues in 
post-Soviet Ukraine, especially after the “Orange Revolution.” (See Marples, Heroes and 
Villains, “Anti-Soviet Partisans,” “Stepan Bandera;” Orhanizatsia; Shevel). President Viktor 
Yushchenko, his bloc “Our Ukraine,” other nationalist parties, and many mass media outlets 
pursued the complete political rehabilitation of the OUN and the UPA. They portrayed these 
organizations as a national liberation movement, which fought against both Nazi Germany and 
the Soviet Union for Ukrainian independence, and presented leaders of the OUN and the UPA as 
national heroes. For example, President Yushchenko awarded, posthumously, the ‘Hero of 
Ukraine’ titles to Roman Shukhevych, the Supreme Commander of the UPA, in October 2007, 
and to Stepan Bandera, the leader of the main faction of the OUN, in January 2010.! 

This study analyzes political attitudes concerning the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army after the “Orange Revolution” in Ukraine. The 
question is which factors determine attitudes concerning the OUN and the UPA in modern 
Ukraine. This first section of the paper examines contemporary controversies regarding these 
organizations and reviews previous studies. It provides a theoretical and historical framework for 
analysis of public attitudes towards the Bandera faction of the OUN (OUN-B) and the UPA in 
the second section. The study focuses on the OUN-B because it was historically more influential 
than the Andrii Melnyk faction (OUN-M), in particularly, by organizing the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army, and because the policies of the heroization of the OUN in “Orange” Ukraine concerned 
primarily the Bandera faction. 

This paper uses data from a national survey that was commissioned by the author and 
conducted in Ukraine by the Kyiv International Institute of Sociology (KIS) in June 2009. This 
survey includes questions concerning general attitudes towards the OUN-B, the UPA, and 
involvement of the OUN and UPA in mass murder of the Polish, Jewish, and Ukrainian 
populations. The paper also uses analysis of previous studies of the OUN and the UPA and 
archival documents from the Roosevelt Presidential Archive in the United States and the Volyn 
State Regional Archive in Ukraine. 

This study employs comparative and multiple regression analysis of the survey data to 
determine effects of regional factors, compared to other factors, such as ethnicity, language, 
education, age, gender, and place of residence, in public attitudes towards the Bandera faction of 
the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. It tests a 
hypothesis that regional factors are major determinants of views concerning these organizations. 
Since the OUN and the UPA were regional organizations based primarily in Galicia in the 1930s 
and the 1940s, public support for these organizations is likely to be strongest in this region. 

Support for the OUN and the UPA is also likely to be much higher in other regions of 
Western Ukraine than in the regions of historically Eastern Ukraine. Previous studies show that 
pro-nationalist political culture became dominant in Western Ukrainian regions, which 
experienced Polish, Czechoslovak, and Romanian rule between World War I and World War II. 
Western Ukraine came under Soviet rule as result of World War II, in contrast to historically 
Eastern Ukraine which experienced much longer periods of Russian and Soviet rule. Western 
regions, with the exception of Volhynia, were ruled by the Austro-Hungarian Empire before 
World War I. Because of differences in historical experience, nationalist values are stronger in 
Galicia compared to historical Western Ukrainian regions of Volhynia, Bukovyna, and 


Transcarpathia. However, previous studies show that differences among Western Ukrainian 
regions in terms of support for pro-nationalist parties and presidential candidates are generally 
lower than differences between these regions and regions of historically Eastern Ukraine. (See 
Birch; Katchanovski, Cleft Countries). 


OUN and UPA Controversies 

The OUN-UPA issue exposed significant political divisions concerning policies, 
attitudes, definitions, and commemoration of these organizations in a country which is already 
divided in terms of support for main presidential candidates, political parties, and key foreign 
policy issues. Viktor Yanukovych, his Party of Regions, the Communist Party, the Socialist 
Party, and many other pro-Russian and pro-Communist parties and politicians opposed 
Yushchenko’s policies of the political rehabilitation and heroization of the OUN and the UPA. 
For example, after he was elected President of Ukraine in February 2010, Yanukovych stated 
that he would consider annulling Yushchenko’s decrees that awarded the ‘Hero of Ukraine’ titles 
to Stepan Bandera and Roman Shukhevych.” 

The issue of the politics of the OUN and the UPA is relevant not only to Ukraine, but 
also to other countries. The governments of Russia and Poland have opposed the political and 
historical revisionism concerning these organizations. For example, in his open letter to President 
Yushchenko, Russian President Dmitry Medvedev cited his opposition to the policies concerning 
the OUN and the UPA as one of the major factors of the deterioration of relations between 
Russia and Ukraine.* The Polish Senate declared anti-Polish actions of the UPA and the OUN 
during World War II as ethnic cleansing with “elements of genocide.” The leaders of Russia and 
Poland and many other politicians in these countries publicly condemned the Yushchenko’s 
award of the title of “Hero of Ukraine’ to Stepan Bandera by pointing out OUN’s collaboration 
with Nazi Germany and OUN’s involvement in mass murder. 

The European Parliament in its resolution of February 25, 2010 concerning the situation 
in Ukraine stated that it “deeply deplores the decision by the outgoing President of Ukraine, 
Viktor Yushchenko, posthumously to award Stepan Bandera, a leader of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) which collaborated with Nazi Germany, the title of “National 
Hero of Ukraine’; hopes, in this regard, that the new Ukrainian leadership will reconsider such 
decisions and will maintain its commitment to European values.”° The Simon Wiesenthal Center, 
a leading US-based Jewish organization, expressed its “deepest revulsion at the recent honor 
awarded to Stepan Bandera, who collaborated with the Nazis in the early stages of World War II, 
and whose followers were linked to the murders of thousands of Jews and others.”° 

A number of other post-communist countries, such as Croatia, Slovakia, Poland, Russia, 
Romania, the Baltic States, and Serbia, faced similar issues coming in terms with nationalist 
movements during World War II. For example, there were attempts in independent Croatia to 
cast Ustashi as a national liberation movement, while ignoring or minimizing their collaboration 
with Nazi Germany and their involvement in the mass murder of Serbs. 

There is a growing number of academic studies of the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army not only in Ukraine, but also in the West, Poland 
and Russia. Studies of the OUN and the UPA often embrace differing views of these 
organizations. Many issues still remain debated or not sufficiently researched. (See, for example, 
Himka; Hunczak; Kentii, Ukrainska povstanska armiia, Zbroinyi chyn; Marples, Heroes and 
Villains, ““Anti-Soviet Partisans,” “Stepan Bandera;”, Motyka; Orhanizatsia; Politychnyi; 
Rudling, “The Shukhevych Cult,” “Theory and Practice”). 


Research on the OUN and the UPA in the Soviet Union was restricted, censured, and 
often driven by the communist ideology which depicted these organizations as “bourgeois 
nationalists” and close allies of Nazi Germany. However, for similar reasons, the issue of the 
OUN-UPA involvement in the genocide of Jews and the ethnic cleansing of Poles was largely 
ignored in the Soviet Union. 

In contrast, publications produced by former leaders and members of the OUN and the 
UPA and their followers in the West, generally, presented these organizations as a movement for 
independence of Ukraine while omitting or minimizing their participation in the mass murder of 
Poles, Jews, and Ukrainians (See, for example, Litopys Ukrainskoi Povstanskoi Armii). Similar 
approaches were adopted by many historians of the OUN and the UPA in post-Soviet Ukraine. 
They often uncritically relied on documents or memoirs produced by OUN and UPA leaders and 
members, who had vested interest in presenting positive histories of their organizations. In 
contrast, Ukrainian, Polish, Jewish, and Russian archival documents and eyewitness accounts 
that offered a different perspective on the OUN and the UPA were often marginalized or used 
selectively. (See, for example, Litopys UPA, Serhiichuk; Ukrainska). For instance, the website of 
the Ukrainian National Memory Institute contains almost exclusively documents, publications, 
and links concerning the activities the OUN and the UPA that were primarily produced by these 
organizations or their contemporary supporters.’ 

After the “Orange Revolution” in 2004, President Viktor Yushchenko and many other 
nationalist politicians at the national, regional and local levels employed and promoted such 
uncritical historical approaches in their policy of the political rehabilitation and heroization of 
the OUN and the UPA. For example, Ihor Yukhnovsky, the acting Director of the Ukrainian 
National Memory Institute, which was created by Yushchenko’s order with a status of a central 
government agency, stated that “a return Stepan Bandera’s good name on the whole territory of 
Ukraine” was the main task of this government institute (See Stepan Bandera 10). The Security 
Service of Ukraine publicized such approaches concerning the OUN and the UPA. For instance, 
during Yushchenko’s presidency, Volodymyr Viatrovych, the head of the Center for the Studies 
of the Liberation Movement in Lviv in Western Ukraine, became the director of the State 
Archive of the Security Service of Ukraine. 

The nationalist politicians and historians in Ukraine presented the OUN and the UPA as 
a Ukrainian national liberation movement, which started in Western Ukraine with a broad 
popular support and extended to many other regions of Ukraine. They argued that the OUN-B 
was forced to collaborate with Nazi Germany not for ideological reasons, but because it was in 
interest of the pro-independence struggle and that this collaboration effectively ended after the 
Nazi leadership refused to accept a declaration of the Ukrainian independence by OUN-B leaders 
in Lviv on June 30, 1941. These politicians and historians emphasized that many OUN-B leaders 
and ordinary members, including Stepan Bandera, were arrested, imprisoned in concentration 
camps, or executed by the Nazis. They presented the Ukrainian Insurgent Army as a guerrilla 
force which included not only ethnic Ukrainians, but also a significant number of minorities, 
such as Jews, Georgians, and Tatars. The UPA was depicted as a guerrilla army which fought 
primarily against Soviet and German police and military forces and Soviet and Polish partisans. 
Mass killings of Polish civilians were either ignored, or justified as retaliatory actions of UPA for 
the pacification policy of the Polish government before World War I and murders of Ukrainian 
nationalists in the Chelm region. Similarly, killings of Ukrainian civilians were either dismissed 
as Soviet propaganda or attributed to “false flag” operations by the Soviet security forces that 


misrepresented themselves as UPA units. (See Ukrainska; Marples, Heroes and Villains, “Anti- 
Soviet Partisans.’’) 

For instance, President Yushchenko claimed that a half million of Ukrainians fought in 
the UPA in 1943.8 However, OUN and UPA sources put membership of the UPA at about 25-30 
thousand in 1944 when it reached the greatest numerical strength (Sodol, Ukrainska povstancha 
armiia, 1943-49. Dovidnyk 47). Its membership was much smaller before and after that time. The 
OUN was most active in Galicia in the 1930s and 1940s. The majority of leaders and members of 
two factions of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists were from this region of Western 
Ukraine. Although the UPA was initially established by the OUN-B in Volhynia, most of UPA 
leaders and members were from Galicia. For example, analysis of 118 biographies of leaders of 
the UPA and the OUN-B in Ukraine published in Sodol (Ukrainska povstancha armiia, 1943-49. 
Dovidnyk) shows that 71% of them were from Galicia, 20% from Volhynia, 1% from Bukovyna, 
6% from historically Eastern Ukraine, and 2% from other countries or their place of birth was 
unknown. The data exclude non-OUN and non-UPA members of the Supreme Ukrainian 
Liberation Council, which was created in the middle of 1944 and played a ceremonial role.” 

The analysis of ideology and policy of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, which 
split into the Bandera faction (OUN-B) and the Melnyk faction (OQUN-M) in 1940, primarily 
because of tactical and leadership differences, shows that it was a semi-totalitarian organization 
which combined elements of extreme nationalism and fascism (See Motyl). The OUN 
envisioned a creation of an independent Ukrainian state that was allied with Nazi Germany and 
run as a dictatorship by OUN leaders. This monoethnic state, similar in many ways to Ustashi 
Croatia, was supposed to include parts of modern day Russia, Poland, and Byelorussia. The 
OUN regarded such minorities in Ukraine as Jews, Poles, and Russians, as hostile (See Berkhoff 
and Carynnyk; Motyka; Rudling, “Theory and Practice”). Although its official ideology 
abandoned many of the extreme elements since 1943, actual policies of the OUN-B did not 
change to the same extent. For example, the UPA in 1943 and 1944 undertook an ethnic 
cleansing campaign against Poles in Volhynia. 

The UPA included some units comprised from non-Ukrainians, such as Georgians, 
Azeries, and Uzbeks. However, these units consisted mainly from former Soviet POWs, who 
were recruited by Germans and then joined the UPA mostly for instrumental reasons. A very 
small number of Jews served in the UPA, primarily in such secondary capacities as doctors. 
Their presence was also motivated primarily by instrumental reasons, since they tried to escape 
the Nazi genocide while the UPA used them because it needed medical and other such services 
that could not be provided by Ukrainians. It appears that most of these minorities in the UPA 
deserted to the Soviet side or were killed by the UPA. (See Diukov; Himka; Motyka; Sodol, 
Ukrainska povstancha armiia, 1943-49. Dovidnyk). 

Both the OUN and the UPA were terrorist organizations because their actions correspond 
to academic definitions of terrorism as use or a threat of use of violence against civilians by 
organizations and other non-state actors in order to intimidate and to achieve political goals (See 
Hoffman, 2006). The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists relied on a campaign of 
assassinations of Polish and Soviet officials and pro-Polish Ukrainians in the 1930s in order to 
advance its political goals. For example, Stepan Bandera, and other leading members of the 
OUN, such as Mykola Lebed Roman Shukhevych, organized in 1934 an assassination of 
Bronislaw Pieracki, the Polish Minister of Internal Affairs. 

There is also evidence of the involvement of the OUN in international terrorism, but this 
aspect of the OUN activity still remains largely unresearched. For example, archival documents 


at the Roosevelt Presidential Library show that the U.S. Secret Service, the FBI, and Henry 
Field, a special intelligence aide to President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, investigated an 
involvement of OUN members, leaders, and sympathizers in a possible Nazi-led plot to 
assassinate U.S. President Roosevelt. These documents indicate that Christian Zinsser, an agent 
of German security services who worked under cover of a German press attaché in Buenos Aires, 
recruited in the beginning of 1941 Hryhorii Matseiko with a mission to kill President 
Roosevelt.’ (See Henry Field Papers.) Matseiko was an OUN terrorist who assassinated Pieracki 
on the order of Stepan Bandera. The same archival documents and Pavel Sudoplatov, a Soviet 
intelligence agent who infiltrated the OUN leadership in the middle of the 1930s, both 
independently refer to assistance provided by the OUN to Croatian Ustashi in the assassination 
of the King of Yugoslavia and the French Foreign Minister in France in 1934 (See Henry Field 
Papers; Sudoplatov 26). 

The Ukrainian Insurgent Army also fits a definition of a terrorist organization because 
it relied on violence against civilians to induce terror and achieve its political goals. The UPA, 
immediately after its creation in spring 1943, conducted a campaign of mass terror against the 
Polish minority in Volhynia with an aim of ethnic cleansing. Polish and some Western historians 
estimate Polish civilian casualties of the UPA in Volhynia at 35-60 thousand. (See Hrytsiuk; 
Snyder). However, the lower bound of these estimates is more reliable than higher estimates 
which are based on an assumption that the Polish population in the region was several times less 
likely to perish as a result of Nazi genocidal policies compared to other regions of Poland and 
compared to the Ukrainian population of Volhynia. The mass murder of Poles in Volhynia by the 
UPA cannot be classified as a genocide because there is no evidence of an intent to eliminate 
entire or a significant part of the Polish nation, and the anti-Polish action was mostly limited to a 
relatively small region. Although a significant proportion (at least 10%) of ethnic Poles in 
Volhynia was killed by the UPA, the Polish casualties comprised about 1% of the prewar 
population of Poles on territories where the UPA was active and 0.2% of the entire ethnically 
Polish population in Ukraine and Poland. 

The UPA mounted an anti-Soviet terror campaign in Western Ukraine. KGB data put 
Soviet casualties of the OUN-UPA in 1944-1953 at 22 thousand civilians, compared to about 8 
thousand members of military, security, police, and paramilitary forces. Most of the civilian 
casualties were pro-Soviet local Ukrainians, Soviet and Communist Party officials, and 
intelligentsia, many of whom came from historically Eastern Ukraine. (See Politychnyi 771). 

Historical studies show that many representatives of the OUN and a significant 
proportion of the UPA members were involved in the Nazi genocide. The Nazi genocidal policy 
was responsible for deaths of most of about 7 million people, including 1.5 million Jews, who 
perished in Ukraine during World War II (Brandon and Lower; Katchanovski, “Politics of Soviet 
and Nazi Genocides;” Vallin, Mesle, Adamets, and Pyrozhkov). In Volhynia, Jews accounted for 
more than 200,000 out of the estimated 400-500 thousands victims among the local population 
and Soviet POWs. (See Hrytsiuk). The OUN-B and the OUN-M established local police and 
administration in many regions of Ukraine, particularly in the West, following the German 
occupation of Ukraine in 1941. Although the police was reorganized by the German authorities 
into auxiliary police in the fall of 1941 and a significant number of OUN commanders and 
members were removed from the police and even arrested, the OUN continued to maintain 
substantial presence and informal control over many units of the auxiliary police, especially, in 
Volhynia and Galicia. The local police helped to implement the Nazi genocides of Jews, 
Ukrainians, Russians, Byelorussians, and Poles by assisting in mass executions and other 


policies aimed at the physical elimination of the entire Jewish population and significant parts of 
the Ukrainian, Russian, Byelorussian, and Polish population. (See Berkhoff; Brandon and 
Lower; Diukov; Katchanovski, “Politics of Soviet and Nazi Genocides;” Politychnyi). 

A large part of the auxiliary police in Volhynia abandoned their positions on the orders 
of the OUN-B and helped to create the UPA in the spring of 1943. The former policemen, who 
joined the UPA on OUN-B orders, along with former members of auxiliary police units 
controlled by the OUN-M and by Taras Borovets and incorporated into the UPA, constituted 
about half of all UPA members in the fall of 1943 (Estimated from Vovk). Many top 
commanders of the UPA were former police commanders in Nazi occupied Ukraine. For 
example, Mykola Kovtoniuk (Yakymchuk), the commandant of the Lutsk city police in 1941, an 
OUN-B leader in the Volyn Region, became the first commander of the “Turiv” Military District 
of the UPA. (See Sprava 1, Sodol, Ukrainska povstancha armiia, 1943-49. Dovidnyk druhyi 
117). Stepan Yanishevsky, a deputy commander of the police in Vinnytsia in 1941-1943, was the 
acting head of the “Zahrava” Military District in 1944. These two districts, which covered most 
of Volhynia, were the most important formations in the UPA-North. Omelian Hrabets, the head 
of the regional police in Rivne in 1941 and the leader of the OUN-B in the Rivne Region in 
1941-1942, was the commander of the UPA-South in 1943-1944. (See Kentii, Zbroinyi chyn 
237; Sodol, Ukrainska povstancha armiia, 1943-49. Dovidnyk 74, 136). 

Local Ukrainian police commanders and members assisted Nazi executioners in 
implementing the Nazi genocidal policy by rounding Jews and guarding them during mass 
executions, catching escapees, and guarding Jewish ghettos. For example, senior police 
commanders and police members, a large proportion of whom later joined the UPA on the order 
of the OUN-B, served in these capacities in the biggest cities and many small towns of the Volyn 
Region when mass executions of Jews took place (See Antoniuk 19, 25-26, 34). Estimated 
numbers of Jews who were executed or killed by other means in these locations from the end of 
June 1941 to spring 1943 are as follows: 20 thousand in Volodymyr Volynsk, 15 thousand in 
Lutsk, 15 thousand in Kovel, 3 thousands in Matsiiv, 3 thousands in Torchyn, and 800 in Kolky 
(Spector 362-364). For instance, Soviet postwar trials of Ukrainian policemen from 
Schutzmannschaft Battalion 103, which was based in Matsiiv (now Lukiv), and which joined the 
UPA in spring 1943, reveal that this police unit participated in mass executions of Jews in 
Matsiiv, Volodymyr Volynsk, and several other towns in the Volyn Region (See Antoniuk 25; 
Nakonechnyi 13). 

The police from these Volhynian towns before defecting to the UPA participated in mass 
executions in other locations although its specific units are not yet identified in many cases. For 
example, the police from Lutsk assisted in the Nazi executions of some 4 thousands Jews in 
Sofiivka in summer and fall of 1942 (Cybulski 67, Nakonechnyi 2003). A significant part of the 
regional and district police based in Lutsk joined the UPA in spring 1943 (Antoniuk 25-26). In 
addition, the UPA killed on its own at least a thousand of Jews, who survived the Nazi 
genocide’! (Himka). 

Similarly, the local police was used in guarding and catching Soviet POWs, most of 
whom were Russians and Ukrainians. For example, the archival police records show that the 
police in Lutsk under command of Mykola Kovtoniuk (Yakymchuk) and other local OUN-B 
leaders during summer 1941 handed over Soviet POWs, including Ukrainians, to the German 
police (Sprava 1). Soviet estimates of the number of Soviet POWs, who perished as a result of 
the Nazi genocidal policy in POW camps located in these towns in the Volyn Region, are as 


follows: 25 thousand in Volodymyr Volynsk, 12 thousand in Kovel, and 11 thousand in Lutsk 
(Dovidnyk 209). 

Police from Ratno assisted in mass murder of close to 3000 Ukrainians in the village 
of Kortelisy and several neighboring villages in the Volyn Region in September 1942 
(Olkhovsky). In April 1943, the Ratno police joined the UPA (Antoniuk 25). Similarly, the 
auxiliary police from Tsuman, most of which later joined the UPA, helped to carry out mass 
executions of more than 130 residents of the Ukrainian village of Klubochyn and about 50 
people in the Polish settlement of Oborky in November 1942 (Sprava 4). 

Even though this question has not yet been addressed by specific studies, there is a 
strong likelihood that the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 was involved in implementation of the 
Nazi genocides of the Jews and the Byelorussians during the war (See Rudling, “The 
Shukhevych Cult’). Such police units participated in mass executions of Jews and Byelorussians 
(See Dean; Nakonechnyi; Rudling, “The Shukhevych Cult,” “The Khatyn’ Massacre”). Many 
top commanders of the UPA came from this police battalion. For example, the former officers of 
the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 included: Roman Shukhevych, the Supreme commander of 
the UPA from 1943 to 1950; Oleksander Lutsky, the organizer and the first Commander of the 
UPA-West, which was based mainly in Galicia, and Vasyl Sydor, the Commander of UPA-West 
in 1944-1949 (Sodol, Ukrainska povstancha armiia, 1943-49. Dovidnyk). 

Many nationalist politicians and historians in Ukraine cite anecdotal accounts of arrests 
and killings of OUN and UPA leaders by Germans, October 1942 as the date of creation of the 
UPA, and individual clashes between UPA and German forces as evidence of anti-Nazi 
activities. However, the analysis of 118 biographies of OUN-B and UPA leaders in Ukraine 
during World War II shows that at least 46% of them served in top positions in the regional and 
local police and administration, the Nachtigall and Roland Battalions, the SS Galicia Division, or 
studied in German-sponsored military and intelligence schools, primarily, in the beginning of 
World War II. At least 23% of the OUN-B and UPA leaders in Ukraine were in the auxiliary 
police, Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201, and other police formations, 18% in military and 
intelligence schools in Germany and Nazi-occupied Poland, 11% in the Nachtigall and Roland 
Battalions, 8% in the regional and local administration in Ukraine during the Nazi occupation, 
and 1% in the SS Galicia Division. (Calculated from Sodol, Ukrainska povstancha armiia, 1943- 
49. Dovidnyk, with use of other biographical sources). The percentage of Nazi collaborators 
among the OUN-B and UPA leadership is likely to be higher than this estimate since in many 
cases information concerning their activities in occupied Ukraine and Poland in the beginning of 
the war is not available. 

At the same time, at least 27% of the wartime OUN-B and UPA leaders in Ukraine were 
arrested or interned at various times by the German security forces, police and other occupational 
authorities. However, it is striking that all of them, with the exception of Ivan Klymiv, were 
either released relatively soon or were able to escape, some more than once. (Calculated from 
Sodol, Ukrainska povstancha armiia, 1943-49. Dovidnyk, with use of other biographical 
sources). Similarly, Stepan Bandera and the absolute majority of other top leaders of the OUN 
who were arrested or detained by the Nazis, were not murdered, but were released by the Nazi 
authorities by the end of the war, in contrast to the majority of Jewish prisoners and Soviet 
POWs. 

President Yushchenko officially commemorated October 1942 as the date of creation of 
the UPA in order to emphasize its anti-Nazi activity. For example, he personally visited in 
October 2009 the town of Kolky in the Volyn Region to commemorate the said UPA anniversary 


and proclaim UPA members, who created the “Kolky Republic,” as national heroes because, 
according to him and nationalist historians, they liberated a significant part of the Volyn Region 
from the Nazis in Spring 1943.'? However, historical studies and archival documents show that 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army was created by the OUN-B in Volhynia not in October 1942, but 
in Spring 1943 after the turn of the war, which was brought about by a defeat of the German 
Army and its allies in the battle of Stalingrad, and after Soviet partisan units moved to Volhynia 
from Eastern Ukraine (Orhanizatsia). Even though Galicia was the main stronghold of the OUN- 
B, the formation of the UPA in Galicia begun only in the end of 1943, and it was fully organized 
only by spring and summer of 1944 shortly before this region came under Soviet control. 

Although two small armed units existed in Volhynia since the end of 1942, they were 
organized by OUN commanders who served in the local police, and their first attack against 
German forces dates to February of 1943 (Sodol, Ukrainska povstancha armiia, 1943-49. 
Dovidnyk druhyi 38-39, 76-76). Many of the anti-German attacks attributed to the UPA 
coincided with the defection of the Ukrainian auxiliary police in Volhynia in March-April 1943. 
Many locations in Volhynia, in particular, an area around a town of Kolky, came under control 
of the UPA as a result of the defection of 4-5 thousand out of about 12 thousand Ukrainian 
policemen in the region. German police forces in Volhynia numbered at that time only about 1.5 
thousand (See Motyka 193, 197). Kolky was seized by UPA units without any fight after most of 
the Kolky police, which participated in mass killings of the local Jewish population, deserted to 
the UPA, and a small contingent of German gendarmes abandoned the town (Sprava 12). These 
UPA units were led by Mykola Kovtoniuk and Stepan Koval, who were the former police 
commanders in Lutsk and became organizers of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army in the Volyn 
Region after most of Lutsk policemen on their orders deserted to the UPA in March of 1943 
(Sodol, Ukrainska povstancha armiia, 1943-49, Dovidnyk druhyi 42-43). Archival police records 
implicate police units under their command in participation in the Nazi genocidal policy of 
annihilation of Jews and Slavs among the local population and POWs. (Sprava 1, Sprava 7). 

The UPA carried a certain number of military actions against German police and 
military forces, their allies, and Polish and other collaborators. However, reliable estimates of 
German casualties as a result of UPA activity are lacking. Many sources imply that thousands of 
Germans were killed by the UPA (See, for example, Kentii, Ukrainska povstanska armiia 133). 
Nevertheless, casualty numbers cited for individual battles and skirmishes against German forces 
are often significantly inflated because the corresponding casualties of the UPA are given as 
being several dozen times lower. Similarly, reports concerning a killing of General Viktor Lutze 
by an UPA unit in Volhynia in 1943 are likely to be falsified since German sources list a car 
accident in Germany as a cause of his death (See Motyka 202-203). 

The size of anti-German activity of the UPA and the Bandera faction of the OUN was 
relatively minor compared to their anti-Soviet activity. For example, at most, 6% of OUN-B and 
UPA leaders in Ukraine during World War II died as result of German actions. In comparison, 
53% of the OUN and UPA leaders in Ukraine perished as result of actions of Soviet security and 
military forces and their Polish, Czechoslovak, and East German allies. In addition, 19% were 
arrested by the Soviet and allied governments, and they were executed, died in detention, or 
received long sentences. Some 12% of the OUN and UPA leaders escaped to the West, where 
none of them was prosecuted and some of them, such as Mykola Lebed, were used by Western 
intelligence services, in particular, the CIA, during the Cold War with the Soviet Union (See 
Breitman, Goda, Naftali, and Wolfe). (Calculated from Sodol, Ukrainska povstancha armiia, 
1943-49, Dovidnyk, with use of other biographical sources). The leaders of the OUN-B and the 
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UPA in Ukraine had several times smaller chances to perish due to German actions and policies 
than adult Ukrainians. (See Katchanovski, “Politics of Soviet and Nazi Genocides;” Vallin, 
Mesle, Adamets, and Pyrozhkoy). 

An analysis of 348 biographies of leaders and members of the Security Service (SB) of 
the OUN-B in the Volyn Region produces similar results. The SB OUN-B also served as the 
security service of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. Only 0.3% of the SB leaders and members in 
the Volyn Region were killed by German forces, while 0.3% were killed by Polish forces. In 
comparison, 44% died or were arrested fighting with the Soviet forces, and 2% were executed by 
the Security Service of the OUN-B. (Calculated from Antoniuk). 

Many previous studies explicitly or implicitly attribute mass murder of Poles, Jewish 
pogroms, and involvement in the Nazi genocide of Jews to Ukrainians or the local Ukrainian 
population. Ukrainians are regarded as perpetrators of the mass murder or supporters of the 
OUN, the UPA, and the Ukrainian auxiliary police. (See, for example, Siemaszko and 
Siemaszko; Spector; Piotrowski). For instance, the Public Opinion Research Center poll found in 
2008 that just 5% of Poles attribute “crimes” committed in Volhynia in 1943 to the UPA and 
Ukrainian nationalists, while 14% blame Ukrainians, and 19% erroneously single out Russians, 
the Soviet Union, Stalin, and NKVD as the perpetrators. '° 


Public Attitudes towards the OUN and the UPA 

Academic studies of public attitudes towards the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army are lacking. Most previous surveys that included questions 
concerning the OUN and the UPA were conducted by polling companies in Ukraine, and only 
selected results were published. Previous surveys often dealt with specific aspects, such as 
recognition of UPA veterans as war veterans or attitudes towards Stepan Bandera. 

The 2002 Institute of Politics Survey showed that a minority, 13% of the respondents in 
Ukraine had very positive and 20% mostly positive view of the UPA. Conversely, 27% had very 
negative and 16% mostly negative attitude. A quarter (25%) did not give a definite answer. 
Similarly, 29% of the respondents in the 2002 Institute of Politics Survey, 20% in the 2004 
Razumkov Center Poll, and 24% in the 2006 Institute of Politics Survey expressed positive 
attitude towards Stepan Bandera, while, respectively, 48, 35, and 44% had negative view of the 
OUN leader.'* 

Results of a 2008 audience voting for a popular TV show, entitled “Greatest Ukrainians” 
were cited by Viktor Yushchenko and other nationalist politicians as evidence of rapidly growing 
popularity of the OUN-B and its leader after “the Orange Revolution.”!° The TV voting put 
Stepan Bandera in the first place a few days before the end of the show, and he was finally voted 
into third place as the “greatest Ukrainian” of all time, with 16% of the votes. However, these 
results are non-scientific and non-representative of the adult population of Ukraine because the 
voters were self-selected and they had the ability to vote an unlimited number of times for the 
same candidate. In contrast, a KIS national poll in December 2007 showed that only 1% of the 
respondents regarded Stepan Bandera as the “greatest Ukrainian.”’° 

The 2009 KIIS Survey, commissioned by the author for this study, shows that just 5% 
percent of the respondents expressed very positive and 8% expressed mostly positive attitudes 
towards the UPA. Conversely, 29% of Ukrainians had very negative and 16% mostly negative 
views of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army that was organized by the OUN-B. Quarter of the 
respondents (24%) held a neutral opinion of the UPA. Attitudes towards the Bandera faction of 
the OUN are similar. (Table 1). 
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The 2009 KIIS Survey indicates that attitudes towards the UPA and the OUN did not 
become more positive after the “Orange Revolution” in spite of Yushchenko’s policy of the 
political rehabilitation and heroization of these organizations and their leaders. This conclusion is 
derived from estimates based on distribution of “neutral” responses towards the UPA in the 2009 
poll and various polls concerning attitudes towards Stepan Bandera. The direct comparison with 
the 2002 Institute of Politics Survey is not possible because the 2009 KIIS Survey included a 
“neutral” response category, while respondents of the 2002 survey had only a choice between 
positive and negative attitudes towards the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. 

The 2009 KIIS Survey shows that 35% of the residents of Ukraine believed that the 
OUN-B and the UPA were involved in the mass murder of Ukrainians, Poles, or Jews in the 
1940s, 3% only Ukrainians, 2% only Jews, and 1% of only Poles. Fourteen percent denied any 
involvement of the OUN-B and the UPA in the mass murder. Close to half (45%) said that they 
did not know or were not sure. 

[Table 1 about here] 

Previous poll data indicate that the UPA, the OUN-B and its leaders are much more 
popular in historically Western Ukraine than in the other regions of Ukraine. For example, 
Western Ukrainian regions expressed much more positive views, compared to other regions, 
towards Stepan Bandera and granting former UPA members the status of war veteran (See 
Katchanovski, “Regional Political Cleavages;” Peisakhin). In the 2010 Research & Branding 
Group Survey, 48% percent of the respondents in the West, compared to 20% in the Center, and 
8% in the South and the East, agreed that Stepan Bandera deserved the “Hero of Ukraine” title. 
Conversely, 27% in the West, 59% in the Center, and 82% in the South and the East believed 
that he did not deserve this title. The question of whether Viktor Yanukovych should annul the 
award produced similar regional differences.'’ Similarly, the 2007 KIIS poll showed that Stepan 
Bandera was named as the “greatest Ukrainian” by 3% of Western Ukrainians and by 0% of the 
respondents in the Center, South, and the East.'® 

Many previous studies imply that Western Ukrainians are pro-OUN and UPA because 
these organizations in the 1940s were mainly based in Western Ukrainian regions and because 
these regions became strongholds of nationalist parties and politicians in post-Soviet Ukraine, in 
particular, after the “Orange Revolution.” Viktor Yushchenko, his bloc “Our Ukraine,” and other 
nationalist parties, such as the Congress of Ukrainian Nationalists, which considers itself a 
successor of the OUN-B, have much higher popular support in Western Ukraine than in other 
regions. For example, Svoboda, a radical nationalist party, whose leader publicly endorsed all 
activities of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army, won 
the snap elections to the provincial parliament in 2009 and formed a ruling coalition with pro- 
presidential parties in the Ternopil Region in Galicia. Regional councils in Western Ukraine 
demanded a withdrawal of the European Union resolution section which condemned the award 
of the “Hero of Ukraine” title to Bandera. 

Conversely, Viktor Yanukovych, his Party of Regions, the Communist Party, the 
Socialist Party, and many other pro-Russian and pro-Communist parties, which opposed the 
OUN and UPA policies of President Yushchenko, enjoy much greater support in the geographic 
East and the South of Ukraine. Many regional councils in these regions demanded an annulment 
of the “Hero of Ukraine” awards to Stepan Bandera and Roman Shukhevych. The Donetsk 
Administrative Court, which is located in the East, ruled in April 2010 that the posthumous 
awards to Bandera and Shukhevych were illegal because they were not, as required in the law, 
citizens of Ukraine. However, while President Yanukovych and other top officials of his 
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coalition government promised to end the national policy of heroization of the OUN and the 
UPA, they also indicated that they would give autonomy to regions to pursue their own policies 
concerning these historical organizations. 

The 2009 KIIS Survey shows a majority of the respondents in Galicia have positive 
perceptions of the Bandera faction of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (63 and 60%, respectively). A minority of Ukrainians not only in the 
East, the South, and the Center, but also in historic Western Ukrainian regions of Volhynia, 
Bukovyna, and Transcarpathia have positive attitudes, towards the OUN-B and the UPA. One 
third (36%) of the respondents in Transcarpathia, 25% in Volhynia, 16% in Bukovyna, 13% in 
the Center, and 2% both in the East and the South express favorable opinion of the OUN-B. 
Similarly, 36% of the respondents in Transcarpathia 16% in Volhynia, 15% in Bukovyna, 11% in 
the Center, 4% in the South, and 2% in the East have positive view of the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army." (Table 2 and 3). 

[Table 2, 3, and 4 about here] 

However, the percentages of the respondents with negative attitudes towards the OUN- 
B in all Western Ukrainian historic regions are similar, and they are much lower than in regions 
of historic Eastern Ukraine. The minority of the respondents in Galicia and Volhynia (both 12%) 
Bukovyna (10%), and Transcarpathia (7%), compared to much higher proportion in the Center 
(39%), the East (59%) and the South (79%), express negative attitude towards the OUN-B. A 
similar regional pattern characterizes attitudes towards UPA. (See Table 2 and 3). 

The question concerning involvement of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army and the 
Bandera wing of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists in mass murder also produces 
significant regional differences. Much smaller proportions of the respondents in the regions of 
Western Ukraine (11-19%) than in the regions of historically Eastern Ukraine (32-57%) say that 
the OUN-B and the UPA were involved in the mass murder of Ukrainians, Poles, or Jews in the 
1940s. The percentages of the respondents, who regard these organizations as linked to the mass 
murder of all three groups, is much larger in all regions than the percentages of respondents, who 
believe that the OUN-B and the UPA were involved in the murder of one of these groups. Half 
(51%) of the respondents in Galicia, compared to 31% in Transcarpathia, 27% in Volhynia, 5% 
in Bukovyna, 12% in the Center, and 6% in both the East and the South, deny that the OUN-B 
and the UPA were involved in mass murder in the 1940s. Very large proportions of people in 
both Western and Eastern Ukraine did not gave a definite answer. The percentages of such 
responses range from 30% in Galicia and 37% in the South to 55% in Volhynia, Transcarpathia, 
and the Center, and 84% in Bukovyna (Table 4). 

There are significant differences in attitudes towards the OUN and the UPA by 
ethnicity and language. For example, 20% of ethnic Ukrainians and 4% of ethnic Russians 
express very positive or mostly positive views of the UPA. Conversely, half (48%) of ethnic 
Ukrainians and 81% of ethnic Russians have very negative or mostly negative attitudes towards 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. Similarly, 21% of ethnic Ukrainians, compared to 2% of ethnic 
Russians hold favorable opinions of the Bandera wing of the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists, while, respectively, 48% and 84% express negative attitudes. 

The differences by age and education level are much less significant than the regional 
differences. For instance, the younger generation (18-29 years old) in Ukraine does not display 
radically different attitudes concerning the OUN and the UPA compared to older generations. 
The proportions of the positive responses towards the UPA and the OUN-B among the youngest 
generation do not differ significantly compared to the older respondents. Much higher 
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proportions of the 18-29 years old hold negative views of the OUN-B and the UPA (33 and 31%, 
respectively) than embrace positive opinions concerning these nationalist organizations (17 and 
16%, respectively). However, the youngest group of the respondents is significantly more likely 
than many of the older age groups to express neutral attitudes or say that they don't know or are 
not sure about their views of the OUN-B and the UPA. 

Multiple regression analysis shows that the residents of not only the East, the South, and 
the Center, but also Western Ukrainian regions of Volhynia, Bukovyna, and Transcarpathia hold 
much more negative opinions of both the OUN-B and the UPA than the residents of Galicia 
when other factors, such as ethnicity, language, age, gender, education level, place of residence, 
the size of settlement, and the perception of the involvement in mass murder, are held constant. 
The probability that these effects of the regional variables are due to a chance is less or equal to 1 
in 1000 for all regions in the regression model of attitudes towards the OUN-B. Similarly, the 
probability that the regional factors effects can be attributed to a chance is less or equal to 1 in 
1000 for Volhynia, Transcarpathia, the Center, the South, and the East and to 1 in 100 for 
Bukovyna in the regression model of attitudes towards the UPA. However, the size of the 
unstandardized regression coefficients shows that the differences between Galicia and other 
Western Ukrainian regions are much smaller compared to differences between Galicia and the 
Center, the South, and the East. Galicia is the omitted variable in the regressions, because it 
serves a yardstick for a comparison with other regions. (See Table 5). 

[Table 5 about here] 

The regression analysis shows that the regional factors and perceptions of the 
involvement of the Bandera wing of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army in mass murder are strongest predictors of views concerning these 
nationalist organizations when all other factors are held constant. The residences in the East, the 
Center, and the South and the perception of the OUN and UPA involvement in mass murder 
have the strongest effects on the public attitudes towards the OUN-B and the UPA. These 
variables have biggest standardized regression coefficients (Betas). The mass murder perception 
variable is statistically significant at the .001 level. (Table 5). 

The multivariate analysis also demonstrates that ethnicity, language, age, and rural 
residence are statistically significant determinants of attitudes towards both the OUN-B and the 
UPA when the effect of other factors is held constant. Ethnic Ukrainians, Ukrainian-speakers, 
younger respondents, and rural residents hold relatively more favorable views of these nationalist 
organizations compared, respectively, to ethnic minorities, Russian-speakers, older respondents, 
and urban residents. However, the magnitudes of the effects of these variables are much smaller 
compared to the effects of the regional variables and the perception of the mass murder variable. 
For example, the unstandardized regression coefficient shows that the average residents of 
Volhynia, Bukovyna, and Transcarpathia score about .7-.8 units lower, on the OUN and UPA 
attitudes scales, which range from 1 (very negative) to 5 (very positive), than the average 
resident of Galicia. The average respondents in the Center, the South, and the East, score, 
respectively, between 1.1 and 1.4 and 1.0-1.2 units lower, on the OUN-B and UPA attitudes 
scales than the average respondent in Galicia. In comparison, the favorable opinion of the 
average ethnic Ukrainian towards the OUN-B and the UPA is, respectively, .3 and .2 units higher 
compared to the opinion of ethnic minorities. Similarly, the 20-year increase in age of the 
respondent decreases the favorable view of the OUN-B and the UPA only by about .1 on the 5 
unit scale. The level of education and the size of settlement do not have statistically significant 
effects on the OUN and UPA attitudes. (See Table 5). 
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Conclusion 


The issue of political rehabilitation and heroization of the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army became one of the central political issues in 
Ukraine after the “Orange Revolution.” It provoked major political controversies and debates 
among historians in Ukraine and other countries. President Yushchenko, nationalist parties, and 
many Ukrainian historians attempted to recast the OUN and the UPA as a popular national 
liberation movement, which fought both against Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union, and to 
present OUN and UPA leaders as national heroes. They either denied or justified by its pro- 
independence struggle, the involvement of the OUN and the UPA in terrorism, the Nazi 
genocide, and the ethnic cleansing. 

However, historical studies and archival documents show that the OUN relied on 
terrorism and collaborated with Nazi Germany in the beginning of World War II. The OUN-B 
(Stepan Bandera faction) by means of its control over the UPA masterminded a campaign of 
ethnic cleansing of Poles in Volhynia during the war and mounted an anti-Soviet terror campaign 
in Western Ukraine after the war. These nationalist organizations, based mostly in Western 
Ukraine, primarily, in Galicia, were also involved in mass murder of Jews during World War II. 

The 2009 Kyiv International Institute of Sociology survey shows that only minorities of 
the residents of Ukraine have favorable views of the OUN-B and the UPA and deny involvement 
of these organizations in mass murders of Ukrainians, Poles, and Jews in the 1940s. The negative 
attitude towards the OUN and the UPA cannot be explained by the effects of Soviet propaganda 
since the youngest generation of the respondents who were socialized in independent Ukraine 
does not express radically different views compared to the older generations who were socialized 
in the Soviet Union. Similarly, while the Soviet propaganda emphasized mass killings of 
Ukrainians by the UPA and downplayed the mass murder of Poles in Volhynia and Jews during 
World War II, the 2009 KIS Survey demonstrates that most respondents, excluding those who 
did not have definite opinions, believe that the OUN-B and the UPA were involved in the mass 
murders of not only Ukrainians but also Poles and Jews. 

The 2009 KIIS Survey and several other surveys show existence of significant regional 
differences concerning public attitudes towards the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army in contemporary Ukraine. The comparative and statistical analysis 
of the 2009 KIIS Survey demonstrates that regional factors are one of the strongest determinants 
of attitudes towards the OUN-B and the UPA. Galicia is the only region in which majorities of 
the respondents have positive perceptions of the OUN-B and the UPA. Respondents in the 
Center, the South, and the East, and such Western regions as Volhynia, Bukovyna, and 
Transcarpathia, have much less positive attitudes, compared to the respondents in Galicia, 
towards both these organizations. However, residents of Volhynia, Bukovyna, and 
Transcarpathia are also significantly less negative in their views of the OUN-B and the UPA 
compared to residents of historically Eastern Ukraine. 

Ethnicity, language, and age also affect the popular views of the OUN-B and the UPA. 
However, the effect of these factors are weaker compared to the effect of the regional factors. 
This study implies that the regional differences concerning the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army are not likely to disappear during the presidency 
of Viktor Yanukovych, even if he would reverse the national policy concerning these nationalist 
and terrorist organizations. 
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Table 1. Attitudes towards the Bandera faction of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and 


the Ukrainian Insurgent Army in Ukraine, the 2009 KIIS Survey, % 


OUN-B UPA 
Very positive 6 S 
Mostly positive 8 8 
Neutral 23 24 
Mostly negative 15 16 
Very negative 30 29 
Don’t Know/Not Sure 18 18 
Total, % 100 100 
N 1023 1024 
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Table 2. Attitudes towards the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (Stepan Bandera faction) 
in regions of Ukraine, the 2009 KIIS Survey, % 


Western Ukraine 


Eastern Ukraine 


Galicia’ Volhynia” Bukovyna® Transcar- | Center? | South® | East’ 
pathia* 

Very positive 37 =) 2) 4 3 1 1 
Mostly positive 26 20 11 a2 10 1 1 
Neutral 20 57 21 50 24 13 19 
Mostly negative 6 a 5 0 Vi 31 13 
Very negative 6 ) 5 7 21 48 46 
Don’t Know/Not 6 7 53 7 25 a 20 
Sure 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 109 44 19 28 330 151 341 


Notes: ' Ivano-Frankivsk, Lviv, and Ternopil Regions. * Chernivtsi Region. : Transcarpathia 
Region. “Rivne and Volyn Regions. ; Cherkassy, Chernihiv, Khmelnytsky, Kyiv City, Kyiv 
Region, Kirovohrad, Poltava, Sumy, Vinnytsia, and Zhytomyr Regions. : Crimea, Kherson, 
Mykolaiv, and Odesa Regions. z Dnipropetrovsk, Donetsk, Kharkiv, Luhansk, and Zaporizhzhia 


Regions. 
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Table 3. Attitudes towards the Ukrainian Insurgent Army in regions of Ukraine, the 2009 KIIS 


Survey, % 
Western Ukraine Eastern Ukraine 
Galicia | Volhynia | Bukovyna | Transcar- | Center | South East 
pathia 

Very positive 35 5 =) 0 2 1 1 
Mostly positive 25 11 10 36 9 > 1 
Neutral 24 68 19 50 25 13 21 
Mostly negative 5 5 5 0 17 30 15 
Very negative 5 5 5 7 20 48 44 
Don’t Know/Not 8 7 Di 7 26 a 18 
Sure 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 110 44 21 28 334 150 340 
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Table 4. Perceptions of the involvement of the OUN-B and the UPA in mass murder in regions 
of Ukraine, the 2009 KUS Survey, % 


Western Ukraine 


Eastern Ukraine 


Galicia | Volhynia | Bukovyna | Transcar- | Center | South East 
pathia 

Ukrainians, Poles 15 14 11 10 27 53 46 
and Jews 
Only Ukrainians 2 0 0 0 5 Z 4 
Only Poles 2 ps 0 0 iF 0 1 
Only Jews 0 2 0 5 1 2 4 
Not involved at all 51 Pag 5 31 12 6 6 
Don’t Know/Not 30 = 84 DD D2 37 40 
Sure 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 105 44 19 29 324 145 334 
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Table 5. Determinants of attitudes towards the OUN-B and the UPA, OLS regressions 


Standard Standard 

Error Error 
Volhynia -.684*** eS -.653*** 71 
Bukovyna -.836%** 240 -.672** 234 
Transcarpathia -.67 1 *** .206 -.653*** .201 
Center -1.129*** 114 -1.033*** rab 
South -1.383*** .162 -1.156*** 158 
East -1.264*** 149 -1.033*** .146 
Perception of mass =/ 33° °° 048 -. TAQ * 047 
murder involvement 
Ethnic Ukrainian Bigs .082 : 203" 081 
Ukrainian-speaker Bi Va a .103 : A8Q*** . 100 
Age -.005** .002 -.006*** O02 
Education 025 O17 : 021 O17 
Rural .249* 120 : .276* 117 
Male -.035 .062 -.034 .060 
Size of settlement 025 .028 : .036 028 
Constant 3.882*** 273 3.786%*** .266 
R squared 37 39 


N 813 817 


*** Statistically significant at the .001 level, ** statistically significant at .01 level, statistically 
significant at the .05 level. 
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Notes 


' In addition, many regional and local governments in Western Ukraine sponsored monuments to 
OUN and UPA leaders and renamed streets after them. Newspapers, such as Den, Dzerkalo 
Tyzhnia, Ukrainska Pravda, Ukraina Moloda, TV channels, such as the First National Channel 
and the 5"" Channel, and many regional mass media in Western Ukraine actively promoted 
historical revisionism and _ the political rehabilitation and heroization of the OUN and the UPA. 
* See “Yanukovich obeshchal razreshit do Dnia Pobedy situatsiyu s geroizatsiei Bandery.” RIA 
Novosti. Web. Apr. 12 2010. <http://www.rian.ru/politics/20100305/212378540.html>. 

> “Obrashenie k Presidentu Ukrainy Viktoru Yushchenko.” President of Russia. Web. Sep. 20 
2009. <http://archive.kremlin.ru/text/docs/2009/08/220743.shtml>. 

*“Uchwala Sejmu Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej z dnia 15 lipca 2009 r. w sprawie tragicznego losu 
Polakow na Kresach Wschodnich.” Biuro Prasowe Kancelarii Seymu. Web. Mar. 1 2010. 
<http://orka.sejm.gov.pl>. 

> See “European Parliament resolution of 25 February 2010 on the situation in Ukraine,” Feb. 25 
2010. European Parliament. Web. March 4 2010. <http://www.europarl.europa.eu>. 

° “Wiesenthal Center Blasts Ukrainian Honor for Nazi Collaborator.” Wiesenthal Center. Web. 
Feb. 27, 2010. <http://www.wiesenthal.com>. 

’ See Ukrainian National Memory Institute. Web. Apr. 7 2010. <http://www.memory.gov.ua>. 
® See Yushchenko’s interview in Tatiana Serwetnyk. “UPA walezyla o naszqa niepodleglosc,” 
Rzeczpospolita. Web. Mar. 6 2010. <http://www.rp.pl/artykul/402762.html>. The original text of 
the interview referred to 1.5 million of UPA members. 

” The inclusion of 12 non-OUN and non-UPA members does change the overall results. 

_ Higham (126) and Newton (420) based on other archival documents offer very brief and 
differing discussions of the veracity of the plot. 

'! The OUN-B also helped to organize anti-Jewish pogroms in a number of Western Ukrainian 
towns and cities in summer of 1941. 

'? See “Viktor Yuschchenko vidbuv z robochoiu poizdkoui na Volyn.” President of Ukraine. 
Web. Oct. 14, 2009. <http://president.gov.ua>. 

'S «Wolyn 1943. Komunikat z badan.” Public Opinion Research Center. Web. Apr. 18, 2009. 
<http://www.cbos.pl>. 

'4 “Heroi, tsinnosti ta mify suchasnoi Ukrainy: ohliad sotsiologichnych doslidzhen.” Institute of 
Politics. Web. 16 Feb. 2009. <http://www.polityka.in.ua>; “Symvoly ta tsinnosti suchasnoi 
Ukrainy.” Institute of Politics, Web. 16 Feb. 2009. <http://www.polityka.in.ua>. 

'S See “Rishennia sudu shchodo Bandery zasvidchylo kurs vlady na posylennia protustoiannia v 
suspilstvi- Yuschchenko.” Our Ukraine. Web. Apr. 11 2010. <http://razom.org.ua/news/5735>. 
'6 “Do proektu “Velyki ukraintsi.”” Kyiv International Institute of Sociology. Web. May 11, 
2008. <http://www.kiis.com.ua>. 

'7 “Ukraina. Vostok-Zapad: Edinstvo v Mnogoobrazii.” Research & Branding Group. Web. Apr. 
8 2010. <http://www.rb.com.ua>. 

'8 “Do proektu “Velyki ukraintsi.”” Kyiv International Institute of Sociology. Web. May 11, 
2008. <http://www.kiis.com.ua>. 

'° The data concerning Transcarpathia and Bukovyna have much larger margin of error because 
of the small number of the respondents in each of these regions. 
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Abstract 


This paper examines the political system, attitudes towards democracy, and their determinants in 
Ukraine before, during and after the “Euromaidan.” The research question is as follows: What 
type of political system has emerged in Ukraine since the “Euromaidan?” The related research 
question is to what extent political values in Ukraine are supportive of democracy. This study is 
based on theories of democratic, semi-democratic, and authoritarian political systems, 
democratization, and political culture. A number of major survey-based academic studies, 
conducted primarily before the “Orange Revolution,” concluded that mass political values in 
Ukraine were generally supportive of democracy, and that they did not preclude emergence of a 
consolidated democracy. Many previous studies presented the “Orange Revolution” as a 
democratic revolution that transformed Ukraine from semi-democracy or competitive 
authoritarianism to democracy. Democracy was often regarded as the most likely future path of 
political development of this post-Soviet state. The Western and Ukrainian media, the Western 
governments, and the Maidan government in Ukraine also generally presented the “Euromaidan’ 
as a democratic revolution that overthrew the authoritarian government as a result of mass 
peaceful protests. However, there is lack of academic studies of the political system and 
democratic values in Ukraine since the “Euromaidan.” This paper compares political systems in 
Ukraine before, during and after the “Euromaidan.” It uses data from different waves of the 
International Foundation for Electoral Systems surveys, the Pew Global Attitudes surveys, and 
the World Values Surveys to examine public attitudes towards democracy in Ukraine before and 
after the “Euromaidan.” It also compares democratic and authoritarian preferences in Ukraine 
with those in Poland and Russia, two similar post-communist countries with differing political 
cultures and divergent trajectories of democratization. Finally, this study implements multiple 
regression analysis of the determinants of attitudes towards democracy. It analyzes effects of 
political party preferences, regional historical legacies, religion, ethnicity, and other factors on 
pro-democracy views. The study also discusses implications of its findings for the prospects for 
liberal democracy in Ukraine and for the conflict between the West and Russia over Ukraine. 
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The “Euromaidan” Democracy Narratives and Research Questions 

The “Euromaidan” was a critical juncture in the political development of independent 
Ukraine. The Western and Ukrainian media, the Western governments, and the Maidan 
government in Ukraine presented the “Euromaidan” as a democratic revolution that overthrew 
the authoritarian government of Viktor Yanykovych as a result of mass peaceful protests led by 
pro-Western democratic parties and leaders. They nearly universally attributed all major cases of 
violence during the “Euromaidan” to the Yanukovych government, his police and security 
forces, and “titushki.” These cases of violence against the Maidan protesters along with laws 
aimed at limiting the protests and prosecuting the protesters were cited as examples of 
undemocratic and repressive nature of the Yanukovych government. For instance, such cases 
included widely publicized cases of police dispersal and beating of “Euromaidan” protesters, 
who were often called students, on November 30, 2013, beating of Tatiana Chornovol in 
December 2013, an abduction and a “crucifixion” of Dmytro Bulatov in the end of January 2014, 
killings of three protesters on January 22, 2014, and the Maidan massacre of some 70 protesters 
on February 18-20, 2014. 

In this dominant narrative, Yanukovych and his top officials lost their legitimacy and 
fled Kyiv and then from Ukraine to Russia because of their complicity in this mass murder and 
other cases of violence against protesters and because the government forces and the Party of 
Regions deputies abandoned Yanukovych after the Maidan massacre. The absolute majority of 
the parliament voted to dismiss him on February 22, 2014 after he fled Kyiv. 

In contrast, former president Yanukovych and members of his government after the 
“Euromaidan,” Russian and separatist politicians and the media presented the “Euromaidan” as a 


“fascist coup” and the Maidan government as a “fascist junta.” They often argued that this 


“coup” was organized or supported by the US government and presented the Maidan protests as 
dominated by fascists and violent extremists. Yanukovych and his former security and internal 
affairs ministers and Russian President Putin stated that not Yanukovych and the government 
forces but the Maidan opposition organized and carried out the Maidan massacre, and that 
Yanukovych fled because he became a target of an assassination by the opposition. 

Most academic studies generally characterized the “Euromaidan,” the cases of violence, 
the nature of the Yanukovych government and its overthrow similarly to the Western 
governments and the media. (See, for example, Marples and Mills, 2014; Onuch and Sasse, 
2016; Wilson, 2014). However, such studies often focused on the mass protests during the 
“Euromaidan” and uncritically relied on the representations of the “Euromaidan” by the Western 
and Ukrainian media and by the Western and the Maidan governments. Political communication 
research showed that the Western media often indexed their governments representations of 
conflicts in foreign countries, in particular, the “Euromaidan” in Ukraine, and often represented 
allied countries, such as Ukraine after the “Orange Revolution” and after the “Euromaidan” 
much more positively than non-allied countries among post-communist states, including Ukraine 
before the “Orange Revolution” and the “Euromaidan.” (See Boyd-Barrett, 2016; Katchanovski 
and Morley, 2012). 

Some studied raised doubts about this dominant narrative (See, for example, Sakwa, 
2015). A comprehensive study of the Maidan massacre concluded that this mass killing was a 
false flag operation carried out with covert involvement of elements of the far right and 
oligarchic organizations in order to delegitimize the existing government and government forces, 


in particular their monopoly on violence, and to seize power in Ukraine in an asymmetric 


conflict. (Katchanovski, 2015, 2016a, 2016c). However, there is lack of academic studies of the 
political system and democratic and in-democratic values in Ukraine since the “Euromaidan.” 

This paper examines the political system, attitudes towards democracy, and their 
determinants in Ukraine before and after the “Euromaidan.” The research question is as follows: 
What type of political system has emerged in Ukraine since the “Euromaidan?” The related 
research question is to what extent political values in Ukraine are supportive of democracy. This 
study uses theories of democracy, democratization, and political culture to compare the political 
system and attitudes towards democracy before, during and after the “Euromaidan.” It employs 
comparative and statistical analyses of several major surveys, such as the International 
Foundation for Electoral Systems (IFES) surveys, the World Values Surveys, and Pew Research 
Center’s Global Attitudes surveys, to examine fundamental orientations towards major aspects of 
democracy in Ukraine. 

Mass protests against the Yanukovych government during the “Euromaidan” after his 
postponement of the association and free trade agreement with the European Union, like similar 
protests during the “Orange Revolution” against the falsification of the results of the 2004 
presidential elections, and gaining of power by, respectively, the pro-Western Maidan opposition 
in 2014 and Viktor Yushchenko in the repeat second round of the 2004 elections were often cited 
as evidence of democratic values in Ukraine. Particularly Western Ukraine, whose residents 
disproportionally were among the protesters during the “Euromaidan” and the “Orange 
Revolution” and overwhelmingly voted for the Maidan parties and Yushchenko, was frequently 
regarded as a bastion of democracy. Some argued that a younger generation socialized in an 
independent Ukraine and whose members disproportionally participated in the “Euromaidan” 


and “Orange Revolution” became the bearer of democratic political values. (See Nikolayenko, 


2007). Stronger democratic values in Ukraine compared to Russia were a key factor explaining 
their diverging trajectories in terms of democratization. (Brudny and Finkel, 2011). 

A number of studies argued that Ukraine under Yanukovych was in the process of a 
retreat from democracy towards an autocracy. Specifically, Yanukovych was able to consolidate 
his power by formal and informal means, such as the abolition of the constitutional reform and 
use of security apparatus and judiciary to selectively target and prosecute opposition politicians, 
most notably Yulia Tymoshenko. Some studies attribute these processes to political values, 
particularly in primarily Russian-speaking Eastern and Southern regions. These regions, which 
overwhelmingly voted for Viktor Yanukovych and his Party of Regions, were regarded as 
bastions of authoritarianism, in contrast to Western and to a lesser extent Central Ukraine, which 
were viewed as drivers of the democratic Maidan and Orange revolutions and strongholds of 
democratic leaders and parties. (See, for example, Menon and Motyl, 2011). 

Similar arguments concerning undemocratic values in Crimea in Southern Ukraine and 
Donbas in Eastern Ukraine were made following the Russian annexation of Crimea and the start 
a separatist war in Donbas after the “Euromaidan.” The Ukrainian and Western governments and 
Ukrainian and to a lesser extent Western media presented the war in Donbas as a conventional 
war or a “hybrid war” between Ukraine and Russia and justified the use of military force by the 
Ukrainian government and far-right led armed formations for this reason. However, a number of 
academic studies classified this conflict as intrastate or a civil war which involved various forms 
of Russian military intervention. (See Katchanovski, 2016b; Kudelia, 2016; Robinson, 2016). 

The Freedom House democracy index classified Ukraine as the only “free” post-Soviet 
country, with the exception of the Baltic states, every year after the “Orange Revolution” from 


2005 to 2009. However, the victory of Viktor Yanukovych in the 2010 presidential elections 


brought a reversal in the trajectory of democratization. In 2010-2013, the Freedom House 
classified Ukraine as “partly free,” putting this post-Soviet country into the same category it was 
in prior to the “Orange Revolution.” After, the “Euromaidan,” the Freedom House rating of 
Ukraine improved by one point on a 14-point democracy scale, specifically in the political rights 
category, but Ukraine remained in the partly “free category.” (Freedom House, 2016). Such 
rating corresponds to a semi-democratic political system or a hybrid system which includes both 
democratic and authoritarian features. 

The Western media and politicians often contrasted the democratization of Ukraine after 
the “Euromaidan” and ‘the Orange Revolution” with a reversed process in Russia, which was 
often characterized as a dictatorship or non-democracy under President Putin. The Freedom 
House classified Russia as “non-free,” i.e. non-democratic since 2004 and “partly free” before. 
In contrast, Poland, another major post-communist country neighboring Ukraine, earned “free” 
rating since 1990, in particular, the maximal possible scores since 2004. (See Freedom House, 
2016). Poland was nearly universally regarded as a country which achieved democratic 
consolidation following the collapse of communism. However, since the change of the 
government as a result of the elections in 2015, Poland was frequently criticized in the leading 
Western media and by the EU for some undemocratic decisions, which were presented as a 
retreat from democracy. In contrast, Western governments and media did not offer such criticism 
of the Ukrainian government since the ““Euromaidan.” 

As noted, the Western media coverage of various foreign countries, including Ukraine, 
Russia, and Poland, is often biased for various political reasons and therefore cannot be treated 


as a reliable measure of democracy. Some scholars also argued that the Freedom House rating, in 


particular, of Russia has been biased for political reasons. (See Treisman, 2011, p. 341; 
Tsygankov and Parker, 2015). 

In contrast, the Polity index, developed by academic researchers, rated Ukraine as 
barely democracy in 1991-2013, but classified it as an anocracy, or semi-democracy/semi- 
autocracy in 2014-2015, i.e., as less democratic after the “Euromaidan.” The Polity classification 
and the rating of Ukraine in 2014-2015 and Russia since 2007 were the same. Russia was, like 
Ukraine, classified as barely democracy in 2000-2006. In comparison, the Polity index rated 
Poland since 1991as a democracy and as more democratic than both Ukraine and Russia. (Polity 
IVd, 2016). 

Western media, politicians, and many scholars often described the party system in 
Ukraine in terms of dichotomous categories of democratic Maidan and Orange parties, such as 
Fatherland, which was led by Yulia Tymoshenko and during the “Euromaidan” by Arsenti 
Yatseniuk, and “Our Ukraine” (led by Victor Yushchenko), and various undemocratic anti- 
Maidan and anti-Orange parties, such as the Party of Regions (led by Viktor Yanukovych) and 
the Communist Party (led by Petro Symonenko). The leaders of these parties (particularly 
Tymoshenko, Yatseniuk, and Yanukovych) were presented as polar opposites when it comes to 
democracy. Many Western policy-makers, specifically those from America, Britain, Canada, 
France, Germany, Sweden, and the European Union, as well as officials from other democratic 
countries and international organizations, declared an arrest and conviction of Yulia 
Tymoshenko under the Yanukovych government as politically motivated persecution of the 
opposition.! 

However, the differences between Maidan/Orange and anti-Maidan/anti-Orange parties 


in regards to democracy are not as significant as this dichotomy implies. Major parties in 


Ukraine before and after the “Euromaidan,” such as the Poroshenko Bloc, the Peoples Front, 
Fatherland, the Party of Regions, and the Opposition Bloc, represented interests of oligarchs to a 
significant extent, and they were motivated less by their public ideologies than by rent-seeking 
accomplished with the help of power. For instance, the Party of Regions and the Yulia 
Tymoshenko Bloc, which became the most popular political forces in Ukraine after the “Orange 
Revolution,” negotiated, prior to the 2010 presidential elections, a secret pact to form a joint 
coalition, eliminate direct elections of the president, and divide power for a long period of time. 
Petro Poroshenko, one of the “Euromaidan” leaders, who was elected as president of Ukraine in 
2014, was one of the founders of the Party of Regions and a minister in the Yanukovych 
government. 

Both the presidential elections won by Yanukovych in 2010 and by Poroshenko in 2014 
were regarded as generally free and fair by Organization for Security and Co-operation in Europe 
(OSCE) election observers. Similar assessments were given concerning the parliamentary 
elections in 2012 and 2014. However, these observations mostly pertained to voting on the 
voting day. 

A number of major survey-based academic studies, conducted primarily before the 
“Orange Revolution,” concluded that mass political values in Ukraine were generally supportive 
of democracy, and that they did not preclude emergence of a consolidated democracy. 
Democracy was often regarded as the most likely future path of political development of this 
post-Soviet state after both the “Euromaidan” and the “Orange Revolution,” which many 
previous studies also presented as a democratic revolution that transformed Ukraine from semi- 
democracy or competitive authoritarianism to democracy. (See, for example, Aslund and 


McFaul, 2006; Wilson, 2005, 2014). But such predictions ignored strong currents of 


undemocratic values that were shared to a certain extent not only by the Party of Regions and the 
Communist Party but also by political leaders and parties that branded themselves as democratic 
and pro-Western (See Katchanovski, 2008; Tudoroiu, 2007). Similar predictions concerning the 
future of democracy in Russia also ignore strong undemocratic values in this country 
(Katchanovski, 1997). 

For example, a survey-based study showed that Ukraine was be in the middle of the 
authoritarian values scale with somewhat greater level of authoritarianism level than in Poland 
(Pietsch, Miller and Karp, 2015). However, a majority of the respondents in Ukraine in a 2010 
survey soon after the Yanukovych election as president, viewed elections as fair, somewhat 
higher compared to Russia in 2012 (Mcallister and White, 2015). Pro-democratic attitudes 
affected positively views of the “Euromaidan” protests as legitimate in a quota sample-based 
survey limited to three cities in Ukraine (Beesley, 2016). 

Numerous studies have pointed out such factors as the level of economic development, 
civil society, political institutions (such as presidential or parliamentary systems), and 
international linkages and environments (such as integration with the European Union), that 
promote or hinder democracy in various countries, including Ukraine. (See Levitsky and Way, 
2010; Linz, 1990; Lipset, 1959; Przeworski, Alvarez, Cheibub, and Limongi, 2000). However, 
democracy also requires a supportive political culture or values, which involve fundamental 
orientations, beliefs, and norms. (Almond and Verba, 1965; Inglehart and Welzel, 2003; Lipset, 
1994; Lipset and Lakin, 2004; Putnam, Leonardi and Nanetti, 1993). 

Democratic, semi-democratic, and authoritarian political cultures are often linked to 
historical and religious legacies. For instance, the legacy of British colonial rule had a positive 


impact on the levels of democracy in various countries of the world. (Lipset and Lakin, 2004), 
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Similar lingering effects of legacies are likely to be found in Ukrainian regions, which belonged 
to different countries with different political systems prior to World War One and World War 
Two. These historical legacies include the relatively more democratic Austro-Hungarian rule 
before World War One in Galicia, Bukovyna, and Transcarpathia in Western Ukraine, as 
compared to the legacies of authoritarian rule present in the Russian Empire and the Ottoman 
Empire in other Ukrainian regions, and the relatively more democratic Czechoslovak, Polish, and 
Romanian rule in Western Ukraine (specifically Galicia, Bukovyna, Transcarpathia, and 
Volhynia) compared to totalitarian rule in Soviet Ukraine between World Wars One and Two. 
(Birch, 2000; Katchanovski, 2006a, 2006b). 

However, the effect of these historical legacies on democratic culture in the various 
regions of Ukraine is likely to prove less significant than the effect on pro-nationalist/pro- 
Western vs. pro-Communist/pro-Russian values, considering that the democratic experience 
resulting from the Austro-Hungarian Empire and inter-war-Poland, Romania, and 
Czechoslovakia was generally relatively short in duration, and because participation of 
Ukrainians in elections and democratic parties was much more limited compared to the 
participation of Poles or Czechs and Slovaks. 

Compared to Muslim countries, both Protestant and (since the last decades of the 20th 
century) Catholic countries have a much greater likelihood of being democratic. (Huntington, 
1991). Even the series of overthrows of longstanding authoritarian governments in 2011 in such 
Muslim countries as Egypt, Tunisia, and Libya, and the mass protest movements or violent 
rebellions against authoritarian regimes in several other countries, such as Yemen and Syria, did 
not alter this pattern. Consolidated liberal democracy in states such as Egypt, Tunisia, and Libya 


remains an unlikely prospect, as evidenced by strong popular backing for radical Islamist parties. 
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Even the overthrow of dictatorships in Afghanistan and Iraq by US-led military coalitions and 
the relatively prolonged occupations of these countries by the United States with the support of 
some other major Western democracies, such as the United Kingdom, did not turn these 
countries into democracies, despite predictions to the contrary by many scholars and policy- 
makers in the West. 

Western Christian religious legacies, compared to Muslim and Orthodox Christian 
legacies, tend to have positive effects on the democratization of post-communist states. (Pop- 
Eleches, 2007). A similar effect of religious legacies can be expected in Ukraine, since the 
country has a significant Greek Catholic population, concentrated mostly in Galicia and 
Transcarpathia, while its other regions are predominantly Orthodox. However, this effect might 
be muted to a certain extent, because Greek Catholicism combines allegiance to the Vatican and 
the Pope with the rituals and traditions of Orthodox Christianity and because the Greek Catholic 
Church was banned in Soviet Ukraine from the end of the 1940s until the end of the 1980s. 

In addition to the above-mentioned reasons, the effects of historical and religious legacies 
are diminished on a national level because the relatively more democratic historical legacies are 
generally limited to regions of Western Ukraine, whose population constitutes only about one- 
fifth of the total population of Ukraine. The Greek Catholic legacy is even more restricted 
according to region in Ukraine. But the impact of these elements of political culture is expected 
to be noticeable in comparisons of the levels of democratic attitudes in Ukraine with those of 
Russia and Poland. While tilting more towards Russia than Poland in terms of pro-democratic 
orientations, the pro-democratic values are likely to be stronger in Ukraine compared to Russia. 

Previous studies have also pointed out the salience of ethnic, language, and economic 


factors on the political attitudes and electoral preferences in Ukraine. For instance, they include 
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political differences between ethnic Ukrainians and a Russian minority, and Ukrainian and 
Russian-speakers in Ukraine (See, for example, Arel, 1995; Birch, 2000; Bloom and Shulman, 


2011; Katchanovski, 2006a, 2006b, 2016b). 


Methodology and Data 

This paper uses comparative analysis of the political systems before, during and after the 
“Euromaidan.” It compares different dimensions of democracy, which have been identified in 
various theoretical and empirical studies of democracy and democratization, before, during and 
after the “Euromaidan.” Such comparisons include political transition, elections, opposition, 
political prosecution, media freedom, the party system, and separation of power in different 
branches of the government. The paper relies on examination of a large number of sources in 
Ukrainian, Russian, and English, field research in Ukraine, findings of in-depth academic studies 
of specific cases of violence, and materials of trials and government investigations in Ukraine to 
assess which political forces were responsible for major cases of violence during and after the 
“Euromaidan.” 

This study uses comparative and statistical analyses of data from the Pew Research 
Center’s Global Attitudes surveys, the World Values Surveys, and the IFES surveys to examine 
levels and determinants of support for democracy in Ukraine. The paper analyzes the levels of 
democratic attitudes in Ukraine compared to Poland and Russia, two similar neighboring Slavic 
post-communist countries, which demonstrated divergent trajectories in terms of democratization 
and whose political cultures are linked to different historical and religious legacies. Poland, 
which achieved democratic consolidation following the collapse of communism, is a Catholic 


country. It experienced a relatively more democratic system compared to the Russian Empire and 
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the Soviet Union during, respectively, Austro-Hungarian and German imperial rule in large parts 
of its regions before World War One and during a significant part of the period after World War 
One and before World War Two. In contrast, Russia, which has experienced a reversal of its 
democratization since the beginning of the 2000s, is a predominantly Orthodox country with the 
relatively more authoritarian legacy of the Russian Empire and the totalitarian legacy of the 
Soviet Union. 

All surveys analyzed in this study are based on nationally representative weighted 
samples.” The IFES surveys, the Pew Research Center’s Global Attitudes surveys, and the World 
Values Surveys, provide different measures of democratic attitudes based on different types of 
questions concerning various aspects of democracy. (IFES, 2010, 2011, 2013a, 2013b, 2014, 
2015; Pew Research Center, 2009, 2011; World Values Survey, 2009). This is important, since 
reliance on a single type of question or a survey can skew the results of an analysis. For example, 
direct questions about support for democracy do not provide exact measures of the level of 
democratic values, because respondents often attach different meanings to the term “democracy” 
(See IFES, 2011). 

While responses to direct questions regarding democracy might not be entirely valid as 
a measure of the overall levels of democratic values, such questions can be useful for comparing 
relative levels of democratic orientation in Ukraine and other countries, such as Poland and 
Russia, and their changes over time. The IFES surveys also allow examination of changes in the 
levels of democratic attitudes in Ukraine before and after the “Euromaidan.” 
Finally, this study uses multiple regression analysis of the determinants of democratic 
attitudes in the 2009 Pew Research Center’s Global Attitudes Survey in Ukraine. The dependent 


variables include the following measures of views towards democracy: the democracy index, 
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support for a change to a multiparty system, relative preference for a democracy vs. a strong 
leader, and preference for democracy vs. a strong economy. The democracy index is derived by 
means of factor analysis based on six questions concerning the importance (for the respondent) 
of living in a country where one can openly say what they think and “can criticize the (state or 
government),” “honest elections are held regularly with a choice of at least two political parties,” 


99 66. 


“there is a judicial system that treats everyone in the same way,” “the military is under the 


99 66. 


control of civilian leaders,” “the media can report the news without (state or government) 
censorship,” and “you can practice your religion freely.” These questions form a single factor. 
The democracy index reliability coefficient (alpha) is .77. 

Independent variables include such factors such as region, religion, political party 
preference, ethnicity, language, and age. The Western region dummy and the Party of Regions 
adherents dummy are the omitted variables in the regression models, because they serve as 
yardsticks for comparison, respectively, with attitudes of residents of other regions and 
supporters of other parties. The regression models also control for the effects of such socio- 
demographic factors as gender, education level, and place of residence. While the 2009 survey 
data does not take into account political changes, especially since the “Euromaidan,” 
fundamental values concerning democracy are more stable than attitudes and are unlikely to 
change radically over such relatively short period of time from a political culture perspective. 


Furthermore, the survey included Crimea and separatist-controlled Donbas, whose representative 


samples are not included in surveys conducted since spring 2014. 


The Political Systems before, during, and after the “Euromaidan” 
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Yanukovych and his Party of Regions were involved in an attempt to gain power by 
falsifying the results of the 2004 presidential elections in his favor. He lost the additional round 
of the elections following mass protests, called the “Orange Revolution.” However, the 
presidential elections that Yanukovych narrowly won in 2010 were largely free and fair. This 
means that there was a democratic transition from the Viktor Yushchenko government to the 
Yanukovych government. The Party of Regions won the local elections in most Eastern, 
Southern, and Central regions in 2010 and the parliamentary elections on October 28, 2012, but 
both these elections were somewhat less free and fair compared to previous elections held under 
Yushchenko. The Yanukovych government used the administrative resources and bribes to 
elections commissions and opposition parties, specifically during the 2012 elections.? 

In contrast, comprehensive studies of the Maidan massacre and the role of the far right 
in this mass killing that are based on analysis of a large amount of various sources of evidence 
show that Yanukovych and his government lost power as a result of a violent overthrow during 
the “Euromaidan” in 2014. This analysis indicates that an alliance of elements of leadership of 
oligarchic parties, such as Fatherland, and far right parties and organizations, such as Svoboda 
and the Right Sector, were involved in the massacre of both police and protesters on February 
18-20, 2014. This mass killing was a false flag operation organized and successfully carried out 
in order to seize power in an asymmetric conflict by means of delegitimizing the Yanukovych 
government and monopoly on violence of his government. Various evidence, such as testimonies 
of some 100 eyewitnesses, primarily Maidan protesters, videos, intercepts of radio- 
communications of Interior Troops and Security Service of Ukraine (SBU) Alfa commanders 
and snipers, results of forensic ballistic and medical examinations, admissions by the Maidan 


“snipers,” and results of Prosecutor General Office (GPU) investigations show that the absolute 
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majority of both the police and the Maidan protesters were killed and wounded by covert units of 
“snipers” from the Maidan-controlled buildings. (See Katchanovski, 2015, 2016a, 2016c). 
Yanukovych and most members of his government fled Kyiv and then Ukraine soon after 
the Maidan massacre because of this violence and threat of new violence by the elements of the 
Maidan opposition after the government forces protecting the government leaders and 
government centers withdrew following a parliament vote stipulating such a withdrawal on 
February 21, 2014 and following a failure of the Maidan opposition to accept an internationaly- 
mediated agreement calling for early presidential elections. The parliament vote dismissing 
Yanukovych did not adhere to constitutional provisions concerning impeachment of president, 
and it lacked a constitutional majority of votes in favor. In addition, a commander of a Right 
Sector linked covert unit of Maidan shooters involved in the Maidan massacre admitted that his 
special Maidan company forced a part of the deputies to vote for the dismissal of the 
Yanukovych government and elections of the new Maidan-led government.* 
(See Katchanovski, 2015, 2016c). 

This means that the transition of power from the government to opposition was not 
democratic in this case. The Maidan massacre was used as one of major sources of the Maidan 
government legitimacy and justification for prosecution of Yanukovych and his government 
members. Because of the undemocratic transition during the “Euromaidan,” the early 
presidential and parliamentary elections held after the “Euromaidan” and won by Petro 
Poroshenko, one of Maidan leaders, and by Maidan parties, were only partially free and fair. 
Yanukovych who was leading the elections polls prior to and during the “Euromaidan,” was 
prevented from running in the early 2014 presidential elections. The Party of Regions, which 


also was leading the polls during the “Euromaidan,” did not take part in the early parliamentary 
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elections in 2014. But a remaining faction of this party was rebranded as the Opposition Bloc 
and took part in both elections. There were also attacks by far right activists and other forms of 
intimidation against presidential candidates, who, respectively, were a member of the parliament 
from the Party of Regions, a governor of the Kharkiv Region from the Party of Regions, and the 
Communist Party leader. 

The Communist Party of Ukraine (CPU) was banned because of its name and symbols 
under the “decommunization” law adopted in 2015. CPU was not allowed to run in the 2015 
local elections for this reason, but it was able to de facto field a part of its candidates under an 
umbrella of another leftwing party. The Opposition Bloc was de facto excluded from running in 
the 2015 local elections in its strongholds in Kharkiv and the Kharkiv Region because of denied 
or delayed registration. Therefore, the presidential, parliamentary, and the local elections after 
the “Euromaidan” were significantly less free and fair compared to the previous elections in 
independent Ukraine, with the exceptions of the second round of the 2004 presidential elections, 
which were annulled by the Supreme Court because of vote counting fraud in favor of 
Yanukovych. 

The field research by the author and various media and election observers reports show 
that vote buying was used by candidates from oligarchic parties and networks in the 
parliamentary elections before and after the “Euromaidan.” For instance, local oligarchs and their 
proxies won elections in two majoritarian districts in the Volyn Region in Western Ukraine in 
2012, 2014, and 2016 with help of cash payments in the amounts of 200 hryvnias to voters and 
other monetary and in kind bribes distributed by charity foundations of these oligarchs. 

The Yanukovych government prosecuted Yulia Tymoshenko, a former prime-minister 


and a leader of oligarchic Yulia Tymoshenko Bloc, on abuse of power charges, and Yurii 
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Lutsenko, a former minister of internal affairs and a leader of Our-Ukraine-People’s Self- 
Defense Bloc, on misappropriation of government money charges. However, both these cases 
involved political prosecution because such charges were selectively applied to these opposition 
candidates. (See Popova, 2013). The scale and scope of the political prosecution increased 
significantly after the “Euromaidan.” Former president Yanukovych, prime-minister Azarov, the 
ex-minister of Internal Affairs Viktor Zakharchenko, and many other former members of the 
government were publicly accused by the new government leaders and the GPU with creating a 
criminal organization aiming to seize power, ordering the massacre of the Maidan protesters, and 
involvement in corruption. However, no evidence of such an order to massacre the Maidan 
protesters was made public. A comprehensive study of the Maidan massacre and the GPU 
investigation both found, contrary to claims of the top Maidan government leaders, no evidence 
that the protesters were killed by snipers of SBU Alfa or other government units or any Russian 
government or “third force” snipers. (See Katchnaovski, 2015, 2016c). 

There is various evidence that the prosecution and trial of special Berkut company 
members, who were charged with the killing of 48 out of 49 protesters on February 20, 2014, 
were falsified with involvement from the top of the government. For example, a forensic ballistic 
examination conducted on the prosecution request with help of an automatic computer based 
system in January 2015 determined that bullets extracted from killed Maidan protesters did not 
match bullet samples from Kalashnikov assault rifles with which members of the Berkut special 
company were then armed.° Interpol cited political prosecution as a reason for its refusals to 
place Yanukovych, members of his government, and Berkut special police company 
commanders and servicemen on its wanted list. (Katchanovski, 2015, 2016c). While various 


evidence indicates involvement of Yanukovych and many of his government members in 
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corruption during the time when they were in power, their prosecution on corruption charges is 
selective, like in the Tymoshenko and Lutsenko cases, since government members in these 
instance did not face any prosecution in spite of various evidence of similar involvement in 
corruption. 

In contrast to the Yanukovych government, there were many cases of prosecution on 
explicitly political charges, such as separatism and terrorism after the “Euromaidan.” For 
example, Oleksandr Yefremov, the former head of the Party of Regions faction in the parliament, 
and Alla Aleksandrovska, a CPU leader in the Kharkiv Region and a former member of the 
parliament, were arrested and charged with separatism in 2016. But no evidence of their 
involvement in separatism was publicly revealed or available. Various social media users were 
charged with public support for separatism and public calls to change the borders of Ukraine or 
overthrow the Ukrainian government for posting links to publications and statements of self- 
proclaimed separatist republics in Donbas. Ruslan Kotsaba, a Western Ukrainian journalist, was 
arrested and charged by SBU with state treason for posting on YouTube his video opposing the 
military draft, calling the war in Donbas a civil war and for giving interviews to television in 
Russia. However, his sentence was overturned on appeal. Myroslava Berdnyk, a popular 
Ukrainian blogger, faced a criminal prosecution in terrorism and separatism-related case because 
of her blog posts opposing the Maidan government and its policies. 

The Maidan parties formed official opposition in the parliament during the Yanukovych 
presidency and openly opposed his government and policies in the parliament and in the 
“Euromaidan” mass protests. In contrast, the official parliament online database shows that there 
was not a single vote ‘against’ in the absolute majority of the votes in the parliament remaining 


after the “Euromaidan” even though it still included then many deputies from the Communist 
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Party and the former Party of Regions.° The Opposition Bloc, formed by a part of the Party of 
Regions leaders and members, acted mostly as a nominal opposition and many of its deputies 
often voted along with the ruling Maidan coalition, for example, during the no confidence vote in 
the Arsenii Yatseniuk government. Serhii Liovochkin, one of the Opposition Bloc leaders and 
the former head of the Yanukovych presidential administration, participated in a meeting with 
Poroshenko and Dmytro Firtash, an oligarch, in Vienna. This meeting resulted in a secret 
agreement to support the election of Poroshenko, specificlaly by UDAR party, which was one of 
the leading Maidan parties, but was covertly sponsored by Firtash and Liovochkin. 

The comparative analysis shows a significant deterioration of the media freedom after 
the “Euromaidan.” Although Yanukovych, his party and the government used Firtash and 
Liovochkin-owned Inter TV channel and some other TV channels during the elections 
campaigns, these TV channels offered overwhelmingly pro-Maidan coverage of the violent 
police dispersal of “Euromaidan” protesters on November 30, 2013 and the Maidan massacre on 
February 20, 2014. Such coverage helped to significantly increase popular support for the 
Maidan parties and delegitimize the Yanukovych government. In contrast to some opposition 
channels, such as 5 Kanal, owned by Poroshenko, during the Yanukovych presidency, no anti- 
Maidan opposition national TV channels remained since the “Euromaidan.” Similarly, no major 
anti-Maida opposition national newspaper remainrf after the “Euromaidan.” Broadcasts of nearly 
all Russian TV channels were banned in Ukraine by the Maidan government, which also 
established the Ministry of Information to promote the government propaganda and counter- 
propaganda during the war in Donbas. The Myrotvorets website, created with involvement of 
government officials to publicly list names of separatists and other “anti-Ukrainian” persons, 


accused Western and Ukrainian journalists, in particular from many leading media outlets in 
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support of terrorists because they received accreditation from a separatist agency in order to 
cover the conflict on Donbas. This website published the names and the contact information of 
these journalists. Oles Buzyna, an opposition journalist and writer, was assassinated near his 
home by activists of C14, a neo-Nazi affiliate of Svoboda, soon after this government-linked 
website posted his name and home address. 

The “Euromaidan” started as a mass protest movement against the Yanukovych decision 
to suspend signing of an association and free trade agreement with the European Union in the 
end of November 2013. The mass protest turned into the anti-government following a violent 
dispersal and beating of a few hundred remaining protesters by the Berkut anti-riot police on 
November 30, 2013. Surveys and other data show that “Euromaidan” protesters were mainly 
motivated by the police violence and the Yanukovych government refusal to sign the EU 
association and free trade agreement.’ The absolute majority of “Euromaidan” protesters were 
peaceful and unarmed, but the peaceful mass protests were not able to replace the Yanukovych 
government. The far right organizations and violent and armed protesters constituted a minority 
of the protesters. However, they played a disproportionate role in violent attacks against the 
police and government centers from the start of the “Euromaidan,” in particular, during the 
police dispersal of the Maidan on November 30, 2013. They had a key role in the escalation of 
the violence during the ““Euromaidan” and a violent overthrow of the Yanukovych government. 

Various evidence indicates that the Maidan leaders knew in advance about a plan to 
disperse the Maidan protesters on November 30" by the Berkut police units. However, they not 
only did not intervene but also exploited this violent dispersal in order to significantly boost the 
popular protest, which was then dwindling. For example, Anatolii Hrytsenko, a Maidan 


politician, stated that the Maidan leaders knew in advance about this dispersal, because the 
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opposition was able to intercept radio communications of Berkut concerning this dispersal.* An 
eyewitness stated in her TV interview that shortly before November 30th she accidentally 
overhead a discussion among Maidan politicians about the planned police dispersal of the 
Maidan protesters and that it would be violent.® 

Similarly, the Maidan leaders attributed the beating of Tetiana Chornovol in December 
2013 and an abduction of Dmytro Bulatov in January 2014 to the Yanukovych government in 
order to galvanize mass protests during the “Euromaidan.” The analysis of the various evidence 
and a court verdict showed that Chornovol was beaten in a road rage incident. A court after the 
“Euromaidan” convicted the same persons who were arrested during the Yanukovych presidency 
and charged with her beating.!° The analysis of his abduction, the official investigation outcome, 
and the admission of his fellow Automaidan leaders in fall 2014 show that Bulatov’s abduction 
was staged. The Council of Europe report revealed that the investigation did not identify any 
suspects and did not collect any evidence, apart from the Bulatov’s statement that he was 
abducted.!! Various evidence, such as videos and recordings of livestreams, and admissions of 
leaders of the Right Sector, show that Maidan protesters and activists, who were identified by the 
Maidan leaders and some researchers as agents provocateurs working for the Yanukovych 
government and who played key roles in the violent attacks on the presidential administration on 
December 1, 2013, the parliament in January 2014, and the Party of Regions headquarters on 
February 18, 2014, were in fact members of the far right organizations, football ultras, and other 
Maidan activists who joined the police and National Guard volunteer units after the 
“Euromaidan.” The analysis of various evidence and the investigation findings suggest that the 


first three Maidan protesters were killed not by the police but from a very close distance in the 
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Maidan-controlled area and that the Maidan far right was involved in these killings. (See 
Katchanovski, 2016c). 

The Yanukovych government forces used force on November 30 and December 11, 
2013 to disperse the “Euromaidan” protesters. The Yanukovych government and its police and 
SBU formations again resorted to force and violence to disperse the Maidan protesters after the 
Maidan opposition activists, in particular from the far right organizations, attacked the 
parliament and the Party of Regions headquarters on February 18, 2014. However, a study of this 
massacre, the government investigation, and the media did not produce evidence that these units 
received an order to use live ammunition to kill unarmed Maidan protesters or that they 
intentionally massacred the Maidan protesters, with exceptions of a few protesters who 
apparently died as a result of the police beating during the dispersal. However, Yanukovych after 
these cases of violence stopped the government forces and conducted negotiations with Maidan 
opposition leaders. The parliament following Yanukovych pressure adopted in January 2014 a 
series of laws which were aimed at severely limiting the mass anti-government protests. But 
some of such laws, for instance, banning masks during protests, also existed in certain Western 
democracies, such as Canada. 

A large-scale comprehensive quantitative research project found that violence and other 
repressive measures were much more often used against mass protests after the “Euromaidan” 
than before and during the “Euromaidan.” This comparison excluded separatist protests after the 
“Euromaidan.”! 

The Maidan government did not use force to stop secession and Russian annexation of 
Crimea with help of Russian military intervention in this region immediately after the 


“Euromaidan.” However, various evidence indicates the involvement of national and regional 
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government in the massacre of separatists in Odesa by the far right organizations, ultras and the 
Maidan Self-Defense. (See Katchanovski, 2016c). The Maidan-led governments relied on 
military force and far right-led armed volunteer police and National Guard units to suppress pro- 
Russian separatist rebellion in Donbas in Eastern Ukraine. Then acting president Oleksander 
Turchynov authorized the use of force by declaring the Anti-Terrorist Operation (ATO) in this 
region in April 2014 even though violence by armed separatists did not fit common political 
science definitions of terrorists. 

The government justified the reliance on force by presenting the conflict in Donbas as a 
defensive war with Russia. However, the analysis of various evidence shows that this is civil war 
with involvement of Russian volunteers and a direct Russian military intervention and 
participation in combat in August 2014 and February 2015 and other forms of Russian backing 
of separatists (Katchanovski, 2016b, Robinson, 2016). The list of separatists sanctioned by the 
Ukrainian government shows that out of 188 separatist leaders, commanders, officials, and 
fighters on this list, 64% were identified as Ukrainian citizens, 8% Russian citizens, 4% citizens 
of other countries, and 24% had no citizenship information. !? Similarly, a leaked and 
Myrotvorest-published list of 1,572 people, who joined armed formations of the Donetsk Peoples 
Republic (DNR) in summer of 2014, included 78% of Ukrainian citizens, 19% Russian citizens, 
2% citizens of other countries, and 1% persons with unknown citizenship. (See Katchanovski, 
2016c, pp. 45-46). 

After the 2010 presidential elections, Yanukovych consolidated and increased his power 
by formal and informal means and attempted to limit power and institute informal control over 
other branches of government. Specifically, the Constitutional Court increased his formal 


presidential power by abolishing the constitutional reform and by issuing another ruling that 
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individual deputies from the opposition parties can join a coalition. The Party of Regions 
established the coalition in 2010 by enticing or bribing opposition and independent deputies to 
join its new ruling coalition. This allowed Yanukovych to secure a dismissal of Tymoshenko 
from the prime-minister position and an approval of Mykola Azarov, a Party of Regions leader, 
as prime-minister. Lists of covert payments by the Party of Regions show amounts of millions of 
dollars each given to the Constitutional Court, the Central Electoral Commission, the Our 
Ukraine party, and a deputy from the Yulia Tymoshenko Bloc in 2010-2012.'* 

Poroshenko after his election as president in 2014 resorted to similar means to increase 
his power and institute informal control over other branches of government. He secured an 
appointment of Volodymyr Groysman from the Poroshenko Bloc as prime-minister in 2016. A 
new law gave Poroshenko control over appointments and dismissals of judges during a transition 
period. In addition, he like Yanukovych obtained informal influence over courts to issue 
favorable decisions in various cases. A lustration law and informal means were used to remove 
many ex-Party of Regions members and appointees from the national and local government, the 
police, the military, prosecutor offices, and SBU. Several pro-Yanukovych judges were 
dismissed by the parliament from the Constitutional Court after the “Euromaidan.” After threats 
of new dismissals of the judges and a meeting with Andriy Parubiy, the head of the parliament 
and the former commander of the Maidan Self-Defense, the Constitutional Court reversed its 
leaked decision to declare the lustration law unconstitutional. 

The Yanukovych party and the Maidan parties formed alliances with parties that had 
then or in the recent past non-democratic ideology. The Party of Regions coalition included the 
Communist Party of Ukraine. Although it abandoned or moderated some key undemocratic 


elements of the communist ideology, the CPU was a successor to the Ukrainian branch of the 
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Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which was a totalitarian organization for most of its 
history. The Maidan opposition parties formed an alliance with far right Svoboda and the Right 
Sector during the “Euromaidan.” Svoboda was founded as the Social National Party, which 
combined elements of radical nationalism and neo-Nazism in its ideology and party symbols, but 
Svoboda moderated its original public image since 2004. The Right Sector was an alliance of the 
radical nationalist and neo-Nazi organizations and football (soccer) ultras. Svoboda had four 
ministers and the Prosecutor General in the first Maidan government. The Right Sector, 
Svoboda, and other far right organizations organized and led police and National Guard units, 
and some leaders and members of these far right organizations were appointed to senior positions 
in the National Police, the military, and SBU. (Katchanovski. 2016c) 

These comparisons on balance suggest a significant retreat since the “Euromaidan” on 
some of the key features of democracy and the undemocratic seizure of power by means of the 
covert Maidan massacre of the protesters and the police. The analysis indicates that Ukraine 
moved from a semi-democratic political system, which combined democratic and authoritarian 
features, during the Yanukovych presidency, including during the “Euromaidan,” to a largely 
authoritarian system with some remaining democratic elements, such as a multiparty system, 
after the “Euromaidan.” Poroshenko has been in process of attempting to consolidate this largely 


authoritarian system during his presidency. 


Democratic and Authoritarian Attitudes 
The IFES surveys show an increase in perception of Ukraine as a democracy after the 
“Euromaidan” from 26-31% in 2010-2013 to 46% in September 2014. However, this increase 


was followed by a new decline in 2015 when 35% of the respondents described Ukraine as a 
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democracy. Because the IFES surveys after the “Euromaidan” excluded Crimea and Donbas, two 
most pro-Russian and anti-Maidan regions, the perception of Ukraine as a democracy in 2015 
would not significantly differ compared with surveys conducted during the Yanukovych 
presidency. (See Table 1). 

[Table 1 and 2 about here] 

The IFES surveys show a similar pattern of changes after the “Euromaidan” on the 
question concerning preference for democracy over non-democratic government. Like in the 
World Values Surveys and Pew surveys, majority of the respondents in Ukraine expressed 
support for a democratic form of government over a non-democratic one on a direct question. 
But there is a reversed pattern when choices involving trade-offs between the democratic rights 
of citizens and economic development or maintenance of order are introduced. Majorities of the 
respondents in the IFES surveys in 2010-2013 agreed that it should be a priority for Ukraine to 
pursue economic development, even if it meant foregoing some democratic rights. While 47% of 
the respondents voiced such preference in 2015, the exclusion of the respondents in Crimea and 
Donbas might account for a significant part of the changes. (Table 1). 

The 2005-2006 wave of the World Values Surveys demonstrates that the absolute 
majority (81%) of the residents of Ukraine, excluding those who were undecided, expressed a 
favorable opinion towards a democratic political system soon after the “Orange Revolution.” The 
overall level of support for democracy in Ukraine was comparable in the mid-2000s to Poland 
(84%) and Russia (79%). However, in the 1995-97 and 1999 waves of this survey, Ukraine was 
more supportive of democracy than Russia was. The overall opposition to a democratic system in 


Ukraine (20%) was similar to the levels recorded in the mid and late 1990s (20 and 16%, 
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respectively). The absolute majority of Ukrainian residents, like both their Polish and Russian 
counterparts, were opposed to having the army govern their countries. (Table 2). 

However, Ukrainians in the mid-2000s were slightly more likely than Russians and 
much more likely than Poles to back a political system with a strong leader who does not bother 
with parliament and elections (65, 57, and 31%, respectively). There was a comparable pattern in 
the second half of the 1990s (Table 2). The Pew Research Center’s Global Attitudes Surveys in 
2009 demonstrated that respondents from Ukraine, compared to Poland, were much more 
supportive of “a leader with a strong hand” than a democratic form of government. In 
comparison with Russia, the views of Ukrainians on this question were similar in 2011 and less 
democratic in 2009 but somewhat more democratic in spring 1991, 2002, and 2007. (See Table 
3). 

The Pew surveys show that Ukrainians expressed much lower support for a change to a 
multiparty system compared to Poles, and, to a somewhat lesser extent, compared to Russians. 
For example, in 2009, 36% of the respondents in Ukraine, 61% of those in Russia, and 81% of 
those in Poland approved or approved strongly such a change (Table 4). There was a partial 
exception in spring 1991, when a somewhat greater percentage of Ukrainians than Russians 
(80% and 70%, respectively) backed a multiparty system. 

[Table 3 and 4 about here] 

The democracy index indicates somewhat more pro-democracy attitudes of Ukrainians 
compared to Russians but somewhat less pro-democratic attitudes compared to Poles. (See Table 
5). This index created from the 2009 Pew Research Center’s Global Attitudes Survey combines 
questions concerning different aspects of democracy. The democracy index is derived by means 


of factor analysis based on six questions concerning the importance (for the respondent) of living 
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in a country where one can openly say what they think and “can criticize the (state or 
government),” “honest elections are held regularly with a choice of at least two political parties,” 


99 66. 


“there is a judicial system that treats everyone in the same way,” “the military is under the 


99 66. 


control of civilian leaders,” “the media can report the news without (state or government) 
censorship,” and “you can practice your religion freely.” These questions form a single factor. 
The democracy index scale reliability coefficient (alpha) is acceptable (.77). 

However, the levels of pro-democratic preferences become very different when a choice is 
given between a “strong economy” and “a good democracy.” Only 13% of Ukrainian and 16% of 
Russian respondents, compared to 40% of their Polish counterparts, expressed preference for the 
democracy (see Table 5). 

The multiple OLS regression analysis of the 2009 Pew Research Center’s Global 
Attitudes Survey shows that determinants of democratic attitudes in Ukraine often varied 
depending upon the specific measure of these attitudes being used. For example, the average 
respondent in Crimea scored much lower on the democracy index than the average respondent in 
historically Western Ukraine, keeping other factors constant. But this regional pattern was 
reversed on two other questions. Crimea residents expressed greater support, compared to their 
Western Ukrainian counterparts, for change to multiparty system and for democracy vs. 
economy. The other Southern regions had less pro-democracy attitudes than the West on the 
democracy index and the democracy vs. economy question but more pro-democracy attitudes on 
the support for democracy vs. a strong leader question. The respondents in the East were much 
less likely than their counterparts in the historical West to express preference for democracy 
when it involved a tradeoff with strong economy. The average respondent in Kyiv City showed 


stronger support for the change from the one party to multiparty system than the average 
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respondent in Western Ukraine. The Center was less pro-democracy compared to the West on 
the democracy vs. economy question. (See Table 6). 

All these effects were statistically significant. The regional variables were statistically 
insignificant in all other cases. Standardized (beta) regression coefficients show that the Crimea 
dummy variable was the strongest determinant of the democracy index, while the Center dummy 
variable had the strongest impact on the democracy vs. economy question. (See Table 6). 

[Table 6 about here] 

Greek Catholics scored higher on the democracy index, and they were more supportive 
of the change to a multiparty system, when other factors were held constant in the regression 
analysis in the regression analysis. Russian-speakers expressed greater approval of the multiparty 
system compared to Ukrainian-speakers. Age affected negatively approval of the multiparty 
system and preference for democracy over a strong leader. The education level was positively 
associated with approval of the change to a multiparty system. The effects of these variables 
were Statistically significant in all these cases. (Table 6). 

Supporters of the Our Ukraine-People’s Self-Defense Bloc expressed significantly 
greater approval, compared to the Party of Regions voters, concerning the change to a multiparty 
system and preferences for democracy vs stronger leader rule and vs. priority of the economy. 
These effects were statistically significant. However, the Our Ukraine-People’s Self-Defence 
Bloc was supported at the time of the 2009 Pew survey by only 4% of the residents of Ukraine, 
excluding undecided respondents. Likely voters of other major parties and electoral blocs, such 
as the Communist Party, the Yulia Tymoshenko Bloc, and the Lytvyn Bloc, did not differ 
significantly from Party of Regions-likely voters on all four measures of democratic attitudes. 


(See Table 6).!° 
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Conclusion 
Although the “Euromaidan,” like the “Orange Revolution,” was generally regarded as a 

democratic revolution that created favorable conditions for democracy in Ukraine, this study 
reaches different conclusions. The analysis shows a significant retreat on some of the key 
elements of democracy since the “Euromaidan.” While narratives by the Western media and 
governments and previous studies mostly focused on mass protests during the “Euromaidan,” the 
mass protests were used by some oligarchic and far right elements from the Maidan leadership 
and organizations to seize power by means of the covert Maidan massacre of the protesters and 
the police. This study indicates that Ukraine moved from a semi-democratic political system, 
which combined democratic and authoritarian features, during the Yanukovych presidency, in 
particular, during the “Euromaidan,” to a largely authoritarian system with some remaining 
democratic elements after the “Euromaidan.” Poroshenko has attempted to consolidate this 
largely authoritarian system during his presidency. 

The analysis of the IFES surveys, the World Values Surveys, and the Pew Global 
Attitudes surveys demonstrates that democratic political culture has not become deeply 
entrenched in Ukraine. Although the majority of Ukrainians expressed high levels of support for 
democracy in response to direct questions, these seemingly democratic attitudes are, to a 
significant extent, shallow. When given an alternative, the majority of respondents, with the 
partial exception of the 2015 IFES survey, expressed preference for a strong leader or a strong 
economy over a democratic system and disapproved of the change to a multiparty system 
following the break-up of the Soviet Union. 

The basic attitudes concerning democracy have not changed radically since the 


“Euromaidan,” compared to the pre-Maidan era. The rise of pro-democratic attitudes, in spring 
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1991 shortly before the collapse of the Soviet communism and independence of Ukraine 
attributed to a temporary shift in popular opinion as a result of democratization during the 
Mikhail Gorbachev Communist Party leadership and presidency of the Soviet Union. A similar 
increase immediately after the “Euromaidan was short-term and can be linked to representation 
of the “Euromaidan” by the media and politicians in Ukraine as a democratic popular revolution 
that overthrew the Yanukovych dictatorship, which resorted to violent dispersal, beating, and 
mass killing of peaceful “Euromaidan” protesters and activists. 

The regression analysis produced mixed results concerning the effects of distinct historical 
legacies, specifically more democratic legacy in Western Ukraine compared to other regions. 
However, the Greek Catholicism had positive effect on some measures of the democratic 
attitudes. The statistical analysis also showed no significant differences among self-identified 
likely voters of major political parties that would be on the opposite sides of the ““Euromaidan,” 
with the exception of Our Ukraine. Comparative analysis indicated that respondents in Ukraine 
were closer to Russia than to Poland on many measures of democratic attitudes, and their values 
were generally much less democratic compared to those held in Poland. 

This study also contributes to understanding of such major political developments, as a 
civil war and Russian military interventions in Crimea and Donbas and to a conflict between the 
West and Russia over Ukraine after the “Euromaidan.” The policy of the Western democracies, 
in particular the United States, concerning their support for the undemocratic transition of power 
during the “Euromaidan” and other moves towards largely undemocratic political system by the 
Maidan-led governments requires additional research. 

This study suggests ceteris paribus that the prospects for democracy in Ukraine are 


impeded by partially democratic and partially authoritarian values. The undemocratic elements 
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of the political culture in Ukraine manifested themselves in certain authoritarian tendencies of 
the Yanukovych presidency and in the move to a largely authoritarian political system after the 
“Euromaidan.” However, such mixed values make the future political system in Ukraine more 
compatible with a semi-democratic hybrid political system than with a consolidated autocracy or 
democracy. 

Although political culture evolves gradually over generations, it is only one among a 
number of important factors of democracy. Other factors, which can change over a relatively 
short period of time (for example, the EU offering Ukraine a real prospect for membership or a 
coup by the far right), can turn Ukraine into a consolidated democracy or autocracy. However, 
the membership of Ukraine in the EU is unlikely likely to happen in the foreseeable future, while 


a far-right coup became possible after the “Euromaidan.” 
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Table 1 Attitudes towards democracy in Ukraine before and after the “Euromaidan,” IFES Surveys, % 


September July April October | September | September 
2010 2011 2012 2013 2014* 2015* 

Is Ukraine a democracy? 
Yes 31 21 30 26 46 Bp) 
No 51 56 a2 59 3° 42 
Both 16 18 18 15 21 23 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Agree most with the statement 
Democracy is preferable to any other form of 38 4] 52, 44 fie) 58 
government 
In certain situations, a non-democratic 30 21 26 23 15 25 
government can be preferable 
To people like me, it doesn't matter what form a2 38 PP 33 12 19 
of government we have 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Agree most with the statement 
It should be a priority for Ukraine to pursue 58 60 a5 47 
economic development, even if it means 
foregoing some democratic rights 
Ukraine’s priority should be to maintain 42 40 45 53 
democratic rights for its citizens, even if this 
means the economy develops slowly 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 


Note: * Excludes Crimea and all Donbas 


Source: Calculated from IFES (2010, 2011, 2013a, 2013b, 2014, 2015). 
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Table 2. Democratic and non-democratic attitudes in Ukraine, Russia, and Poland in 1995-2006, World Values Surveys, % 


1995-1997* 1999 2005-2006 

Ukraine | Russia | Ukraine | Russia | Poland | Ukraine | Russia | Poland 
Having a democratic political system 
Very good 20 6 22 8 23 Bg 24 23 
Fairly good 60 a2 63 a) 60 4 a) 61 
Fairly bad 14 31 11 29 13 15 16 14 
Very bad 6 11 5 8 3 ) 5 2 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 1935 1591 903 1884 950 818 1694 864 
Having a strong leader who does not have to 
bother with parliament and elections 
Very good Ze 17 pbs 1S J 28 20 J 
Fairly good 33 34 30 34 15 ad a 24 
Bad 33 35 29 36 42 22 32 43 
Very bad 13 14 12 15 36 14 12 26 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 1994 1725 947 2066 984 802 1673 883 
Having the army rule 
Very good 3 4 3 ) a 5 4 2 
Fairly good 9 Ly 10 16 15 18 12 19 
Fairly bad AO 45 39 48 42 31 46 44 
Very bad 49 34 48 a3 4l 46 39 3D 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 2078 1703 941 2089 969 806 1710 874 


Note: * Survey of Poland is not available. 


Source: World Values Survey (2009). 
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Table 3. Preferences for democratic form of government vs. strong leader in Ukraine, Russia, and Poland in 1991-2011, Pew Research 


Center’s Global Attitudes Surveys, % 


1991* 2002 2007 2009 2011* 
Ukrai- | Russia | Ukraine | Russia | Poland | Ukraine | Russia | Poland | Ukraine | Russia | Poland | Ukraine | Russia 
ne 
Democratic 66 57 32 23 48 42 30 63 22 33 62 33 36 
form of 
government 
Strong 34 43 68 77 52 58 70 37 78 67 38 67 64 
leader 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 510 1011 490 912 420 460 892 459 890 890 911 900 890 


Note: * Survey of Poland is not available. 


Source: Calculated from Pew Research Center (2009, 2011). 
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Table 4. Views of change to a multiparty system in Ukraine, Russia, and Poland in 1991- 2011, 
Pew Research Center’s Global Attitudes Surveys, % 


1991 2009 2011* 

Ukraine | Russia | Poland | Ukraine | Russia | Poland | Ukraine | Russia 
Strongly 
approve Ze 24 Pe 11 14 29 7 16 
Approve 57 46 51 25 47 a2 34 45 
Disapprove 16 22 LS 45 31 14 43 31 
Strongly 
disapprove 5 8 7 20 9 =) 16 8 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 521 977 1257 852 880 870 860 830 


Note: * Survey of Poland is not available. 


Source: Calculated from Pew Research Center (2009, 2011). 
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Table 5. Attitudes towards democracy in Ukraine, Russia, and Poland, the 2009 Pew Research 


Center’s Global Attitudes Survey, % 


Ukraine Russia Poland 
Democracy Index 
Pro-democracy 48 38 aD 
Somewhat pro-democracy 46 56 42 
Somewhat anti-democracy 6 6 eB) 
anti-democracy 0 1 0 
Total, % 100 100 100 
N 825 835 857 
If you had to choose 
between a good democracy 
or a strong economy, 
which would you say is 
more important? 
A good democracy LS 16 40 
A strong economy 87 84 60 
Total, % 100 100 100 
N 901 O27 902 


Source: Calculated from Pew Research Center (2009). 
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Table 6. Determinants of democratic attitudes in Ukraine, the 2009 Pew Research Center’s Global Attitudes Survey 


Democracy Index 


Change to multiparty 


Democracy vs. strong 


Democracy vs. 


system leader economy 
Regression Beta Regression Beta | Regression | Beta Regression | Beta 
coefficients coefficients coefficients coefficient 
S 

Crimea -0.366*** -0.144 | 0.360** 0.085 0.045 0.022 0.146* 0.088 
South -0.191* -0.101 | -0.029 -0.010_ | 0.161* 0.115 -0.036 -0.031 
East 0.079 0.061 | -0.055 -0.027 | -0.016 -0.017 -0.091* -0.117 
Kyiv -0.011 -0.005_ | 0.448** 0.122 | 0.008 0.005 -0.062 -0.046 
Center 0.071 0.060 | -0.091 -0.047 | 0.075 0.083 -0.098** -0.136 
Ethnic Russian 0.024 0.016 | -0.038 -0.016 | -0.019 -0.017 -0.054 -0.059 
Other ethnic minority 0.122 0.028 | -0.401 -0.060 | -0.050 -0.016 -0.077 -0.030 
Russian speaker 0.004 0.004 | 0.179% 0.099 0.016 0.019 -0.007 -0.010 
Catholic 0.156* 0.094 | 0.295** 0.103 0.036 0.028 -0.005 -0.005 
Other religion 0.217 0.058 | 0.459% 0.068 0.121 0.042 0.092 0.041 
Non-religious -0.112 -0.070 | -0.130 -0.049 | -0.050 -0.040 -0.037 -0.038 
Male -0.009 -0.008 | 0.190** 0.105 0.031 0.037 0.015 0.023 
Urban -0.076 -0.064 | -0.069 -0.035 | 0.060 0.067 -0.018 -0.025 
BYuT 0.011 0.007 | -0.024 -0.010 | -0.018 -0.016 0.033 0.035 
Our Ukraine-People's Self- 

-0.056 -0.019 | 0.438** 0.098 0.157* 0.074 0.218*** 0.130 
Defense Bloc 
Communist Party 0.047 0.014 | -0.298 -0.055__| -0.091 -0.035 0.058 0.029 
Lytvyn Bloc -0.170 -0.053_ | -0.078 -0.015 | -0.005 -0.002 0.077 0.037 
Other Party 0.021 0.010 | 0.244 0.066 0.081 0.048 0.111* 0.081 
No Party -0.088 -0.072 | -0.152* -0.077 | 0.020 0.021 0.013 0.018 
Age 0.000 -0.016 | -0.008*** -0.164 | -0.002** -0.094 -0.001 -0.058 
Education 0.012 0.038 | 0.05** 0.100 | 0.008 0.036 0.003 0.015 
Constant 30406" 24A908e* 0.159 0.209** 
R square .078 ASO 054 .078 
N 822 848 890 898 


Note: * Significant at the .05 level; ** significant at the .01 level, *** significant at the .001 level. 
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' While Tymoshenko’s conviction in 2011 was partly politically motivated, there are also various 
pieces of evidence indicating her involvement in large-scale corruption and her possible 
involvement in other types of criminal activity. For example, in 2009 she ordered the signing of a 
long-term contract unfavorable to Ukraine for gas supplies from Russia without the required 
authorization of the entire government. US prosecutors presented evidence that Tymoshenko 
paid bribes to then prime-minister Pavlo Lazarenko, who was later imprisoned in the US for 
laundering this money, as a pay-back for granting her company a monopoly status for gas 
delivery in Ukraine. Tymoshenko has been, since the mid-1990s, the target of several criminal 
investigations involving the bribing of government officials, foreign currency smuggling, and tax 
non-payment in Ukraine and Russia. She was also investigated during the Yanukovych 
government in connection with a contract killing of Yevhen Schcherban, a Donetsk oligarch, in 
the mid-1990s (See, for instance, Serhii Leshchenko, “Tymoshenko, Lazarenko ta ubyvstvo 
Shcherbania: khto platyv groshi ta za shcho?” Ukrainska pravda, 


http://www.pravda.com.ua/articles/2012/04/10/6962435). 


2 “Don’t know” and “refused” responses are excluded from the analysis to make comparison 
more straightforward. 
3 See Oleg Sukhov, “New sordid details emerge from Yanukovych’s ledger,” Kyiv Post, August 


26, 2016. http://www.kyivpost.com/article/content/ukraine-politics/new-sordid-details-emerge- 


from-yanukovychs-ledger-421693.html. 


* Oksana Kovalenko, “Sotnyk yakyi perelomyv khid istorii: Treba bulo dotyskaty,” Ukrainska 


pravda, February 24, 2014, http://www.pravda.com.ua/articles/2014/02/24/7016048. 
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2 “Tlijciyxasla ONO3HIIIt0 - MoTparmusia Ha WetTextop,” J pom TV, February 8, 2014, 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=sPmFbJdaB6A. 


10 <Wyrok,” http://www.reyestr.court.gov.ua/Review/43442083. 
'l See “Report of the International Advisory Panel on its review of the Maidan Investigations,” 


March 31, 2015, International Advisory Panel, https://www.coe.int/en/web/kyiv/report-on- 


maidan-investigations. 
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Abstract 

This paper analyzes the role of far right in the Ukrainian politics during the “Euromaidan” 
and the war in Donbas. The issue of the involvement of Ukrainian far right organizations in the 
‘“Euromaidan” and the war in Donbas have been politicized and polarized. Russian and separatist 
politicians and the media often presented the “Euromaidan” as a “fascist coup” and the Maidan 
government as a “fascist junta.” In contrast, the governments and the mainstream media in 
Western countries tended to present the role of the far right in the “Euromaidan” and in post- 
Maidan Ukraine, specifically in the conflict in Donbas, as marginal. Previous academic studies 
generally reached similar conclusions. They focused on numerical strength and electoral support 
for the far right parties and ignored other aspects of influence of the radical nationalist and neo- 
Nazi parties, specifically their role in the political violence, such as the Maidan and Odesa 
massacres and the war in Donbas. However, the number of academic studies of the contemporary 
far right in Ukraine is generally limited. 

The research question is as follows: What is the role of the far right in the Ukrainian 
politics during and after the “Euromaidan’’? This study analyzes the involvement of specific 
Ukrainian radical nationalist and neo-Nazi organizations in the “Euromaidan,” the Odesa 
massacre, and the war in Donbas, their performance in the presidential and parliamentary 
elections in 2014 and the 2015 local elections in Ukraine. The analysis focuses on major 
Ukrainian far right organizations, such as Svoboda (Freedom), the Right Sector, the Social- 
National Assembly, the White Hammer, the UNA-UNSO, Bratstvo, and C14, and paramilitary 
formations or special police and National Guard units organized and controlled to various extent 
by them, such as the Azov regiment, Dnipro, Donbas, Aidar, Sich, and St. Mary’s battalions, and 
the Volunteer Ukrainian Corps. It uses various sources of data, such as online recordings of live 
broadcasts and videos of the Maidan and Odesa massacres and the war in Donbas, official 
database of court decisions in Ukraine concerning investigations of the involvement of the far 
right in major cases of political violence, video recordings of the Maidan massacre trial, 
information posted on websites and social media groups of far right organizations, and media 
reports in Ukrainian, Russian, and English languages. 

The study shows that the far right organizations had significant but minority 
representation among the Maidan leadership and protesters, the post-Maidan governments, and 
in the presidential, parliamentary, and local elections. However, the analysis also shows that the 
far right organizations and football ultras played a key role during violent attacks, such as 
attempts to storm the presidential administration on December 1, 2013 and the parliament of 
Ukraine in January and on February 18, 2014. There is also various evidence of the Right Sector 
involvement in a violent attack of the Berkut police during its highly publicized dispersal of 
protesters on November 30, 2013. The Right Sector and Svoboda and smaller organizations had 
a crucial role in the violent overthrow of the Viktor Yanukovych government, in particular, in 
the Maidan massacre of the protesters and the police on February 18-20, 2014. The study 
demonstrates that the Right Sector, the Social-National Assembly/ Patriot of Ukraine, and groups 
of football ultras were involved in the Odesa massacre on May 2, 2014. This paper also shows 
that the far right organizations and their volunteer battalions and paramilitary units had a 
significant role in the civil war in Donbas but a comparably minor role in fighting with several 
regular Russian military units during direct military interventions by Russia in August 2014 and 
February 2015. Major implications of this study for the Ukrainian politics and the conflict 
between the West and Russia over Ukraine are discussed in the conclusion. This paper implies 
that the far right has significant but not dominant role in the Ukrainian politics during and after 


the “Euromaidan.” But far right organizations and their armed units had a key role in major cases 
of political violence during and after the “Euromaidan,” and they attained ability to overthrow by 
force the government of the one of the largest European countries. 


Research Question and Divergent Narratives Concerning the Contemporary Far Right in 
Ukraine 

This paper examines the role of far right in Ukraine during the “Euromaidan” and the 
war in Donbas. These were the most significant and the most contested events in politics in 
Ukraine since its independence in 1991. They also had an impact on the politics of other 
countries, such as Russia and the United States and international politics because of the conflict 
between Russia and the West over Ukraine. (See Black and Johns, 2016; Katchanovski, 2016a; 
Kudelia, 2016; Pikulicka-Wilczewska and Sakwa, 2015; Sakwa, 2015; Wilson, 2014). 

There were direct but covert Russian military interventions in support of separatism in 
Crimea after the “Euromaidan” with subsequent annexation of this region and in Donbas in a 
form of direct involvement in combat with regular Ukrainian forces and far right-led battalions 
and far right paramilitary formations in this region in August 2014 and February 2015. The 
United States and other Western governments supported politically the Euromaidan” and then 
both politically and by means of military training and military and financial aid backed the 
Maidan-led government during the war in Donbas. The issue of far right in Ukraine during the 
“Euromaidan” and the war in Donbas has also policy significance in terms of domestic policy in 
Ukraine and foreign policies of such countries as Russia and the US towards Ukraine. 

The war in Ukraine, the Ukrainian-Russian conflict after the “Euromaidan,” and the US 
policy towards Ukraine and the Russian annexation of Crimea became important and divisive 
issues during the 2016 presidential campaign in the United States. They included issues related 


to the Ukrainian far right but the far right links not acknowledged by the media. For instance, 


Paul Manafort, the chairman of the presidential campaign of Donald Trump, resigned following 
publications of Party of Regions lists, which included large payments made purportedly to him in 
2012 when he served at a consultant to the Viktor Yanukovych party. However, the issues of the 
far right involvement in the storming and burning of the Party of Regions headquarters, where 
these documents were seized, and in the Maidan massacre in general were dismissed or ignored 
by the US politicians and the media.” 

The research question in this study is as follows: What is the role of the far right in the 
Ukrainian politics during and after the “Euromaidan?” This paper specifically analyzes the 
involvement of radical nationalist and neo-Nazi organizations in the “Euromaidan,” the Odesa 
massacre, and the war in Donbas, their performance in the presidential and parliamentary 
elections in 2014 and the 2015 local elections in Ukraine, and their role in the Ukrainian 
government and its policies since the “Euromaidan.” This study first examines the divergent 
narratives and previous studies concerning the far right role during the “Euromaidan” and the 
war in Donbas and then presents analysis of the far right in each of the major political junctures. 

The question of the far right role is also important because of sharply divergent narratives 
offered by the media and the governments of Ukraine and the West on the one hand and Russia 
on the other hand. This issue has a direct bearing on understanding the conflict in Ukraine and 
international conflict between Russia and the West over Ukraine from an academic perspective. 
The far right politics in contemporary Ukraine is not well researched and the number of 
academic studies concerning this issue even after the “Euromaidan” is very limited. 

The issue of the involvement of Ukrainian far right organizations in the “Euromaidan” 
and the war in Donbas have been politicized and parties involved in the Ukrainian conflict and 


the conflict over Ukraine generally offered opposite narratives concerning the role of the far 


right. The governments and the mainstream media in Western countries and the media, the 
Maidan opposition, and then the Maidan government in Ukraine generally either presented the 
role of the far right in the “Euromaidan” and in post-Maidan Ukraine, specifically in the conflict 
in Donbas, as marginal or ignored this issue. “Euromaidan” has been typically depicted as a 
democratic, peaceful mass-protest movement which was led by pro-Western parties and which 
overthrew the authoritarian and pro-Russian government in a revolution, which was often 
referred to as the “Revolution of Dignity.” Oleh Tiahnybok, the leader of the far right Svoboda 
party, stated that this term was invented by a deputy of his party.” 

The governments and the mainstream media in Ukraine and the West, with few 
exceptions, attributed major cases of violence during the “Euromaidan” to the Viktor 
Yanukovych government, the government forces, government-hired “titushki,” or agents 
provocateurs working for the Yanukovych government of the Russian government. 

Specifically, the violent dispersal of “Euromaidan” protesters on November 30, 2013 and killings 
of Maidan protesters in January and February 2014 were almost universally attributed to the 
Yanukovych government and its snipers or special police forces, while the role of the far right in 
these major cases of violence, which greatly escalated the conflict, was ignored or denied. They 
often attributed other major cases of violence, such as attacks of the presidential administration 
on December 1, 2013, the parliament in January 2014, the parliament and the Party of Regions 
headquarters on February 18, 2014 to agents provocateurs or far right organizations acting as 
agents provocateurs for the Yanukovych or the Russian government. Some researchers of the far 
right, such as Anton Shekhovtsov, repeated such claims about agents provocateurs in their 


popular publications. However, they offered no substantial evidence in support, and no such 


evidence was uncovered and made public after the “Euromaidan” by the media or the Maidan 
government. 

In contrast, Russian and separatist politicians and the media, former president 
Yanukovych and members of his government after the “Euromaidan” often presented the 
“Euromaidan” as a “fascist coup” and the Maidan government as a “fascist junta” which were 
organized by the US government. Sergey Lavrov, the foreign minister of Russia, claimed that the 
Russian government had evidence that the Right Sector coordinated “sniper” shootings” during 
the Maidan massacre, that the US government maintained contacts with the Right Sector during 
the “Euromaidan” and that US representatives visited the Right Sector location from which this 
organization coordinated the shootings. However, no evidence to verify these claims has been 
made public by the Russian government." In contrast, hacked Soros Foundation documents say 
that the US ambassador at least partly agreed during with a statement by George Soros that the 
Right Sector was a Russian FSB plot aimed at destabilizing Ukraine. But no evidence was 
provided in support.” 

A certain exception was a leaked recording of a telephone call between the EU foreign 
affairs chief and the Estonian foreign affairs minister discussing evidence that the Maidan 
massacre was staged by some elements of the Maidan opposition.° But these elements were not 
identified during this conversation, and therefore it was not clear if they included far right. The 
Russian media often inflated or misrepresented the role of the far right in these events. For 
instance, RT and Komsomolskaya Pravda, incorrectly described advancing Maidan protesters on 
February 20, 2014 as the Right Sector, while NTV wrongly claimed that the special Berkut 
company members were in fact disguised Right Sector provocateurs because they used yellow 


armbands.’ 


Similarly, the Ukrainian government and the media blamed massacre of pro-Russian 
separatists in Odesa on the separatists setting fire and burning themselves or on the Russian 
agents and provocateurs. The Western governments and the mainstream media often attributed 
the mass killings to a fire, implying an accident, or to clashes between pro-Ukrainian and pro- 
Russian protesters. The role of the far right in the massacre was generally either denied or 
ignored by the governments and the media in Ukraine and the West. 

The governments and the media in Ukraine and the West mostly presented the war in 
Donbas as a war between Russia and Ukrain, and they characterized as marginal or ignored the 
role of the far right in the start and the conduct of this war. For instance, involvement of the 
Right Sector in the attack on a Sloviansk checkpoint on April 20, 2014 was immediately denied 
by the Right Sector, the Ukrainian government, including the Security Service of Ukraine (SBU), 
the National Security and Defense Council, and the Ministry of Internal Affairs, and the 
Ukrainian media. They claimed without any proof that the attack was staged by the Russian 
military intelligence and that the business card of Dmytro Yarosh, the Right Sector leader, and 
other such evidence of the Right Sector involvement were fabrications.* The Western 
governments and the media ignored or dismissed evidence of the Right Sector involvement in the 
Sloviansk attack and stated instead that the responsibility for the attack was unclear and referred 
to a possibility of a false-flag attack by the Russian Military Intelligence (GRU).’ 

The far right organized and led battalions and paramilitary formations during the war in 
Donbas were generally ignored by the Western governments and to a lesser extent the media. 
The US Congress under pressure from the Pentagon removed a ban on US government funding 
and training of the Azov regiment, which was organized and commanded by the neo-Nazi Patriot 


of Ukraine, a paramilitary wing of the Social National Assembly, and was formally a National 


Guard unit. This defense appropriations bill amendment, which banned such US funding and 
training, was previously unanimously adopted by the US House of Representatives in 2015. A 
similar amendment, which proposed to ban US military assistance to radical nationalist and neo- 
Nazi organizations and voluntary police and paramilitary formations under their command was 
blocked in the US Congress in 2014.'° 
With the exception of this annulled amendment, the US Congress and the Obama 

administration did not issue any public statements or policy decisions concerning the rise of the 
far right in Ukraine since the “Euromaidan,” inclusion of far right activists in the Ukrainian 
government and the police and the Security Service of Ukraine (SBU) leadership, and the far 
right involvement in the Maidan and Odesa massacres and in the start and conduct of the war in 
Donbas. The US and other Western governments showed little interest in an international 
investigations of these mass killing and did not release their intelligence assessments and other 
information that they likely have concerning these massacres. Such puzzling policies contrast 
with various officials statements and Ukrainian and Western media reports concerning the 
involvement of the US government in restructuring, training, and funding of the National Police, 
the National Guard, and the Prosecutor General Office (GPU) in Ukraine and in appointments 
and dismissals of the Ukrainian prime-ministers and the GPU head, and inclusion of foreign 
citizens in the Ukrainian government, police and GPU leadership after the “Euromaidan.” 
Governments of other major Western democracies, such as the UK, Germany, France, and 
Canada, adopted similar policies concerning these issues. 

The US government, governments of other Western countries, and Western-led 
international organizations, such as the European Union adopted similar stances towards laws 


and policies in Ukraine after the “Euromaidan” commemorating the Organization of Ukrainian 


Nationalists (OUN) and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), as national heroes. Both the OUN 
and the UPA were far right organizations. They collaborated with Nazi Germany in the 
beginning and in the end of World War II and were involved in the mass murder of Jews, Poles, 
Ukrainians and Russians. (See Katchanovski, 2013, 2014a, 2015a; Kudelia, 2013; Rudling, 
2011). In the 1930s and the beginning of the 1940s, the OUN and its two factions after a split 
combined element of fascism with radical nationalism (Katchanovski, 2015a). Declassified CIA 
documents and other sources show that the OUN and the UPA after the war were used by the US 
and British intelligence services against the Soviet Union. (Rudling, 2011). 

Western media in its reporting about far right-led and organized police and paramilitary 
formations often ignored or minimized their far right origins and their neo-Nazi and OUN-UPA 
symbols. This contrasts with Western media reports about the neo-Nazi symbols used by far 
right organizations, such as Patriot of Ukraine, and football (soccer) ultras, their racism, and 
reliance on violence before the 2012 Euro Cup in Ukraine. Such media coverage also contrasts 
with stereotypical and biased depiction of Ukrainians during World War II as primarily Nazi 
collaborators. The Ukrainian media, which gave much more significant coverage to these far- 
right formations, generally ignored or denied the presence of neo-Nazis in these volunteer 
formations and presented the far right formations as heroes and patriots defending Ukraine in its 
war with Russia or in a “hybrid war” with joint separatist and Russian forces. 

However, different parties of conflicts often engaged in propaganda and disinformation, 
and this was the case in the conflict in Ukraine and the conflict between Russia and the West 
over Ukraine. (See Black and Johns, 2016; Boyd-Barrett, 2016; Pikulicka-Wilczewska and 
Sakwa, 2015). The Russia government had vested interest in inflating the role of the far right in 


Ukraine and in the violent overthrow of the relatively pro-Russian Yanukovych government to 


justify its military intervention and annexation of Crimea in response to this Western-backed 
overthrow (See Katchanovski, 2015b). Most of the media in Russia, with some notable 
exceptions, is either under various forms of government control or typically follows the Putin 
government line. 

Similarly, it was in self-interest of the Maidan parties and Maidan leaders in Ukraine to 
minimize or deny the role of far right and their involvement in the “Euromaidan,” the Maidan 
and Odesa massacres, and the war in Donbas. The Ukrainian media is largely owned by 
oligarchs; and most of oligarchs overtly or covertly supported the “Euromaidan” and the Maidan 
governments for various reasons. All major TV channels and newspapers after the “Euromaidan” 
generally propagated the Ukrainian government line concerning the “Euromaidan,” the Odesa 
massacre, and the war in Donbas. A special ministry was created in Ukraine to promote its 
government propaganda and counter Russian government propaganda. 

Various studies show that Western media often followed their respective governments or 
political elites in covering foreign conflicts, for instance in the case of the US TV coverage of the 
Russian-Georgian war. (See Katchanovski and Morley, 2012). A study of the Western media 
coverage of the “Euromaidan,” and the conflicts in Crimea and Donbas highlighted the role of 
propaganda in shaping the narrative about them. (Boyd-Barrett, 2016). The US and some other 
Western governments in the case of other recent conflicts misrepresented the causes of the start 
of the war in Iraq and the Georgia-Russia war, and minimized or ignored the role of radical 
Islamists in Syria and Libya. Western media coverage of post-communist countries, including 
Ukraine, was often favorably biased towards countries allied with the West and negatively biased 


towards non-allied countries, in particular adversaries. 


10 


Previous studies of the Ukrainian far right during the “Euromaidan” and the war in Donbas 
mostly reached similar conclusions as the Western governments and the media did. Most of them 
regarded the role of the far right organizations as insignificant or marginal. They focused on 
numerical strength and electoral support for the far right parties and ignored other aspects of 
influence of the radical nationalist and neo-Nazi parties, specifically their role in the political 
violence, such as the Maidan and Odesa massacres and the war in Donbas. (See Risch, 2015; 
Shekhovtsov and Umland, 2014). 

Many scholars also attributed violent attacks of the presidential administration and the 
parliament during the “Euromaidan” to responses to the government violence and political 
repressions or to provocations by the Yanukovych government or Russia. Previous studies 
mostly attributed the Maidan massacre to various government units, such as the Berkut police, 
SBU Alfa snipers, and the Omega unit of the Interior Troops or considered that they were likely 
involved, while ignoring or dismissing as unlikely the involvement of the far right in this 
massacre. (See, for example, Marples and Mills, 2014; Onuch and Sasse, 2016; Wilson, 2014.) 
However, such conclusions were based on uncritical acceptance of statements of Maidan 
politicians and media reports without systematic analysis of evidence. 

Some scholars cited presence of a few Jews in the Right Sector as evidence of its relative 
tolerance, but they were unrepresentative of its membership and leadership (Onuch and Sasse, 
2016, p. 578). Similar conclusions were derived from presence of a significant number of 
Russian-speakers in the Azov regiment, but this unit was formed and led by neo-Nazi 
organizations, which promoted a racist ideology. A number of studies argued that red and black 
flag and “Glory to Ukraine. Glory to the heroes!” slogan, which were adopted by Maidan leaders 


and protesters, originated, respectively, in Cossack times and in the Ukrainian Peoples Republic 
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before they were used by the OUN and the UPA. (Onuch and Sasse, 2016, p. 576; Risch, 2015, 
p. 143). However, the flag and the greeting in the forms adopted during the “Euromaidan” both 
by far right organizations, such as the Right Sector, were derived from the flags and the greeting 
of the Bandera faction of the OUN. (See Katchanovski, 2014b, 2015a). 

Some other studies of the far right reached different conclusions. A quantitative research of 
mass protest actions found that Svoboda party was the most active organization in pro-Maidan 
protests, while the Right Sector was the most active organization in violent events in Ukraine 
during the “Euromaidan” (Ishchenko, 2016). Other studies concluded that the far right played a 
key role in the attacks of the parliament in January and on February 18, 2014 and in seizures of 
regional administrations in Western and Central Ukraine during the “Euromaidan” 
(Katchanovski, 2015c, Kudelia, 2016). A comprehensive study found that the far right 
organizations, such as the Right Sector and Svoboda, were involved in the Maidan massacre of 
the protesters and the police and that this was a successful false flag operation conducted 
covertly by along with oligarchic elements of the Maidan opposition in order to overthrow the 
Yanukovych government and seize power in an asymmetric armed conflict (Katchanovski, 
2015c, 2016b). Katchanovski (2016a) concluded that the far right played a key role in the start of 
the civil war in Donbas. The findings of these studies were replicated by Hahn (2016a, 2016b). 
However, these studies did not took into account newly available evidence, which, for example, 
was made public during the Maidan massacre trial. 

There is not a single previous academic study devoted to analysis of the Odesa massacre, in 
particular the role of the far right in this crucial case of violence, whose death toll was close to 
the death toll of the Maidan massacre on February 20, 2014. The Odesa massacre also was a 


contributing factor to the separatist conflict in Donbas (Katchanovski, 2016a). 
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bf 


The issue of the far right in Ukraine became heavily politicized during the ““Euromaidan’ 
and the war in Donbas, and this politicization affected research on the far right. Most of a 
relatively small number of Ukrainian and some Western academic and especially non-academic 
researches of the far right sided for various reasons with the Maidan protests and the Maidan-led 
governments. For instance, a letter, signed by many of these researchers, asked journalists and 
other commentators to abstain from commenting on the far right in Ukraine during the 
“Euromaidan.” This petition was accompanied by a statement claiming that Dmytro Korchynsky, 
who was the leader of a far right Bratstvo organization in Ukraine, was in fact a Russia-linked 
provocateur in “supposedly far right attack” of the presidential administration on December 1, 
2013.'' Two Ukrainian researchers of far right, one of whom previously was a leader of a pro- 
Russian far right organization in Crimea, even expressed in social media their approval of the 
Odesa massacre of separatists. Such political partisanship might have affected impartiality of the 


research on the far right role in the conflict in Ukraine. 


Data and Methodology 
This paper employs a case study to analyze the far right in Ukraine during and since the 
“Euromaidan.” It includes the analysis of the role of major far right organizations in the 
“Euromaidan” protests and major cases of violence, in particular, the Maidan and Odesa 
massacres, and the war in Donbas, and in the government and the elections since the 
“Euromaidan.” The analysis relies on political science theories and definitions of the far right 
organizations. For instance, neo-Nazi organizations are defined as contemporary far right 


organizations that use elements of national-socialist ideology and Nazi symbols in the original or 
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modified forms. The neo-Nazi organizations are part of neo-fascist or fascist political spectrum 
(see, for example, Griffin and Feldman, 2003). 

The study uses analysis of numerous sources of original and secondary data. These sources 
include large numbers of videos, live and recorded online streams and recordings of live 
broadcasts of the Maidan protests, the Maidan and Odesa massacres, and the war in Donbas. The 
analysis also employs the official online Ukrainian database of court decisions concerning 
investigations of these cases of political violence, official video recordings of the Maidan 
massacre trial on YouTube, websites and social media groups of far right organizations, and 


media reports in Ukrainian, Russian, and English languages. 


The “Euromaidan” 

The analysis shows that all major far right organizations in Ukraine, participated in the 
“Euromaidan.” Their common goal was more or less a national revolution which would 
overthrow the pro-Russian Yanukovych government and forge the Ukrainian nation. Svoboda 
party was the most significant and popular such organization. Svoboda was founded as the Social 
National Party (SNP) around the time when Ukraine became independent in 1991. It combined 
radical nationalism and some neo-Nazi features, which were exemplified by its name and its use 
of a modified Wolfsangel as a party symbol. But the party changed its name in 2004 to Svoboda, 
which means Freedom in Ukrainian. It tried since to moderate publicly its ideology in order to 
increase its popularity beyond far right supporters and beyond its base in Galicia. (Katchanovski, 
2012; Polyakova, 2014; Rudling, 2013). Svoboda reported that between 2 to 5 thousand out of 
some 15 thousand party members around that time were permanently present on the Maidan. Me 


While this number of permanent Svoboda protesters is likely inflated, videos and livestreams of 
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protests often showed large numbers of Svoboda flags, which represented a significant 
proportion of flags in many protest actions. 

The Right Sector was formed by smaller far-right political organizations and groups of 
football (soccer) ultras in the beginning of the Maidan protests. It was an alliance of radical 
nationalist Organizations, such as Tryzub (Trident) named after Bandera and the UNA-UNSO, 
neo-Nazi organizations, such as the Social National Assembly (SNA), Patriot of Ukraine (the 
paramilitary wing of the SNA), and the White Hammer, and groups of ultras who mostly had 
similar ultranationalist and neo-Nazi orientation. Therefore, the Right Sector can be classified 
based on political science definitions as a partially fascist or semi-fascist organization. The Right 
Sector reached several hundred members by the end of the “Euromaidan.” 

Members of Svoboda and the Right Sector combined with members of other relatively 
small far right organizations, such as the Congress of Ukrainian Nationalists, the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists, and Bratstvo, and ultras constituted a minority of the Maidan protesters 
during the “Euromaidan” in Kyiv City. In comparison, the peak number of protesters during the 
biggest Maidan demonstration on December 1“ 2013 was approximately 80,000-120,000 people. 
This estimate is calculated from an aerial video of the protest, a Google Earth Professional map 
based estimate of protester-occupied area on Kyiv’s Maidan (Independence Square) and 
surrounding streets of some 40,000 square meters, and the average density of two to three people 
per square meter. 

However, the analysis shows that the role of the far right in violent attacks and other cases 
of political violence during the “Euromaidan” was much more significant than their numerical 
presence among protesters. The “Euromaidan” protests started in the end of November 2013 


following a decision by the Yanukovych government to postpone a signing of the association and 
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free trade agreement with the European Union. These protests in downtown Kyiv were initially 
largely peaceful but some of them also included far right protesters. For instance, a group of 
protesters with Svoboda flags and other far right symbols was filmed attacking the police in front 
of the Cabinet of Ministers building. '° 

The turning point came with a highly publicized violent dispersal of a few hundred 
protesters by the anti-riot Berkut police on the Maidan on November 30, 2013. Videos, photos, 
and later admissions by Right Sector leaders and other Maidan protesters show that the Right 
Sector activists occupied at the time of the dispersal a part of the Maidan square near a 
monument to mythical Kyiv founders. Their analysis also shows that during the initial police 
dispersal of other protesters by force nearby Right Sector area-based protesters threw burning 
wood chunks and various other things at the Berkut police, which then beat other protesters on 
the Maidan square and surrounding streets.'* Thor Mazur, a UNA-UNSO leader, admitted that 
Right Sector members were present on the Maidan during this dispersal on November 30th and 
that they then retreated after a confrontation with the police. Zz 

There is various evidence that the opposition leaders, including the far right ones, had 
advance information about this dispersal but did not inform the protesters in order to use this 
violent dispersal to greatly galvanize the mass protests, which were coming to the end on that 
night. Anatolii Hrytsenko, one of the Maidan politicians, stated that the Maidan leaders knew in 
advance about this dispersal, because the opposition was able to intercept radio communications 
of Berkut concerning their deployment for this operation. = 

The unusual presence of Inter TV crews along with a number of other TV crews, such as 
from 1+1 TV channel owned by oligarch Ihor Kolomoisky, during the night of the dispersal, the 


Inter broadcast of this dispersal around 4:00am local time, and their representations of this 
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dispersal as an unprovoked and unexpected police beating of students while ignoring or 
downplaying the presence of the Right Sector activists and their violence against the police also 
indicate advance knowledge of the police dispersal and its planned and selective coverage. The 
Inter television channel was owned by Dmytro Firtash and Serhii Liovochkin. Firtash was 
oligarch who supported Yanukovych during the 2010 presidential campaign but then switched to 
covert backing of Viktor Klychko, who headed UDAR party and became one of the 
“Euromaidan” leaders. Liovochkin then headed the Yanukovych presidential administration, but 
he belonged to the Firtash-led clan. Several members of the Yanukovych government, and the 
Kyiv police chief after they fled to Russia stated that Liovochkin gave the order to disperse the 
protesters, but they did not provide any specific direct evidence. Kolomoisky in his leaked 
telephone conversation said that Liovochkin was aware of the dispersal order because he was 
patron of Oleksander Popov, the head of the Kyiv City administration, who was involved in 
implementing the dispersal order.'’ The official investigation named and charged Popov and 
other members of the Yanukovych government for issuing this order and supervising the 
dispersal. Liovochkin was the most senior Yanukovych official, who did not flee Ukraine and 
who was not prosecuted, in contrast to many other Yanukovych associates. 

An eyewitness stated in a TV interview that shortly before November 30 she accidentally 
overhead a discussion among senior Maidan leaders about the planned police dispersal of the 
Maidan protesters and that it would be violent. While the reliability of this account cannot be 
taken for granted, she named Andrii Ilienko, Andrii Parubiy, and Serhii Pashynsky as the Maidan 
leaders involved in this discussion.'® They were not household name at the time, but would be 
linked to other cases of violence later during the “Euromaidan.” Ilienko was a member of the 


parliament from Svoboda party. Parubiy was a former leader of the neo-Nazi Patriot of Ukraine, 
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a paramilitary wing of the Social National Party, before this party was rebranded as Svoboda in 
2004 and before the Patriot of Ukraine became a paramilitary wing of the SNA, which was 
formed by the Kharkiv organization of the SNP. Parubiy and Pashynsky at the time of the 
Maidan protests were members of the Ukrainian parliament from the oligarchic Fatherland party. 

In his 1999 article in a Social National Party publication, Parubiy referred to both the US 
and Russia as barbarians fighting against the “white race spirit” and approvingly quoted a French 
National Front representative statement that France and Ukraine were stopping the “Asian 
hordes,” respectively, in Western Europe and the East.'” He projected a more moderate image 
after leaving the Patriot of Ukraine and the SNP in 2004, but he never publicly renounced his 
neo-Nazi background. Parubiy publicly stated in a Ukrainian newspaper interview in 2008 that 
his political orientation and ideological foundations did not change since he left the Social 
National Party.°° He became the commander of the Maidan Self-Defense, a paramilitary 
organization which was organized later during the “Euromaidan” and included various 
companies, including the Right Sector company. 

Videos and live streams and admissions by the Right Sector leaders and activists show a 
key role of the far right in the violent attack on presidential administration on December 1, 2013 
during a massive protest rally against the violent police dispersal of the demonstrators on 
November 30. These videos and recordings show some of the attackers with neo-Nazi symbols 
of the Patriot of Ukraine.”' They also show other groups of attackers shouting “Ukraine above 
all” slogans used by far right organizations and obscene chants used by Ukrainian ultras. Andrii 
Dzyndzia was filmed hijacking a bulldozer, which then tried to ram into the Interior Troops line 
protecting the presidential administration.”” He joined the Azov battalion at the time of its 


formation by the Patriot of Ukraine and the SNA. Similarly, Korchynsky, the leader of the far 
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right Bratsvo organization and a former leader of the UNA-UNSO, was filmed on this bulldozer 
during the attack. He fled Ukraine soon afterwards to avoid prosecution, but returned after the 
overthrow of Yanukovych and organized and led the St. Mary’s battalion on the basis of his 
Bratsvo organization under formal command of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. A leader of the 
Kyiv branch of the SNA and UNA-UNSO leaders admitted the involvement of the Right Sector, 
which included both these organizations, in the December | attack.” 

Similar video evidence, neo-Nazi symbols of certain groups of the attackers, and later 
admissions of their involvement by the Right Sector leaders and activists, including Yarosh, 
show a key role of the far right organizations in the attack attempt on the parliament in January 
2014.” 

While Svoboda publicly distanced itself from violent attacks of the presidential 
administration and the parliament, there is also evidence, such as presence of some Svoboda 
flags and activists, live streams, and social media posts, indicating that at least some Svoboda 
and C14 members and activists linked to them were involved in these violent attacks. There is 
similar evidence concerning Svoboda participation in seizures of regional administrations, 
primarily, in Western Ukraine and in storming and in occupying Kyiv City administration on 
December 1, 2013. Svoboda and its C14 affiliate also formed some paramilitary self-defense 
companies during the “Euromaidan.” C14, a Neo-Nazi youth organization affiliated with 
Svoboda, led a paramilitary Self-Defense unit, which helped Svoboda to occupy by force the 
Kyiv city administration during the mass protests against the Yanukovych government and the 
police violence. Yevhen Karas, the C14 leader, was photographed giving a fascist salute, and the 


group uses neo-Nazi symbols.” 
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There is also certain evidence of the far right involvement in killings of the first three 
Maidan protesters on January 22, 2014. These killings greatly escalated the conflict by turning it 
into conflict with fatalities. Their killing was attributed by the Maidan leaders and the most of 
the Ukrainian media to the Berkut police. However, unreported Pechersk court decisions suggest 
that the Prosecutor General Office investigated members and leaders of UNA-UNSO, one of the 
founding organizations in the Right Sector, for shooting these protesters.°° The official 
investigation concluded that they were killed in the Maidan-controlled areas from distances of a 
few meters, while the police lines were several dozen meters away from the Maidan positions. 
Another evidence that these were false flag killings is absence of the moments and exact 
locations of their killings in livestreams, videos, photos, and confirmed eyewitnesses of these 
killings in the heavily covered area of a violent confrontation between the protesters and the 
police. At least one of the protesters was shot by pellets used in hunting. This first victim was 
Armenian, while the second killed protester was a Belarusian member of the UNA-UNSO. The 
ethnicities of these killed protesters also suggest that they were not random victims. A Ukrainian 
reporter wrote on her Facebook page that a leader of the neo-Nazi White Hammer told her off 
the record that these two protesters were killed by their own and that this one of the reasons for 
the subsequent split of the White Hammer from the Right Sector.”’ 

Displays by a part of Maidan protesters of neo-Nazi symbols, such as swastika, SS signs, 
the Celtic cross, and 14/88 sign, whose numbers refer to a White supremacist statement and 
“Heil Hitler,” in different Maidan-controlled areas also indicate presence and toleration of 
members of neo-Nazi organizations, groups, or their sympathizers among the protesters. 

However, the far right organizations on the Maidan much more widely used symbols 


adopted from the OUN and the UPA, their historical predecessors, such as a red and black flag, 
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and greetings and chants “Glory to Ukraine - Glory to Heroes,” “Glory to the Nation,” and 
“Ukraine above all.” The Right Sector adopted this flag and this and other far right 
organizations, such as Svoboda, adopted such greetings from the Bandera faction of the OUN 
(OUN-B). They regarded themselves as ideological heirs of the OUN to various extent. The 
Bandera faction of the OUN adopted this flag and greetings at the time of its collaboration with 
Nazi Germany in the beginning of 1941. They were modeled after symbols and greetings of 
other fascist or semi-fascist parties, including the Nazi party. Red and black colors of the OUN-B 
flag symbolized Blood and Soil that resembled Blut und Boden concepts in Nazi ideology and 
symbols. “Glory to Ukraine. Glory to the heroes!” greeting was in a 1941 OUN-B congress 
decision accompanied by a fascist-style hand salute, and in this form it resembled greetings and 
the hand salutes used by the Nazi Party in Germany, the National Fascist Party in Italy, and 
Ustasha in Croatia (see Katchanovski, 2014b, p. 214). “Ukraine above all” resembled “Germany 
above all,” a German anthem reference emphasized during the Nazi rule. The non-far right 
Maidan leaders, parties, and protesters also started to use the “Glory to Ukraine. Glory to the 
heroes” greeting during the “Euromaidan” by borrowing it from the far right parties, but they 


ignored or denied the fascist origins of this greeting. 


The Maidan Massacre 
The violent clashes of protesters with the police and “titushki” and the mass killings 
started when the protesters tried to break police lines and attack the parliament on February 18, 
2014. This happened during a “peaceful march,” which was organized by the Maidan opposition 
leaders, specifically Oleksander Turchynov, a leader of the Fatherland party, Andrii Parubiy, the 


commander of the Maidan Self-Defense, and Dmytro Yarosh, the leader of the Right Sector.7® 
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The protesters included the Maidan Self-Defense companies, in particular the Right Sector 
company. 

Live streams of the rally showed that the protesters led by Svoboda deputies tried to break 
through and attacked police cordons near the parliament. Videos show that another group of the 
Maidan protesters attacked and burned the Party of Regions headquarters nearby.” The head of 
the Kyiv branch of the SNA later stated that they burned this building.*” Videos from the scene 
also show Tetiana Chornovol, a former activist of the UNA-UNSO, among the attackers. A Party 
of Regions computer specialist was killed during this attack and burning of the Party of Regions 
headquarters, and he became the first casualty of the Maidan massacre. The Maidan government 
investigation blamed without any evidence the Yanukovych government agents provocateurs for 
the attack and burning of the Yanukovych party headquarters and included the computer 
specialist among the killed Maidan protesters. 

There is also evidence of the involvement of the Right Sector in killings of the police and 
Internal Troops during these clashes and subsequent attempts by the Berkut to disperse the 
protesters from the Maidan on February 18-20, 2014. A Kyiv court ruling specifically referred to 
Right Sector activists as suspects in an investigation by the Prosecutor General Office in killings 
and wounding the police on the Maidan. In addition to two wounded attackers of a separatist 
checkpoint in Sloviansk during the Right Sector attack on April 20, 2014, the court decision 
listed at least 12 cell phone numbers of Right Sector activists, who were also investigated 
concerning their involvement in the killing and wounding the police on the Maidan. The court 
ruling stated that these two wounded attackers used the same weapons in the Sloviansk 
checkpoint attack as were used to kill two Internal Troops servicemen and wound three other 


policemen on the Maidan on February 18.*' Other court rulings revealed that GPU investigated 
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use of weapons, which were seized by the Right Sector during an attack of SBU regional 
headquarters in Ivano-Frankivsk, in shooting the police on the Maidan. 

A member of the “Vikings” neo-Nazi unit of the Right Sector during the “Euromaidan” 
publicly stated that he killed two policemen on February 18 and that his associate, a deputy 
commander of the “Vikings,” also killed two policemen on the same day. They both served in 
the Ukrainian Voluntary Corps of the Right Sector during the war in Donbas.*” Another Maidan 
activist said that the Right Sector had its own armed group among several covert Maidan groups 
of shooters, who were armed primarily with hunting rifles, and that on February 18-20, 2014, 
two such covert armed groups shot, in particular, from the Trade Union building and from the 
Music Conservatory, 20 Berkut and Internal Troops servicemen.” 

Various evidence cited in a comprehensive study of the Maidan massacre and 
admissions by some of far-right-linked Maidan snipers and activists” also demonstrate the 
involvement of the far right in breaking a truce agreement between the Maidan opposition and 
the Yanukovych government and in the killings and wounding of policemen on February 20, 
2014 (see Katchanovski, 2016c). This evidence includes a Dmytro Yarosh statement shortly after 
the midnight on February 20 announcing that the Right Sector did not accept the truce agreement 
and would undertake decisive actions against the government forces.** 

The analysis of numerous videos, recordings of live streams, intercepts of radio 
communications of the Internal Troops and SBU Alfa unit commanders, and testimonies of the 
Maidan protesters and the policemen show that four Berkut members were killed and nearly 40 e 
Berkut and Internal Troops wounded when they were besieging the Maidan by concealed 
shooters, specifically from the Music Conservatory building in the early morning of February 20 


(see Katchanovski, 2016c). Berkut officers said that they noticed protesters with the Right Sector 
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insignia in this building on February 19 and that armed protesters took positions there.*° The 
presence of such an armed unit at the Maidan square building could not have been possible 
without the knowledge of the Maidan Self-Defense commanders and the Maidan leadership. 

Volodymyr Parasiuk stated that he organized his special Maidan company, which 
included armed protesters with experience fighting in armed conflicts, following negotiations 
with the Right Sector and that this company was based in the conservatory building at the time of 
the massacre.*° Parasiuk admitted that he was a member of the Congress of Ukrainian 
Nationalists in the past and trained in its camps to shoot. He also de facto admitted in his various 
interviews that his unit shot at the police.*” 

Parasiuk announced from the Maidan stage on February 21, 2014 an ultimatum for 
Yanukovych to resign by next morning and threatened use of force if he would not resign. 
Parubiy said that this announced ultimatum was a decision made by “institutional bodies of the 
Maidan” and that it was adopted by a military council set up by the Maidan Self-Defense and the 
Right Sector on February 21 SA fter playing a key role in the violent overthrow of the 
Yanukovych government, Parasiuk served as a company commander in the Dnipro battalion, 
which was organized with the direct involvement of the Right Sector. Dmytro Yarosh issued 
from the Maidan stage a similar ultimatum and a threat of use arms by the Right Sector. 

Ivan Bubenchyk also admitted in his Lviv TV interview in 2014 and then in other 
Ukrainian media interviews in 2016 that he shot from the Music Conservatory building, and he 
said that he killed two policemen from his AK assault rifle*?’ (Katchanovski, 2015c, p. 14, 20). 
His shooting from this building and his joint photos and interviews with Parasiuk in the 
Conservatory building suggest that Bubenchyk was a member of the-Parasiuk led special 


company based there. Another link of this company to the far right is Bubenchyk’s statement that 
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the Right Sector promised him more ammunition during the Maidan massacre of the protesters 
after he spent his ammunition shooting into the police from the Conservatory building. He also 
said that Yanukovych was supposed to be killed on February 20. “° 

This Maidan “sniper” also joined the Dnipro battalion and became the commander of 
Zakhid-2 battalion, which was formed by a part of Right Sector activists and Voluntary 
Ukrainian Corps (DUK) commanders during a split in these far right organization and its 
paramilitary wing in fall 2016. Bubenchyk became one of the leaders of Radical Right Forces — 
the UPA, which was formed in February 2016 by a part of the Right Sector activists and DUK 
commanders and attempted to launch new Maidan protest." 

Another Maidan protester said first in his Vesti newspaper interview and then in his BBC 
interview that he also shot at the police from the Conservatory. He noted that their guns came 
from the main post office building. This building was then used as the Right Sector headquarters. 
His reported service in summer of 2014 in a volunteer battalion in a town near a sea most likely 
refers to the SNA/Patriot of Ukraine-led Azov special police battalion, which was then based in 
Mariupol. 

A SBU Alfa officer, who led one of the SBU groups during storming of the Trade Union 
Building on the Maidan on February 18, stated that their task was to seize the 5th floor, which 
contained a lot of weapons.*” The Right Sector then occupied this entire floor which served as 
both its headquarters and a base of the Right Sector company of the Maidan Self-Defense before 
the burning of this building by the Maidan protesters later on February 18 to stop its seizure by 
SBU Alfa. Various videos and photos also show that the Maidan protesters controlled the 


Kozatsky Hotel area on February 20 when protesters pointed out that there were snipers there 
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(See Katchanovski, 2015c). An undated police report noted that this hotel was used by the Right 
Sector, specifically by the White Hammer and the Patriot of Ukraine, as one of its bases.”* 

There is various evidence that far right organizations, specifically Svoboda and the 
Right Sector, were also involved in the massacre of the Maidan protesters on February 18-20, 
2014. The comprehensive analysis of the massacre, some 100 testimonies, primarily by Maidan 
protesters, forensic ballistic and medical examinations made public during the Maidan massacre 
trial, and synchronized videos of the massacre show that at least the absolute majority of the 
protesters were killed on February 20, 2014 from the Maidan-controlled buildings and areas, in 
particular, the Hotel Ukraina. 

In its official statement, Svoboda stated that its activists took the Hotel Ukraina under 
their control and guard on January 25, 2014." Similar statement was made by the Svoboda 
leader from the Maidan stage. Numerous videos show that the inside hotel remained under 
control of protesters when the government forces seized the territory around it in the late 
afternoon on February 18 and that the outside perimeter of the hotel was unblocked by protesters 
around the time when the Maidan massacre started on February 20. This is consistent with videos 
from the hotel and statements by the commander of the Self-Defense unit and hotel staff who 
said that police never entered the hotel and that this unit guarded the hotel entrance all this time 
since the end of January, specifically during the Maidan massacre.” Videos also show that a 
Svoboda deputy and the Maidan protesters guarded the Hotel Ukraina before, during, and after 
groups of concealed shooters killed protesters from this hotel. (See Katchanovski, 2015c). 

Moreover, there is evidence that the Maidan “snipers” were shooting, specifically at the 


protesters and a BBC crew or taking cover in at least three or four Hotel Ukraina rooms, which 
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were occupied by the deputies of the national parliament from Svoboda or their aids on the 11" 
floor. 

The evidence also indicates that snipers positioned on this floor were killing the 
protesters, taking cover from the Maidan protesters searching for snipers, or shooting in the 
direction of the protesters from these and two or three other hotel rooms in which or near which 
Svoboda deputies lived. Most of more than 30 deputies of the parliament from Svoboda lived on 
this floor at the time of the Maidan massacre. Videos show many of them in the Hotel Ukraina 
soon after the start of the massacre of the protesters.*° 

For instance, a testimony of brother of Andrii Saienko during the Maidan massacre trial, 
the moment of the killing in a video, and the location and steep angle of the wound show that this 
protester was shot from a top part of the Hotel Ukraina.*’ The forensic ballistic expert reports 
found that at least 10 protesters, including Saienko, were killed from the same exact 7.62mm 
caliber Kalashnikov weapon or Kalashnikoy-based hunting carbine. Since bullets and pellets 
were extracted from bodies of less than half of 49 protesters killed on February 20, this suggests 
that about half of the protesters were shot from a single weapon from this Maidan-controlled 
hotel. The victims shot from this weapon included Mykola Shymko, who was killed along with 
another protester (Bohdan Solchanyk) one minute before Saienko. Videos and Google map street 
view indicate that the area and directions of the Shymko and Saienko killings could be matched 
with an announcement on the Maidan stage about two to three snipers on the pendulum floor of 
the Hotel Ukraina a few minutes after the killing of these three protesters. Such evidence 
suggests that the pendulum floor refers to the 11" floor in the 12 story hotel wing, 1.e., either in 
or near Svoboda-occupied hotel rooms since it was physically impossible to shoot Shymko from 


the 13" floor in the 14" story central part of the hotel.*® 
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The Prosecutor General Office investigation disclosed that at least two deputies of 
Svoboda lived on this floor in this hotel wing and that one of them occupied the same hotel room 
from which the BBC and ICTV filmed “snipers” firing at the BBC television crew and at the 
protesters.” The BBC correspondent in his news report and in his tweet identified the shooter in 
this room window as having a green helmet worn by the Maidan protesters.”” A protester stated 
that he saw a few other protesters shot by “a sniper” from the same hotel window.”! The official 
investigation only reported that they found no signs of anyone breaking into that room or 
tampering with a lock. However, in a time-stamped recording of live Spilne TV broadcast from 
the 11" floor of the Hotel Ukraine, a chat between Ukrainian reporters and an unidentified 
person refers to man from two groups of Maidan “snipers,” who were recorded as looking for 
suitable shooting positions in the same broadcast and in a CNN video a few minutes before that 
sniper was filmed by the BBC and ICTV, went to that side of the hotel and that there was a 
sniper position on that side of the floor.” 

A Ukrainian publication based on its own investigation and a reported BBC correspondent 
statement suggests that there was a sniper in a different Hotel Ukraina suite, in which another 
Svoboda deputy lived at that time. The BBC corresponded reportedly said that after his crew was 
shot from the 11" floor of this hotel he went to this floor and saw a note with a warning not to 
enter the suite number 1109 because of a request from the Security Service of Ukraine. This was 
the same suite which was searched by Maidan activists. One of Svoboda leaders admitted that a 
member of the Ukrainian parliament from this far right party lived at the time of the Maidan 
massacre in this suite.”* 

An English-speaking foreign reporter said in the same Spilne TV broadcast at 10:35am 


(15m) that he saw a shooter hiding in a Hotel Ukraina and firing shots from an open and moving 
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window. The open and moving window visible in that video matches a room on the 7" floor 
which was used to record a widely publicized video of the Maidan massacre. This video was 
recorded by a former press-secretary of the Lviv Regional Council, which was then headed by a 


1" floor at the time of the massacre. A 


Svoboda deputy who occupied one of the rooms on the 1 
break in this video (53m), which was used as evidence of the massacre of the protesters by the 
Berkut, matches the time when the sniper was spotted there. 

A leader of the Patriot of Ukraine branch in Kyiv stated that he personally witnessed 
that “a sniper” was located in one of the hotel rooms booked by Svoboda deputies and that this 
room was on a top floor of the hotel (Katchanovski, 2015c, p. 57). Recordings of Spilne TV 
livestream referred to two other rooms on the same 11" floor from which snipers were shooting 
during the massacre of the protesters. 

Time-stamped recordings of radio communications of SBU Alfa commanders, an 
investigation by a journalist from the Fatherland party, and statements by the former SBU head 
all refer to snipers from the Music Conservatory moving to the Hotel Ukraina before or in the 
beginning of the massacre of the protesters on February 20. The analysis and synchronization of 
videos filmed by French, German, Russian, and Ukrainian television journalists show an armed 
group of the Maidan protesters under command of Parasiuk arriving to the hotel, shooting from a 
14" floor room, and then moving to other floors during the massacre of the protesters. Videos 
also show Svoboda deputies, in particular the deputy speaker of the Ukrainian parliament armed 
with handgun, accompanying armed members of this special Maidan company in the Hotel 
Ukraina or guarding entrances to the hotel elevators. Svoboda deputies also went to negotiate 
with snipers, whom the Maidan protesters spotted shooting at them from the roof of this hotel. 


Bubenchyk stated that he was in Hotel Ukraina and Zhovtnevyi Palace during the massacre but 
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denied that there were any snipers there in spite of testimonies of Maidan protesters, public 
announcements from the Maidan stage, videos and photos pointing to snipers in both these 
locations at the time when they were under the Maidan control. (See Katchanovski, 2015c). For 
example, a photo identifies one of “sniper” positions used to shoot from Zhovtnevyi Palace at the 
Maidan protesters, and another such position was identified by Maidan protesters on the roof of 
this building.”° A synchronization of other photos of the same position and videos of the 
massacre show that the photos were made at the same time and shortly afterwards as “snipers” 
were reported to be there, for example, in the Maidan stage announcements.’’ These photos were 
made in Zhovtnevyi Palace by a pro-Maidan journalist, who also made a large number of photos 
from the Music Conservatory building at the time when the special Maidan Self-Defense 
company “snipers” were shooting at the police there from the same floor and the same Maidan- 
facing part of the building, but these photos omitted these shooters. A video by a Polish 
journalist showed that the Maidan protesters were in both these areas of Zhovtnevyi around the 
same time.”® 

The presence of armed Maidan shooters and their shooting from the Hotel Ukraina 
cannot be explained by shooting the police, since both the official investigation and the study of 
the massacre found that not a single Berkut or any other policeman was killed or wounded from 
the Hotel Ukraina after the killings of the protesters started on February 20, in contrast to 
numerous police casualties of the Maidan shooters when they were based in the Music 
conservatory earlier in the day. 

Svoboda deputies ignored warnings about snipers in this hotel killing and wounding the 
protesters, including members of the Svoboda Maidan Self-Defense company. Such seemingly 


irrational behavior become rational from a rational choice or an instrumental rationality 
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perspectives, if Svoboda deputies were at least aware that these snipers in the Hotel Ukraina 
were from the Maidan side. (Katchanovski, 2015c). For example, a French TV video shows a 
Maidan protester shouting to the head of Svoboda in Khmelnytsky Oblast and journalists near 
the main entrance to the Hotel Ukraina about snipers at the top of the hotel soon after the 
massacre of the protesters, including protesters from Svoboda company from Khmelnytsky 
Region, started near the hotel. But this Svoboda deputy then was filmed guarding the hotel 
entrance and carrying wounded Maidan protesters to and from a makeshift hospital organized by 
Svoboda in this hotel.” 

The forensic ballistic examinations which were conducted before December 2015 found 
that at least two out of 48 protesters were killed on February 20 by expanding hunting bullets 
whose caliber did not match calibers of weapons used by the special police company, whose 
members were charged with killings all these protesters. At least four protesters were shot with 
pellets used for hunting, and another protester killed from Vepr hunting carbine. A forensic 
ballistic examination conducted on the prosecution request with help of an automatic computer 
based system in January 2015 concluded that bullets extracted from killed protesters did not 
match bullet samples from any Kalashnikov assault rifles with which members of the Berkut 
special company were then armed. 

Forensic medical reports made public during the trial indicated that in cases of 15 killed 
protesters and in the case of one wounded medic with such information all but one were shot at 
significant vertical angles, while the Berkut police were located at nearly even level with the 
protesters. This suggests snipers in Maidan-controlled buildings because the investigation and 
the Maidan massacre study did not find evidence that any protester was killed by government 


snipers from the government-controlled buildings. A forensic report about entry and exit wounds 
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locations at nearly horizontal level in the case of Ihor Kostenko killing and his position in a 
video seconds before his killing also suggest that he was shot from a Maidan location.°! 

Overall, in at least 13 cases of the killed protesters, forensic medical reports about 
locations of wounds combined with videos of positions of these protesters at the moments of 
their shooting or shortly before and after also indicate that they were killed from directions of the 
Hotel Ukraina and other Maidan-controlled areas. In some cases, the forensic medical reports 
presented during the trial are not sufficient to make conclusions about directions from which 
protesters were killed because exact wounds locations are not specified or because positions of 
the protesters in the moments of their killings, shortly before or after were not captured in videos 
or photos. Because forensic medical reports are not yet made public in the cases of other killed 
and wounded protesters, the killing and wounding of some of the protesters by the special Berkut 
company cannot be excluded. But such information based on media and social media reports 
indicates that at least the absolute majority of the protesters were killed from the Maidan- 
controlled buildings and not by the Berkut (See Katchanovski, 2015c). 

The GPU admitted that testimonies of 77 of the wounded protesters about their positions 
and directions of gunshots, along with videos, photos, forensic reports, and conclusions of expert 
reports, showed that they were shot from other sectors than the Berkut sector. The prosecution 
charges omitted the wounding of these protesters, or almost half of the 157 protesters wounded 
on February 20, 2014. These undisclosed sectors imply Maidan-controlled locations, such as the 
Hotel Ukraina, since the GPU investigation did not find evidence that SBU Alfa snipers or 
snipers from other government units killed protesters. Similarly, the GPU head reported that its 
investigation did not find evidence of Russian government snipers or other evidence of Russian 


government involvement in the Maidan massacre. 
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It is noteworthy that the prosecution charges omitted wounding of a female medic (Olesia 
Zhukovska). Her shooting was attributed by politicians and the media in Ukraine and the West to 
the government forces. However, eyewitnesses among protesters, and her own depiction of her 
position at the moment of the shooting and a location of an entry wound in her NT'V interview 
combined with her location pointed to shooting from the Main Post-Office, which was then used 
as the Right Sector headquarters. (See Katchanovski, 2015c, p. 56). 

At least 10 protesters, including a Maidan medic, out of 80 protesters with whose 
wounding the Berkut company was charged, publicly stated in investigation documents made 
public during the Maidan massacre trial, in their Ukrainian media interviews, or on social media 
that they and/or their groups were shot by “snipers” from such Maidan-controlled locations as 
the Hotel Ukraina, the Bank Arkada, Horodetskoho Street buildings, and Zhovtnevyi Palace.© 
They included at least four protesters whose wounding was filmed in the most publicized 
massacre video filmed by the Belgian VRT TV (Roman Tityk, Serhii Trapezun, Yurii Kravchuk, 
Volodymyr Venchak). They were mostly from the Khmelnytsky Svoboda company. This video 
filmed from the Hotel Ukraina was broadcast by many TV channels in Ukraine and numerous 
Western countries as evidence of the massacre of the protesters by the government forces.” (See 
Katchanovski, 2015c). However, a more complete version of this video also showed a bullet 
hitting a tree and narrowly missing a group of the Maidan protesters. The video, testimony of the 
Belgian journalist who filmed it, photos of this bullet hole, its laser projected trajectory, and the 
government investigation finding made public during the trial all indicate that this bullet was 
shot from the back, e.g. from the Hotel Ukraina.® 

Similarly, a French photographer’s photos show that a wooden shield of one of the 


protesters (Volodymyr Zherebnyi), who was filmed in the Belgian video, contains bullet holes 
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with wooden chips in its front side, e.g. facing the Berkut police positions. They indicate exit 
holes on the front side of the shield and are consistent with various other evidence of protesters 
in this group massacred from the back, in particular, from the Hotel Ukraina,” 

There were also other groups of snipers filmed in the Svoboda-controlled Hotel Ukraina. 
A former Berkut officer said that a sniper that accompanied the Berkut special company had a 
task to look for a Right Sector sniper in the Hotel Ukraina.°’ Some snipers were caught by 
protesters in this hotel. A Maidan protester recorded a brief radio communication of another 
group of shooters when they were shooting from the Maidan-controlled areas. (See 
Katchanovski, 2015c). 

A Hotel Ukraina employee in 1+1 TV program said that he witnessed that a group of 
snipers in Maidan style uniforms and with weapons carried in cases entered this hotel shortly 
before the mass killings started on February 18.°° A Fatherland deputy stated that he witnessed 
protesters killed near him by shooters from the Hotel Ukraina and Kozatsky Hotel on the same 
day.” Videos showed the Right Sector members evacuating the nearby Hotel Dnipro several 
weeks after the massacre with weapons in such cases, and Yarosh later admitted this.” Their 
evacuation was supervised by Parubiy, and their weapons not examined by the police to check if 
they were used during the massacre of the protesters and the police. A Berkut officer reported 
during the Maidan trial that a Mosin rifle was found by his group in the Hotel Dnipro around that 
time and that the investigation did not display interest in checking if this rifle was used during 
the massacre even though forensic ballistic examinations determined that at least two protesters 
were shot by a 1908 year model of 7.62x51 caliber bullet designed for this rifle. Government 
units were not equipped with the Mosin rifles. In contrast, Spilne TV recording, which is now 


removed from web, referred to protesters, who were in the Hotel Ukraina at the time of the 
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massacre and were armed not only with hunting rifles and AKMS but also with Mosin rifles. 
(Katchanovski, 2015c, p. 51). 

Various evidence indicates a cover-up of the far-right-linked Maidan “snipers” and 
falsification of the official investigation of the Maidan massacre. For example, the government 
investigation concluded that unknown shooters of unknown affiliation shot the police during the 
Maidan massacre. A report of the International Advisory Panel, set up by the Council of Europe, 
revealed that contrary to the public statements, the official investigation had evidence of 
“shooters" killing at least three protesters from the Hotel Ukraina or the Music Conservatory and 
that at least other 10 protesters were killed by unidentified “snipers” from rooftops. ’' The 
prosecution in 2015 charged the Berkut policemen with killing 39 protesters and omitted the 
killings of the other 10 protesters, but in 2016 it charged the Berkut with killings of 48 out of 49 
protesters. 

The GPU denied or ignored various evidence of far-right-linked “snipers” in the Hotel 
Ukraina and other Maidan-controlled locations, with a partial exception of the delayed and failed 
investigation of the ones filmed by BBC and ICTV in the Svoboda deputy hotel room. This 
investigation failure and an amnesty law releasing Maidan participants from responsibility for 
killing of the police suggest unwillingness of the Maidan-led government to investigate and 
prosecute the far right organizations for their role in the mass killings of the police during the 
Maidan massacre. Such unwillingness along with various other evidence suggests involvement 
of elements of other Maidan organizations in the Maidan massacre. Specifically this concerns 
elements of the oligarchic Fatherland Party, which formed the Peoples Front party and which 


became a part of the ruling coalition after the “Euromaidan.” 
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Other evidence of the cover-up includes a failure by the investigation to determine specific 
circumstances of killings of the absolute majority of protesters and the police on February 18-19, 
2014. The Prosecutor General Office investigation found that 26 protesters were killed on 
February 18 and 19, and attributed their killings to the Berkut police, the SBU Alfa during its 
storming of the Trade Union building, and titushki. But specific circumstances and other 
evidence of most of these killings are still not made public by the Ukrainian government and the 
media, like in cases of some killed protesters and almost 70 wounded protesters, who were shot 
on February 20. The only one solved case by the GPU investigation with a court verdict 
confirming the responsibility but granting an amnesty and a long withheld video revealed that a 
Svoboda company commander was driven over by a protestor after thisprotester seized a track 
and driven it into the police. 

An unreported court decision revealed that another protester was killed by slushing his 
throat with a knife on February 18 soon after he took a knife from an UNA-UNSO tent on the 
Maidan. The decision cited witnesses who provided evidence that the knife owner was involved 
in this killing, and that he used a pseudo, like UNA-UNSO members, and that the body of this 
killed protester was found in the same tent soon afterwards.” The description of the killed 
protester as a former policeman and the mode and the date of his killing match Viktor 
Prokhorchuk. But his killing was attributed by the Ukrainian media to the police, and President 
Poroshenko posthumously awarded him Hero of Ukraine title along with other killed Ukrainian 
protesters included in the “Heavenly Hundred.” 

The investigation ignored similarities of killings of protesters with killings of 13 
policemen on the Maidan on February 18-20, in particular, by pellets and other hunting 


ammunition and same caliber 7.62x39 bullets. The government investigation did not even 
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consider a version of the killing of both police and protesters by Maidan shooters, specifically 
far-right-linked shooters. For instance, no forensic ballistic comparisons of bullets, which killed 
both police and protesters, were made, in spite of similarity of the types and calibers of 
ammunition and similarities of the police and the protesters wounds reported by Maidan medics. 
There is also “dog that did not bark” evidence indicating either involvement of the Right 
Sector and C14 in this mass killing of the Maidan protesters or their prior knowledge about this 
massacre. In contrast to its leading role in previous violent attacks during the “Euromaidan,” the 
Right Sector was not visible during the massacre on February 20, and none of members of this 
far right organization was reported among killed or wounded protesters on that day. A Maidan 
protester said that he learned that the Right Sector members were absent during the massacre, 
because they received advance warning from their leadership.” The former leader of the Right 
Sector in the Sviatoshyn District in Kyiv also suggested that there was such a Right Sector order. 
The leader of Svoboda-affiliated C14 admitted that his C14-based company of the Maidan Self- 
Defense took refuge in the Canadian embassy in Kyiv on February 18 and stayed there during 
the Maidan massacre.” Similarly to the Right Sector, not a single member of C14 and its 
company was reported as killed or wounded by “snipers” during the massacre on February 20th. 
The former leader of the Right Sector in Sviatoshyn District in Kyiv publicly stated that 
Yarosh along with Petro Poroshenko evacuated captured snipers following the Maidan 
massacre.” He said that his Zahrava unit of the Right Sector was given an order to protect the 
evacuated snipers from the protesters. ’° The head of the Kyiv branch of Patriot of Ukraine stated 
that snipers captured by protesters, in particular the one captured with his involvement in a 
Svoboda-booked room in the Hotel Ukraina, were evacuated by Poroshenko along with captured 


Internal Troops (see Katchanovski, 2015c, p. 57). A Maidan Self-Defense activists stated 
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separately that he along with other protesters tried to stop this evacuation of snipers who were 
captured in the Hotel Ukraina and other locations.’’ Videos show a confrontation between the 
protesters and the Maidan leaders, such as Yarosh, Parubiy, Svoboda deputies, Poroshenko, 
Pashynsky, who protected and tried to evacuate around 2:00 am on February 21, 2014 a few 
dozen of men. All of them, including captured Internal Troops soldiers and officers, were 
dressed in civilian clothes, and some of them had haircuts that were different from military-style 
short haircuts of captured Internal Troops soldiers and officers. ’* While specific Maidan leaders 
might have been unaware that there were purported snipers in this group, the lack of any 
investigations of these claims independently made by three Maidan activists fits the pattern of 
the cover-up and falsification of the Maidan massacre investigation from the top of the Ukrainian 
government. 

The Maidan massacre played a key role in the violent overthrow of the Yanukovych 
government. Because it was immediately attributed to the government snipers and the police by 
the Maidan opposition, the Western leaders, and the media in Ukraine in the West, it undermined 
his and his government legitimacy. In particular, the massacre prompted a part of the Party of 
Regions deputies to leave their faction and support the Maidan opposition and the parliament 
vote on February 20 to withdraw the government forces from downtown Kyiv and subsequent 
votes to dismiss then President Yanukovych and his government. The use of force and threat of 
force by the far-right leaders in alliance with elements of the oligarchic Maidan parties, and their 
refusal to accept the Western-mediated deal also forced Yanukovych and most senior members 
of his government to flee Kyiv and then Ukraine on February 21, 2014 or soon afterwards. The 


far right force factor also prompted a part of members of the Party of Regions faction in the 
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parliament to support his dismissal and approval of the new Maidan-led government, which 


included far right Svoboda members. 


The Odesa Massacre 

A special parliamentary commission report suggests that the Ukrainian and regional 
government officials planned to use far right activists to suppress the separatist movement in the 
Odesa Region and to disperse a separatist camp near the Trade Union building before the May 9 
day in 2014. A march, led by the Right Sector and football ultras on May 2, 2014, was used to 
implement this plan, but it is not certain if the mass killing was planned in advance. The analysis 
of various videos and recordings of live broadcasts, May 2 group reports, media and social media 
reports, and interviews by participants and eyewitnesses from both sides and by the police 
commanders shows that Odeska druzhyna, a small separatist organization led by an ex- 
policeman, tried to counter and attack this march. They used red tape labels, and were not Right 
Sector agent provocateurs, as the Russian media or separatists often claimed. Use of the same red 
tape by some of policemen in a police cordon took place later during the clashes, and it was not 
an organized collusion with the separatists, as the Ukrainian government and the media claimed. 

The groups of numerically superior activists of the Right Sector from Odesa and Kharkiv, 
where this far right organization was led by the neo-Nazi Social National Assembly/Patriot of 
Ukraine, far right football ultras, and Maidan Self-Defense units from Odessa and other regions 
attacked Odeska druzhyna activists. The pro-separatist activists took cover behind the police 
cordon, and some of them started to shoot at the direction of attackers. 

A small mobile group of separatists arrived at that time in the area of the clashes to 


provide reinforcement. One of its members was filmed shooting at the direction of the far-right 
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led protesters with an AK-74 type assault rifle or its hunting version. The first victim was a Right 
Sector activist killed about the same time and place in his chest. The official investigation 
reported that he was killed by a 5.45mm caliber bullet. This evidence suggests a strong 
possibility that he was killed by this separatist mobile group member. 

But other possibilities cannot be excluded, because of other evidence. Leaked forensic 
medical expert reports referred to 5.65mm caliber bullet extracted from the body of this Right 
Sector activist. This bullet reportedly disappeared during the investigation. The second victim 
who was on the Maidan side was killed shortly afterwards in the same area during the clashes by 
a bullet from a pneumatic weapon.” The investigation and videos have not revealed exact times, 
places, and directions of gunshots of these killings, and no results of ballistic expertise have been 
made public. 

In the clashes that followed nearby, four separatist protesters were killed and many other 
separatist protesters and policemen and at least one local journalist were wounded, primarily 
with hunting ammunition. A pro-Maidan protester, who was filmed shooting with a hunting rifle 
at their direction around the same time, was later identified by May 2 Group as a Right Sector 
activist. The investigation charged him with killing of at least one of the separatists, but he was 
released from the arrest and his trial delayed because of threats by Right Sector and other far 
right activists against judges during his trial. 

After the Odesa regional administration official in charge of law enforcement agencies 
communicated such a directive to a Maidan Self-Defense commander and after public calls from 
local Maidan leaders, Right Sector activists, football ultras, and the Maidan Self-Defense units 


moved to the Trade Union area.*° They attacked and burned a tent camp of various separatist 
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organizations, whose activists and supporters then escaped to the Trade Union building and tried 
to barricade the main entrance doors. 

Videos, internet streams, and testimonies of eyewitnesses show that some groups of the 
attackers threw Molotov cocktails and burning tires into the main entrance and set the entrance 
doors and the make-shift barricade there on fire, while other groups blocked other exists. Videos, 
recorded calls to the firefighters, and eyewitness reports show that the fire and thick smoke 
started and rapidly spread after Molotov cocktails and car tires were thrown by attackers at the 
main entrance doors.*! After previous denials, the official investigation and May 2 Group created 
by the Odesa governor admitted that the deadly fire started at the main entrance but still claimed 
that it was impossible to determine who started the fire because both sides were throwing 
Molotov cocktails. However, no evidence of the Molotov cocktails been thrown there by 
separatists at the time of the start of the fire has been made public, in contrast to such evidence 
concerning the far-right dominated protesters. 

The analysis of various sources show that 42 people perished as a result of fire, smoke 
and trying to jump from the upper floors. Trade Union victims were unarmed and included 
mainly pro-separatist supporters and several employees who were at the building at the time. Six 
women and one minor were killed during the massacre. 

There is various evidence that the police and firefighters were ordered by their superiors 
to stand by and not interfere during this fire attack and earlier deadly clashes. For instance, a 
special plan to deal with mass disturbances launched by the Odesa regional police was not 
authorized, most likely because of decisions at the Ministry of Internal Affairs level. Similarly, 
top regional officials of the police and other law enforcement agencies were ordered to attend a 


meeting with their national counterpart before and during the start of the clashes. 
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Statements posted by the Right Sector, the SNA, and Misanthropic Division, another 
neo-Nazi organization, on their websites and social media sites admitted in various forms 
involvement of their organizations or the far right-led attackers generally in the massacre of the 
separatists.* However, with the exception of the arrested but released Right Sector shooter, only 
separatists were among those arrested and tried for the Odesa massacre. An adviser to the head 
of the police in the Odesa Region stated that the investigation of the Trade Union “fire” did not 
make any progress for two years after the massacre.** The Council of Europe and the UN special 
commission reports also noted the failures of the investigation and destruction of evidence." 

This suggests that the official investigation of the massacre of the separatists in the Trade 
Union building in Odesa has been falsified and stonewalled. Such falsification and stonewalling 
would be consistent with other evidence indicating a certain kind of involvement in this violence 
of not only the far right organizations and ultras but also the Maidan Self-Defense and the 


government officials. 


The War in Donbas 

Like in the case of mass protests during the “Euromaidan,” paramilitary formations, 
special police and National Guard units, organized and led by far-right organizations, such as the 
Right Sector, the SNA and Svoboda, constituted a minority of the Ukrainian forces during the 
armed conflict in Donbas. The Right Sector played a key role along with Ihor Kolomoisky, an 
oligarch who became the head of the Dnipropetrovsk regional administration after the 
“Euromaidan,” in the formation of Dnipro battalion in spring of 2014. The Azov battalion was 
organized and led by the SNA and the Patriot of Ukraine with involvement of the Radical Party. 


Arsen Avakov, the Minister of Internal Affairs, also was involved in the Azov battalion 
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formation and its later expansion to a regiment. Azov initially used neo-Nazi symbols as its 
insignia. Andrii Biletsky, a Patriot of Ukraine leader, who was called the “White Leader,” was 
the first commander of Azov. 

Svoboda and C14, a neo-Nazi group affiliated with Svoboda, organized and led the 
battalion Sich. The St. Mary’s battalion was organized and led by the far right Bratsvo party 
headed by Dmytro Korchynsky. The UNA-UNSO formed a special intelligence company. There 
were far right members or sympathizers in other special police units and other such formations 
created during the conflict in Donbas. For instance, the Aidar battalion, nominally subordinated 
to the Ministry of Defense of Ukraine, was formed by the Maidan Self-Defense. But one of its 
platoons was led by the White Hammer, which belonged to the Right Sector during the 
“Euromaidan.” Ilia Kiva, a Right Sector member, was a commander of another volunteer police 
battalion. A previously convicted criminal with a swastika tattoo became the commander of the 
Tornado company, a special police unit. 

All these units were under formal jurisdiction of the Ministry of Internal Affairs, the 
National Guard, or the Ministry of Defense. But from the start of their formation they remained 
under de facto command of radical nationalist or neo-Nazi organizations. All these armed 
formations were organized after the start of the conflict in Donbas and stationed there in an 
attempt to suppress pro-Russian separatism in this region by force. 

The Right Sector and the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists organized militia or 
paramilitary units but without such formal subordination to the central government of Ukraine. 
The Volunteer Ukrainian Corps, the largest paramilitary formation, was formed and led by the 
Right Sector specifically for the war in Donbas, but it also included battalions in other regions of 


Ukraine, in particular, in Western Ukraine. 
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The far-right led armed formations were composed from volunteers, and large proportions 
of their commanders and members were members and sympathizers of radical nationalist and, to 
a much lesser extent, neo-Nazi organizations and ultras groups. Small numbers of citizens of 
Belarus, Canada, France, Italy, Russia, Sweden and the US, primarily far right members or 
sympathizers, in particular neo-Nazis, served in different far-right led units, such as Azov. 

The analysis shows that these far-right formations played a key role in the start of the war 
in Donbas after the “Euromaidan.” The violent overthrow of the Yanukovych government by 
means of the Maidan massacre with the involvement of the far right was a trigger for the 
resurgence of separatism in Donbas and for a significant rise of support for various forms of 
separatism in this region. These far right-led armed units were disproportionally involved in the 
violence, specifically violence against civilians and prisoners of war. The radical nationalist and 
neo-Nazi led armed formations were much more ideologically motivated and willing to fight and 
to use force, compared to the regular Ukrainian forces, which suffered from low morale and 
significant desertion rates, especially in the beginning of the conflict. 

Various evidence shows that the far right organizations and the far right-linked battalions 
had a crucial role in the escalation of the conflict into a war. In particular, it shows that the Right 
Sector carried out a deadly attack on a separatist checkpoint in Sloviansk on 20 April 2014. (See 
Katchanovski, 2016a). Such evidence as the Yarosh business card found after the attack was 
corroborated by Ukrainian court decisions, which authorized investigations of unidentified Right 
Sector members and leaders because the same weapons were found to be used by the checkpoint 
attackers and the snipers who killed and wounded the police during the Maidan massacre. Two 
years after this attack of the separatist checkpoint, Dmytro Yarosh admitted the Right Sector and 


his personal involvement in this attack. Turchynov, then acting president of Ukraine, and a 
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Kolomoisky’s deputy in the Dnipropetrovsk regional administration, authorized this Right Sector 
operation, which was aimed at seizing and destroying a TV transmitter near Sloviansk several 
days after this area was seized by the Strelkov-led Russian nationalist armed group and local 
separatists.® This attack by the Right Sector constituted a major escalation of the conflict in 
Donbas because it broke the Geneva agreement, signed on 17 April 2014 by Ukraine, Russia, the 
EU, and the US concerning a peaceful resolution of the conflict, and the Orthodox Easter truce 
between the Ukrainian government and separatists in Donbas. 

Similarly, the far right-led armed formations were involved in two other violent attacks 
which escalated the conflict and helped to turn it into a civil war. Videos, media reports, and 
their commanders and members admissions indicate that the Azov and Dnipro battalions along 
with other units took part in storming of the district police headquarters in Mariupol on May 9, 
2014. About 10 persons, including at least one protester, were killed and many wounded when 
local pro-separatist protesters tried to prevent these units deployment and during their storming 
of the police building.*° The Dnipro battalion along with other units seized control of 
Krasnoarmiisk in the Donetsk Region to prevent the separatist referendum there on May 11, 
2014. Videos show them shooting unarmed pro-separatist protesters with Kalashnikovs, and two 
local people were killed during this confrontation. The Dnipro battalion presence there was 
denied by the Ukrainian government, but it was confirmed by other sources including admissions 
by battalion members in videos and Parasiuk’s statement on social media.*” 

The various far-right armed units also participated in numerous combat operations 
against separatists during the war, for instance, during the Donetsk airport battle. The Ukrainian 
government justified their creation and use during the conflict in Donbas by claiming that 


Ukraine has been fighting from the start of this conflict a defensive war against Russia and that 
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there was no civil war. However, the government did not officially declare a war with Russia but 
justified the use of force by declaring the Anti-Terrorist Operation (ATO). 

However, various evidence shows that the far-right organized and led armed formations 
were fighting primarily with local separatists and Russian volunteers in an intrastate conflict that 
became a civil war and later involved a direct Russian military intervention. The list of 
separatists sanctioned by the Ukrainian government in September 2015 shows that the absolute 
majority of them were citizens of Ukraine. Out of 188 separatist leaders, commanders, officials, 
and fighters on this list, which also includes some separatists from Crimea, 64% were identified 
as Ukrainian citizens, 8% as Russian citizens, 4% as citizens of other countries (Spain, Serbia, 
and Azerbaijan), and 24% had no citizenship information.*® A list of 1,572 people, who joined 
armed formations of the self-proclaimed Donetsk Peoples Republic (DNR) in summer of 2014, 
shows that 78% of them were Ukrainian citizens, primarily from Donbas, 19% Russian citizens, 
2% citizens of other countries, primarily, Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Moldova, and Israel, and 1% 
had unknown citizenship.” 

Various evidence also suggests that after the Yanukovych overthrow some Russian 
nationalist and communist organizations and networks directly and the Russian government at 
least indirectly initially and then directly started to back separatists in in Donbas and other 
Southern and Eastern regions, called by separatists, Vladimir Putin, and Russian nationalists as 
“Novorossiya” and that there was a real possibility of a direct Russian military intervention in 
spring 2014 in Donbas and these regions besides Crimea (see Katchanovski, 2016a). For 
example, intercepted telephone calls segments made public by the Prosecutor General Office of 
Ukraine in 2016 indicate that Sergey Glaziev told some leaders of pro-Russian separatist 


organizations and activists to seize regional councils in such regions beyond Donbas and Crimea 
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as Kharkiv, Odesa, and Zaporizhzhia and to request Russian military intervention.’ Glaziev was 
an adviser to Russia’s President Putin concerning the Customs Union since 2012. But he was 
also linked via the Katehon Think Tank to Konstantin Malofeev, a Russian oligarch who backed 
separatism in Crimea and Donbas after the “Euromaidan.” Igor Girkin (Strelkov), who led an 
armed Russian nationalist group to seize Sloviansk in Donbas, worked in the Malofeev’s 
security. 

The far right-formations were also involved in fighting with regular Russian military 
forces in Donbas in August 2014 and February 2016 during direct Russian military interventions 
in support of separatists. However, the far-right led formations along with regular Ukrainian 
forces suffered encirclements and defeats from regular Russian units in the Illovaisk area in 
August of 2014 and in the Debaltsevo area in February 2015. 

There was also involvement of the far right on the separatist side of the conflict, but their 
numbers and the role were much less significant. Pavlo Gubarev, who became the “People’s 
Governor” of the Donetsk Region soon after the start of the conflict, admitted that he was a 
member of the neo-Nazi Russian National Unity organization in Russia 12 years earlier and 
obtained a military training from them.’! Some relatively small units of separatist armed 
formations were comprised from radical nationalist and neo-Nazi volunteers from Russia. For 
instance, they included neo-Nazi Rusichi armed group, but this unit was forced to leave Donbas 
in summer 2015 because of the decision by the new separatist leadership. This decision was 
made during a campaign by the separatist leadership and their Russian military, security and 


political “curators” to integrate and purge separatist formations under the central command. 


Elections and Government 
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Far right organizations activists did not have significant positions in the national 
governments and the law enforcement agencies of Ukraine prior to the “Euromaidan.” Several of 
them became integrated into various senior positions the government as a result of the 
“Euromaidan.” However, they did not have a majority of positions or the top government 
positions. This is another indirect evidence of the involvement of the far right organizations but 
in alliance with elements of oligarchic parties in the violent overthrow of the Yanukovych 
government. Svoboda had four ministers from in the first post- Yanukovych government and its 
member became the Head of the Prosecutor General Office that investigated the Maidan 
massacre. These ministers included the Minister of Defense, who was not the party member and 
resigned because of criticism of his and the Ukrainian military performance during the Russian 
annexation of Crimea. The other ministers lost their positions after the October 2014 
parliamentary elections, and the GPU head was replaced by Poroshenko with his own candidate 
after he was elected as president in May 2014. 

Parubiy offered Yarosh and Parasiuk positions of, respectively, the first deputy head and 
the deputy head of the National Security and Defense Council immediately after the 


: 2 
“EBuromaidan.”” 


Yarosh later was appointed an advisor to the chief of General Staff of Ukraine. 
Vadym Troian, who was a member of the neo-Nazi Patriot of Ukraine and one of the 
commanders of the Azov battalion, became the first deputy head of the National Police. Yuri 
Mykhalchyshyn, a Svoboda deputy who expressed neo-Nazi views, stated that he got a senior 
position in a SBU department in charge of information. As noted, far-right organized and led 


battalions and other units were formally integrated into the police and the National Guard. In 


addition, Right Sector members were included in the special Alfa unit of SBU. 
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Parubiy, a former neo-Nazi Patriot of Ukraine/SNA leader, became the head of the 
National Security and Defense Council after the “Euromaidan.” He was elected the speaker of 
the parliament of Ukraine in 2016. Members of the far right parties also got some senior 
positions in the parliamentary committees after the parliamentary elections in October 2014. 

The far right parties received significant but a minority support in the elections held since 
the “Euromaidan.” Svoboda and Right Sector leaders got each 1 percent of the vote in the 
presidential elections in May 2014. But the leader of the Radical Party, which combined far right 
populist elements and was involved in the formation of the Azov battalion along with neo-Nazi 
SNA, obtained 8% of the vote. In the 2014 parliamentary elections, Svoboda narrowly failed to 
clear the 5% threshold and failed to enter the parliament on the party list. Svoboda vote dropped 
to 4.7%, compared to 10.5% in 2012. The exclusion of the annexed Crimea and separatist 
Donbas, which were traditionally two most pro-Russian and pro-Communist regions with minor 
support for far right parties, from the elections in 2014 means that the decline of Svoboda 
electoral support was more significant. The Right Sector received 2% of the vote in 2014. The 
Radical Party, whose list included a number of far right candidates, such as a son of an UPA 
supreme commander, got 71%. In addition, six Svoboda members, the Right Sector leader, its 
former spokesman, the Azov commander and Patriot of Ukraine leader, and Parasiuk were 
elected to the Ukrainian parliament in majoritarian districts. Svoboda and the Radical Party 
received each 7% of the vote in the 2015 local elections, which the Right Sector did not 
participate in. But large proportions of voters voted for the far right organizations not because of 
their ideology but for other reasons, such as populist economic promises (see Bustikova, 2015). 

However, the role of the far right parties and activists in the decisions of the parliament 


and the government policies has been much more significant than their representation in the 
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parliament, the government, and the law enforcement agencies would suggest. For instance, 
Parasiuk stated that members of his special Maidan company, organized with the Right Sector 
involvement, forced certain members of the parliament to participate in the votes to dismiss 
Yanukovych and his government from power and to elect the former Maidan leaders in their 
place.”* Svoboda proposal immediately after the “Euromaidan” to abolish a law giving Russian 
language a regional language status was approved by the parliament. Even though it did not 
become a law because then acting president Turchynov did not sign it, this parliament decision 
helped to spur resurgence of separatism in Crimea and Donbas after the “Euromaidan.” 
Similarly, the parliament, which was dominated by the oligarchic parties, approved in 

2015 a law proposed by a far right deputy from the Radical Party and son of Roman 
Shukhevych, the UPA supreme commander who served in 1941-1943 as an officer in an Abwehr 
and OUN-B organized battalion transformed into an auxiliary police battalion. This law 
recognized the far right OUN and the UPA as fighters for independence and made it illegal to 
publicly disrespect them. President Poroshenko officially approved in 2016 a new military 
uniform which was partly based on the nominal uniform of the UPA.” Poroshenko, Parubiy, and 
Ukrainian deputies applauded a neo-Nazi ex-soldier during his speech at a special meeting of the 
parliament in honor of the Ukrainian Constitution Day in 2016.”° 

The use of violence and threat of violence also give the far right organizations 
disproportional influence on the different branches of the government and the Ukrainian politics 
in general. For instance, the Right Sector, NSA/Patriot of Ukraine, and Svoboda were involved 
in several attacks of the parliament after the “Euromaidan.” For example, Svoboda with 
participation of other far right organizations led in August 2015 a violent protest directed against 


an adoption of a constitutional amendment giving a separatist-controlled part of Donbas a limited 
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special status. A grenade thrown during this protest by a neo Nazi member of Svoboda and its 
Sich battalion in front of the Ukrainian parliament killed four National Guard members and 
wounded some 100 policemen and National Guard troops.”” The far right organizations 
threatened new violence if the proposed constitutional amendment was approved for the second 
time and became a law. Similar attacks by the far right organizations and threats of violence by 
them were directed at the Constitutional Court and various other courts. For example, as result of 
such attacks or threats, courts released C14 activists, who were charged with assassination of 
Oles Buzina, an opposition journalist and writer, and a Right Sector activist, who was charged 


with gunning down separatists during the Odesa massacre. 


Conclusion 

This study shows that the far right organizations had significant but minority 
representation among the Maidan leadership, protesters, in the post-Maidan governments, and in 
the presidential, parliamentary, and local elections. However, the analysis also shows that the far 
right organizations and football ultras played a key role during violent attacks, such as attempts 
to storm the presidential administration on December 1, 2013 and the parliament of Ukraine in 
January and on February 18, 2014 and were involved in a violent attack of the Berkut police 
during its dispersal of protesters on November 30, 2013. The Right Sector and Svoboda had a 
crucial role in the violent overthrow of the Viktor Yanukovych government, in particular, in the 
Maidan massacre of the protesters and the police on February 18-20, 2014. Such mass killings 
aimed at an overthrow the government are consistent with their illiberal ideology of a national 


revolution. 
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The study demonstrates that the Right Sector, the Social-National Assembly, Patriot of 
Ukraine, and groups of football ultras were involved in the Odesa massacre on May 2, 2014. 
This paper also shows that the far right organizations and volunteer battalions and paramilitary 
units organized and led by them had a significant role in the civil war in Donbas, in particular in 
the escalation of the conflict into a civil war. But they were defeated by regular Russian military 
units during direct military interventions by Russia in support of separatists in Donbas in August 
2014 and February 2015. Additional research is needed to analyze policies of the Western, in 
particular, US government, concerning the far right in Ukraine and the far right involvement in 
the Maidan and the Odesa massacres, and the war in Donbas. 

This paper implies that the far right achieved significant but not dominant role in the 
Ukrainian politics during and since the “Euromaidan.” However, far right organizations and their 
armed units had a key role in major cases of political violence during and after the 
“Euromaidan,” and they attained an ability to overthrow by force the government of the one of 
the largest European countries. These findings indicate that as a result of the far right 
involvement in the violent overthrow of the Yanukovych government by means of the Maidan 
massacre the far right organizations achieved their strongest influence in Ukraine since its 
independence in 1991. Their key role in the escalation of the conflict during and after the 
“Euromaidan” contributed to a de facto break-up of Ukraine. Because of their involvement in the 
government overthrow, the war in Donbas, integration in the government and the law 
enforcement, and ability to overthrow the government, the influence of the far right 
organizations in Ukraine became greater compared to other countries in Europe and at least large 


countries in the world since 2014. This also applies to European countries in which the far right 


32. 


parties had higher electoral support than their counterparts in Ukraine, but remained in the 
opposition. 

This study also suggests that the narratives of the “Euromaidan” and the war in Donbas 
by the governments and the media in Ukraine, the West, and Russia have been inaccurate to a 
various extent. The governments and the media in Ukraine and the West and even many 
researchers of the Ukrainian far right either ignored or denied the rise of the far right in Ukraine 
as a result of far right involvement in the violent overthrow of the government by means of the 
Maidan massacre of the protesters and the police and the involvement of the far right in the 
Odesa massacre and in other significant cases of violence during and after the “Euromaidan.” 
In contrast to the narrative by Russian and separatist politicians and the media and the 
Yanukovych government, the “Euromaidan” was not a “fascist coup” and the Maidan 
government was not a “fascist junta” because the neo-Nazi organizations did not have dominant 
roles among the Ukrainian far right, in the Yanukovych government overthrow, and in the 
Maidan governments. The findings of these study have major implications for understanding the 
“Euromaidan,” the war in Donbas, and the conflict between the West and Russia over Ukraine 


and for policies concerning these conflicts and their resolution. 
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Abstract 
This chapter presents a summary of analysis, evidence, and findings of a study of the “snipers’ 
massacre” of “Euromaidan” protesters and policemen on the Maidan in Ukraine on February 20, 
2014. This mass killing was a turning point in the Ukrainian politics and a tipping point in a 
conflict between the West and Russia over Ukraine. This massacre led to an overthrow of the 
government of Viktor Yanukovych and a Russian annexation in Crimea, a civil war in Donbas in 
Eastern Ukraine, and Russian military intervention in support of separatists in these regions. The 
question is which side was involved in the “snipers’ massacre.” This study relies on rational 
choice and Weberian theories of rational action. It employs interpretative and content analyses of 
a large number of different sources. The analysis shows that armed groups of concealed Maidan 
shooters first killed and wounded policemen on the Maidan and then protesters. Armed groups of 
“snipers” and parts of leadership of the far right organizations, such as the Right Sector and 
Svoboda, and oligarchic parties, such as Fatherland, were involved in various capacities in the 
massacre. This mass killing was misrepresented by the media and the governments in Ukraine 


and the West. 


This summary presents key elements of analysis, evidence, and conclusions of the first 
academic study of the massacre of more than 50 “Euromaidan” protesters and policemen in the 
Maidan area of Kyiv in Ukraine on February 20, 2014 (Katchanovski, 2015). This mass killing 
was a turning point in Ukrainian politics and a tipping point in the escalating conflict between 
the West and Russia over Ukraine. The mass killing of the protesters and the police led to the 
overthrow of the democratically elected government of Viktor Yanukovych and gave a start to a 
civil war in Donbas in Eastern Ukraine (Katchanovski, 2014). The conclusion promoted by the 
post- Yanukovych governments and the Ukrainian media that the massacre was perpetrated by 
government snipers on a Yanukovych order has been nearly universally accepted by the US and 
other Western governments, as well as the media, at least publicly, without concluding an 
investigation and without all evidence being considered (see, for example, Wilson, 2014). These 
conclusions were mainly based on the manifest content of videos and media reports on the 
Berkut special company firing live ammunition at unarmed protesters and the absence of similar 
evidence for armed groups of protesters. 

The question is which side was involved in the “snipers’ massacre.” This study relies on 
the rational choice theoretical framework and the Weberian theory of rational action, and it 
employs interpretative and content analyses of a variety of sources. The rational choice theory 
views people as acting in a calculated and self-interested manner. The Weberian theory of social 
action regards instrumentally-rational type of action as one ideal type of action alongside value- 
rational, traditional and affectual types of action. The instrumentally rational type of action 
involves “the attainment of the actor’s own rationally pursued and calculated ends.” (Weber, 
1978). The widely accepted narrative of the massacre presents the actions of the Yanukovych 


government, the police, and the protesters as irrational from both rational choice and Weberian 


instrumentally rational action perspectives, since Yanukovych and his associates lost all of their 
power and much of their wealth, and fled from Ukraine as a result of this mass killing, the police 
fled from their positions at Maidan, and advance on the unarmed protesters under live 
ammunition fire would amount to a collective mass suicidal action. 

The investigation of the “snipers’ massacre” by the Prosecutor General Office in Ukraine 
and by other government agencies, such as the Ministry of Internal Affairs and the Security 
Service of Ukraine, concluded that commanders and members of a special Berkut company 
killed 39 out of the 49 protesters on February 20. The investigators announced that this was done 
primarily with AKM assault rifles and hunting ammunition used in their pump rifles, even 
thought it would have been irrational to use such ammunition because it was unfamiliar and less 
powerful and precise than their standard Kalashnikov rifles of 7.62mm caliber. At least 25 
protesters were killed with 7.62mm caliber bullets, including 16 from AKMS. In addition, at 
least 17 protesters were killed with pellets; one by a 9mm bullet from a Makarov gun; and six by 
other ammunition, such as hunting bullets, but no information about which ammunition killed 
which protesters was revealed. The official investigation concluded that Yanukovych and his top 
officials in the SBU and Ministry of Internal Affairs organized the massacre. However, no such 
evidence was provided. On November 19, 2014, the Prosecutor General Office claimed during 
its press-conference devoted to this issue that their extensive investigation produced no evidence 
of “snipers” at the Hotel Ukraina, Zhovtnevyi Palace and other locations controlled by Maidan. 
The Ukrainian government failed to investigate the killing and wounding of policemen on 
February 20 and on two previous days. 

The study employs interpretative and content analyses of various sources of evidence 


concerning the Maidan massacre. Such evidence includes the following: publicly available 


videos and photos of the massacres of protesters and the police, as well as of suspected shooters; 
recordings of live statements by the Maidan announcers; radio intercepts of the Maidan “snipers” 
and of snipers and commanders from the special Alfa unit of the Security Service of Ukraine 
(SBU); ballistic trajectories; eyewitness reports by both Maidan protesters and government 
special unit commanders; public statements by both former and current government officials; 
information on the bullets and weapons used; and the types of wounds among both protesters and 
the police. Other cases of violence during and after “Euromaidan,” such as violent dispersals of 
protesters on November 30, 2013; the killings of police and protesters on February 18 and 19, 
2014; the Dmytro Bulatov case; and the Odessa Massacre are briefly examined since they help to 
establish that the Maidan massacre was a part of a pattern of politically motivated 
misrepresentations of violence. 

The study uses content analysis of all publicly available videos of the massacre, many of 
which were unreported, suppressed or misrepresented. It establishes a timeline of various events 
during the massacre, as well as the locations and presence of both the shooters and the 
government snipers, based on the synchronization of the sound on the main Maidan stage, 
images and other sources of evidence that independently corroborate each other. It also, for the 
first time, matches the identities, locations and timeline of 48 specific protesters’ killings. This 
analysis is based on social media sources, specifically videos posted on YouTube and similar 
sites; Ukrainian Facebook groups, which include many protesters who personally witnessed the 
killings; relatives of the killed protesters; collections of various materials concerning the 
massacre; and time-stamped Twitter and Facebook posts in different languages by various 


correspondents and observers who witnessed the massacre on February 20. 


This study examines about 30 gigabytes of intercepted time-stamped radio exchanges 
from the Security Service of Ukraine’s Alfa unit, Berkut, the Internal Troops, Omega and other 
government agencies during the Maidan protests. These files were posted by a pro-Maidan 
Ukrainian radio amateur on a radio scanners forum, but they were never reported by the media or 
acknowledged by the Ukrainian government.! In addition, time-stamped radio intercepts of SBU 
Alfa snipers from another pro-Maidan website are used. 

This investigation also relies on various media reports by Ukrainian and foreign 
correspondents based in Kyiv on the day of the massacre, as well as videos and photos from such 
reports. It also uses analyses of live Internet and TB broadcasts on February 20 and on-site 
research on the site of the Maidan massacre itself and on Instytutska Street. Approximate 
directions of live ammunition fire and entry wounds are established on the basis of specific 
evidence, such as videos, photos, eyewitness and media reports, and bullet impact points in trees 
and poles. 

The analyses of various sources of evidence indicate that the cease-fire agreement was 
broken by the Maidan side in the early morning, when small groups of armed protesters started 
to shoot from the Music Conservatory building with live ammunition at the Berkut units 
besieging the protesters at Maidan. A Berkut commander there informed that his unit’s casualties 
included 21 wounded and three killed. 

Similarly, reports in the morning of February 20 by the Internal Affairs Ministry; 
interviews by the former heads of the SBU and the Ministry of Internal Affairs; radio intercepts 
from Internal Troops; videos; and eyewitness accounts by the protesters, including a 5 Channel 
interview by a protester on the day of the massacre and an interview by a Swedish neo-Nazi 


volunteer, independently confirm that the police units at Maidan were shot with live ammunition 


from the conservatory and Trade Union buildings before 9:00am and that they swiftly retreated 
as a result of this fire and the many casualties that they suffered. Volodymyr Parasiuk, a special 
Maidan company commander, admitted that his unit was based in the conservatory building at 
the time of the massacre and that his company was formed following negotiations with the Right 
Sector, an alliance of radical nationalist and neo-Nazi organizations and football ultras groups 
(Kovalenko, 2014). Therefore, a rational explanation supported by various sources is that the 
police retreated because of the use of live ammunition by small armed protestor units, who were 
using live ammunition against the police from concealed positions in these two buildings. 

The subsequent advance of the protesters was guided by commands announced from the 
Maidan stage, specifically an order for four companies of the Maidan Self-Defense, to advance 
to Zhovtnevyi Palace at the time when a Berkut special company was there shooting with live 
ammunition fire in order to provide cover for a retreat of Internal Troops. 

The analysis of the various evidence of killing and wounding of specific protesters 
indicates that they were shot from the Maidan-controlled locations, such as the Hotel Ukraina, 
Zhovtnevyi Palace, Kinopalats, the Bank Arkada, the adjacent buildings on Muzeinyi Lane and 
Horodetskohi Street, and the Main Post Office, which served as the headquarters of the Right 
Sector. Videos show that a large group of protesters armed with AKMs and hunting rifles under 
the command of Parasiuk and in presence of Svoboda deputies entered the Hotel Ukraina during 
the massacre and shot in the direction of the protesters and exact time when many of them were 
killed and wounded. Maidan leaders denied that any snipers were there and claimed that several 
searches at conducted by Maidan Self-Defense, headed by Andriii Parubii from the Fatherland 
party, and the Right Sector did not find any of the “shooters.” Several leaders of the opposition 


parties, such as the Fatherland, Svoboda, and the Radical Party, were speaking on the Maidan 


stage during the very time or shortly after numerous gunshots fired from nearby buildings on the 
Maidan and from the Hotel Ukraina. 
It was the same company commander who called from the Maidan stage on February 
21, 2014 to reject an agreement, which was mediated by foreign ministers of France, Germany 
and Poland and a representative of the Russian president and signed by Yanukovych and the 
“Euromaidan” leaders. Parasiuk issued a public ultimatum for the president to resign by 10:00am 
of the next day, and Yanukovych fled from Kyiv shortly after this ultimatum was issued. The 
same armed unit pressured some deputies of the Ukrainian parliament during the votes that 
removed Yanukovych and his government and elected the new government. (Kovalenko, 2014). 
The study puts “Euromaidan” and the conflict in Ukraine into a new perspective. The 

seemingly irrational mass shooting and killing of the protesters and the police on February 20, 
2014 appear to be rational from self-interest based perspectives of rational choice and Weberian 
theories of instrumentally-rational action. This includes the following: the Maidan leaders 
gaining power as a result of the massacre, President Yanukovych and his other top government 
officials fleeing from Kyiv and then from Ukraine, and the retreat by the police. The same 
concerns Maidan protesters being sent under deadly fire into positions of no important value and 
then being killed wave by wave from unexpected directions. Similarly, killings of unarmed 
protesters and targeting foreign journalists but not Maidan leaders, the Maidan Self-Defense and 
the Right Sector headquarters, the Maidan stage, and pro-Maidan journalists become rational. 

The various evidence analyzed from such a theoretical perspective indicates that armed 
groups and parts of leadership of the far right organizations, such as the Right Sector and 
Svoboda, and oligarchic parties, such as Fatherland, were directly or indirectly involved in 


various capacities in this massacre of the protesters and the police. The massacre of the protesters 


and the police was a key part of the violent overthrow of the government in Ukraine and a major 
human rights crime. This study also provides a rational explanation for the failure of the 
government investigation to find and prosecute those directly involved in this mass killing and 
for falsification of the investigation. The study also concludes that the involvement of the special 
police units in killings of some of the protesters cannot be ruled out, because the specific 
moments and locations and other information concerning killings of all protesters are either not 


available or not made public. 
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Abstract 


The massacre of the protesters and the police during the “Euromaidan” mass protests on 
February 18-20, 2014 in Ukraine contributed to the overthrow of the Ukrainian government and 
ultimately to a start of the civil war in Donbas, Russian military interventions in Crimea and 
Donbas, the annexation of Crimea and an international conflict between the West and Russia. 
However, in spite of its importance to the politics of Ukraine and global politics this mass killing 
have been central subject of only a couple of studies. These studies concluded that the Maidan 
massacre of the protesters was a false flag operation and that far right organizations were 
involved in the mass killing of both police and the protesters. However, the dominant narrative 
promoted by the governments and the media in Ukraine and the West attributed the Maidan 
massacre of the protesters to the government forces and mostly ignored killings of the police. 
The official investigation by the Prosecutor General Office of Ukraine charged Berkut special 
police commanders and members with the massacre of the Madian protesters on Viktor 
Yanukovych orders and publicly stated that Berkut policemen and Internal Troops servicemen 
were killed by unknown persons of unknown allegiance. 


The research question is as follows: What does a large volume of various evidence made public 
for the first time by the Maidan massacre trials and government investigations reveal about 
which of the political forces were involved in this politically crucial case of mass killing? This 
paper analyzes more than 350 hours of video recordings of the Maidan massacre trials and 
information concerning investigations of this massacre in over 2,000 official court decisions in 
Ukraine, media interviews of prosecutors, Maidan and Berkut lawyers, and Ukrainian media 
reports about these trials and investigations. It examines court testimonies of wounded protesters 
and relatives of the killed protesters, results of forensic ballistic and medical examinations, 
investigative experiments, and videos and photos of the Maidan massacre shown during the 
trials. A video appendix includes brief relevant videos of the Maidan massacre and information 
from the recordings of the Maidan massacre trial. The 55 minute long online video appendix 
with added English-language subtitles is compiled from brief synchronized segments of on-site 
reports by American, Belgian, Belarusian, British, Finish, French, Dutch, German, Polish, 
Russian, Spanish, and Ukrainian TV correspondents and social media videos by various Maidan 
protesters who filmed this massacre on February 20, 2014. 


The study finds that the Maidan massacre investigations and trials revealed a variety of evidence, 
such as results of forensic examinations and testimonies of many wounded protesters, which 
shows that at least the absolute majority of the protesters were killed and wounded from Maidan- 
controlled locations and that the investigation and trials were for this reason stonewalled. The 
analysis shows patterns of ineffective and delayed Maidan massacre trials and the GPU 
investigations, trumped-up charges, and ignoring, reversing, and covering-up of the evidence, 
which was revealed by the GPU own investigation and which pointed to the massacre of the 
protesters and the police by “snipers” in the Maidan-controlled buildings and not by the Berkut 
police. The paper discusses implications of this study for understanding the Maidan massacre 
and the conflict in Ukraine and the international conflict over Ukraine. 


Research Question 

The massacre of the protesters and the police during the “Euromaidan” mass protests on 
February 18-20, 2014 in Ukraine resulted in the overthrow of the semi-democratic, corrupt, and 
relatively pro-Russian Yanukovych government. (See Katchanovski, 2015a, 2016a). This mass 
killing was the a tipping point of the conflict in Ukraine and led to a the civil war in Donbas, 
Russian military interventions in in Crimea and Donbas, and the secession and annexation of 
Crimea by Russia and an international conflict between the West and Russia (Katchanovski, 
2015b, 201bc; Kudelia, 2014). This conflict over Ukraine escalated into the most serious 
international crisis since the end of the Cold War because it involves largest nuclear powers, and 
it is often dubbed the new Cold War (Black and Johns, 2016; Sakwa, 2015; Wilson, 2014). 

Maidan massacre trials and Ukrainian government investigations made public for the first 
time a large volume of various evidence, such as results of forensic medical and ballistic 
examinations and testimonies of wounded protesters concerning this politically crucial case of 
mass killing. This paper examines the following research question: What does evidence from the 
Maidan massacre trials and government investigations reveal about which political forces were 
involved in this mass killing of the protesters and the police? 

The dominant narrative promoted by the governments and the media in Ukraine and the 
West attributed the Maidan massacre of the protesters to the government forces and mostly 
ignored killings of the police. The official investigation charged the Berkut police, the head of 
the Security Service of Ukraine (SBU) the Kyiv Region, and “tituski” in the massacre of several 
dozen Maidan protesters on February 18-20 on the Yanukovych orders. If the Yanukovych 
government, its police and security forces, or any pro-Yanukovych “third force” did perpetrate 


this mass killing one would expect speedy and effective investigations and the prosecutions with 


forensic ballistic and medical evidence, synchronized videos, witness testimonies, and 
documents proving such an massacre order and involvement in the mass killing beyond 
reasonable doubt. It was in the interest of the new governments to conduct such investigations 
and prosecutions and reveal such evidence. This is the highest profile political crime in Ukraine 
and one of the most significant in contemporary Europe. A trial for the Maidan massacre on 
February 20 is the trial of the century because of its political significance. The Maidan 
governments legitimacy relied to a large extent on this mass killing, which ultimately brought 
them to power. There are top-level commemorations of the massacre on its anniversaries, and 
more than 100 protesters were posthumously awarded Heroes of Ukraine titled by president 
Poroshenko. 

The Maidan massacre was one of the most documented if not the most documented cases 
of mass killing in history. Protesters were shot in the very downtown of Kyiv City in presence of 
thousands of witnesses and more than one hundred journalists from Ukraine, the West, Russia, 
Poland, and other countries. The massacre was recorded in numerous videos filmed by the 
journalists and protesters, in live broadcasts of some Ukrainian TV channels, in Internet video 
streams, and security cameras on various buildings. While this case involved several dozen 
killings of the Maidan protesters, many of the moments of these killings and the special company 
of the Berkut police shooting were captured in various videos, while communications of Security 
Service of Ukraine (SBU) Alfa snipers and commanders during the massacre were intercepted 
and recorded. Such volume of evidence is unprecedented in the typical cases of murder or 
political violence. A special department of Prosecutor General Office of Ukraine (GPU) was 
created to investigate this massacre and other cases of political violence during the 


“Euromaidan.” The GPU has both highly qualified investigators and resources to identify both 


organizers and perpetrators of the Maidan massacre of the protesters and the police and others 
involved in this crime. 

Conversely, if the elements of the Maidan leadership and Maidan or Maidan-linked 
shooters were involved in the massacre of the protesters, the speed and effectiveness of the 
investigations and the prosecutions would be expected to be the opposite. And the evidence of 
such an involvement would be covered up and the evidence of the government forces 
involvement would be expected to be falsified or lacking. The official investigation by the 
Prosecutor General Office of Ukraine publicly and consistently denied since the very start of its 
investigations that the Maidan opposition was involved in the massacre. The GPU, after it 
arrested and charged the Berkut special company policemen in April 2014 with the massacre on 
February 20th, repeatedly publicly denied that that any snipers shot protesters from the Maidan- 
controlled buildings, such as the Hotel Ukraina, or stated that ongoing investigation did not 


confirm this. 


Previous Studies and Controversies 

It would have been easy and convenient to accept without proper research and 
analysis of evidence the dominant narrative that the government forces on the Yanukovych order 
massacred the unarmed Maidan protesters. The massacred protesters were from the Maidan 
opposition, which was led by parties that presented themselves before, during, and after the 
“Euromaidan” as pro-Western and democratic. In contrast, Yanukovych, his government, and his 
Party of Regions were relatively pro-Russian, linked to oligarchs, corruption and in some cases 
in the past to organized crime and attempts to falsify the 2004 presidential elections in his favor. 


They resorted to selective prosecution of Yulia Tymoshenko and Yuriy Lutsenko, Orange and 


then Maidan parties leaders, and used various undemocratic methods to consolidate power, even 
though Yanukovych and his Party of Regions came to power as a result of generally democratic 
elections. Yanukovych also had previous criminal convictions in his youth. (See, for example, 
D’Anieri 2007; Katchanovski, 2008, 2016c, Katchanovski, Kohut, Nebesio, Yurkevich, 2013; 
Marples and Mills, 2014; Onuch and Sasse, 2016; Wilson, 2014). 

However, the Maidan parties and leaders resorted to similar and even more 
undemocratic actions and policies, in particular, violent ones, before, during, and after the 
“Euromaidan,” such as an attempt to attack the parliament on February 18, 2014 and the “Anti- 
Terrorist Operation” (ATO) in Donbas in 2014. They formed a de facto alliance with the far right 
Svoboda and the Right Sector during the “Euromaidan,” integrated the far right into the police, 
the National Guard, and the SBU. These politicians and parties often changed political and 
policy positions and alliances in order to get or preserve power, and had links to oligarchs, 
corruption and in some cases in the past to organized crime. (See, for example, Katchanovski, 
2008, 2016c, Katchanovski, Kohut, Nebesio, Yurkevich, 2013). The evidence and investigation 
results suggest that some other highly publicized cases of violence during the “Euromaidan,” 
such as abduction and crucifixion of Dmytro Bulatov and killings of the first three protesters in 
January 2014 were staged by elements of the Maidan opposition. These actions aimed to 
overthrow Yanukovych, who tried to consolidate power and wealth under control of his personal 
and family network, by mobilizing mass protests and delegitimizing him and the law 
enforcement agencies. (See Katchanovski, 2015a). 

The dominant narrative of the Maidan massacre was based on widely publicized graphic 
videos and media reports showing the special Berkut company shooting with live ammunition 


into direction of Maidan protesters and many protesters being killed and wounded around the 


same time. It is consistent with similar prevailing narratives concerning beating of students by 
the Berkut on November 30, 2013 in videos and media reports and other cases of violence 
attributed to the government forces during the “Euromaidan.” However, it is basic element of 
research that correlation does not necessarily imply causation and that relationship can be 
spurious if there is another intervening variable, in this case covert shooters or “snipers.” For 
instance, in the case of violence that spurred the “Euromaidan” mass protests, there is evidence 
that the violent dispersal of a few hundred Maidan protesters by the Berkut was possibly set up 
or publicized with advance knowledge by their Inter TV channel by the head of the Yanukovych 
presidential administration, who is linked to a formerly pro- Yanukovych oligarch, and that there 
were also involvement of some Maidan opposition leaders and provocation of violence by the 
Right Sector against the Berkut (see Katchanovski, 2015a, 2016d). 

In spite of its importance to the politics of Ukraine and global politics the Maidan 
massacre have been central subject of only a couple of academic studies. A comprehensive study 
based on theories of rational choice and instrumentally rational action and analysis of a large 
amount of various data, such as synchronized videos, recordings of radio intercepts, testimonies 
of eyewitnesses, social media posts, and media reports, concluded that the Maidan massacre of 
the protesters was not a failed attempt by the government to suppress the “Euromaidan” protests 
but a successful false flag operation. This operation was organized and covertly conducted by 
elements of the Maidan leadership and concealed armed groups of shooters or “snipers” in order 
to win the asymmetric conflict during the “Euromaidan” and seize power in Ukraine. It was 
extremely irrational from a cost vs. benefit perspective to massacre both the protesters and the 
police or the protesters alone for Yanukovych and his government but in rational self-interest of 


some far right and oligarchic opposition leaders. The analysis suggested that far right 


organizations, such as the Right Sector and Svoboda, and oligarchic organizations, such then a 
part of the Fatherland Party which formed the Peoples’ Front after the ”Euromaidan,” were 
directly or indirectly involved in this massacre of the police and the protesters. However, this 
study could not determine specific nature and degree of the involvement of specific political 
organizations and specific identities of organizers and “snipers” because it relied only on 
publicly available information and was concerned with examining political aspects of this 
massacre and not the role of specific individuals. (Katchanovski, 2015a). 

The study showed that concealed armed Maidan groups, such as the special Maidan 
company, which were based, in particular, in Music Conservatory and the Trade Union 
buildings, broke a truce agreement between Yanukovych and the Maidan leaders and started the 
massacre in the early morning on February 20, 2014 by targeting Berkut and Internal Troops 
units with live ammunition fire, inflicting mass casualties, and forcing them to retreat. Then such 
groups of concealed shooters or “snipers” massacred the unsuspecting Maidan protesters from 
Maidan-controlled buildings or areas, such as the Hotel Ukraina, Bank Arkada, Zhovtnevyi 
Palace, and Horodetskoho Street and Muzeinyi Lane buildings. The analysis found that the 
special Berkut company was most likely shooting at the Maidan “snipers” and as warning to stop 
the advance of unarmed protesters to the presidential administration and to evacuate Internal 
Troops from Zhovtnevyi Palace during this advance. But the study did not exclude that the police 
killed or wounded some of the protesters, specifically armed ones, because of lack of publicly 
available information about circumstances of shooting of many of them. The analysis did not 
find reliable evidence of “third force,” i.e. Russian or Western government snipers or organizers 


of the massacre. (See Katchanovski, 2015a). 


This study also suggested similar findings for killings of the protesters and the police on 
February 18-19 by Maidan shooters and that several protesters were apparently beaten to death 
by Berkut, Internal Troops, or “‘titushki” after an attempt by the Maidan Self-Defense, including 
the Right Sector, and mostly unarmed protesters to advance to the parliament failed and the 
government forces launched an attempt to seize the Maidan. However, in contrast to the 
massacre on February 20, there was lack of publicly available information about circumstances 
of killings of nearly all protesters and policemen. (See Katchanovski, 2015a). This academic 
study was used by the GPU in their investigation of the Maidan massacre and by different sides 
during the Maidan massacre trial.! 

Major findings of Katchanovski (2015a, 2016a) study were replicated by Hahn (2016, 
2017). Another study presented more evidence of far right involvement in the Maidan massacre, 
in particular public admissions by some members of the far right organizations in killing and 
wounding the police and court decisions revealing GPU investigations of such involvement 


(Katchanovski, 2016d).. A number of other academic studies stated, in particular based on 


'“TTTy wsyyana yoKnay KayanoscKoro 0 pacctpemax Ha Maiigane,” 112 Ukraina, December 
10, 2016, http://ua.112.ua/suspilstvo/donskyi-hpu-vyvchala-dopovid-kachanivskoho-pro- 
rozstrily-opublikovanu-v-merezhi-ale-ne-fakt-shcho-vona-avtentychna-358426.html; “3aciqaHHa 
Big, 02.03.2017 y cipaBi mpo «BOuscTBa moze 20.02.2014 mia uac CBpomaiizany»,” 

Cyyopa Bulaga Yxpainnu, https://youtu.be/6D4raGsjxzI?t=4h8m 1s; “3aciqaHna Big 28.11.2016 y 
clipaBi po «BOnusctBa Joye 20.02.2014 nig vac CBpomaiizany»,” 


Cynosa Bulaga Yxpainu, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=py24i4dzXOM; “3aciqaHHa Bin 


24.09.2015 y crpaBi mpo «BOusctBa 39 monet 20.02.2014 nig uac EBpomaiizany»,” 


Cyyosa Byiaga Yxpainu,” https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=iWqI6IvNe68. 


Katchanovski (2015a) study and other sources, that the Maidan massacre was perpetrated with 
the involvement of the far right (see, for example, Lane, 2016; Mandel, 2016; Wade, 2015). 
Some scholars suggested that this study of the Maidan massacre as a false flag operation by 
elements of the Maidan opposition cannot be dismissed and has to be researched (see, for 
instance, Sakwa, 2015, pp. 90-92). In contrast, some other studies of the “Euromaidan” attributed 
the massacre of the protesters to the Berkut anti-riot police or snipers from the Security Service 
of Ukraine and Internal Troops. (See, for example, Marples and Mills, 2014; Onuch and Sasse, 
2016; Wilson, 2014). However, they were not based on a comprehensive analysis of this crucial 
case of political violence 

There is not a single academic study of trials and government investigations of the 
Maidan massacre. Since this crucial case of political violence is highly politicized, academic 
analysis of the revelations from the trials and investigations could help to determine which party 
of the “Euromaidan” conflict was involved in this mass killing. 

The Maidan opposition leaders during and immediately after the massacre publicly 
accused the government snipers from SBU Alfa and Internal Troops Omega units and the special 
Berkut company of perpetrating the massacre of the protesters on the Yanukovych orders. 
Ukrainian government leaders after the “Euromaidan,” for example president Poroshenko, 
publicly stated during investigation and the trial that the arrested Berkut company members 
perpetrated this massacre on Yanukovych orders. However, Poroshenko stated in his speech on 
the third anniversary of the Maidan massacre in 2017 that Maidan protesters were shot by snipers 
from the Hotel Ukraina, the Music Conservatory and a building nearby. Since the president of 
Ukraine was speaking on the site of the massacre on Instytutska Street and was referring to that 


massacre site, this statement implied that protesters were shot from the back and the side and 
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from the top and not by the Berkut police on the barricades in front of the protesters. However, 
Poroshenko blamed Russia for the massacre.” 

President Poroshenko, Oleksander Turchynov, the Head of the National Security and 
Defense Council, and the head of the SBU stated in February 2015 that Vladislav Surkov, an 
aide of Russian President Vladimir Putin, was personally coordinating foreign “snipers” on the 
Maidan but presented no supporting evidence. However, Serhiy Leshchenko, a member of the 
Poroshenko’s faction in the parliament, revealed that Surkov arrived in Kyiv by plane after the 
massacre was already over. The Prosecutor General of Ukraine and the head of its department in 
charge of the Maidan massacre investigation stated later that they did not have evidence about 
such Surkov’s and Russian snipers involvement in the massacre.* 

In contrast, Oksana Syroid, deputy head of the Ukrainian parliament representing a pro- 
Maidan Self-Reliance party, suggested in her 112 Ukraine TV interview in 2017 that current top 
government officials were involved in the Maidan ‘events,’ because of their failure to investigate 


them. She also stated that a proposal to create a parliamentary commission to examine 


° “Bucryn Ipesngzeuta Merpa Mopomenka Ha epemouii BmaHyBaHHa Mam’ati Pepois HeGecuoi 
coTui,” February 16, 2017, http://www.president.gov.ua/news/vistup-prezidenta-petra- 
poroshenka-na-ceremoniyi-vshanuvanny-40034. 

> “CBY He nepeyasa TITY qoxa3atesbcrBa yuactua Cypkosa B pacctpesie EBpomaiiyjana , - 


Woxun,” May 27, 2015, 112 Ukraina, http://112.ua/politika/sbu-ne-peredala-gpu-dokazatelstva- 


uchastiya-surkova-v-rasstrele-evromaydana--shokin-232196.html; Anna IWepuiens, “napus 


cileqoBaTeb 10 Westy Maiigana: Y WuBIAIOCb, KaK OHH OCTaIoTCaA Ha WOIMKHOCTAX,” May 19, 


2015, Ukrinform, http://www.ukrinform.ua/rus/news/glavniy_sledovatel 


_po_delu_maydana_ya_udivlyayus_kak oni _mogut_rabotat_na_svoih_dolgnostyah_1746015. 
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investigations of the Maidan massacre and other cases of violence during the “Euromaidan” was 
blocked and that some representatives of the Poroshenko Bloc and Peoples Front, ruling 
parliament factions opposed such parliamentary commission because these Maidan ‘events’ were 
not straightforward.” Nadiya Savchenko, who was turned into a national hero and elected to the 
parliament as the number one candidate of the Fatherland party because of her outspokenness 
during her trial in Russia, said in her Zik TV interview in 2017 that she saw gunshots by 
“snipers” from the Hotel [Ukraina] and other locations during the Maidan massacre. She told this 
and other information about the Maidan massacre to the investigators. However, Savchenko 
stated that she would not make her understanding of this massacre public now because this 
would lead to a discord.” 

The Western governments and organizations, such as the European Union (EU), either 
explicitly or implicitly, by threatening sanctions, blamed the Yanukovych government and the 
government forces for the massacre of the Maidan protesters when and after it happened and 


before any investigation was conducted. For instance, Joe Biden, the US vice-president, spoke to 


‘i “CpIpOHA WOMycKaeT MpwyacTHOCTh MpecTaBuTesei CeroOqHAIIHeM BAaCTH K COObITHAM, 
IIpOucxOAMBIUMM Ha EBpomaiiyaue,” February 18, 2017, 1/2 Ukraina, 


http://112.ua/politika/s yroid-dopuskaet-prichastnost-predstaviteley-segodnyashney-vlasti-k- 


sobyti yam-proishodivshim-na-evromaydane-372879.html and personal communication, 


University of Ottawa, May 10, 2017. 
5 « dee eee 7 
Tlokn m0 4 He Oyy O3By4yBaTH CBOIO JyMKy po nomi Ha Maiiqani, - Capyenko,” Terexanan 


ZIK, April 15, 2017, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=042HS5Uf3EVA. 
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Yanukovych on February 20, 2014 right after the massacre and demanded a withdrawal of the 
security forces, specifically snipers and paramilitary units most responsible for the violence.° 
Michael McFaul, who served as the US Ambassador to Russia at the time of the massacre, 
stated that this mass killing was committed by the Yanukovych government. He rejected findings 
Katchanovski (2015a) and referred to unidentified and undisclosed US government data as 
evidence.’ However, the US ambassador to Ukraine told Biden during their visit to the massacre 
site in 2015 that “snipers” were on surrounding buildings. This contradicted the GPU 
investigation that protesters were massacre by the Berkut police on the ground and not by any 
snipers in surrounding buildings but was consisted with Katchanovski 2015a) findings.® The 
Prosecutor General of Ukraine stated in 2014 that he gave videos of the Maidan massacre to the 


FBI to enhance their quality.” However, the US and other Western governments did not release 


° “Ujkraine: U.S. threatens sanctions and warns American travelers,” CBS News, February 20, 
2014, http://www.cbsnews.com/videos/ukraine-u-s-threatens-sanctions-and-warns-american- 
travelers/. 

7“ New Cold War? Russia’s Confrontation with the West,” October 23, 2015, Weiser Center, 
https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=0KOJ¢210loA&feature=youtu.be&t=50m 14s. 

8 Peter Baker, “Joe Biden Says U.S. Is Still Backing Ukraine,” New York Times, December 7, 
2015, http://www.nytimes.com/2015/12/08/world/europe/joe-biden-says-us-is-still-backing- 
ukraine.html. 

” See “Report of the International Advisory Panel on its review of the Maidan Investigations,” 


March 31, 2015, International Advisory Panel, https://rm.coe.int/(CoERMPublicCommon 


SearchServices/DisplayDCTMContent? documentld=09000016802f038b, 43; “ITY nepegana 
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their intelligence assessments and other information concerning this massacre, and results of 
such reported involvement of the FBI in the Maidan massacre investigation also were not 
revealed. 

The Western governments and organizations generally ignored the Maidan massacre trials 
and investigations even though this mass killing was one of the most serious human rights 
violations in contemporary Ukraine and Europe overall and it had crucial political significance 
beyond Ukraine. Many top Western officials paid tribute to the killed protesters on the site of the 
massacre during their visits to Ukraine. Such Western governments stance concerning the 
Maidan massacre investigations and trials contrasts with their various public statements and 
other forms of involvement concerning other politically important criminal cases and trials, such 
as the Yulia Tymoshenko trial during the Yanukovych presidency, cases of corruption in the 
Ukrainian government after the “Euromaidan,” and the successful US administration pressure to 
remove Viktor Shokin as the GPU head. Similarly, the EU did not show interest in investigations 
of this mass killing even though in a leaked intercepted telephone call with the EU foreign affairs 
chief, the Estonian minister of foreign affairs referred to Olha Bohomolets, the head of the 
Maidan doctors team, pointing out similarity of the wounds among the protesters and policemen, 


and indicating that some Maidan leaders hired “snipers” and stonewalled the investigation.'” The 


@MBP suyeo c ect pacctpesos Ha Maiinane,” LB, June 13, 2014, 


http:/Ab.ua/news/2014/06/13/269720_gpu_peredala_fbr_video_mest.html. 


'° “Breaking: Estonian Foreign Minister Urmas Paet and Catherine Ashton discuss Ukraine over 
the phone,” Michael Bergman, March 5 2014, 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ZEgJ00030A8. 
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European parliament rejected 17 requests by one its members to include investigations of the 
Maidan and Odesa massacres on its agenda." 

In contrast, the Russian government and media, as well as ex-president Yanukovych and 
former top officials of his government, who fled to Russia following the massacre, stated 
immediately after the massacre and then often repeated that the Maidan massacre was a part of a 
coup d’état or a fascist coup by some of the Maidan leaders, radical elements of the Maidan 
opposition, and the US government. However, they have not presented sufficient evidence in 
support of their statements. For instance, Yanukovych made such claims in 2017 in his letters to 
the US president Donald Trump, leaders of Germany, France, Poland and Russia, and the 
Council of Europe and the European Parliament. In these letters, he named such People’s Front 
leaders, as Oleksander Turchynov (the acting president after the Yanukovych overthrow and the 
current head of the National Security and Defense Council), Andriy Parubiy, (the head of the 
Maidan Self-Defence and the current head of the Ukrainian parliament), Serhiy Pashynsky (the 
head of the presidential administration under Turchynov and the current head of the National 
Defence and Security committee of the Ukrainian parliament), and Arsen Avalkov (the current 
Minister of Internal Affairs) as organisers of the Maidan massacre. Yanukovych stated in his 
interviews, his Ukrainian and Russian court testimonies, and in his letter to Trump and other 
foreign leaders that he had documents and witnesses in support of his claims. But he did not 


make such evidence public citing potential threats to witnesses in Ukraine. He called for 


me “EpponapiamMent Orka3piBaetca PaccmatpuBatb Pe3omtomn1o 10 PaccnegoBanuto YOulicTB 
Ha Maiiqane u B Oxecce 2 Maa,” News Front, March 2, 2017, https://news- 


front.info/2017/03/02/evroparlament-otkazyvaetsya-rassmatrivat-rezolyutsiyu-po- 


rassledovaniyu-ubijstv-na-majdane-i-v-odesse-2-maya. 
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international investigation of this mass killing and stated that he would then provide such 
evidence. '* 

Oleksander Yakymenko, the SBU head under Yanukovych, testified in a Russian court 
concerning the “Maidan coup” in the end of 2016 that the SBU identified by name several 
Maidan snipers who massacred the police and protesters, and that they included some Georgians, 
a former SBU Alfa officer, who then reportedly worked in the Fatherland party security. He also 
named Volodymyr Parasiuk, who headed the special Maidan company, established in the Music 
Conservatory with help of the Right Sector, and his father as Maidan “snipers.” The ex-SBU 
chief stated that during the Maidan massacre on February 20, 2014 the SBU located 10 snipers in 
the Music Conservatory, obtained their photos and then tracked five of them entering the Hotel 
Ukraina but lost track of other five snipers. = Andriy Klyuyev, the former head of the 
Yanukovych administration, stated in the end of 2016 that one of the Maidan leaders hired 
snipers from Georgia and the Baltic States. He identified Pashynsky as this leader and one of the 
Georgian snipers identified in a protocol of his interrogation by senior Right Sector activists. 
Reported position of this “sniper” matches a sole uninhibited Maidan area building, which is 
located near Dnipro Hotel and was identified in Katchanovski (2015, pp. 18-19). The reported 
Georgian snipers is consisted with Caucasian accent of one of unidentified snipers in intercepted 
radio-communication of their coordinated shooting. Klyuyev also stated that Turchynov, 


Parubiy, and Pashynsky organized the massacre of the police and the protesters and used the 


? “TTycbMo Aunykosnya Tpamuy,” RT, February 22, 2017, 
https://russian.rt.com/ussr/article/361577-pismo-yanukovicha-tramp. 
'3 “Tloxazanua A. AKUMeHKO B JloporomusoBcKom cyye 16.12.16,” December 20, 2016, 


Buagumup Hukonaesny Onetunk, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=nDoiwZxK3ec. 
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Right Sector and leaders of Maidan parties, including far right Svoboda, in the dark. '4 However, 
he did not made public the specific evidence in support of his statements. 

Some international organizations examined the Maidan massacre trial and investigations 
in their reports, but they did not conduct their own investigations of this mass killing and ignored 
academic studies of the massacre. They did not question the official investigation conclusions 
that the government forces on the orders of the Yanukovych government were responsible for the 
massacre of the protesters. An International Advisory Panel of the Council of Europe report in 
2015 found that the investigation was stalled, in particular by the Ministry of Internal Affairs and 
the GPU. The report revealed that contrary to the public statements, the official investigation had 
evidence of “shooters” killing at least three protesters from the Hotel Ukraina or the Music 
Conservatory and that at least 10 protesters were killed by unidentified “snipers” from rooftops 
of buildings. A UN report stated in 2017 that “to date, there has been no meaningful progress in 
bringing to justice those responsible for the killings that occurred in the context of mass protests 
on Maidan in early 2014 and the events in Odesa on 2 May 2014.”!° 

Interpol rejected GPU requests to put ex-president Yanukovych, a number of his 
ministers, and the commander and members of the Berkut special company on its wanted list on 


murder-related charges for the Maidan massacre because this international police organization 


4 “J Ko-raBa ayIMMHMctTpaluu Anykosnya: "Maiyah" opranv30Bamu Typannos, Ilapyouit u 
Tamuuckui,’ TASS, December 16, 2016, http://tass.ru/mezhdunarodnaya- 
panorama/3879804http://tass.ru/mezhdunarodnaya-panorama/3879804. 

'S Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Human Rights, “Report on the Human 
Rights Situation in Ukraine 16 November 2016 to 15 February 2017,” 2017, 


http://www.ohchr.org/Documents/Countries/UA/UAReport17th_EN.pdf. 
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deemed that these charges constituted political persecution.”’° 


The Ukrainian parliament asked 
the International Criminal Court (ICC) immediately after the overthrow of Yanukovych to 
investigate this and other cases of political violence during the “Euromaidan.” However, the 
GPU reportedly informed the court representatives in the fall of 2014 that the Ukrainian law 
enforcement agencies were not interested in assisting such an ICC investigation. (See 
Katchanovski, 2015a, p. 8). As it was expected on the basis of its statutes and precedents, the 
ICC suggested that it would not pursue the Maidan massacre case and other cases of political 
violence during the “Euromaidan” because they did not constitute crimes against humanity.'’ 
A report by Euromaidan SOS, other Maidan organizations, and lawyers of the killed 
protesters in June 2015 also concluded that the government investigation was ineffective and that 
it was stonewalled. It is noteworthy that Bellingcat, a team of amateur investigators based on 
open source information, did not conduct any analysis of the Maidan massacre, even though its 


founder promised to do ig They conducted many social media based investigations of other 


cases of violence during the wars in Syria and Ukraine, such as the Malaysian airliner downing 


'© Maxim Tucker, “Interpol rejects Ukrainian murder charges against ex-officials,” Kyiv Post, 


January 12, 2015, http://www.kyivpost.com/content/kyiv-post-plus/interpol-rejects-ukrainian- 


murder-charges-against-ex-officials-377233.html. 


'! The Office of the Prosecutor, “Report on Preliminary Examination Activities (2015), 
International Criminal Court, November 12, 2015, https://www.icc-cp1.int/iccdocs/otp/OTP-PE- 
rep-2015-Eng.pdf. 

18 <Mfaidan shootings and Bellingcat,” Reddit, October 23, 2015, 
https://www.reddit.com/r/UkrainianConflict/comments/3px849/maidan_shootings_and_ 


belling cat/?st=iwqwtzy8 &sh=3b307521. 
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in Donbas. Their investigations, which generally focused on violence by separatists and covert 
direct Russian military intervention in Donbas in August 2014 and February 2015, got significant 
publicity in the leading Western media. 

The Western mainstream media with some exceptions, primarily involving a testimony by 
Yanukovych, did not cover the Maidan massacre trials and investigations. Google news 
searchers produced no reports of major revelations from these trials and investigations of 
evidence of the massacre of the protesters by “snipers” from the Maidan-controlled buildings and 
the massacre of the police by the far right organizations. The Western mainstream media, with a 
few notable exceptions, explicitly or implicitly attributed the Maidan massacre to the Berkut 
police or government “snipers,” dismissed the false flag massacre as a conspiracy theory, and 
generally repeated the Ukrainian government statements and prosecution charges at face value. 
There were a few major exceptions. A Reuters investigation in 2014 reported that the 
prosecution case against Berkut members was problematic because it relied primarily on videos 
and photos and misrepresented or ignored some key pieces of such evidence.” An investigative 
report by a Monitor ARD TV program in Germany 2014 reported that the government 
investigation was manipulated and that concealed shooters who targeted the protesters were 
based in the Hotel Ukraina.”’ An investigative report by the BBC in 2015 corroborated findings 
of Katchanovski (2015a) and earlier versions of this study concerning the covert presence of 


armed protesters at the Music Conservatory and their shooting of the police. It also reported a 


'? Steve Stecklow and Oleksandr Akymenko, “Special Report: Flaws found in Ukraine's probe of 


Maidan massacre,” Reuters, October 10, 2014, http://www.reuters.com/article/2014/10/10/us- 


ukraine-killings-probe-special-report-idUS KCNOHZ0UH20141010. 


°° “Monitor,” No 660, ARD, 10 April 2014, https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=xriJ3x4IeDO. 
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statement of an unidentified GPU prosecutor that he examined a version that both police and the 
protesters were killed by the same shooters.” 

There was significant coverage of the Maidan massacre trials and investigations in the 
Ukrainian media. However, these media reports generally presented the government 
investigation version. This coverage, with some exceptions, omitted major evidence revealed by 
these trials and investigations that suggested the massacre of the protesters by shooters in the 
Maidan-controlled buildings and the massacre of the police by the far right. While the Ukrainian 
media reports during and soon after the massacre contained various evidence of “snipers” in the 
Hotel Ukraina and other Maidan-controlled locations, such reports have since became rare even 
though the February 20" massacre trial revealed much more such evidence. In contrast, the 
Russian media coverage was dominated by the false flag theory of the massacre. However, the 
media in Russia, with certain exceptions, also did not report the revelations from the Maidan 
massacre trial and investigations. Instead, it often relayed statements about this massacre by 
Yanukovych and his former government members, who found refuge in Russia. 

Western, Ukrainian, and Russian media cannot be regarded a priori as reliable sources 
concerning the conflict in Ukraine in general and the Maidan massacre in particular. Academic 
studies show that Western media coverage of foreign countries and conflicts, in particular in 
Ukraine, Iraq, Syria, Libya, is often political biased and in many cases factually incorrect. The 
media often follows their respective governments or political elites in covering foreign countries 
and conflicts, in particular in the case of Ukraine. (See Boyd-Barrett, 2016; Katchanovski and 


Morley, 2012). In addition to the role of political factors, such as pro-Maidan orientation of most 


*! Gabriel Gatehouse, “The untold story of the Maidan massacre,” BBC News, February 11, 


2015, http://www.bbc.com/news/magazine-3 1359021. 
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Ukrainian journalists, the media freedom in Ukraine significantly declined after the 
“Euromaidan.” There is various evidence of government censorship and self-censorship by 
journalists and mostly oligarch-controlled major media, in particular, television. For instance, a 
Ukrainian professor, who was a Maidan activist and a Right Sector volunteer, stated that she was 
told in a letter that her blog on Liga.net news site was closed because she asked questions which 
went against the official narrative of the Maidan massacre. She admitted that she was told by 
Right Sector activists by the end of February 2014 that they had a sufficient weapons and that 
some of her far right acquaintances transported weapons to Maidan.”” However, there were a 
number of Ukrainian media reports, which raised doubts concerning the official narrative of the 
massacre and the investigation failures. Similar factors affect Russian media coverage, as 1s 
exemplified by its misreporting of MH17 shot-down and the direct Russian covert military 
interventions in Donbas during the civil war there in August 2014 and February 2015. 


(Katchanovski, 2016b). 


Data 
This paper analyzes more than 350 hours of video recordings of the Maidan massacre 


trials. These videos include official recordings of live broadcasts of all sessions of the trial 


2? PocrucaB Tloropesos. “Esrenua bumpyenko: «Ec naumu3m Oyzet mu0epasbHo 
YMUJIBHBIM, BOMHa He 3aKOHYNTCA HUKOTa»,” [Jonimuuna Kpumuxa, April 26, 2017, 


http://ukraine.politicalcritique.org/2017/04/ev geniya-bilchenko-esli-patsifizm-budet-liberalno- 


umilnym-vojna-ne-zakonchitsya-nikogda/. 
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concerning killings and wounding of the Maidan protesters on February 20.** Video recordings 
made by participants or observers of this trial and trials of a Kharkiv Berkut company 
commander and the Kyiv SBU head are also examined, but they include a small number of 
sessions. All these recordings posted on YouTube are publicly available. They contain sworn 
testimonies by wounded protesters, relatives of the killed protesters, ex-president Yanukovych, 
the commander of the Internal Troops under Yanukovych, results of forensic ballistic and 
medical examinations and investigative experiments, and demonstrations of videos and photos of 
the Maidan massacre pertaining to specific killed and wounded protesters. 

A video appendix includes brief relevant excerpts from various videos of the Maidan 
massacre and corresponding information from trial recordings. These videos are synchronized 
using speeches from the Maidan stage (See video appendix”). The timing is consistent with 
time-stamped compilations of videos of the massacre that are based on similar synchronization 
and are used during the trial as evidence.” 

The analysis includes information concerning GPU investigations of this massacre of the 
protesters and the police in over 2,000 court decisions. These court decisions are publicly 


available in the official online Ukrainian court decisions database. However, names of people 


° “2 acinanHa mpo «BOusctBa mogei 20.02.2014 mig vac Espomaiizany»,” Cyqopa Brasa 
Yxpainn, 2015-2017, 
https://www.youtube.com/playlist?list=PLzpaJLOcXiHBDQ]H4EKdh4aZ3gUzLBn_m. 

4 Maidan Massacre in Ukraine Video Appendix, June 28, 2017, 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=z90-XTOVDgA. 


°° See Talionis Group, 2015-2017, https://www.youtube.com/channel/UC4-22B 1vGRQC4tjI-9Z- 
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being investigated are omitted in these decisions.”° Media interviews of prosecutors, Maidan 
victims’ lawyers and Berkut lawyers, and various media reports about these trials and 


investigations are also examined. 


Revelations from the Trials and Investigations 


a) Trials and Investigations of the Maidan Massacre of the Protesters on February 20, 
2014 
The GPU initially stated in March 2014 that its investigation identified snipers who 
massacred the Maidan protesters, identified their locations, and seized their weapons, and that 
foreigners were investigated in the involvement of the massacre.’ The GPU also officially stated 
in the beginning of April 2014 that protesters were shot with a Simonov “sniper rifle” from the 


Hotel Ukraina.”® However, the heads of the Prosecutor General Office, the Security Service of 


°° “Cnunnit LepokaBHHi peectrp cyqoBHx pimens,” http://www.reyestr.court.gov.ua/. 
*7 “CynOBHKM yCTaHOBMJIM JIMMHOCTH CHalilepoB, KOTOPbIe paccTpesMBaIIM JOWen Ha 


Majinaue,” Glavred, March 18, 2014, http://glavred.info/politika/siloviki-ustanovili-lichnosti- 


snayperov-kotorye-rasstrelivali-lyudey-na-maydane-274477.html. 


S “TIpuka3 paccTpeIMBaTb MUTHHTYIOWMX OTAaBasl AnyKoBny — TITY,” UNIAN, April 2, 2014, 
https://www.unian.net/politics/903462-prikaz-rasstrelivat-mitinguyuschih-otdaval-yanukovich- 
gpu.html. The Simonov rifle is not a sniper rifle but a semi-automatic carbine of the same caliber 
bullets as the AKM; the Simonov was generally removed from military and police service in 


Ukraine and was available as a hunting rifle. 
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Ukraine, and the Ministry of Internal Affairs announced during their join press conference in 
April 2014 that the special Berkut company massacred the Maidan protesters. 

The GPU publicly denied from the start of its investigation that there was evidence that 
some Maidan leaders and armed protesters were involved in the massacre of the protesters. 
However, the Maidan leaders who became the government leaders after the “Euromaidan” were 
not interrogated until two and half years after the massacre. The GPU also denied that there were 
any “snipers” in this hotel or other Maidan-controlled locations and that they massacred the 
Maidan protesters. The GPU prosecutors also stated that their investigation did not find evidence 
that SBU Alfa snipers or snipers from other government units killed protesters. Although the 
SBU head stated in April 2014 that they identified positions of SBU snipers on Kostelna Street 
and on Ukrkoopspilka building on Khreshchatyk, he omitted that these positions were on 
February 18 and not February 20. Similarly, the GPU reported that its investigation did not find 
evidence of Russian government snipers or any other third force involvement in the Maidan 
massacre. The fact that policemen equipped with Kalashnikov assault rifles and positioned in a 
plain view of the protesters and hundreds of foreign and Ukrainian journalists do not fit any 
definition of professional or unprofessional snipers, whom numerous protesters and journalists 
identified as killers at the time of the massacre, was ignored. 

The GPU arrested in April 2014 and charged the Berkut special company commander and 
two members of this police unit with the murder of 39 out of 49 killed Madian protesters on 
February 20 on Yanukovych order. However, the Berkut special company commander was 
released by a court to a house arrest and he then fled to Russia. A trial of two policemen from a 
Berkut special company began in January 2015. The trial proceedings and statements by lawyers 


of the two Berkut members then charged with the massacre revealed that the 71-volume 
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investigative file did not identify specific protesters killed by specific Berkut members. The 
evidence against the policemen relied on their presence in the area of the massacre based on 
mobile phones records and on videos of masked Berkut members shooting during the massacre. 
The investigation established the place of the shooting for only half of these 39 protesters. 

In the beginning of 2016, this trial was restarted after a deputy commander of a Berkut 
regiment and its two other members were also charged with the February 20th massacre. The 
charges against all Berkut members in this case were expanded to killing of 48 and wounding 80 
protesters on February 20 and to terrorism. These revised charges also included killings of those 
protesters, whose shooting the GPU investigation previously attributed to unidentified “snipers” 
in the Hotel Ukraina and other buildings. Killing of a Georgian protester on February 20 was not 
included in the charges, and circumstances of his killings have not been officially disclosed. 

It is striking and revealing that the prosecution charges omitted wounding of 77 
protesters, or almost half of 157 protesters wounded by firearms on February 20. The GPU 
admitted that testimonies of these wounded protesters about their positions and directions of 
gunshots, along with videos, photos, forensic reports, and findings of expert reports and 
investigative experiments, showed that they were shot from other sectors than the Berkut sectors. 
These undisclosed sectors imply Maidan-controlled locations, such as the Hotel Ukraina, since 
the GPU investigation did not find evidence that any government or “third force” snipers, other 
government units, or “titushki” killed the protesters on February 20th. The GPU investigation did 
not identify any suspects in wounding of these 77 protesters, and there is no publicly available 
information that the investigation actively pursues their cases. (See Map 1 and video appendix). 


[Map 1 about here] 
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It is noteworthy that the prosecution charges omitted wounding of a female medic (Olesia 
Zhukovska), whose shooting was highly publicized and attributed by Maidan politicians and the 
media in Ukraine and the West to the government forces. Eyewitnesses among protesters, and 
her own depiction of her position at the moment of the shooting and a location of an entry wound 
in her NTV interview combined with her location pointed to shooting from the Main Post-Office, 
which was then used as the Right Sector headquarters.” (See Video appendix, Map 1, and 
Katchanovski, 2015a, p. 56). 

Yanukovych and his government officials were not charged by the GPU in the Maidan 
massacre case, which is currently in the trial stage. He and the former head of the Internal Troops 
testified from Russia via video link as witnesses in this trial in Ukraine.*° They both denied that 
they issued any orders to use firearms to kill protesters and both stated that the protesters were 
massacred from the Maidan-controlled buildings, such as the Hotel Ukraina. The commander of 
Internal Troops also stated that his police units were also shot from the Hotel Ukraina.*! No 
evidence of the massacre order by Yanukovych or his government officials, police, and SBU 


commanders have been presented during the trials or revealed in the media. 


= “Pacctpesbi Ha Maiiqjane: cileybI Nasladei MpHBesM K HaltMoHasMctamM «CBooorbM,” NTV, 
October 17, 2015, http://www.ntv.ru/video/1216544. 
*0 «3 acimanua Big 28.11.2016 y cnpaBi npo «BOusctTBa moet 20.02.2014 mig 4ac 


€BpoMaliyany»,’ CyzoBa Baaya Yxpainn, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=py24i4dzXOM; 


‘“3acinanna Big 02.12.2016 y cnpaBi npo «BOusctsBa sroge 20.02.2014 mig 4ac 
€Bpomaiiyany»,” Cyzopa Bilaga Yxpainn, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=-cv1HffSByY. 
*! «3 acinanua Big 02.12.2016 y cnpaBi npo «BOusctBa moze 20.02.2014 mig 4ac 


€Bpomaliqany»,’ Cyqopa Baya Yxpainn, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=-cv 1 Hff5ByY. 
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By May 2017, the Maidan massacre trial completed hearing testimonies of their relatives 
in about two third cases of killed Maidan protesters, testimonies of about one third of 80 
wounded protesters, and presentation of results of GPU investigations in these cases. The pace of 
the trial and its remaining stages suggest that a verdict in this crucial case could be no sooner 
than in a couple of years. In contrast to the various evidence of delays of the trial by the GPU 
and the far right, there is no evidence of such delaying tactics by the Berkut members, who are 
being tried, their lawyers, Yanukovych, the former head of Internal Troops, wounded protesters, 
and relatives of the Maidan victims. Berkut members remained in Ukraine after the massacre, 
often continued to serve in the police until they or their colleagues were arrested and charged. 
Most of the charged Berkut members afterwards fled to Russia, Russian-annexed Crimea or 
some other countries, such as Poland. 

The trial of the Berkut members for the massacre of the protesters on February 20 was 
delayed several times by far right activists. Attacks by C14, a neo-Nazi organization affiliated 
with Svoboda party, disrupted two Maidan massacre trial sessions. Veterans of the Azov 
regiment of the National Guard of Ukraine and its civilian branch participated in one of the 
attacks inside of the courtroom. The Azov regiment and its civilian branch were organized and 
led by the neo-Nazi Patriot of Ukraine, which was one of the founding organizations of the Right 
Sector during the “Euromaidan.”*” A small group of activists of the Right Sector and other 


organizations disrupted the first testimony of Yanukovych at the Maidan massacre trial by 


«3 aciqanna Biz 03.11.2016 y cnpaBi mpo «BOuscrsa mozeii 20.02.2014 nig uac 


€BpomMaliyany»,” CyqoBa Baaga YKpainn, (1:45m) https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=jmjz- 


XRAFCM; “Tlanaroui mmHn Ti, cyoM, le cyqaTb Oepxyt,” Sich Ukraine, January 9, 2017, 


https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=2mNIZWMJWiQ. 
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blocking a prison in which the accused Berkut members were held. The non-interference of the 
police and the lack of any prosecution for such repeated attacks by small groups of far right 
activists suggest top government officials involvement or backing of such disruptions of the trial. 

The forensic ballistic examinations, conducted for the GPU investigation, found that 19 
protesters were killed on February 20 by 7.62x39mm caliber bullets. However, these 
examinations stated that they could not determine in all but one case if the bullets were fired 
from Kalashnikov assault rifles of this caliber, hunting versions of Kalashnikov assault rifles, or 
other weapons of this caliber, such as Simonov carbine (SKS). In the case of Ivan Bliok, the 
forensic expert examination of the bullet reported that it could be fired from SOK94 model of 
Vepr hunting carbine based on Kalashnikov machine gun. Four other of these protesters 
(Panteleev, Shymko, Solchanyk, and Tarasiuk) were shot either by military grade bullets or by 
expanding hunting bullets of the same caliber.** 

Four other protesters were shot by pellets used in hunting. Two protesters were killed by 
expanding hunting bullets. Their caliber did not match calibers of weapons used by the special 
Berkut company, whose members were charged with killing them. A forensic ballistic 
examination of a bullet fragment found that Viktor Chmilenko was shot dead by a 30-06 caliber 


‘Springfield’ bullet.*° This is an old US military caliber bullet that is now used for hunting and 


*3 «3 acizanua Big 30.06.2016 y cnpaBi npo «BOusctTBa mogeit 20.02.2014 mig uac 
€Bpomaliqany»,” CyqoBa Bilaya YKpainn, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=1liFGip3tB 3k. 

* See “B3acizanna Bin 30.06.2016,” https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=1iFGip3tB3k; 
“3aciqaHHa Bit 05.07.2016 y cnpaBi npo «BOusctsa monet 20.02.2014 mia aac 
€Bpomaiiqany»,’ Cyqopa Baya Yxpainn, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=RL5zS VAB5FM. 


> 3acinanna Bix 30.06.2016,” https://youtu.be/11FGip3tB3k?t=3h25m57s. 
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sport shooting. This bullet caliber does not match calibers of weapons with which Berkut and 
other government units in Ukraine were armed at the time of the massacre. His killing was 
filmed by a French photographer in a widely publicized video.*° Forensic medical examination, 
which was presented by the GPU during the trial, revealed that Chmilenko was shot at a steep 
vertical angle with bullet holes in his neck and left shoulder. His position at the moment of his 
shooting in this video and a significant angle of his wound indicate that Viktor Chmilenko was 
shot from the Hotel Ukraina. The prosecution charged that the Berkut policemen, who were 
located at that time on a barricade on the opposite side at practically horizontal level with 
Chmilenko, shot him. (See video appendix and Map 1). 

Oleksander Khrapachenko was killed by a corroded .308 Winchester caliber expanding 
hunting bullet. This NATO bullet caliber does not match the caliber of AKMS used by members 
of the special Berkut company, who are charged with his killing.*” This forensic expert level 
evidence corroborates other evidence, such as eyewitness testimony of another member of the 
Volhynian company of the Maidan Self-Defence, which suggested that Khrapachenko was shot 
not by Berkut but by a “sniper” from the Hotel Ukraina (see video appendix and Katchanovski, 
2015a, p. 53). These forensic ballistic reports were conducted on the prosecution request in 
spring and summer of 2014, but they were made public for the first time only during the Maidan 


massacre trial on June 30, 2016. 


36 “Sous les balles des snipers a Kiev (Jéréme Sessini, agence Magnum),” February 21, 2014, 
Telerama_Doc, http://www.dailymotion.com/video/x 1cwnox_sous-les-balles-des-snipers-a-kiev- 
jerome-sessini-agence-magnum_news. 


*” 3acinanns Bix 30.06.2016,” (3:08:35) https://youtu.be/1iFGip3tB3k?t=3h9m45s. 
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One protester (Oleh Ushnevych) was shot with 9mm caliber handgun. The videos show 
that he along with several other protesters was hiding behind a wall, which completely shielded 
them from the Berkut positions, at the moment of his killing. It was physically impossible to 
shoot him from the Berkut positions. A protester, who was near him at the moment of his killing 
stated in Ukrainian media interviews and in a YouTube video, that Ushnevych was rumored to 
had been shot by a handgun from a nearby Maidan-controlled area. He also stated that their 
group including himself were shot from the back and from the sideways while they were behind 
this wall and near it. He also said that he saw “snipers” at that time on the Hotel Ukraina roof 
and in one of its windows. (See video appendix, Map 1, and Katchanovski, 2015a, p. 35). 

One killed protester (Panteleev) and one wounded protester (Bezsmertny1) were shot with 
7.62x54 caliber bullets. The prosecution stated that since the caliber matches Dragunov sniper 
rifles, this shows that they shot by unidentified government snipers. But these bullets were not of 
a special sniper type but of LPS type developed in 1908 for Mosin rifles. Government units were 
not equipped with long obsolete Mosin rifles. However, a deputy commander of Berkut regiment 
stated during the trial that a Mosin rifle was later found in Dnipro Hotel and that the 
investigation did not test if it matched these bullets. This hotel was then used as a Right Sector 
base, and Parubiy helped the Right Sector to evacuate their weapons in music cases without 
confiscating or checking if they were used on Maidan. A Spilne TV live video stream referred to 
protesters who were in the Hotel Ukraina at the time of the massacre and were armed not only 
with hunting rifles and AKMS but also with Mosin rifles. (See video appendix; Katchanovski, 
2015a, p. 51). 

Forensic ballistic examinations determined that wounded protesters were also shot by 


7.62x39 caliber bullets, hunting pellets, 9mm handgun bullets, and in the noted case, by7.62x54 
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caliber bullets. But in contrast to the cases of almost half of the killed protesters from whose 
bodies or near them bullets were found and examined, forensic ballistic examinations of only a 
small number of bullets of wounded protesters were conducted. In some cases, such as Zastavnyi 
and Tretiakov, the bullets were lost after they handed in them to the investigation.* 5 

A forensic ballistic examination conducted by government institute experts on the 
prosecution request with use of an automatic computer based IBIS-TAIS system in January 2015 
found that bullets extracted from killed protesters, trees, and the Hotel Ukraina rooms did not 
match bullet samples from any 7.62x39 caliber Kalashnikov assault rifles of members of the 
entire Kyiv Berkut regiment, including the special Berkut company.” Previously, the senior 
government officials claimed that it was not possible to conduct such matching because both the 
weapons used by the Berkut special company during the Maidan massacre and the Berkut bullet 
samples database were stolen by Berkut commanders and members who escaped with them to 
Crimea in order to remove such crucial evidence. However, the SBU and the GPU revealed in 
2016 that the Berkut weapons cut into pieces were found in August 2015 buried in a shallow pit 
and in a nearby pond in a Kyiv City park. The GPU announced later that a leader and a member 
of a pro-Maidan organization of veteran paratroopers removed, cut into pieces, and buried the 


Berkut weapons. 


*8 «3 acinaHHa Bix 20.09.2016 y clipaBi mpo «BOusctBa 39 monet 20.02.2014 mia uac 


€Bpomaiiyzany»,” Cyzosa Baga Yxpainn, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=OejPKnjqQeE. 


*° 2 acinaHHa Big 21.06.2016 y clipaBi 1po «<Bousctsa 39 moyen 20.02.2014 mig aac 
€sBpomaliqany»,” CyqoBa Bilaga YKpainn, (2:39:23) 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=KfHOLOpS5SPIE. 
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Forensic medical reports made public during the trial indicated that 26 out of 27 killed 
protesters, whose cases were presented during the trial as of the end of April 2017 and contained 
information about direction of wounds, were shot dead from significant vertical angles. 
Similarly, 18 out of 20 wounded protesters had wounds at significant vertical angles. This 
suggests significant mismatch in vertical angles of bullet directions in the absolute majority 
(74%) of cases of the killed and wounded protesters, when their positions at the times of their 
shooting are compared with positions of the police on the ground. In 13% of cases, protesters had 
wounds from significant vertical angles when the Berkut was positioned on the ground but 
significantly above them. The match in nearly horizontal levels between the Berkut and shot 
protesters was in just 6% of cases. In three cases (8%), an eyewitness testimony mentioned 
during the trial and synchronized and time-stamped videos revealed that these protesters were 
killed before the Berkut special police company members appeared at the massacre area. The 
significant vertical angles of wounds are in all cases consistent with “snipers” in Maidan- 
controlled buildings or on the roofs of these buildings and not with their shooting by the Berkut 
police which was in these cases located on the nearly horizontal levels with the shot protesters. 

In all but a few cases, the steep directions of wounds are consistent with reported 
locations of snipers on upper floors and the roofs of these buildings (see video appendix). In the 
cases of exceptions when directions of wounds was bottom to top, these directions are consistent 
with forensic ballistic and medical findings of evidence of ricochets (Tarasiuk), inclinations of 
the head (Zhalovaha) or lack of sufficient information about specific circumstances of wounding. 

Other evidence suggests that in all three cases of exceptions, when the wounds 
direction was reported by forensic medical examinations or the wounded protesters themselves 


during the trial at nearly horizontal levels at the time when the Berkut policemen were located on 
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the nearly even level with them, these protesters were shot not from the Berkut positions 
direction but from Maidan-controlled areas directions. A forensic report about entry and exit 
wounds locations at nearly horizontal level and his position in a video seconds before and after 
his killing indicate that Ihor Kostenko was shot from a Maidan location.”° A ballistic expert 
found during an on-site GPU investigative experiment that Anatolii Panchuk was wounded in his 
left back area from a sector, which excludes the Berkut barricade but includes Zhovtnevyi Palace 
corner, Kinopalats and Muzeinyi Lane areas.*' These buildings were also identified as locations 
of “snipers,” in particular the one who wounded Panchuk in Katchanovski (2015a). Similarly, 
Volodymyr Buchenko testified three times during the investigation that he was shot from 
direction of the Hotel Ukraina and saw a sniper on its second floor at that time.** (See video 
appendix and Map 1). 

Similarly, other evidence made public during the trial, indicate that in all but one 
uncertain case lacking such specific information protesters with wounds from significant vertical 
angles when the Berkut was positioned significantly above them, were also shot from the 


Maidan-controlled buildings and not by the Berkut. Such evidence includes results of forensic 


40 «3 acinaHHa Big 21.07.2016 y clipaBi 1po «<BOusctBa 39 mroget 20.02.2014 mig aac 


€BpoMaliyany», CyzoBa Biaga Yxpainn, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=n28i-GXsd9g. 


*! “acinanna Big 01.11.2016 y cmpasi npo «BOusctsa 39 mopeii 20.02.2014 nig 4ac 
€sBpomaliqany»,” Cyqopa Baya YKpainn, (2:08-2:18m), 
https://youtu.be/GeuvRDSN__0?t=2h8m1s. 

” See, for example, “3aciganua Big 14.02.2017 y cnpasi npo «BOusctsa 39 mozeii 20.02.2014 
mi, 4ac EBpomaiiyany»,” Cyqopa Baya Yxpainn, (3:22m) 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=UxknoLu-sel. 
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ballistic and medical reports combined with videos of their positions in the moments or in the 
immediate proximity of their shooting, and testimonies of the wounded protesters. A ballistic 
expert in an on-site investigative experiment identified Zhovtnevyi Palace and not the ground 
level in front of it as the most likely location of the shooter in the Ksenchuk case because of 
steep angle of his wound. The Berkut was filmed in front of this building shooting around that 
time, while Ksenchuk was among other protesters below them on the hill. A forensic ballistic 
report determined that the 7.62x39 caliber bullet which wounded Ksenchuk was industrially 
made but not from live ammunition. This suggests a training bullet, which was modified and put 
into a bullet casing with gunpowder, and indicates that he most likely was shot not by the Berkut 
special company or any other government law enforcement unit. The GPU investigation, this 
protester, and Berkut did not identify himself in any of the videos. But information about his 
location in the investigative experiment video and other evidence presented during the trial, such 
as location and direction of wounds, points to simultaneous wounding of another protester near 
him from similar vertical and horizontal angles and matches a simultaneous wounding of him 
and another protester (Vikuliov) in Zelenyi Front video at 9: 14am.*° Videos show that Maidan 
protesters entered Zhovtnevyi Palace by that time. (See video appendix and Map 1). 

Results of forensic ballistic expert analyses, which were conducted for the GPU 
investigation in spring and summer of 2014 but made public for the first time during the trial on 


November 12, 2015 and on June 30, 2016, revealed that at least 10 protesters (Baidovsky, 


*® “acinanna Big 20.10.2016 y cnpasi mpo «BOuscrsa mozei 20.02.2014 nig 4ac 


€BpomMaliyany»,” CyzoBa Baga Yxpainn, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Bp02nPdAdpM; 


‘“3aciqaHHa Big 27.12.2016 y cnpaBi upo «BOusctsa sroge 20.02.2014 mig 4ac 


€Bpomaiiyany»,” Cyzospa Bilaga Yxpainn, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=A51_lgrLr3Q. 
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Kemsky, Korneev, Saienko, Zhalovaha, Shymko, Dmytriv, Ilkiv, Poliansky, and Smolensky) 
were killed from the same single 7.62x39 caliber weapon, and that this weapon could have been 
a Kalashnikov assault rifle, a hunting carbine, or other firearms of this caliber.“ These forensic 
ballistic reports along with other evidence, which revealed during the trial, indicate that these 
protesters were killed from the Hotel Ukraina. They are consistent with the Maidan massacre 
study which found, based on analysis of various publicly available evidence, that all these 
protesters were killed from the Hotel Ukraina (see Katchanovski, 2015a). Because bullets went 
through through bodies of more than half of the killed Maidan protesters, many other protesters, 
probably near half, were likely killed from the same weapon. 

For instance, his brother testified during the trial that Andriy Saienko was shot not from 
a Berkut position but from a top floor of the Hotel Ukraina. He made this conclusion on the basis 
of his brother’s position in a video at the moment of his killing and an entry wound location in 
upper right chest area and a steep wound channel. Saienko’s brother and his lawyer officially 
handed in to investigators this video file in October 2014. But the prosecution still charged two 
Berkut members with killings of Saienko and all other these protesters. BBC and Belgian VTM 
TV videos of the moments of his killing and locations and right to left and steep top to bottom 


directions of his wounds in forensic medical reports made public during the trial also showed 


4 acinanna Bix 12.11.2015 y cnpasi mpo «BOuscrga mozeit 20.02.2014 nig 4ac 
€sBpomaliqany»,’” CyqoBa Baya YKpainn, (1:42m) 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=HIUSMO02Grul. 
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that Kemsky were killed from a Maidan-controlled area such as the Hotel Ukraina.*° (See video 
appendix and Map 1). 

Similarly, a forensic medical report, which was conducted for the GPU investigation in 
May 2014 and made public during the Maidan massacre trial, found that Ihor Dmytriv was killed 
by a bullet that entered on the right side of the body and exited on the left side at a very steep 
angle. The moment of his killing was captured in a BBC News video, shows that he was shot 
when he faced the Berkut police at about the same level on the ground. His position means that it 
was physically impossible to shoot him from the Berkut direction in front of him, and the wound 
direction points to the top of the Hotel Ukraina, Bank Arkada, or Horodetskoho Street buildings 
in between.*° The ballistic analysis of a bullet found in his clothing stated that he was shot from 
the same exact weapon as Saienko, Kemsky, Zhalovaha, and several other protesters. This 
suggests that he was shot at least once from the Hotel Ukraina. (Video appendix and Map 1). 

In some cases, the forensic medical reports presented during the trial are not sufficient to 
make conclusions about directions from which protesters were killed because exact wounds 
locations are not specified or because positions of the protesters in the moments of their killings, 
shortly before or after were not captured in videos or photos. Because forensic medical reports 


are not yet made public in the cases of other killed and wounded protesters, the killing and 


S “3acinanna Biz 03.08.2015 y clipaBi ipo «BOnsBctBa moyen 20.02.2014 mig aac 
€sBpomaliqany»,” Cyqosa Baga YKpainn (2:59-3:06m) 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=f45Fj3 YOGec. 


“°<()kraine Protest: Kiev ‘once again a battle-zone',” BBC News, February 20, 2014, 
http://www. youtube.com/watch?v=Uz9FwtFISKw; “3aciganya Big 01.11.2016,” (2:49:34- 


2:57m) https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=GeuvRDSN ___0. 
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wounding of some of the protesters by the special Berkut company cannot be excluded. But such 
information based on media and social media reports indicates that at least the absolute majority 
of the protesters were killed from the Maidan-controlled buildings and not by the Berkut. 

At least 12 protesters, including a Maidan medic, out of 26 wounded protesters, who 
testified during the trial or whose investigation cases were presented during the trial, testified 
during the trial or investigation that they were shot by “snipers” from the Hotel Ukraina, Bank 
Arkada, and Zhovtnevyi Palace or witnessed snipers in these buildings. For instance, Pavlo 
Onufriiv testified during the investigation that there were one or two snipers in black uniforms 
on the roofs of this hotel and Zhovtnevyi Palace and that he was shot by a sniper that might had 
been located on the hotel roof or the roof of Zhovtnevyi Palace. He identified these two Maidan- 
controlled buildings along with Bank Arkada on the map and a number of undisclosed buildings 
that he saw snipers at with his binocles.*’ (Video appendix). 

Similarly, Borys Kharchuk testified during the trial on September 22, 2016 that he was 
wounded by a sniper from a Hotel Ukrana window. He said that he was shot immediately after 
he saw two persons in black clothes and black balaklavas in a Hotel Ukraina window between 
the fourth and the sixth floor, and one of them was aiming a rifle. When Kharchuk shouted 
“snipers,” he noticed that another protester near him was shot in the back and he himself was 
wounded in his arm when he turned to look at this protester. Kharchuk demonstrated his own 


position in the moment of his shooting and locations of his entry and exit wounds at a significant 


“7 3 acinanna Bix 10.11.2016 y cnpasi npo «BOuscrBa mozei 20.02.2014 nig 4ac 


€BpomMaliyany», CyqoBa Baga Yxpainn, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=CJ42-DGcIPL. 
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vertical angle. . They all point to a gunshot from the direction and the height of the hotel and not 
from the Berkut police on the ground. (See video appendix and Map 1). 

A ballistic expert during an on-site investigative experiment concluded that Roman 
Kotliarevsky was shot from a sector ranging from the Hotel Ukraina to Bank Arkada. A forensic 
medical report made public during the trial confirmed that Kotliarevsky was shot in the top back 
part of his right thigh at a steep angle from a top to bottom direction. This wounded medic stated 
during this investigation experiment that he was most likely shot from the Bank Arkada based on 
the steep direction of his wound channel. The moment of his wounding was filmed by CNN from 
the Hotel Ukraina and used by the media in the West and in Ukraine as evidence that the 
government forces deliberately targeted even medics.”’ (See Video appendix and Map 1). A 
forensic ballistic report, made public during the trial found that this medic was shot from the 
same 7.62x39 caliber weapon, which was used to kill Mykola-Oleh Pankiv.”’ 

However, many of these protesters during the trial changed or dismissed as unimportant 
their earlier testimonies about snipers in these locations. Other protesters, such as Kravchuk, who 
testified during the trial about being wounded from such Maidan-controlled locations, as Bank 


Arkada or the Hotel Ukraina, still accused the Berkut police in shooting them, even though there 


“8 <3acinanHa Bix 22.09.2016 y cnpasi mpo «BOuscrBa mozei 20.02.2014 nig 4ac 
€Bpomaiiyany»,” Cyzospa Bilaga Yxpainn, (2:06:38-2:23:09, 3:22:22-3:23:22) 
https://youtu.be/EGgk52_fOO0?t=2h6m38s. 

° «First aid medics fired on in Ukraine,” CNN, February 20, 2014, 

https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=rakmvsVHr-M. 

°° «3 acinaHHa Bit 04.08.2016 y clipaBi mpo «BOusctBa sone 20.02.2014 nig uac 


€Bpomaliqany»,’” Cyqosa Baya Yxpainn, https://youtu.be/EELsFdZHlyg?t=1h52m30s. 
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was no evidence revealed by the investigation or the trial that Berkut police or other government 
units were in these locations at the time of these shootings. Ballistic experts during investigative 
experiments conducted for the GPU investigation determined that Kravchuk was wounded not 
from the Berkut barricade, as the prosecution claimed, but from the Bank Arkada or the attached 
metro entrance. A video showing his position behind a tree just prior to almost simultaneous first 
two woundings and his reported wound locations and steep directions of these wounds are 
consistent with the Bank Arkada. °! However, a Belgian VRT video shows that his position at the 
moment of the last wounding in was different than he described during the trial and the 
investigative experiment. This position facing the Hotel Ukraina and forensic medical reports 
conclusions that the entry wound was located in the left knee area and the exit wound in his left 
thigh area point to a gunshot from the Maidan-controlled Hotel Ukraina.”” The crucial fragment 
of this VRT video showing the moment of the wounding of Kravchuk was not mentioned during 
the trial or in investigation documents. (See Video Appendix and Map 1). 

The failure to investigate various evidence of “snipers” in the Maidan-controlled buildings 
and denial of their presence there indicate a deliberate cover-up. In addition to findings about the 


wounding of these 77 protesters, such evidence includes testimonies in the media or during the 


>! 2 acinanua Big 27.10.2016 y cnpaBi npo «BOusctBa moze 20.02.2014 mig 4ac 
€sBpomaliqany»,” Cyqosa Baya YKpainn, (3:55-4:17m) 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ojeJwOF-oFs. (3:49) “16 minuten waanzin in Kiev,” VTM 
NIEUWS, February 24, 2014, http://nieuws.vtm.be/video?page=1298 &aid=8 1088. 

°° “Het journaal 1 - 20/02/14,” VRT Nieuws, February 20, 2014, 
http://deredactie.be/permalink/2.3209 1 ?video=1.1884419; “Saciqanua Big 27.10.2016,” (4:28- 


4:41m) https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ojeJwOF-oFs. 
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trial of more than 100 witnesses, primarily Maidan protesters, including at least 22 wounded 
protesters. For example, 19 wounded protesters testified during the trial and/or the GPU 
investigation that they were shot from the Hotel Ukraina, Bank Arkada, Muzeinyi Lane, 
Horodetskoho Street, Music Conservatory, Main Post Office, and Zhovtnevyi Palace, these 
directions, and/or witnessed themselves or were informed by other protesters about “snipers” in 
these buildings. They are follow: Borys Kharchuk, Pavlo Onufriiv, Sviatoslav Kolesnikov, 
Oleksander Huch, Volodymyr Buchenko, Volodymyr Venchak, Yuri Kravchuk, Roman 
Kotliarevsky, Bohdan Datsyshyn, Roman Tityk, Anatolii Panchuk, Anton Lubianetsky, Yaroslav 
Hrabovetsky, Yuri Ksenchuk, Vadym Lapko, Thor Vikuliev, Petro Kovalchuk, Andrii 


Navalianyi, and Petro Ladym.” Specifically, 11 of them testified during the trial and/or 


°? See, for example, “3acizanna Big 23.06.2016 y cnpaBi npo «BOusctsBa mogeit 20.02.2014 nin 


yac €Bpomaiiyany»,” Cyyosa Bilaga YKpainn, (1:27:55) https://youtu.be/aSLvp- 


h8NBM?t=1h27m55s; “3aciqanua Big 10.11.2016,” (53-1:05m, 2:15m, 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=CJ42-DGcIPI; “3aciqanna Big, 06.06.2017 y cnpaBi npo 


«BOusctBa soe 20.02.2014 nig aac CBpomaiigany»,” Cyqona Bilaga YKpainn, (1:22m) 


https://youtu.be/fjfcX A VahBI?t=1h22m 10s; “Sacigqanna Big 16.02.2017 y cnpaBi npo 


«BOusctBa sro7en 20.02.2014 nig aac CBpomaiinany»,” Cyqona Baga YKpainn, (3:22m) 
https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=-kq93AQqTJ4; “Sacigqanua Big 13.06.2017 y cmpaBi mpo 
«BOusctBa sone 20.02.2014 nig 4ac CBpomaiiqany»,’ Cyqopa Biaga Yxpainn, (2:30-2:40m) 


https://youtu.be/MerAZLuahDe?t=2h30m36s; “Saciganua Big, 27.10.2016,” (3:55-4:17m) 


https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=ojeJwOF-oFs; “3aciganna Big 23.05.2017 y cipaBi mpo 
«BOuscetBa soe 20.02.2014 mig 4ac CBpomaiiqany»,” Cyqopa Baga Yxpainn, (1:01:32) 


https://youtu.be/xiuTtY OANJ4?t=1h1m32s; “3aciqanna Big 01.11.2016,” (2:08-2h18m) 
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investigation that they were shot from these buildings or their direction, while 12 stated that they 
or their fellow protesters witnessed “snipers” in these buildings, in particular, shooting them or 
other Maidan protesters. 

In all cases of these 19 wounded protesters, their positions at the moments of their 
shooting and forensic medical reports data about locations of their wounds and directions of 


bullet impacts are consistent with gunshots from the Maidan-controlled buildings and are 


https://youtu.be/GeuvRDSN___0?t=2h8m1s; “Saciganua Big 03.11.2016,” (1:45m) 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=jmjz-XRAFCM; “IIpoqopxxeHHa JOMMTYy NOTepmmiMHx y 


clipaBi 11po BOMBCTBO 39 akTuBicTiB CBpomaiigany,” March 7, 2017, Bigxputui Cya, 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=sOcjolovILlI; “3aciqanua Big 27.12.2016,” (1:06m) 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=A51_IgrLr3Q; “Saciqanna Big 20.10.2016,” (22m, 43m) 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Bp02nPdAdpM; “3aciganya Big 25.10.2016 y cmpaBi mpo 


«BOusctBa sronen 20.02.2014 nig aac CBpomaiigany»,” Cyqona Bilaga YKpainn, (2:25m) 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hmrY gbMm2Wk; “Saciganua Big 27.12.2016,” (1:06m, 


1:37m) https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=A51_IgrLr3Q; “3aciganua Big 24.01.2017 y cmpaBi 


po «BousctsBa srogen 20.02.2014 mig aac CBpomaiigany»,” Cyzopa Baga YKpainu, (22m) 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=9matiEekfBO; “3aciqaHHa Big 26.01.2017 y cmpaBi npo 


«BOuscetBa sone 20.02.2014 nig aac CBpomaiigany»,” Cyqona Baga YKpainn, 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=X0yQ_c3Gwko; “3acigzanna Big 20.06.2017 y cipaBi mpo 


«BOuscetBa sroyen 20.02.2014 mig aac CBpomaiigany»,” Cyqona Baga YKpainn, 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=9cg00xuRUI1M; “Saciqanna Big 27.06.2017 y cipaBi mpo 


«BOuscetBa sioner 20.02.2014 mig aac CBpomaiiqany»,” Cynopa Biaaga YxKpainn, (4:17m, 


4:52m) https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=eR4G8HB5_rg. 
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inconsistent with gunshots from the Berkut direction (See Video appendix and Map 1). In 
addition, three other wounded protesters (Serhii Trapezun, Volodymyr Honcharovsky, and Ivan 
Filipovych) stated in their Ukrainian media interviews that they and other massacred protesters 
in their group were shot from the back and the sides, in particular, from the Hotel Ukraina and 
Zhovtnevyi Palace. ** (See Video appendix, Map 1, Katchanovski 2015a). However, the GPU 
charged the special Berkut company with attempted murder of all these 22 protesters, with the 
notable exception of Honcharovsky. 

Combining cases of these protesters with 77 other protesters, such as Honcharovsky and 
Olesia Zhukovska, who were wounded from not-Berkut sectors according to the GPU own 
investigation, means that the official investigation already revealed evidence that at least the 
majority of the 157 protesters and likely the absolute majority of them were wounded on 
February 20 not from the Berkut positions but from Maidan-controlled locations. Other cases of 
the wounded protesters either have not been yet presented at the trial or there is lack of reliable 
evidence concerning locations of their shooters. 

There are also BBC, CNN, ICTV, Spilne TV, ZDF, and Ruptly videos showing armed 
Maidan protesters or unidentified shooters covertly shooting from the Hotel Ukraina. The GPU 


revealed in October 2016 that a Svoboda deputy occupied a hotel room from which a shooter or 


4 See “JiBa roa Wocwe pacctpesios Ha Maiijane: kak Bce Opmi0. DakTHI HezemM, 21.02,” ICTV, 


February 21, 2016, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=6 YG4kDwPtgo; “Wladimir 


Gontscharowski, shot down in Kyiv, Institutskaya, speaks for the first time to the public,” Art 


press event, May 1, 2014, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=2DA8IST4K1s#t=78; “IpaH 


DisinoBuy yepe3 Maiizan noKHHyB BUCOKOOIIayyBaHy poodoty, Vikna, February 28, 2014, 


http://vikna.if.ua/news/category/articles/2014/02/28/16713/view. 
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shooters in reported Maidan style green helmet was filmed shooting by BBC and ICTV in the 
direction of the Maidan protesters and the BBC journalists. The GPU stated that it did not 
identify the shooter in the BBC video and that nobody was shot from this hotel room even 
though a Maidan protester said that he saw several protesters being shot when shots were fired 
from this room. (See Video appendix and Katchanovski, 2015a, p. 52). 

The government investigation along with a Belgian TV video, which showed a bullet 
hitting a tree and narrowly missing a group of the Maidan protesters, an interview of a Belgian 
journalist who filmed it, photos of this bullet hole, and its laser projected trajectory in the 
German Monitor TV program, all show that this bullet was shot from the back, i.e. from the 
Hotel Ukraina.*° (See video appendix and Map 1).There are also several videos, in particular, 
shown during the trial, which show armed members and the commander of the special Maidan 
company entering the Hotel Ukraina during the massacre, other groups of Maidan protesters 
there guarding the entrance references and breaking into the room. (Video appendix). 

Horizontal directions of wounds revealed in the forensic medical reports are also in the 


absolute majority of cases inconsistent with the Berkut positions but consistent with directions of 


°° “3 acinanua Big 12.11.2015 y cnpasi npo «BOusctBa moet 20.02.2014 mig 4ac 
€sBpomaliqany»,” Cyqopa Baya YKpainn, (5:37:16) 

https://youtu.be/HITS M02Grul?t=5h37m 16s; “Cuaitnepst Ha Maiiyane Obi OT TpeTBHX JIML, 
KOTOPBIX 3Hall AHykKoBNY — Hapyen,” Obozrevatel, March 5, 2014, 
http://obozrevatel.com/crime/894 17-snajperyi-na-majdane-byili-ot-tretih-lits-kotoryih-znal- 
yanukovich-nardep/photo-2.htm; 


https://Ih3.googleusercontent.com/O0eWbgS Hn0fj NRJz6Y z 1toqgOsxk7ut3006HI6pyeEKMoJ9OBE 


MyxwtpPMLLiMRK OligTmlPECNJA=w3000-h1688-rw-no. 
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gunshots from Maidan-controlled buildings or locations. The Berkut lawyers pointed out this in 
many cases during the trial. A significant part of the trial sessions involved debates among 
participants about directions of gunshots. 

Overall, analysis of forensic medical reports about vertical and horizontal locations of 
wounds combined with videos of positions of these protesters at the moments of their shooting or 
shortly before and after also indicates that at least the absolute majority them were killed from 
directions of the Hotel Ukraina and other Maidan-controlled areas. For instance, investigative 
experiments for the government investigation concluded, based on his wife eyewitness testimony 
about his position at the time of the killing, entry and exits wounds locations, and their 
significant vertical angle, that Melnychuk was most probably killed from a Hotel Ukraina area 
ranging from the six to eight floor.”° This is consistent with a Maidan protester eyewitness report 
in a video of the Melnychuk killing that a “sniper” was on the seventh floor of this hotel. (Video 
appendix and Map 1). 

In her trial testimony, Parashchuk’s sister stated that, based on forensic medical reports 
concerning his entry wound and a video showing the moment of his killing, he was shot dead in 


in the back of his head from the Hotel Ukraina.>’ The Maidan massacre trial also revealed on 


°6 “ZacinaHHa Bil 13.09.2016 y clipaBi ipo «BOusctBa sone 20.02.2014 mig aac 
€sBpomaliqany»,’” CyqoBa Baya YKpainn, (40m) 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=4n0BFF8ZLxg. 

>? “Bacinanua Biz 09.10.2015 y cnpaBi mpo «BOusctBa monet 20.02.2014 nig aac 
€sBpomaliqany»,” CyqoBa Baya YKpainn, (1:57m) 


https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=MUqHEVRcnMo. 
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September 20, 2016 that Vasyl Aksenyn before he succumbed to his injuries in a Polish hospital 
stated that he was most likely shot from the Hotel Ukraina.”* (See Video appendix and Map 1). 

The onsite investigative experiment, which was conducted for the GPU investigation in 
July 2014, concluded that Evhen Kotliar was shot in the neck from the Hotel Ukraina seconds 
after Huryk was killed there.” His position in the moments of his shooting and the forensic 
medical examination finding that he was shot first in the front left side of the neck with the exit 
wound in the right side of the neck and then shot in the upper side of left thigh with the bullet 
exiting in his back side area when he tried to run away, are consistent with the first gunshot from 
the top of the Bank Arkada and the second gunshot from the Zhovtnevyi/Kinopalats or Muzeiny1 
Lane directions. (Video appendix and Map 1). 

A forensic medical examination found that Anatolii Zhalovaha was shot in the right back 
of his head behind his ear from right to left, back to front, and bottom to top directions with the 
bullet exiting in the middle of his forehead. The video shows at the moment of his shooting, he 
was standing facing the Berkut barricade with his back towards the Maidan-controlled areas, 


including the Hotel Ukraina® (See Video appendix and Map 1). A photo of his helmet shows the 


8 “3acinaHHa Bix 20.09.2016,” (3:33:23) https://youtu.be/OejPKnjqQeE?t=3h33m23s. 

» “2 acinanua Biz 11.10.2016 y cnpaBi npo «BOusctBa moet 20.02.2014 mig 4ac 
€Bpomaiiyany»,” Cyyosa Bilaga Yxpainu, (30m, 40m) https://youtu.be/9q 1 ECIIK-10?t=30m01s;, 
“Carnage on Institutskaya Street on February 20, 2014 Maidan, Kiev, Ukraine,” Zelenyi Front, 
(17:09) https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=tdFHNE8WxOA; 
https://youtu.be/tdFHNE8WxOA?t=17m09s. 


6 «3 acinanua Bix 13.09.2016,” (4:10:23) https://youtu.be/4nOBFF8ZLxg?t=4h10m23sat; 


“3aciqaHHa Big, 23.05.2017 y cnpaBi npo «BOusctsa mone 20.02.2014 mig aac 
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entry bullet hole in the right back area of the helmet.°! This direction is also consistent with 
conclusions of official forensic ballistic examinations that Zhalovaha was shot from the same 
exact weapon as Saienko, Kemsky, and at least seven other killed protesters. 

An investigative on-site experiment concluded that Volodymyr Chaplynsky was shot 
dead from the Hotel Ukraina when he was filmed running away in a widely publicized video of 
the massacre. Its conclusion is consistent with his position at the moment when he felt to the 
ground in this widely publicized video and with a forensic medical report finding that the bullet 
went into his body from the top to bottom, left to right, and front to back directions and the entry 
wound was on the left side of the neck and the exit wound was on the back of his right shoulder 
blade. But the investigation reversed its own earlier conclusion that this protester was not shot 
from the Berkut barricade. The prosecution stated that he was killed from the Berkut barricade 
by the first gunshot and cited examination of the same video by his son and medical experts as 
the proof. However, the video clearly shows that Chaplynsky position at the moment of the first 
gunshot with the left side of his body facing the Bank Arkada along with the steep wound angle 
and the locations of the entry and exit wounds point to the Bank Arkada. A Berkut lawyer stated 


this during the trial. The Spilne TV recording shows sparks flying from the Hotel Ukraina 


€sBpomaliqany»,” CyqoBa Baya YKpainn, (4:22m) 

https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=xiuTtY OANSJ4. 

°! Michat Gostkiewicz, “Wyniki Grand Press Photo 2014. Zdjecie Roku: "czarny czwartek" na 
kijowskim Majdanie,” Gazeta, May 9, 2014, 


http://wiadomosci.gazeta.pl/wiadomosci/51,114871,15935825.html?i=0. 
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immediately after a loud shot that coincides with this protestor falling to the ground.” (See 
Video appendix and Map 1). 

The prosecution and Maidan victims’ lawyers relied on “complex examinations”, reversed 
results of ballistic and medical examinations, and mostly changed testimonies of wounded 
protesters during the trial to argue that the Berkut special company killed 48 and wounded 80 
protesters on February 2014. However, these complex forensic reports were conducted by 
medical experts and not ballistic experts without any on-site reconstruction or measurements 
close to the completion of the GPU investigation in the end of 2015. They relied on videos and 
results of reversed forensic and ballistic examinations and testimonies and investigative 
experiments. These complex forensic reports in all cases pointed to the Berkut positions as the 
sector of fire from which the protesters were killed or wounded. They ignored all evidence to the 
contrary, including the one collected by the GPU investigation. In some cases, these expert 
reports found that protesters were shot from Berkut positions even though these protesters at the 
moments of their wounding were taking cover behind a tree (Kravchuk) or shields (Viacheslav 
Zarechniuk and Oleksander Labetsky) from the Berkut positions and there were no bullet holes 
in this tree and these shields according to testimonies by Zarechniuk and Labetsky and tree and 


shield photos. (Video appendix and Map 1). 


© «3 acinanua Biz 08.12.2016 y cnpaBi npo «BOusctBa mogei 20.02.2014 mig 4ac 
€Bpomaiiqany»,” Cyyopa Bylaga Yxpainn, (1:23:00, 1:48:00) 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=Xt9EQWRAOtrc. 

% “3acinanna Bin 18.10.2016 y clipaBi 1po «BOusctBa sroget 20.02.2014 mig aac 


€Bpomaiiyany»,” Cyyopa Bylaga Yxpainn, (3:26m, 4:21m) 
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Similarly, these expert examinations reversed without any justifications investigative 
experiment findings in many cases. For instance, such an examination concluded that Ustym 
Holodniuk was shot in the head from a sector, which included the left side of the Berkut 
barricade, because his face at the moment of his killing was turned in the direction of 4-5 hours 
o’clock angle towards a camera in a video, which was filmed from the Hotel Ukraina. However, 
this video shows that Holodniuk had a significantly different position with the right side of his 
head and body at 2-3 o’clock hours position from the camera. Such position suggests that he was 
shot from one of Muzeinyi Lane building or the area in front of it, and an investigative report 
which used slightly different position, included this location in addition to a number of 
neighboring ones.” (Video appendix and Map 1). 

While the trial so far have not revealed a single such case in which all evidence 
unequivocally points to killing and wounding of a protester from Berkut positions, certain cases 
are either contradictory in terms of available evidence or uncertain because of the lack of 
evidence. Therefore, the evidence presented during the trial cannot exclude that some protesters 
could have been shot by the Berkut. It is possible to infer a similar general pattern for cases of 
killed and wounded protesters not yet presented during the trial. 

A forensic ballistic examination, which linked bullets from a part of killed and wounded 
protesters to specific weapons of the Berkut special company, was done in the middle of 


December 2015 within a few weeks of the end of the investigation. But findings of this 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=QBjgFcyeRAA; “SaciqaHHa Big, 27.06.2017,” (2:25m) 


https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=eR4G8HB5_rg. 
* «3 acinanua Big 17.01.2017 y cnpasi npo «BOusctBa moet 20.02.2014 mig 4ac 


€Bpomaiiyany»,” CyzoBa Blaga Yxpainn, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=gvmC9ZY 0iVk. 
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examination do not meet standard criteria of reliability and face validity. The results of this 
examination, which was conducted manually, contradicted findings of more than 40 previous 
forensic ballistic reports conducted both manually, including by some of the same experts, and 
by using a computer based automated system. Its results also contradicted findings of forensic 
medical reports and positions of protesters in videos that indicate that they were shot from the 
Maidan-controlled buildings and that it was physically impossible to kill and wound them from 
the Berkut positions on the ground. 

Similarly, these complex examinations reversed results of several forensic medical 
examinations by switching entry and exit wounds, in most cases without any explanation given. 
Such reversals meant, with exceptions of a couple of cases, reversal of directions of their 
shooting from the Maidan-controlled locations. However, in these and other cases it was still 
physically impossible to kill them from the Berkut barricade because such reversals and 
significant vertical angles of wounds imply that they were shot at a steep angle from below the 
ground. The same concerned forensic medical examination reports about entry and exit wounds 
of other killed protesters as evidence that they were killed from the Berkut barricade positions. 
Because of steep angles of wounds in protesters, such as Viktor Chmilenko and Roman 
Varenytsia, such entry and exit wounds would imply that these shots were from below the 
ground. There were no evidence of bullet ricochets identified in ballistic and medical 
examinations in these cases. An investigative experiment stated that Varenytsia was killed by 
straight shots from the Berkut barricade even though the forensic examinations found steep 


angles of bullet holes in his body and in a tree next to him, and visible bullet impact traces in the 
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video show similar steep angles of impact. (See video appendix and Map 1). Since forensic 
textbooks and studies state that the angle of deflection is typically smaller than the angle of 
impact in ricochets, such ricochets with significant angles of vertical deflection were improbable 
from the Berkut barricade, because it was practically at horizontal level with the killed protesters. 
Similarly, forensic medical reports of entry wounds locations of such protesters as Varenytsia 
and Tochyn are reverse of forensic science tenet that the entry wounds are typically smaller than 
the exit wounds. (See, for example, Hueske, 2015). 

The on-site investigative experiments conducted by the GPU did not use any 
measurements or lasers to determine bullet trajectories. There were no sectors of fire determined 
in most such experiments. The Berkut lawyers stated that experiments also changed positions or 
wounds locations of killed protesters, such as Dmytriv and Tochyn, in order to fit them to the 
Berkut positions sector of fire. 

Because of the reversed results of forensic ballistic examinations and questioning of their 
results by Berkut lawyers, a Kyiv court issued a ruling in November 2016 to conduct a new 
forensic ballistic examination of bullets by different ballistic experts.” The court during the 
Maidan massacre trial on March 2, 2017 also issuing a ruling requiring the GPU to conduct new 


on-site investigative experiments in order to determine both horizontal and vertical directions of 


© “3acinaHHa Bix 19.01.2017 y cnpasi mpo «BOusctBa mogei 20.02.2014 min aac 


€BpomMaliqany»,’ CyzoBa Biaya YxKpainn, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=AwpPP43yFf4; 


‘“3aciqanna Bit 28.12.2015 y cnpasi upo «BOusctBa 39 mogeli 20.02.2014 nig ac 
€sBpomaliqany»,” Cyyosa Bulaya YKpainn, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=9Wmp2UHN9lw. 
oe “Yxpasia,” CBATOLMIMHCBKMM paioHHuit cy M. Kuepa, November 22, 2016, 


http://www. reyestr.court.gov.ua/Review/62877705. 
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gunshots that killed and wounded the Maidan protesters. New investigative experiments have to 
determine with help of precise measurements whether the protesters were shot not only from the 
Berkut special company positions but also from such buildings as the Hotel Ukraina, Bank 
Arkada, Zhovtnevyi Palace, Horodetskoho Street 11, Muzeinyi Lane 8 and 10, the Main Post 
Office, and the Music Conservatory. Berkut lawyers requested that the new investigative 
experiments check bullet trajectories from these buildings along with three buildings in the 
government forces-controlled areas.°’ All these buildings in the Maidan-controlled areas were 
identified in the Maidan massacre study as locations of “snipers” and spotters (see Katchanovski 
(2015a, p. 18). 

However, both new forensic ballistic examinations and investigative experiments were 
significantly delayed. A non-availability of a single microscope to perform forensic ballistic 
examinations of the bullets was cited as a reason for their delay. New investigative experiments 
were not completed by the April 18, 2017 deadline set up by the Maidan massacre court. These 
experiments are conducted by the GPU after the end of working hours and they last no more than 
a few hours because Kyiv Mohyla Academy students, selected as experiment witnesses, have 
classes and examinations. Large crowds of people who walk in the area of the massacre after the 
end of their work also slow down the experiments. As a result, the investigative experiments 
were extended by the court until September 1, 2017 and trial sessions were reduced from two to 


one per week because of this extension. This means another significant delay in the Maidan 


67 3 acinaHHa Bil 02.03.2017,” (47m) https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=6D4raGsjxzlI; 
“Yxpasia,” CBATOLMIMHCbKMM paionHuit cya M. Kuegpa, March 2, 2017, 


http://www.reyestr.court.gov.ua/Review/65049345. 
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massacre investigation and the trial.°* Such delays appear to be a part of a deliberate tactic since 
the cited reasons for them can be easily solved or avoided. 

Time-stamped and synchronized videos in video compilations along with other evidence 
presented during the trial showed that at least four protesters were killed before the special 
Berkut company first appeared and started shooting with Kalashnikovs and pump rifles a few 
minutes after 9:00am.” The trial revealed that Pekhenko was shot from a steep vertical direction, 
while Arutiunian, Vaida, and Baliuk were killed by hunting pellets. ’° Public announcements 
from the Maidan stage at that time warned protesters about “snipers” in the Hotel Ukraina and 
Kozatsky Hotel and not to shoot protesters in the back during their advance. The GPU 
investigation determined that some 10 protesters were wounded in the Maidan (Independence 
Square) area by firearms between 5:30am and 9:00am but Berkut units there at that time were 
not armed with firearms and the GPU did not charge anyone with wounding these protesters.” 


(Video appendix). 


° See “Saciganna Bix 18.04.2017 y cnpaBi mpo «BOuscrsa mozeit 20.02.2014 nig 4ac 
€Bpomaiiyany»,” CyyoBa Baga Yxpainn, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hwRBBHNjAPw. 
° “Bucora "KopTHesuii" (2-e BujaHHa). Uacruna 2: 08:53-11:00 (20.02.2014),” February 19, 


2017, Talionis Group, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=hvelCHcGq9c; “47/20.02.2014,” 


August 20, 2015, Talionis Group, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=y7TZMjrkAB4. 

70 «3acinanna Bit 13.10.2016 y clipaBi mpo «BOusctBa moe 20.02.2014 mig aac 
€sBpomaliqany»,” Cyqosa Bilaya YKpainn, (33m, 1:13m) 

https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=SwW KexwzkKkq4. 

” “Cepriii Top6atrox: He MoxHa OyTH OAHOOOKUM y «cupaBi Maiinzany»,” Zbruc, April 7, 2016, 


http://zbruc.eu/node/49983. 
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These time-stamped and synchronized video compilations were made by an anonymous 
group with help of People’s Front linked Censor.net. A Facebook post by the GPU head revealed 
that the GPU both ordered and was itself involved in making these synchronized video 
compilations.” These video compilations and other videos were used extensively during the trial 
as an evidence of the massacre of the protesters by the Berkut. However, no synchronized 
recordings of the moments of shooting by Berkut policemen with the moments of killing and 
wounding specific protesters were presented during the trial, with the exception of the killing of 
Melnychuk, but the evidence and the investigative experiment point to his shooting from the 
Hotel Ukraina. 

National Bank security cameras recordings, which recorded positions and moments of 
shooting by Berkut policemen from its barricade, were included in the latest video compilation. 
However, their size in these compilation, which simultaneously combined 12 different videos, 
was too small to discern such information. Security cameras footage from Zhovtnevyi Palace, the 
Hotel Ukraina, and Bank Arkada was not included in the compilation and not made public in 
spite of its importance since it showed both the massacre site at the time of the massacre and 
because various evidence of “snipers” in these buildings. The head of the GPU special 
department in charge of the Maidan massacre investigation stated that a security camera from 
Bank Arkada automatically stopped recording just before the start of the mass killing in front of 
this building and resumed recording immediately after because there was no movement there.” 


This explanation lacks a face validity. A Maidan victims lawyer stated instead that the Bank 


c Yurij Butusov, Facebook, https://www.facebook.com/butusov.yuriy/posts/15576968 14270609 


ve “CekpeTHi Matepiasm. Cripapa mpo Maiinan,” Terexanai 2+2, February 19, 2016, 


https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=gzToB08 YhXs. 
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Arkada security camera recording was destroyed after it was viewed. ”* Similarly other crucial 
evidence, such as bullets from bodies of many wounded protesters and trees, poles, and a flower 
box on the site of the massacre, and shields and helmets, and at least two trees with bullet holes, 
disappeared or were destroyed. The Prosecutor General of Ukraine admitted that much of 
evidence in the Maidan massacre was destroyed when the massacre area was “cleaned” on orders 
of the Maidan leadership.” 

With the partial exception of a blue helmet of Holodniuk, the investigation and the trial 
did not present any expert examinations of bullet holes in helmets and shields of the killed and 
wounded protesters. A Berkut lawyer stated during the trial that no forensic ballistic expertise of 
the Holodniuk’s helmet was conducted. A video showing the bullet holes in the white helmet of 
Roman Huryk was made public for the first time during the trial. Pro-Maidan veterans of law 
enforcement, who filmed his helmet on the killing site on February 21, 2014, pointed locations of 
these bullet holes and identified the entry and exit holes. The video showing these bullet holes 
was shown during the Maidan trial.’° Locations of two bullet holes in his helmet and his position 


at the moment of the killing in Zelenyi Front video point to a shooter in the green Arkada Bank 


ue “Tpv poku po3ciigqyBaHHa «Cripapu Maiigzany»,” Tpomadcoxe Teiebayuenua, February 20, 
2017, (18:00) https://www. youtube.com/watch?v=ugu03Rf7br4. 

® “Buxtop Uloxun: "K coxkaneHuio, y MHOrHX HallIMX COTPyHHKOB, KaK 1 FOBOPIO, B rla3ax 
TONbKO WouNapi,"” Fakty, October 17, 2015, http://fakty.ua/207353-viktor-shokin-k- 
sozhaleniyu-u-mnogih-nashih-sotrudnikov-kak-ya-govoryu-v-glazah-tolko-dollary. 

16 «3acinaHHa Big 07.07.2016 y clipaBi 1po «BOusctsBa 39 moyen 20.02.2014 mia aac 
€sBpomaliqany»,” Cyqosa Bilagqa Yxpainn, (3:17:43-3:21:09) https://youtu.be/yqT9qzJor- 


s?t=3h17m3s. 
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building and not to the Berkut barricade. These bullet holes are located at a steep vertical angle 
from the Bank Arkada direction. (See Video appendix). A Berkut lawyer during the examination 
of the Huryk case on July 21, 2016 also pointed these locations of the bullet holes and their 
direction pointing towards the Bank Arkada.”” This crucial evidence was not made public until 


the trial. 


b) Trials and Investigations of the Maidan Massacre of the Protesters on February 18-19, 
2014 

Investigations and trials of the massacre of the Maidan protesters on February 18-19, 2014 
were even much less effective and more delayed than those involving the massacre on February 
20, 2014. One Kharkiv Berkut member was arrested in June 2016 and charged with killings of 
the first three protesters on February 18, 2014. Another Kharkiv Berkut officer was arrested at 
the same time and charged with wounding of 33 protesters on the same day. They, like their 
accused counterparts in the February 20" massacre case, continued to serve in the police at the 
times of their arrests. This would be irrational if they committed such high-profile crimes. Their 
cases went to trials only in around the third anniversary of this massacre in 2017 and the actual 
trials have not started. 

However, both these Berkut policemen were released from the detention by Kyiv courts in 
spite of such serious charges. One of them, who was charged with attempts to kill 33 Maidan 
protesters fled along with three other Berkut members to Russia soon after being released from 
arrest by the Kyiv Appeals Court in March 2017. Since such a court-ordered release is unlikely 


without a directive from the top, this decision suggests that some government leaders wanted to 


7” «Racinanua Bilt 21.07.2016,” (3:00:50) https://youtu.be/n28i-GXsd9g?t=3h50s. 
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hinder the trial of the Berkut officers charged with killings of the Maidan protesters on February 
18. The same concerns the release and escape of the Berkut special company commander 
charged with the massacre of the Maidan protesters on February 20. Maidan victims’ lawyers 
stated the same.”® 

Even the basic evidence concerning killing and wounding of these three protesters have 
not been made public by the prosecution or the media. The GPU only reported that these three 
protesters were killed by hunting pellets in the Kriposnyi Lane area after the police clashed with 
protesters after failed attempt to storm the parliament. Similarly, 33 other protesters were 
wounded by such pellets on the same day and in the same area. However, a member of the 
Maidan leadership was filmed in this area shortly before these shootings evacuating a car with a 
hunting rifle, equipped with a silencer and optics, of a Maidan protester, who was stopped by 
other Maidan protesters. This protester said in a Ukrainian media interview that he came there 
along with a group of hunters from Western Ukraine.”” The GPU stated that he was not involved 
in the massacre simply because his hunting rifle did not fire then. There was no reports in the 
media or in the official court decisions database about investigation of these “hunters” even 


though all three protesters were killed and up to 33 wounded with hunting pellets in the same 


78 «<A BaKoB He WaCTb MOXKJIMBOCTI MIpHTAraTH «OepKYTIBINB»> TO BiMOBITaIbHOCTI, — a{BOKarT,“ 
Tpomaocoxe paodio, April 20, 2017, https://hromadskeradio.org/en/programs/hromadska- 
hvylya/povedinka-avakova-vkazuye-shcho-vin-ne-bude-davaty-mozhlyvosti-prytyagaty-do- 
vidpovidalnosti-berkutivciv-advokat. 

” Conus Kourkuna, Oner Basap, “"Cuaiinep" [lammuckoro: 2octaTb opy2xxve Ha Maiiqane 
o3Hayao MoAMHCaTs ceOe cMepTHEIi Mpurosop,” LB, April 15, 2015, 


http:/Ab.ua/news/2015/04/15/301965_snayper_pashinskogo_dostat.html. 
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area around the same time. Moreover, one of these killed protesters reportedly was shot from 
roof of a building in the back of his head and not from the ground-level positions of the Berkut. 

The investigation reported that four protesters died from head trauma and related injuries 
during the counterattack by titushki and the police. However, no one was identified and charged 
for their killings, and evidence concerning specific circumstances of their killings has not been 
made public, even though videos show many protesters gravely beaten by titushki and the police 
around the same time and place. Similarly, the investigation did not identify any suspects in 
killings of 12 protesters during a storming of the Maidan by the police in the evening of February 
18 and around the midnight. The GPU, the special parliamentary commission, a media report 
based on the GPU investigation, and other evidence reported that about half of them were killed 
by pellets of hunting bullets.*° 

There is no information about any investigations of involvements of groups of concealed 
Maidan shooters in the Hotel Ukraina and the Trade Union buildings and other nearby buildings 
in killings of these protesters in spite of various such evidence and in spite of similar killings of 
the police around the same time and place, in particular, by hunting pellets and bullets. For 
instance, a Hotel Ukraina employee in 1+1 TV program said that he witnessed that a group of 


snipers in Maidan style uniforms and with weapons carried in cases entered this hotel shortly 


*° “PaccmeqoBaHHe COOBITHH BO Bpema Pesomounuu JlocronuctBa. bpudunr TITY 17.02.2016,” 


112 Ukraine, February 17, 2016, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=zjor0o6imEw; “Tpu aHi 


Tepe BecHoro,” Texty, 2017, http://texty.org.ua/d/maidan_maps. 
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before the mass killings started on February 18.°' A Fatherland deputy stated that he witnessed 
protesters killed near him on the Maidan square by shooters from the Hotel Ukraina and 
Kozatsky Hotel on the same day.** 

The SBU Kyiv Regional head was charged with responsibility for killings of 10 
protesters during this “anti-terrorist operation” by the Berkut police, the Internal Troops and the 
SBU Alfa, which attempted to seize the Trade Union building that served as the headquarters of 
the Maidan, including the Right Sector. The specific names of the victims in this case have not 
been made public, and his trial which was not open. But the GPU stated that the head of the Kyiv 
SBU was responsible for death of two protesters, one of whom was reportedly a neo-Nazi, ina 
fire in the Trade Union building even though the investigation de facto admitted that the fire was 
started by the protesters during an attempt by the SBU Alfa to seize this building. A UN report 
stated that a court returned charges against him to the GPU because they were not specific. 

The GPU attributed killings of a Vesti newspaper journalist and a Maidan protester on 
Volodymyrska Street to “titushki.” However, a named suspect in the journalist killing was 
himself killed in the separatist-controlled Donbas. A Maidan lawyer stated that the evidence 


against this suspect was problematic.*? No specific suspect was identified in the killing of a 


*! “Cexperui MaTepialM: pekoucrpykiia BOMBCTB Ha Maiigani, Ki 3MinuM Kpainy,” TSN, April 


8, 2014, http://tsn.ua/video/video-novini/sekretni-materiali-rekonstrukciya-vbivstv-na-maydani- 


yaki-zminili-krayinu.html (9:00). 


8° <tTTyerep LIVE 20.02.2015,” SavikShusterStudio, February 20, 2015, (21:34) 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=DDn7Zq6J9B4. 
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protester nearby, even though the moment of his shooting was captured on video. No specific 
evidence was released by the investigation in both these cases with the exception of information 
that the protester was shot by a small caliber bullet. 

The court decisions and the investigation also revealed that several protesters were 
misrepresented in the media for a long time as victims of the lethal police violence. Videos 
showed that a computer specialist from the Party of Regions office was killed during a storming 
and burning of the Party of Regions headquarters by the far right-led Maidan protesters on 
February 18, 2014. The head of the Kyiv branch of the neo-Nazi Social National Assembly 
admitted in his interview that they burned this building.** However, the Maidan government 
investigation without any evidence claimed that unidentified Yanukovych government agents 
provocateurs were responsible for this attack and burning of the Party of Regions headquarters, 
and included the killed computer specialist among the killed Maidan protesters. He was the first 
casualty of the Maidan massacre. 

The GPU investigation, court decisions and a verdict, and a long withheld video revealed 
that a Svoboda company commander was driven over by another protestor after this protester 
seized a track and tried to slam it into the police. This was the only case with a verdict in the 
Maidan massacre case, but the protester was not charged with killing but with traffic violations 
and was granted an amnesty under the amnesty law for Maidan participants. Unreported court 


decisions revealed that one of the protesters was killed on the Maidan by slushing his throat, and 


http://detector.media/community/article/122912/2017-02-07-nszhu-povidomlyae-pro- 
zatyaguvannya-spravi-ubitogo-tri-roki-tomu-zhurnalista-veremiya/. 


- Mapraputa Unmupuc, Anacracua bpatkosa, “Kro maraet c npaBon,” Vesti Reporter, no 12, 
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that the GPU investigated UNA-UNSO commanders and members for this killing. These two 
protesters along with a number of other protesters, who according to the GPU investigation died 
in other locations and not as result the violence during the “Euromaidan” were presented as 
victims of the police violence by the government officials and the media, and they were awarded 
Hero of Ukraine titles by president Poroshenko as victims of the government violence during the 


“Euromaidan.” 


c) Investigations of the Massacre of the Police on February 18-20, 2014 


The GPU reported that 13 Berkut policemen and Internal Troops servicemen, were killed 
in the Maidan area by unknown persons of unknown allegiance during the Maidan massacre on 
February 18-20, 2014. Nine policemen were killed on February 18-19 during the attempts to 
disperse the Maidan, and four were killed in the morning of February 20. The failure to identify 
suspects or their affiliation in these killings is clearly not due to lack of evidence. 

Three members of the special Maidan company admitted in their BBC and Ukrainian 
media interviews that they and other armed protesters there shot the police in the early morning 
of February 20" from a Kalashnikov assault rifle, a Kalashnikov-based Saiga hunting carbine, 
and hunting rifles with intentions to kill or wound them. Its commander said that this company 
was organized and based in the Music Conservatory after talks with the Right Sector. One of its 
members indicated that he got his weapon from the Main Post-Office building, which then was 
the Right Sector headquarters, while another said that he asked the Right Sector for more 


ammunition during the massacre. (See Katchanovski, 2015a, 2016d). Some Ukrainian TV videos 


. Yxpasia,” TleuepcpKnit paiioHHuli cya Micta Kuepa, December 12, 2014, 


http://www. reyestr.court. gov.ua/Review/54850889. 
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show shooters firing into the police direction from the Conservatory around 8:00am. A CNN 
video shows a commander and some armed members of this company going to the protesters 
barricade in front of the Maidan stage followed by sounds of loud gunshots around 8:20am.*° But 
the CNN and other media did not report with the exception of its single member shooting, this 
armed group appearance, its shooting, and that such use of live ammunition led to a swift retreat 
of the police. (See Video appendix and Map 1). 

The GPU stated that these admissions of shooting the police were contradicted by their 
investigation even though the GPU own investigation determined that two Berkut officers 
(Zubok and Spichak) were killed by 7.62mm caliber bullets from either a Kalashnikov assault 
rifle or Saiga on the Maidan between 8:00 and 8:20am and that the direction of fire pointed to 
Conservatory or nearby barricade. Two other policemen (Mykhailovych and Symysiuk) were 
killed from the angles pointing to barricade near the Trade Union building with large caliber 
hunting pellets.*’ The commander of this Maidan armed unit, who is now a member of the 
Ukrainian parliament, refused to be interrogated by the GPU even though he also de facto 


admitted that his unit shot the police.*® 


86 «Kiev Protesters Early Morning,” CNN Collection, February 20, 2014, 
http://collection.cnn.com/content/clip/3705R7G_H2YZILTCW.do. 

a “«Crigamu Pesomomii». OibM nepmmmi «20 mrororo. 3JIAM» YKMII-24-02-16,” 

Ukraine Crisis Media Center, February 24, 2016, (18m), 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=41xKKRdLLrY. 

88 Onexciii Bpatymax, “Crpasa Nel. Baya He cupuse cuigcrsy y cnpasi poscrpiny HeGecuoi 
cotui,” Ukrainska pravda, February 20, 2017, 


http://www.pravda.com.ua/articles/2017/02/20/7135894/. 
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Berkut lawyers during the trial identified in a video a protester aiming a hunting rifle in 
direction of Symysiuk and then running away about the same time when he was killed at 9:16am. 
Symysiuk was a member of the special Berkut company.*? The investigation also confirmed that 
a few dozen policemen were wounded in the morning of February 20. It is noteworthy that the 
GPU investigation determined that the last policeman on that day was wounded at about the 
same time as Symysiuk was killed. This implies that the covert shooters in the Hotel Ukraina and 
other Maidan-controlled buildings did not kill or wound any policeman during the massacre of 
the protesters following a swift retreat of the police from the Maidan after they came under live 
ammunition fire there. 

A member of the “Vikings” neo-Nazi unit of the Right Sector during the “Euromaidan” 
publicly stated that he killed two policemen on February 18 and that his associate, a deputy 
commander of the “Vikings,” also killed two policemen on the same day (see Katchanovski, 
2015d). After this admission, this deputy Vikings commander was posthumously awarded Hero 
of Ukraine title by president Poroshenko for his service in a Right Sector paramilitary unit during 
the war in Donbas. 

Kyiv court decisions revealed that the Prosecutor General Office of Ukraine 
investigated the leader and members of the Right Sector and “Warriors of Narnia,” a neo-Nazi 
unit, for their suspected killing and wounding of the Interior Troops servicemen and the police 
during the Maidan massacre. They were also investigated for suspected involvement in seizure of 


weapons in the police headquarters in Lviv Region and their delivery and use against the police 


© See “SaciqaHua Big 01.12.2016 y cnpasi npo «BOusctBa moze 20.02.2014 mig uac 
€Bpomaliqany»,” CyqoBa Buiaya YKpainn, (3:22m), 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=JJBd3O0ypMDw. 
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during the Maidan massacre. Other court decisions revealed a similar investigation of a leader 
and members of Sokil, a youth affiliate of far right Svoboda party, Bratstvo far right party and 
other unidentified Maidan activists for their suspected involvement in the killing and wounding 
of the Interior Troops servicemen and the Berkut police during the Maidan massacre.” 

For instance, court rulings specifically refer to two Right Sector activists, who were 
wounded during a Right Sector attack of a separatist checkpoint in Sloviansk on April 20, 2014 
and many other Right Sector members as suspects in GPU investigation in killings and wounding 
the police on the Maidan. The court decisions stated that the weapons used by the wounded 
checkpoint attackers were the same weapons from which two Internal Troops servicemen were 
killed and three other policemen wounded on the Maidan on February Ee 

However, the GPU is unlikely to charge and bring to trial any protesters who killed or 
wounded the police during the Maidan massacre. Killing and wounding of the police by 


participants of the “Euromaidan” protests are covered by the amnesty law, which was adopted by 


the parliament soon after the violent overthrow of Yanukovych. This law issued an amnesty from 


0 ae 7 ‘ 
”” See “Yxpasia,” [leqepcbkuii paionHuit cya Micta Kuepa, December 16, 2016, 


http://www.reyestr.court.gov.ua/Review/63490793; “Yxsana,” levepcpkuit paiionHuit cya Micta 


Kuesa, January 10, 2017, http://www.reyestr.court.gov.ua/Review/64300118; “Yxsaa,” 
Ileuepcpxuii paitionnnit cya Micra Kueza, January 10, 2017, 

http://www. reyestr.court. gov.ua/Review/64299334; “Yxsana,” Hlevepcpkuit pationHuit cy Micta 
Kuesa, January 10, 2017, http://www.reyestr.court.gov.ua/Review/64299364. 

*! «yxpana,” Meuepcpknii paiiounuit cya Micta Kuesa, February 12, 2016, 


http://reyestr.court.gov.ua/Review/55966993. 
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prosecution and conviction for such crimes by Maidan protesters and prohibited investigations of 
these crimes. 

Involvement of such armed Maidan groups in the massacre of the protesters is not 
investigated by the GPU in spite of various evidence suggesting similarities of killing and 
wounding of both protesters and the law enforcement personnel by covert shooters or “snipers.” 
The GPU investigation of the massacre of the police is conducted separately from its 
investigation of the massacre of the protesters even though they happened in the same time and 
place. The investigation also ignored similarities of killings of protesters with killings of 
policemen on the Maidan on February 18-20, in particular, by pellets and other hunting 
ammunition and the same caliber 7.62x39 bullets. The government investigation did not even 
officially consider a version of the killing of both police and protesters by Maidan shooters, 
specifically far-right-linked shooters. For instance, no forensic ballistic comparisons of bullets, 
which killed both police and protesters, were conducted, in spite of similarity of the types and 
calibers of ammunition and similarities of the police and the protesters wounds reported by heads 


of the Maidan medics. 


Conclusion 
The Maidan massacre of the protesters and the police was the most politically 
consequential case of violence in independent Ukraine and one of the most consequential cases 
in the contemporary politics. This mass killing became highly politicized and controversial. 
However, it was a central subject of only a couple of academic studies which concluded that this 


was a false flag operation involving far right and oligarchic Maidan parties. 
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The government investigations and Maidan massacre trial revealed for the first time a lot 
of forensic criminal level evidence. The analysis of these trials, investigations, and the evidence 
revealed by them generally corroborates main findings of Katchanovski (2015a, 2016a) study 
which was replicated by Hahn (2016, 2017). One does not need to be a forensic expert to 
determine, based on the positions of victims in videos and on the map and locations and 
horizontal and vertical directions of their wounds in forensic medical reports, that at least the 
absolute majority of the Maidan protesters were killed and wounded from the general direction 
of Maidan-controlled buildings. It was physically impossible to shoot these protesters from the 
air several to several dozen meters above the Berkut positions or from below the ground from the 
Berkut direction in absence of forensic evidence of ricochets. Similarly, it was physically 
impossible for the Berkut police to shoot the absolute majority of the protesters when the exact 
times of their killing and wounding do not coincide with the times of the Berkut shooting in 
synchronized videos. 

It was also physically impossible for the Berkut special company to kill a significant part 
of the protesters by hunting pellets before this armed riot police unit first arrived and started 
shooting near the massacre area. Likewise, shooting protesters, who were separated from the 
Berkut positions by a concrete wall, trees and shields without piercing these obstacles, is beyond 
the realm of possibility. It was also physically impossible by the Berkut to shoot the protesters 
from weapons whose caliber did not match calibers of weapons used by the police and other 
government units. Similarly, it was impossible for government or any third force “snipers” 
without any detection by hundreds of Maidan protesters, Western and Ukrainian journalists and 


without any trace in numerous videos, live broadcasts, and security cameras footage, to enter 
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with weapons, shoot for hours, and leave the Maidan-controlled buildings, specifically many 
rooms in the Hotel Ukraina, in particular, ones occupied by Svoboda deputies. 

The analysis shows that the investigations and the trials were largely ineffective in 
determining and prosecuting specific organizers, perpetrators and others involved in this mass 
killing of the protesters. Not a single person has been convicted for the Maidan massacre of the 
protesters more than three years after this mass killing in February 2014. Ongoing trials and 
investigations are unlikely to produce any verdicts before the fourth anniversary of the massacre 
and likely even longer. 

The study finds that the Maidan massacre investigations and trials revealed a variety of 
evidence, such as results of forensic examinations and testimonies of many wounded protesters, 
which suggests that at least the absolute majority of the protesters were killed and wounded from 
Maidan-controlled buildings. The investigations and trials were stonewalled or delayed for this 
reason, while the investigation denied or ignored various evidence of concealed shooters or 
“snipers” in these locations, such as their videos, photos, recorded communications, results of 
own investigative experiments, forensic ballistic and medical examinations, and publicly 
available testimonies of more than 100 witnesses, including testimonies of the majority of 
wounded Maidan protesters. The analysis shows patterns of ineffective and delayed Maidan 
massacre trials and the GPU investigations, trumped-up charges, and ignoring, reversing, and 
covering-up the evidence, which was revealed by the GPU own investigation and which pointed 
to the massacre of the protesters and the police by “snipers” in the Maidan-controlled buildings 
and not by the Berkut police charged with the massacre of the most protesters. 

Similarly, the investigation revealed evidence of involvement of the Maidan armed 


groups, in particular far right or far right linked, in the mass killings of the police. But the 
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investigation of the police killing was also delayed and stonewalled. The investigation failed to 
identify specific perpetrators and organizers of this massacre of the police. The amnesty law, 
which was adopted by the parliament after the violent overthrow of Yanukovych by means of the 
Maidan massacre, prohibited prosecutions and convictions of “Euromaidan” participants for 
these crimes. 

GPU prosecutors on their own have no interest to do such ineffective investigations of 
one of the most if not the most documented cases of mass killing. They by themselves have no 
capability or motives to delay and stonewall the investigations of the massacre of the police and 
the protesters and to ignore or deny overwhelming evidence that the protesters were massacred 
by concealed shooters in the Maidan-controlled locations. The same concerns the failure to 
investigate the massacre of the protesters and the police as a single case to determine if the same 
“snipers” shot both the protesters and the police. Similarly, destruction or disappearance of some 
crucial evidence, releases and escapes of Berkut officers charged with the massacre of the 
protesters, and unexplained reversals of results of forensic ballistic and in several cases medical 
examinations and testimonies of wounded protesters about “snipers” in the Hotel Ukraina and 
other Maidan-controlled buildings fit the same pattern. All this suggests involvement of some top 
government leaders in such stonewalling of the investigation and the trials and the cover-up, but 
identities of these leaders cannot be determined by the analysis based on publicly available data. 

However, this study relied on publicly available evidence, specifically from the 
government trials and investigations. Therefore, it is unable to determine specific identities of 
organizers and the perpetrators of the Madian massacre. 

The revelations from the trials and investigations provide a corroboration that the Maidan 


massacre was a successful false flag operation. This has major implications for understanding the 
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“Euromaidan,” the nature of the political transition, and the political system in Ukraine. These 


revelations also have major implications for understanding the relative role of a part of the 


Maidan opposition, which became a part the government as result of this massacre, in the start of 


the violent conflict in Ukraine, which escalated from this massacre to the civil war in Donbas, 
direct Russian military interventions in Crimea and in Donbas, the Russian annexation of 
Crimea, and the international conflict between the West and Russia over Ukraine. 

This study also implies that the coverage of the Maidan massacre by the Western 
mainstream media, which generally immediately attributed the massacre to the Yanukovych 
government and forces, and did not report major revelations from the trials and investigations, 
was unreliable. Further research is needed concerning the puzzling silence of the Western 
governments concerning the Maidan massacre investigations and trials in Ukraine and their 


immediate attribution of the massacre to the Yanukovych government and his forces. Other 


academic studies can replicate findings of this study because all data used are publicly available 


and to examine other aspects of the Maidan massacre since it was one of the worst cases of 
human right violations in contemporary Ukraine and one of the most politically consequential 


cases of mass killing in the contemporary world. 
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12 Music Conservatory, 13 Trade Union building; 14 Kozatsky Hotel; 15 McDonalds building; 16 Finbank; 17 Ukrkoopspilka; 18 & 19 Buildings near Hotel 

Dnipro; 20 Building near Hotel Ukraina. 21. Kyivmiskbud 

Killing of protesters (in orange): 1. Georgii Arutunian 8:59am. 2. Bohdan Vaida 9:00am, 3. Ihor Pekhenko circa 7:20am; 4. Maksym Shymko 9:07am. 5. Bohdan Solchanyk 
9:08am, 6. Andrii Saienko 9:08am, 7. Vitalii Kotsuba 9:10am, 8. Oleksii Bratushko 9:10am, 9. Bohdan Ilkiv 9:1lam, 10. Vasyl Mojsei 9:17am, 11. Vasyl Aksenyn 9:17/9:18am, 
12. Ivan Tarasiuk 9:18/9:19am, 13. Ihor Dmytriv 9:21am, 14. Andrii Dyhdalovych 9:22am, 15. Serhii Baidovsky 9:24am. 16. Nazar Voitovych 9:26am, 17. Andrii Movchan 
9:26am, 18. Serhii Kemsky 9:28am, 19. Mykola Dziavulsky 9:28am, 20. Valerii Opanasiuk 9:28am, 21. Anatolii Korneev 9:29am, 22. Ihor Kostenko 9:29am. 23. Serhii 
Bondarchuk 9:29am, 24. Oleksander Shcherbaniuk 9:29am, 25. Ivan Bliock 9:25am, 26. Eduard Hrynevych 9:41am, 27. Oleh Ushnevych 9:43am, 28. Anatolii Zhalovaha 
9:43am, 29. Volodymyr Zherebnyi 9:44am, 30. Roman Varenytsia 9:46am, 31. Roman Tochyn 9:47am, 32. Yuri Parashchuk 9:48am, 33. Ihor Tkachuk at 9:49am. 34. Viadyslav 
Zubenko 9:49am, 35. Ustvm Holodniuk 9:54am, 36. Ivan Panteleev 9:54am, 37. Roman Huryk 9:56am, 38. Evhen Kotliar 9:56am, 39.Mykola-Oleh Pankiv 10:07am, 40. 
Oleksander Tsariok 10:21am, 41. Volodymyr Chaplynsky 10:26am, 42. Viktor Chmilenko 10:28am. 43. Iosyp Shyling 10:28am, 44. Leonid Poliansky 10:31am, 45. Oleksander 
Khrapachenko 11:27am, 46. Viktor Smolensky, uncertain, 47. Volodymyr Melnychuk 4:51pm, 48. Davyd Kipiani, around midnight, 49. Oleksander Baliuk, circa 9:00am. 
Wounding of protesters (in blue): 1.Andrii Navalianyi circa 8:59am, 2. Borys Kharchuk circa 9:05-9:10am, 3. Pavlo Onufriiv 9:22am. 4. Sviatoslav Kolesnikov 9:23/9:24am, 5 
Pavlo Marchuk 9:24/9-25am, 6. Oleksander Huch 9:25am, 7. Volodymyr Buchenko 9:29am, 8. Volodymyr Venchak 9:43-9:44am, 9. Serhii Trapezun 9:44am, 10, Volodymyr 
Honcharovsky 9:50am, 11. Yuri Kravchuk 9:56am. 12. Roman Kotliarevsky (Maidan medic) 10:16am, 13, Bohdan Datsyshyn 10:30-11:00am. 14. Olesia Zhukovska (Maidan 
medic) 11:42am. Killingof police (in yellow): 1. Volodymyr Zubok (8:00-8.20am), Serhii Spychak (8:00-8.20am), Serhii Mykhailovych (circa 8:20-8.50am), 4. Mykola 
Symysiuk 9:16am. (Protesters. whose shooting the GPU did not ascribe to the Berkut special company. highlighted in bold). 


Map 1. Maidan massacre on February 20, 2014 
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Abstract 
This paper analyzes the involvement of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) and 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) in Nazi genocide during World War II in Ukraine. The 
issue of the political rehabilitation of these organizations became one of the central political 
issues in this post-Soviet state. The research question is whether leaders and members of the 
Bandera faction of the OUN (OUN-B) and the UPA were involved in the Nazi-led genocide. 
This article devotes particular attention to Volhynia where the UPA was established by the 
OUN-B in 1943. The study analyzes the biographies of 329 OUN-B and UPA leaders and 
documents concerning the OUN-B and the UPA, local police, and Nazi mass executions of Jews, 
Ukrainians, and Poles from the State Archive of the Volyn Region, the State Archive of the 
Rivne Region, the Archive of the State Security Service of Ukraine in the Volyn Region, the 
Archive of the State Security Service of Ukraine, the National Archives in the US, and other 
archives. This paper shows that large proportions of leaders and members of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army served in various police and militia 
formations, collaborated with security and intelligence agencies of Nazi Germany, and took part 
in the Nazi genocide, primarily in assisting roles during mass executions of Jews in the first two 


years of the Nazi occupation of Ukraine. 


OUN and UPA Controversies 

The political rehabilitation of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) and the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) became one of the central political issues in post-Soviet 
Ukraine, especially after the “Orange Revolution” (Katchanovski, “Terrorists or National 
Heroes,” “Politics of World War II,” Marples, Heroes and Villains, “Anti-Soviet Partisans,” 
Orhanizatsia; Shevel). During Viktor Yushchenko’s presidency in 2005-10, his bloc “Our 
Ukraine,” other nationalist parties, and many mass media outlets pursued the complete political 
rehabilitation of the OUN and the UPA. They portrayed these organizations as a mass national 
liberation movement that fought against both Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union for Ukrainian 
independence, and they presented the leaders of the OUN and the UPA as national heroes. In 
2007, President Yushchenko posthumously awarded the Hero of Ukraine title to Roman 
Shukhevych, the Supreme Commander of the UPA, and in 2010 to Stepan Bandera, the leader of 
the main faction of the OUN (OUN-B). 

The leaders of Poland and Russia, the European Parliament, and the Simon Wiesenthal 

Center in the United States publicly condemned Yushchenko’s awarding of the title of Hero of 
Ukraine to Stepan Bandera by pointing out OUN’s collaboration with Nazi Germany and OUN’s 
involvement in mass murder.' After Victor Yanukovych became president of Ukraine, the courts 
annulled Yushchenko’s presidential decrees awarding the Hero of Ukraine titles to Bandera and 
Shukhevych, but UPA and OUN leaders continue to be commemorated at the local level in 
Western Ukraine, especially Galicia and Volhynia. Svoboda, a radical nationalist party that 
regards itself as an ideological successor of the OUN, won local elections in 2010 in Galicia and 


received 10.5% of the votes in the 2012 parliamentary elections in Ukraine. 


However, polls conducted by the Kiev International Institute of Sociology show that the 
OUN, the UPA, and their respective leaders Stepan Bandera and Roman Shukhevych are only 
popular among the majority of Svoboda voters and among residents in Galicia. Their positive 
views are in the minority among voters of all other major parties, all generations and residents of 
other regions, including Kyiv. Only 1 percent of Ukrainians expressed positive views of Adolf 
Hitler actions in Ukraine during World War I. (Katchanovski, “Politics of World War IT’, “Role 
of Far-Right,” “Terrorists or National Heroes”). 

The political controversy concerning the OUN and the UPA raises a question concerning 
their role in the Nazi genocide during World War II. The charges of the collaboration by the 
OUN and the UPA with Nazi Germany and their involvement in the Nazi-led mass murders have 
been dismissed by the proponents of the political rehabilitation and heroization of the these 
organizations. They argued that these charges were unfounded since they relied primarily on 
evidence provided by the Soviet authorities, in particular, the KGB (Committee for State 
Security), with the aim to discredit the OUN and the UPA in both Ukraine and abroad during the 
Cold War. For example, President Yushchenko stated that the UPA, in particular its commander, 
Roman Shukhevych, did not conduct any anti-Jewish actions. The president maintained that, on 
the contrary, the UPA lost 6,000 members fighting the Nazi forces, and that the UPA included 
many Jews and saved many Jews during the war.” 

The nationalist politicians and many historians in Ukraine argued that the OUN-B was 
forced to collaborate with Nazi Germany not for ideological reasons, but because it was in 
interest of the pro-independence struggle and that this collaboration effectively ended after the 
Nazi leadership refused to accept a declaration of a Ukrainian state by OUN-B leaders in Lviv on 


June 30, 1941. These politicians and historians emphasized that many OUN-B leaders and 


ordinary members, including Bandera, were arrested, imprisoned in concentration camps, or 
executed by the Nazis. They presented the UPA as a guerrilla army, which included not only 
ethnic Ukrainians, but also a significant number of minorities, such as Jews and Azeries, and 
which fought primarily against Soviet and German police and military forces and Soviet and 
Polish partisans (see Marples, Heroes and Villains, ““Anti-Soviet Partisans’’). 

This article examines the question as to whether leaders and members of the OUN-B and 
the UPA were involved in the Nazi-led genocide of Jews, Ukrainians, Poles, and Russians in 
Ukraine. The article analyzes the biographies of OUN-B and UPA leaders, historical studies, and 
archival data to examine this issue. A specific focus is on Volhynia (contemporary Volyn and 
Rivne Regions and a North-Western part of the Ternopil Region), where the UPA was founded 
by the Bandera faction of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists in the spring of 1943. The 
study deals primarily with the OUN-B because it was historically more influential than the 
Andrii Melnyk faction (OUN-M), in particularly, by organizing the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
and because the policies of the heroization of the OUN in “Orange” Ukraine concerned mainly 
the Bandera faction. 

The study analyses the biographies of 119 top-ranked and 210 middle-ranked OUN-B 
leaders and UPA commanders in Ukraine (Sodol). Because data about their real names, 
activities, and fates, in many instances, especially in cases of middle-ranked members, are 
incomplete or uncertain, biographical information from other sources, such as Litopys UPA, 
memoirs and testimonies of former OUN and UPA leaders, various historical studies, and 
archival documents, was also used in this analysis in order to fill in the gaps as much as possible. 
It was not possible in all instances to cite all analyzed sources because of space limitations. The 


analysis excludes non-OUN and non-UPA members of the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation 


Council, which was created in the middle of 1944 and played a largely ceremonial role. This 
study also analyzes documents concerning the OUN and the UPA, local police, and Nazi 
genocide from the State Archive of the Volyn Region (DAVO), the State Archive of the Rivne 
Region (DARO), the Archive of the State Security Service of Ukraine in the Volyn Region 
(USBU), the Archive of the State Security Service of Ukraine (HDA SBU), the National 


Archives in the US, and other archives. 


Previous Studies 

There is a growing number of academic studies about the OUN and the UPA not only in 
Ukraine, but also in the West, Poland, and Russia. These studies often embrace differing views 
of these organizations. Many issues, in particular the involvement of the OUN and the UPA in 
Nazi-led genocide, still remain debated or not sufficiently researched (see Marples, Heroes and 
Villains, ““Anti-Soviet Partisans;” Orhanizatsia; Rudling, “The OUN”). 

Research on the OUN and the UPA in the Soviet Union was restricted, censured, and 
often driven by the communist ideology, which depicted these organizations as “bourgeois 
nationalists” and close allies of Nazi Germany. However, for similar reasons, the issue of the 
OUN-UPA’s involvement in the genocide of Jews and the ethnic cleansing of Poles was largely 
ignored in the Soviet Union. For example, for such propaganda purposes, the Nachtigall battalion 
commanded by Shukhevych was accused of perpetrating the killings of thousands of residents in 
Lviv. However, there is evidence of participation by individual members of this battalion in the 
Lviv pogrom and executions by the Nachtigall battalion of Jews in two villages near Vinnytsia 
(Himka, “The Lviv Pogrom;” Sprava 57, 17). Some recent studies make similar undocumented 


claims about the Nachtigall and maintain that the UPA was created by the German military 


intelligence (Abwehr) and that the UPA leaders were active Abwehr agents (see, for instance, 
Voitsekhovsky, Dygas, and Tkachenko, 2006). 

While Western scholarship about the OUN and the UPA was more open and relatively 
more balanced, it was also affected by the Cold War politics. Western studies, particularly by 
Ukrainian diaspora scholars, frequently minimized or ignored the OUN’s and UPA’s 
involvement in mass murder. They often relied on OUN sources in the West, while ignoring or 
discounting Soviet sources as unreliable (see, for example, Armstrong). The American, British, 
and West German governments provided refuge to many OUN and UPA leaders and members 
after the end of World War II, and the governments of these countries often withheld or did not 
properly investigate information about their involvement in the mass killings in Ukraine. 
American and British intelligence agencies used many OUN and UPA leaders in exile for 
intelligence and propaganda purposes against the Soviet Union, and they aided the UPA 
underground in Soviet Ukraine in the end of the 1940s and the beginning of the 1950s (see 
Breitman, Goda, Naftali, and Wolf). 

Publications produced by former leaders and members of the OUN and the UPA and their 
followers in the West generally presented these organizations as a movement for the 
independence of Ukraine while minimizing or ignoring their participation in the mass murders 
(see, for example, Litopys Ukrainskoi). Similar approaches were adopted by many historians of 
the OUN and the UPA in post-Soviet Ukraine. They often uncritically relied on documents or 
memoirs produced by OUN and UPA leaders and members, who had a vested interest in 
presenting favorable histories of their organizations. In contrast, Ukrainian, American, Jewish, 
Polish, and Russian archival documents and testimonies were often marginalized or used 


selectively (see, for example, Litopys UPA). 


The analysis of ideology and policy of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, which 
split into the Bandera faction and the Melnyk faction in 1940, primarily because of tactical and 
leadership differences, shows that it was a semi-totalitarian organization that combined elements 
of extreme nationalism and fascism. Although the OUN-B formally declared independent 
Ukraine run as a dictatorship as its ultimate goal, the reliance on collaboration with Nazi 
Germany in the beginning of the war meant that OUN-B leaders in practice pursued the creation 
of a quasi-independent Ukrainian state that would be similar to Ustashi Croatia or Slovakia, 
would be allied with Nazi Germany, or would be its protectorate (OUN; Ukrainskie, Vol. 2, 79). 
However, Adolf Hitler and the Nazi leadership refused to accept such quasi-independent 
Ukrainian state because they regarded Ukraine as a place for German colonization and planned 
to exterminate, exile to Siberia, or use as slave labor most Ukrainians, whom they regarded as 
racially inferior (Katchanovski, “The Politics”). The OUN-B viewed Jews, Poles, and Russians 
as hostile minorities (see Berkhoff and Carynnyk; Rudling, “The OUN”). Although its official 
ideology abandoned many of the extreme elements since 1943, the actual policies of the OUN-B 
did not change to the same extent. For example, the UPA in 1943 undertook an ethnic cleansing 
campaign against Poles in Volhynia, and the OUN-UPA relied on attacks against suspected pro- 
Soviet civilians who were their main casualties in 1944—1954 (Politychnyi, 770-71). 

The OUN and the UPA can both be classified as terrorist organizations because their 
actions correspond to academic definitions of terrorism as the use of violence against civilians by 
non-state actors in order to intimidate and to achieve political goals. There is also evidence of the 
involvement of the OUN in international terrorism, in particular, a reported Nazi-led plot to 


assassinate U.S. President Roosevelt in 1940-41 and OUN’s assistance to Croatian Ustashi in 


the assassination of the King of Yugoslavia in France in 1934 (Case 800.20211; Henry Field 
Papers). 

Some studies conclude that the OUN-B and the local militia that it formed helped to 
organize anti-Jewish pogroms in a large number of Western Ukrainian towns and cities in the 
summer of 1941 (Brandon and Lower; Himka, “The Lviv Pogrom;” Pohl; Spector). The overall 
casualties of these pogroms are estimated as ranging between 13,000 and 35,000 (Pohl 306). 
However, the analysis of Einsatzgruppen reports and eyewitness testimonies indicates that these 
casualties are likely to be overstated by an order of magnitude. Many of them were victims not of 
local pogroms itself but of Nazi-led executions, which coincided with pogroms but were carried 
out with the help of the OUN militia or by the militia itself on German orders. This includes the 
biggest pogroms, such as Lviv, Ternopil, Kremianets, Zolochev, and Zboriv. For instance, 
Einsatzgruppen reports, the trials of their leaders, and a comprehensive study of the Lviv pogrom 
on July 1, 1941 indicates that the absolute majority of several thousand people, primarily Jews 
but also Poles and Ukrainians, who were killed in Lviv in the beginning of July 1941, were 
executed by the German squads with the assistance of OUN-B-organized militia during several 
days following this pogrom (Himka, “The Lviv Pogrom;” Kruglov, 132-133, 151-153). 

Previous studies show that the militia organized by OUN-B marching groups and their 
local leaders assisted in the mass executions of more than 50,000 Jews, Soviet activists and 
POWs, and Poles by the Einsatzgruppen and other German formations in summer 1941 
(Katchanovski, “OUN(b)”). In addition, the UPA, which was established after the absolute 
majority of Jews in Ukraine were already exterminated during the Nazi genocide, killed on its 
own at least a thousand of Jews who had survived the Nazi-led mass murder (Himka, “The 


Ukrainian’). 


The analysis of previous studies shows that a very small number of Jews served in the 
UPA and they primarily had secondary capacities such as doctors. Their presence was motivated 
mainly by instrumental reasons as they tried to escape the Nazi genocide, while the UPA used 
them because it needed medical and other such services that could not be provided by the 
Ukrainians. A large proportion of these Jews were killed later by the UPA (see Himka, “The 
Ukrainian;” Spector). 

A growing number of studies concern the Nazi genocide in Ukraine. They mostly focus 
on the genocide of Jews in Nazi-occupied Ukraine. The Nazi mass murder of the Jews was the 
most comprehensive and recognized case of genocide. It intended to eliminate the entire Jewish 
population in Ukraine and other Nazi-occupied territories. This plan resulted in the mass murder 
of the absolute majority of the Jews in these lands, and it was only stopped in its final stages by 
the military defeat of Nazi Germany, primarily by the Red Army, which included several 
millions Ukrainians. About 1.4 million Jews were killed in Ukraine as a result of the Nazi 
genocide (Brandon and Lower, 11). Many previous studies explicitly or implicitly attribute the 
mass murder of Jews during the Nazi genocide to the Ukrainians or the local Ukrainian 
population. The Ukrainians are referred to as perpetrators of the mass murders or as supporters of 
the OUN, the UPA, and the Ukrainian auxiliary police (see, for instance, Spector). However, 
only a small number of studies have specifically examined the role of the Ukrainian militia and 
the auxiliary police in the mass murders of Jews (see, for example, Dean). The overall extent of 
the OUN and the UPA links to the militia and the police and their leaders and members 
involvement in the genocide of Jews remain largely undetermined. 

There is a lack of studies of the role of the OUN and the UPA in the Nazi genocide of the 


Ukrainians, Poles, Russians, Belarusians, and Gypsies (Roma). Nazi genocidal policy 
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envisioned, and partly succeeded in a physical elimination of a significant part of these Slavic 
peoples and Gypsies. The overwhelming majority of the estimated 27 million of people who died 
during World War IT in the Soviet Union, including about seven million in Ukraine, perished as a 
result of the Nazi’s genocidal policy that relied not only on the mass killing of civilians and 
POWs, but also on the deliberate creation of conditions that resulted in their death from the 
deprivation of food, shelter, and medical care (see Katchanovski, “The Politics;” Vallin, Mesle, 
Adamets, and Pyrozhkov). 

Previous studies note a desertion of about 4,000—6,000 members of the auxiliary police 
formations on an OUN order to the UPA in Volhynia in March through April 1943 (Litopys 
UPA, Vol. 2 xii; Dean, 145). However, the role of these UPA members in the Nazi-led genocide 
during their service in the police is often ignored or minimized by many Ukrainian historians. 
For example, Patryliak (2006) maintains that 16% out of 1,445 UPA members in the “Bohun” 
military district as of the beginning of 1944 previously served in German police and military 
formations, even though their personnel files contained a specific entry only about previous 
service and rank in “foreign armies,” and most of ex-policemen were not required to list their 
service in police formations. In addition to equating the lack of specific information about such 
police service with its absence, they also do this indirectly by inflating the total membership of 
the UPA; for example, by uncritically citing German and Soviet estimates or post-war OUN 
publications, which often put the UPA membership at around 100,000 or even more (see Sodol 
Vol, 1, 46-47). 

One can estimate on the basis of information reported by top commanders of the UPA 
that its maximal membership was 19,000—22,000. The data provided by UPA commanders 


concerning strength of their units is much more reliable than German or Soviet military and 
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intelligence estimates or estimates made by historians and the OUN and UPA exiles in the West. 
A detailed description of the strength of UPA units in documents seized by the Soviet security 
forces from Dmytro Klyachkivsky, the commander of the UPA-North, shows that the maximum 
strength of the UPA-North and the UPA-South reached about 7,000 by April 1944. Afterwards, 
the Soviet advance swiftly decimated their numbers, which dropped to 2,600 by September 1944 
(Litopys UPA, Vol. 14, 71-79).° Oleksander Lutsky testified that the strength of the UPA-West, 
which he organized and commanded at first, reached 12,000—15,000 by March 1944 (Litopys 
UPA, Vol. 9, 341). 

Some studies argue that the mass murder of Poles committed by the UPA constituted 
genocide (see, for example, Siemaszko and Siemaszko). However, the mass murder of Poles in 
Volhynia by the UPA cannot be classified as genocide because there is no evidence of the intent 
of the OUN and the UPA to eliminate entire or a significant part of the Polish nation, and their 
anti-Polish actions were mostly limited to a relatively small region of Ukraine. The UPA 
conducted a campaign of mass terror against the Polish minority in Volhynia in 1943 and, to a 
lesser extent, in Galicia in 1944 with an aim of ethnic cleansing. 

Some studies estimate Polish casualties of the OUN and the UPA at some 130,000, 
including 40,000—60,000 in Volhynia (Hrytsiuk 262; Siemaszko 94). However, these estimates 
are inflated because of the unwarranted extrapolation of the casualties from the known locations 
of the mass murders of Poles to locations where information about murders of Poles is lacking, 
or where no Poles or very small number of them lived. The Polish casualty numbers are also 
inflated because of the inclusion of victims of other nationalist formations, the Ukrainian police, 
SS Galicia Division, unidentified “Ukrainians,” and even pro-Soviet militia, or unjustified 


assumptions about the scale of the movement of Poles and the losses of the Polish population 
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attributed to the Nazi’s genocidal policies. A more reliable preliminary estimate of 35,000 
casualties in Volhynia is derived on the basis of both documented casualties, adjusted to exclude 
casualties that are not linked to actions of the UPA in 1943-1944, and demographic changes of 
the Polish population adjusted for undercounting excessive deaths and other losses linked to 
German genocidal policies and the number of Poles drafted into the Polish Army in 1944-45 
(Hrytsiuk 258-68; Siemaszko and Siemaszko 1045-57; Sprava 12 TsDAVO). Although a 
significant proportion (at least 10%) of the ethnic Poles in Volhynia was killed by the UPA, the 
Polish casualties comprised about 1% of the prewar population of Poles in territories where the 


UPA was active and 0.2% of the entire ethnically Polish population in Ukraine and Poland. 


The OUN, the UPA, and the Nazi Genocide 

The analysis of 119 biographies of the top echelon of OUN-B and UPA leaders in 
Ukraine shows that at least 63% of them served in the regional and local police, militia, and 
administration, the Nachtigall and Roland Battalions, Bergbauern-Hilfe (the Sushko Legion), the 
SS Galicia Division, studied in German or German-sponsored military and intelligence schools, 
or collaborated in various capacities with intelligence and security agencies of Nazi Germany, 
primarily at the beginning of World War II. At least 34% of the OUN-B and UPA leaders were 
in the auxiliary police, militia, the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201, and other police and quasi- 
police formations, 29% in intelligence, military, and security schools in Germany and Nazi- 
occupied Poland, 12% in the regional and local administration in Ukraine during the Nazi 
occupation, 12% in the Nachtigall and Roland Battalions, 3% in the SS Galicia Division and 
other German and allied military formations, and 1% in Bergbauern-Hilfe (Table 1). 


[Table 1 about here] 
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German, OUN-B, and Soviet archival documents, testimonies, and historical studies 
indicate that a minimum of 28% of the top leaders of the OUN-B and the UPA worked for, or 
collaborated in other ways with, the German intelligence and security agencies, primarily the 
Abwehr, and to a lesser extent, the I-C (1 C) and Gestapo. Adding in the participation in 
intelligence and security services schools; Bergbauern-Hilfe, which was organized by Abwehr 
and the OUN for use in the war against Poland; and Nachtigall and Roland Battalions, which 
were organized by Abwehr and the OUN-B for use in the war against the Soviet Union, at least 
42% of the top leadership of the OUN-UPA, including 48% of the commanders in the UPA, 
collaborated formally or informally with the German intelligence and security services. Similar 
evidence indicates that such collaboration with intelligence and security agencies of Nazi 
Germany was typically sanctioned by the OUN and UPA leadership, and it involved intelligence- 
gathering, sabotage, and other such activities against Poland and the Soviet Union. The 
organizational collaboration of the OUN-B with the German security and intelligence agencies 
took place primarily from the 1930s until the end of the summer of 1941, when these agencies 
started mass arrests of OUN-B leaders and members. It resumed to a significant extent since the 
beginning of 1944 following negotiations of OUN-B and UPA leaders in Ukraine with 
representatives of Abwehr, I-C, the Security Police (SiPo) and the Security Service (SD), and 
terminated only with the defeat of Nazi Germany. There is evidence that chief OUN-B and UPA 
leaders, such as Stepan Bandera, Mykola Lebed, Yaroslav Stetsko, Roman Shukhevych, Dmytro 
Kliachkivsky, and Vasyl Kuk, were involved in organizing or personally carrying out this 
collaboration in the beginning and in the end of the war. (Case 800.20211; Henry Field Papers; 
Litopys Ukrainskoi, Vol. 27, 180-236; OUN, 241-243, 317, 426-427; Sprava 372, Vol. 001, 
034, 035, 057; Ukrainskie). 
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The analysis of 210 biographies of mostly middle-rank OUN-B and UPA leaders in 
Ukraine, such as commanders of regiments (zahins), battalions (kurins), and companies (sotni); 
members of command and staff of military districts; and commanders of training schools, the 
Security Service (SB), and the medical service; and regional leaders of security, propaganda, 
female, and other sections of the OUN-B, produces a similar pattern. Almost half (49%) of them 
collaborated with Germany and its Axis allies in occupied Ukraine, Poland, and Belarus. 
Specifically, a minimum of 35% of them were in the police/militia, the Schutzmannschaft 
Battalion 201, and other police formations, 20% in the Nachtigall and Roland Battalions and 
Bergbauern-Hilfe, 8% in intelligence, military, and security schools, 7% in the SS Galicia 
Division and other German military formations, and 4% in the local and regional administration. 
In addition, at least 4% collaborated with Abwehr or Romanian intelligence. (Table 1). 

The percentages of Nazi collaborators among the OUN-B and UPA leadership are likely 
to be higher since information concerning their activities at the beginning of the war is not 
available in many cases. A large numbers of them were in OUN-B marching groups, which 
organized militia and administration mainly in Western Ukraine in the summer of 1941. 

This biographical analysis shows that the UPA was controlled by the Bandera faction of 
the OUN. At least 90% of the top commanders of the UPA, including its security and medical 
services, were members of the OUN-B or its youth branch, while 1% belonged to the OUN-M 
prior to joining the UPA. At least 56% of middle-ranked UPA commanders belonged to the 
OUN-B or its youth wing, and 4% were former members of the Melnyk faction. The extent of 
the OUN-B control of the UPA is likely to be larger, since the information concerning the party 
memberships of the 4% of its top echelon and 27% of its middle-ranked command are not 


available. 
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The upper OUN-B and UPA leadership was comprised of 71% Galicians, 20% 
Volhynians, 6% from the historically Eastern Ukraine, and 1% from Bukovyna. The middle 
echelon included 53% from Galicia, 17% Volhynia, 5% historically Eastern Ukraine, 2% 
Transcarpathia, and 1% Bukovyna, while the birthplace region of 19% is unknown. The analysis 
identified 0.3% non-Ukrainians, in particular, no Jews among the 329 top- and middle-ranked 
OUN and UPA leaders. The single non-ethnic Ukrainian was an Azeri middle-ranked UPA 
commander, who defected to the UPA-North along with some 160 other Azeris from a police 
formation (Sodol Vol. 2, 107-08). 

A minimum of 74% of the top- and 58% of middle-ranked UPA commanders 
collaborated with Nazi Germany.“ Close to half (49%) of the top-ranked and 42% of the middle- 
ranked members of the UPA had prior service in police or militia during the German occupation 
(see Table 1). Former policemen, who served in various police or militia formations in Nazi- 
occupied Ukraine, Poland, and Belarus, occupied, at various times, the following top positions in 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army: the supreme commander and the chief of the general staff of the 
UPA, commanders or chiefs of staffs of all three areas (the UPA-North, the UPA-West, and the 
UPA-South), and commanders or chiefs of staff of at least 10 out of 11 military districts 
(calculated from Sodol and other sources). At least 62% of the commanders of military battalions 
and companies in the UPA-North and the UPA-South as of 1944 were Nazi collaborators earlier, 
including 54% who served in police formations. (calculated from Litopys UPA, Vol. 14, 71-79 
and other sources). 

A large number of the top commanders of the UPA served in the Schutzmannschaft 
Battalion 201 from the end of 1941 until the end of 1942. For example, the former officers of this 
police battalion included Roman Shukhevych, Oleksander Lutsky, and Vasyl Sydor. Shukhevych 
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was one of the leaders of the OUN-B after the OUN split in 1940 and the supreme commander of 
the UPA from 1943 until he was killed by the Soviet security forces in 1950. Oleksander Lutsky 
organized and became the first commander of the UPA-West, which was based mainly in 
Galicia. Vasyl Sydor served as the commander of UPA-West in 1944-49. 

Even though this question has not yet been addressed by specific studies, there is a strong 
likelihood that the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 was involved in the implementation of the 
Nazi genocide of Jews and Belarusians during the war. Such mobile police units participated in 
the mass executions of Jews, Belarusians, and Ukrainians (see Dean; Klymenko and Tkachov; 
Rudling, “Szkolenie”). The highly disproportionate number of Soviet partisans that the 
Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 reportedly killed in Belarus (more than 2,000) compared to its 
own losses (49) indicates that the absolute majority of the partisans were civilians murdered 
under the pretext of anti-partisan operations (Rudling, “Szkolenie’’). 

Many top regional commanders of the UPA and regional leaders of the OUN-B served as 
militia or police commanders in the Nazi-occupied Ukraine. For example, Mykola Kovtoniuk 
(Yakymchuk), the commandant of the Lutsk city militia in the summer of 1941 and an OUN-B 
leader in the Volyn Region, became the first commander of the “Turiv” district of the UPA- 
North. (Sprava 1). Omelian Hrabets, the leader of the OUN-B in the Rivne Region in 1941-42 
and the commander of the UPA-South in 1943-44, headed the regional militia in Rivne in the 
summer of 1941 (Litopys UPA, Vol. 9, 702, 775). Archival documents and eyewitness reports 
indicate that the OUN-controlled militia assisted in the mass executions in these two largest 
Volhynian towns in the summer of 1941, and that at least 1,500 people were killed, primarily 
Jews and significant numbers of Ukrainians, Russians, and Poles (see Katchanovski, “OUN(b);” 


Spector 73-76). Similarly, Stepan Yanishevsky, a deputy commander of the police in Vinnytsia 
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in 1941-43, became the acting head of the “Zahrava’”’ district of the UPA-North (Sodol Vol. 1, 
136). 

A significant number of former police commanders occupied leading positions in the SB 
OUN-B, which also served as the security services of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. For 
example, Yaroslav Diakon, the head of the SB in the Lviv Region in 1942-44 and the acting 
head of the SB OUN-B in 1947-48, commanded the auxiliary police in the town of Bobrki in the 
Lviv Region and took part in the mass executions of Jews in this town in April 1943 (see Burds 
97-98). Panas Kovalchuk, a commander of the police in the town of Torchyn in the Volyn 
Region, participated in the mass executions of more than 3,000 Jews and a large number of 
Ukrainians in 1941-42, and then he became the head of the SB in the Volyn Region in 1943-44 
and the head of the SB of the North-Western area of Ukraine in 1948-49 (Hurtovyi 153-58; 
Sodol Vol. 1, 87). 

Simultaneous and coordinated mass defections of the auxiliary police units across 
Volhynia on OUN-B orders and subsequent joining in the UPA by the absolute majority of them 
indicate that the Bandera faction exercised de-facto control over a significant part of the police in 
Volhynia. For example, analyses of OUN-B reports, archival documents, eyewitness interviews, 
historical studies, and Soviet reports indicate that a significant proportion, or all policemen 
and/or their commanders from 95% of 62 regional and district centers that existed on January 
1943 on the territory of the former Volhynian Voivodeship (the Volyn Region, the Rivne 
Region, and the Kremenets area) had abandoned their service in 1943 and joined the UPA. Such 
information concerning the 5% of small district centers (Ludvypol (Sosnove), Radyvyliv, and 


Sedlyshche) are lacking. 
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Nearly entire Schutzmannschaft battalion 103 and significant percentages of officers and 
members of Schutzmannschaft battalions 101, 102, 104, 105, 109, 114, and 201 joined the UPA, 
primarily from the spring of 1943 until the end of the year (see, for example, Bolianovsky, 
Ukrainski;, Dereiko 92; Klymenko and Tkachov). Each of these battalions included several 
hundred servicemen. Mass desertions to the UPA in 1943 included other police formations, such 
as railroad police in the Kovel area and about 300 members of the agricultural police school, 
which was formed on the basis of a militia school that was created by the OUN-B in Lutsk in the 
summer of 1941 (Sprava 75175 FP). OUN-B and UPA reports indicate that they were joined by 
at least several hundred policemen from Central and Eastern Ukraine, plus at least a few hundred 
members of the police formations created from national minorities among Soviet POWs, such as 
Azeries. Many members of the Taras Borovets (“Taras Bulba”’) and the OUN-M armed 
formations, which were incorporated into the UPA by force, served in militia/police units 
controlled by Borovets and the OUN-M. In the summer of 1941, Borovets organized with 
German approval “Poliska Sich,” which served as a militia. Its members assisted in the mass 
execution of the Jews, for instance, in Olevsk (McBride and Kruglov 1554). Borovets turned a 
part of his militia in 1942 into a nationalist partisan formation that was initially called the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), while its other part joined the auxiliary police (Bulba- 
Borovets). 

Comprehensive analyses of historical studies, and testimonies of archival documents, 
publications, and testimonies concerning all district centers and main towns, as well as police 
battalions and schools in Volhynia and the defections of specific police formations and 
commanders to the UPA indicates that some 6,000-8,000 former policemen and militiamen 
joined the UPA on OUN-B orders there in 1943. The total comprised more than half of all UPA 
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members at least until the end of 1943. In the UPA-North and the UPA-South, the former 
policemen constituted the absolute majority at least until the beginning of 1944. As noted, the 
UPA-North and the UPA-South units included about 7,000 members by the time of the Soviet 
advance in January—February 1944 (Litopys UPA, Vol. 14, 71-79). The UPA-West was 
established in December 1943 on the basis of the Ukrainian People’s Self-Defense (UNS), which 
was organized by the OUN-B in Galicia in the summer of 1943 to counter a raid by a large 
Soviet partisans unit led by Sydir Kovpak, and transformed into the UPA-West in December 
1943. According to the testimony of Lutsky, the organizer of the UNS, he had about 2,000 
members under his command in August 1943 and 5,000 to 6,000 members by December 1943. 
Most of UNS top commanders, including Lutsky, served as police commanders under the 
Germans during the war (Litopys UPA, Vol. 9, 336-339). 

There are estimates that from 1,000 to 3,000 members of the SS Galicia division, many of 
whom served previously in various auxiliary police formations, joined the UPA, primarily the 
UPA-West. At least a couple of hundred members of the 4th and 5th Galician regiments, which 
initially fulfilled police functions under SS command and later were incorporated into regular 
units of the SS Galicia Division, also deserted to the UPA (Bolianovsky, Dyviziia 216-24, 241-— 
54). These formations participated in the mass executions of close to 1,000 Polish residents of 
Huta Pieniacka with assistance from UPA units and other massacres of Polish civilians (Rudling, 
“They Defended”). The-ex police members likely still constituted a significant proportion of the 
UPA members until the early fall of 1944 when the combined strength of UPA-North and the 
UPA-South units declined to 2,600 as a result of Soviet anti-UPA actions, and the UPA-West 


became the main force of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. 
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The estimate of the numeric role of the ex-police members in the UPA is made on the 
basis of an absence of its large-scale losses against German forces, forces of their Axis allies and 
axillaries, and the Polish underground formations, such as the Armia Krajowa (AK). Although 
two small OUN-B units existed in Volhynia from the end of 1942, the first significant attacks 
against German forces and Polish civilians were launched in February of 1943. These two OUN- 
B armed formations were organized and led by commanders who previously served in militia or 
police (Serhii Kachynsky and Hryts Perehiniak). Kachynsky was one of the organizers and 
commanders of a militia school in Rivne in the summer of 1941 along with Leonid Stupnytski, 
who became the chief of staff of the UPA-North (Sodol, Vol. 1, 125, Vol. 2, 38-39, 76). The 
school also fulfilled the functions of militia, which assisted in the Nazi-led mass executions in 
Rivne (Katchanovski, “OUN(b)’). Kachynsky’s unit formation has been often misrepresented by 
OUN-B and UPA leaders after World War II and commemorated by nationalist politicians in 
contemporary Ukraine, as the creation of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army on October 14, 1942. 

Many of the anti-German attacks attributed to the UPA coincided with the mass 
defections of the Ukrainian auxiliary police in Volhynia in March—April 1943. Many locations in 
Volhynia, in particular an area around a town of Kolky, came under control of the UPA as a 
result of these mass defections (Sprava 12). 

Analyses of biographies of the OUN-B and the UPA leaders show that the anti-German 
activities of the UPA and the Bandera faction of the OUN were relatively minor, especially 
compared to the anti-Soviet activity. The leaders of the OUN-B and the UPA in Ukraine had 
much fewer chances to perish due to German actions and policies than the average adult 
Ukrainian (Vallin, Mesle, Adamets, and Pyrozhkov). For example, at most, 6% of the top OUN- 
B and UPA leaders in Ukraine, in particular 3% of the top UPA commanders, died as result of 
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German actions. In comparison, 54% of their upper-echelon leadership, including 55% UPA 
commanders, perished as result of actions of Soviet security and military forces and their Polish, 
Czechoslovak, and East German allies. In addition, 20% of top OUN-B and UPA leaders were 
arrested and executed, died in detention, or sentenced in the Soviet Union and its East Central 
European allies, and 10% escaped to the West. None were prosecuted in Western countries, and 
some, such as Mykola Lebed, who headed the OUN-B in Ukraine in 1941-43, were used by 
Western intelligence services, in particular the CIA, during the Cold War with the Soviet Union 
(see Breitman, Goda, Naftali, and Wolfe). 

Similarly, 9% of the 210 middle-ranked OUN-B and UPA leaders, in particular 5% of the 
UPA commanders, were killed by German forces, their Axis allies, or local Ukrainian and Polish 
auxiliary police. In many of these cases, the role of their affiliation with the OUN and UPA in 
their death is unclear. For example, many of them were killed in 1944 during their attempts to 
cross the German-Soviet frontline, during arrest attempts, or in cross-fire. Some perished during 
random arrests and executions or were confused with Soviet partisans and Soviet underground 
members who were active in the same areas. Conversely, at least 41% of the middle-ranked 
OUN-B and UPA leaders, specifically 43% of the UPA commanders, were killed or committed 
suicide as a result of Soviet actions or the actions of its Polish, Czechoslovak, or Romanian 
allies. In addition, at least 14% were arrested and executed or sentenced in the Soviet Union and 
its allies. At least 6% of the total number of middle-ranked OUN-B and UPA leaders, including 
6% of UPA commanders, perished at the hands of the SB or were killed by fellow UPA 
members, mostly as suspected Soviet agents, even though declassified Soviet documents confirm 


that only one of them was a Soviet agent. 
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At the same time, at least 32% of the top-ranked OUN-B and UPA leaders in Ukraine 
were arrested, taken as prisoners, or interned at various times during the war by the German 
security forces, police, military, and other occupational authorities of Germany and Hungary. 
However, it is striking that all of them, with the exception of Ivan Klymiv, were either released 
relatively soon or escaped—many more than once. Similarly, Bandera and the absolute majority 
of other top leaders of the OUN who were arrested or detained by the Nazis outside of Ukraine 
were not murdered. They were released by the Nazi authorities by the end of the war, in contrast 
to the majority of Jewish prisoners and Soviet POWs. This pattern is analogous among the 
middle-ranked leadership of the UPA and the OUN-B. At least 16% of them were arrested by the 
German police, military, or by the Hungarian and Romanian allies of Nazi Germany, but the 
absolute majority of them (at least 82%) were released or escaped. 

Historical studies and archival documents show that police and militia formations, whose 
commanders or significant proportions of members following the OUN-B orders deserted and 
joined the UPA, participated in implementing Nazi genocidal policies before they switched their 
formal allegiance. Local Ukrainian police and militia commanders and members assisted in 
conducting the Nazi genocide of the Jews by rounding up the Jews and guarding them during the 
mass executions, catching and executing escapees and survivors, guarding Jewish ghettos, and in 
some cases carrying out mass executions of Jews (see, for example, Brandon and Lower; 
Megargee and Dean; Spector). 

Analyses of archival documents, OUN-B reports, eyewitness interviews, historical 
studies, and Soviet documents indicate that police and militia commanders and/or significant 
proportion of police members up to the entire number before joining the UPA served in such 


capacity in the absolute majority of cities, towns, and district centers in Volhynia during the time 
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period of the mass annihilation of the Jews by the Nazis, and they assisted in the implementation 
of the mass murders there. Since the participation of individual police and militia commanders 
and units in specific acts of mass murder is not always possible to establish, the total number of 
the Jews who lived at the beginning of the German occupation or were executed in these 
locations from June 1941 until the spring of 1943 provides the maximum estimate of the 
numbers of Jews killed by the Nazis with assistance of the OUN-B and UPA leaders and 
members. Approximate numbers of the Jews who were executed or killed by other means with 
the help of local police or militia in the biggest of the cities, towns, and district centers, in which 
OUN-B and UPA members commanded the local police or militia formations or in which 
significant proportions of the policemen defected to the UPA, were as follows: 22,000—23,000 in 
Rivne; 19,000 in Lutsk and Volodymyr-Volynskyi; 15,000—18,000 in Kovel; 14,000 in Sarny; 
9,000—13,000 in Dubno; 8,000 in Kremenets; 6,500—10,500 in Ostroh; 5,000 in Korets; 4,500 in 
Kostopil; 4,000 in Rozhyshche; 3,500 in Kamin-Kashyrskyi; 3,000-4,000 in Luboml and 
Horokhiv; 3,000 in Berestechko, Berezno, Torchyn, Tuchyn, and Ustyluh; 2,500—3,000 in 
Vyshnevets; 2,500 in Olyka, Matsiiv (Lukiv), Rafalivka, and Ratno; 2,000—3,000 in Mezhyrich; 
2,000—2,500 in Manevychi; 2,000 in Kolky, Lanivtsi, Mizoch, Shumsk, and Volodymyrets; 
1,500 in Lokachi, Mlyniv, Oleksandriia, Porytsk (Staryi Porytsk), Turiisk, and Vysotsk; 1,000— 
1,500 in Klevan; 1,000 in Hoschsha and Pochaiv; 900 in Ozutychi; 750 in Ostrozhets; 700 in 
Demydivka, and 300 in Kivertsi (Megargee and Dean; Spector 362-64). 

In Volhynia, the Jews accounted for more than 200,000 among the estimated 400,000- 
500,000 victims of the Nazi genocide among the local population, which consisted of mostly 
Ukrainians and Poles, and among Soviet POWs, who mostly included Russians and Ukrainians. 
(Hrytsiuk). An estimated 48,000 Soviet POWs were executed or perished in POW camps in the 
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Volyn Region, including 25,000 in Volodymyr-Volynskyi, 12,000 in Kovel, and 10,500 out of 
14,000 in Lutsk from deliberately created conditions that involved hunger, diseases, and hard 
work. In the Rivne Region, 68,000 POWs were killed, including 30,000 in Rivne, and in POW 
camps in Dubno, Ostroh, Kostopil, and Korets. (Dovidnyk; Sprava 16 2-3). 

Although the issue is still not well researched, archival documents indicate that the local 
militia and police forces that served in Volhynian towns with POWs camps and joined the UPA 
in 1943 were used in 1941-43 in capturing, transporting, and guarding the Soviet POWs and 
assisting in their mass executions. For example, the archival militia documents show that the 
militia in Lutsk under the command of Kovtoniuk (Yakymchuk) and other OUN-B leaders 
during the summer of 1941 captured and handed over many Soviet POWs, including Ukrainians, 
to the German police (Sprava 1). An archival document of the German occupational 
administration shows that the Ukrainian auxiliary police was used for guarding POWs at Stalag 
360 in Lutsk (Sprava 2 58). The militia in the Kremenets area fulfilled similar functions 
(Klymenko and Tkachov 70). 

Even though two factions of the OUN were often acting as rivals and resorted to killing 
their counterparts from other factions, many OUN-M leaders, who served as police commanders 
and were likely involved in the mass murder of Jews and Ukrainians, were given commanding 
positions after they joined the UPA. For example, Ivan Kediulych, one of OUN-M leaders in 
Western Ukraine, became a commander of a territorial unit in the UPA-West (Sodol Vol. 2, 39). 
In the fall of 1941, he and other OUN-M leaders were the organizers and commanders of the 
Kyiv Kurin and the city police in Nazi-occupied Kyiv. There were other OUN-M members who 
served in the police or OUN-M marching groups, in particular, in the Bukovynian Kurin that 
organized local police, and who later joined the UPA (Litopys UPA,Vol. 19). First OUN-M 
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organizers of Kyiv police and some units under their command arrived in Kyiv before the 
execution of 34,000 Jews in Babyn Yar (Babi Yar) in the end of September 1941 (Sprava 69330 
FP). There is evidence of the involvement of these police units in this and other mass executions 
of Jews and Ukrainian and Russian civilians and POWs in Babyn Yar and other locations in 
Kyiv City (see Berkhoff). 

Similarly, the auxiliary police and its commanders before their desertion to the UPA, 
helped to implement a Nazi genocidal policy of extermination of a large proportion of 
Ukrainians by means of mass executions and the deliberate creation of such conditions as 
starvation, hard psychical work, burning of dwellings, and deprivation of medical care with an 
intent to destroy a significant part of this Slavic people who were regarded by Adolf Hitler as 
racially inferior (see Katchanovski, “The Politics”). Local police in Ukraine, in particular 
Volhynia, assisted Nazi occupational authorities in the mass killings of residents of entire 
villages, numerous executions of civilian hostages and people hiding Jews and Soviet POWs or 
breaking numerous other laws and regulations that were punished with death, such as violating 
strict curfews, traveling without permits, and keeping radios and pigeons. The police rounded up 
people for forced labor, burned villages, and confiscated food that resulted in death of a 
significant number of Ukrainians from cold and hunger and diseases that spread because of 
policies carried out by Nazi Germany in the occupied Ukraine. (See, for instance, Berkhoff). 

For example, there is evidence that police from Ratno, Kovel, Kamin-Kashyrskyi, and 
Zabolottia, along with a company of the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 103, assisted in the mass 
executions of close to 3,000 Ukrainians, mainly children and women, in the village of Kortelisy 
and the neighboring hamlets in the Volyn Region in September 1942 (Sprava 229, 17—18; Sprava 
67454, Vol. 32, 254; McBride, forthcoming). In the spring of 1943, the entire units or significant 
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factions of the police from all these locations joined the UPA (Antoniuk 25). It is noteworthy 
that at least seven ex-commanding officers and policemen from these units were appointed as 
commanders of kurins and sotnis, while at least four others occupied other commanding 
positions in the UPA, including the SB. They comprised a significant fraction of the top 
command of the “Turiv” district that included the whole Volyn Region (calculated from 
Antoniuk 25, 170; Litopys UPA, Vol. 14, 65-68, and other sources). Their police service and 
evidence from testimonies and post-war trials indicate that they were either personally involved, 
likely involved, or bore responsibility as superiors of their police units in this Nazi-led mass 
murder of Ukrainians in Kortelisy (Sprava 229, 17-18; Sprava 67454, Vol. 32, 254; McBride, 
forthcoming; Nakonechnyi 60). Similarly, the auxiliary police from Tsuman, most of whom 
joined the UPA in 1943, helped to carry out the mass executions of more than 130 residents, 
primarily women and children, in the Ukrainian village of Klubochyn and about 50 people in the 
Polish settlement of Oborky in November 1942 (Sprava 4). 

In addition to the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201, other police battalions, such as 101, 
102, 103, 104, 106, 109, and 114, whose most members or a significant part of members joined 
the UPA, participated in Ukraine and Belarus in the mass killings of Jews and anti-partisan 
operations, which often involved the mass executions of Ukrainian and Belarusian civilians 
(Bolianovsky, Ukrainski 138-139, 148; Dereiko 105; Klymenko and Tkachov). For instance, 
German reports and Soviet trials of Ukrainian policemen from Schutzmannschaft Battalion 103 
reveal that this police unit participated in the mass executions of Jews in Matsiiv, Volodymyr- 
Volynskyi, Berestechko, Lokachi, and Turiisk (Nakonechnyi 23, 46; Kruglov 390). 

Many of OUN-B leaders and members, who collaborated with German intelligence and 


security services, primarily until the end of the summer of 1941, were likely involved in the 
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Nazi-led mass murder. For example, documents from Ukrainian, German, Russian, and US 
archives indicate various kinds of collaboration, mostly in 1939-41 of a significant number of 
OUN-B leaders with Gestapo, which became a part of the SiPo and SD since the end of the 
1930s (Breitman, Goda, Naftali, and Wolf 249, 452; Case 800.20211; Henry Field Papers; 
Sprava 372, Vol. 001, 034, 035, 057; Ukrainskie). There is evidence that Lebed, who organized 
and headed the SB in 1940-41, Shukhevych, and many top SB commanders attended a Gestapo 
School in Zakopane in 1939-40, but identities and specific activities of most of the school 
graduates require more research (Berkhoff 289, 298; Breitman, Goda, Naftali, and Wolf 249, 
452; Pohl 309; Ukrainskie Vol 1, 270-88). A letter seized and decoded by the NK VD indicates 
that such OUN-B leaders as Shukhevych and Klymiv, and OUN-B regional organizations, 
specifically in the Volyn Region, were requested by Gestapo before the German-Soviet war to 
compile lists of activists with the aim of their physical elimination (Sprava 12, 1941, 130-143, 
cited from Nakonechnyi 53). Evidence indicates certain cooperation of the OUN-B, for instance 
the marching groups led by Kuk and Klymyshyn, with Gestapo and Einsatzgruppes in the 
formation of the militia and apprehension and executions of Jews and Soviet activists in the 
summer of 1941 (Katchanovski, “OUN(b)’). 

Similarly, OUN-B reports reveal the collaboration of the leaders of marching groups— 
notably Vasyl Kuk, Yaroslav Stetsko, Yaroslav Starukh, and Mykola Klymyshyn—with Abwehr 
and intelligence sections (I-C) attached to the Wehrmacht units in intelligence gathering and 
sabotage and diversions operations in Ukraine during the German invasion of the Soviet Union 
in the summer 1941 (OUN 242-43, 317, 426-27). Such collaboration gave these OUN-B groups 
the relative freedom of movement and some support from Abwehr and Wehrmacht, and enabled 


these marching groups and local OUN-B activists to establish regional and local militia and 
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administrations, primarily in Galicia, Volhynia, the Zhytomyr Region, and to a certain extent in 
the Kyiv, Khmelnytsky, Vinnytsia, and Dnipropetrovsk in the summer and early fall of 1941, 
even after the German refusal to recognize the Ukrainian state proclaimed in Lviv on June 30, 
1941 by a marching group headed by Stetsko. The militia organized by the OUN-B marching 
groups assisted in the mass executions of Jews, Soviet and Polish activists, and Soviet POWs by 
the Einsatzgruppen and other German formations in the summer and early fall of 1941 
(Katchanovski, “OUN(b)’). 

In many cases, it remains not entirely clear whether collaboration of OUN-B and UPA 
leaders with the German intelligence and security agencies was informal or whether it was 
formal, as was the case with at least some of the leaders of OUN-M marching groups, such as 
Bohdan Onufryk (Konyk) and Stepan Suliatynsky, who used their formal service in an Abwehr 
Sondercommando to organize local police and administration in such cities and regions as Kyiv, 
Poltava, and Kharkiv in the fall of 1941 (Sprava 2185 FP;° Sprava 69330 FP). In these and a 
large number of other locations in Central, Eastern, and Southern Ukraine, the police assisted in 
the mass murder of Jews, Ukrainian and Russian civilians, and POWs but the extent of the OUN 
influence in the police in many such locations, with the partial exception of Kharviv, requires 
further research (Berkhoff; Megargee and Dean; Radchenko). 

Although the militia was reorganized by the German authorities into auxiliary police in 
the fall of 1941 and a significant number of OUN-B commanders and members were removed 
from the police and arrested, the OUN-B continued to maintain a substantial presence and 
informal control over many units of the auxiliary police, especially in Volhynia and Galicia 
(Himka, “The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists”). However, there was also documented 


activity of SiPo and SD, including Gestapo, directed against the OUN-B and the UPA, primarily, 
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from the end of the summer of 1941 till the end of 1943 and involving mass arrests and to a 
lesser extent executions (OUN;, Ukrainskie). 

A platoon (chota) of the 31“ SiPo and SD battalion, which was also called the Ukrainian 
Self-Defense Legion, deserted to the UPA in the middle of 1944, and a significant number of its 
commanders and members served in the UPA before joining this unit, which was organized by 
the SD and the OUN-M in Volhynia in the end of 1943. (Bolianovsky, Ukrainski 266, 301; 
Klymenko and Tkachov 193-201, 236-59). However, most of this battalion was incorporated 
into the SS Galicia Division. While a number of them were prosecuted in the Soviet Union and 
Poland, the majority of the legion’s servicemen were given refuge after the end of the war in 
such countries as the UK, the US, and Canada.° 

A large proportion of commanders and members from the 31“ security police and SD 
battalion served in the local militia and police in the Kremenets, Lutsk, and Volodymyr- 
Volynskyi areas when these formations assisted in mass murder of Jews, Ukrainians, and Poles 
there (Katchanovski, “OUN(b)”; Klymenko and Tkachov; Sprava 372, Vol 032, 182-96). For 
example, Mykola Nedzevedsky, who was the town and regional police commandant in 
Kremenets in 1941-43, served as an UPA commander after he was forced to join it along with 
many other members of his OUN-M unit in July 1943 and before most of them deserted and 
joined the SiPo Battalion 31 in December 1943 (Klymenko and Tkachov 99-100, 249). Most of 
the Volodymyr-Volynskyi police, which was under informal control of the OUN-M and the 
OUN-B and participated in Nazi-led mass executions of more than 20,000 Jews, Poles, and 
Ukrainians there, joined the UPA in 1943. A significant proportion of several dozen legion 
members from the Volodymyr-Volynskyi area worked in the police and Kripo/SD there, and 


many of them also were later in the UPA. For, example, Petro Glyn was one of several 31° 
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battalion commanders and members, who served in the police or the Kripo/SD in the town of 
Volodymyr-Volynskyi and nearby locations and can be identified by name. Glyn also was an 
adjutant of an UPA company commander in the same area. The main UPA formation there, 
called “Sich,” was comprised mostly from former policemen from Volodymyr-Volynsky and 
neighboring towns and districts, and its commander (Porfyrii Antoniuk) was a police commander 
in Volodymyr-Volynskyi and Olevsk before he joined the UPA in the spring of 1943. (See, for 
instance, Katchanovski, “OUN(b)”; Klymenko and Tkachov 240; Tsaruk 377, 411, 867). 

However, when remains of close to 1,500 people were found in 2011-13 and in 1997 
near a former prison in Volodymyr-Volynskyi by Ukrainian and Polish archeologists, Ukrainian 
and Polish officials, media and experts initially publicly claimed that these were Polish victims 
of the Katyn-style executions by the Soviet NK VD in 1939-41. The evidence, such as historical 
studies, archival documents, eyewitness testimonies, German bullets, and predominance of 
children and women in some of the mass graves, indicated that these people were executed by 
the Germans and the police in 1941-1944. The victims primarily included local Jews, but also 
many Poles, specifically former policemen, a large number of whom joined the AK, and 
Ukrainian civilians.’ (Katchanovski, “OUN(b)”; Litopys UPA, Vol. 11, 119; Sprava 376, Vol. 
071, 6, Vol, 075, 62-67). 

The 31“ security police and SD battalion is implicated by different sources in the mass 
executions of Ukrainians, Jews, and Poles in the Volyn Region of Ukraine and in Poland. For 
example, analysis of testimonies by eyewitnesses and former battalion members, interviews with 
local residents, archival documents, and the fact of the urgent redeployment of this unit from the 
Kremenets area to the village of Pidhaitsi near Lutsk a day before a massacre there indicates its 


likely involvement in the mass murder of 21 Ukrainian residents of Pidhaitsi, half of whom were 
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children, on December 3, 1943, under the pretext of a retaliation for the killing of a German 
soldier. The same sources and a number of historical studies show that this security police unit 
was responsible for the execution of about 100 prisoners from the Lutsk prison on the old 
grounds of the Pidhaitsi School in January 1944. Testimonies by local residents and former 
legion members and an exhumation of one of the mass graves indicate that the victims of the 
execution included both Jews and Ukrainians. There are also reports that this unit located and 
killed the same month more than 70 Jews, who were hiding in a forest near the Pidhaitsi village 
(Nakonechnyi 24). Testimonies by former legion members and historical studies implicate the 
legion, and, specifically, one of its companies under command of Michael Karkoc, in massacres 
of Polish residents of Korchunky and Edvardpole in the Volodymyr-Volynskyi area and 
Chlaniow, Wladislawin, and Ameryka in the Lublin Region, and participation in the suppression 
of the Warsaw uprising in 1944. (See Klymenko and Tkachov; Littman 53-58; Majewski; Rising, 


Herschaft, and Scislowska; Sprava F-253). 


Conclusion 
The issue of the political rehabilitation and heroization of the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists (OUN) and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) became one of the central political 
issues in Ukraine after the “Orange Revolution.” It provoked major political and historical 
controversies and debates in Ukraine and other countries. Former President Yushchenko, 
nationalist parties, and many Ukrainian historians attempted to recast the OUN-B and the UPA 
as parts of a popular national liberation movement that fought against Nazi Germany and the 


Soviet Union and to present the OUN-B and UPA leaders as national heroes. They denied, 
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minimized or justified the involvement of the OUN-B and the UPA leaders and members in the 
mass murder of Jews, Poles, and Ukrainians. 

The analyses of biographic publications, historical studies, and archival documents show 
that the majority of the OUN-B and UPA leaders and a very large proportion of members 
collaborated with Nazi Germany, mainly in the beginning of World War II. A significant 
percentage of the leaders and members of these organizations served in various police 
formations. They assisted the Nazi occupational authorities in implementing genocidal policies 
towards the Jews, Ukrainians, Russians, and Poles by helping to carry out mass executions and 
create conditions intended for the psychical annihilation of the entire Jewish population and 
significant numbers of Ukrainians, Russians, and Poles, specifically in Volhynia. The fact that 
many police commanders and large numbers of policemen in various locations and formations 
followed orders from the OUN-B by deserting en masse from their service, in particular in 
Volhynia in the spring of 1943, and forming the basis of the UPA shows that these commanders 
and police members were de facto controlled by the OUN-B. 

This study suggests a need for further research of certain issues that remain insufficiently 
explored, including the specific extent of the presence of former policemen in the UPA in Galicia 
and Bukovyna and the form of collaboration of many OUN-B and UPA leaders and members 
with the intelligence and security agencies of Nazi Germany. The involvement of OUN-B 
leaders and members, who organized and served in the regional and local administration, in the 
mass murders of the Jews, Gypsies, Soviet POWs, and the Ukrainian, Russian, and Polish 


civilian population during the German occupation also requires further research. 
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Table 1. Collaboration of the OUN-B and UPA leaders with Nazi Germany and other Axis 


countries during World War II (%) 


Top rank Middle rank 
UPA* SB OUN-B, UPA* SB OUN-B, 
SB, SB, 
UChKh, UChKh, 
& UPA & UPA 
Police/militia and other similar 49 36 34 42 15 35 
formations 
Nachtigall & Roland battalions 16 a 12 22 0 20 
and Bergbauern-Hilfe (Sushko 
Legion) 
SS Galicia Division and other 1 0 3 8 0 7 
German & allied military 
formations 
Local and regional 16 7 12 5 0 4 
administration 
Intelligence, military, and 29 29 29 8 8 8 
security schools 
Intelligence and security 28 21 28 4 0 4 
agencies 
Total, % 74 64 63 58 23 49 
N 69 14 119 165 13 210 


Notes: Calculated from Sodol with use of other sources. 


* Excludes the SB and the Ukrainian Red Cross (UChKh), which were controlled by the OUN-B 


but also acted, respectively, as the security service and the medical service of the UPA. 
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' “European Parliament resolution of 25 February 2010 on the situation in Ukraine,” Feb. 25 
2010. European Parliament. Web. March 4 2010. <http://www.europarl.europa.eu>; “Wiesenthal 
Center Blasts Ukrainian Honor for Nazi Collaborator.’’ Wiesenthal Center. Web. Feb. 27, 2010. 
<http://www.wiesenthal.com>. 

* “Yushchenko ob antisemitakh v rukovodstve Ukrainy: “Takikh liudei net” (Interviu).” Web. 
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3 This number does not include members of the SB, the OUN-B underground, and local self- 
defense units. 

“Excludes the SB and the UChKh. 
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7 Preliminary investigations concerning the involvement of Michael Karkoc, who was one of 
commanders of this security police and SD unit, in massacres committed by the legion were 
launched in Germany and Poland after the Associated Press story revealed in 2013 that he was 
living in the US (Rising, David, Randy Herschaft, and Monika Scislowska, “AP Impact: 
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Commander of Nazi-led unit lives in US,” June 14, 2013, http://bigstory.ap.org/article/ap- 
impact-commander-ss-led-unit-living-us.).There is no evidence of prosecutions of any of former 
legion commanders and members, a number of whom published memoirs, became leaders of the 
Volhynia society and prominent Orthodox priests in the UK, the US, and Canada (See 
Klymenko and Tkachov, 236-259). 

’ Similarly, 23 people, mostly Jews from Vienna, whose mass grave was exhumed in 2013 near 
Drohobych in the Lviv Region in Western Ukraine, were misrepresented by local scholars, 
politicians and the media as victims of NK VD prison executions in June 1941. This politically- 
motivated falsification was done is spite of publications by local historians and a published diary 
of Felix Landau about an execution by his Einsatzkommando of 23 civilians at that location on 
July 12, 1941. 

2 Sprava F-253; Sprava 16, 4; Sprava 9, 50; interview with Mykola Traskovsky, Pidhaitsi, July 4, 


2011; Rising, Herschaft, and Scislowska. 
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OUN and UPA Controversies 


The political rehabilitation of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (Orhanizatsiya 
Ukrayins’kykh Natsionalistiv - OUN) and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (Ukrayinska 
Povstans’ka Armiya — UPA) became one of the central political issues in post-Soviet 
Ukraine, especially after the Orange Revolution in 2004 and the Euromaidan in 2014.' 
Petro Poroshenko during his presidency after the Euromaidan and Viktor Yushchenko’s 
during his presidency 2005 to 2010, along with the ruling and far right parties, the 
Ukrainian Institute of National Memory, and most of mass media outlets, pursued the 
complete political rehabilitation of the OUN and the UPA. They portrayed these orga- 
nizations as a mass national liberation movement that fought against both Nazi Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union for Ukrainian independence, and they presented the leaders 
of the OUN and the UPA as national heroes. 

In 2018, Petro Poroshenko made the Glory to Ukraine! Glory to the Heroes! greeting of 
the Stepan Bandera faction of the OUN the official greeting of the Ukrainian Armed 
Forces and the Ukrainian police. The Ukrainian parliament declared in 2018 all OUN 
and UPA membersas war veterans who are eligible for government benefits. The new law 
eliminated previous exclusion of members of these far right organizations who commit- 


1 Ivan Katchanovski, Terrorists or National Heroes? Politics and Perceptions of the OUN and the UPA in 
Ukraine, in: Communist and Post-Communist Studies 48 (2015) 2-3, 217-228; Ivan Katchanovski, The 
Politics of World War Il in Contemporary Ukraine, in: Journal of Slavic Military Studies 27 (2014) 2, 210- 
233; David R. Marples, Heroes and Villains. Creating National History in Contemporary Ukraine, Buda- 
pest 2007; Orhanizatsia ukrainskykh natsionalistiv i Ukrainska povstanska armiia. Fakhovyi vysnovok 
robochoi grupy istorykiv pry Uriadovii komisii z vyvchennia diialnosti OUN i UPA [Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. Expert conclusion of a working group of 
historians under the government commission for study of OUN and UPA activity], Kyiv 2005; Oxana 
Shevel, The Politics of Memory ina Divided Society. A Comparison of Post-Franco Spain and Post-Soviet 
Ukraine, in: Slavic Review 70 (2011) 1, 137-164. 
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ted crimes and were not rehabilitated because of their participation in the Nazi-led geno- 
cide, the ethnic cleansing of Poles, and other mass killings. Another law, which was 
adopted by the parliament in 2015, declared the OUN and the UPA members as fighters 
for Ukrainian independence and stipulated that Ukrainians and foreigners are subject to 
prosecution for showing public disrespect towards members of these organizations. 
Such policies concerning the OUN and the UPA were condemned by the governments 
of Israel, Poland, and Russia. 

In 2007, President Yushchenko awarded the Hero of Ukraine title posthumously to 
Roman Shukhevych, the Supreme Commander of the UPA, and in 2010 to Stepan Ban- 
dera, the leader of the main faction of the OUN (OUN-B). The leaders of Poland and 
Russia, the European Parliament, and the Simon Wiesenthal Center in the United States 
publicly condemned Yushchenko's awarding of the title of Hero of Ukraine to Stepan 
Bandera by pointing out OUN’s collaboration with Nazi Germany and OUN' involve- 
ment in mass murder.’ After Victor Yanukovych became president of Ukraine, the 
courts annulled Yushchenko’s presidential decrees awarding the Hero of Ukraine titles 
to Bandera and Shukhevych, but UPA and OUN leaders were commemorated during 
the Yanukovych presidency at the local level in Western Ukraine, especially Galicia and 
Volhynia. Svoboda, a radical nationalist party that regards itselfas an ideological succes- 
sor of the OUN, won local elections in 2010 in Galicia and received 10.5 percent of the 
votes in the 2012 parliamentary elections in Ukraine. 

Radical nationalist and neo-Nazi organizations, which regarded themselves to vari- 
ous degrees as ideological successors of the OUN and the UPA, played a key role in top- 
pling the Yanukovych government by force. They participated in attempts to storm the 
presidential administration on December 1, 2013 and the Ukrainian parliament on Jan- 
uary 19, 2014 and February 18, 2014 and in seizures of regional and Kyiv City adminis- 
trations and police and SBU regional headquarters, primarily in Western Ukraine. Var- 
ious evidence indicates involvement of far right organizations, such as the Right Sector 
and Svoboda, in the massacre of the Maidan protesters and the police. These organiza- 
tions used OUN-B symbols, such as the red and black flag, while the OUN-B greeting 
Glory to Ukraine! Glory to the Heroes! was widely used not only by the far right but also 
by the mainstream Maidan parties and politicians.’ 


2 European Parliament resolution of February 25, 2010 on the situation in Ukraine, https://www. 
eumonitor.nl/9353000/1/j4nvgs5kjg27kof_j9vvik7m1c3gyxp/vidm7vhoz0yn/f=/7469_10.pdf (January 
26, 2019); Wiesenthal Center Blasts Ukrainian Honor for Nazi Collaborator, http://www.wiesenthal.com 
(January 26, 2019). 

3 Ivan Katchanovski, The Maidan Massacre in Ukraine: A Summary of Analysis, Evidence, and Findings, 
in: J.L. Black and Michael Johns (ed.), The Return of the Cold War: Ukraine, the West and Russia, Abing- 
don (VI) 2016, 220-224; Ivan Katchanovski, The “Snipers’ Massacre” on the Maidan in Ukraine, paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, San Francisco 2015, 
https://www.academia.edu/8776021/The_Snipers_Massacre_on_the_Maidan_in_Ukraine (February 
24, 2019); Ivan Katchanovski, The Far Right in Ukraine During the “Euromaidan” and the War in Don- 
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Svoboda members received several ministerial positions in the first post-Maidan gov- 
ernment. The far right organizations, such as the Right Sector, also played a key role in 
the start and escalation of the civil war in Donbas. They organized and led special police 
battalions, the Azov regiment, and militia formations and took active part in the war in 
Donbas.* 

However, polls before the Euromaidan showed that the OUN, the UPA, and their 
respective leaders Stepan Bandera and Roman Shukhevych were only popular among 
the majority of Svoboda voters and among residents in Galicia. Positive attitude towards 
them were in the minority among voters of all other major parties, all generations and 
residents of other regions, including Kyiv. Only one percent of Ukrainians in 2012 pre- 
ferred German Army during the Second World War.’ 

The political controversy concerning the OUN and the UPA raises a question con- 
cerning their role in the Nazi genocide during the Second World War. The charges of the 
collaboration by the OUN and the UPA with Nazi Germany and their involvement in 
the Nazi-led mass murders have been dismissed by the proponents of the political reha- 
bilitation and glorification of the these organizations. They argued that these charges 
were unfounded since they relied primarily on evidence provided by the Soviet authori- 
ties, in particular, the KGB — the Committee for State Security — with the aim to discredit 
the OUN and the UPA in both Ukraine and abroad during the Cold War. For example, 
President Yushchenko stated that the UPA, in particular its commander, Roman Shuk- 
hevych, did not conduct any anti-Jewish actions. The president maintained that, on the 
contrary, the UPA lost 6,000 members fighting the German forces, and that the UPA 
included many Jews and saved many Jews during the war.° The Maidan governments, in 
particular, the Ukrainian Institute of National Memory headed by Volodymyr Viatro- 
vych, conducted similar policy of rehabilitation of the OUN and the UPA and denial or 
omission of their collaboration and involvement in the Nazi genocide. 

The nationalist politicians and many historians in Ukraine argued that the OUN-B 
was forced to collaborate with Nazi Germany not for ideological reasons, but because 


bas. Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association, Philadelphia 
2016, https://www.academia.edu/28203585/The_Far_Right_in_Ukraine_During_the_Euromaidan_ 
and_the_War_in_Donbas (February 24, 2019); Ivan Katchanovski, The Maidan Massacre in Ukraine: 
Revelations from Trials and Investigations, paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Po- 
litical Science Association, Boston 2018, https://apsa2018-apsa.ipostersessions.com/default.aspx?s=BE- 
A7-7C-A2-1B-56-0C-9E-48-D5-D8-80-27-5D-F6-17 (February 24, 2019). 

4 Ivan Katchanovski, The Separatist War in Donbas: A Violent Break-up of Ukraine’, in: European Politics 

and Society 17 (2016) 4, 473-489; Katchanoyski, The Far Right; Katchanovski, Politics of World War II; 

Katchanovski, Terrorists or National Heroes. 

Katchanovski, Politics of World War I; Katchanovski, Terrorists or National Heroes. 

6 Yushchenko ob antisemitakh v rukovodstve Ukrainy: “Takikh liudei net” (Interviu) [Yushchenko con- 
cerning antisemites in the leadership of Ukraine: “There are no such people” (Interview)], in: Newsru, 
November 15, 2007, http://www.newsru.co.il/israel/15nov2007/yushenko_int_106.html (9 November 
2018). 
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it was in interest of the pro-independence struggle and that this collaboration effec- 
tively ended after the Nazi leadership refused to accept a declaration of a Ukrainian 
state by OUN-B leaders in Lviv on June 30, 1941. These politicians and historians 
emphasized that many OUN-B leaders and ordinary members, including Bandera, 
were arrested, imprisoned in concentration camps, or killed by the Germans. They 
presented the UPA as a guerrilla army, which included not only ethnic Ukrainians, but 
also a significant number of minorities, such as Jews and Azeris, and which fought 
primarily against Soviet and German police and military forces and Soviet and Polish 
partisans.’ 

This study examines the question as to whether leaders and members of the OUN-B 
and the UPA were involved in the Nazi-led genocide of Jews, Ukrainians, Poles, and 
Russians in Ukraine. The study analyzes the biographies of OUN-B and UPA leaders. 
A specific focus is on Volhynia (contemporary Volyn and Rivne Oblasts and the north- 
western part of Ternopil Oblast), where the UPA was founded by the Bandera faction 
of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists in the spring of 1943. The study deals 
primarily with the OUN-B because it was historically more influential than the Andrii 
Melnyk faction (OUN-M), particularly in that it organized the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army and because it was the OUN faction primarily referenced in the glorification 
rhetoric regarding the OUN in ‘Orange’ and ‘Maidan’ Ukraine. Furthermore, the 
study analyzes the biographies of 119 top-ranked and 210 middle-ranked OUN-B 
leaders and UPA commanders in Ukraine who were included in the two volumes of a 
book by Petro Sodol.’ This book contains the most comprehensive and systematic bio- 
graphic sample of OUN-B and UPA leaders in Ukraine during the Second World War 
and several years after the war. It was published by OUN-run Proloh in the US. They 
include the absolute majority of OUN and UPA leadership in Ukraine during the war 
and at least a large proportion of middle-level leaders. The complete universe of such 
leaders and commanders is not available because of lack of data. Because data about 
their real names, activities, and fates, in many instances, especially in cases of mid- 
level leaders, are incomplete or uncertain, biographical information from other 
sources, such as Litopys UPA, memoirs and testimonies of former OUN and UPA lead- 
ers, was used in this analysis in order to fill in the gaps as much as possible. It was not 
possible in all instances to cite all analyzed sources because of space limitations. The 
analysis excludes non-OUN and non-UPA members of the Supreme Ukrainian Liber- 
ation Council, which was created in the middle of 1944 and played a largely ceremonial 
role. This study also analyzes documents concerning the OUN and the UPA, local 
police, and Nazi genocide from the State Archive of the Volyn Oblast (DAVO), the State 


7 Marples, Heroes and Villains. 
8 Petro Sodol, Ukrainska povstancha armiia, 1943-49 [Ukrainian Insurgent Army, 1943-1949], Vol. 1-2, 
New York 1994-1995. 
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Archive of the Rivne Oblast (DARO), the Archive of the State Security Service of 
Ukraine in the Volyn Oblast (USBU), the Archive of the State Security Service of 
Ukraine (HDA SBU), the National Archives in the United States, and a number of 
other archives. 


Previous Studies 


There are a growing number of academic studies on the OUN and the UPA not only in 
Ukraine, but also in the West, Poland, and Russia. These studies embrace differing views 
of these organizations. Many issues, in particular the involvement of the OUN and the 
UPA in Nazi-led genocide, still remain debated or not sufficiently researched.’ 

Research on the OUN and the UPA in the Soviet Union was restricted, censured, and 
often driven by communist ideology, which depicted these organizations as ‘bourgeois 
nationalist’ and close allies of Nazi Germany. However, for similar reasons, the issue of 
the OUN-UPA's involvement in the genocide of Jews and the ethnic cleansing of Poles 
was largely ignored in the Soviet Union. The Nachtigall battalion commanded by Shuk- 
hevych was accused in the Soviet Union of perpetrating the killings of thousands of res- 
idents in Lviv. Some recent studies make similar claims about the Nachtigall and main- 
tain without providing any sources that the UPA was created by the German military 
intelligence (Abwehr) and that the UPA leaders were active Abwehr agents.” While such 
claims about the involvement of the entire Nachtigall battalion in the Lviv pogrom are 
not supported by contemporary historians, there is evidence of participation by individ- 
ual members of this unit in the Lviv pogrom and shootings of Jews in two villages near 
Vinnytsia by the battalion." 

While Western scholarship about the OUN and the UPA was more open and rela- 
tively more balanced, it was also affected by the Cold War politics. Western studies, par- 


9 John-Paul Himka, The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, the Ukrainian Police, and the Holocaust, 
paper presented at the 7 Annual Danyliw Research Seminar, University of Ottawa 2011; John-Paul 
Himka, The Ukrainian Insurgent Army and the Holocaust, Paper presented at the 41* National Conven- 
tion of the American Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, Boston 2009; Katchanovski, 
Terrorists or National Heroes; Ivan Katchanoyski, OUN(b) ta natsyski masovi vbyvstva vlitku 1941 roku 
na istorychnii Volyni [The OUN-B and the Nazi mass murders in the summer of 1941 in historic Volhy- 
nia], in: Ukraina moderna 20 (2014), 215-244; Marples, Heroes and Villains; Per Anders Rudling, The 
OUN, the UPA and the Holocaust. A Study in the Manufacturing of Historical Myths. Carl Beck Papers 
in Russian and East European Studies, Center for Russian and East European Studies, Pittsburgh Univer- 
sity 2011. 

10 See for instance: A. Voitsekhovsky/Zh. Dygas/H. Tkachenko, Bez prava na reabilitatsiiu [Without right 
for rehabilitation], Kyiv 2006. 

11 John-Paul Himka, The Lviv Pogrom of 1941. The Germans, Ukrainian Nationalists, and the Carnival 
Crowd, in: Canadian Slavonic Papers 53 (2011) 2/4, 209-243; Central State Archives of Supreme Bodies of 
Power and Government (TsDAVO) Fond 3833, Opys [Box] 1, Sprava [Folder] 57, 17. 
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ticularly by Ukrainian diaspora scholars, frequently minimized or ignored the OUN’s 
and UPA’s involvement in mass murder. They often relied on OUN sources in the West, 
while ignoring or discounting Soviet sources as unreliable.” Many OUN and UPA lead- 
ers and members after the end of the Second World War found refuge in Canada, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and West Germany, and the governments of these 
countries often withheld or did not properly investigate information about their involve- 
ment in the mass killings in Ukraine. US-American and British intelligence agencies 
used many OUN and UPA leaders in exile for intelligence and propaganda purposes 
against the Soviet Union, and they aided the UPA underground in Soviet Ukraine in the 
end of the 1940s and the beginning of the 1950s."° 

Publications produced by former leaders and members of the OUN and the UPA and 
their followers in the West generally presented these organizations as belonging to a 
movement for the independence of Ukraine while minimizing or ignoring their partici- 
pation in the mass murders. Similar approaches were adopted by many historians of the 
OUN and the UPA in post-Soviet Ukraine. They often uncritically relied on documents 
or memoirs produced by OUN and UPA leaders and members, who hada vested interest 
in presenting favorable histories of their organizations. In contrast, Ukrainian, Ameri- 
can, Jewish, Polish, and Russian archival documents and testimonies were often margin- 
alized or used selectively." 

The analysis of ideology and policy of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, 
which split into the Bandera faction and the Melnyk faction in 1940, primarily because 
of tactical and leadership differences, shows that it was a semi-totalitarian organization 
that combined elements of extreme nationalism and fascism. Although the OUN-B for- 
mally declared independent Ukraine run as a dictatorship as its ultimate goal, the reli- 
ance on collaboration with Nazi Germany in the beginning of the war meant that 
OUN-B leaders in practice pursued the creation ofa quasi-independent client Ukrainian 
state that would be similar to the Ustasa regime in Croatia or the clerical dictatorship in 
Slovakia — either allied with Nazi Germany, or the latter's protectorate."° 

Adolf Hitler and the Nazi leadership refused to accept a quasi-independent Ukrain- 
ian state, however, because they regarded Ukraine as a place for German colonization 
and planned to annihilate, exile to Siberia, or use as forced laborers most Ukrainians, 


12 See for example: John Alexander Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism, New York 1963. 

13 Richard Breitman/Norman J. W. Goda/Timothy Naftali/Robert Wolfe, U.S. Intelligence and the Nazis, 
New York 2005. 

14 See for example: Litopys Ukrainskoi Povstanskoi Armii [Chronicle of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army], 
Vol. 1-47, Toronto 1976-2009; Litopys UPA [Chronicle of the UPA] Vol. 1-22, Kyiv 1995-2013. 

15 OUN vy 1941 rotsi. Dokumenty [OUN in 1941. Documents], Kyiv 2006; Ukrainskie natsionalisticheskie 
organizatsii v gody Vtoroj mirovoi voiny. Dokumenty [Ukrainian nationalist organizations during the 
Second World War}, Vol. 1-2, Moscow 2012, 79. 
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whom they regarded as racially inferior.'° The OUN-B viewed Jews, Poles, and Russians 
as hostile minorities.” Although its official ideology abandoned many of the extreme 
elements after 1943, actual policies of the OUN-B did not change accordingly. For exam- 
ple, the UPA in 1943 undertook an ethnic cleansing campaign against Poles in Volhynia, 
and the OUN-UPA relied on attacks against suspected pro-Soviet civilians who were 
their main casualties in 1944-1954.'8 

The OUN and the UPA can both be classified as terrorist organizations because their 
actions correspond to academic definitions of terrorism as the use of violence against 
civilians by non-state actors in order to intimidate and to achieve political goals. There 
is also evidence of the involvement of the OUN in international terrorism, in particular, 
a reported German-led plot to assassinate U.S. President Roosevelt in 1940-1941 and 
OUN’s assistance to Croatian Ustasa subversives in the assassination of the King of 
Yugoslavia in France in 1934." 

Some studies conclude that the OUN-B and the local militia that it formed helped to 
organize anti-Jewish pogroms in a large number of Western Ukrainian towns and cities 


20 


in the summer of 1941.” The overall casualties of these pogroms are estimated as ranging 


between 13,000 and 35,000.71 However, the analysis of Einsatzgruppen reports and eye- 
witness testimonies indicates that these casualties are likely to be overstated by an order 
of magnitude. Many of them died not in local pogroms, but in shooting operations con- 
ducted under the leadership of the SS and police, which coincided with the pogroms but 
in which OUN and Ukrainian militia personnel participated. SS and German police 
forces instigated many of the most extensive pogroms, such as those in Lviv, Ternopil, 
Kremianets, Zolochev, and Zboriv and guided the initial violence towards systematic 
mass shootings. For instance, Einsatzgruppen reports, the trials of their leaders, and a 


16 Ivan Katchanovski, The Politics of Soviet and Nazi Genocides in Orange Ukraine, in: Europe-Asia Stud- 
ies 62 (2010) 6, 973-997. 

17 Karel C. Berkhoff/Marco Carynnyk, The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and its Attitude toward 
Germans and Jews: Iaroslav Stets’ko’s 1941 Zhyttiepys, in: Harvard Ukrainian Studies 23 (1999) 3-4, 149- 
184; Rudling, The OUN. 

18 Ivan Katchanovski, Ethnic Cleansing, Genocide or Ukrainian-Polish Conflict? The Mass Murder of Poles 
by the OUN and the UPA in Volhynia, Paper presented at the 19" Annual World Convention of the As- 
sociation for the Study of Nationalities, New York 2014; Jared McBride, Peasants into Perpetrators: The 
OUN-UPA and the Ethnic Cleansing of Volhynia, 1943-1944, in: Slavic Review 75 (2016) 3, 630-654; 
Politychnyi teror i teroryzm v Ukraini: XIX-XX st. [Political Terror and Terrorism in Ukraine: 19'"-20" 
centuries], Kyiv 2002, 770-771. 

19 Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Henry Field Papers, Box 52, Folder “1964”; National Archives, Depart- 
ment of State Confidential Decimal File, Case 800.20211/Matzejko. 

20 Ray Brandon/Wendy Lower (ed.), The Shoah in Ukraine: History, Testimony, Memorialization, Bloom- 
ington (IN) 2008; Himka, The Lviv Pogrom; Dieter Pohl, Anti-Jewish Pogroms in Western Ukraine. A 
Research Agenda, in: Eleazar Barkan/Elizabeth A. Cole/Kai Struve (ed.), Shared History-Divided Mem- 
ory. Jews and Others in Soviet-Occupied Poland, 1939-1941, Leipzig 2007, 305-313; Himka, The Lviv 
Pogrom; Shmuel Spector, The Holocaust of Volhynian Jews, 1941-1944, Jerusalem 1990. 
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comprehensive study of the Lviv pogrom on July 1, 1941 indicate that German detach- 
ments, assisted by OUN-B- organized militia, shot the majority of the victims, who num- 
bered several thousand — primarily Jews but also Poles and Ukrainians, in the days fol- 
lowing the pogrom in the beginning of July 1941.” 

Previous studies show that the militia organized by OUN-B marching groups and 
their local leaders assisted the Einsatzgruppen and other German formations in the 
mass shootings of more than 50,000 Jews, Soviet activists and POWs, and Poles in sum- 
mer 1941.” In addition, the UPA, established after the German occupation forces had 
already annihilated the majority of Jews in Ukraine, killed on its own initiative at least a 
thousand Jews who had survived the first round of shooting operations." 

The analysis of previous studies shows that a very small number of Jews, most likely 
up to a few dozen, served in the UPA, primarily as doctors and craftsmen. Jews were 
either forced to join in order to evade the German killing squads, in particular by hiding 
their Jewish identity, or they were forcibly recruited by the UPA. The UPA accepted them 
or recruited them by force because it needed medical and other such services for which 
its personnel did not possess the skills or training or because it was not aware of their real 
identity. Most of these Jews were killed later by the UPA.*° 

Most recent studies focus on the genocide of Jews in German-occupied Ukraine. The 
Nazi mass murder of the Jews was the most comprehensive and recognized case of geno- 
cide. It intended to eliminate the entire Jewish population in Ukraine and other German- 
occupied territories. This plan resulted in the mass murder of the overwhelming major- 
ity of the Jews in these lands; only the military defeat of Nazi Germany, primarily by 
the Red Army puta halt to the mass murder of not only Jews but also Ukrainians. The 
Germans and their collaborators killed about 1.4 million Jews in Ukraine, including the 
Distrikt Galizien of the Government General and Romanian-occupied Transnistria.”° 
Many previous studies explicitly or implicitly attribute the mass murder of Jews to the 
Ukrainians, either armed units or the local population. The Ukrainians are referred to as 
perpetrators of the mass murders or as supporters of the OUN, the UPA, and the Ukrain- 
ian auxiliary police.”” However, only a small number of studies have specifically exam- 
ined the role of the Ukrainian militia and the auxiliary police in the mass murders of 
Jews.” The overall extent of the OUN and the UPA links to the militia and the police and 


22 Himka, The Lviv Pogrom; Alexander Kruglov (ed.), Sbornik dokumentov ob unichtozhenii natzistami 
evreiev Ukrainy v 1941-1944 godakh [Collection of documents concerning annihilation of Jews of 
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their leaders and members involvement in the genocide of Jews remain largely undeter- 
mined. 

There is a lack of studies of the role of the OUN and the UPA in the murder of 
non-Jewish victims, including Ukrainians, Poles, Russians, Belarusians, and Roma. Nazi 
genocidal policy envisioned, for instance in ‘Generalplan Ost’, and partly succeeded ina 
physical elimination of a significant part of these Slavic peoples and Roma regarded by 
Nazi ideology and leadership as racially inferior.” This policy differed in its scope and 
methods from the intended and largely implemented complete annihilation of Jews. 
However, such policy of the annihilation of significant parts of ethnic groups fits defi- 
nitions of genocide specified by the UN Genocide Convention and many researchers of 
genocide. It is also comparable to other cases of mass annihilation of significant parts of 
ethnic or social groups, such as Armenians in Turkey and kulaks — rich peasants — and 
upper classes in Stalin’s Soviet Union, in particular in Soviet Ukraine during the artifi- 
cial famine of 1932/1933 that also included other peasants resisting collectivization and 
grain requisition.*” The overwhelming majority of the estimated 27 million of people 
who died during the Second World War in the Soviet Union, including about seven mil- 
lion in Ukraine, perished as a result of Nazi-genocidal population policy that relied not 
only on the mass killing of civilians and POWs, but also on the deliberate creation of 
conditions that resulted in their death from the deprivation of food, shelter, and medical 
care.*! 

About 4,000-6,000 members of auxiliary police formations in Volhynia in March 
through April 1943 deserted their police units or with their entire units on an OUN 
order.” These former policemen and commanders had a key role in the formation of the 
UPA, established in Volhynia in spring 1943. However, the previous role of these UPA 
members as auxiliary police in the mass murder operations is often ignored or mini- 
mized by many Ukrainian historians. For example, one study maintains that, as of the 
beginning of 1944 16 percent out of 1,445 UPA members in the Bohun military district 
had previously served in German police and military formations. Nevertheless, their 
UPA personnel files referred only vaguely to previous service and rank in “foreign 
armies’, and no mention of previous service in police formations.** In some of the apolo- 
getic works, this lack of specific information about police service is interpreted as if there 
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were no police service. Such authors also inflate the total membership of the UPA by, for 
example, uncritically citing German and Soviet estimates or postwar OUN publications, 
which often put the UPA membership at around 100,000 or even more with the intent of 
driving down the percentage of UPA members actually involved in Nazi crimes.*4 

One can estimate on the basis of information reported by top commanders of the 
UPA that its maximal membership was 19,000 to 22,000. The data provided by UPA 
commanders concerning strength of their units is much more reliable than German or 
Soviet military and intelligence estimates or estimates made by historians and the OUN 
and UPA exiles in the West. A detailed description of the strength of UPA units in doc- 
uments seized by the Soviet security forces from Dmytro Klyachkivsky, the commander 
of the UPA-North, shows that the maximum strength of the UPA-North and the UPA- 
South reached about 7,000 by April 1944. Afterwards, the Soviet advance swiftly deci- 
mated their numbers, which dropped to 2,600 by September 1944.°° Oleksander Lutsky 
testified that the strength of the UPA-West, which he organized and commanded at first, 
reached 12,000 to 15,000 by March 1944.*° 

Some studies argue that the mass murder of Poles committed by the UPA constituted 
genocide.” However, the mass murder of Poles in Volhynia by the UPA cannot be classi- 
fied as genocide because there is no evidence of the intent of the OUN and the UPA to 
eliminate entire or a significant part of the Polish nation, and their anti-Polish actions 
were mostly limited to a relatively small region of Ukraine. The UPA conducted a cam- 
paign of mass terror against the Polish minority in Volhynia in 1943 and, to a lesser 
extent, in Galicia in 1944 with an aim of ethnic cleansing.** 

Some studies estimate Polish casualties of the OUN and the UPA at some 130,000, 
including 40,000-60,000 in Volhynia.*” However, these estimates are inflated because of 
the unwarranted extrapolation of the casualties from the known locations of the mass 
murders of Poles to locations where information about murders of Poles is lacking, or 
where no Poles or very small number of them lived. The Polish casualty numbers are also 
inflated because of the inclusion of victims of other nationalist formations, the Ukrain- 
ian police, SS Galicia Division, unidentified ‘Ukrainians’, and even pro-Soviet militia, or 
unjustified assumptions about the scale of the movement of Poles and the losses of the 
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Polish population attributed to German actions. A more reliable preliminary estimate of 
35,000 casualties in Volhynia is derived on the basis of both documented casualties, 
adjusted to exclude casualties that are not linked to actions of the UPA in 1943/1944, and 
demographic changes of the Polish population adjusted for undercounting excessive 
deaths and other losses linked to German genocidal policies and the number of Poles 
drafted into the Polish Army in 1944/1945. Although a significant proportion (at least 
ten percent) of the ethnic Poles in Volhynia was killed by the UPA, the Polish casualties 
comprised about one percent of the prewar population of Poles in territories where the 
UPA was active and 0.2 percent of the entire ethnically Polish population in Ukraine and 
Poland.*° 


The OUN, the UPA, and the Nazi Genocide 


The analysis of 119 biographies of the top echelon of OUN-B and UPA leaders in Ukraine 
shows that at least two third (66 percent) of them served in the regional and local police, 
militia, and administration, the Nachtigall and Roland Battalions, Bergbauern-Hilfe 
(the Sushko Legion), the SS Galicia Division, studied in German or German-sponsored 
military and intelligence schools, or collaborated in various capacities with intelligence 
and security agencies of Nazi Germany, primarily at the beginning of the Second World 
War. At least 42 percent of the OUN-B and UPA leaders and commanders were in the 
auxiliary police, militia, the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201, militia or police schools, 
and other police and quasi-police formations. Twenty nine percent of them were in intel- 
ligence, military, and security schools in Germany and German-occupied Poland. 14 per- 
cent of the OUN and UPA top rank had positions in the regional and local administra- 
tion in Ukraine during the occupation. Twelve percent were in the Nachtigall and Roland 
Battalions and Bergbauern-Hilfe and three percent in the SS Galicia Division and other 
German and Axis military formations (Table 1). 


40 Hrytsiuk, Vtraty, 249-70; Siemaszko/Siemaszko, Ludobojstwo, 1045-1057; TsDAVO, Fond 582, Opys 11, 
Sprava 12 [Editorial note: Recognizing that both Polish and Ukrainian scholars tend to maximize their 
own losses at each other's hands, while minimalizing the losses of their rivals, Keith Lowe gives what he 
calls “the most conservative estimates” of around 50,000 Polish civilians killed in Volhynia and 20,000 
Ukrainian civilians; see: Keith Lowe, Savage Continent: Europe in the Aftermath of World War I, New 
York/St. Martins 2012, 219]. 
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Collaboration of the OUN-B leaders and UPA commanders with Nazi Germany and other 
Axis countries during the Second World War (in percent)" 


Top rank Middle rank 
UPA* SB OUN-B, UPA* SB OUN-B, 
SB, SB, 
UChKh, & UChKh, & 

UPA UPA 
Police/militia and other 58 36 4” 49 5 Al 
similar formations 
Nachtigall & Roland 
battalions and Bergbau- 16 7 12 25 0 20 


ern-Hilfe (Sushko Legion) 


SS Galicia Division and 
other German & allied 1 0 3 8 0 7 
military formations 


Local and regional 
administration 


Intelligence, military, and 
security schools 


Intelligence and security 


: 28 21 28 5 0 5 
agencies 
Total, percent** 78 64 66 66 23 55 
Total, number of persons 69 14 119 165 13 210 


* Excludes the SB (Security Service) and the Ukrainian Red Cross (UChKh), which were controlled by the 
OUN-B but also acted, respectively, as the security service and the medical service of the UPA. 

Total percent reflects all forms of collaboration, which in many cases of OUN and UPA leaders and com- 
manders included more than one form of collaboration. 


German, OUN-B, and Soviet archival documents, testimonies, and historical studies 
indicate that a minimum of 28 percent of the top leaders and commanders of the OUN-B 
and the UPA worked for, or collaborated in other ways with, the German intelligence 
and security agencies. This included primarily the military intelligence office of the High 
Command of the German Armed Forces (Amt Auslands/Abwehr der Oberkommando 
der Wehrmacht), and to a lesser extent, the I-C departments in the German Army High 
Command (Oberkommando des Heeres) and at the Division level, as well as for the Ger- 
man Security Police (Sicherheitspolizei — SiPo) and Security Service (Sicherheitsdienst 


41 Calculated from Sodol, Ukrainska; Litopys UPA; archival documents from the HDA SBU archive, state 
archives of Volyn and Rivne Oblasts, various memoirs and testimonies of former OUN and UPA leaders, 
and other historical studies and archival documents. 
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— SD). Adding participation in intelligence and security services schools; Bergbau- 
ern-Hilfe, which was organized by Abwehr and the OUN for use in the war against 
Poland; and Nachtigall and Roland Battalions, which were organized by Abwehr and the 
OUN-B for use in the war against the Soviet Union, at least 48 percent of the top UPA 
commanders collaborated formally or informally with the German intelligence and 
security services during the war. Similar evidence indicates that such collaboration was 
typically sanctioned by the OUN and UPA leadership. It involved intelligence-gather- 
ing, sabotage, and other such activities against Poland and the Soviet Union. The organi- 
zational collaboration of the OUN-B with the German security and intelligence agencies 
took place primarily from the 1930s until the end of the summer of 1941, when these 
agencies started mass arrests of OUN-B leaders and members. It resumed to a significant 
extent since the beginning of 1944 following negotiations of OUN-B and UPA leaders in 
Ukraine with representatives of Abwehr, I-C, the Security Police (SiPo) and SD, and ter- 
minated only with the defeat of Nazi Germany. There is evidence that chief OUN-B and 
UPA leaders, such as Stepan Bandera, Mykola Lebed, Yaroslav Stetsko, Roman Shuk- 
hevych, Dmytro Kliachkivsky, and Vasyl Kuk, were involved in organizing or personally 
carrying out this collaboration.” 

The analysis of 210 biographies of mostly middle-rank OUN-B and UPA leaders in 
Ukraine, such as commanders of regiments (zahin), battalions (kurin), and companies 
(sotnia); members of command and staff of military districts; and commanders of train- 
ing schools, the Security Service (SB), and the medical service; and regional leaders of 
security, propaganda, female, and other sections of the OUN-B, produces a similar pat- 
tern. More than half (55 percent) of them collaborated with Germany and its Axis allies 
in occupied Ukraine, Poland, and Belarus. Specifically, a minimum of 41 percent of 
them were in the police/militia, the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201, and other police 
formations, 20 percent in the Nachtigall and Roland Battalions and Bergbauern-Hilfe, 
eight percent in intelligence, military, and security schools, seven percent in the SS Gali- 
cia Division and other German military formations, and four percent in the local and 
regional administration. In addition, at least five percent collaborated with Abwehr or 
Romanian intelligence (see table). 

The percentages of Nazi collaborators among the OUN-B and UPA leadership are 
likely to be higher since information concerning their activities at the beginning of the 
war is not available in many cases. A large numbers of them were in OUN-B marching 
groups, which organized militia and administration mainly in Western Ukraine in the 
summer of 1941. 


42 Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Henry Field Papers, Box 52, Folder “1964”; National Archives, Depart- 
ment of State Confidential Decimal File, Case 800.20211/Matzejko; Litopys Ukrainskoi, Vol. 27 (1997), 
180-236; OUN, 241-243, 317, 426/427; State Archive Branch of the Security Services of Ukraine (HDA 
SBU), Fond 13, Sprava 372, Vol. 001, 034, 035, 057. 
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This biographical analysis shows that the UPA was controlled by the Bandera faction 
of the OUN. Atleast 90 percent of the top commanders of the UPA, including its security 
and medical services, were members of the OUN-B or its youth branch, while one percent 
belonged to the OUN-M prior to joining the UPA. At least 56 percent of middle-ranked 
UPA commanders belonged to the OUN-B or its youth wing, and four percent were for- 
mer members of the Melnyk faction. The extent of the OUN-B control of the UPA is likely 
to be larger, since the information concerning the party memberships of the four percent 
of its top echelon and 27 percent of its middle-ranked command are not available. 

The upper OUN-B and UPA leadership was comprised of 71 percent Galicians, 20 
percent Volhynians, six percent from historically Eastern Ukraine (pre-1939 Soviet 
Ukraine), and one percent from Bukovyna. The middle echelon included 53 percent 
from Galicia, 17 percent from Volhynia, five percent from historically Eastern Ukraine, 
two percent from Transcarpathia, and one percent from Bukovina, while the birthplace 
region of 19 percent is unknown. The analysis identified 0.3 percent non-Ukrainians, in 
particular, no Jews among the 329 top- and middle-ranked OUN and UPA leaders. The 
single non-ethnic Ukrainian was an Azeri middle-ranked UPA commander, who 
defected to the UPA-North along with some 160 other Azeris from a police formation.” 

At least 78 percent of the top- and 66 percent of middle-ranked UPA commanders 
collaborated with Nazi Germany.’ Minimum more than half (68 percent) of the top- 
ranked and about half (49 percent) of the middle-ranked members of the UPA had prior 
service in police or militia during the German occupation. Former policemen, who 
served in various police or militia formations in German-occupied Ukraine, Poland, 
and Belarus, held, at various times, the following top positions in the Ukrainian Insur- 
gent Army: supreme commander and the chief of the general staff of the UPA, com- 
manders or chiefs of staffs of all three areas (the UPA-North, the UPA-West, and the 
UPA-South), and commanders or chiefs of staff of at least ten out of eleven military dis- 
tricts. At least 62 percent of the commanders of military battalions and companies in the 
UPA-North and the UPA-South as of 1944 previously collaborated with the Germans, 
including 54 percent who served in police formations.* 

A large number of the top commanders of the UPA served in the Schutzmannschaft 
Battalion 201 the end of 1941 until the end of 1942. For example, the former officers of 
this police battalion included Roman Shukhevych, Oleksander Lutsky, and Vasyl Sydor. 
Shukhevych was one of the leaders of the OUN-B after the OUN split in 1940 and the 
supreme commander of the UPA from 1943 until he was killed by the Soviet security 


43 Sodol, Ukrainska, Vol. 2, 107-108. 

44 Excludes the Security Service (SB) and the Ukrainian Red Cross (UChKh) of the OUN and the UPA. 

45 Calculated from Sodol, Ukrainska; Litopys UPA, Vol. 14, Kyiv 2010, 71-79; other volumes of Litopys UPA, 
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oirs and testimonies of former OUN and UPA leaders. 
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forces in 1950. Oleksander Lutsky organized and became the first commander of the 
UPA-West, which was based mainly in Galicia. Vasyl Sydor served as the commander of 
UPA-West from 1944 to 1949. 

Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 likely was involved in shooting operations against 
Jews and Belorussian under German occupation.** The highly disproportionate number 
of Soviet partisans that the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 reportedly killed in Belarus 
(more than 2,000) compared to its own losses (49) indicates that the majority of the par- 
tisans were civilians murdered under the pretext of anti-partisan operations.” 

Many top regional commanders of the UPA and regional leaders of the OUN-B 
served as militia or police commanders in German-occupied Ukraine. For example, 
Mykola Kovtoniuk (Yakymchuk), the commandant of the Lutsk city militia in the sum- 
mer of 1941 and an OUN-B leader in the Volyn Oblast, became the first commander of 
the Turiv district of the UPA-North.*8 Omelian Hrabets, the leader of the OUN-B in the 
Rivne Oblast in 1941/1942 and the commander of the UPA-South in 1943/1944, headed 
the regional militia in Rivne in the summer of 1941. Archival documents and eyewit- 
ness reports indicate that the OUN-controlled militia assisted in the mass shootings in 
these two largest Volhynian towns in the summer of 1941, and that at least 1,500 people 
were killed, primarily Jews and significant numbers of Ukrainians, Russians, and Poles.” 
Similarly, Stepan Yanishevsky, a deputy commander of the police in Vinnytsia in 1941- 
1943, became the acting head of the Zahrava district of the UPA-North.” 

At least 36 percent of former police commanders and members occupied leading 
positions in the SB OUN-B, which also served as the security services of the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army. For example, Yaroslav Diakon, the head of the SB in the Lviv Oblast in 
1942-1944 and the acting head of the SB OUN-B in 1947/1948, commanded the auxil- 
iary police in the town of Bobrki in the Lviv Oblast and took part in the mass shootings 
of Jews in this town in April 1943.°° Panas Kovalchuk, a commander of the police in the 
town of Torchyn in the Volyn Oblast, participated in the mass shootings of more than 
3,000 Jews anda large number of Ukrainians in 1941/1942, and then he became the head 
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of the SB in the Volyn Oblast in 1943/1944 and the head of the SB of the North-Western 
area of Ukraine in 1948/1949. 

Simultaneous and coordinated mass defections of the auxiliary police units across 
Volhynia on OUN-B orders and subsequent joining in the UPA by the majority of them 
indicate that the Bandera faction exercised de-facto control over a significant part of the 
police in Volhynia. For example, analyses of OUN-B reports, archival documents, eye- 
witness interviews, and Soviet reports indicate that a significant proportion, or all 
policemen and/or their commanders from 95 percent of 62 regional and district centers 
that existed in January 1943 on the territory of the former Volhynian Voivodeship (the 
Volyn Oblast, the Rivne Oblast, and the Kremenets area) had abandoned their service in 
1943 and joined the UPA. Such information concerning the five percent of small district 
centers (Ludvypol [Sosnove], Radyvyliv, and Sedlyshche) are lacking. 

Nearly the entire Schutzmannschaft battalion 103 and significant percentages of 
officers and members of Schutzmannschaft battalions 101, 102, 104, 105, 109, 114, and 
201 joined the UPA, primarily from the spring of 1943 until the end of the year.** Each of 
these battalions included several hundred servicemen. Mass desertions to the UPA in 
1943 included other police formations, such as railroad police in the Kovel area and 
about 300 members of the agricultural police school, which was formed on the basis of a 
militia school that was created by the OUN-B in Lutsk in the summer of 1941.°° OUN-B 
and UPA reports indicate that they were joined by at least several hundred policemen 
from Central and Eastern Ukraine, plus at least a few hundred members of the police 
formations created from national minorities among Soviet POWs, such as Azeries. 
Many members of the Taras Borovets (Taras Bulba) and the OUN-M armed formations, 
which were incorporated into the UPA by force, served in militia/police units controlled 
by Borovets and the OUN-M. In the summer of 1941, Borovets organized with German 
approval Poliska Sich, which served as a militia. Its members assisted in the mass murder 
of the Jews, for instance, in Olevsk.** Borovets turned a part of his militia in 1942 into a 
nationalist partisan formation that was initially called the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(UPA), while its other part joined the auxiliary police.” 
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Comprehensive analyses of historical studies, and testimonies of archival documents, 
publications, and testimonies concerning all district centers and main towns, as well as 
police battalions and schools in Volhynia and the defections of specific police forma- 
tions and commanders to the UPA indicates that some 6,000 to 8,000 former policemen 
and militiamen joined the UPA on OUN-B orders there in 1943. The total comprised 
more than half of all UPA members at least until the end of 1943. In the UPA-North and 
the UPA-South, the former policemen constituted the absolute majority at least until the 
beginning of 1944. As noted, the UPA-North and the UPA-South units included about 
7,000 members by the time of the Soviet advance in January/February 1944.** The UPA- 
West was established in December 1943 on the basis of the Ukrainian People’s Self- 
Defence (UNS), which was organized by the OUN-B in Galicia in the summer of 1943 to 
counter a raid bya large Soviet partisans unit led by Sydir Kovpak, and transformed into 
the UPA-West in December 1943. According to the testimony of Lutsky, the organizer of 
the UNS, he had about 2,000 members under his command in August 1943 and 5,000 to 
6,000 members by December 1943. Most of UNS top commanders, including Lutsky, 
served as police commanders under the Germans during the war.” 

There are estimates that from 1,000 to 3,000 members of the SS Galicia division, many 
of whom served previously in various auxiliary police formations, joined the UPA, pri- 
marily the UPA-West. At least a couple of hundred members of the 4" and 5‘ Galician 
regiments, which initially fulfilled police functions under SS command and later were 
incorporated into regular units of the SS Galicia Division, also deserted to the UPA.” 
These formations participated in the mass shootings of close to 1,000 Polish residents of 
Huta Pieniacka with assistance from UPA units and in other massacres of Polish civil- 
ians.°' Former members of the police still constituted a significant proportion of the 
UPA members until the early fall of 1944 when the combined strength of UPA-North 
and the UPA-South units declined to 2,600 as a result of Soviet anti-UPA actions, and 
the UPA-West became the main force of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. 

Although two small units existed in Volhynia from the end of 1942, OUN-B forces 
launched the first significant attacks against German forces and Polish civilians only in 
February 1943. These two OUN-B armed formations were organized and led by com- 
manders who previously served in militia or police (Serhii Kachynsky and Hryts Pere- 
hiniak). Kachynsky was one of the organizers and commanders of a militia school in 
Rivne in the summer of 1941 along with Leonid Stupnytski, who became the chief of 
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staff of the UPA-North.® The school trained militia members, who assisted in the mass 
shootings in Rivne conducted by the Germans.™ Kachynsky’s unit formation has been 
often misrepresented by OUN-B and UPA leaders after the Second World War and com- 
memorated by nationalist politicians in contemporary Ukraine, as the creation of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army on October 14, 1942. 

Many of the anti-German attacks attributed to the UPA coincided with the mass 
defections of the Ukrainian auxiliary police in Volhynia in March/April 1943, Many 
locations in Volhynia, in particular an area around a town of Kolky, came under control 
of the UPA asa result of these mass defections.“ 

Analyses of biographies of the OUN-B and the UPA leaders show that the anti-Ger- 
man activities of the UPA and the Bandera faction of the OUN were relatively minor, 
especially compared to the anti-Soviet activity. The leaders of the OUN-B and the UPA 
in Ukraine were much less likely to die consequent to German actions and policies than 
adult Ukrainian civilians. For example, at most, six percent of the top OUN-B and UPA 
leaders in Ukraine, in particular three percent of the top UPA commanders, died as 
result of German actions. In comparison, 54 percent of their upper-echelon leadership, 
including 55 percent UPA commanders, perished as result of actions of Soviet security 
and military forces and their Polish, Czechoslovak, and later East German allies. In addi- 
tion, 20 percent of top OUN-B and UPA leaders were arrested and executed, tried, con- 
victed and imprisoned, or died in detention, on the territory of the Soviet Union and its 
East Central European allies (after 1947); ten percent escaped to the West. None were 
prosecuted in Western countries, and some, such as Mykola Lebed, who headed the 
OUN-B in Ukraine from 1941 to 1943, were used by Western intelligence services, in 
particular the CIA, during the Cold War with the Soviet Union.® 

Similarly, German forces, their Axis allies, or local Ukrainian and Polish auxiliary 
police killed nine percent of the 210 mid-level OUN-B and UPA leaders, in particular 
five percent of the UPA commanders. In many of these cases, the role of their affiliation 
with the OUN and UPA in their death is unclear. For example, many of them were killed 
in 1944 during their attempts to cross the German-Soviet frontline, during arrest 
attempts, or in crossfire. Some perished during random arrests and shootings or were 
confused with Soviet partisans and Soviet underground members who were active in the 
same areas. Conversely, at least 41 percent of the middle-ranked OUN-B and UPA lead- 
ers, specifically 43 percent of the UPA commanders, were killed or committed suicide as 
a result of Soviet actions or the actions of its Polish, Czechoslovak, or Romanian allies. In 
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addition, at least 14 percent were arrested and executed or sentenced in the Soviet Union 
and on the territory of its East European allies after the war. At least six percent of the 
total number of middle-ranked OUN-B and UPA leaders, including six percent of UPA 
commanders, perished at the hands of the SB or were killed by fellow UPA members, 
mostly as suspected Soviet agents, even though declassified Soviet documents confirm 
that only one of them was a Soviet agent. 

At the same time, at least 32 percent of the top-ranked OUN-B and UPA leaders in 
Ukraine were arrested, taken as prisoners, or interned at various times during the war by 
the German security forces, police, military, and other occupation authorities of Ger- 
many and Hungary. However, it is striking that all of them, with the exception of Ivan 
Klymiy, were either released relatively soon or escaped — many more than once. Simi- 
larly, Bandera and the majority of top leaders of the OUN who were arrested or detained 
by the Germans outside of Ukraine were not murdered. German authorities released 
them before the end of the war, in contrast to the majority of Jewish prisoners and Soviet 
POWs. This pattern is analogous among the middle-ranked leadership of the UPA and 
the OUN-B. At least 16 percent of them were arrested by the German police, military, or 
by the Hungarian and Romanian allies of Nazi Germany, but the overwhelming major- 
ity of them (at least 82 percent) were released or escaped. 

Police and militia formations, whose commanders or significant proportions of 
members, following the OUN-B orders, deserted and joined the UPA, participated in 
implementing Nazi genocidal population before they switched their formal allegiance. 
Local Ukrainian police and militia commanders and members assisted in annihilation 
of the Jews by rounding up the Jews and guarding them during the mass shootings, 
catching and killing escapees and survivors, guarding Jewish ghettos, and in some cases 
carrying out themselves mass shootings of Jews 

Analyses of archival documents, OUN-B reports, eyewitness interviews, and Soviet 
documents indicate that police and militia commanders and/or significant proportion 
of police members up to the entire number before joining the UPA served in such capac- 
ity in the majority of cities, towns, and district centers in Volhynia and assisted in carry- 
ing out the mass murders of Jews in Volhynia. However, the participation of individual 
police and militia commanders and in many cases individual police units in specific acts 
of mass murder as well as the specific nature of their involvement in the mass murder 
generally cannot be determined precisely due to lack of data. 

Therefore, the total number of the Jews who lived at the beginning of the German 
occupation or were shot in these locations from June 1941 until the spring of 1943 pro- 
vides the maximum estimate of the numbers of Jews killed by the German occupation 
authorities with assistance of the OUN-B and UPA leaders and members. Approximate 
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numbers of the Jews who were shot or killed by other means with the help of local police 
or militia in the biggest of the cities, towns, and district centers, in which OUN-B and 
UPA members commanded the local police or militia formations or in which significant 
proportions of the policemen defected to the UPA, were as follows: 22,000 to 23,000 in 
Rivne; 19,000 in Lutsk and Volodymyr-Volynsky; 15,000 to 18,000 in Kovel; 14,000 in 
Sarny; 9,000 to 13,000 in Dubno; 8,000 in Kremenets; 6,500 to 10,500 in Ostroh; 5,000 in 
Korets; 4,500 in Kostopil; 4,000 in Rozhyshche; 3,500 in Kamin-Kashyrskyi; 3,000 to 
4,000 in Luboml and Horokhiv; 3,000 in Berestechko, Berezno, Torchyn, Tuchyn, and 
Ustyluh; 2,500 to 3,000 in Vyshnevets; 2,500 in Olyka, Matsiiv (Lukiv), Rafalivka, and 
Ratno; 2,000 to 3,000 in Mezhyrich; 2,000 to 2,500 in Manevychi; 2,000 in Kolky, 
Lanivtsi, Mizoch, Shumsk, and Volodymyrets; 1,500 in Lokachi, Mlyniv, Oleksandriia, 
Porytsk (Staryi Porytsk), Turiisk, and Vysotsk; 1,000 to 1,500 in Klevan; 1,000 in 
Hoschsha and Pochaiv; 900 in Ozutychi; 750 in Ostrozhets; 700 in Demydivka, and 300 
in Kivertsi.”” 

In Volhynia, the Jews accounted for more than 200,000 among the estimated 400,000 
to 500,000 victims of the Nazi population policy implemented against the local popu- 
lation, which consisted of mostly Ukrainians and Poles, and among Soviet POWs, who 
mostly included Russians and Ukrainians.® An estimated 48,000 Soviet POWs were 
shot or perished from deliberately created conditions that involved hunger, diseases, and 
forced labor in POW camps in the Volyn Oblast, including 25,000 in Volodymyr-Volyn- 
sky, 12,000 in Kovel, and 10,500 out of 14,000 in Lutsk. In the Rivne Oblast, 68,000 
POWs were killed, including 30,000 in Rivne, and in POW camps in Dubno, Ostroh, 
Kostopil, and Korets.® 

Although the issue is still not well-researched, archival documents indicate that the 
local militia and police forces that served in Volhynian towns with POWs camps and 
joined the UPA in 1943 were used in 1941-1943 in capturing, transporting, and guard- 
ing the Soviet POWs and assisting in mass shootings of the POWs. For example, the mili- 
tia in Lutsk, under the command of Kovtoniuk (Yakymchuk) and other OUN-B leaders 
and members, suchas Oleksander Kohut, captured and handed over many Soviet POWs, 
including Ukrainians, to the German police in the summer of 1941.” German occupa- 
tion authorities deployed the Ukrainian auxiliary police to guard Soviet POWs at Stalag 
360 in Lutsk.”! The militia in the Kremenets area fulfilled similar functions.” 
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Even though two factions of the OUN often acted as rivals and resorted to killing one 
another, many OUN-M leaders, who served as police commanders and were likely 
involved in the mass murder of Jews and Ukrainians, were given commanding positions 
after they joined the UPA. For example, Ivan Kediulych, one of OUN-M leaders in West- 
ern Ukraine, became a commander of a territorial unit in the UPA-West.” In the fall of 
1941, he and other OUN-M leaders were the organizers and commanders of the Kyiv 
Kurin and the city police in German-occupied Kyiv. There were other OUN-M members 
who served in the police or OUN-M marching groups, in particular, in the Bukovynian 
Kurin that organized local police, and who later joined the UPA.” First OUN-M organ- 
izers of Kyiv police and some units under their command arrived in Kyiv before the 
shooting of nearly 34,000 Jews in Babyn Yar (Babi Yar) in the end of September 1941.7 
There is evidence of the involvement of these police units in this and other mass shoot- 
ings of Jews and Ukrainian and Russian civilians and POWs in Babyn Yar and other 
locations in Kyiv City.” 

Similarly, before their desertion to the UPA, the auxiliary police and its commanders 
helped to implement German efforts to annihilate a large proportion of the Ukrainian 
population, both directly through mass shootings and indirectly through deliberate 
creation of such conditions as starvation, hard forced labor, burning of dwellings, and 
deprivation of medical care.” Local police in Ukraine, in particular Volhynia, assisted 
German occupation authorities in mass killings of residents of entire villages, numerous 
shootings of civilian hostages and of people who hid Jews and Soviet POWs or violated 
other laws and regulations that were punishable by death, such as violating curfew, trav- 
eling without authorization, and keeping radios and pigeons. The police rounded up 
people for forced labor, burned villages, and confiscated food that resulted in death of a 
significant number of Ukrainians from exposure, hunger and diseases.” 

For example, police from Ratno, Kovel, Kamin-Kashyrskyi, and Zabolottia, along 
with a company of the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 103, assisted in the mass shootings of 
close to 3,000 Ukrainians, mainly children and women, in the village of Kortelisy and 
the neighboring hamlets in the Volyn Oblast in September 1942.” In the spring of 1943, 
entire units or significant factions of the police from all these locations joined the UPA. 
It is noteworthy that at least seven ex-commanding officers and policemen from these 
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units were appointed as kurin and sotnia commanders, while at least four others occu- 
pied other commanding positions in the UPA, including the SB. Estimates derived from 
these numbers suggest that they likely comprised a majority of the top command of the 
Turiv district that included the whole Volyn Oblast.*! Their police service and evidence 
from testimonies and postwar trials indicate that they were either personally involved, 
likely involved, or bore responsibility as superiors of their police units in the mass mur- 
der of Ukrainians in Kortelisy under German occupation.” Similarly, the auxiliary 
police from Tsuman, most of whom joined the UPA in 1943, helped to carry out the mass 
shootings of more than 130 residents, primarily women and children, in the Ukrainian 
village of Klubochyn and about 50 residents of the Polish settlement of Oborky in 
November 1942.°° 

In addition to the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201, other police battalions, such as 
101, 102, 103, 104, 106, 109, and 114, many of whose members later joined the UPA, par- 
ticipated in mass killings of Jews and so-called anti-partisan operations in Ukraine and 
Belarus, which often involved mass shootings of Ukrainian and Belarusian civilians.“ 
For instance, Schutzmannschaft Battalion 103 participated in mass shootings of Jews in 
Matsiiv, Volodymyr-Volynskyi, Berestechko, Lokachi, and Turiisk.* 

Many OUN-B leaders and members, who collaborated with German intelligence and 
security services, primarily until the end of the summer of 1941, were likely involved in 
the mass murder dictated by Nazi population policy in the occupied Soviet Union. For 
example, documents from Ukrainian, German, Russian, and US archives indicate col- 
laboration, prior to the invasion of the Soviet Union (1939-1941), of OUN-B leaders with 
the SiPo and SD.*° There is evidence that Lebed, who organized and headed the SB 
in 1940/1941, Shukhevych, and many top SB commanders attended a Security Police 
School in Zakopane in 1939-1940, but to identify the individuals and their activities will 
require more research.’ A letter seized and decoded by the NKVD indicates that the 
Security Police requested OUN-B leaders, including Shukhevych and Klymiv, and 
OUN-B regional organizations, specifically in the Volyn Oblast, to compile lists of Soviet 
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activists prior to the German invasion, with the intent of physically eliminating them.** 
OUN-B marching groups, led by Kuk and Klymyshyn, cooperated with the Einsatz- 
gruppen of the SiPo and SD in the formation of the Ukranian militia and in the appre- 
hension and shooting of Jews and Soviet activists in the summer of 1941. 

Similarly, OUN-B reports reveal the collaboration of the leaders of marching (expe- 
ditionary) groups — notably Vasyl Kuk, Yaroslav Stetsko, Yaroslav Starukh, and Mykola 
Klymyshyn — with Abwehr and intelligence sections (I-C) attached to the Wehrmacht 
units in intelligence gathering and sabotage and diversion operations in Ukraine dur- 
ing the German invasion of the Soviet Union in the summer 1941.”° These groups were 
sent by both factions of the OUN to follow the German advance and establish local 
administration and the police in Ukraine. Such collaboration gave the OUN-B march- 
ing (expeditionary) groups the relative freedom of movement and some support from 
the Wehrmacht, and enabled these marching groups and local OUN-B activists to 
establish regional and local militia and administrations, primarily in Galicia, Volhynia, 
the Zhytomyr Oblast, and, to a certain extent, in Kyiv, Khmelnytsky, Vinnytsia, and 
Dnipropetrovsk Oblasts in the summer and early fall of 1941, even after the Germans 
refused to recognize the Ukrainian state proclaimed on June 30, 1941 in Lviv by a 
marching group headed by Stetsko. The militia organized by the OUN-B marching 
groups assisted in mass shootings of Jews, Soviet and Polish activists, and Soviet POWs 
by the Einsatzgruppen and other German formations in the summer and early fall of 
1941.?! 

In many cases, it remains not entirely clear whether collaboration of OUN-B and 
UPA leaders with the German intelligence and security agencies was informal or 
whether it was formal, as was the case with at least some of the leaders of OUN-M 
marching groups, such as Bohdan Onufryk (Konyk) and Stepan Suliatynsky, who used 
their formal service in an Abwehr Special Detachment (Sonderkommando) to orga- 
nize local police and administration in the cities and regions of Kyiv, Poltava, and 
Kharkiv in the fall of 1941.” In these and a large number of other locations in Central, 
Eastern, and Southern Ukraine, the police assisted in the mass murder of Jews, Ukrain- 
ian and Russian civilians, and POWs but the extent of the OUN influence in the police 
in many such locations, with the partial exception of Kharkiv, requires further 
research.” 
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Although the German authorities reorganized the militia into auxiliary police in the 
fall of 1941 and removed and arrested some OUN-B commanders and members, the 
OUN-B continued to maintain a substantial presence and informal control over many 
units of the auxiliary police, especially in Volhynia and Galicia.** However, there was 
also documented activity of SiPo and SD, including Gestapo, directed against the 
OUN-B and the UPA, primarily, from the end of the summer of 1941 until the end of 
1943 and involving mass arrests and, to a lesser extent, shootings.” 

A platoon (chota) of the 31 SMdS battalion (Schutzmannschaft Battalion of SiPo), 
which was also called the Ukrainian Self-Defense Legion, deserted to the UPA in the 
middle of 1944, and a significant number of its commanders and members served in the 
UPA before joining this unit, which was organized by the SD and the OUN-M in Volhy- 
nia in the end of 1943.°° However, most of this battalion was incorporated into the SS 
Galicia Division. While a number of them were prosecuted in the Soviet Union and 
Poland, the majority of this battalion's servicemen found refuge after the end of the war 
in such countries as the UK, the US, and Canada.” 

A large proportion of commanders and members from the 31“ security police and SD 
battalion served in the local militia and police in the Kremenets, Lutsk, and Volodymyr- 
Volynsky areas when these formations assisted in mass murder of Jews, Ukrainians, and 
Poles.** For example, Mykola Nedzevedsky, who was the town and regional police com- 
mandant in Kremenets in 1941-1943, served as an UPA commander after he was forced 
to join it along with many other members of his OUN-M unit in July 1943 and before 
most of them deserted and joined the SiPo Battalion 31 in December 1943.” Most of the 
Volodymyr-Volynsky police, which was under informal control of the OUN-M and the 
OUN-B and participated in local mass shootings of more than 20,000 Jews, Poles, and 
Ukrainians, joined the UPA in 1943. A significant proportion of several dozen members 
of this battalion from the Volodymyr-Volynsky area worked in the police and the SiPo/ 
SD there, and many of them also were later in the UPA. For, example, Petro Glyn was one 
of several 31“ battalion commanders and members, who served in the police or in the 
SiPo/SD in the town of Volodymyr-Volynsky and nearby locations and can be identified 
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97 Preliminary investigations concerning the involvement of Michael Karkoc, who was one of commanders 
of this security police and SD unit, in massacres committed by the legion were launched in Germany and 
Poland after the Associated Press story revealed in 2013 that he was living in the US; https://newsinfo. 
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US, and Canada; see: Klymenko/Tkachov, Ukraintsi, 236-259. 
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by name. Glyn also was an adjutant of an UPA company commander in the same area. 
The main UPA formation there, called Sich, was comprised mostly from former police- 
men from Volodymyr-Volynsky and neighboring towns and districts, and its com- 
mander (Porfyrii Antoniuk) was a police commander in Volodymyr-Volynsky and 
Olevsk before he joined the UPA in the spring of 1943.!°° 

However, when remains of close to 1,500 people were found in 1997 and in 2011-2013 
near a former prison in Volodymyr-Volynsky by Ukrainian and Polish archaeologists, 
Ukrainian and Polish officials, media and experts initially publicly claimed that these 
were Polish victims of the Katyn-style shootings by the Soviet NKVD in 1939-1941. The 
evidence, such as historical studies, archival documents, eyewitness testimonies, Ger- 
man bullets, and predominance of children and women in some of the mass graves, indi- 
cated that these people were shot by the Germans and the police in 1941-1944. The vic- 
tims primarily included local Jews, but also many Poles, specifically interwar Polish 
policemen, a large number of whom joined the AK, and Ukrainian civilians.’ 

The 31" security police and SD battalion is implicated by different sources in the mass 
shootings of Ukrainians, Jews, and Poles in the Volyn Oblast of Ukraine and in Poland. 
For example, analysis of testimonies by eyewitnesses and former battalion members, 
interviews with local residents, archival documents, and the fact of the urgent redeploy- 
ment of this unit from the Kremenets area to the village of Pidhaitsi near Lutsk a day 
before a massacre there indicates a possibility of its involvement in the mass murder of 
21 Ukrainian residents of Pidhaitsi, half of whom were children, on December 3, 1943, 
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under the pretext of a retaliation for the killing of a German soldier." This security 


police unit was responsible for shooting about 100 prisoners from the Lutsk prison on 
the old grounds of the Pidhaitsi School in January 1944. Testimonies by local residents 
and former members of the 31 security police and SD battalion and an exhumation of 
one of the mass graves indicate that the victims of this shooting included both Jews and 
Ukrainians. In the same month, members of the 31 SiPo and SD Battalion located and 
killed more than 70 Jews, who had been hiding ina forest near Pidhaitsi."” Testimonies 
by former legion members implicate the legion, and, specifically, one of its companies 
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under command of Michael Karkoc, in massacres of Polish residents of Korchunky and 
Edvardpole in the Volodymyr-Volynsky area and Chlaniow, Wladislawin, and Ameryka 
in the Lublin Region, and participation in the suppression of the Warsaw uprising in 
1944104 


Conclusion 


The issue of the political rehabilitation and glorification of the Organization of Ukrain- 
ian Nationalists (OUN) and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) became one of the 
central political issues in Ukraine after the Orange Revolution and the Euromaidan. It 
provoked major political and historical controversies and debates in Ukraine and other 
countries. Presidents Yushchenko and Poroshenko, their parties, far right organizations, 
and many Ukrainian historians attempted to recast the OUN-B and the UPA as parts of 
a popular national liberation movement that fought against Nazi Germany and the 
Soviet Union and to present the OUN-B and UPA leaders as national heroes. They 
denied, minimized or justified the involvement of the OUN-B and the UPA leaders and 
members in the mass murder of Jews, Poles, Russians, and Ukrainians. 

The analyses of biographic publications, historical studies, and archival documents 
show that the majority of the OUN-B and UPA leaders and very large proportions of 
their members collaborated with Nazi Germany, mainly in the beginning of the Second 
World War. Nearly half of the top and middle-ranked leaders of these organizations and 
at least until the end of 1943 the majority of UPA members served in various police for- 
mations. They assisted the German occupation authorities in implementing genocidal 
policies towards the Jews, Ukrainians, Russians, and Poles by helping to carry out mass 
shootings and create conditions intended for the physical annihilation of the entire 
Jewish population and large numbers of Ukrainians, Russians, and Poles, specifically in 
Volhynia. The fact that many police commanders and large numbers of policemen in 
various locations and formations followed orders from the OUN-B by deserting en 
masse from their service, in particular in Volhynia in the spring of 1943, and forming the 
basis of the UPA shows that these commanders and police members were de facto con- 
trolled by the OUN-B. 

This study suggests a need for further research of certain issues that remain insufh- 
ciently explored, including the specific extent of the presence of former policemen in the 


104 See: Archive USBU in the Volyn Oblast, Sprava F-253; Klymenko/Tkachov, Ukraintsi; Sol Littman, Pure 
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bution to the war history of the Ukrainian Self-Defense Legion (1943-1945), in: Pamiec i Sprawiedli- 
wosé 2 (2005) 8, 295-327. 
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UPA in Galicia and Bukovyna and the form of collaboration of many OUN-B and UPA 
leaders and members with the intelligence and security agencies of Nazi Germany. The 
involvement of OUN-B leaders and members, who organized and served in regional and 
local administrations, in the mass murders of Jews, Roma, Soviet POWs, and Ukrainian, 
Russian, and Polish civilians during the German occupation also requires further 
research. 
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thank anonymous reviewer, Dominique Arel, Marco Carynnyk, Jeffrey Burds, Alexandra Goujon, 
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for their comments, suggestions, and archival documents concerning various aspects of this study. 
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This study examines the role of political factors in attitudes toward 
World War II in contemporary Ukraine. The research question 
is which factors determine public views of the principal warring 
sides and their leaders in Ukraine. The analysis of the 2012 Kyiv 
International Institute of Sociology survey shows that regional val- 
ues, political party preferences, ethnicity, language, and age have 
significant effects on views of the Red Army and the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army (UPA) during the war and attitudes toward the 
wartime activities of Joseph Stalin and Roman Shukhevych. Public 
perceptions of the German Army and Adolf Hitler in Ukraine do not 
vary much across regions, political parties, and ethnic, language, 
age, and sex groups. 


RESEARCH HYPOTHESES CONCERNING THE POLITICS OF WORLD 
WAR IT IN UKRAINE 


World War II was the most violent conflict in all of human history and 
specifically in the history of Ukraine. Approximately seven million residents 
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of Ukraine perished during the war from 1939 to 1945.' Many Ukrainians 
served in different formations, such as the Red (Soviet) Army, the Wehrmacht 
(German Army), the Polish Army, and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA). 
In independent Ukraine, particularly since the ‘Orange Revolution’ of 2004, 
World War II has become a major political battleground. There are significant 
divisions concerning policies, views, definitions, and commemoration of this 
conflict in contemporary Ukraine.’ 

This article is one of the first academic studies examining national atti- 

tudes toward World War II in post-Soviet Ukraine. This study analyzes the 
role of political factors in the perceptions of this conflict in contemporary 
Ukraine. The research question under examination is which factors affect 
public attitudes toward the principal warring parties active in Ukraine during 
World War II and the wartime activity of the leaders of the Soviet Union, 
Nazi Germany, and the UPA. 
The first hypothesis is that regional factors, such as distinct regional 
political values or cultures, are major determinants of public attitudes in 
Ukraine concerning World War II. Political values or culture refers to the 
shared fundamental norms and orientations of people. These values, norms, 
and orientations are transferred from one generation to another by means of 
political socialization via family, religion, educational institutions, the mass 
media, and other agents of socialization. Political values change gradually 
over long periods of time, in contrast to political attitudes, which are much 
more volatile.’ 

Different political values or cultures emerged in regions of Ukraine 
as a result of distinct regional historical experiences before World War II 
and, to a lesser extent, during the war. These values were transferred from 
one generation to another, and they became major determinants of electoral 
behavior and foreign policy attitudes in Ukraine after it became independent 
in 1991. Nationalist political values evolved in Western Ukrainian regions, 
which experienced Polish, Czechoslovak, and Romanian rule between World 
War I and World War II and came under Soviet rule as result of World 
War II. In addition, Galicia, Bukovyna, and Transcarpathia were ruled by 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire before World War I. In contrast, pro-Soviet 
and pro-Russian political values developed in other Ukrainian regions that 
experienced long periods of Russian and Soviet rule. However, there are 
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also significant value differences within these groups of regions, specifi- 
cally within Western Ukraine among Galicia, Volhynia, Transcarpathia, and 
Bukovyna.* 

Similarly, there were significant regional differences in historical experi- 
ences during World War II in Ukraine, specifically among regions of Western 
Ukraine, such as Galicia, Volhynia, Bukovyna, and Transcarpathia, and in 
the East and the South. Personal experiences of the war are likely to be 
transmitted by people who lived during that period to their children and 
grandchildren through family socialization. The regional differences during 
the war involved variations in the occupation regimes of Nazi Germany and 
its Romanian and Hungarian allies and differing levels of activity of the Red 
Army, Soviet partisans, and the UPA. Galicia and Volhynia were incorpo- 
rated into Soviet Ukraine as a result of a military takeover by the Red Army 
in 1939 under provisions of the secret Molotov-Ribbentrop pact between 
the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany. In 1940, Bukovyna came under Soviet 
control in a similar way. The German occupation of most Western regions 
lasted from the start of the German invasion in the summer of 1941 until 
1944, and this occupation was longer compared to the occupation of the 
geographically Eastern regions.? 

At least 5 million of the residents of Ukraine served in the Red Army, 
including its top echelon, during World War II.° Western Ukrainians were, 
on average, drafted into or volunteered for the Soviet military later than res- 
idents of most other Ukrainian regions, because the Soviet forces in Western 
Ukraine were either defeated or retreated soon after the German attack 
in 1941 without being able to implement a large-scale mobilization there. 
Similarly, Soviet partisans, whose maximum number in Ukraine reached 
about 50,000 people in the end of 1943, were less active and numerous 
in Western Ukraine, especially Galicia, Transcarpathia, and Bukovyna, than 
in the Center and to a lesser extent in the East and the South.’ The majority 
of Soviet partisans who were active in Volhynia and Galicia were sent there 
as part of raiding units from Central Ukraine. 

In contrast, the UPA was active primarily in Western Ukraine. It was 
created by the Stepan Bandera faction of the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists (OUN-B) in Volhynia in the spring of 1943, and later, it extended 
its operations to Galicia and Bukovyna and neighboring regions in the 
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Center. An estimate, based on information reported by the UPA comman- 
ders concerning the strength of their units, puts the maximal membership of 
the UPA in the beginning of 1944 at about 20,000—23,000 with the majority 
being from Galicia.* This estimate includes members of its Security Service, 
which also acted as the security service of the OUN-B. 

Similarly, the SS ‘Galicia’ Division was formed in 1943 under German 
command from Ukrainians of this region. Galician Ukrainians formed the 
backbone of such smaller German military formations as the Nachtigall 
Battalion and the Roland Battalion. These two battalions were disbanded 
soon after they entered Ukraine, along with other advancing German 
forces in 1941. Many of their members continued their service in the 201st 
Schutzmannschaft Battalion until the end of 1942 and then joined the UPA 
in 1943. In contrast, residents of the Central, Eastern, and Southern Ukraine, 
were much more likely to serve under German command in the Vlasov Army 
and other smaller collaborationist formations that were recruited, primarily, 
from Soviet POWs. At least a significant proportion of them joined these 
formations to escape POW camps in which majority of the prisoners per- 
ished as a result of the Nazis’ genocidal policies. In contrast, the SS ‘Galicia’ 
Division, the Nachtigall Battalion, and the Roland Battalion were recruited 
from volunteers. 

The second research hypothesis is that political party preferences in con- 
temporary Ukraine are a significant determinant of attitudes toward World 
War II. Parties of different political orientations express varying approaches 
toward key issues of Ukrainian history, including this war. Supporters 
of nationalist parties, such as Svoboda and Our Ukraine, are likely to 
embrace different views concerning the war, compared to supporters of 
pro-Communist or pro-Russian parties, such as the Communist Party and 
the Party of Regions. For example, Viktor Yushchenko, President of Ukraine 
from 2005 to 2010 and a leader of the Our Ukraine Bloc, which included his 
party and other nationalist parties, promoted as a centerpiece of his policy 
commemoration of the UPA as fighters for the Ukrainian independence and 
national heroes. For instance, Yushchenko awarded the Hero of Ukraine title 
to Roman Shukhevych, the supreme commander of the UPA. He and his bloc 
advocated reconciliation between veterans of the Soviet Army and the UPA. 

Svoboda, a radical nationalist party, which won regional elections in 
Galicia in 2010 and won 10.5 percent of the national vote in the 2012 parlia- 
mentary elections, promoted similar policies, not only concerning the UPA 
but also concerning the SS ‘Galicia’ Division and the Nachtigall Battalion. 
This party, which was originally called the Social-National Party, combined 
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radical nationalism with elements of neo-Nazi ideology. Svoboda called for 
removal of war monuments to Soviet soldiers, and it blocked, with help of 
violence, public celebrations of Victory Day in Lviv since 2011. 

The Yulia Tymoshenko Bloc (BYuT), which was a key member of the 
Orange coalitions and presented itself as a democratic pro-Western party, 
advanced a populist ideology and did not emphasize its stance on such 
historical memory issues as World War II. However, after the loss in the 
2010 presidential elections, Tymoshenko’s Fatherland party and its leaders, 
including Yulia Tymoshenko, started also to adopt a nationalist rhetoric, and 
they publicly used a greeting that was used by the OUN-B and the UPA 
during the war.’ The greeting ‘Slava Ukraini’ (Glory to Ukraine) and a fascist- 
style hand salute were modeled by the OUN on a basis of similar greetings 
and salutes by other fascist and semi-fascist parties in Germany (the National 
Socialist German Workers Party led by Adolf Hitler), Italy (the National Fascist 
Party led by Benito Mussolini), and Croatia (Ustasha led by Ante Pavelic)."° 
The Fatherland Party, which was led by Arseni Yatseniuk after Tymoshenko’s 
imprisonment, formed an electoral alliance with Svoboda. 

In contrast, the Communist Party of Ukraine (CPU) not only opposed 
the commemoration of the UPA and supported exclusive commemoration on 
the state level of the Red Army and Soviet partisans, but it also advocated 
official use of the Red Flag as the Soviet victory flag over Nazi Germany. 
In addition, Communist Party organizations promoted commemoration of 
Joseph Stalin. For example, a monument to Stalin was erected on the grounds 
of the regional committee of the CPU in Zaporizhzhia. 

Victor Yanukovych and the government led by his Party of Regions 
abandoned official commemoration of the UPA on the national level after 
he became President of Ukraine in 2010. However, the Yanukovych policy 
has allowed a great deal of local autonomy to pursue differing policies of 
historical memory. For instance, a court in the Donetsk Region in Eastern 
Ukraine in 2010 ruled that Yushchenko’s presidential decree awarding the 
Hero of Ukraine title to Shukhevych was illegal because he was not a citizen 
of Ukraine and was not eligible for such an award. In contrast, Shukhevych 
and other UPA and OUN leaders continue to be commemorated on the local 
level in Western Ukraine, especially Galicia and Volhynia. 

The third hypothesis is that ethnicity and language significantly affect 
attitudes in Ukraine toward World War II. Ukrainian nationalists, both during 
the war and in independent Ukraine, have presented the UPA, the SS ‘Galicia’ 
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Division, the Nachtigall Battalion, and the Roland Battalion as Ukrainian for- 
mations that fought for the independence of Ukraine, even though they acted 
under German command. Ethnic Ukrainians and Ukrainian speakers consti- 
tuted the absolute majority of members of these German military formations 
and the UPA. 

For example, ethnic Ukrainians comprised 98percent of the UPA mem- 
bers in the UPA district ‘Bohun’ in the beginning of 1944. There were also 
1 percent Russians, 1 percent other minorities, and no Jews."' In contrast, 
the proportion of Ukrainians and Ukrainian speakers in the Red Army and 
among the Soviet partisans in Ukraine was smaller, and they included a 
significant proportion of ethnic Russians and Russian speakers. For example, 
57 percent of Soviets partisans in Ukraine were ethnic Ukrainians, 25 percent 
Russians, 8 percent Belarusians, 4 percent Poles, and 2 percent Jews. '” 

The fourth hypothesis is that age in an important factor in World War 
II attitudes in Ukraine. Members of the younger generation, who have been 
socialized in the educational system and mass media of independent Ukraine, 
are likely to differ significantly in their views concerning the war, compared 
to older generations, who were socialized during the Soviet period. 


DATA AND METHODOLOGY 


This article starts by examining previous studies and major controversies 
concerning World War I in Ukraine. This section provides an essential back- 
ground for analyzing results of a survey concerning contemporary attitudes 
towards major forces active in Ukraine during the war and their main leaders. 

This study analyses data from a national survey that was commissioned 
by the author and that was conducted in Ukraine by the Kyiv International 
Institute of Sociology (KIIS) in February 2012. The 2012 face-to-face KIIS 
survey of 1,031 respondents was based on a representative national sample 
of adult residents of Ukraine. It included a question concerning support for 
major formations active in Ukraine during World War II: the Soviet Army, 
the German Army, the UPA, and Soviet partisans. Other formations in which 
Ukrainians served during the war, such as the Polish Army, Hungarian Army, 
and the Vlasov Army, because their involvement in the war in Ukraine, were 
much more limited in time and scope. 

Another set of questions measured attitudes toward the wartime activi- 
ties of Stalin (the leader of the Soviet Union and the Soviet Communist Party 
and the supreme commander of the Soviet military forces), Shukhevych (the 
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supreme commander of the UPA, a leader of the OUN-B, and a deputy 
commander of the Nachtigall Battalion and the 201st Schutzmannschaft 
Battalion), and Hitler (the leader of Germany and the Nazi Party and 
the supreme commander of the German military forces). The survey also 
included questions about political preferences, namely the intention to vote 
for political parties, and socio-demographic questions, such as ethnicity, 
language, age, sex, education, place of residence, and region of residence. 


PREVIOUS STUDIES AND MAJOR CONTROVERSIES CONCERNING 
WORLD WAR IT IN UKRAINE 


Previous studies of World War II in Ukraine have been primarily conducted 
by historians. These studies have shown that Ukraine was one of the princi- 
pal battlefields of the war.'’ Large numbers of Ukrainians were fighting for 
different parties during World War I, primarily for the Soviet Union, and 
to a much lesser extent Nazi Germany, Poland, and the UPA. Researchers 
have also examined debates among historians concerning World War II in 
Ukraine, particularly the activity of the UPA and the OUN during the war 
and their coverage in the mass media and school textbooks.“ 

The number of academic studies that have analyzed attitudes con- 
cerning World War II in contemporary Ukraine is limited. A few previous 
survey-based academic studies have mostly examined public opinion con- 
cerning Nazi genocidal policies in Ukraine and concerning Stalin and Stepan 
Bandera.'? Non-academic polls, generally, have presented overall attitudes 
toward specific aspects of World War II, such as views of Victory Day or per- 
ceptions of such leaders or commanders as Stalin, Hitler, and Shukhevych, 
without explicitly analyzing which factors are main determinants of these 
attitudes.!° Some polls indicated that a significant proportion of Western 
Ukrainians regarded residents of the geographic East and South as Stalinists, 
while significant percentages of people in the East and South perceived 
residents of Western Ukraine as fascists.'” 

The Soviet Ukrainian and nationalist Ukrainian historical memory poli- 
cies and public discourses concerning the place and the role of Ukrainians 
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during World War II differed in many key aspects, and they were politi- 
cized to various degrees. In the Soviet Union, academic studies and historical 
memory policies emphasized the leadership role of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union during the war, which was called the Great Patriotic War 
of 1941-1945. They portrayed mass popular resistance to the Nazi rule by 
Soviet partisans and the communist underground, the multi-ethnic charac- 
ter of the Soviet military, and the Red Army as the liberator of Ukraine. 
However, the size of the Soviet partisan movement and the communist 
underground in Ukraine was inflated during the Soviet times, as was the size 
of German military losses from their activities. Ukrainians were presented as 
making important contributions in all of these aspects, but the leading role 
of Russians was underlined. The Soviet perspective presented the incorpo- 
ration of Western Ukraine in 1939 into the Soviet Union as a unification that 
was supported by Ukrainians. The OUN was portrayed as an organization of 
“bourgeois nationalists” that did not have the support of the working class 
and peasants and that collaborated with Nazi Germany during the war. Soviet 
studies claimed that the UPA was created with German help."® 

A cult of Stalin as a great Soviet and Communist Party leader and mil- 
itary commander who won the war was instituted after the end of World 
War II. The Stalin cult was replaced by a de-Stalinization campaign initiated 
by Nikita Khrushchev in 1956. The de-Stalinization policy was reversed to a 
limited extent during the Leonid Brezhnev era, but Mikhail Gorbachev pur- 
sued a new de-Stalinization campaign. In independent Ukraine, especially 
after the ‘Orange Revolution,’ Stalin was mainly presented as responsible for 
the artificial famine in the beginning of the 1930s that killed approximately 
3 million people in Soviet Ukraine.” 

The Soviet academic and public discourse concerning the war was heav- 
ily politicized and censored, and some historical facts and data were falsified 
to reflect the party line and official ideology. The Soviet studies and mem- 
ory policies omitted or minimized military defeats, mass desertions, and the 
mass surrender of millions of Soviet soldiers and commanders in the first part 
of the Soviet-German war, in particular in Ukraine, for instance, during the 
Kyiv operation in 1941. Soviet studies and public discourse did not acknowl- 
edge the existence of the Soviet-Nazi pact, which enabled the Soviet Union 
to incorporate most of Western Ukraine. War crimes were covered up that 
had been committed on the orders of the Soviet leadership, in particular by 
Stalin and by the Soviet secret police during World War II in Ukraine, such as 
the mass murder of prisoners in Western Ukrainian cities and towns follow- 
ing the German invasion in June 1941 and the mass killing of Polish POW 
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officers and policemen in the Kharkiv Region of Eastern Ukraine during the 
Katyn operation in 1940. 

After the break-up of the Soviet Union, the Communist Party of Ukraine 
and other pro-communist or pro-Soviet organizations and scholars to various 
degrees continued to present key aspects of the Soviet perspective on World 
War II. They often repeat Soviet claims about a leading role of the Nachtigall 
battalion commanded by Shukhevych in the mass killings during a pogrom 
in Lviv in the beginning of July 1941 about creation of the UPA by the 
German military intelligence (Abwehr).”? However, this perspective, which 
was imposed by the Soviet state on the entire society, lost its Soviet-era status 
as the official and dominant doctrine in academic research, the national 
education system, and the mass media after Ukraine became independent in 
199 1 

Ukrainian nationalist viewpoints on World War II became dominant in 
the Ukrainian diaspora in the West, specifically in the United States, the UK, 
and Canada, after the war. A large number of leaders and members of the 
OUN-B, the OUN-M, the UPA, and other nationalist organizations that col- 
laborated to various degrees with Nazi Germany got refuge in the Western 
countries. The same applies to a large number of commanders and service- 
men of military and police formations, such as the SS “Galicia” Division, the 
31 SMdS battalion, the Nachtigall Battalion, and the 201st Schutzmannschaft 
Battalion, that were formed with involvement of the OUN-M and the OUN-B 
for service under German command during the war. Their veterans pro- 
moted their ideological perspective on the war, while denying or ignoring 
the involvement of these organizations and formations in mass murder.’! 

Many key elements of this perspective were adopted and promoted 
by President Yushchenko and nationalist parties in Ukraine. The nationalist 
historical memory perspective presents the UPA, the SS ‘Galicia’ Division and 
other military formations organized by the OUN-B and the OUN-M in the 
German Army as fighters for Ukrainian independence. The UPA is portrayed 
as a Ukrainian military force that was created in Volhynia in October 1942, 
enjoyed popular support, and was active not only in Western Ukraine but 
also in many Central, Southern, and Eastern regions of Ukraine. The UPA is 
presented not only as anti-Soviet but also as an anti-Nazi military force that 
liberated significant parts of Western Ukraine from German control during 
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the war and which included many Jews and representatives of other nations 
in its ranks.” 

The UPA’s strength and popularity, the extent of the participation of 
Jews and other minorities, and the magnitude of its anti-Nazi activity are 
significantly inflated, while its involvement in the mass murder of Poles dur- 
ing its ethnic cleansing campaign in Volhynia is minimized or justified as a 
retaliation for discriminatory policies of the Polish government before the 
war. Similarly, collaboration of the OUN-B and the UPA with Nazi Germany 
and the involvement of the OUN-B and militia organized by the OUN-B in 
anti-Jewish pogroms and Nazi-led mass executions of Jews, Poles, and those 
deemed as Soviet and Communist activists in Lviv and many other locations, 
primarily in Western Ukraine, is often denied or deliberately ignored.*? The 
same concerns the involvement of the police formations, which formed the 
basis of the UPA in 1943, in Nazi-led genocide of Jews, Ukrainians, Poles, 
Russians, and Belarusians.~“ 

The OUN and its two factions after the split collaborated with the 
German security and intelligence agencies and the German military in cre- 
ation of military and police formations, intelligence-gathering, and sabotage 
and diversions prior and during the invasions and occupation of Poland 
and Soviet Ukraine from the 1930s until the end of the summer or fall of 
1941. This organizational collaboration was suspended by the German side 
which did not accept plans of the OUN-B and the OUN-M to create a quasi- 
independent Ukrainian satellite state allied with Nazi Germany. Since the 
end of 1943, the UPA and the OUN-B leaders conducted secret negotiations 
that resulted in tactical collaboration of the UPA and the Bandera faction 
of the OUN with Abwehr, I-C, and the Wehrmacht, and the Hungarian mil- 
itary, against the Red Army and partisans. It involved, in particular, secret 
agreements by the UPA not to attack the Axis forces, collect and supply of 
intelligence by the UPA, training of radio-operators, and supply of weapons 
to the UPA.” 

There is also evidence of the OUN collaboration with Nazi Germany 
against the United States in the beginning of World War II. For example, 
archival documents show that the U.S. Secret Service, the FBI, the State 
Department, a special intelligence unit created by U.S. President Franklin 
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Delano Roosevelt, and other agencies investigated in 1940-1942 an involve- 
ment of OUN and specifically, OUN-B, members, leaders, and sympathizers 
in a Nazi-led plot to assassinate President Roosevelt. They indicate that 
Christian Zinsser, an agent of German security services who worked under 
cover of a German press attaché in Buenos Aires in Argentina, recruited in 
1940 Hryhori Matseiko with a mission to kill President Roosevelt. Matseiko 
was a leading OUN terrorist who assassinated the minister of internal affairs 
of Poland on the order of Stepan Bandera in 1934. The American, British, 
and Soviet intelligence services reported involvement of the OUN, in partic- 
ular, Matseiko, in assisting role in the assassination of the King of Yugoslavia 
and the Foreign Minister in France in 1934.7° 

The policemen and other ex-Nazi collaborators constituted the majority 
of the UPA members at least until the beginning of 1944, and a significant 
proportion afterwards.” The analysis of biographies of 69 top UPA comman- 
ders shows that at least 72 percent of them collaborated with Nazi Germany 
and its allies. They served in the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201, and other 
police and quasi-police formations (49 percent), intelligence, military, and 
security schools in Germany and Nazi-occupied Poland (29percent), in the 
Nachtigall and Roland Battalions and Bergbauern-Hilfe (the Sushko Legion) 
(16percent), local and regional administration (16 percent), the SS Galicia 
Division (1 percent).** In addition, at least 28 percent of the top UPA com- 
manders, including Roman Shukhevych, Dmytro Kliachkivsky, and Vasyl 
Kuk, collaborated with the German intelligence and security agencies, pri- 
marily, the Abwehr, and to a lesser extent, the I-C and SiPo and SD in the 
beginning or in the end of the war.”? For example, there is evidence that 
Shukhevych, in addition to serving in summer 1941 as a deputy commander 
of the Nachtigall Battalion that was organized by Abwehr, attended a SiPo 
and SD (Gestapo) School in Zakopane soon after the German occupation 
of Poland and oversaw intelligence gathering by the OUN-B in Ukraine on 
Gestapo requests shortly before the German invasion of the Soviet Union.*° 

The UPA was engaged in anti-German activity primarily since its creation 
by the OUN-B in Volhynia in spring 1943 and until the end of 1943. However, 
this activity did not involve large-scale attacks against the Wehrmacht and 
military formations of German allies, such as Hungary and Romania. The 
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analysis of German, Polish, OUN-UPA and Soviet sources concerning spe- 
cific UPA clashes indicates that the overall losses inflicted by the UPA on 
the Axis forces were minimal, and that these losses, most likely, totaled sev- 
eral hundred men killed, primarily, members of police formations, including 
formations created from Poles and Soviet POWs.” 

Three percent of the top UPA commanders were killed by German 
forces, their Axis allies, or local Ukrainian and Polish auxiliary police. Most 
of them were killed in a single ambush on May 13, 1943, or while cross- 
ing the German-Soviet frontline in 1944. In comparison, 55 percent of the 
top UPA commanders, including Shukhevych, died fighting security and mil- 
itary forces of the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, and East 
Germany.” 

The nationalist perspective ignores or denies involvement of the SS 
‘Galicia’ Division in the mass murder. For example, Galician regiments, 
before majority of their members formally joined the SS ‘Galicia’ Division 
and minority joined the UPA in 1944, massacred close to 1,000 Poles in Huta 
Peniatska with assistance of an UPA unit, and they participated in other mas- 
sacres of Polish civilians.*? The 31 SMdS battalion, or the Ukrainian Legion 
of Self-Defense, which was organized by local leaders of the Melnyk faction 
of the OUN (OUN-M) and SiPo and SD in Volhynia in the end of 1943 on the 
basis of OUN-M units, created to a large extent from the local police, had a 
similar record before it was mostly incorporated into the SS ‘Galicia’ Division 
in March 1945.** Significant numbers of its commanders and members were 
incorporated into the UPA before they enlisted in the 31 SMdS battalion or 
joined the UPA while serving in this formation. The 31st battalion units and 
detachments, which comprised most or significant parts of its servicemen, are 
implicated by different sources in numerous mass killings, often conducted 
under a pretext of anti-partisan actions. They included mass executions and 
other similar massacres of Ukrainians and Jews in Pidhaitsi and Ustyluh and 
Poles in Edwardopole, Korchunky, Ameryka, Smoligow, Laskow, Chlaniow, 
and Wladyslawin, and participation in the suppression of the Warsaw upris- 
ing in 1944.° For example, analysis of eyewitness testimonies, interviews 
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with local residents, archival documents, and the fact of an urgent rede- 
ployment of this unit from the Kremenets area to the village of Pidhaitsi 
near Lutsk a day before a massacre there, indicates its likely involvement in 
killing of 20 Ukrainian residents of Pidhaitsi, half of whom were children, on 
December 3, 1943. The same sources indicate that its units executed close to 
200 Lutsk prisoners and Jews in Pidhaitsi in January 1944. 

The nationalist narrative has downplayed the participation of Ukrainians 
in the Red Army, compared to the German military and police formations, 
such as the SS Galicia Division, and in Soviet partisans, compared to the 
UPA. It emphasizes lack of military effectiveness of the Soviet Army and par- 
tisans, their earlier collaboration with Nazi Germany, and their responsibility 
for provoking Nazi mass executions of Ukrainians, for example, in Kortelisy. 
However, the data cited in this article indicate that more Ukrainian served in 
the Soviet military and partisans formations for a much longer period of the 
war compared to those in the German formations and the UPA. Similarly, 
anti-Nazi activity and casualties inflicted on the German Army, its allies, 
and local police were much more significant compared to the UPA. For 
example, an estimate based on incomplete German reports of its losses and 
self-reported losses sustained by the partisan units indicates that the Soviet 
partisans in Ukraine killed about 15,000—25,000 Axis soldiers, policemen, and 
local collaborators, while, as noted, the losses inflicted by the UPA consti- 
tuted about several hundred.*° In contrast to the UPA, former policemen and 
other Nazi-collaborators comprised a small minority of among Soviet parti- 
sans in Ukraine (7 percent) and, especially, their commanders. However, the 
partisan units were subordinated to the NKVD, and a significant proportion 
of partisan commanders in Ukraine previously served in the NKVD.*” 

The nationalist perspective has presented the Red Army and partisans 
as lacking popular support during the war in Ukraine, in contrast to the UPA. 
It characterized Ukrainian soldiers as mobilized into the Soviet Army by force 
and fighting under the threat of executions by the NKVD. Mass surrender or 
capture by German forces of Red Army soldiers in Ukraine in 1941 and 
1942 has been treated as evidence of their anti-Soviet outlook.** The nation- 
alist perspective emphasizes Soviet war crimes, such as mass executions of 
prisoners in Western Ukraine in 1941. It portrays Stalin and Hitler as allies 
who started World War II in 1939 by attacking Poland, which resulted in the 
forced incorporation of Western Ukraine by the Soviet Union. In contrast, the 
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Nazi-led mass murder of Jews, Ukrainians, Russians, Poles, and its genocidal 
nature have been often downplayed or ignored. 

Like their Soviet counterparts, nationalist politicians and historians 
have often employed falsified historical sources or selectively use sources. 
Examples of such falsifications include October 14, 1942, as the date of the 
UPA’s creation, the killing of German General Lutze by an UPA unit, an order 
by Zhukov to expel Ukrainians to Siberia in the end of the war, the German 
invasion of the Soviet Union as a preventive war to stop a Soviet attack, and 
misrepresentation of mostly Jewish victims of Nazi-led executions, whose 
remains were uncovered in 2011-2012 in Volodymyr-Volynskyi as Polish vic- 
tims of Soviet executions.” Many indications of collaboration of the OUN 
and the UPA with Nazi Germany have been either omitted in the pub- 
lished versions of the documents, or such documents remain unpublished 
or unreported. 

Western academic studies on Ukraine and Ukrainians during World War 
II have presented a more diverse perspective. However, with some excep- 
tions, these studies did not offer a comprehensive analysis of Ukraine during 
the war, the German occupation, and Nazi-led mass murder in Ukraine, 
but dealt with Ukraine as part of the analysis of German-Soviet war, the 
Holocaust, and collaboration.*® Many of them, especially during the Cold 
War, offered a distorted view of certain important aspects of this conflict in 
Ukraine. For example, they often explicitly or implicitly equated Ukrainians 
with the OUN and the UPA and the SS ‘Galicia’ Division, Nazi collaborators 
or ‘bystanders.’ Many studies have presented public greetings of the advanc- 
ing German Army in 1941 as evidence of the pro-German and anti-Soviet 
attitudes of Ukrainians, even though their representativeness to the entire 
population of Ukraine cannot be established with great certainty. They have 
argued that these attitudes changed only as a result of the Nazi occupation 
policy. 

Many Western studies have emphasized the collaboration of Ukrainians 
with Nazi Germany, especially in the Holocaust. The often characterized the 
local militia and police as ‘Ukrainian’ even though these formations were in 
many cases organized and de facto controlled by the OUN-B and the OUN-M. 
Similarly, perpetrators of anti-Jewish pogroms in Western Ukraine in the 
beginning of the German occupation were often described as ‘Ukrainians,’ 
even though many of these pogroms, such as in Lviv, were spearheaded 
by militia organized by the OUN-B. Nazi-led executions, which coincided 
with or followed these pogroms, for instance in Lviv, Ternopil, Kremianets, 
Zolochiv, and Zboriv, and which were carried out with assistance of the 
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OUN-organized militia or by the militia itself on German orders, were often 
described as pogroms or parts of the pogroms.*! 

In contrast, the much more numerous participation of Ukrainians in the 
war against Nazi Germany and the crucial contribution of Ukrainians to the 
defeat of Nazi Germany have been ignored or minimized, even though the 
overall number of Ukrainians who fought during the war in the Soviet Army 
and partisans, exceeded the number of their counterparts who served in the 
German military and police formations. The Soviet Union and Red Army 
soldiers and commanders, including Ukrainians, have often been referred 
to as ‘Russia’ and ‘Russians, even in many academic studies published in 
the West after the break-up of the Soviet Union. The Western portrayals of 
Stalin have often treated him as a Russian and have minimized or ignored 
his communist ideology and his Georgian origin.” 

The majority of Western studies, especially during the Cold War, have 
overlooked the genocidal nature of the war and of Nazi occupational polices 
under Hitler’s leadership with regard to Ukrainians, Russians, Belarusians, 
and Poles. The mass murder of several million Ukrainian civilians and POWs 
as a result of the Nazis’ genocidal polices, which involved mass executions 
and mass death as result of artificial starvation and the creation of other unliv- 
able conditions by means of burning entire villages or infectious diseases, 
has often been ignored or attributed to the war or to both Nazi and Soviet 
policies.*? Until the appearance of relatively recent studies, the Wehrmacht 
was generally presented as having no direct role in the mass murder of Jews 
and Ukrainian and Russian civilians and POWs.“ 

In contrast, war crimes committed by the Red Army, including the rapes 
of a large number of women during its occupation of Germany at the end 
of the war, have received much greater publicity in many Western countries. 
However, estimates indicating that the rapes involved a very large propor- 
tion of Soviet soldiers and German women are unreliable and involve large 
margins of error because they are derived from the interpolation of data from 
two hospitals in Berlin to the entire Germany. The studies of the mass rape in 
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Germany by Red Army soldiers have typically ignored that Ukrainians in the 
final stages of the war on the Eastern front, including in occupied Germany, 
comprised a significant proportion and, in some armies, a majority of Soviet 
soldiers.” 

The Western perspective has typically presented the Soviet Union as 
becoming an ally of Nazi Germany as a result of the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact and as jointly occupying and dividing Poland in 1939. However, the 
Soviet alliance with Nazi Germany was mostly tactical and opportunistic, 
in contrast to German strategic and ideological allies, such as Italy, Japan, 
Hungary, Romania, and other Axis powers. The Soviet-German cooperation 
was mainly confined in the beginning of the war to the division of the 
control over a number of East Central European states, such as Poland, and 
the takeover by the Soviet Union of Western Ukraine, Western Belarus, the 
Baltic States, and Bessarabia. 

In Western countries, the role of the Eastern Front, and specifically of 
Ukraine, as the main battlefield of World War II has often been diminished in 
favor of the Western front and the war of the Western allies with Japan. The 
main contribution of the Red Army to the defeat of Nazi Germany has been 
minimized in favor of the US and British contributions and the Lend- Lease 
assistance provided by the United States to the Soviet Union. For example, 
German military losses on the Eastern Front constituted more than three- 
quarters of its total military losses during the war.‘° However, a 1994 Gallup 
poll showed that only 9 percent of Britons, 11 percent of Americans, 21 per- 
cent of Germans, and 25 percent of French respondents believed that the 
Soviet Union contributed most to the defeat of Nazi Germany.” 


SURVEY RESULTS 


The 2012 KIIS Survey shows that the absolute majority of the residents of 
Ukraine, given a choice of the various forces active in Ukraine during World 
War II, support most the Soviet Army (75 percent). In addition, 4 percent 
favor the Soviet partisans. The UPA is a choice of 8percent of the respon- 
dents. In contrast, only 1 percent support the German Army most. The 
relative majorities (41 percent each) of adult Ukrainians have negative views 
of both Stalin and Shukhevych during the war. However, a much greater 
percentage (32 percent) hold very positive or mostly positive views of the 
wartime activities of Stalin compared to Shukhevych (14 percent). The abso- 
lute majority (91 percent) of the respondents regard Hitler’s actions during 
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TABLE 1 Attitudes Towards Activity of Joseph Stalin, Adolf Hitler, and Roman Shukhevych 
During World War II, 2012 KIIS Survey, Percent 


Joseph Stalin Roman Shukhevych Adolf Hitler 
Very positive 9 7 0 
Mostly positive 23 7 1 
Neutral 18 13 3 
Mostly negative 19 11 6 
Very negative 22 30 85 
Don’t know the person 1 21 1 
Don’t know/not sure 8 12 3 
Total, percent 100 100 100 
N 1030 1031 1031 


the war negatively, while only 1 percent express a positive opinion of the 
leader of Nazi Germany (see Table 1). 

Regional differences in contemporary attitudes in Ukraine toward the 
Red Army and the UPA during World War II and the wartime activities of 
Stalin and Shukhevych outweigh all other factors, including political party 
preference, ethnicity, language, and age. Galicia has the lowest level of sup- 
port for the Soviet Army (23 percent) and the highest level of support for 
the UPA (45 percent). Surprisingly, the relative or absolute majorities of peo- 
ple in other regions of historically Western Ukraine (Volhynia, Bukovyna, 
and Transcarpathia), given a choice, express their preference for the Soviet 
Army. The UPA is favored by 24 percent of the respondents in Volhynia, 
even though the UPA was first established in this region by the OUN-B in 
the spring of 1943. Kyiv City and other regions in the geographic Center, 
South, and the East express stronger backing for the Soviet Army (81-89 per- 
cent) and a lower level of the support for the UPA (1-4 percent), compared 
to the Western regions. 

Regional differences in support for Soviet partisans are much smaller. 
It is noteworthy that it is lowest (0 percent) in regions where they did not 
operate, such as Bukovyna, Transcarpathia, and Kyiv City. In contrast, dif- 
ferences in preferences for the Soviet partisans between other regions of 
Western Ukraine (5 percent in Galicia and 4 percent in Volhynia) and the 
South and the East (8 percent and 6 percent, respectively) are within statisti- 
cal margin of error. The regional variation in backing for the German Army 
is not significant. The Wehrmacht is supported by 0 percent—1 percent of the 
respondents in all regions. (Table 2). 

The 2012 KUS Survey shows that the activities of Stalin during World 
War Il are much less popular in Galicia ( percent), Kyiv City (16 per- 
cent), and Volhynia (17 percent) than in the geographic East (40 percent) 
and the South (47 percent). Conversely, the Soviet leader is viewed much 
more negatively in Galicia (74 percent), Volhynia (66 percent), and Kyiv 
City (55 percent) than in the East (30 percent) and the South @2 percent). 
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TABLE 2 Regional Attitudes Towards Major Forces and Leaders During World War I, 


2012 KIIS Survey, Percent 


Center South East 


Kyiv 
Galicia Volhynia Bukovyna Transcarpathia City 
Soviet Army 23 31 74 70 89 
Soviet partisans 5 4 0 0 0 
UPA 45 24 11 9 2 
German Army 0 0 0 0 0 
None 11 16 16 17 5 
Don’t know/not 16 24 0 4 4 
sure 
Total, percent 100 100 100 100 100 
Joseph Stalin 
Positive 9 17 29 33 16 
Neutral 8 15 33 33 14 
Negative 74 66 38 21 55 
Don’t know the 1 0) (0) 13 4 
person 
Don’t know/not 9 2 0) 0 11 
sure 
Total, percent 100 100 100 100 100 
Adolf Hitler 
Positive 1 4 0 4 0 
Neutral 1 2 19 0 4 
Negative 90 89 81 96 93 
Don’t know the 2 0 0 0 4 
person 
Don’t know/not 7 4 0 0 0 
sure 
Total, percent 100 100 100 100 100 
Roman 
Shukhevych 
Positive 70 26 5 13 15 
Neutral 8 19 57 35 31 
Negative 6 21 19 4 26 
Don’t know the 9 15 14 39 7 
person 
Don’t know/not 8 19 5 9 22 
sure 
Total, percent 100 100 100 100 100 
N 106 47 21 23 55 


81 81 89 
5 8 6 
4 1 2 
1 0 1 
5 4 1 
7 7 3 


100 100 =100 


100 100 =100 


0 1 1 
5 1 4 
90 92 92 
1 2 2 
3 5 2 


10 1 3 
15 8 9 
36 59 57 
25 23 23 


100 100. =100 
292 145 342 


The attitudes toward Shukhevych have the opposite regional patterns. He 
is favored by the absolute majority of the respondents in Galicia (70 per- 
cent), compared to a small minority in the South and the East (1 percent 
and 3 percent, respectively). The wartime activities of the UPA leader are 
supported by minorities of people in all other regions. His support ranges 
from 5 percent in Bukovyna to 26 percent in Volhynia. However, nega- 
tive views of Shukhevych in the Western Ukrainian regions are much less 
common compared to the rest of Ukraine. The wartime record of Hitler is 
viewed negatively by the overwhelming majorities of residents of all regions, 
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including Bukovyna (81 percent), Volhynia (89 percent), Galicia (90 percent), 
the Center (90 percent), Kyiv City (93 percent), the South (92 percent), the 
East (92 percent), and Transcarpathia (96 percent). (See Table 2). 

As expected, there are significant differences in attitudes toward major 
World War II belligerents in Ukraine among the supporters of different polit- 
ical parties (Table 3). Potential Svoboda voters are much more likely to side 
with the UPA (42 percent), compared to the Communist Party and Party 
of Regions backers (0 percent and 1 percent, respectively). It is striking, 
however, that half (50 percent) of likely Svoboda voters and majorities of 
likely voters for UDAR, led by Vitali Klitschko (Klychko) (63 percent), Front 
zmin, led by Arseni Yatseniuk (64 percent), and the Yulia Tymoshenko Bloc 
(BYuT) (71 percent) prefer the Red Army over the UPA during the war. Two- 
thirds (68 percent) of supporters of other nationalist and ex-Orange patties, 
including Our Ukraine, led by ex-President Yushchenko, and two parties that 
emerged from Rukh, favor the Soviet Army. 

However, the number of the respondents who declared their inten- 
tion to vote for these parties is too small to examine the views of 
followers of each of these parties separately. The Red Army has the 
highest support among potential voters for the Party of Regions (90 per- 
cent), the Communist Party (89 percent), and other ex-communist parties 
(94 percent).** Conversely, the UPA is preferred choice of 1 percent of the 
Party of Regions voters, 0 percent of the Communist voters, and 6 percent of 
other ex-Communist parties. The preference for Soviet partisans among back- 
ers of major political parties differs much less compared to the UPA support 
(Table 3). 

Similarly, Shukhevych is backed by the majority of potential Svoboda 
voters (57 percent). His support among other nationalist and ex-Orange par- 
ties (23-28 percent) is much higher than among Party of Regions (5 percent) 
and Communist Party (2 percent) voters, but his activities during World War 
Il are embraced by only a minority of the followers of the BYuT (23 percent) 
and of other major parties of this part of the political spectrum. Conversely, 
Stalin’s wartime activities have much greater support among the respon- 
dents who intend to vote for the Communist Party (72 percent), the Party of 
Regions (42 percent), and Strong Ukraine (45 percent), compared to back- 
ers of Svoboda (18 percent), BYuT (20 percent), Front zmin (23 percent), 
UDAR (26 percent), and other nationalist and ex-Orange factions (21 percent) 
(Table 3). 

There are no significant variations in the levels of support for the 
Wehrmacht and Hitler among the backers of different political parties. 
Between 0 and 2 percent of potential voters of all major political parties 
favored the German Army and Hitler. In both cases, this includes supporters 


a The Progressive Socialist Party and the Socialist Party. 
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TABLE 4 Attitudes Towards Major Forces and Leaders During World War II by Ethnicity, 
2012 KIIS Survey, Percent 


Ukrainians Russians Other 
Soviet Army 71 91 73 
Soviet partisans 5 4 4 
UPA 10 1 6 
German Army 1 0 0 
None 6 0 10 
Don’t know/not sure 8 3 7 
Total, percent 100 100 100 
Joseph Stalin 
Positive 28 46 40 
Neutral 19 16 19 
Negative 43 32 36 
Don’t know/not sure 11 6 4 
Total, percent 100 100 100 
Adolf Hitler 
Positive 1 2 6 
Neutral 4 3 4 
Negative 91 93 90 
Don’t know/not sure 5 2 0 
Total, percent 100 100 100 
Roman Shukhevych 
Positive 16 5 6 
Neutral 15 8 15 
Negative 35 60 50 
Don’t know/not sure 34 27 29 
Total, percent 100 100 100 
N 791 216 24 


of Svoboda, who are much more likely to favor not only the Red Army 
over the German Army (50 percent vs. 0 percent), but also Stalin over Hitler 
(18 percent vs. 0 percent) (see Table 3). 

The analysis of the 2012 KUS Survey data shows significant differences 
in war-related attitudes by ethnicity, language, and age. However, their mag- 
nitude is much smaller than the magnitude of the regional and _ political 
party differences. For example, 71 percent of ethnic Ukrainians, compared 
to 91 percent of ethnic Russians, support most the Red Army during World 
War II in Ukraine. Conversely, 10 percent of ethnic Ukrainians and 1 per- 
cent of Russians side with the UPA (see Table 4). Similarly, 17 percent of 
Ukrainian speakers, compared to 1 percent of Russian speakers, express 
preference for the UPA during the war. The Soviet Army is favored most by 
89 percent of Russian speakers and 60 percent of Ukrainian-speakers. The 
differences in preferences for Soviet partisans among major ethnic and lan- 
guage groups of the respondents are not significant. For example, 5 percent 
of ethnic Ukrainians, 4 percent ethnic Russians, and 4 percent other ethnic 
minorities favor most the activity of the partisans during World War II in 
Ukraine. 
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A greater percentage of ethnic Russians (46 percent) and other eth- 
nic minorities (40 percent), compared to their ethnic Ukrainian counterparts 
(28 percent), hold very positive or mostly positive views of Stalin’s activities 
during the war. Sixteen percent of ethnic Ukrainians, compared to 5 per- 
cent of ethnic Russians and 6 percent of other minorities express favorable 
opinions concerning the wartime record of Shukhevych. Similarly, Ukrainian- 
speakers are less likely than their Russian-speaking counterparts to hold 
positive views of Stalin (22 percent and 40 percent, respectively), but more 
likely to regard favorably activity of the UPA supreme commander dur- 
ing World War II in spite of his service as a deputy commander of the 
Nachtigall Battalion and the 201st Schutzmannschaft Battalion (25 percent 
and 3 percent, respectively). 

The Soviet Army has less support among the youngest generation of 
respondents, but it remains the primary choice among all age groups. The 
absolute majorities of the respondents, ranging from 63 percent of the 
18-29 years old to 85 percent of the respondents 70 years old and older, 
favor most the Red Army during the war. The preference for Soviet partisans 
differs slightly by age. Six percent of the youngest generation, compared to 
0 percent of the oldest respondents support them most. The 18- to 29 year- 
olds express slightly greater support for the UPA (14 percent) compared to 
the older generations (6-8 percent). The youngest group of respondents is 
much less favorably disposed toward the actions of Stalin than the oldest gen- 
eration (20 percent and 46 percent, respectively). The youngest age group 
has slightly more positive views of Shukhevych (20 percent) compared to 
older generations (10-13 percent). The 18-29 years old are disposed much 
less negatively towards him compared to the other age groups. 

Views of the German Army and of Hitler’s activities do not differ sig- 
nificantly among all major ethnic, linguistic, and age groups (see Tables 4 
and 5). The overwhelmingly negative attitudes towards the German Army 
and Hitler prevail among all these groups of the respondents. For example, 
91 percent of ethnic Ukrainians, 93 percent of ethnic Russians, and 90 per- 
cent of other ethnic minorities express a negative opinion of Hitler’s wartime 
activity. 


CONCLUSION 


The analysis of the 2012 KIIS Survey provides representative data concerning 
contemporary attitudes in Ukraine toward the principal sides in World War 
II on its territory and toward the wartime activities of the Soviet, German, 
and UPA leadership. It shows that a number of political factors affect these 
attitudes. Regional political cultures have the most sizable effects. The Soviet 
Army has much less public support and the UPA has much more support in 
Galicia, and to a lesser extent Volhynia, Bukovyna and Transcarpathia, than 
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TABLE 5 Attitudes Towards Major Forces and Political Leaders During World War II by Age, 
2012 KIIS Survey, Percent 


18-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 70 and older 


Soviet Army 63 71 81 79 81 85 
Soviet partisans 6 7 3 5 4 0 
UPA 14 6 6 6 6 8 
German Army 1 1 1 0 0 0 
None 7 5 5 3 3 > 
Don’t know/not sure 10 11 4 6 5 3 
Total, percent 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Joseph Stalin 

Positive 20 26 34 29 43 46 
Neutral 26 19 19 17 11 12 
Negative 42 43 37 46 40 36 
Don’t know the person 2 1 2 0 0 1 
Don’t know/not sure 10 11 8 8 7 5 
Total, percent 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Adolf Hitler 

Positive 2 1 2 0 a 0 
Neutral 5 4 4 2 1 3 
Negative 85 91 92 95 94 92 
Don’t know the person 2 3 0 1 1 2 
Don’t know/not sure 5 2 2 2 3 3 
Total, percent 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Roman Shukhevych 

Positive 19 10 13 12 10 13 
Neutral 18 16 15 11 11 5 
Negative 26 42 39 49 48 52 
Don’t know the person 24 20 23 18 17 21 
Don’t know/not sure 13 13 11 10 14 9 
Total, percent 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 229 180 198 143 150 130 


in the East, the South, Kyiv City, and the Center. There are similar significant 
regional differences concerning the views of the wartime activities of Joseph 
Stalin and Roman Shukhevych. However, in addition to the relatively oppo- 
site views concerning these leaders expressed in Galicia, concerning the case 
of Stalin, and concerning Volhynia versus the South and the East, there are 
also significant differences among historical regions of Western Ukraine. The 
survey data challenge common perceptions of all of Western Ukraine as a 
bastion of pro-UPA views. 

This study shows that political party preferences affect public attitudes 
in Ukraine toward World War II. Potential voters for Svoboda and the 
Communist Party express opposite views of the Red Army, the UPA, and 
Shukhevych. With the exceptions of perceptions of Stalin, the opinions of 
Party of Regions voters are close to those of Communist Party voters on 
these questions. While nationalist and ex-Orange party voters significantly 
differ from Communist Party voters, majorities of backers of all major parties 
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and even roughly half of potential Svoboda voters, given a choice, express 
the greatest support for the Red Army. This surprising finding indicates that 
voters do not necessarily share positions concerning World War II and specif- 
ically the UPA that are expressed by the parties for whom they intend to cast 
their ballots. 

The study finds significant differences between Ukrainians and Russians, 
Ukrainian speakers and Russian speakers, and the youngest generation com- 
pared to the oldest generation in their views of the Soviet Army, the UPA, and 
Stalin and Shukhevych. However, the magnitude of the differences is much 
smaller than in the case of regions. This study implies that regional divisions 
concerning World War II are likely to persist in the future because they are 
rooted to a large extent in distinct regional political values and because the 
younger generation, socialized in independent Ukraine, does not hold rad- 
ically different views compared to the older generations, socialized in the 
Soviet Union. 

Attitudes toward the German Army and Adolf Hitler are the exceptions. 
Overwhelmingly negative views in Ukraine of the Wehrmacht and of Hitler’s 
activities during World War II are shared by the residents of all regions, 
supporters of all major parties, the main ethnic and linguistic groups, and all 
generations in contemporary Ukraine. 
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Abstract 
Ukraine has experienced significant regional divisions concerning such issues as support for 
leading presidential candidates and political parties, foreign orientation, and attitudes towards 
major historical events since it became independent in 1991. Separatism in various forms 
manifested itself in Crimea in the first half of the 1990s and in Donbas and neighboring regions 
during the “Orange Revolution” in 2004. However, Ukraine was able until 2014 to avoid a 
violent break-up, in contrast to such post-communist countries as Azerbaijan, Georgia, Moldova, 
and former Yugoslavia. In 2014, Crimea seceded with help of Russian military intervention, and 
it was annexed by Russia. Pro-Russian separatists with direct involvement of large groups of 
armed Russians with indirect Russian government support seized power in most of Donbas and 
engaged in a violent conflict with pro-government forces in the Donetsk and Luhansk Regions 
(Donbas). The research question is as to why Ukraine has suffered a violent separatist conflict in 
Donbas. This study analyses the role of different actors and factors in the violent conflict in 
Donbas. This paper uses a brief survey, which was commissioned by the author and conducted 
by the Kyiv International Institute of Sociology (KIS) in the end of April and the beginning of 
May 2014, to analyze support for separatism in Donbas, compared to other regions of Ukraine, 
and major factors which affect such support. It compares the role of the Yanukovych and post- 
Yanukovych governments in Ukraine, the Russian and Western governments, political leaders of 
these countries, and Russian and Ukrainian paramilitary formations. This paper also compares 
the violent separatist conflict in the Donetsk and Luhansk Regions to other similar violent 
conflicts and to secessions of Transdniestria in Moldova, Abkhazia and South Ossetia in 
Georgia, Nagorno-Karabakh in Azerbaijan, Krajina in Croatia, Republika Srpska in Bosnia, and 


Kosovo in Serbia. 


The Question of Separatism in Donbas 
Ukraine since its independence from the Soviet Union in 1991 has experienced 

significant regional divisions concerning such major domestic politics and foreign orientation 
issues, as electoral support for major presidential candidates and political parties, status of the 
Russian language, Ukraine’s membership in the European Union and NATO, and its relations 
with Russia. There have been similar divides concerning major historical conflicts involving the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. Many previous 
academic studies have shown existence of strong regional divisions concerning such political 
issues and historical conflicts in Ukraine. However, most of these studies examined such 
divisions before the “Orange Revolution” and the “Euromaidan,” and relatively few of them 
analyzed separatism in Ukraine. | 

Major developments after the “Euromaidan” brought new attention to the issue of 
regional divisions, and specifically separatism in Ukraine. The Crimean autonomy along with 
Sevastopol city seceded from Ukraine in March 2014 with help of Russian military intervention. 
These two regions in Southern Ukraine were then annexed by Russia. Pro-Russian separatists 
with direct involvement of large groups of armed Russians seized power in most of Donbas 
(Donetsk and Luhansk Regions) in Eastern Ukraine and proclaimed the Donetsk People’s 
Republic (DNR) and the Luhansk People’s Republic (LNR). A large-scale violent conflict began 
in Donbas between separatists and the central government forces, aided by special police 
battalions, and formed with significant involvement of the far right organizations and the Maidan 
Self-Defense and the Right Sector. The conflict also became a major international conflict and 
the biggest conflict between the Russia and the West after the end of the Cold War. The Russian 


government supported separatists in Donbas indirectly and then directly by means of a military 


intervention. The Western government backed the new Ukrainian government that came to 
power following the “Euromaidan” and its attempt to suppress separatists by force, but they 
ruled out their direct military intervention in this conflict in Ukraine. 

The research question is as to why Ukraine has suffered a violent separatist conflict in 
Donbas. This study analyses the role of different actors and factors in the violent conflict in 
Donbas. It compares the role of the Yanukovych and post- Yanukovych governments in Ukraine, 
the Russian and Western governments, political leaders of these countries, and Russian and 
Ukrainian paramilitary formations. 

This paper also uses a brief survey, which was commissioned by the author and 
conducted by the Kyiv International Institute of Sociology in the end of April and the beginning 
of May 2014, to analyze support for separatism in Donbas, compared to other regions of 
Ukraine, and major factors which affect pro-separatist attitudes. The analysis uses daily review 
of various Ukrainian and Western media reports, separatist news websites, live broadcasts, 
videos, and other sources concerning the conflict. It also compares the violent separatist conflict 
in the Donetsk and Luhansk Regions to other violent regional conflicts and secessions, such as 
Transdniestria in Moldova, Abkhazia and South Ossetia in Georgia, Nagorno-Karabakh in 
Azerbaijan, Krajina in Croatia, Republika Srpska in Bosnia, and Kosovo in Serbia. 

Separatism in its various forms in independent Ukraine manifested itself in Crimea, in 
Donbas, and to a lesser extent in some neighboring regions. Pro-Russian separatist leaders and 
parties were in power in Crimea in first half of the 1990s. There was a real possibility of 
secession of Crimea at that time. Separatism also emerged in Donbas during the same time 
period, but it had weaker support there, compared to Crimea. In the end of 2004, the Party of 


Regions led by Viktor Yanukovych attempted to proclaim an autonomous republic in the East 


and the South during the “Orange Revolution when a fraudulent victory of Yanukovych in the 
presidential elections was overturned as a result of mass protests. Ukraine then also came close 
to a violent conflict and a possible break-up.” 

However, in spite of such manifestations of separatism and significant and persistent 
regional divisions, only a few scholars considered a break-up and a violent regional conflict in 
Ukraine as significant possibilities.° For instance, a study of regional cleavages and conflicts in 
Ukraine and Moldova argued that Ukraine came close to a violent break-up and civil war during 
the “Orange Revolution,” which received strongest support in Western Ukraine and some 
regions in the Center, such as Kyiv City, and that a possibility of such a break-up and an internal 
violent conflict, which took place in neighboring Moldova, remained in Ukraine.* Many other 
studies either ignored such issues as insignificant or argued that even though Ukraine was 
divided along regional lines, it was unlikely to experience secession of its regions or a violent 
regional conflict. For example, some studies concluded that a potential conflict in Crimea was 
successfully prevented by the central government of Ukraine, that pro-Russian secessionist 
movement there failed, and that this autonomous region became integrated into the Ukrainian 
polity.” 

Similarly, the attempt to proclaim an autonomous republic in the East and the South 
during the “Orange Revolution” was treated as an artificial separatism. With a few exceptions, 
separatism in Donbas and neighboring regions of Ukraine received no scholarly treatment.° In 
spite of such strong regional divisions and previous manifestations of separatism, Ukraine was 
able until 2014 to avoid a violent break-up, in contrast to other post-communist countries, such 


as Azerbaijan, Georgia, Moldova, and former Yugoslavia. 


The “Euromaidan” in the end of 2013 and the beginning of 2014 demonstrated the same 
patterns of regional divisions as the “Orange Revolution” in terms of their bases of popular 
support and mass actions of protests. But in contrast to the “Orange Revolution,” the 
”Euromaidan” involved not only mass actions of political protests against the government but 
also violent attacks of the seats of power, such as the presidential administration and the 
parliament, and seizures of regional administrations and police and security services offices. 
However, only a few scholars raised a possibility that the “Euromaidan” could lead to a break-up 
of Ukraine and a violent conflict, such as civil war.’ 

The Ukrainian government and the media and, to a large extent, their Western 
counterparts attributed the rise of separatism in Donbas mostly to direct military intervention by 
Russia. They presented the separatist rebellion in Donbas as started and led from its beginning in 
Spring of 2014 by armed Russian military units and Russian military intelligence agents, who 
lacked popular backing in this region. For example, the governments of Ukraine, the US, and 
Canada, top NATO officials, and mainstream Western mass media, such as BBC, CNN, and the 
New York Times, claimed that Russian military and intelligence units or “green men,” called 
after the color of uniforms of Russian soldiers without insignia during their military intervention 
in Crimea, were leading the separatist fight in Donbas from its start.® 

The Ukrainian and Western governments and the media characterized separatism in 
Donbas as having a minor support and presented the results of a referendum held by separatists 
after they seized power there as not reflecting public preferences. They maintained that the 
Ukrainian government came to power a result of peaceful mass protests after then President 
Yanukovych and many members of his government fled Ukraine to avoid responsibility for 


ordering the “snipers’” massacre of protesters on February 20, 2014, and that the Ukrainian 


government had a legal power to suppress separatism by force. The post- Yanukovych 
government of Ukraine characterized separatists as “terrorists” and its military operation in 
Donbas as “the anti-terrorist operation” (ATO). It denied responsibility for civilian casualties 
during a war there by claiming that separatists themselves were killing residents of cities and 
villages in which they were based. The US and many other Western governments generally 
eschew the issue of civilian casualties, claimed lack of evidence to determine responsibility for 
the deadly attacks, or argued that the Ukrainian government forces showed restraint in using 
force. The same concerns the Odesa massacre of some 40 separatists and employees in a trade 
union building on May 2, 2014. 

In contrast, the Russian government and media presented separatism in all Eastern and 
Southern Ukraine as having widespread popular support. Russian President Vladimir Putin 
referred to this part of Ukraine as “Novorossiya” (New Russia), a name of a historical region 
when it belonged to the Russian Empire. The Russian government since the start of the conflict 
in Donbas consistently denied its military intervention in Eastern Ukraine. A Russian 
government investigative agency used the term "genocide" when it launched its investigation 
into the "genocide of the Russian-speaking population" in Donbas.” 

Many separatist and Russian politicians and the pro-separatist and Russian media 
claimed that a “fascist junta” seized power in Ukraine as a result of a coup d’état and that 
separatists, including Russian volunteers, defended people of Donbas from Ukrainian “fascists.” 
Some separatist leaders and commanders stated that they intended to expand their control to 


other regions of “Novorossiya” and even overthrow the central government in Kyiv City. 


Analysis 


The mass anti-government protests started in Ukraine in the end of November 2013 after 
a Yanukovych refusal to sign an association and free trade agreement with the European Union 
(EU). The conflict escalated and turned violent on November 30 after special police units 
(Berkut) violently dispersed a relatively small group of protesters on the Maidan. The mass 
protests against the police violence followed on December | in Kyiv City. In addition to peaceful 
rallies, they included seizers of the Kyiv City Hall and the Trade Union Building by a radical 
wing of the opposition and a violent attack led by radical nationalist and neo-Nazi organizations 
and football ultras, which formed the “Right Sector” alliance, on the presidential administration. 
Yanukovych attempted again to disperse protesters on the Maidan by force and adopted laws 
restricting freedoms of assembly and protest. In the end of January, the far right elements of the 
opposition, led by the Right Sector and football ultras, led an attack on the parliament. The attack 
escalated the conflict, and it resulted in a violent confrontation and a stand-off with the special 
police and interior troops units. Still unresolved killings of three protesters and a few others 
highly publicized but unresolved cases of violence, which the opposition attributed to the 
Yanukovych forces, further escalated the violent conflict. 

Opposition leaders initially condemned the December | and the January attacks as 
“provocations.” Yanukovych also resorted to negotiations with the leaders of the pro-Western 
opposition under pressure from the protesters and the Western governments, primarily the US 
government, which generally sided with the opposition. But on February 18, 2014, the Maidan 
Self-Defense and the Right Sector attempted to storm the parliament, attacked the police units 
guarding it with “Molotov cocktails” and stones, and burned the Party of Regions headquarters 
and killed one of its employees during a Euromaidan opposition rally. The special police units 


and “‘titushki” dispersed and beaten both the violent attackers and peaceful protesters, killing 


several of them, while a certain number of the protesters started to use live ammunition and kill 
and wound Berkut policemen and Interior Troops servicemen. The opposition-led protesters also 
seized regional administrations, police, and security services headquarters in Western Ukraine 
and some other regions, primarily in the Center. In contrast, the opposition protests in Eastern 
and Southern Ukraine, especially in Crimea and Donbas, during the Euromaidan were limited, 
and they were often confronted there by the pro-government “titushki.” 

The Yanukovych government authorized use of force to seize the Maidan and its 
headquarters in the Trade Union building as a part of the “Boomerang” and “Khvylia” plans. But 
after these attempts to seize the Maidan and the Maidan Self-Defense and Right Sector 
headquarters at the occupied Trade Union building in Kyiv City were stopped by use of live 
ammunition from elements of the Maidan opposition, including the Right Sector, and by their 
burning down of this building, Yanukovych agreed to negotiations with opposition leaders on 
February 19, 2014. A truce deal was negotiated between Yanukovych and the opposition leaders. 
But the leader of the Right Sector stated shortly after the midnight on February 20 that his 
organization did not accept this truce, and he threatened to use force. : 

A comprehensive analysis of publicly available evidence suggests that the government of 
Viktor Yanukovych was overthrown as a result of mass killings of the police and protesters and 
that elements of the “Euromaidan” opposition, including the far right, were involved in this 
violence in order to gain power after mostly peaceful mass protests failed to achieve such an 
outcome. Such evidence includes publicly available but unreported, suppressed, or 
misrepresented videos and photos of suspected shooters, live statements by the Maidan 
announcers, radio intercepts of the actual “shooters,” and snipers and commanders from the 


special Alfa unit of the Security Service of Ukraine (SBU), ballistic trajectories, eyewitness 


reports by both Maidan protesters and government special units commanders, public statements 
by the government officials, similar ammunition and weapons used against the police and the 
protesters, and similar types of wounds among both protesters and the police. '! 

For example, different sources contain evidence of shooters or spotters in at least 12 
buildings occupied by the Euromaidan opposition or located within the general territory held by 
them during the massacre on February 20. This includes the Hotel Ukraina, Zhovtnevyi Palace, 
Kinopalats, Bank “Arkada,” other buildings on both sides of Instytutska Street, and several 
buildings on the Maidan (Independence Square) itself, such as the Music Conservatory, the 
Trade Union headquarters, and the Main Post Office. The evidence also indicates that in addition 
to more than 60 Euromaidan protesters, 17 members of special police units were killed and 196 
wounded from the Maidan-controlled buildings by similar types of ammunition and weapons on 
February 18-20, 2014." 

If Yanukovych went along with his plans to use force, including live ammunition and 
military units to suppress the “Euromaidan,” this would likely resulted in a large numbers of 
casualties among the protesters, a full-fledged uprising in opposition stronghold in Western 
Ukraine, and probably a civil war. But in order to preserve his power after the “sniper’s 
massacre” severely undermined his legitimacy among many of his Party of Regions deputies, 
police, security and military forces, government officials, and the population even in his party 
strongholds in Eastern and Southern Ukraine, he agreed to a compromise deal negotiated with 
the opposition with participation of foreign ministers of France, Germany and Poland and a 
Russian government representative on February 21, 2014. However, Yanukovych fled from Kyiv 
City and then from Ukraine after elements of the Euromaidan opposition reneged on the 


compromise agreement and threatened resumption of violence. 
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The violent overthrow of the relatively pro-Russian government, specifically by means of 
mass killings of the police and protesters, was a tipping point in the conflict between the West 
and Russia over Ukraine, because Western governments backed this regime change, while the 
Russian government opposed it. Putin used this development to radically change its policy, and 
he started backing separatists in Crimea and secession of this region with help of direct military 
intervention, and then Russia annexed Crimea in a violation of international law. 

The mass killing of the protesters and the police that resulted in the overthrow of the 
Yanukovych government was a critical juncture that gave a start to a large-scale violent conflict, 
which took a form of a pro-Russian separatist rebellion in Donbas in Eastern Ukraine. In addition 
to peaceful rallies against the Euromaidan-led government, which included several members of 
far right Svoboda, unarmed and armed separatists seized regional administration, security 
service, and police headquarters, primarily, in the Donetsk and Luhansk Regions. The analysis of 
live broadcasts, videos, and media reports shows that the separatist leaders, commanders and 
members of their armed units, were mostly residents of Donbas, and to a lesser extent other 
regions of Ukraine, including Crimea. They included ethnic Russian nationalists, anti-Maidan 
activists, a part of local Communist Party and Party of Regions activists, and former members of 
Berkut and SBU. 

But a significant number of volunteers and mercenaries came to Donbas from Russia. 
They included Russian nationalists, including radical nationalists, some neo-Nazis, Russian 
Cossacks, Chechens, Ingushes, and Ossetians. For example, one such armed group led by Igor 
Strelkov seized control over towns of Sloviansk and Kramatorsk in the Donetsk Region. 

The analysis shows that much of the evidence that the separatist conflict in Donbas 


resulted from a direct Russian military intervention was misrepresented or even fabricated. This 
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concerns Ukrainian and Western governments’ claims that Russian military and intelligence 
units or “green men” were leading the separatist fight in Donbas since it started in spring 2014. 
For example, Strelkov and other Russian members of his armed group in Sloviansk and 
Kramatorsks were identified by the Ukrainian and US governments as a Russian military 
intelligence (GRU) unit. However, the publicly available evidence indicates that Strelkov was a 
retired officer of the Federal Security Service (FSB), while a “bearded man” from the Strelkov 
group had been falsely identified as a commander of a Chechen GRU battalion solely on the 
basis of superficial similarly of their facial features. 

The Russian government initially denied its direct military intervention in Crimea in 
March 2014, in spite of evidence that Russian military units without insignia (“green men”) were 
operating along with separatist self-defense units, which included many Berkut members, in 
Crimea beyond the Russian naval base in Sevastopol and that they were seizing Ukrainian 
military units and government headquarters there. Evidence indicates that in contrast with direct 
military intervention in Crimea, Russia initially supported separatists in Donbas by allowing 
volunteers and weapons to cross the border from Russia, and in providing weapons, recruitment, 
training, and safe heaven to separatists. Russia also threated to use a military force in Ukraine, 
and it deployed large numbers of military personnel near the border with the Donetsk and 
Luhansk Regions and other regions of Ukraine the first time in spring and then again in summer 
of 2014. 

Various sources indicate that in spite of continuing denial by the Russian government, a 
direct Russian military intervention in Donbas began in the end of August 2014. It took form of 
incursions by several battalion-size units in support of a counterattack by separatist forces. Such 


sources include videos of a Russian military convoy, videos of captured Russian soldiers and 
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equipment, first-hand reports by Western media and eyewitnesses, and released satellite images 
of Russian military vehicles on the Ukrainian side of the border. 

The indirect evidence of actual Russian military intervention includes a relatively rapid 
change in the military situation in Donbas. Until the end of August, separatists were under 
attacks of the Ukrainian forces, and they, with some exceptions, were retreating since the 
beginning of July from Sloviansk, Kramatorsk, and other areas of the Donetsk and Luhansk 
Regions to much more densely populated parts of Donbas, in particular, cities of Donetsk and 
Luhansk. The Ukrainian forces included not only regular army units but also special police 
battalions and the National Guard. Several of these battalions, such as Azov, Aidar, and Dnipro, 
were formed with significant involvement of the Right Sector, including the neo-Nazi Social- 
National Assembly. The National Guard was established on the basis of Interior Troops units and 
the Maidan Self-Defense. 

However, in the end of August following a direct Russian military incursion in Donbas 
Ukrainian forces and special police battalions suffered a defeat. A large number of their 
members were encircled, killed, wounded, or captured, primarily near the town of Illovaisk, and 
they had to retreat from parts of the previously-held territories. A rapid reversal by President 
Poroshenko from his reliance on military force to defeat separatists and his refusal to negotiate 
with them to a cease fire agreement signed by his representative with DNR and LNR leaders 
Minsk on September 5, 2014. In addition, rapid changes in the top leadership of DNR and LNR 
in the mid-August preceded the Russian military intervention in Donbas. This includes 
replacements of Alexander Borodai, prime minister of DNR and Strelkov, the defense minister 


of DNR, with local separatist leaders and the return of these two Russian DNR leaders to Russia. 
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There were relatively small numbers of volunteers or mercenaries from other countries, 
such as Serbia, Poland, Spain, and the US, in the separatist units. Comparable numbers of 
volunteers and mercenaries who were citizens of foreign countries, such as Belarus, Canada, 
France, Italy, Russia, and the US served in special police battalions. They mainly joined the 
Azov battalion, de facto led by the neo-Nazi Social National Assembly. In addition to large 
numbers of Maidan Self-Defense in the National Guard units and special police battalions, more 
than 1,000 Right Sector members served in Donbas in such National Guard and special police 
units and the Volunteer Corp organized by this far right organization. 

The violent conflict in Donbas can be defined as a civil war with a direct and indirect 
military involvement of a foreign state. In addition to the relatively late and limited Russian 
military intervention and the domination of people from Donbas, and, to a lesser extent, other 
regions of Eastern and Southern Ukraine, including Crimea among the separatist leaders and 
members of their armed formations, the composition and the number of casualties fit the widely 
used civil war definitions in political science and conflict studies. 

The battle-related casualties of the war in Donbas far exceeded a 1,000 killed mark 
often used to distinguish civil wars from lower intensity violent conflicts. As of October 5, 2014, 
the casualties reached estimated 5,000 people killed, including some 2,500 civilians, close to 
1,500 Ukrainian regular forces and special battalion members, about 1,000 members of separatist 
armed formations, and roughly 100 Russian regular military members. These estimates are based 
on official casualty reports, which are updated and adjusted for significant undercounting of 
killed separatists and missing in action members of the Ukrainian forces and civilian residents. 
The estimates of separatist and Russian military casualties are less certain, since they are 


projected on the basis of media reports about specific casualties and Ukrainian forces casualties. 
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The civilian casualties include 298 passengers and crewmembers of a Malaysian Airlines plane, 
which was shot down in the Donetsk Region, most likely by separatists. 

The United Nations reported its “very conservative” estimate of at least 3,627 killed 
(including the plane casualties) and 8,446 wounded in eastern Ukraine as of September 30, 2014 
out of 5.1 million people living in conflict-affected areas. In addition, there were 379,059 
internally displaced people and 426,995 who fled to neighboring countries, primarily Russia, as 
of October 3, 2014. Emergency health care and forensic services of Donetsk and Luhansk 
Regions reported 2,232 people, including 35 children, killed and 5,103 people, including 87 
children, wounded as of September, 30. They were primarily civilian residents of these regions, 
but a smaller proportion was armed separatists. '* The analysis of various sources of evidence, 
specifically concerning several disputed attacks, indicates that the absolute majority of civilian 
casualties resulted from shelling by the Ukrainian forces of cities, towns, and villages used by 
armed separatists as their bases. They included both collateral casualties from shelling and 
shooting at armed separatists by the Ukrainian forces and indiscriminate or deliberate 
bombardments and shootings of civilian areas and civilians. 

This study estimates combined Ukrainian forces losses in Donbas close to 1,500 people 
killed. Petro Poroshenko stated on October 3, 2014 that 967 members of Ukrainian regular 
military, police, the National Guard, border guards, security services, and special police 
battalions members were killed there.'° But this number significantly undercounts the casualties 
since it does not include those who were killed but classified as missing in actions (MIA). 
More than 400 bodies were still unidentified. They were likely to be mostly Ukrainian forces 
missing in action, since there were 504 such people reported by name in addition to 806 POWs 


as of September 22, 2014.'° 
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A national survey conducted for the author by the Kyiv International Institute of 
Sociology (KIS) in April/May 2014 provides representative data concerning support and 
determinants of support for separatism in Donbas, compared to other regions of Ukraine, with 
exception of Crimea, which was not included in the sample. This survey shows that the majority 
residents of Donbas in April/May 2014 backed different forms of separatism (54 percent overall 
or 61 percent excluding undecided). Such support for separatism in Donbas far exceeded 
separatist support in three Eastern regions neighboring Donbas (15 percent) and in the South (10 
percent). (Table 1). 

[Table 1 about here] 

Separatism includes not only outright secessionism but also unilateral demands of 
greater autonomy or federalism. In Ukraine, many separatist leaders, including in Donbas, prior 
to the time of the 2014 KUS survey called for federalism and regional autonomy in Ukraine, 
while the Ukrainian government rejected both secessionism and federalism and treated it as a 
crime. The Russian government also then pressed for a federalism and significant regional 
autonomy which would have given Donbas powers to block decisions of the central government, 
including on matters of foreign policy. 

In the 2014 KIIS survey, 23 percent of the respondents in Donbas, favored autonomy as 
a part of federal Ukraine, compared to 8 percent supporting independence of their region and 23 
percent favoring their region joining Russia. Conversely, preserving current status of their 
regions within a unitary Ukraine but with expanded powers had a minority support in Donbas, in 
contrast to all other regions. The 2014 KIIS survey results show that views expressed by the 


Russian government and the media concerning widespread popular support for separatism in all 
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Eastern and Southern Ukraine, referred by President Putin and pro-Russian separatists as 
Novorossia, were unfounded. 

Ethnic Russian constitute close to half of the population in the Donetsk and Luhansk 
Region. Donbas is a region with the biggest proportion of Russians in the population after 
Crimea. The 2014 KIIS Survey shows that ethnic Russians in Ukraine were split on the issue of 
separatism. Similar percentages of ethnic Russians, including people with mixed Russian and 
Ukrainian descent, supported preservation of the current unitary system (40 percent), mostly with 
expanded powers and different separatist options (44 percent), in particular, joining Russia (18 
percent). (Table 2). In contrast, only 24 percent of Russian speakers, who include many ethnic 
Ukrainians, favored secession from Ukraine or regional autonomy in federal Ukraine. (See Table 


3). 


[Table 2 and 3 about here] 

No major national political party in Ukraine openly supported the separatists in Donbas. 
The Ukrainian government not only prohibited separatist parties and organizations in Ukraine, 
but it initiated a prohibition of the Communist Party on separatism charges, and launched 
criminal cases against some leaders of the Party of Regions on similar charges of separatism. 
However, a significant proportion of local leaders and members of the Party of Regions and the 
Communist Party in Donbas backed separatists. The 2014 KIIS Survey shows that 20 percent of 
the intended voters for the Party of Regions and 15 percent for the Communist Party favored 
secession from Ukraine and joining another state, which means in almost all cases Russia, or 
secession from Ukraine and formation of independent state. Autonomy of their regions as a part 
of federal Ukraine was preferred by 18 percent of the Communist voters and 19 percent of the 


Party of Regions voters. But 22 percent of the respondents who did not intend to vote expressed 


LZ 


secessionist views, and 12 percent of them supported autonomy of their region as a part of a 


federal state in Ukraine. (See Table 4). 
[Table 4 and 5 about here] 


Multiple regression analysis of the 2014 KIS Survey data shows that, when other factors 
are held constant, residents of Donbas expressed far greater support for separatism compared to 
other regions. Pro-separatist views were also stronger in other neighboring Eastern regions 
(Dnipropetrovsk, Kharkiv, and Zaporizhzhia Regions). Ethnic Russians, other ethnic minorities, 
Communist Party voters, younger people, adherents of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church (Moscow 
Patriarchate), and men expressed higher support for separatism. All these determinants of 
separatism were statistically significant. (Table 5). 

In contrast, other historical regional variables, political parties, religious confessions, 
the Russian language, the education level, and settlement size did not have positive and 
statistically significant effects on support of separatism. Age and a voting preference for 
Solidarity, a party of Petro Poroshenko, who was elected as president of Ukraine in May 2014, 
had a negative effect on pro-separatist attitudes. (See Table 5). The attitudes towards separatism 
are measured on a scale from | to 3, with 1 meaning support for preservation of the respondents’ 
region in unitary Ukraine with current or expanded powers of regions, 2 defining support for 
federal Ukraine with significant regional autonomy, and 3 expressing support for secession of 


their region from Ukraine and joining another state or becoming independent. 


The Separatist Conflict in Donbas in a Comparative Perspective 
The separatist conflict in the Donetsk and Luhansk Regions is most similar to violent 


conflicts and secessions in other post-Soviet states, such as Transdniestria in Moldova, Abkhazia 
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and South Ossetia in Georgia, Nagorno-Karabakh in Azerbaijan, and Chechnya in Russia. In all 
these cases, separatist movements emerged in regions populated mostly or to a large extent by an 
ethnic minority. The governments of these countries refused to offer or preserve autonomy of 
these regions, and relied on military or police forces and paramilitary units to suppress 
separatism. But such attempts by central government to defeat or suppress separatisms failed, 
with a partial exception of Chechnya after the second Chechen war. As result of violent conflicts, 
these regions became de facto independent. But their independence was not recognized by other 
countries, with some exceptions, such as recognition of Chechnya by the Taliban government in 
Afghanistan and recognition of South Ossetia and Abkhazia by Russia and several other 
countries. 

The DNR and the LNR also became de facto independent, but they are unlikely to be 
recognized by the Western states and the absolute majority of other countries, with possible 
exception of Russia. The DNR and LNR, similarly to the Transdniestrian Republic, Abkhazia, 
and South Ossetia, expressed desire that their self-proclaimed stated join Russia. However, the 
cases of these regions of Moldova and Georgia suggest that Russia would be unlikely to 
incorporate the separatist entities in Donbas, as it did in the case of Crimea. 

Similarly to Donbas, separatist conflicts in Moldova and Georgia were not started by the 
Soviet or Russian governments, but these governments provided economic and political support 
and indirect military support, for instance in the form of peace-keeping forces that helped the 
separatist entities to maintain their status quo in face of more powerful military forces of 
Moldovan and Georgian governments. Like in the case of Donbas, Russia resorted to direct 


military support of separatists in Crimea in 2014 and in Abkhazia and South Ossetia during the 
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2008 war with Georgia. Similarly, Armenia offered its direct military support to Armenian 
separatists in Nagorno Karabakh and it occupied several neighboring Azeri districts. 

Like in Donbas, separatist movement in Moldova, in particular, initially received much 
stronger support from hardline communist and nationalist opposition to Mikhail Gorbachev and 
to Boris Yeltsin. Russian volunteers and mercenaries participated on the side of separatists in the 
conflicts in Transdniestria, for instance, Strelkov and Borodai, and in Abkhazia. The UNA- 
UNSO, a Ukrainian radical nationalist organization, fought on the side of separatists in 
Transdniestria and in Chechnya. Many Arab volunteers fought against the Russian forces during 
the second war in Chechnya, while Chechen volunteers, such as Shamil Basaev, were on the 
same side with Russian volunteers and mercenaries during the war in Abkhazia. North Ossetian 
volunteers participated in the war in South Ossetia, and Armenian volunteers in the war in 
Nagorno Karabakh. Like in the case of Donbas, some foreigners occupied top positions in the 
separatist governments or their armed formations. This concerns for example, Nagorno 
Karabakh, South Ossetia, and Transdniestria. 

A comparative analysis shows that a separatist conflict in Donbas is comparable to many 
civil wars and other intrastate conflicts, which included direct or indirect foreign countries 
involvement. Such cases include armed conflicts in the following countries: Moldova, Georgia, 
Tajikistan, Spain, Sri Lanka, Bosnia, Libya, Syria, Nicaragua, Angola, Mozambique, China, 
Lebanon, and the US. A possibility of a large-scale Russian military intervention in Donbas and, 
to a lesser extent, other regions in the East and the South, and a war between Ukraine and Russia 
remains. If such a war would happen, this conflict would be in addition to the civil war in 
Donbas. For example, US-led military interventions followed civil wars in Afghanistan, Libya, 


and Syria or preceded civil wars, like in the case of Iraq. 
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Like in the case of the conflict in Donbas, there were misrepresentations of other high- 
profile conflicts by the governments and the media in both Russia and Western countries. As 
noted, this includes the initial Russian denial of its military intervention in Crimea. Other such 
cases include misrepresentations by the US government and the media of presence of weapons of 
mass destruction and links to al Qaeda in Iraq during the 2003 US-led war, and their 
overestimation of the strength of moderate and democratic elements in the opposition forces and 
underestimation of fundamentalist Islamist rebel organizations in the Syrian civil war. the 2008 
Russian-Georgian war was misrepresented in the US and to a large extent Canadian media by 
ignoring that it started as a result of the Georgian government attack of South Ossetia, and 
Russian peacekeeping forces in this the de-facto independent separatist region. Similarly, the US 
media often ignored that the second war in Chechnya started with attack of Dagestan by the 
Chechen Islamist militia. 

There are also similarities of the conflict in Donbas and violent separatist conflicts in 
Krajina in Croatia, Republika Srpska in Bosnia, Kosovo in Serbia, and in Albanian-populated 
region of Macedonia. But the conflict in Donbas is unlikely to be resolved similarly to a Croatian 
military defeat of Serbian separatists in Krajina, or Bosnian peaceful compromise resulting in a 
confederation-type political system under international administration, a Kosovo-style unilateral 
but independence recognized by many countries, or a Macedonia-style peaceful deal offering the 
Albania minority significant rights at the national level. Similarly, Quebec or Scotland type 
referendums to determine the independence of the regions are also unlikely. Unless radical 
changes in leaderships of these countries, the Ukrainian government, the US and other Western 


countries, or Russia would not accept all such solutions of the Donbas conflict. For example, the 
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US and EU governments opposed the Kozak plan, which was advanced by Russia and which 
would have transformed Moldova into a de-facto confederation. 

In contrast to Bosnia and Kosovo, no direct Western or NATO military intervention in 
the Donbas conflict is realistic, because it would bring a possibility of a war with nuclear-armed 
Russia. The Western governments are likely to continue relying on political and economic 
sanctions against Russia and separatists in Donbas. But political science studies and experience 
of many previous cases of such Western sanctions, for example, against Russia after its 
annexation of Crimea, or against Cuba, Iraq, Iran, and the Soviet Union during the Afghan war, 
suggest that they are unlikely to achieve their goal of stopping Russian support to separatists in 
Donbas. The West would mostly continue offering political backing and economic aid to the pro- 
Western Ukrainian government, primarily in forms of bilateral loans or loans from international 
organizations, such as the International Monetary Fund and the EU. 

Membership or prospects of membership in the EU or NATO for Croatia, Cyprus, Bosnia, 
Macedonia, Kosovo, and Serbia had affected or had potential to affect resolution of separatist 
conflicts in these countries. But they could not resolve them permanently and completely. The 
cases of other post-Soviet states with separatist conflicts, such as Moldova and Georgia, indicate 
that the Western governments are unlikely to accept Ukraine into the European Union or NATO 
in a foreseeable future. Russia’s support for separatists in Donbas helps inter alia to prevent a 


possibility of such a membership. 


Conclusion 
This study indicates that the conflict in Donbas is unlikely to be resolved in the near 


future. This war can either turn into a frozen conflict, similar to Transdniestria, Abkhazia, South 
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Ossetia, and Nagorno Karabakh, or the violence can escalate again. The civil war in Donbas 
with help of indirect and direct Russian military support led to de facto independence of the 
DNR and the LNR, which attained control the most populated areas of the Donetsk and Luhansk 
Regions. Combined with separation and annexation of Crimean autonomy and Sevastopol city 
with help of Russian military intervention, the existence of the separatist entities in Donbas 
signifies a de facto break up of Ukraine. 

The analysis shows that all major actors, specifically the “Euromaidan” opposition, 
including its far right wing, separatists, the Yanukovych and the post-Yanukovych governments, 
and the Russian and Western governments contributed in different ways to the violent separatist 
conflict in Donbas and de-facto break-up of Ukraine. But their actions did not have equal impact. 
This study suggests that it would be practically impossible to resolve the conflict in Donbas 


completely and permanently and to unite Ukraine again. 
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Table 1. Support for separatism in different regions of Ukraine, the 2014 KIIS Survey, percent 


Donbas | Other | South | Center | Buko | Galicia | Transca | Volhy 

East ? vyna rpathia nia 
Secession from 23 3 2 1 0 0 0 0 
Ukraine and joining 
another state 
Secession from 8 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Ukraine and formation 
of independent state 
Autonomy as a part of 23 10 7 Z 0 0 0 0 
federal Ukraine 
Preserving current 26 55 59 54 69 68 84 39 
status within unitary 
Ukraine with expanded 
powers 
Preserving current 9 18 23 31 13 22 11 40 
status within unitary 
Ukraine with current 
powers 
Don’t know/Not sure 11 12 8 12 18 10 5 1 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
N 311 377 214 704 39 224 55 94 


Note: * Crimea is not included 
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Table 2. Support for separatism by major ethnic groups in Ukraine, the 2014 KIIS Survey, 


percent 
Ukrainians | Russians Both Other 
Russian & 
Ukrainian 
Secession from Ukraine and joining another ps 16 2 14 
state 
Secession from Ukraine and formation of 1 6 9 3 
independent state 
Autonomy as a part of federal Ukraine 5 20 18 14 
Preserving current status within unitary 57 35 23 29 
Ukraine with expanded powers 
Preserving current status within unitary 25 8 9 pa 
Ukraine with current powers 
Don’t know/Not sure 10 16 18 17 
Total, % 100 100 100 100 
N 1693 229 me 35 


Note: Crimea is not included 
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Table 3. Support for separatism by major languages in Ukraine, the 2014 KIIS Survey, percent 


Ukrainian Russian Mixture of 
Russian & 
Ukrainian 
Secession from Ukraine and joining if 9 5) 
another state 
Secession from Ukraine and formation 1 3 2 
of independent state 
Autonomy as a part of federal Ukraine ib 12 5 
Preserving current status within unitary 61 45 57 
Ukraine with expanded powers 
Preserving current status within unitary 28 18 24 
Ukraine with current powers 
Don’t know/Not sure 8 13 10 
Total, % 100 100 100 
N 802 934 284 


Note: Crimea is not included 
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Table 4. Support for separatism by major political parties in Ukraine, the 2014 KUS Survey, percent 


Fatherland | Svoboda | Commun | Party of | Solidari | UDAR Our Other | Against | Won’t | Don't 
ist Party | Regions ty Ukraine | Party All vote Know/ 
Not Sure 


Secession from 1 2 14 14 0 0 0 0 5 17 3 
Ukraine and 
joining another 
state 


Secession from 0 2 1 6 0 0 7 0 5 5 1 
Ukraine and 
formation of 
independent state 


Autonomy as a 2 1 18 19 1 1 5 4 13 12 7 
part of federal 
Ukraine 


Preserving 56 aT 40 45 67 70 54 68 46 21 D2 
current status 
within unitary 
Ukraine with 
expanded powers 


Preserving 30 30 14 8 ZS 22 34 22 20 22 23 
current status 
within unitary 
Ukraine with 
current powers 


Don’t know/ 11 8 13 9 6 7 0 5 11 18 14 
Not sure 


Total, % 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


N 202 77 95 116 362 19] 19 (x 199 222 465 


Note: * Crimea is not included 
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Table 5. Determinants of support for separatism in Ukraine, 2014 KIS survey, OLS regression 


Unstandardized Regression 


coefficient (B) 


Standardized Regression 


coefficient (Beta) 


Volhynia -.052 -.020 
Transcarpathia -.035 -.010 
Bukovyna -.025 -.006 
Center .035 029 
Donbas are A52 
Other East .120* 082 
South**** 071 .039 
Ethnic Russian io Le ee .199 
Other ethnic minority D34te 052 
Russian-speaker -.037 -.032 
Male .064*** 057 
Age -.003*** -.079 
Education -.009 -.030 
Settlement type 009 .039 
Fatherland -.060 -.032 
Svoboda -.033 -.O11 
Communist Party SOR 059 
Party of Regions 091 .038 
Solidarity 1 20%** -.088 
Our Ukraine -.180 -.033 
Other Parties -.138* -.046 
Against All -.030 -.016 
Orthodox (Moscow Patriarchate) 114** .078 
Orthodox Autocephalous -.015 -.003 
Orthodox (Kyiv Patriarchate) .016 013 
Greek Catholic .034 O15 
Other Religions -.113 -.026 
No religious confession 055 043 
Constant 1.141*** 

Adjusted R Square 13 

N 1801 


*** Statistically significant at the .001 level, ** statistically significant at the .01 level, * 


statistically significant at the .05 level. **** does not include Crimea. 
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Press, 2000); Sarah Birch, “Interpreting the Regional Effect in Ukrainian Politics,” Europe-Asia 
Studies 52 (2000): 1017-1042; Ralph S. Clem and Peter R. Craumer, “Orange, Blue and White, 
and Blonde: The Electoral Geography of Ukraine's 2006 and 2007 Rada Elections,” Eurasian 
Geography and Economics 49 (2008): 127-151; Ralph S. Clem and Peter R. Craumer, “Shades 
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Geography and Economics 46 (2005): 364-385; Timothy J. Colton, “An Aligning Election and 
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In contrast to twentieth-century Holocaust Denial, the most recent assault on the narrative of the 
genocide of European Jewry has emanated from a sophisticated revisionist model known as 
Double Genocide, codified in the 2008 Prague Declaration. Positing ‘equality’ of Nazi and 
Soviet crimes, the paradigm’s corollaries sometimes include attempts to rehabilitate 
perpetrators and discredit survivors. Emanating from pro-Western governments and elites in 
Eastern Europe in countries with records of high collaboration, the movement has reached 
out widely to the Holocaust Studies establishment as well as Jewish institutions. It 
occasionally enjoys the political support of major Western countries in the context of East- 
West politics, or in the case of Israel, attempts to garner (eastern) European Union support. 
The empirical effects to date have included demonstrable impact on museums, memorials 
and exhibits in Eastern Europe and beyond. 


Keywords: Double Genocide; Holocaust Denial; Holocaust in Eastern Europe; Holocaust 
Revisionism; Prague Declaration; Seventy Years Declaration 


The demise of twentieth-century-style Holocaust denial in mainstream Western society is aptly 
symbolized by David Irving’s loss to Deborah Lipstadt in the London High Court in 2000.' 
But around the same time, a new and more irksome method of writing the Holocaust out of 
history was emerging under the radar, this time without necessarily denying any of the historical 
events or a single death. Particularly in Eastern Europe, it was being forged with state funding and 
more subtle powers of persuasion in academia, the media, the arts and international diplomacy. 
Instead of challenging any of the facts (e.g. about the numbers of victims in a certain territory), 
the new century’s revisionists largely accepted the facts presented in the standard scholarly works 
of Raul Hilberg, Martin Gilbert, Yehuda Bauer and others. They did not challenge the Holocaust’s 
historicity, but rather its uniqueness.” 


'Text available at: http://www.hdot.org/en/trial/judgement.html. All links herein as per July 2016. My pro- 
found thanks to Professor Gavriel Rosenfeld (Fairfield University) for his generosity of spirit in reading and 
providing singularly important comments to earlier drafts, as well as to several anonymous readers whose 
comments resulted in changes. Naturally, the author alone assumes responsibility for the content, views, 
errors and shortcomings herein. 

°This claim is symbologically encapsulated by coinages of a distinct word-sign for the signified: The Holo- 
caust (Hebrew ha-Shod, Yiddish der Khurbn), which achieved standard international usage alongside 
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That is not to say that the Holocaust cannot or should not be compared with other instances of 
genocide. To be sure, it is challenging to find a nation-state that pursued, with the full force of its 
military and state structures, the immediate physical annihilation of an entire ethnic/racial/reli- 
gious minority far from its own borders (i.e. outside of contested borders) as a matter of 
precise policy to such an overwhelming extent. Still, scholars, politicians and educators who 
stress the similarities between the Holocaust and the cases of genocide in Armenia, Cambodia 
and Rwanda, are generally not driven by any ‘anti-Holocaust consciousness’, much less any anti- 
semitic agenda. Quite the opposite; most scholars are driven to learn from the facts and circum- 
stances they unearth and analyze. 

In certain parts of Eastern Europe, however, scholarship on the Holocaust has often been 
driven by the political goal of revising the history of the event in the direction of a ‘tale of two 
genocides’ — the Soviet one and the Nazi one. The operative strategy is to challenge the Holo- 
caust’s uniqueness by recasting it as equal to (and locally, as lesser than) Soviet crimes in the 
same Eastern European territory where the vast majority of Holocaust victims perished. Orig- 
inally called ‘Symmetry’ in the 1990s, the ‘Double Genocide’ paradigm reconceptualized the 
Holocaust as one of two genocides (or in some Eastern European local parlance, ‘two holocausts’) 
committed by two equal totalitarian regimes of the twentieth century.* 

This essay describes the origins of the post-Soviet Double Genocide paradigm and examines 
how it has come to shape the landscape of major Eastern European cities in the form of compara- 
tive (Soviet—Nazi) museums. It refers to specific sites in Estonia, Hungary, Latvia and Lithuania 
(along with Poland, for contrast), as well as a planned new museum in Brussels to be sponsored by 
the EU; it also makes reference to these museums’ relationship to Jewish and Western museums. 
Lithuania, which has invested more political capital than other countries in such institutions, 
receives the most attention.* The essay does not attempt to offer a comprehensive or a compara- 
tive treatment of all Double-Genocide-oriented museums and commemorative institutions. That 
remains a task for the future. Likewise, analyzing the intellectual history of earlier incarnations of 
the movement remains a pressing necessity; popular phrases, such as, ‘It’s the same as what the 
Communists did’, “The Communists were worse’, “The Communists did their murders first’, ‘The 
Jews were Communists and got what they deserved’, ‘1940 comes before 1941’, in addition to 
other, analogous sayings, ultimately date back to the time of the first Eastern European Holocaust 
killings. This essay focuses largely on developments since the turn of the millennium. 


internationalization of its Hebrew-derived de facto synonym, The Shoah. In all, the definite article (present or 
understood) makes clear the word refers to a one-time specific event. 
See, for example, Michael Shafir, “Conceptualizing Hungarian Negationism in Comparative Perspective: 
Deflection and Obfuscation,” in Judit Maar, (ed.), L Europe a contre-pied: idéologie populiste et extrémisme 
de droite en Europe centrale et orientale (Paris: Centre Interuniversitaire d’Etudes Hongroises et Finlan- 
daises, 2014), pp. 265-310, _ http://defendinghistory.com/wp-content/uploads/2015/05/MICHAEL- 
SHAFIR-ON-NEGATIONISM-IN-HUNGARY3.pdf; Michael Shafir, “Unacademic Academics: Holocaust 
Deniers and Trivializers in Post-communist Romania,” Nationalities Papers: The Journal of Nationalism 
and Ethnicity 42:6 (2014), pp. 942-964; Dovid Katz, “The Baltic Movement to Obfuscate the Holocaust,” 
in Alex J. Kay and David Stahel, (eds.), Reconceiving Nazi Criminality: New Debates and Perspectives 
(forthcoming); Dovid Katz, “On Three Definitions: Genocide; Holocaust Denial; Holocaust Obfuscation,” 
in Leonidas Donskis, (ed.), A Litmus Test Case of Modernity. Examining Modern Sensibilities and the 
Public Domain in the Baltic States at the Turn of the Century (Bern: Peter Lang, 2009), pp. 259-277, 
http://www.defendinghistory.com/2009SeptDovidKatz3Definitions.pdf. Clemens Heni has claimed that 
the movement’s intellectual origins are to be found in the 1980s writing of Nolte and his colleagues in 
Germany; see Clemens Heni, Antisemitism: A Unique Phenomenon (Berlin: Edition Critic, 2012), 

p. 293-294, 324-389, esp. 313-320. 

The author of the present paper has been based in Vilnius, Lithuania, since 1999 and has edited Defendin- 
gHistory.com since 2009. 
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The contemporary Double Genocide paradigm 


The drive to equalize Nazi and Soviet crimes is part of a larger effort to cleanse ‘the lands 
between’ (in Eastern Europe) of their historical record of wartime collaboration, delegitimize 
the anti-Nazi Soviet partisan resistance, and reconceptualize the Holocaust as a kind of joint 
‘Nazi-Soviet’ production. A common result is the diminution and conceptual dismemberment 
of the Holocaust as such. This need not entail outright denial. Rather, the movement’s central 
idea is to achieve a ‘sameness’ or ‘equivalence’ between Nazi and Soviet crimes. The frequent 
rootedness of these ideas in a particular brand of antisemitism, has been noted by various scholars 
of antisemitism, including Leonidas Donskis, Manfred Gerstenfeld, Clemens Heni, Alvin Rosen- 
feld, Robert Rozett, Efraim Zuroff and the late Robert Wistrich.° Scholars have also displayed 
spirited resistance towards the particular Double Genocide branch of the new Eastern European 
Holocaust revisionism, generally in publications for a more general readership.° Timothy 
Snyder’s recent book, Bloodlands, for instance, sparked considerable scholarly response.’ 


>Leonidas Donskis, “Another Word for Uncertainty: Antisemitism in Modern Lithuania,” NORDEUROPA- 
forum | (2006), p. 1, pp. 7-26; Clemens Heni, Antisemitism: A Specific Phenomenon (Berlin: Edition Critic, 
2012), pp. 240-401; Alvin Rosenfeld, The End of the Holocaust (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
2011), esp. Location 2803 ff.; Manfred Gerstenfeld, The Abuse of Holocaust Memory: Distortions and 
Responses (Jerusalem: Jerusalem Center for Public Affairs and Anti-Defamation League, 2009); Efraim 
Zuroff, “Eastern Europe: Antisemitism in the Wake of Holocaust-Related Issues,” Jewish Political 
Studies Review 17:1—2 (Spring, 2005), http://www.jcpa.org/phas/phas-zuroff-s05.htm; Robert Rozett, 
“Diminishing the Holocaust: Scholarly Fodder for a Discourse of Distortion,” Israel Journal of Foreign 
Affairs 6:1 (2012), pp. 53-64; Robert Wistrich, “Lying about the Holocaust,” in Robert Wistrich, (ed.), A 
Lethal Obsession: Antisemitism from Antiquity to the Global Jihad (Random House: New York, 2010), 

p. 631-661, 1065-1070. 

See, for example, Yehuda Bauer, “Remembering Accurately on International Holocaust Remembrance 

Day,” Jerusalem Post, Jan. 25, 2010, http://www.jpost.com/Features/In-Thespotlight/Remembering- 
accurately-on-Intl-Holocaust-Remembrance-Day; Danny Ben-Moshe, “Saying No to ‘Double Genocide,””- 
Jerusalem Post, Dec. 3, 2012, http://www.jpost.com/Opinion/Op-Ed-Contributors/Saying-no-to-double- 
genocide; Esther Goldberg Gilbert, “Nazi Crimes Have Been Downgraded in Lithuania,” Canadian 
Jewish News, Oct. 7, 2010, — http://(www.defendinghistory.com/wp-content/uploads/2010/10/ 
20100ct7EstherGoldberg.pdf; Dovid Katz, “Understanding ‘Double Genocide’: A Lethal New Threat to 
Holocaust Memory and Honesty,” Centre News 33:2 (Sept., 2011), http://defendinghistory.com/wp- 
content/uploads/2013/06/Dovid-Katz-on-Double-Genocide-20111.pdf. See also the present author’s “* Gen- 
ocide Industry’ has Hidden Agenda,” Irish Times, May 30, 2009, http://www.irishtimes.com/opinion/ 
genocide-industry-has-hidden-agenda-1.773794; “Halting Holocaust Obfuscation,” Guardian, Jan. 8, 
2010, —_ http://www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2010/jan/08/holocaust-baltic-lithuania-latvia; and 
“Understanding ‘Double Genocide,” pp. 6-8. 
Timothy Snyder, Bloodlands: Europe Between Hitler and Stalin (New York: Basic Books, 2010). See the 
spirited prepublication debate organized by the Guardian: Timothy Snyder, “Echoes from the Killing Fields 
of the East,” Guardian, Sept. 28, 2010, https://www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/cifamerica/2010/sep/ 
27/secondworldwar-poland; Efraim Zuroff, “A Dangerous Nazi-Soviet Equivalence,” Guardian, Sept. 29, 
2010, https://www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/cifamerica/20 1 0/sep/29/secondworldwar-holocaust; 
Dovid Katz, “Why Red is Not Brown in the Baltics,” Guardian, Sept. 30, 2010, https://www.theguardian. 
com/commentisfree/cifamerica/20 1 0/sep/30/baltic-nazi-soviet-snyder. 

Among the critical reviews that take issue with the book’s pivot toward (not full acceptance of) Double 
Genocide are: Omer Bartov in Slavic Review, 2012, pp. 424-428; Dan Diner in Contemporary European 
History, 2012, pp. 125-131; Alexander J. Groth in Israel Journal of Foreign Affairs, 5:2 (2011), 
pp. 123-128; Clemens Heni, Antisemitism: A Specific Phenomenon, pp. 331-389; Thomas Kthne in Con- 
temporary European History, 21:2 (2012), pp. 133-143; Efraim Zuroff in Haaretz Books Supplement, May 
2011, pp. 1, 4; Kenneth Waltzer in Holocaust Studies: A Journal of Culture and History (2011), pp. 188-194; 
and the present author in Journal of East European Jewish Affairs 41:3 (2011), pp. 207-221, http:// 
defendinghistory.com/wp-content/uploads/201 1/12/Dovid-Katzs-review-of-Bloodlands-in-EEJA-Dec- 
2011.pdf. Despite their ‘strong language’, somewhat characteristic for such emotive subjects in polemic 
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The Double Genocide movement’s foundational text is the Prague Declaration,® which was 
signed in June 2008 by a group of mostly right-wing Euro-parliamentarians and political 
leaders.’ The following five sentences, particularly the repeated use of the word ‘same’ (italic 
face type added), provide a flavor of its prevailing discourse: 


(1) Consciousness of the crimes against humanity committed by the Communist regimes 
throughout the continent must inform all European minds to the same extent as the 
Nazi regime’s crimes did. 

(2) Believing that millions of victims of Communism and their families are entitled to enjoy 
justice, sympathy, understanding and recognition for their sufferings in the same way as 
the victims of Nazism have been morally and politically recognized. 

(3) Recognition that many crimes committed in the name of Communism should be assessed 
as crimes against humanity serving as a warning for future generations, in the same way 
Nazi crimes were assessed by the Nuremberg Tribunal. 

(4) Establishment of 23rd August, the day of signing of the Hitler—Stalin Pact, known as the 
Molotov—Ribbentrop Pact, as a day of remembrance of the victims of both Nazi and 
Communist totalitarian regimes, in the same way Europe remembers the victims of the 
Holocaust on 27th January. 

(5) Adjustment and overhaul of European history textbooks so that children may learn and be 
warned about Communism and its crimes in the same way as they have been taught to 
assess the Nazi crimes. 


The Prague Declaration was critiqued in various circles.'° But it did not attract mainstream 
media notice. In the absence of any significant extra-Europarliamentary scrutiny, its organizers 


pieces in wider-readership publications, the reviews by Evans and Lazare provide serious and significant 
contributions to the debate: Richard J. Evans in the London Review of Books, Nov. 4, 2010, pp. 21-22, 
http://www. Irb.co.uk/v32/n2 1/richard-j-evans/who-remembers-the-poles, and Dan Lazare in Jacobin, Sept. 
2014, https://www.jacobinmag.com/2014/09/timothy-snyders-lies/. An internet page that critiques alleged 
instrumentalization by Eastern European governments in the context of the Double Genocide debate and pro- 
vides links to related debates and more reviews can be found at: http://defendinghistory.com/3008 1/3008 1. 
’The text of the Prague Declaration is available at: http://www.praguedeclaration.eu/. 

°To this day the signature of Vaclav Havel remains a mystery; see Yitzhak Arad, “The Holocaust in Lithua- 
nia, and Its Obfuscation, in Lithuanian Sources,” Defending History, Dec. 1, 2012, http://defendinghistory. 
com/yitzhak-arad-on-the-holocaust-in-lithuania-and-its-obfuscation-in-lithuanian-sources/46252, — penulti- 
mate section: “The Prague Declaration of June 2008 and the European Parliament Resolution of April 
2009”. See also Efraim Zuroff, “Vaclav Havel and the Prague Declaration,” Defending History, Dec. 26, 
2011, http://defendinghistory.com/vaclav-havel-and-the-prague-declaration-by-efraim-zuroff/27583. Wit- 
nesses to the event in Prague in June 2008 have (off the record) described the remarkable persuasive 
impact of a prominent right-wing Jewish member of the Lithuanian parliament; the veracity of the claim 
needs to be studied and is cited here to mark an item for future research. 

‘©The earliest descriptive academic summary may be Heidemarie Uhl’s “Conflicting Cultures of Memory in 
Europe: New Borders Between East and West?” Israel Journal of Foreign Affairs 3:3 (2008), pp. 59-72, 
http://www. israelcfr.com/documents/issue9-Uhl.pdf. The central organization of Lithuanian Holocaust sur- 
vivors in Israel, the Association of Lithuanian Jews in Israel, issued a protest on its website (also circulated 
by post), “Prague Declaration; A Distortion of Truth,” http://www.lithuanianjews.org.il/HTMLs/article_ 
list4.aspx?C2014=14500&BSP=13973&BSS59=13971. See also (here in chronological order) Dovid 
Katz, “Will the World Again Remain Silent? The New “More Clever” and Dangerous Form of Holocaust 
Denial That is Seriously Considered by — the European Parliament,” [In Yiddish] A/gemeiner Zhurnal, 
July 25, 2008, pp. 9-10, http://dovidkatz.net/dovid/Lithuania/2008 AgainstRedBrown_I.pdf and http:// 
www.dovidkatz.net/dovid/Lithuania/2008 AgainstRedBrown_II.pdf; Dovid Katz, “Prague’s Declaration 
of Disgrace: A European Attempt to Equate Communism with Nazism will Falsify History,” Jewish 
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were able to convince the European Parliament in 2009 to pass a resolution on ‘European con- 
science and totalitarianism’, which called for all Europe to observe a joint day of remembrance 
for Nazi and Soviet victims (23rd August) and to set up a ‘Platform of European Conscience 
and Memory’, which continues to lead these efforts, with financing from the EU’s taxpayers, 
from its base in Prague.!! 

Also in 2009, Eastern European politicians inserted Double Genocide language into the 
Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE’s) Vilnius Declaration.'* A cam- 
paign of intellectual resistance was led by the web journal Defending History, in cooperation 
with the Simon Wiesenthal Center’s Israel office director, Dr Efraim Zuroff, along with Tel 
Aviv attorney and author, Joseph Melamed, for many years elected head of the Association of 
Lithuanian Jews in Israel.!* By 2010, various Double Genocide efforts in the European Parlia- 
ment were occasionally thwarted, notably the attempt to insert Double Genocide language and 
programs into the Stockholm Programme.'* 

But the symmetrical counterblow to ‘Prague’ came in a ‘battle of declarations’ in 2012, when 
the Seventy Years Declaration (‘SYD’), drafted by Danny Ben-Moshe and the present author, was 
signed by 70 Europarliamentary figures'> and presented to the president of the European 


Chronicle (London), May 21, 2009, http:/Avww.thejc.com/comment/comment/prague%E2%80%99s- 
declaration-disgrace; Efraim Zuroff, “A Combined Day of Commemoration for the Victims of Nazism 
and Communism?” Jerusalem Post, July 12, 2009, http://www.jpost.com/Opinion/Op-Ed-Contributors/A- 
combined-day-of-commemoration-for-the-victims-of-Nazism-and-communism; Clemens Heni, “The 
Prague Declaration, Holocaust Trivialization and Antisemitism,” Wissenschaft und Publizistik als Kritik, 
Oct. 26, 2009, _ https://clemensheni.wordpress.com/2009/10/26/the-prague-declaration-holocaust- 
obfuscation-and-antisemitism/. UK MP John Mann, a renowned campaigner against antisemitism, called 
the Prague Declaration ‘a sinister document’ in “Europe Must Focus on Baltic Hate,” Jewish Chronicle, 
Oct. 29, 2009, http://www.thejc.com/comment/comment/2 1392/europe-must-focus-baltic-hate. A more 
extensive (but not exhaustive) chronology of critiques is provided at http://defendinghistory.com/prague- 
declaration/opposition. 

"Points 13 and 15, respectively, of the European Parliament Resolution on European Conscience and Tota- 
litarianism, Apr. 2, 2009, http://www.europarl.europa.eu/sides/getDoc.do?type=TA &reference=P6-TA- 
2009-0213 &language=EN&ring=P6-RC-2009-0165. The website of the Prague Platform is: http://www. 
memoryandconscience.eu/. For critical tracking, see Defending History’s section on the Platform: http:// 
defendinghistory.com/category/prague-platform. 

Vilnius Declaration of the OSCE Parliamentary Assembly and Resolutions Adopted at the Eighteenth 
Annual Session, p. 48, point 3 (‘two major totalitarian regimes, Nazi and Stalinist, which brought about gen- 
ocide’) and point 10 (‘Europe-wide Day of Remembrance for Victims of Stalinism and Nazism’), https:// 
www.oscepa.org/documents/all-documents/annual-sessions/2009-vilnius/declaration-6/26 1-2009-vilnius- 
declaration-eng/file. 

'3 Among the media reports: Avi Friedman, “The New Deniers,” Mishpacha, Aug. 5, 2009, pp. 13-19, http:// 
defendinghistory.com/wp-content/uploads/2014/01/Avi-Friedman-in-Mishpacha-2009.pdf; Bernard Dichek, 
“Lithuania’s Deceit,” Jerusalem Report, Apr. 22, 2013, pp. 12-15, http://defendinghistory.com/wp-content/ 
uploads/2013/04/Bernard-Dichek-in-JERUSALEM-REPORT-22-April-2013.pdf; Daniel Brook, “Double 
Genocide,” Slate, July 26, 2015, http://www.slate.com/articles/news_and_politics/history/2015/07/ 
lithuania_and_nazis_the_country_wants_to_forget_its collaborationist_past.html. See the section on 
Joseph Melamed in Defending History: http://defendinghistory.com/category/melamed-joseph. 

'4See Leigh Phillips, “EU Rejects Eastern States’ Call to Outlaw Denial of Crimes by Communist Regimes,” 
Guardian, Dec. 21, 2010; European Union, “The Stockholm Programme” (2010-2014), http://eur-lex. 
europa.eu/legal-content/EN/TXT/?uritURISERV%3Ajl0034; Dovid Katz, “Does the Road from Prague 
to Stockholm Go Through Vilnius?” Defending History, Dec. 16, 2010, http://defendinghistory.com/road- 
prague-stockholm-vinius/68745, plus the Dec. 21, 2010 update: “European Commission Says ‘No,’” 
Defending History, Dec. 21, 2010,  http://defendinghistory.com/road-prague-stockholm-vinius/ 
68745#updateof2 Idec. 

For a historian’s review of the “battle of the declarations,” see Dan Stone, Goodbye to All That? A History 
of Europe Since 1945 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2014), p. 281. 
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Parliament. '° One of its four sections may be construed as a direct response to ‘Prague’, entailing 
the following points'’: 


We the undersigned ... reject: 


Attempts to obfuscate the Holocaust by diminishing its uniqueness and deeming it to be equal, similar 
or equivalent to Communism as suggested by the 2008 Prague Declaration; 


Equating Nazi and Soviet crimes as this blurs the uniqueness of each and threatens to undermine the 
important historical lessons drawn from each of these distinct experiences; 


Attempts to have European history school books rewritten to reflect the notion of ‘Double Genocide’ 
(‘equality’ or ‘sameness’ of Nazi and Soviet crimes); 


As unacceptable the glorification of Nazi Allies, and of Holocaust perpetrators and collaborators, 
including the Waffen SS in Estonia and Latvia, and the Lithuanian Activist Front in Lithuania; 


Attempts to legalize or sanitize the public display of the swastika by racist and fascist groups; 
Efforts to have the Holocaust remembered on one common day with the victims of Communism. 


The resulting upheaval in Vilnius included the then foreign minister of Lithuania, Audronius 
Azubalis, who proclaimed, ‘It is not possible to find differences between Hitler and Stalin except 
in their moustaches (Hitler’s was shorter)’. He went on to accuse the eight Lithuanian signatories, 
all Social Democrats, of effectively being agents of Moscow.'® This was followed by a remark- 
able media debate between the foreign minister and the then-shadow foreign minister, Vytenis 
Andriukaitis.'? The New York Times reported on it, albeit with the reporter in Vilnius speaking 
only to those approved by the government side of the debate.”° 


See European Commission, “Martin Schultz, EP President: Handing over of the Declaration on the Final Sol- 
ution at the Wannsee Conference,” European Commission, Audiovisual Services, http://ec.europa.eu/ 
avservices/video/shotlist.cfm?ref=82876; Danny Ben-Moshe, “Saying ‘No’ to Double Genocide,” Jerusalem 
Post, Mar. 12, 2012, http://www.jpost.com/Opinion/Op-Ed-Contributors/Saying-no-to-double-genocide. 
Text of the Seventy Years Declaration is available on its website, www.Seventy YearsDeclaration.org, and 
in a number of European languages in Defending History, http://defendinghistory.com/the-seventy-years- 
declaration-in-various-languages. 

'8] ithuanian titles are produced here in their English translation; the originals are available at the web addresses 
provided. See BNS and Lrytas.info, “History: Decision by Group of Social Democrats to Sign Declaration 
Against Equating Nazi and Soviet Crimes is Pathetic,” Lrytas./t, Dec. 20, 2012, http://kultura.Irytas.lt/- 
1327087583 1326542 156-grup%C4%97s-socialdemokrat%C5%B3-sprendimas-pasira%C5%A 1 yti-deklaracij% 
C4%85-kurioje-prie%oC5%A | taraujama-naci%C5%B3-ir-soviet¥oC5%B3-nusikaltim%C5%B3-sulyginimui- 
apgail%C4%97tinas.htm (English translation: _http://defendinghistory.com/wp-content/uploads/2012/01/ 
Lietuvos-rytas-on-A zubaliss-reaction-to-Seventy- Years-Declaration-20-January-2012.pdf). 

'°Foreign Minister AZubalis followed up with the article, “Honorable V. Andriukaitis: V. Havel was not an 
Antisemite, and the Tragedy of the Holocaust is Not a Toy in Your Election Game,” http://www.delfi.lt/news/ 
ringas/politics/aazubalis-gerb-v-andriukaiti-v-havelas-ne-antisemitas-o-holokausto-tragedija-ne-zaislas- 
jusu-rinkiminiam-sou.d?id=55029753 (English translation: _ http://defendinghistory.com/wp-content/ 
uploads/2012/02/Azubalis-attacks-Social-Democrats-on-70Y D-3-Feb-2012-Delfi.pdf). MP Vytenis Povilas 
Andriukaitis, shadow foreign minister and one of the eight Lithuanian signatories of the Seventy Years 
Declaration, responded in his “Honorable A. AZubalis, Did You Pull Such an Understanding of History 
out of Thin Air?” http://www.delfi.lt/news/ringas/politics/vandriukaitis-gerbiamas-a-azubali-ar-is-balos- 
toks-istorijos-supratimas.d?id=55305479 (English translation: http://defendinghistory.com/lithuanian- 
parliamentarian-vytenis-andriukaitis-signatory-of-70-years-declaration-replies-to-foreign-ministers-joke- 
on-the-holocaust/30647). For a number of local Holocaust survivors, it was surprising that the larger politics 
were such that foreign Jewish leaders and scholars did not rush to congratulate Dr Andriukaitis. One excep- 
tion was a former JDC executive who wrote from New York: “JFN’s Andres Spokoiny in New York City 
Congratulates Vytenis Andriukaitis in Vilnius,” Defending History, Feb. 14, 2012, http://defendinghistory. 
com/jfns-andres-spokoiny-in-new-york-city-congratules-vytenis-andriukaitis-in-vilnius/3 1018. 

°See Roger Cohen, “The Suffering Olympics,” New York Times, Jan. 30, 2012. A partial rejoinder in the 
context of another piece by the same Zimes journalist appeared more than two years later: Dovid Katz, 
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The result of the 2012 SYD was not to ‘defeat’ the Prague Declaration, but to recalibrate its 
status from one of obvious truism to one of contested status. Resolutions that Western parliamen- 
tarians and journalists had been led to believe were uncontroversial were in fact artful syntheses of 
(wholly legitimate) anti-Communist statements with (illegitimate) revisions of the Holocaust in 
the spirit of the proposed equalization of Nazi and Soviet crimes as a future uniting principle 
of the EU. 


Corollaries of Double Genocide 


From the perspective of Holocaust history, Eastern Europe (much of which nowadays prefers the 
moniker ‘East Central Europe’ to imply a geo-ideological anti-Russian or anti-Soviet core) can be 
divided into two components. First, there are those countries in which most of the members of the 
Jewish population were deported from their hometowns to camps or other sites for extermination, 
and where locals (including neighbors) were not used extensively by the Nazis for local killing, 
for example, Poland and Hungary. Then there are the cases of the Baltic states (Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia) and Ukraine, where numerous local killers did much (and in many locations, most) 
of the actual murdering, and where their proficiency from the Nazis’ point of view was so high 
that they were exported beyond their countries’ borders for guarding, transporting and killing 
their Jewish victims, and Jews from further west were brought to these countries for murder. 
The Double Genocide paradigm has been evolving most dramatically among the countries 
where the Jews were mostly shot and buried in nearby mass graves. 

The paradigm includes a variety of corollaries. First, some ‘Double Genociders’ see a need to 
mitigate the history by discrediting the victims. Such tactics often have their roots in Eastern 
European antisemitism, where the phrase, ‘Many of the Jews were Communists, and they got 
what they deserve’, is still widely heard. Only in Lithuania, however, was a means found to 
promote the stereotype with an organized campaign. In 2006, officials belonging to the state- 
sponsored Genocide Center, together with the antisemitic newspaper, Respublika, launched pro- 
ceedings against Holocaust survivors who had escaped death during the Holocaust by joining up 
with Soviet-sponsored anti-Nazi partisans.*' In many locations, these partisans were the only 
serious force fighting the Nazis and often the only option open to Jews for resistance. The 
leaders of Lithuania’s Jewish community, Dr Shimon Alperovich, and of its Union of Former 
Ghetto and Concentration Camp Inmates, Tuvia Jafet, stated in their 2008 letter of protest: 


The prosecutors of Lithuania do not cease to persecute anti-Nazi Jewish partisans. The Prosecution 
Service’s claims that ‘hundreds of witnesses are being questioned’ are belied by the fact that only 
Jewish names are being heard in the media: Yitzhak Arad, Fania Brantsovsky, Rachel Margolis, 
and others.” 


“Reply to a Roger Cohen Opinion Piece on Ukraine and Lithuania,” Defending History, May 6, 2014, http:// 
defendinghistory.com/reply-roger-cohen-opinion-piece-ukraine-lithuania/659 19. 

?! The campaign against Dr Yitzhak Arad was launched by a newspaper article (in Lithuanian) by Julius Gird- 
vainis, “The Expert with Blood on his Hands,” Respublika, Apr. 22, 2006, which conjures quotes from its 
staff as well as from the Genocide Center and state prosecutor’s office (English translation: http:// 
defendinghistory.com/wp-content/uploads/2014/04/Original-attack-on-Arad-A pril-2006-inc.- 
ANUSAUSKAS.pdf). A (non-exhaustive) chronology of the anti-Jewish-partisan-veteran campaign is pro- 
vided in “Blaming the Victims: State Agencies and Other Elites Defame Holocaust Survivors,” Defending 
History, http://defendinghistory.com/blaming-the-victims. 

??See Shimon Alperovich and Tuvia Jafet, “Open Letter” [to the president of Lithuania and other high offi- 
cials], June 19, 2008, published on the website of the Association of Lithuanian Jews in Israel, final item at 
http://www. lithuanianjews.org.il/htmls/article_list4.aspx?C2014=14484&BSP=14481&BSS6=14481, 
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Lithuania’s state campaign against Holocaust survivors who joined the resistance is extensively 
documented.”? 

A second corollary, and one that is widespread throughout the eastern states of the EU and 
(western) Ukraine, is that Holocaust collaborators, and even perpetrators, are often redeemable 
as contemporary national heroes. The common denominator has been that ‘national heroes’ 
who were anti-Soviet are thought to deserve national hero status, regardless of their affiliation 
to Nazi Germany or their status of being Holocaust collaborators or perpetrators.** In Latvia 
and Estonia, this usually takes the form of adulation for those nations’ Waffen SS groups, 
which came into existence after most of the Jewish population had been annihilated. These 
were battle units that were mobilized against the Soviets and swore oaths of loyalty to Hitler; 
they were racist, pro-Nazi, often comprised of Holocaust perpetrators who were retrained for 
battle.*° In Hungary, there has been adulation for political leaders who carried out the Nazis’ 
bidding regarding deportation of the Jews.*° In Lithuania, there are streets, public plaques and 
sculptures, and a state university lecture hall that have been named for Holocaust collaborators 
and perpetrators.*’ A nadir was reached in 2012 when the state repatriated, for reburial with 
full honors, the remains of its 1941 Nazi puppet prime minister who had personally signed 
orders for the Jews of his city, Kaunas (Kovno), to be sent to a death camp and the remainder 
to be confined to a ghetto.”* In Ukraine, the state continues to glorify Stepan Bandera, whose 


reposted at: http://defendinghistory.com/jewish-community-and-union-of-ghettosurvivors-speak-out-on- 
harassment-of-holocaust-survivors-who-joined-the-resistance/3873 1. 

*3See Edward Lucas, “Prosecution and Persecution. Lithuania Must Stop Blaming the Victims,” Economist, 
Aug. 21, 2008, http://www.economist.com/node/11958563; Dana Gloger, “The Holocaust Survivors Facing 
War Crimes Trials,” Jewish Chronicle, June 6, 2008, www.defendinghistory.com/ 2008June6byDanaGloger. 
pdf; Danielle Singer, “‘I have Fought Once, I Can Fight Again.’ Lithuania Accuses Elderly Holocaust Sur- 
vivors of Committing War Crimes During the Second World War,” Jerusalem Post, May 28, 2008, http:// 
www.jpost.com/Jewish-World/Jewish-News/I-have-fought-once-I-can-fightagain. For an extensive chronol- 
ogy see “Blaming the Victims” in Defending History, http://defendinghistory.com/blaming-the-victims. 
**For a variety of cases in recent years, see the section “Collaborators Glorified,” Defending History, http:// 
defendinghistory.com/category/collaborators-glorified. 

See, in Defending History, “Estonia,” http://defendinghistory.com/category/estonia, and “Latvia,” http:// 
defendinghistory.com/category/latvia. 

?6Tn the case of Hungary (unlike the Baltics), such policies have resulted in major foreign Jewish figures pro- 
testing, at times by returning honors awarded by the state. The two best-known cases are Elie Wiesel and 
Randolph Braham. See Associated Press, “Elie Wiesel Returns Hungarian Government Award Over Offi- 
cials Attending Nazi Sympathizer Ceremony,” CBS News, June 18, 2012, http://www.cbsnews.com/news/ 
elie-wiesel-returns-hungarian-government-award-over-officials-attending-nazi-sympathizer-ceremony/; 

Dan Bilefsky, “Holocaust Scholar Returns Top Award to Hungary in Protest,” New York Times, Jan. 27, 
2014, http://www.nytimes.com/2014/01/28/world/europe/holocaust-scholar-returns-top-award-to-hungary- 
in-protest.html? r=0. 

7See documentation at “Memorials to Holocaust Collaborators in Public Spaces and State Sponsored Insti- 
tutions in Lithuania” in Defending History, http://defendinghistory.com/memorials-to-holocaust- 
collaborators-in-public-spaces-and-state-sponsored-institutions-in-lithuania, and the section “Collaborators 
Glorified,” http://defendinghistory.com/category/collaborators-glorified. 

?8For a chronology of media coverage and commentary, see “1941 Nazi Puppet Prime Minister Reburied 
with Full Honors,” Defending History, Dec. 31, 2012, http://defendinghistory.com/new/34584. To their 
huge credit, two members of Lithuania’s Parliament, Vytenis Povilas Andriukaitis and Algirdas Sysas, chal- 
lenged Prime Minister Andrius Kubilius and Foreign Minister Audronius AZzubalis on the floor of the Lithua- 
nian Parliament in a dramatic exchange. See “Statement in the Lithuanian Parliament by MPs Vytenis 
Andriukaitis and Algirdas Sysas,” Defending History, May 19, 2012, http://defendinghistory.com/ 
statement-read-in-the-lithuanian-parliament-by-mps-vytenis-andriukaitis-and-algirdas-sysas/35753; “Dra- 
matic Confrontation on the Floor of the Lithuanian Parliament,” Defending History, May 20, 2012, http:// 
defendinghistory.com/dramatic-confrontation-on-the-floor-of-the-lithuanian-parliament/35827. 
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followers were responsible for hundreds of thousands of murders of Jews and Poles.’ For a long 
time, the phenomenon of ‘Bandera worship’ was limited to western Ukraine and Lviv, but in July 
2016, shocking news came of a street in the capital, Kiev (Kyiv), being named for the fascist 
leader; as has often been the case in recent years, the news coverage was limited to ‘Jewish’ 
and ‘Russian’ publications.*° It seems a strange point to have to make, but those committed to 
commemorating the Holocaust need to understand that virtually all of the voluntary killers of 
Eastern Europe (primarily east of the Molotov—Ribbentrop line) were very anti-Soviet and 
yeammed for a Nazi victory. It seems perhaps stranger to have to remind today’s patriotic leaders 
in these countries that had Hitler won the war, there would have been no nation-states ready for 
independence in 1991. Their destruction as nations in Nazi planning is well documented. 

A third corollary is usually invoked locally in Eastern Europe rather than for Western audi- 
ences. While Double Genocide resolutions in the European Parliament and the Prague Declara- 
tion speak of the ‘sameness’ of Nazi and Soviet crimes, local institutions often go further and 
attempt to demonstrate that Soviet genocide was much greater or, in fact, ‘the real one’. This 
goes into the issue of ‘Holocaust envy’, which is outside the scope of the present paper. Never- 
theless, the phenomena are illustrated by a text that was displayed on the website of the Genocide 
Center in Vilnius for many years: 


One may cut off all four of a person’s limbs and he or she will still be alive, but it is enough to cut off the 
one and only head to send him or her to another dimension. The Jewish example clearly indicates that this 
is also true about genocide. Although an impressive percentage of the Jews were killed by the Nazis, their 
ethnic group survived, established its own extremely national state and continuously grew stronger ... *! 


A fourth corollary is the denial or minimization of local voluntary participation in the Holo- 
caust. Of course, the Holocaust in Eastern Europe was imported by Germany and Austria and not 
conceived locally, but in the Baltics and (western) Ukraine, violence, mass humiliation of neigh- 
bors, and murder broke out in the time between the rapid collapse of Soviet authority on 22/23 
June 1941 and the actual setting up of German rule in the days and weeks that followed. The 
time span varied according to location and the date when German forces arrived and established 
their local administration. Much recent Baltic and Ukrainian scholarship omits or denies the 
reality of ‘pre-German violence’.** A further sub-corollary is the minimization of voluntary 
local participation in the actual killing in the period after German rule was firmly established. 


°See Grzegorz Rossoliiski-Liebe, Stepan Bandera: The Life and Afierlife of a Ukrainian Nationalist: 
Fascism, Genocide, and Cult (Stuttgart: ibidem-Verlag, 2014). Despite the volume’s seminal importance, 
and the extraordinary newsworthiness of disputes concerning Ukraine in the time since its publication, it 
has been largely ignored in the mainstream media’s book review sections in consequence of the wishes of 
some major forces in the West to downplay pro-fascist manifestations of post-Maidan Ukraine’s government. 
For a non-exhaustive, illustrative bibliography see Dovid Katz, “Select Bibliography: Media on Ukraine’s 
Holocaust Issues (2014—2015),” Defending History, July 23, 2015, http://defendinghistory.com/ukraine- 
issues-in-early-2014/63714. For a selection of Rossolinski-Liebe’s excellent academic work, see his page 
on Academia.edu: https://fu-berlin.academia.edu/GrzegorzRossolinskiLiebe. 

3Kiev Renames Major Street after Nazi Collaborator,” European Jewish Congress, July 8, 2016, http:// 
www.eurojewcong.org/ukraine/15373-kiev-renames-major-street-after-nazi-collaborator.html; “Kiev 
Renames Major Street to Honor Russian [sic] Nazi Collaborator,” Times of Israel, July 7, 2016, http:// 
www.timesofisrael.com/kiev-renames-major-street-to-honor-russian-nazi-collaborator/. 

$!Bernardas Gailius, “Lithuanian Experience of the Soviet Genocide Investigation: Problematic Cases and 
General Conclusions,” http://defendinghistory.com/wp-content/uploads/2015/05/Holocaust-Envy-page- 
from-Genocide-Centers-website.pdf. 

*?One straightforward statement of this policy came in a statement offered by the executive director of the 
Lithuanian government’s International Commission for the Evaluation of the Crimes of the Nazi and Soviet 
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Geopolitical entanglement 


In recent years, Holocaust commemoration has been shaped by geopolitical pressures. In 2009, 
US policy in the Baltics changed from cautious observation to active pro-government activism 
in matters pertaining to the Holocaust. Various explanations have been offered for this develop- 
ment.** They tend to share as a common factor the profound enmeshing of Holocaust issues in 
foreign policy and East-West relations, particularly since the decline of relations between 
Washington and Moscow in recent years. The Baltics and Ukraine today represent NATO’s 
embattled eastern frontier. One pronounced result has been a reluctance among the USA, the 
EU and NATO to acknowledge that the anti-Russia nations at the eastern rim of the Atlantic alli- 
ance could be worthy of criticism on human rights issues, let alone on ‘mere matters of history’. 
Since the 2014 Maidan revolution in Ukraine, that country, not bound by EU norms and even less 
susceptible to Western criticism in a period of active armed conflict, has rapidly outdone its Baltic 
and other neighbors in revising Holocaust history, honoring perpetrators and criminalizing dissent.** 


Occupation Regimes (the “Red-Brown Commission”) for a 2012 documentary film. “Executive Director of 
‘Red-Brown Commission’ Doubts Lithuanian Jews were Killed ‘on a Racial Basis’ Before Arrival of 
German Forces in 1941,” Defending History, August 16, 2012, http://defendinghistory.com/executive- 
director-of-red-brown-commission-questions-whether-lithuanian-jews-were-killed-on-a-racial-basis-before- 
arrival-of-german-forces/39766. 

33See Dovid Katz, “Why is the US Silent on ‘Double Genocide’?” Guardian, December 21, 2010, http:// 
www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/cifamerica/20 10/dec/2 1/double-genocide-baltic-us-europe, in part 
superseded in Dovid Katz, “The Neocons and Holocaust Revisionism in Eastern Europe” (part 2), Jewish 
Currents, July 26, 2014, _ http://jewishcurrents.org/neocons-holocaust-revisionism-eastern-europe- 
continued-30677. See also Defending History’s bibliography in “Background Reading on the Shift in US 
Foreign Policy on Holocaust Denial from c. 2009,” http://defendinghistory.com/background-reading-on- 
the-shift-in-us-foreign-policy-on-holocaust-denial-from-c-2010/48135, and section on State Department 
matters: http://defendinghistory.com/category/us-state-dept-manipulated. 

This shift toward defense of Baltic policy extended also to instances of antisemitism per se; cf. Efraim 
Zuroff, “The Threat of Baltic Ultranationalism,” Guardian, April 3, 2010, http://www.theguardian.com/ 
commentisfree/2010/apr/03/baltic-far-right-eu. 
34The 2015 Ukraine law received considerable coverage and criticism in a few major Western publications. 
See, for example, Josh Cohen, “Dear Ukraine: Please Don’t Shoot Yourself in the Foot: A controversial new 
law sends the wrong signals about the past and threatens free speech,” Foreign Policy, April 27, 2015, http:// 
foreignpolicy.com/2015/04/27/dear-ukraine-please-dont-shoot-yourself-in-the-foot-nationalists-russia- 
bandera-rada/; Jochen Hellbeck, “Ukraine Makes Amnesia the Law of the Land,” New Republic, May 21, 
2015, https://newrepublic.com/article/121880/new-laws-ukraine-make-it-illegal-bring-its-ugly-past; Lily 
Hyde, “Ukraine to Rewrite History with Controversial ‘Decommunization’ Laws,” Guardian, April 20, 
2015, https://www.theguardian.com/world/2015/apr/20/ukraine-decommunisation-law-soviet; Jared 
McBride, “How Ukraine’s New Memory Commissar is Controlling the Nation’s Past,’ The Nation, 
August 13, 2015, https://www.thenation.com/article/how-ukraines-new-memory-commissar-is-controlling- 
the-nations-past/. 

There has also been determined coverage by a modest number of critics of the ongoing history distortion 
and ongoing national empowerment of the antisemitic far right. See Tarik Cyril Amar and Per Anders 
Rudling, “Why the Revival of Nationalist Myths in Ukraine Should Alarm Us,” HNN (History News 
Network), May 19, 2014, http://historynewsnetwork.org/article/155618; Tarik Cyril Amar, Omer Bartov, 
and Per Anders Rudling, “Supporting Ukraine Means Opposing Antisemitic Nationalism Now, Not 
Later,” Tablet, March 24, 2014, http://www.tabletmag.com/jewish-news-and-politics/166945/no-time-to- 
waste-in-ukraine; Dovid Katz, “Getting it Wrong on Ukraine,” Times of Israel, June 10, 2014, http:// 
blogs.timesofisrael.com/the-tarnished-hukraine/; Dovid Katz, “Ukraine — Bonanza for Upgraded Holocaust 
Denial,” Times of Israel, Nov. 28, 2014, http://blogs.timesofisrael.com/ukraine-bonanza-for-upgraded- 
holocaust-denial/; Dovid Katz, “The Hushed-Up Hitler Factor in Ukraine,” Consortiumnews.com, Aug. 
16, 2014, https://consortiumnews.com/2014/08/16/the-hushed-up-hitler-factor-in-ukraine/. For additional 
sources, see “Select Bibliography” in Defending History, http://defendinghistory.com/ukraine-issues-in- 
early-2014/63714. 
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The US State Department has invested extensively in a ‘Jewish public relations’ effort to mask the 
unfolding events.*° 

A second major area involves Israeli foreign policy towards the Baltics. One view has held 
that adjustments in Holocaust history are a modest and necessary price for Israel to pay for the 
support it needs from the Baltics and other eastern EU countries in such international forums 
as the United Nations, UNESCO, the EU and NATO. The /srael Journal of Foreign Affairs 
hosted a debate in 2010 in response to a paper by the late Barry Rubin.*° Recent years have 
seen a number of less academic ‘Jewish debates’ played out in international Jewish media 
over these issues. ‘Eruptions’ from 2009 onward have embroiled the Jerusalem Book Fair (in 
2009), the alleged instrumentalization of Menachem Begin’s biography in a Vilnius plaque 
(2012), and debates concerning the alleged pressuring of Yad Vashem to rejoin the Lithuanian 
state ‘Red—Brown Commission’ (formally: the International Commission for the Evaluation of 
the Crimes of the Nazi and Soviet Occupation Regimes in Lithuania) (2012).*’ 

Like the changing US/Western approach to Eastern European Holocaust policies, the Israeli 
dimension also calls for a monograph to do these issues justice. But it would be unseemly to omit 
two particularly powerful incidents that transcend the usual rough and tumble of these debates. In 
2009, then Israeli ambassador to Latvia and Lithuania, the internationally admired Chen Ivri 
Apter (1958-2012), stationed in Riga, traveled to Tel Aviv to participate in an evening to 
honor Dr Rachel Margolis (1921-2015), one of the Israeli Holocaust survivors defamed by 
Lithuanian authorities and prosecutors. His speech at the event will remain a major document 
of steadfastness in the midst of a slipping foreign policy on such matters.** Then, in 2011, 
when Lithuanian prosecutors arranged for Interpol to disturb Holocaust survivor Joseph 


In the case of EU member states, however, reports and criticism of the laws effectively criminalizing the 
Western (and Jewish) narrative of the Holocaust have rarely appeared in mainstream Western media, but 
reports and critiques appeared in more local publications, for example, Leonidas Donskis, “Concept Inflation 
and the Criminalization of Debate,” Jerusalem of Lithuania, Oct—Dec. 2008 (online at: http://www. 
holocaustinthebaltics.com/2008OctDecDonskisCriminalizationofDebate.PDF); Dovid Katz, “Red-Brown 
Bill with Two Years of Jailtime for Disagreeing with Government’s Position is Signed into Law,” Defending 
History, June 29, 2010,  http://defendinghistory.com/red-brown-bill-with-two-years-of-jailtime-for- 
disagreeing-with-governments-position-is-signed-into-law/843; “Latvia’s Saeima Approves Criminal Liab- 
ility for Gross Derogation of Crimes Perpetrated by Soviet Union or Nazi Germany,” Baltic Course, May 
15, 2014, http:/Awww.baltic-course.com/eng/legislation/?doc=91593. 
35See relevant references in note 33; Efraim Zuroff, “Pardoning Nazism, in the Name of Lithuanian-Jewish 
Relations,” Times of Israel, Oct. 14, 2012, http://www.timesofisrael.com/pardoning-nazism-in-the-name-of- 
lithuanian-jewish-relations/, and Dovid Katz, “Just About Yiddish? The Real Story Behind This Week’s 
Yivo Banquet in New York,” Algemeiner.com, Dec. 16, 2014, http://www.algemeiner.com/2014/12/16/ 
just-about-yiddish-the-real-story-behind-this-week%E2%80%99s-yivo-banquet-in-new-york/. 

*°See Barry Rubin, “Unfinished Business and Unexploited Opportunities: Central and Eastern Europe, Jews, 
and the Jewish State,” /srael Journal of Foreign Affairs 4:2 (2010), pp. 37-47, http://israelcfr.com/ 
documents/4-2-5-BarryRubin.pdf; Laurence Weinbaum, (ed.), “On Barry Rubin’s ‘Unfinished Business 
and Unexploited Opportunities: Central and Eastern Europe, Jews, and the Jewish State,’” Israel Journal 
of Foreign Affairs 4:3 (2010), pp. 187-194, http://defendinghistory.com/wp-content/uploads/2010/10/ 
2010IsraelJournalofForeignA ffairs. pdf. 

>7For a non-exhaustive listing of debates involving Israel and Lithuanian (or Baltic/Eastern European) Holo- 
caust policies, organized by topic and year, see Dovid Katz, “Israel Chronicle,” Defending History, http:// 
defendinghistory.com/israel-debates/43340. See also Defending History’ “Israel” section: http:// 
defendinghistory.com/category/israel. 

38See “Dr. Rachel Margolis Honored in Tel Aviv’s Leivick House,” Leyvick House: The Israeli Center for 
Yiddish Culture, June 2009, http://www.leyvik.org.il/articles77.aspx; “Tel Aviv’s Leivick House Releases 
2009 Video of Ambassador Chen Ivri Apter,” Defending History, Oct. 20, 2012, http://defendinghistory. 
com/tel-avivs-leivick-house-releases-2009-video-of-ambassador-chen-ivri-apter/44 176. 
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Melamed, then chairperson of the Association of Lithuanian Jews in Israel (cited above), Israel’s 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs failed to make any public statement in his support. To the contrary, he 
found himself under continued pressure to withdraw a list of alleged Holocaust perpetrators from 
circulation. It seemed to many observers that the Israeli Foreign Ministry was waiting for the last 
Holocaust survivors and their supporters to die or grow too old and frail to stand up for Holocaust 
history, in order to accede to Baltic demands for acquiescence to some form of the revisionist 
paradigm of Holocaust history, or at least to maintain silence in extreme corollary cases, such 
as state glorification of Holocaust perpetrators.°” 


Revisionism in museums 


Considering the current Eastern European state investment in revisionism, exhibits and 
museums represent an important weapon in the contemporary battle of ideas. In its verbal 
forms, Double Genocide presentations often use formulations of ‘It’s complicated’ as a 
point of departure for blurring the ethical, historical and conceptual distinction between per- 
petrator and victim, and persuading Western visitors that the line of demarcation between per- 
petrators and victims is not as clear as once thought.*° In fact, the forces in play on occasion 
found that one of the clearest moral lines in history — between the perpetrators and victims of 
the Holocaust — to be one that could be blurred in a certain postmodernist spirit.*! 

While the cumulative and long-term effects of the revisionist campaign’s conferences, 
events, trips, publications, state awards, films and sundry other projects may be paramount, 
the immediate impact of museum exhibitions offers a temptation in its own league that 
targets the much-larger audience of a general public rather than specialists or roots-seekers. 
One of the most important institutions in Eastern Europe is what we might critically call 
the ‘Double Genocide museum’. This is a new type of museum where the ‘overall equality’ 
of Nazi and Soviet crimes is a given, and every exhibit becomes part of the revisionist narra- 
tive. In fact, as the eastern EU and adjacent areas, such as western Ukraine (‘New Europe’), 
have become home to attractive routes for tourism and Westerners’ roots-seeking, so, too, have 
‘Double Genocide museums’. As the number of Holocaust survivors and children of survivors 
dwindles each year, the new paradigm is ever more easily transferred to the West by the many 
thousands who have been exposed to these Eastern European museums and exhibits as an 
introduction to the events surrounding World War II. To those of non-Jewish background, 
visits often lead to the idea that Soviet crimes represented the bulk of what is called genocide 


>°See above-cited “Israel Chronicle” page in Defending History: http://defendinghistory.com/israel-debates/ 
43340; Efraim Zuroff, “A Threat Too Serious to Ignore,” Jerusalem Post, Sept. 4, 2013, http://www.jpost. 
com/Opinion/Op-Ed-Contributors/A-threat-too-serious-to-ignore-309270; Dovid Katz, “UNESCO Vote 
Reveals Lithuanian Duplicity,” Jerusalem Post, Nov. 2, 2011, http://www.jpost.com/Opinion/Op-Ed- 
Contributors/UNESCO-vote-reveals-Lithuanian-duplicity. 

4°One example is American author Ellen Cassedy’s statement to a Vilnius publication: ‘I went to Lithuania, 
hoping to decide who was right and who was wrong; to put people in a column, who was a victim, who was a 
killer. And then those lines began to blur’, Vil/News.com, Apr. 29, 2012, http://vilnews.com/2012-04-13523; 
cf. http://defendinghistory.com/wp-content/uploads/2012/05/VilNews.htm. In 2015, a YouTube posting of 
an excerpt of an interview by the director of Lithuania’s commission on Nazi and Soviet crimes, declaring 
that the same Holocaust victims were also potential perpetrators, came as a shock to many who had been 
familiar only with the commission’s educational activities: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v= 
pxjJODvqJP8é&feature=youtu.be. 

' Although Robert Eaglestone’s Postmodernism and Holocaust Denial (Cambridge, UK: Icon Books, 2001) 
argues ably against necessary ‘responsibility’ of postmodernism for forms of Holocaust denial, much of its 
adduced material is illustrative of how ‘flexible mindsets’ can be (ab)used by revisionists to confound the 
overriding clarity of the distinction between Holocaust perpetrators and victims. 
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in the area. Such naiveté can, to some degree, affect even younger professional correspondents 
from leading outlets for whom the revised Eastern European genocide narrative seems part of 
the local color and objective history. 

In Hungary, for example, there is the House of Terror museum, founded in 2002, whose 
exterior and interior iconography present the same message. The local wartime fascist symbol, 
the arrow cross (which is much less toxic to foreigners than the swastika) is used to represent 
Hitlerism, while the Soviet star represents Communism. In other words, the iconography per 
se is used to symbologically diminish Nazism from the building’s exterior and interior. 
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In Tallinn, Estonia, the Museum of the Occupation, founded in 2003, welcomes visitors with 
an elaborate piece of Double Genocide modern art. It received international attention in 2013, 
when the president of Estonia, Toomas Hendrik, posed with Germany’s president, Joachim 
Gauck, himself a native of the former East Germany and signatory of the Prague Declaration, 
right between the representationally equivalent halves of the equation.*” 


Photo by Erik Peinar (courtesy Leena Hietanen) 


In Riga, Latvia, the analogous museum was established in 1993, and has recently moved to 
new and larger premises. It is called the Museum of the Occupation of Latvia 1940-1991. The 
name is certainly more factual and historical than others, but the apparently neutral branding 
of the museum’s conceptual space by country and year is itself an element of persuasion in an 
equalization effort evident from the exhibits’ character, proportion and presentation. It is not 


“See Leena Hietanen, “President of Germany Hails Baltic Double Genocide Revisionism,” Defending 
History, July 11, 2013, http://defendinghistory.com/president-of-germany-hails-baltic-double-genocide- 
revisionism/56154. President Gauck, a native of the former East Germany, is himself a signatory of the 
Prague Declaration. For a critique, inter alia, of his Holocaust positions, see Clemens Heni, (ed.), Ein 
Super-GAUck: Politische Kultur im neuen Deutschland (Berlin: Edition Critic, 2012). He is very rarely 
asked publicly about his signature on the Prague Declaration, and in some of the known cases, the question 
has not made it into media reports. See, for example, a note on Miriam Magall’s question in “A Question in 
Berlin about President Gauck’s Signature on the Prague Declaration,” Defending History, Dec. 20, 2013, 
http://defendinghistory.com/germanys-president-gauck-is-questioned-on-his-prague-declaration-signature- 
at-press-conference/61824. 
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entirely clear to many visitors that the murder of close to 100% of Latvian Jewry in the Holocaust 
is implicitly equated with the lack of political and religious freedom in Soviet times and sundry 
abuses and killings. At least that is one of the interpretations, and one that is exponentially 
strengthened by visiting the sequence of exhibits.** In the current (2016) exhibit, the entire 
history is mounted on red (Soviet) and brown (Nazi) colored panels. Naturally, the red far out- 
number the brown (of course, Soviet rule was indeed much longer in duration), and there is 
little to make actual genocide qualitatively distinct in the eyes of the visitor. In the online 
‘virtual museum’, the section called ‘The Holocaust and Repressions against Civilian Residents’ 
(itself a dilution of the Holocaust) is one of dozens of conceptually parallel representations.** 

The ‘mother’ of Double Genocide museums within the EU, however, is the Museum of Gen- 
ocide Victims in central Vilnius, which was founded in 1992.*° For many years, it has been the 
most extreme public encapsulation of the local representation of Double Genocide, albeit one that 
fades into a misleading claim about a Single Genocide. The Soviets, for all their many evils, did 
not commit genocide in Lithuania. In fact, the USSR left the nation a larger population at the end 
of its misrule than at its start. 


“For a critique of the longstanding museum prior to the present renovations, see Roland Binet, “On the 
“Occupation Museum’ in Riga,” Defending History, Oct. 25, 2010, http://defendinghistory.com/on-the- 
occupation-museum-in-riga/41517. See also Roland Binet, “La Maison de l’histoire européenne soutenue 
par un musée controversé,” Le Monde, Nov. 24, 2010, http://www.lemonde.fr/idees/article/2010/11/24/la- 
maison-de-|-histoire-europeenne-soutenue-par-un-musee-controverse_ 1440626 _3232.html. 

4See the museum website (okupacijasmuzejs.lv) photo gallery of the opening of this ‘temporary’ version of the 
“permanent exhibit’, http://okupacijasmuzejs.|v/en/foto-galerijas/pagaidu-ekspozicijas-atklasana-raina-bulvari-7. 
“The museum’s web page, part of the Genocide Center’s website, is at: http://genocid.It/muziejus/. For more 
information see the Museums of Lithuania website: http://www.muziejai.|t/vilnius/genocido_auku_ 
muziejus.en.htm. 
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Until 2011, the word ‘Holocaust’ was not mentioned in the Museum of Genocide Victims in 
Vilnius, in the heart of the city whose Jewish citizens (between 70,000 and 80,000) were nearly 
entirely wiped out.*° The museum features a major entrance-level hall (image of one panel on 
p. 15) extolling the supposed heroism of the Lithuanian Activist Front, crediting the LAF 
‘white-armbanders’ of June 1941 with a ‘rebellion’ that drove out the Soviet army. This statement 
grossly distorts the historical reality. The Soviets were fleeing from invading German troops, not 
from the white armbanders who were busy killing and attacking defenseless Jewish neighbors.*’ 

In the Genocide Museum’s main hallway stands a large ‘comparison chart’ (see image below) 


aimed to equalize Nazi and Soviet in a classic museum representation of the curious phenomenon 
of Holocaust envy. 


Metuyes gyventeju 


okupacijmetais 


sses 
during the occupation 


Soviety okupatijos metais 
During the Soviet occupation 


1944-1990 
Suimta, jkalinta, tardyta 


Arrested, interrogated, imprisoned 


'Stremta 
Deported 


Lageriuose ir peeinuces zuvo 
Prisoners who died 


Tremtyje Zuvo 
Died in deportation 


Zuvo partizany ir j cen 
Partisans and their eiah * 


Naciy Vokietijos okupacijos metals § 


During the Nazi German occupation 


{kalinta, i8vezta j koncentracijos stovyklas 
Imprisoned and deported to concentration camps 


Nududyta (i8 jy - apie 200 tikst. Zydy) 
Killed (including about 200, 000 Jews) 


‘Svezta priverstiniams darbams jetija 
Deported to Germany for forced a 


4°By most accounts there were around 60,000 Jews living in (Polish) Wilno in the late 1930s, but the number 
swelled by tens of thousands of refugees who fled the parts of Poland invaded by the Nazis in September of 
1939. The 70,000—80,000 range reflects varying estimates of the Jewish population on 21 June 1941. 
47See, for example, Yitzhak Arad, The Holocaust in the Soviet Union (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press 
and Jerusalem: Yad Vashem, 2014), pp. 88-95; David Bankier, Expulsion and Extermination: Holocaust 
Testimonials from Provincial Lithuania (Jerusalem: Yad Vashem, 2011); Konrad Kwiet, “The Onset of 
the Holocaust: The Massacre of the Jews in Lithuania in June 1941,” in Andrew Bonnell, Gregory 
Munro, and Martin Travers, (eds.), Power, Conscience, and Opposition. Essays in German History in 
Honour of John A. Moses (New York: Peter Lang, 1996), pp. 107-121, esp. pp. 111-112; Karen Sutton, 
The Massacre of the Jews of Lithuania (Jerusalem: Keter, 2008), pp. 97-156. 
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For several years from 2008, the only word in the museum starting with the letters h —o —1 


—o was Holodomor, as part of a large extended visit on Ukraine that made clear its view on the 
Hitler—Soviet comparison. 


When the Holodomor 
eyewitnesses, even those 
who survived the Nazi 
death camps, were asked 
what was more frightful - 
the famine or the war, they 
unanimously answered: 


"Famine, famine. When 
there's a war, not all the 
people die, but famine kills 
everyone.” 


“(in Auschwitz) we were given 
some spinach and alittle 
bread... War is terrible, but 
famine is even worse.” 


“Itwas a horrible time for 
all Ukraine. The Holodomor 


Was more horrifying than the 
War." 


In 2010, the Vilnius-based web journal Defending History published a report on the 
museum with photographs by British-origin photojournalist Richard Schofield.** In 2011, 
after the exclusion of the Holocaust from the local ‘genocide museum’ became untenable 
following a number of diplomatic protests from Vilnius-based Western ambassadors, a 
single small Holocaust exhibit was added, amidst much pomp and ceremony (including 


48Of the many critiques over the years, one that had particular resonance was Jonathan Steele, “In the Jer- 
usalem of the North, the Jewish Story is Forgotten,” Guardian, June 20, 2008, https://www.theguardian.com/ 
commentisfree/2008/jun/20/secondworldwar. See also: “The Museum of Genocide Victims,” text by Dovid 


Katz, photos by Richard Schofield, Defending History, Aug. 1, 2010, http://defendinghistory.com/genocide- 
museum-in-vilnius/45534. 
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the prime minister).*” Until 2015, the Genocide Museum featured three antisemitic carica- 
tures from the 1950s — that is, after the Holocaust — from the postwar anti-Soviet ‘Forest 
Brothers’, some of whom were recycled Nazi war criminals who had participated in the 
Holocaust in 1941. None of these was accompanied by any curatorial disclaimer. One fea- 
tures a jeep driven by Lenin, Stalin and ‘Yankelke the Jew’ (Zydas Jenkelké in the original); 
another shows a caricature of a Jew behind Stalin blowing his economic bubbles (along 
with a soap dish adorned with a star of David to ensure the viewer does not miss the 
point); and the third depicts an antisemitic caricature serving as the Soviet torturer of 
Lithuanian patriots. 


Photo by Richard Schofield 


The New Holocaust Room in a Basement Cubicle of the Genocide Museum in Vilnius,” text by Dovid 
Katz, photos by Richard Schofield, Defending History, Nov. 21, 2011, http://defendinghistory.com/ 
genocide-museum-new-holocaust-room-in-the-basement. 
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Photo by Richard Schofield 


Photo by Richard Schofield 


In 2011, as noted, in response to mounting protest, the Genocide Museum added a single 
cellar room about the Holocaust that is inadequate on numerous counts, even discounting the lop- 
sided disproportionality to the historic genocide committed in the country. It is heavily politicized 
by, for example, choosing to deal with components of the history that can be related to ‘the 
Germans alone’, while continuing to spew the fiction that the LAF killers actually brought 
‘order’ to the country for the German forces’ arrival and setup.°° 

Whether this museum — or any museum — succeeds in ‘capturing’ the viewer regarding the Holo- 
caust in the context of “genocide victims’ depends largely on visitors’ background knowledge. A 


"Ibid. The critique of this Holocaust exhibit in the basement and the various opinions concerning its messa- 
ging are beyond the scope of this paper. 
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seasoned Guardian reporter in 2008, for example, felt compelled to critique the museum’s ethos after 
his visit.°! But a younger New York Times reporter in 2015 gushed in amazement without sensing that 
something might be controversial, as did a San Francisco Examiner correspondent in 2016.° 

Another example is the famed ‘Lenin Park’ outside Druskininkai, in southeastern Lithuania. 
Formally known as Grito parkas, it is an elaborate and popular theme park and outdoor museum 
to which many statues of Lenin and other Soviet figures were removed after independence from 
the USSR.°* Although the park is privatized, signs make it clear that the historic inscriptions are 
courtesy of the state’s Genocide Center. Its ‘history lesson’ signs contain direct attacks on the 
Jewish partisans who fought the Nazis in the forests of Lithuania. 

The outdoor museum has a propensity to select representative Soviet villains with Jewish 
names and/or appearance. In places where the name is not a giveaway, signs provide text to 
help the viewers understand more about the nation’s enemy. 


Ukraine has even more extreme examples of state-sponsored Holocaust obfuscation within 
the Double Genocide framework.** It is not surprising that the most dramatic case of distortion 
is to be found in a museum in Lviv, Ukraine, where ultranationalists have their main base of 
power. The Lonsky (or Lontsky) Street Prison National Memorial Museum, which opened in 
2009 in a building that had been a prison under Polish, Soviet, Nazi and Ukrainian rule, is 
another case of a far-right effort by elements of the state to manipulate history and diminish 
the Holocaust and the mass murders by local fascist organizations glorified by the contemporary 
Ukrainian government.”° It prominently features the following photograph: 


5!Steele, “In the Jerusalem of the North.” 

>?Sarah Khan, “36 Hours in Vilnius, Lithuania,” New York Times, July 8, 2015, http:/Awww.nytimes.com/ 
2015/07/12/travel/what-to-do-in-36-hours-in-vilnius-lithuania.html? r=0; Jonathan Rome, “The Old 
World Charm and New World Feel, of Vilnius, Lithuania,” San Francisco Examiner, May 22, 2016. 
Replies appeared in the media watch section of Defending History: http://defendinghistory.com/double- 
genocide-discourse-now-standard-for-the-new-york-times/75642 and __http://defendinghistory.com/san- 
francisco-examiner-bamboozled/8 1565. 

Its website is www.grutoparkas.It. For our critique, see Dovid Katz (with photos by Richard Schofield), 
“Gruto Parkas, the Fun Park near Druskininkai,” Defending History, Sept. 1, 2010,  http:// 
defendinghistory.com/gruto-parkas-near-druskininkai/45588. 

*4See above, notes 29-30. 

°°See John-Paul Himka, “The Lontsky Street Prison Memorial Museum. An Example of Post-Communist 
Holocaust Negationism,” in Klas-Goran Karlsson, Johan Stenfeldt, and Ulf Zande, (eds.), Perspectives on 
the Entangled History of Communism and Nazism (Lanham: Lexington Books, 2015), pp. 137-166. 
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the days immediately following the launch of Operation Barbarossa in 1941. The added circles, 
depicting Soviet atrocities against Ukrainians with numbers of Ukrainian victims alleged in each 
case, obscure what is really shown in the photograph: the bodies of the Jews murdered in the Lviv 
Pogrom before the Germans took control of the city. The original photograph looks rather different. 


=e 
ahs ne 


This photograph, in its original and edited versions, attained international notoriety in 2012 
when the museum’s director was invited on a North American tour that included a lecture at 
Harvard University and a meeting with then Canadian Prime Minister Stephen Harper. The dis- 
tortion was exposed thanks to the courage and tenacity of a single scholar, Per Anders Rudling of 
Lund, Sweden.*° 


°°See Per Anders Rudling, “Ukrainian Ultranationalists Sponsor Lecture Tour Across North American Uni- 
versities,” Defending History, Oct. 12, 2012, http://defendinghistory.com/ukrainian-ultranationalists- 
sponsor-lecture-tour-across-north-american-universities-by-per-anders-rudling/43718. For a summary of 
events and links to further sources in the episode, see “Ukrainian Holocaust Revisionists Woo Canada, 
Exposed by Historian from Lund, Sweden,” Defending History, Nov. 1, 2012, http://defendinghistory. 
com/ukrainian-holocaust-revisionists-woo-canada-exposed-by-historian-from-lund-sweden/5 1623. For 
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The particular Ukrainian branch of Double-Genocide-oriented Holocaust revisionism has also 
made some dramatic inroads into Canadian museums, most controversially the reaction to 
‘Jewish’ attempts to have a permanent gallery dedicated to the Holocaust in the Canadian 
Museum of Human Rights, which opened in September 2014 in Winnipeg. The Ukrainian nation- 
alist lobby, including the Ukrainian Canadian Civil Liberties Association and the Ukrainian Cana- 
dian Congress, launched a public campaign entailing the glorification of the Waffen SS Galizien 
and the militant UPA wing of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, while obfuscating or 
denying their extensive and murderous Holocaust involvement.’ A major campaign of opposi- 
tion was led by the prominent scholar, Catherine Chatterley.°* The distortion of the Holocaust in 
mainstream Canada at the behest of the Ukrainian nationalist lobby goes far beyond the debates 
over any one museum.*” 

Moreover, the Double Genocide model of Holocaust revisionism has made deep inroads into 
the EU’s own pan-EU museum culture. The Prague Platform, the popular name for the Prague- 
based ‘Platform for European Conscience and Memory’, is the major ‘de facto instant creation’ 
of the Prague Declaration. It continues to post the Prague Declaration on its home page as a kind 
of established European truth while using EU funds for a wide array of history-revisionist pro- 
jects, alongside more neutral projects that usefully educate Europe about the evils of Commun- 
ism.°° One of its future projects is a mix-and-match museum of Nazi and Soviet crimes to be 
built in Brussels and stamped with the authority of the European Parliament itself. 

In addition to its permanent museum projects, the EU-financed Prague Platform project, 
which lies at the heart of the revisionists’ ongoing base in the EU, is ‘quietly’ (i.e. without par- 
liamentary declarations) chipping away at the Western narrative of the Holocaust by a series of 
events and exhibitions that travel to the far corners of the 28 nations of the EU and well 
beyond. Starting in 2012, the Platform organization has been sending its mobile exhibition, “Tota- 
litarianism in Europe’, financed by the European Commission to numerous countries.°' After its 
2012 debut in Bratislava, Slovakia, it appeared, from 2012 to 2016, in Belgium, Canada, the 
Czech Republic, Germany, Ireland, Lithuania, Netherlands, Romania, Ukraine, as well as in 


references to Rudling’s excellent work, see his page at Academia.edu: https://lu.academia.edu/ 
PerAndersRudling. 

°7See Karyn Ball and Per Anders Rudling, “The Underbelly of Canadian Multiculturalism: Holocaust Obfus- 
cation and Envy in the Debate about the Canadian Museum for Human Rights,” Holocaust Studies: A 
Journal of Culture and History 20:3 (Winter, 2014), pp. 33-80. 

°8See Catherine D. Chatterley, “Canada’s Struggle with Holocaust Memorialization: The War Museum Con- 
troversy, Ethnic Identity Politics, and the Canadian Museum for Human Rights,” Holocaust and Genocide 
Studies 29:2 (Fall, 2015), pp. 189-211; Catherine D. Chatterley, “The War Against the Holocaust,” Winnipeg 
Free Press, Apr. 2, 2011, http:/www.winnipegfreepress.com/opinion/analysis/the-war-against-the- 
holocaust-119110699. html. 

See, for example, Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, “Celebrating Fascism and War Criminality in Edmonton. 
The Political Myth and Cult of Stepan Bandera in Multicultural Canada,” Kakanien Revisited 12 (2010), 
pp. 1-16, https://www.academia.edu/401300/Celebrating_Fascism_and_War_Criminality_in_Edmonton._ 
The Political Myth_and_Cult_of Stepan _Bandera_in Multicultural Canada; Per Anders Rudling, “Multi- 
culturalism, Memory, and Ritualization: Ukrainian Nationalist Monuments in Edmonton, Alberta,” Nation- 
alities Papers 39:5 (Sept., 2011), pp. 733-768. 

©See the website of the Platform of European Memory and Conscience: www.memoryandconscience.eu/. 
For critical monitoring, see Defending History’s section, “Prague Platform”: http://defendinghistory.com/ 
category/prague-platform. 

®!See the Platform website’s announcement of the launch of the exhibition “Totalitarianism in Europe”: 
“<Totalitarianism in Europe’ — International Exhibition Opening in Bratislava, Slovakia,” Platform of Euro- 
pean Memory and Conscience, Sept. 6, 2012, http://www.memoryandconscience.eu/2012/09/06/ 
totalitarianism-in-europe-an-international-travelling-exhibition/. 
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New York City and Washington.® The exhibition has become the anchor for Holocaust revision- 
ism in educational curriculums, helped along by two publications available gratis from the Prague 
Platform, courtesy of the European Commission. One is the Catalogue of the International Tra- 
velling Exhibition ‘Totalitarianism in Europe’.©* The other is the accompanying textbook, Lest 
We Forget. Memory of Totalitarianism in Europe.“* The exhibition’s lead-in poster, which is 
titled ‘Totalitarianism in Europe: Fascism — Nazism — Communism’, goes on to warn of the pre- 
sumed injustice that 


There still exists a difference between the common perception of the Fascist and Nazi dictatorships on 
the one side and the Communist dictatorship on the other. ... In contrast, it has not yet become public 
knowledge that Communist totalitarianism ... [from 1927 until now] is responsible for much larger 
losses of human lives than World War II.°° 


There have also been efforts to inject the Double Genocide concept into existing museums. One 
incident that attracted some attention concerned Brussels’ Parliamentartum Museum, which is 
attached to the European Parliament itself.°° But most such instances have gone unnoticed by 
outside observers. 

An exhaustive critical study of this ‘foundational traveling exhibit’ is called for on the part of 
Holocaust Studies specialists. The means of obfuscation are manifold and highly localized for 
each country. For example, the Lithuanian far right’s insistence that various collaborators and per- 
petrators were ‘also’ somehow resisting the Nazis, works its way into the posters on Lithuania as 
matters of fact rather than contention — for example, in the poster headlined ‘Different resistance 
[sic] against the Nazi occupation were formed’, including the one featuring the Nazi puppet prime 
minister who was reburied with full honors in 2012. There is no mention of his signature on the 
document ordering some Jewish citizens of his city, Kaunas, to be sent to a death camp, or on a 
document calling for all the rest of the city’s Jewish citizens to be incarcerated in what came to be 
known as the Kovno Ghetto. This is the type of ‘heroic resistance fighter’ glorified in the exhibit 
on totalitarianism sponsored by the European Commission. The Holocaust is nowhere denied. It 
is rather minimized into a mere detail within the larger rewritten history of totalitarian regimes. 
There are also calls for Communist wrongdoers to be subjected to a new ‘Nuremberg Tribunal’. 

As the permanent Brussels museum project develops, Holocaust historians and other scholars 
will need to study the course of its unfolding over the current decade (and, of course, its much 
earlier sources in Holocaust-era Eastern European nationalist circles). The renamed House of 
European History is scheduled to open soon in the EU’s capital in Belgium.®” It is a direct 


°«Presentations of the International Travelling Exhibition ‘Totalitarianism in Europe,”” Platform of Euro- 
pean Memory and Conscience, Nov. 17, 2013, http://www.memoryandconscience.eu/2013/11/17/ 
presentations-of-the-international-travelling-exhibition totalitarianism-in-europe/ : 

Catalogue of the International Travelling Exhibition “Totalitarianism in Europe” (Brussels: European 
Commission, Europe for Citizens Programme, 2013). 
°4Gillian Purves, (ed.), Lest We Forget. Memory of Totalitarianism in Europe. A Reader for Older Secondary 
School Students Anywhere in Europe (Prague: Institute for the Study of Totalitarian Regimes, 2013). 
Cited in Geoff Vasil’s review of the exhibition, “Inclusion and Occlusion,” Defending History, Sept. 25, 
2013, http://defendinghistory.com/inclusion-and-occlusion/59470. 
See “Double Genocide MEPs Sneak Revisionism into Parliamentarium Museum,” Defending History, 
Mar. 20, 2014, http://defendinghistory.com/double-genocide-meps-sneak-revisionism-parliamentarium- 
museum/64859. 
°7See the European Parliament website’s page on the House of European History in Brussels: http://www. 
europarl.europa.eu/visiting/en/Vvisits/historyhouse.html. For some of the controversy engendered, see Chris 
Doidge, “Does Europe Need a £44 Million History Museum,” BBC NEWS, Feb. 12, 2013, http://www. 
bbc.co.uk/news/world-europe-21383375; James Panichi, “House of European History Gets Cash and a 
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result of the rhetoric of the idea that European unity and peace require a ‘common history’, which 
has become ‘Euro-speak’ for ‘Everybody has to now agree with the Red-equals-Brown model of 
the Baltic and other Eastern European states if there is to be unity in Europe [against Russia]’. This 
was made clear in early 2008, several months before the Prague Declaration’s proclamation, by the 
right-wing ‘Common Europe — Common History’ group, which used the slogan ‘Never Again’ 
(typically appropriating terms from Holocaust affairs and studies) to declare that all Europe 
must have the same opinion, in effect, as the Baltic nationalists. To his great enduring credit, 
British parliamentarian John Mann, a leading campaigner against antisemitism in Europe, saw 
through it well before anyone else. He rose in the House of Commons at Westminster to say: 


On 22 January, in Tallinn, Estonia, five MEPs from five different countries met to launch a group 
called Common Europe — Common History. It has the same theme — the need for an equal evaluation 
of history. It is just a traditional form of prejudice, rewritten in a modern context. In essence, it is trying 
to equate communism and Judaism as one conspiracy and rewrite history from a nationalist point of 
view. Those are elected MEPs.°* 


Double Genocide in Holocaust Studies 


The academic field of Holocaust Studies has only begun to confront the new challenges posed to 
the very core of the historic narrative of the events the field has elucidated so well in its own aca- 
demic studies, as well as in the publications of academic institutions and museums. Academically 
speaking, established scholars need to make their voices heard. A number of eminent researchers 
have bravely opposed the massive political and financial onslaught driving the current revision- 
ism, including Leonidas Donskis, Clemens Heni and Michael Shafir. Among those who have con- 
tained the revisionist onslaught on specific countries are Tarik Amar, Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe 
and Per Anders Rudling with respect to Ukraine; Randolph L. Braham and Michael Shafir on 
Hungary and Michael Shafir on Romania. Many important articles were brought together in 
the 2013 edited volume, Bringing the Dark Past to Light: The Reception of the Holocaust in Post- 
communist Europe, by John Paul Himka and Joanna Michlic.™ 

It needs to be stressed that Double Genocide (or ‘Equalization’ or ‘Symmetry’ or howsoever it 
is named), is a vital matter of historic principle, and one with many practical ramifications pre- 
cisely because of the political and financial support that it enjoys at the governmental level. 
Double Genocide is emanating from a minority of states in Eastern Europe. But to engage 
with the topic, not least because of its conscious export internationally, is not to diminish the 
importance of other Holocaust issues, including an array of antisemitic and non-antisemitic 


Lot of Flak,” Politico.eu, Dec. 30, 2015, http://www.politico.eu/article/house-of-european-history-gets-cash- 
and-a-lot-of-flak/. For the earlier full-blown plan for a ‘red-brown’ museum on the Baltic model of the ‘Gen- 
ocide Museum’, see, for example, Renata Goldirova, “Czech Republic Seeks EU Institute on Totalitarian- 
ism,” EUObserver, Sept. 19, 2008, https://euobserver.com/institutional/26773. 

°8John Mann, speech in the House of Commons on Jan. 31, 2008, transcribed in Parliament. UK for Jan. 31, 
2008, column 509, http://www.publications.parliament.uk/pa/em200708/cmhansrd/cm08013 1/debtext/ 
80131-0010.htm. 

© John-Paul Himka and Joanna Beata Michlic, (eds.), Bringing the Dark Past to Light: The Reception of the 
Holocaust in Postcommunist Europe (University of Nebraska Press, 2013). It is regrettable, however, that in 
some instances, the editors chose contributors who have themselves been on Eastern European government 
payrolls or state-sponsored PR trips to support the sponsoring government’s construction of the debate per se. 
In the case of Lithuania, the co-authors of the piece on that nation are themselves both members of the state’s 
commission on Nazi and Soviet crimes. This serious failure affects very few of the contributions, but can be 
illustrative of how difficult it is for scholars, even in the West, to remain free of the Eastern European revi- 
sionist campaign and its long tentacles. See Michael Shafir’s excellent review in Yad Vashem Studies 42:2 
(2015). 
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origin distortions in many locations, and an obvious overlap with the issue of degrees of local 
collaboration and participation, which continue to haunt successor populations. Nevertheless, 
the present essay is consciously limited to one set of issues that is empirically unique. 

Revisionism as conscious historic construct, political policy and budgetary beneficiary is 
wholly different from even the greatest local angst at revelation of painful events. For contrast, 
in the most obvious non-Double Genocide state in the region, Poland, there have certainly 
been painful episodes, the most widely known being Jedwabne and the heroic work of Jan 
Gross and others. Poland, in its interbellum borders, was home to the largest prewar Jewish popu- 
lation in the region, and Jedwabne was an example of locals’ mass murder of their neighbors. But 
Poland is not a driver of Double Genocide.” Poland, brutally invaded by the Nazis at the start of 
September 19339, is not interested in investing in a revisionism that would view the Nazis and their 
local supporters as ‘anti-Soviet national heroes’. The truly magnificent new Polin Museum of the 
History of Polish Jews is able to deal with the Holocaust straightforwardly, without the kind of 
massive opposition by political and media elites that an analogous museum in locations 
invaded by the Nazis in 1941 would attract. That is in the first instance because the history 
itself was so different in those places; instead of facing their histories, certain political elites in 
the Baltics and Ukraine have opted to invest in, and export, a cleverly revised would-be 
history, one that rides smoothly on the crest of NATO-Russia animosity. In the case of the 
Czech Republic, Hungary and other states, Double Genocide may be attractive for the far 
right, but less so for the mainstream. The ‘Prague center’ was chosen for tactical reasons by 
the movement’s founders from the Baltics, as pointed out by Yitzhak Arad.”! 

Within Eastern Europe, a rough scale of Double Genocide can be constructed based on the 
year proposed or enacted, as well as the prison term threatened by various states’ laws, passed 
in recent years, for those who would question the national narrative on genocide as it relates to 
Nazi and Soviet crimes. The ‘need’ for a law including punishment in order to establish the equal- 
ity of Nazi and Soviet crimes was mooted in the Lithuanian parliament in 2009, but passed a year 
later, in 2010, with a maximum of two years’ imprisonment, after the newly elected Fidesz party 
passed a similar law designating a maximum punishment of three years, shortly after coming to 
power in Hungary that year. Estonia’s 2012 law legally shields from challenge the status of that 
nation’s Waffen-SS as national heroes of freedom. But a 2014 law in Latvia maxes out at 5 years 
of jail time, and Ukraine’s 2015 law imposes a punishment of 10 years.’? One of the most telling 


?Disturbing and indefensible as the Holocaust distortions initiated in 2016 by Poland’s newly elected right- 
wing government were, they have been focused on revising local history to the tune of Polish ultra-nation- 
alism (and antisemitism), not in the interests of the Double Genocide paradigm that mitigates Nazi genocide 
and makes heroes of Nazi accomplices who were ‘anti-Soviet’. Moreover, in marked contrast to the ongoing 
political manipulation of Western and Jewish reactions to events in the Baltics and Ukraine, Polish officials’ 
pronouncements were rapidly met with a rapid and impressive international statement of protest by scholars. 
See “An Open Letter from Scholars of Polish-Jewish History in Reaction to Statements by Polish Officials 
about Crimes in Jedwabne and Kielce,” Virtual Shtetl, Aug. 1, 2016, http://www.sztetl.org.pl/en/cms/news/ 
5309,an-open-letter-from-scholars-of-polish-jewish-history-in-reaction-to-state-ments-by-polish-officials- 
about-crimes-in-jedwabne-and-kielce-/. 

See section 12 of Arad, “The Holocaust in Lithuania, http://defendinghistory.com/yitzhak-arad-on-the- 
holocaust-in-lithuania-and-its-obfuscation-in-lithuanian-sources/46252#rewritingofhistory. 

For reports on these new laws, in chronological order, see e.g. for: 


(1) Hungary: “Fidesz to Amend Holocaust Denial Law,” May 18, 2010, Politics.Hu, http://www. 
politics.hu/201005 18/fidesz-to-amend-holocaust-denial-law/; 

(2) Lithuania: “Amendment to Criminal Code Article 95, Addition of Article 1702 and Addition to 
Code Appendix [in Lithuanian], Parliament of the Republic of Lithuania, June 15, 2010, http:// 
www3.lrs.lt/pls/inter3/dokpaieska.showdoc_1?p_id=375951 (in English translation: http://www. 
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explanations of the true purpose of such laws was published in Lithuania in 2009 and, retrospec- 
tively speaking, serves as a superbly succinct explanation for them all: 


In the Lithuanian legal system, acts regarding the crimes of Soviet genocide, i.e., their denial or jus- 
tification, are not criminalized, and, experts say, this is an obstacle in attempting to equate the crimes 
of Soviet genocide with the Nazi genocide. 


The question today is another one: why are more Holocaust scholars, university departments, 
research institutions and museums not standing up to Double Genocide revisionism, starting with 
the Prague Declaration? The lag has a number of possible explanations. First, the challenge is not 
usually couched in the overt antisemitic terms of the last century’s “straight denial’. On the con- 
trary, Double Genocide is often artfully joined up intricately with Holocaust Studies per se, and 
non-Eastern European scholars and educators are given the message that criticism will ‘hurt Holo- 
caust Studies in Eastern Europe’. In Lithuania, the country that gives more financial and political 
support to Double Genocide than any other, it is often combined with — or masked by, depending 
on one’s point of view — an array of lavish events and institutions dedicated to Jewish culture, 
Yiddish or the Holocaust itself. In Vilnius, there are a number of ‘Jewish institutions’ whose 
Double Genocide agenda is helped along efficiently by embedding in Jewish topics, causes 
and well-financed, professionally constructed events.’* But that is not to claim that all, most, 
or even any great percentage of events celebrating or commemorating Jewish culture there, or 
anywhere in the region, are a cover for Holocaust revisionism. That is decidedly not the case. 
It is true, however, that some events in Eastern Europe, and a handful of state-subsidized insti- 
tutions, have pursued the dual agenda of Jewish commemoration and Baltic history revisionism. 
The state’s arsenal includes awards, medals, and junkets for pliant foreign personalities deemed to 
be important in the effort.”° 


holocaustinthebaltics.com/2010June29Red-BrownLawPassedBy%20Seimas.pdf); see also Jewish 
community’s response: Milan Cheronski, “History: Education or Modern Politics?,” Jerusalem of 
Lithuania, 155-156, April-June 2010, pp. 2, 6, http://holocaustinthebaltics.com/wp-content/ 
uploads/2010/11/2010ChersonskiOnCriminalizationOfUniqueHolocaust.pdf; 

(3) Estonia: Per Anders Rudling, “The Waffen-SS as Freedom Fighters,” A/gemeiner Journal, Jan. 21, 
2012, http://www.algemeiner.com/2012/01/3 1/the-waffen-ss-as-freedom-fighters/; Leena Hietanen 
and Petri Krohn, “Estonia’s 2012 Valentine’s Day Law,” Defending History, 26 May 2012, http:// 
defendinghistory.com/estonias-2012-valentines-day-law/36263; 

(4) Latvia: “Latvian Saeima Approves Criminal Liability” (see note 34). 

(5) Ukraine: “New Laws in Ukraine Potential Threat to Free Expression and Free Media, OSCE Repre- 
sentative Says,” OSCE, May 18, 2015, http://www.osce.org/fom/158581. 

™Baltic News Service, “Placing the Equals Sign Between Communism and Nazism,” [In Lithuanian] 
Delfi.it, Mar. 19, 2009, http://www.delfi.lt/archive/article.php?id=21075147 (English translation: http:// 
www.holocaustinthebaltics.com/2009March 1 9RedEqualsBrownRationaleForCriminalization.pdf). See 
also: Justinas Zilinskas, “Introduction of ‘Crime of Denial’ in the Lithuanian Criminal Law and First 
Instances of its Application,” Jurisprudencija 19:1 (2012), pp. 315-329, https://www.mruni.eu/upload/ 
iblock/205/017_zilinskas.pdf. 

74See, for example, Defending History’s sections on events that serve the cause: http://defendinghistory.com/ 
category/jewish-events-as-cover; the Jewish Public Library: http://defendinghistory.com/category/vilnius- 
jewish-public-library-2; the Vilnius Yiddish Institute: http://defendinghistory.com/category/vilnius- 
yiddish-institute; and the Commission for the Evaluation of the Crimes of the Nazi and Soviet Occupation 
Regimes in Lithuania: http://defendinghistory.com/category/the-red-brown-commission. 

See, for example, “When Government Honors are Part of a Plan to Rewrite History,” Defending History, 
http://defendinghistory.com/when-a-picture-tells-a-story. 
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Double Genocide in Jewish and Holocaust museums 


Quite disconcertingly, Double Genocide revisionism can come through the proverbial back door 
even to Jewish and Holocaust-focused museums. In one case in Ukraine, a Jewish museum in 
Dnipropetrovsk was found to be covering up the Holocaust participation of a notorious fascist 
organization.’° In Riga, the modest, but excellent Jewish museum housed on one floor of the 
central Jewish community building recently ‘lost’ the panels on local participation that had 
been meticulously prepared by the late Meyer Meller (Meijers Melers). In Vilnius, the straight- 
forward Western narrative finds expression only in the so-called Green House, a component of 
the non-contiguous, multi-building Vilna Gaon Jewish State Museum of Lithuania. Officially 
called the ‘Holocaust exposition’, it would not be encountered by a local student or foreign 
tourist who is not actively looking for it. A small wooden cabin out of sight of the street on 
which it is located, its intellectual integrity has for decades been guarded steadfastly by one 
scholar, Rachel Kostanian, whose authority and position have repeatedly been challenged 
over the years. ’” 

Disturbingly, in the state Jewish museum’s main building, a large and sympathetically 
restored building on a handsome avenue, one finds a different narrative. It is known mostly 
by its second name, the Tolerance Center, and features many excellent exhibits and events, 
both locally and internationally sourced. Its Holocaust section is slightly awkward to find, 
however, well away from the many exhibit on a kind of mezzanine. As noted previously, the 
city-center Museum of Genocide Victims dedicates the first large main-floor hall that visitors 
enter to the fiction that the LAF ‘rebellion’ in June of 1941 drove out the Soviet army, 
without mentioning that their actual ‘accomplishment’ in the final week of June 1941 was 
the murder of thousands of Jews. How does the state Jewish museum deal with this conundrum? 
With a kind of unabashed apologetic diplomatic compromise, as if the Holocaust is a chapter of 
history that lends itself to twenty-first-century diplomatic compromises. The museum tells us, 
‘The first killings of Jews have been performed in the context of the war chaos, the anti- 
Soviet rebellion, the withdraw[al] of the Red Army and rapid attack of the German army’. 
This is followed by a rather incredible sentence, which whitewashes the very Nazi-puppet ‘pro- 
visional government’ that collaborated from the start with the annihilation of thousands of Jews 
in Kaunas and elsewhere. Apparently the whitewash is based on a certain request from the pro- 
visional government for executions of Jews to be conducted away from city centers, something 
that hardly reflects the overall policy or course of unfolding events: ‘The occupational auth- 
orities continue to execute their plans without taking into account the resolutions of the Lithua- 
nian government’. 


7°See the report and translation of a local report in Defending History, Nov. 1, 2012, http://defendinghistory. 
com/jewish-center-in-ukraine-apparently-duped-into-honoring-a-nazi-collaborationist-organization/44886. 
77See the website of the Vilna Gaon Jewish State Museum: http://www.jmuseum.It/index.aspx?Lang=EN, 
where the ‘Holocaust Exposition’ is the second of four ‘exposition sites’ enumerated on the home page. 
For the outside world, however, the Green House is the ‘island of Jewish honesty’ defended over the 
years by its stalwart former director Rachel Kostanian, who is now semi-retired. See Esther Goldberg 
Gilbert, “Historian Whose Task is Remembrance of the Holocaust,” Canadian Jewish News, Sept. 8, 
2010, http://holocaustinthebaltics.com/wp-content/uploads/2010/10/20108SeptGGoldergOnKostanian.pdf; 
Esther Goldberg Gilbert, “Nazi Crimes Have Been Downgraded” (see note 6), where ‘investigations’ into 
Ms Kostanian are reported; “Green House” in Defending History: http://defendinghistory.com/the-green- 
house/45540; “Green House Reopens in Vilnius; Kostanian is the Star,” Defending History, Oct. 19, 
2010,  http://defendinghistory.com/green-house-reopens-in-vilnius-kostanian-is-the-star/4213. On one 
occasion, when Kostanian was threatened with dismissal, the late Sir Martin Gilbert intervened to save 
her position. 
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One of the more worrisome developments to date is the apparent occasional cooperation of the 
political department of Yad Vashem with Lithuanian authorities for whom even details of the local 
Holocaust narrative can be conceived as issues of national security vis-a-vis the current effort to 
enmesh Holocaust history in twenty-first-century East-West politics and the New Cold War. In 
2011, Yad Vashem agreed to participate in a conference in the Lithuanian Parliament honoring 
the local perpetrators. While its representatives would no doubt have spoken up with moral 
clarity at the event, its very participation was widely taken as legitimization of a conference 
held in a national parliament, convened to honor Holocaust collaborators and perpetrators. 
After protests, participation was withdrawn at the last minute.”* 

Yad Vashem’s 2012 decision to rejoin the Lithuanian government’s ‘Red—Brown Commis- 
sion’ despite the fact that the commission’s founding member Dr Yitzhak Arad had (and has) 
not yet received any apology from the state’s leaders for being accused of war crimes (because 
he survived by joining the anti-Nazi Soviet partisans), was met with impassioned public 
protest from the last organization of Lithuanian Holocaust survivors in Israel.”? When Dr 
Arad, a hero of Israel’s War of Independence, who had ably served Yad Vashem as its director 
for over two decades, wrote his paper exposing Lithuanian Holocaust obfuscation in 2012, he 
reported that it was turned down by Yad Vashem, and he proceeded to publish an English 
version elsewhere.*° When the government’s commission launched a harsh personal attack on 
a local Vilna-born Holocaust survivor, Professor Pinchos Fridberg, calling him a ‘liar’ on its 
website in 2013 (for having corrected an error in a talk at a conference by one of the commission’s 
officials), Yad Vashem failed to side with the maligned survivor, eliciting a protest in Jerusalem 


78See “Yad Vashem, in Jolt to Holocaust Survivors, Joining Revisionist Holocaust Conference in the Lithua- 
nian Parliament,” Defending History, June 7, 2011, http://defendinghistory.com/yad-vashem-slated-to-join- 
red-brown-conference-in-lithuanian-parliament/16860. 

™See Joseph Melamed, “English Text of Joseph Melamed’s Letter to Yad Vashem,” Defending History, Sept. 
3, 2012, http://defendinghistory.com/english-text-of-joseph-melameds-letter-to-yad-vashem/40838; also, 
“Joseph Melamed, Head of Lithuanian Holocaust Survivors’ Association, Released Letter to Director of 
Yad Vashem” [image of the original Hebrew letter], Defending History, Sept. 3, 2012, http:// 
defendinghistory.com/joseph-melamed-head-of-lithuanian-holocaust-survivors-association-releases-letter- 
to-director-of-yad-vashem/408 18. In addition, the survivors’ association issued an institutional public state- 
ment to Yad Vashem, see “Holocaust Survivors, Based in Tel Aviv, Issue Statement on Renewal of the Red- 
Brown Commission,” Defending History, Sept. 3, 2012, http://defendinghistory.com/last-active-group-of- 
lithuanian-holocaust-survivors-based-in-tel-aviv-speaks-out-on-renewal-of-the-red-brown-commission/ 
40785. 

®° Arad, “The Holocaust in Lithuania” (see note 9). 
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Report from a professor in Australia who produced a documentary film on the Lithuanian 
issues." 

But these debates with Yad Vashem policy on Baltic and Eastern European Holocaust revi- 
sionism pale in comparison with a heartfelt complaint voiced by the last Lithuanian Holocaust 
survivors in Tel Aviv.*? In a series of taped interviews, they claimed that Yad Vashem had 
‘adjusted’ its own Jerusalem exhibits on the Lithuanian Holocaust during the last major overhaul 
of the museum to bring the narrative closer to that desired by the Lithuanian government’s his- 
torical institutions. Our own visit tended to corroborate their fears.** Correct or incorrect, the sur- 
vivors’ view is ipso facto a statement that things have reached a worrying stage. 

The world’s major Holocaust museums are among the last lines of defense of the narrative of 
the Holocaust as the twenty-first century moves onward. They must be wholly free of political 
influences and foreign ministries’ needs. At this moment in time, the threat to museums’ integrity, 
whether in legitimizing revisionism abroad or in their exhibits at home, whether in Eastern Europe 
or anywhere else, generally emanates from one of two kinds of political pressure. In the West, it is 
the pressure of some Eastern European allies, politically desirous of turning the Russians into 
another historic Hitler within the theoretical framework of World War II history, as well as clear- 
ing the way for glorification of local collaborators. In Israel, it is the diplomatic need for a set of 
allies in the EU and NATO whose ‘modest request’ is a mere adjustment to some history. 

At the end of the day, it is entirely natural, both intellectually and temperamentally, that aca- 
demics seek to remain aloof from polarizing polemics and the irksome fray of politics, media and 
international relations. But in the spirit of Ecclesiastes, it is vital to remember that there is unto 
everything a time.** The Holocaust is increasingly being written out of history by major poli- 
ticians and serious academics via an interlocking series of historical misrepresentations that 
connect into an alluring theoretical model, shrewder by a mile than the last century’s crude 
denial. This is often underwritten by state budgets and fostered by growing Western geopolitical, 
Jewish Eastern Europe nostalgic and Israeli interests. Still, it remains tempting for certain aca- 
demics to dub their colleagues who do speak out as ‘Activists’ and head for the proverbial 


8'Danny Ben-Moshe, “Yad Vashem and the Two Genocides. East European Politics is Rewriting the History 
of the Holocaust and Threatening Yad Vashem’s Mission of Remembering,” Jerusalem Report, Aug. 26, 
2013, http://defendinghistory.com/wp-content/uploads/2013/08/Danny-Ben-Moshe-in-Jeruslem-Report-26- 
August-2013.pdf; see also the reply: Dina Porat, “Yad Vashem and the Holocaust in Lithuania,” Jerusalem 
Report, Sept. 15, 2013, http:/Awww.jpost.com/Jerusalem-Report/Jewish-World/Yad-Vashem-and-the- 
Holocaust-in-Lithuania-326158. 

Professor Ben-Moshe’s film is Rewriting History: http://identity-films.com/films/rewriting-history/ and 
www.rewriting-history.org. For international reviews of the film in 2012 and 2013, see “Reviews and Cover- 
age of the Documentary Film Rewriting History” in Defending History: http://defendinghistory.com/ 
reviews-and-coverage-of-the-documentary-film-rewriting-history. 

*°The present author conducted taped interviews (in Yiddish) with Joseph Melamed, Uri Chanoch, and other 
survivors in Tel Aviv late June of 2009. 

83See Dovid Katz, “June 2009 Correspondence with Yad Vashem,” Defending History, Sept. 3, 2012, http:// 
defendinghistory.com/june-2009-correspondence-with-yad-vashem/40734, which includes a number of 
photographs of some controversial parts of Yad Vashem’s Lithuania section; David Goshen, “Yad 
Vashem’s Exhibit on the Holocaust in Lithuania,” Defending History, Dec. 1, 2011, http:// 
defendinghistory.com/yad-vashems-exhibit-on-the-holocaust-in-lithuania/25988. For other critical reactions 
to Yad Vashem’s Lithuania policies, see the Defending History section “Yad Vashem Manipulated?”: http:// 
defendinghistory.com/category/political-pressure-on-yad-vashem. 

*4The works of the late Leonidas Donskis on the subjects covered herein will live on as classic examples of 
the synthesis of moral courage and intellectual rigor. A number of them can be accessed via links on the page 
“Leonidas Donskis (1962—2016),” Defending History, http://defendinghistory.com/leonidas-donskis-1962- 
2016-his-writings-in-defendinghistory-com/84112. 
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hills. A state-sponsored culture, buttressed by a series of anti-free-speech laws little understood in 
the West, has been established, which intimidates people in Eastern Europe from disagreeing with 
government authorities on Holocaust issues, lest they be called Putinists or Russian agents, all the 
more so in these times of heightened East-West tensions. 

Double Genocide is not the same as a sum total of myriad local Eastern European (and indeed 
other) forms of Holocaust obfuscation, diminution and nationalist-minded revisionism that will 
often be challenged on a case-by-case basis. It is a potent and coherent political and intellectual 
movement, into which millions of euros have been poured, not least to impact influential Western 
and Jewish fellow travelers, including academics. It has already become enmeshed in American, 
NATO and Israeli foreign policy, and in various personal and institutional opportunities. It is a 
movement that threatens to infest Holocaust studies per se and the very educational achievements 
that took decades of dedicated work to realize, especially in museums and exhibits. This is under- 
way at the juncture in history when the last survivors are going the way of the earth. Their progeny 
naturally place growing emphasis on their commemoration, and on cultural heritage and roots. 
But defending what had been the known history only a few short years ago against a massive 
onslaught is now a high priority for scholars of the Holocaust. Whether it is the manipulated 
history-writing of Eastern European ultranationalists or the ‘adjustment’ of museums and exhi- 
bits, a vigilant and undaunted academic pen is the order of the day. 
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ABSTRACT 

Much historiography focusing on women in the Organization of Ukrainian National- 
ists and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army consists of describing, rediscovering, and cele- 
brating the participation of women in the nationalist underground. This article rejects 
the celebratory approach to the inclusion of women in the narrative of the nationalist 
struggle. Instead, it focuses on the ways in which militarization of women was carried 
out by the nationalists from the 1930s to the 1950s. The article argues that the nation- 
alist leadership was able to militarize a large number of women because no viable 
alternative to the nationalist state-building project was offered at the time, and because 
the nationalists propagated a conservative type of femininity that did not threaten tra- 
ditional gender norms. By exploring the movement's construction, control, and use of 
femininity, the article argues that deviations from traditional gender roles occurred 
only within the limits of, and for the benefit of, nationalist militarization. 


Keyworbs: gender, militarization, nationalism, Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, 
Ukraine, Ukrainian Insurgent Army, World War II 


Analyzing the participation of women in the Ukrainian nationalist movement from 
the 1930s to the 1950s—represented in this article by the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists (Orhanizatsiia Ukrains’ kykh Natsionalistiv, OUN) and the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army (Ukrains’ka Povstans’ka Armiia, UPA)—is not an easy task.' There is no 
reliable estimate of how many women were involved in the nationalist organizations, 
in part because of their clandestine nature and in part because the estimate would 
depend on who is to be included: all those who supported the nationalist cause re- 
gardless of the degree of their involvement, or only those who were formally accepted 
as members of one of the organizations (and even here much of the data is missing).’ 
It is difficult to create a general portrait of a female nationalist insurgent, because the 
available information on the women’s age, social background, and other characteris- 
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tics is fragmented and any generalization would likely result in oversimplification. 
This topic is reluctantly discussed by the participants of the movement themselves 
and is often neglected by war and nationalism scholars. The situation is exacerbated 
by the controversial nature of the nationalist movement: the OUN employed terrorist 
methods, segments of the organization closely cooperated with the Nazis, units of the 
UPA were involved in the perpetration of ethnic cleansing (as in the case of the Vol- 
hynia massacre), and the nationalists have also been accused of aiding the implemen- 
tation of the Shoah.’ Nevertheless, there are many attempts to present the knowledge 
and the memory of nationalist organizations in a heroic light—some by scholars, oth- 
ers by politically motivated groups—and any criticism of the movement (including a 
gender-sensitive one) is not welcomed in this context.* The work that has been done 
to write women into the history of the movement is usually of a celebratory nature. 

The voices that speak about the nationalist movement, whether those of partic- 
ipants or of historians, are mostly male. Commenting on a similar situation in the 
context of female veterans of the Armia Krajowa (Polish Home Army, AK), Weronika 
Grzebalska notes that although “works initiated and published in the circles of former 
female [AK] soldiers undoubtedly contributed to the commemoration of ‘outstanding 
Polish women’ ... they enjoy the status of a ‘colorful addition’ to the ‘official’ histo- 
riography.”° Ukrainian “colorful additions” about women’s experiences in the nation- 
alist movement also exist on the margins of historiography and pose no challenge to 
popular narratives or the official interpretation of 1930s—1950s nationalism.° Indeed, 
accounts of women’s participation in the nationalist underground movement serve, 
as will be demonstrated below, to reinforce a masculinist narrative of the national- 
ist movement, even as, or precisely because, they underline and celebrate women’s 
participation in that male-driven struggle. This article seeks to avoid the path of re- 
discovering and/or celebrating women’s activities in the nationalist movement, and 
instead proposes to examine the mechanisms by which women were incorporated into 
nationalist paramilitary structures and what the implications of these processes were 
for women. 

The incorporation of women into military or paramilitary institutions that are set 
up to achieve the creation of a nation-state, as Nira Yuval-Davis points out, can be used 
to signify that “women, at least symbolically, are equal members of the national col- 
lectivity ... [and] that all members of the national collectivity are incorporated, at least 
symbolically, into the military.”” Most historical accounts treat women’s participation 
in the Ukrainian nationalist movement as showing that even women joined the national- 
ist cause, and present them as forgotten martyrs and heroines. The very title of Volody- 
myr Ivanchenko’s work that looks at the life of Liudmyla Foia, a double agent recruited 
by the OUN and the NKVD, is telling: A Flower in a Red Hell (Kvitka u chervonomu pekli).* 
The title implies that the woman is like a flower, removed from its natural environment 
and placed in the hell of the fight against the Soviet regime. In a similar vein, Tetiana 
Antonova offers an overview of the various roles women played in the underground, 
stressing that the participation of women in the nationalist insurgency was not limited 
to medical or administrative roles but also included participation in combat. Never- 
theless, she sets her analysis firmly in the myth that “nature bestowed upon women 
the function of motherhood, however in war a woman brings death.”° Similarly to An- 
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tonova, there are other scholars who treat women’s presence in the context of war as 
extraordinary or even unnatural, and worthy of attention for that reason.” 

The exceptional nature of women’s participation in the nationalist movement 
is also emphasized in memoirs by participants. They frequently offer a substantial 
amount of detail about women’s involvement in the OUN and UPA, but their narra- 
tives are constructed primarily to defend the nationalist aims. In her autobiography, 
Maria Savchyn, an OUN member, admits that “when I started writing [a memoir], I 
faced a dilemma—how to separate my personal life from the history of our struggle.”” 
In the end, she does not separate the two. Her personal story is completely entangled 
with the history of the nationalist organization to which she belonged: her intimate 
life, her tragic motherhood, and her career as an insurgent are told through the prism 
of nationalist activity. While she does not shy away from criticizing certain aspects of 
life as a female insurgent (i.e., being expected to always follow her husband or losing 
her children because of her involvement with the nationalists), she does not question 
the movement or its ideology as a whole. Many other memoirs contain even less anal- 
ysis of gender dynamics in nationalist circles.” 

Another strand of historiography is represented by works that do not say that 
women’s participation was exceptional because it was unnatural, but instead aim to 
prove women’s bravery and capability of being as good as the men. These works also 
lack a critical approach to assessing the OUN’s and UPA’s actions and ideology. Lesia 
Onyshko has focused much of her research on women in the nationalist movement, 
in particular the better known among them, such as Kateryna Zaryts’ka (the leader of 
the women’s network of the OUN) and Halyna Dydyk (a liaison for the commander 
of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army). Onyshko’s opening sentence in an article discuss- 
ing the role of Dydyk in the nationalist underground reveals the author’s celebratory 
approach to the movement. She states, “Ukrainian patriots fought for an independent 
Ukrainian state for centuries; that state is soaked in the blood of our forefathers.” She 
then claims that “the public is not sufficiently informed about the contribution and 
achievements of individual Ukrainians in the realization of this great goal.” According 
to Onyshko, Dydyk, who, “having become an active member of the OUN and UPA, 
sacrificed her own life on the altar of the service to Fatherland,” deserves to be re- 
membered as a heroine of the movement. Onyshko’s approach, therefore, is to write 
women nationalists into the nationalist narrative, but in a way that does not challenge 
this narrative and does not analyze it critically. Olena Pustomitenko, explaining her 
rationale for studying the role of women in the OUN, sounds a similar note, stat- 
ing that “Ukrainians have walked a long and thorny path to create their independent 
state, and that is why they need to remember those who fought for the freedom of our 
country.”'* Larysa Zariczniak, who has written on women’s motivations for joining 
the nationalist movement and the importance of kinship ties for underground insur- 
gency, emphasizes that female members’ “specific roles within the insurgency were 
distinct but no less important.”'® The work of these and other scholars who focus on 
nationalist women provides useful details for understanding women’s roles and ex- 
periences within the nationalist movement, raising important questions about gender 
dynamics, yet the prioritization of an uncritical and indeed often celebratory attitude 
toward nationalist ideology precludes any deeper reflection on these.'° 
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Oksana Kis, one of the most prominent contemporary scholars on the topic, ap- 
proaches the OUN and UPA with more caution than the authors discussed above.” 
Her critique, however, is mostly directed at the patriarchal structures of the male- 
dominated nationalist organizations, rather than at the ideology and activities of the 
Ukrainian nationalists as such. Kis criticizes the leadership of the OUN and the UPA 
for not using “the intellectual potential of women” to the fullest.’* She states that “not 
infrequently girls served as bodyguards of OUN and the UPA leaders; some became 
parachute jumpers; some participated in UPA military operation on par with men,” 
thereby demonstrating not only that women were able to fulfill the tasks set for them 
by the nationalist leadership, but that some of them even “transgressed the estab- 
lished gender scripts” by cultivating traits that “were hardly considered to be typical 
of women.”’? Kis sees the lack of public attention to women’s participation in the na- 
tionalist movement as unfair. She argues that “official commemorative practices of the 
UPA are not gender balanced” and that “among the monuments, street names and 
other memorial sites established in Western Ukraine since 1991 to honour OUN and 
UPA history” there is no lieu de mémoire “celebrating women fighters.”*° This position, 
therefore, welcomes the celebration of the nationalist movement as such and criticizes 
only the absence of female heroines among the males who are hailed as heroes.” 

The main strands of historiography outlined above raise the valid point that wom- 
en’s active involvement in the nationalist movement is beyond doubt, and that their 
absence in historiography and memorial sites is thus unjustified. However, this ap- 
proach of celebrating and rehabilitating women’s participation in the nationalist move- 
ment does not problematize the involvement of women in it. Nicole Ann Dombrowski 
states that “celebrationist histories of women’s arrival into the armed forces neglect 
the fundamental problem that militaries are institutions predicated on violence.”” 
Although the OUN and the UPA were paramilitary organizations rather than state- 
sanctioned armies, both groups adopted violent militaristic means in their state- 
building efforts. Even if celebratory approaches examine the patriarchal structure 
of the nationalist organizations critically, they often perpetuate the narratives of the 
glorification of the violent nationalist struggle—a struggle that, in reality, involved 
many inglorious episodes. Lamenting women’s absence from mnemonic sites and 
calling for the celebration of women’s participation in the nationalist movement car- 
ries the danger of simply replicating the widespread practice of heroization of the 
male nationalists by spreading it to women, without scrutinizing the wider meaning 
of women’s contribution to the nationalist movement, including their complicity in 
violence. 

It is important here to underline one supposition that this article follows through- 
out its argument: women are not inherently predisposed to protect life, nor are men 
to kill. As Yuval-Davis argues, “When women’s positioning is not different in power 
terms to that of men, their behaviour is not necessarily different to men’s.”* This ar- 
ticle does not aim to emphasize that many women were engaged in duties that went 
outside of the restricted “feminine sphere.” Most wars see women take on roles con- 
ventionally recognized as masculine, and the Ukrainian nationalist movement was no 
exception, especially given that it waged a guerrilla war highly dependent on support 
from the civilian population, which consisted largely of women, children, and the el- 
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derly of both genders. Joshua S. Goldstein argues that “any explanation of gendered 
war roles that rests on women’s categorical lack of ability to perform in combat must 
be discarded, given the historical record.”** Continually emphasizing the supposedly 
exceptional nature of women’s participation in violent conflicts runs the risk of accept- 
ing this “lack of ability” as a general rule. Similarly, this article does not aim to show 
that tasks such as nursing wounded soldiers, cooking for the military men, or working 
as typists—all recognized as traditionally feminine tasks— were just as crucial for the 
movement as executing the enemy, planting bombs, or dying in battle. The fact that 
warfare does not consist solely of violent and, consequently, traditionally masculine 
tasks should be self-evident. 

Focusing on the ways in which women became involved in the nationalist move- 
ment, this article assesses how the OUN and later the UPA, in their pursuit of the sup- 
port of local Ukrainians, blurred the boundary between civilians and the military by 
militarizing the population, especially women. Using Cynthia Enloe’s interpretation 
of militarization as a “step-by-step process by which something becomes controlled 
by, dependent on, or derives its value from the military as an institution or militaristic 
criteria,”*° I explore how the nationalists managed to achieve the mass militarization 
of women from the 1930s to the 1950s and argue that women were militarized not in 
spite of their femininity (understood in its traditional sense), but through it. Enloe 
states that “militarization may privilege masculinity, but it does so by manipulating 
the meaning of both femininity and masculinity.”*° I will argue that the Ukrainian na- 
tionalists succeeded in engaging a great number of women because they used conven- 
tional gender norms to their advantage: they popularized a traditional type of ideal 
woman, which emphasized women’s domesticity and nurturing qualities precisely in 
order to appeal to their conservative and largely rural support base. 

The focus on the nationalists’ use of traditional femininity is not new in itself. Ok- 
sana Kis has examined it and argued that “the mass engagement of girls and women 
in the nationalist underground allowed Ukrainian women to broaden and negotiate 
a centuries-old notion of normative femininity, and to transgress traditional gender 
scripts, contesting and undermining some of its most fundamental principles.”” In 
contrast, however, I argue that an ability to perform normative or traditional femi- 
ninity was an essential requirement for women who joined the nationalists, and any 
transgression or contestation of gendered behavior occurred within the frames of mil- 
itarization and for the benefit of the movement. If any individual emancipation took 
place in the process, it was a by-product of nationalist militarization and was tempo- 
rary. Enloe argues that military leadership and militarized civilian elites depend “on 
the very notion of femininity in all its myriad guises” and therefore strive to regulate 
it.7 Not only did the Ukrainian nationalist leadership rely on the shaping of traditional 
femininity, but it also controlled its performance. Once in the movement, Ukrainian 
women were expected to forgo conventional feminine virtues— whether by adopting 
conventional masculine roles or by deviating from conservative sexual norms—only if 
this was of benefit to the nationalist cause. 

In pursuing this line of analysis, I draw on a strand of the existing historiography 
that I have not yet discussed, represented by studies conducted by Olena Petrenko, 
Marta Havryshko, and Jeffrey Burds.”” These works do not romanticize the national- 
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ist movement and focus on the neglected aspects of gender dynamics of the under- 
ground, such as sexual violence or instrumentalized use of sexuality. My article also 
makes use of wider examinations of Ukrainian women’s movements in the relevant 
period, especially that by Martha Bohachevsky-Chomiak.® In addition, I refer to the 
published memoirs of former OUN and/or UPA members. As far as primary sources 
are concerned, my conclusions are informed by interviews that I conducted with for- 
mer OUN and UPA female members between 2011 and 2016, and archival sources, 
in particular those held by the Ukrainian State Security Archive.*' In order to fully 
understand the process of militarization of women by the nationalists, I will assess the 
legacy of World War I and the context of the interwar years, focusing, on the one hand, 
on the popularization of feminist ideas among Ukrainian women and, on the other, 
on the ways in which the nationalists constructed femininity and used it to their ad- 
vantage, as well as the implications this had for the women who joined the movement. 


Militarization 


Wars happen not only on the front line but also in the communities affected, argues 
Chris Coulter, but “the idea of a front line around which war is enacted persists, and 
this is to some extent apparent in the overly generalized and stereotypical way in 
which men and women in war are often portrayed.” Because of its clandestine na- 
ture, the Ukrainian nationalist struggle took place in the communities at least as much 
as on the battlefield. As Serhiy Kudelia points out, the UPA “depended on a coopera- 
tive bargain with the local civilian population since it practically lacked independent 
access to resources and funds.”* One of the OUN members, Daria Poliuha, said that 
“the UPA was a people’s army, because the people clothed it, fed it, and joined its 
ranks.”™ Insurgents’ bunkers were sometimes located in villagers’ houses or gardens, 
and nationalists hiding in the forests were highly dependent on the civilian village 
population for food supplies and other procurements.* Nevertheless, traditional per- 
ceptions of masculinity as connected to the front line and femininity as associated with 
the home front endured, and the masculinity of an insurgent was just as romanticized 
as that of a regular frontline soldier. Romantic appeal alone, however, would not have 
supplied sufficient human resources for the movement. Enloe warns us against assum- 
ing that “all men, at all times, naturally want to soldier. They don’t! Many men may 
be loath to admit that they want to avoid soldiering.”*° She explains that “if maleness, 
masculinity, and militarism were inevitably bound together, militaries would always 
have the soldiers they believed they required.”*” The fact that many states have con- 
scription for men or introduce mobilization in times of war suggests that the simple 
association of masculinity with the military is not enough to encourage men to join the 
armed forces. While state-run militaries can benefit from legally enforced conscription 
of men, paramilitary organizations cannot use coercion to the same degree and must 
be more imaginative in their recruitment practices. Another crucial problem is that, as 
clandestine operations, irregular military formations cannot rely solely on men, since 
young males are most likely to be suspected of insurgency. For these reasons, the 
militarization of women is vital for guerrilla movements such as the OUN and UPA. 
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It is important to note that direct militarization—that is, actual membership of a 
paramilitary organization—is only one part of the spectrum of militarization. While 
the OUN and UPA undoubtedly benefited from the direct involvement of women in 
a variety of capacities as full members of the organizations, the relative success and 
longevity of the movement was ensured by militarization of women as occasional 
participants who were able to maintain an unmilitarized appearance. The wider mil- 
itarization spread in various forms, the more people were likely to be involved in 
political violence, both as perpetrators and as victims (and sometimes as both). There 
was a great range of militarized women. Some of them were recruited as active mem- 
bers and were militarized willingly by wholeheartedly subscribing to the values de- 
rived from the nationalist movement.* Others were militarized unwittingly by finding 
themselves in the position of a mother, daughter, sister, or partner of a military man 
(with varying degree of involvement in the movement's activities).*? Others still, such 
as villagers who might not have embraced the movement's ideology but whose sup- 
port was logistically vital, were militarized under duress.” 

Attention to the practice of militarization is significant because its penetration into 
the civilian sphere is not always apparent. To put it in Enloe’s words, “militarization 
does not occur simply in the obvious places but can transform the meanings and uses 
of people, things, and ideas located far from bombs or camouflaged fatigues.” Enloe 
argues that “militarization does not just happen: it requires decisions, many decisions, 
decisions made by both civilians and people in uniform.” It is also important to re- 
member that “militarizing decision makers are not just machines of logic and inter- 
est. They can be afflicted with confusion and ambivalence; they often do not reap the 
results intended.” This is certainly true in the Ukrainian case, in which the impact 
of women’s militarization by the nationalist movement was manifold and sometimes 
paradoxical: without the broad support of the population (and women in particular) 
the movement might have been defeated sooner, yet it was this support that turned 
entire families, villages, and even regions into suspect nationalists targeted by the au- 
thorities.” “Militarizing can be a process fraught with contradiction,” argues Enloe.* 
Studying how the militarizing forces constructed and used gender identities helps to 
understand these contradictions. 


The Legacy of World War | Militarization 


The militarization of Ukrainian women did not start in the run-up to World War II. 
The events of World War I, and the roles available to women in this context, undoubt- 
edly influenced the choices women made in the interwar period. As Dombrowski ar- 
gues, “the First World War marked women’s definitive entry into the war machine. 
... [It] demonstrated that blind patriotism seduced women as well as men.”“* Martha 
Bohachevsky-Chomiak outlines the position in which Ukrainian women found them- 
selves at that time by citing a sketch written in February 1917 by Ol’ha Kobylians’ka, 
a modernist feminist writer, who “divided war-torn humanity not into warring coun- 
tries, but into ‘the island of the men’ and the ‘island of the women, children, and 
geriatrics.’ The men fought for their ideals while the women tried to feed the children, 
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till the land, and save life itself.”* While that may be an accurate description of the 
division of roles during World War I, it does not mean that women’s civilian roles of 
feeding the children, tilling the land, and saving life removed them from the general 
war effort. Performing tasks conventionally viewed as feminine while the men were 
fighting at the front was vital for the organization of a war system, what Goldstein 
calls “the interrelated ways that societies organize themselves to participate in poten- 
tial and actual wars.”*° He argues that “masculine war roles depend on feminine roles 
in the war system, including mothers, wives and sweethearts.”*”” Indeed, for Ukraini- 
ans in World War I, staying away from the front did not mean avoiding militarization. 
For most women, this distance was in fact the integral part of their militarization: the 
military still had the power to control, subordinate, and dictate war values to the seg- 
ment of the population that was not directly engaged in political violence but whose 
role was to support this violence from their domestic positions. 

Some Ukrainian women living in the collapsing Austro-Hungarian Empire did, 
however, gain direct military experience during World War I. Formed in August 1914, 
the Legion of Ukrainian Sich Sharpshooters (Ukrains’ki Sichovi Stril’tsi), a unit within 
the Austro-Hungarian Army, included female members.“ Despite this inclusion of fe- 
male fighters, however, “the attitudes of Western Ukrainian men towards women ‘in 
the momentous struggle’ of the war and liberation were frequently contradictory,” 
states Bohachevsky-Chomiak. “On the one hand, in song, literature and rhetoric, they 
gloried in the women who had joined the army and fought for a free Ukraine. On the 
other, they were as reluctant to accept the participation of women in public affairs 
as they had been before the war.” Letting women gain membership in institutions 
reserved for the expression of manliness carried the threat of “feminization” of such 
institutions. This would disturb the established gender subordination, because, as 
Laura Sjoberg argues, to “feminise something or someone is to directly subordinate 
that person, political entity, or idea, because values perceived as feminine are lower on 
the social hierarchy than values perceived as neutral or masculine.”*’ Women’s active 
involvement in the army, therefore, was only beneficial for their symbolic inclusion 
into the state-building myth “in song, literature and rhetoric.”*' In reality, little actual 
power or authority was transferred to women, and their contribution to the war effort 
was expected via traditionally feminine channels: cooking, collecting food, and car- 
ing for the wounded. Whichever role they assumed, these women took an active part 
in the struggle for a sovereign Ukrainian state.” This experience was important for 
Ukrainian women in the run-up to World War II. 


Post-World War | Feminism 


Dombrowski argues that “regardless of the service of individual women during times 
of war, whether serving in combat units, smuggling weapons, working in munitions 
factories, nursing wounded soldiers, or simply keeping the hearth warm, women as 
a group have not always received the rewards promised for their support and enthu- 
siasm.”°* For Ukrainians now living in the Second Polish Republic, the brief eupho- 
ria of independence was followed by the realization of subsequent defeat, which was 
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manifold for women. Bohachevsky-Chomiak explains that “women experienced not 
only the defeat of the Ukrainian cause, but also discrimination from their own col- 
leagues. They were forced to confront the issues of sexual inequality. ... The treatment 
of Ukrainian women by their own colleagues led them to study the fate of women’s 
equality in other parts of Europe.”™ After World War I, there were some changes in 
the treatment of women. For instance, the Polish state granted women the right to vote 
and be elected in 1918. This enabled some women to formally participate in the politi- 
cal life of the country, but it did not solve the problem of mass gender discrimination. 
One woman who played a crucial role in the Ukrainian women’s movement in Po- 
land was writer and activist Milena Rudnyts’ka, who became an executive member of 
the Ukrainian National Democratic Alliance (Ukrains’ke natsional’no-demokratychne 
ob’iednannia, UNDO) and a member of the Polish Sejm (parliament).°? She enthusi- 
astically supported the short-lived independent Ukrainian state, but, as Tatiana Zhur- 
zhenko argues, “was not satisfied with the inferior role assigned to women within the 
national liberation movement.”® Rather than looking to military or paramilitary orga- 
nizations, Rudnyts’ka “saw feminism as a means of mobilizing women en masse, and 
involving them in practical political work on behalf of the future Ukrainian nation.”*” 
She headed the Union of Ukrainian Women (Soiuz Ukrainok), an influential mass 
women’s organization in eastern Galicia, from 1928 until 1939. Myroslav Shkandrij 
states that the Union of Ukrainian Women “affected all spheres of life, and worked to 
transform society by overturning patriarchal models of behaviour.”** 

In 1929, in her speech at the General Meeting of the Union of Ukrainian Women, 
Rudnyts’ka stated that a modern woman “lives her own life, and not simply as an 
addition to the life of a man, not just to ensure that he has a good life. ... A modern 
woman has her own, direct relation to humankind as a human being, and not only 
due to her reproductive function.” At the same time, Rudnyts’ka’s version of feminism 
emphasized “women’s constructive rather than subversive roles within the traditional 
institutions of family, church and community.” She stressed that feminism was com- 
patible with nation building.” Zhurzhenko argues that this combination of feminism 
and nationalism was specific to the territories in which Ukrainians constituted a ma- 
jority because of the delayed processes of nation building; in the Ukrainian case, in 
contrast with Western Europe, where nation building had occurred much earlier, “the 
tasks of women’s emancipation and gender equality were subordinated to the aims of 
the fight for the national emancipation.”*! Olena Petrenko argues that Rudnyts’ka “tried 
to present feminist views as a good and useful template for the creation of a nation.” 
According to Zhurzhenko, Rudnyts’ka argued that “the struggle for equality was only 
the beginning; the new aim was to make women aware of their equal responsibility for 
the future of the nation.” Rudnyts’ka was thus presenting a potential alternative to the 
militarized approach to nation building that was supported by the nationalists. 


From Feminist Ideas of Nation Building to Nationalist Ideas of Femininity 


In the same year that Rudnyts’ka delivered her speech on the rights of women, the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists was established. It was created from a number 
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of underground student groups and the Ukrainian Military Organization (Ukrains’ka 
Viis’kova Orhanizatsiia, UVO), “which challenged Polish rule by conducting acts of 
sabotage, burning property belonging to Polish landowners and colonists, and con- 
ducting expropriations (notably bank robberies) and political assassinations.” The 
OUN was supported by the generation that felt the need to revive the struggle for 
Ukraine’s independence not only out of duty to their ancestors, who had failed to 
secure Ukraine’s statehood in the aftermath of World War I, but also because of their 
own experiences under the new Polish state. Ukrainians in interwar Poland lacked ba- 
sic rights: their access to higher education was restricted, schooling in Ukrainian was 
constrained, and they had few economic opportunities. Both men and women suf- 
fered from the Polish interwar government's discriminatory policies toward national 
minorities.” Bohachevsky-Chomiak explains that the “young women underwent a 
process of socialization similar to that of the young men: Polonization of schools, the 
abuses and police harassments, and the indignity of compulsory attendance at govern- 
ment-sponsored Polish patriotic celebrations. ... They were easily angered by national 
discrimination, but no longer by sexual discrimination.”® The Union of Ukrainian 
Women and the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists both addressed the burning 
issue of the right to national self-determination. Rudnyts’ka believed in making the 
voice of Ukrainians in interwar Poland heard through political participation, but the 
OUN believed in the power of political violence. Unlike the feminists, who thought 
women’s emancipation was vital for the Ukrainian nation-building project, the nation- 
alists intended to return women to the domestic hearth. This intention did not exclude 
women from the nation-building project and subsequent militarization; rather, it rele- 
gated them to the place from which their contribution would, in the nationalists’ view, 
be most useful. 

During the interwar period, support among the Ukrainian population in Poland 
for radical action grew, particularly among the younger generation.” The OUN relied 
on this support and viewed the Union of Ukrainian Women as potential competi- 
tors for young cadres. Shkandrij argues that “such a large, influential organization 
presented a challenge to the OUN. The latter’s ideologists felt discomfort with inter- 
national feminism and with Rudnytska in particular. Not only was she able to gar- 
ner enormous Western publicity, but her newspaper Zhinka [Woman] challenged the 
OUN’s glorification of machismo and its hierarchical view of gender roles.” The 
OUN criticized the feminists for being preoccupied with their own needs at the ex- 
pense of the nation.” Daria Rebet, one of the most prominent OUN members and the 
only female who was part of the provid (leadership) of the OUN, criticized feminism in 
a publication discussing the social role of women: 


By viewing the individual [odynytsiu] as an absolute value and aim in itself, 
feminism has engaged itself in a battle with its own society for absolute equal- 
ity, for the position of women and for their rights to unlimited freedom. ... 
[Here] the basic laws of human existence are neglected, where an individual 
[odynytsia] woven into social relations is only a small cog that cannot exist 
independently and separately, and naturally must be subordinated to its or- 
ganically superior society —the nation. This is what feminism wants to defy.” 
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Criticism of feminism and the desire to fight for national self-determination drove 
some nationalistically inclined women who might have been attracted by the work of 
the Union of Ukrainian Women to offer their support to the OUN instead.” 

Faced with competition from the radical nationalist OUN, the feminists fought 
back, particularly focusing their criticism on what they saw as the negative influence 
of ideas coming from radical right-wing movements in Europe, especially the Nazi 
Third Reich, on the Ukrainian nationalists. In her assessment of the critique of the 
Third Reich’s treatment of women by the Ukrainian feminists in Galicia, Marta Hav- 
ryshko states that between 1933 and 1939, many articles by Ukrainian authors of dif- 
ferent ideological persuasions “criticized the restriction of the ‘woman’s sphere’ in 
Germany to the family life and the ‘three Ks’ (Kinder, Kirche, Kuche—children, church, 
kitchen).” Havryshko argues that “the emancipatory movement of the time stopped 
seeing a housewife as the ideal for women; this place was taken up by a politically 
conscious woman, dedicated to community work.”” Galician feminists criticized the 
policies adopted by the Third Reich as hypocritical. On the one hand, women were 
squeezed out of all industries and engaged mostly in domestic work, and on the other 
hand, the German militarized economy required significant human resources, which 
would have been impossible to supply without the employment of women, who were, 
nevertheless, paid less than their male colleagues.” Rudnyts’ka was particularly con- 
cerned that Ukrainian nationalists were keen to follow such right-wing policies, and 
in her 1937 article, “Consolidation, Totalitarianism, and the Womenfolk,” she warned 
that “all totalitarian, exclusionary movements, which do not want to tolerate ideas 
other than their own, which insist that their idea can save the world, that only it has 
the right to exist, are most dangerous, for they hide within themselves the embryos 
of civil war.”” She explicitly criticized Ukrainian nationalists: “It is important to note 
that although the various Ukrainian nationalist groups have terrible quarrels with one 
another, they find remarkable agreement when it comes to the understanding of the 
tasks of women. They all wish to push the Ukrainian woman towards the role that 
has been assigned to her by totalitarian dictatorial states.”” Rudnyts’ka tried to re- 
sist the marginalization of women in the public sphere, arguing that the fascist and 
Nazi understanding of the role of women within the state, which was embraced by 
the Ukrainian nationalists, contradicted the historical tradition and the nature of the 
Ukrainian people as a whole and was unacceptable to Ukrainian women.” 

The OUN also appealed to the historical traditions of the Ukrainian people when 
addressing Ukrainian women. The nationalists argued that, traditionally, Ukrainian 
women have always been held in high regard, and any repression that they might 
have experienced was the result not of patriarchal society but of a repressive (non- 
Ukrainian) state.” In her publication on the social role of women, Daria Rebet gave 
examples of historical figures who could serve as role models for her contemporaries. 
First, she referred to Princess Ol’ha of Kyivan Rus’, praising her as an example of a 
“faithful wife, who, having followed the custom of avenging her husband’s death, 
bravely takes his place and continues the deed started by him.” According to Rebet, 
Princess Ol’ha could also serve as an example of “a high-caliber ruler,” but the quali- 
ties that she stressed were those of a wife and an “exemplary mother.” Rebet also re- 
ferred to the role of women in the Cossack polity. Here too motherhood and wifehood 
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were underlined as primary roles, while independent activity was only mentioned 
as a necessity in troubled times: “The Cossack era also gives us a strong type of a 
Cossack woman, who nurtures daring zealots with [Cossack] forelocks, who inde- 
pendently manages the family and the household in turbulent times, and who lives 
with immediate readiness to bravely stand next to her man when faced with dan- 
ger.”’* Many women who joined the nationalists supported this view. Ol’ha II’kiv, a 
prominent OUN member and a liaison of the UPA commander, Roman Shukhevych, 
echoed the OUN’s words on the historical role of women: “We did not need to raise 
feminist questions because traditionally in Ukraine the position of women was excep- 
tional; a Cossack woman held three corners of the household and the Cossack only 
one, because he was always away fighting and she had to look after the children, the 
household, and engage in politics instead of him. ... Ukrainian woman has a natu- 
ral feminism.”” In many ways, the nationalists’ image of an ideal Ukrainian woman 
was formed in response to ideas formulated by the feminists. A publication of the 
OUN’s women’s division stated: “We want a woman who will understand her task 
and calling not as that of a feminist activist, who seeks ways to ease her life and relieve 
herself of responsibilities or to fulfill her pseudo-ambitions, but as a woman, who is 
conscious of her natural duties, who is ready to fulfill these obligations and to actively 
take part in the struggle which is fought by her nation for its existence and growth.”*° 
The publication explained how women should fight for their rights, juxtaposing the 
feminist calls to political representation with the nationalist call to battle: “The woman 
has proved that she does not need to fight for her feminist rights from the congress 
and assembly platforms, from podia, demonstrations and rallies, from the pages of 
journals and books; she has proved that her rights are achieved in the struggle on the 
battlefield, not with words, but with deeds, and that is where she should look for the 
fulfillment of her mission.”*' Here we see the paradoxical nature of women’s involve- 
ment in the militarized nationalist movement: the nationalists propagated a specific 
type of femininity based on traditional feminine values, centered in the home, but at 
the same time added patriotism and active support for violent, militant nationalism. 
In this way, the OUN militarized its women supporters precisely through underlining 
traditional female attachment to home and family. 

A further example of this militarization via femininity can be found in the writing 
of one of the nationalist ideologues, Iurii Lypa. In an article entitled “The Ukrainian 
Woman,” he argued that “Ukrainian women, like few other women in Europe, were 
connected with war, and with heroic militarism. ... There were, are, and will be many 
Ukrainian women, who defend the honor and glory of Ukraine with sword and fire. 
We honor them for this!”*’ Lypa then went on to explain his position further: “And yet 
when we ask ourselves whether that is the calling of the Ukrainian woman, we will 
say—no! They can replace their brothers, who fall, who find themselves in difficult 
circumstances; they can die nobly in the furious whirlwind of battle as victims, or as 
fighters; however, the first to take up arms should be a man, not a woman. It is their 
task, and not a woman’s.”* 

The nationalist discourse placed the stress on the duties of women as mothers.™ 
The OUN’s propaganda emphasized that they wanted “a woman who will not lament 
or cry for her children, but, on the contrary, will send them out to the battlefield say- 
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ing: come back with your shield —or on it; and who will be proud if her son falls on the 
field of glory.”*® Lypa stated that “a mother is not a warrior or a lover. She possesses 
a greater spiritual stability than either of these.”*° Ukrainian feminists did not in fact 
object to stressing the importance of motherhood, but they insisted that “good moth- 
ering went beyond the confines of the home and mere domesticity.”*” The nationalists 
disagreed: “The democratic-liberal demagogues can raise alarm against the new op- 
pression of women, warn against her reimprisonment within four walls busy with her 
children and the kitchen; [but] the healthy instinct to protect and nurture the nation 
will not be caught on their bait.”** The nationalists drew on the experience of the grow- 
ing radicalization of Italy and Germany in the 1930s, arguing that “throughout Europe 
today there is a dominant call: the woman is the educator of children.” The main task 
for women was “the upbringing of the new generation, a physically, spiritually, and 
morally healthy generation.” 

Another member of the OUN who tried to develop an ideal type of a Ukrainian 
woman was the poet and essayist Olena Teliha.”’ She was a critic of feminism, believ- 
ing that it encouraged women to forsake their families and that it could lead to the 
physical extinction of the nation, and referring to feminists pejoratively as “amazons.” 
She claimed there was a lack of a popular Ukrainian role model for a woman. In one 
of her best-known texts, “Iakymy nas prahnete?” (How do you desire us?), she argued 
that there are only three literary types of women that (male) writers construct—a slave, 
a vamp, and a friend—none of which satisfied Teliha. Her view of a new Ukrainian 
woman was of someone who possessed courage, endurance, and fighting spirit, as 
well as the desire to become traditionally feminine once again “as soon as the necessity 
of a battle has passed.” This emphasis on traditional femininity and temporary direct 
militarization was in line with the nationalist propaganda. Teliha concluded “Iakymy 
nas prahnete?” by arguing that a male writer was the one who formed “the spiritual 
face of society,” and it was therefore a task for Ukrainian men to decide what sort of 
Ukrainian women they desired, because “a woman in every nation is that, which the 
man desires her to be.””! 

The visions of the Ukrainian woman as imagined by Rudnyts’ka and Teliha are 
not dissimilar, despite the fact that one argued for feminism and the other against it. 
Shkandrij analyzes both women’s views: 


In the debate that took place between the Union of Ukrainian Women and 
Teliha, it is clear that the two sides shared similar aims and treated each other 
with great respect. The Union welcomed Teliha’s entry into the discussion, 
called her an intelligent opponent and accomplished writer, but rejected her 
claim that liberalism or the Union of Ukrainian Women was responsible for 
Ukraine’s political woes. On the contrary, the women’s movement saw it- 
self as part of the overall dynamic that was leading to national and personal 
liberation.” 


Rudnyts’ka wanted the Union of Ukrainian Women to be above party politics, inviting 
women of different political persuasions, including members of the OUN. She saw no 
contradiction in encouraging Ukrainian women to stand by their nation’s aspirations 
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to self-determination and to fight for gender equality at the same time; it was perhaps 
for this reason that she had less success than the nationalists in winning the support 
of women as the war approached. Goldstein argues that “in understanding war roles, 
the potential for war matters more than the outbreak of particular wars.” The nation- 
alists criticized the feminists for perceiving the war only as “inhumane suffering,’ 
uncultured cruelty, unnecessary waste of sacrifice,”™ rather than the inevitable and 
honorable price for sovereignty. Women joining the nationalist movement “tended 
to see feminism as narrow feminine egotism” and thus saw “no point in women’s 
organizations.” Bohachevsky-Chomiak argues that “young women who might have 
become the most ardent feminists became ardent nationalists instead.”*° The fact that 
Rudnyts’ka criticized only the methods used by the nationalists rather than the very 
idea of national emancipation as the ultimate goal, above individual liberation, meant 
that, toward the late 1930s, the feminist approach to state building was decidedly los- 
ing to the militarized nationalism propagated by the OUN. 


Militarization of Female Insurgents and Women “Sympathizers" 


In her work on female participation in the Ukrainian nationalist underground, Pe- 
trenko makes an important distinction between women who joined the movement 
throughout the 1930s and those who were recruited after the outbreak of World 
War II.” Women of the “first wave” came from the relatively privileged background 
of the Ukrainian intelligentsia. They were “characterized by a certain overriding pri- 
ority of the national goals over the interests of gender,” and their participation was 
“marked with conscious sacrifice for the political goals.”** As the war progressed, es- 
pecially after the start of the German-Soviet war, there was a “second wave” of re- 
cruitment of female nationalists. The early 1940s saw the creation of the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army, which soon grew into a relatively well-armed military organization.” 
The specific nature of the organization was both the key to its success and its biggest 
problem: based mostly in remote locations, usually forests, its fighters were out of 
reach of the enemy, but they were also isolated from more populated areas, which 
posed serious challenges for provisions and communication. The solution to this prob- 
lem was the recruitment of “sympathizers of the OUN,” many of whom were women. 
They brought food, clothes, news from the neighboring villages and towns, and medi- 
cal supplies, and they often provided medical care. While most of the male insurgents 
were in the forest and wanted by the authorities, female members of the OUN and 
women “sympathizers” often enjoyed “legal status,” secured by relatively stable em- 
ployment and convincing (if frequently fabricated) identification documents.'” Their 
nonmilitary status and appearance was thus vital for their militarization. 

Ol’ha Il’kiv, mentioned earlier, was targeted by the nationalists precisely because, 
looking after a young child and living with her own mother, she was able to create the 
impression of a legal and nonmilitary lifestyle. This allowed her to create a safe house 
for Shukhevych. Her motherhood was used instrumentally for the nationalist cause. 
However, when she fell pregnant for the second time after visiting her husband, a 
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nationalist insurgent who was in hiding in the forest, the entire operation was threat- 
ened. A woman who got pregnant without a husband could be immediately assumed 
to have had an intimate connection with a nationalist insurgent and attract the interest 
of the authorities. The nationalist leadership solved this problem: another member of 
the OUN, Liubomyr Poliuha, posed as her husband." Il’kiv was given fabricated doc- 
uments in another name.’ She recalled her life in this semilegal position: “Men went 
with weapons and fought in forests. There were special KGB agents trained to destroy 
us. They knew no mercy. The men had to hide in the bunkers. The conditions were 
difficult there. And the womenfolk stayed above ground and pretended to be part of 
the peasantry.”'® Il’kiv understood the trials that her participation in the movement 
involved, but she insisted that those very trials encouraged her to keep fighting for the 
national project that she supported: “I had blind faith. I am one of those people who 
the more danger they are in the more stubborn they get.”!™ 

While many women like II’kiv were ruled by their ideological support for the na- 
tionalists, some were militarized because they were helping their loved ones or family 
members to survive in the hard conditions of guerrilla warfare. In 1947, mother and 
daughter Stepanyda and Kateryna Bei were both charged by the Soviets with aiding 
the enemy—the OUN comrades of their son/brother, Vasyl. The crimes described in 
the Soviet Ministry of State Security documents include baking bread for the men, 
washing their clothes, and buying bandages and medication.'” Such stories of family 
members militarized by the OUN and therefore treated by the authorities as accom- 
plices in the underground or potential bait were not infrequent.’ 

Similar to family ties, romantic involvement also encouraged women to join the 
nationalist movement. Maria Savchyn was attracted to the movement not only because 
of its ideology and her desire to contribute to the national project. Meeting her first 
love, Sofron, who was already involved in the nationalist movement, also served as an 
incentive to join the OUN.’” Kis argues that intimate connections inspired exceptional 
dedication in women to their men and the movement, and stimulated their ingenuity 
in difficult situations: “It added resilience and patience to endure everyday challenges 
of the double lives they led and the tortures in case of arrest; it encouraged them to 
perform risky and heroic actions.”'* While that might be the case, it is also true that 
romantic involvement was used instrumentally by the OUN and UPA, and in this con- 
text women too were perceived as inferior parties.” Women’s bodies had important 
symbolic value within the context of the nationalist ideology. In her assessment of 
intimate relationships in the nationalist underground, Marta Havryshko argues that 
“the female body was seen as a social body and was involved in the power struggle 
between the OUN and their opponents. The loss of control over the body was seen 
as losing the battle. Control was in the hands of the men as defenders of the nation 
and representatives of power in terms of the patriarchal-gender order.”!"° Havryshko 
argues that semisecret sexual relations were prevalent in the underground. The ma- 
jority of the OUN and UPA members were young, eighteen to twenty-eight years old, 
and “the high probability of arrest and death that prompted them to ‘live life to the 
fullest’” stimulated these “unofficial sexual relations.” She states that the power struc- 
tures of the underground movement affected heterosexual relationships within it. If 
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discovered, the punishment for the couple depended on the man’s position in the 
movement's hierarchy: “If he was in a high position, then the accused could manage to 
escape responsibility.”!" In this context, the women were completely subordinated to 
the men. The patriarchal order of the movement and nationalist ideology also meant 
that women who joined the movement could become victims of sexual violence and 
harassment perpetrated not only by their enemy but also by their fellow nationalists. 
Havryshko argues that sometimes the power structure of the underground facilitated 
the punishment not of the guilty party but of the victim."” Thus, women’s experi- 
ences in the underground were preconditioned by conservative gender norms accen- 
tuated by the harsh reality of underground life, where a woman was vulnerable to 
exploitation and abuse. Regardless of their route to militarization, the place allocated 
for women in the movement was inferior to that reserved for men. 


Constructing a Model Nationalist Woman: Exception and Rule 


In order to understand the projected roles of women within the OUN and the UPA, 
and the ways in which militarization shaped these roles, it is instructive to examine 
the case of Ol’ha Basarab. In a sense reflecting the fluctuating influences on national- 
istically inclined Ukrainian women of her generation, Basarab had been a prominent 
member and the treasurer of the Union of Ukrainian Women, but was also involved 
in the Ukrainian Military Organization.’ After becoming involved in the UVO and 
being arrested for her activities, she died in a Polish prison in 1924, which gave the 
nationalist movement a formidable female martyr.' The OUN commemorated her 
death annually, emphasizing the continuity between the nation-building struggle of 
the postwar period and their own fight for Ukraine’s independence, which was mani- 
fested by Basarab’s example: 


A Woman-Warrior of the Ukrainian National Revolution, who took an active 
part in the liberation struggle of 1917-21, who did not drop her weapon fol- 
lowing a temporary failure, who was a co-worker, unbroken, tireless comrade 
of the Leaders [Vozhdiv], the late levhen Konovalets and Andrii Mel’nyk. A 
revolutionary who was capable of dying in the most horrific tortures having 
revealed no secret, having betrayed none of her comrades. The day of 12 Feb- 
ruary, the day of death of this unbreakable Woman-Warrior has become the 
holiday of the OUN womenfolk."?° 


The commemoration was introduced not only in order to “bow our heads before the 
steely figure of Ol’ha Basarab,” but also to “think of the tasks of the present” and 
to “consider how we should perform our tasks, in order not to bring shame on the 
good name of Ukrainian womenfolk.” While this new commemorative date aimed 
to celebrate Basarab as an almost mythical woman-warrior, its underlying function 
was to enforce the militarization of Ukrainian women, at the same time bracketing off 
Basarab as an exception who reinforced the rule of auxiliary and subservient milita- 
rized roles for women: 
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Not all of us women, are destined to be warriors, not all have the strength 
and resilience to bear the efforts and hardships of a soldier’s life. Yet each 
of us women has and will have a specific task, a dedicated place in the Na- 
tional Revolution, which she is forbidden to leave freely. Each will have a cer- 
tain duty in which she must endure even when the bullets are flying, even if 
worlds are collapsing. No matter if this task is great or small. For there are no 
great or small tasks when ... every moment counts and when every failure 
threatens a catastrophe.'”® 


An address that was prepared to be read out to women at the commemorations in 
each center of nationalist activity detailed the roles intended for women and the im- 
portance of their obedient fulfillment: 


Whether the duty is that of a [female] reconnaissance agent, telephonist, nurse, 
intendant, whether the need is to clean or procure weapons, take care of the 
fighters’ clothes or undergarments, to peel potatoes in the military kitchens— 
all these are equally important tasks. Their complete and dignified fulfillment 
is our aim. ... The fulfillment of the tasks entrusted to us to the best of our 
ability, betraying no one and not despairing in case of failure, that is our wish 
for each other.'”” 


The address concluded with a reminder of the members’ responsibility toward the 
movement's martyrs: “Let us not bring shame on the good name of Ukrainian women- 
revolutionaries, whose patron is Ol’ha Basarab.”''® Emphasizing that not all women 
were cut out for great deeds and that “small tasks” were perfectly acceptable, the OUN 
was forging a new image of a nationalist woman: patriotic, “feminine,” and, most im- 
portantly, loyal to the nationalist cause and subservient to the needs of the organization. 


The Virtues and Values of Female Nationalists 


The nationalists’ focus on generally reserving nurturing functions for women did not, 
of course, prevent them from engaging their female members in active military and 
terrorist activities.'” Petrenko states that “female members of the OUN observed the 
‘objects’ [i.e., targets], got acquainted with their habits and regular daily routines, 
started selective friendships with ‘useful’ people, hid weapons before and after the 
attempt, helped assassins to disappear, and laid bombs.”’° The nationalists thought 
that women were well equipped to perform these tasks as, at least initially, they could 
carry them out “without arousing the suspicion of the state security forces.”"! A re- 
connaissance manual of the OUN’s Security Service issued in 1940 draws the follow- 
ing conclusions on the usefulness of women in this sphere of work: “Men are discreet, 
resilient, consistent, but they often lack allure and usually have no cunning. Women 
have these two main qualities: allure and cunning. This enables a woman ... to make 
a true intelligence agent.” As well as praising these qualities of a female agent, the 
manual also warns that females are “chatty, they like affectation, frequently fall in 
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love, their heart takes control over their will.”’ These weaknesses, according to the 
manual, meant that “when choosing reconnaissance agents, women come below men.” 
The manual thus sums up how women were perceived within the Ukrainian nation- 
alist movement from the 1930s to the 1940s: viewed in the context of traditional ex- 
pectations and conventional gendered characteristics, they were acclaimed for certain 
qualities and militarized when this was beneficial to the movement, but classed as 
inferior to men in general. 

The manual, however, does not just identify useful and problematic female traits 
in relation to reconnaissance, but actively encourages the instrumentalization of wom- 
en's femininity (and sexuality) and describes the ways in which these can be used: 


A woman is often treated as a confidante, starting with a prostitute and ending 
with women of high standing. A shrewd woman can be used as a confidante 
in situations to which a man has no access. For instance, when there is a need 
to make friendly connections in the officers’ circles, which a woman achieves 
very well. A woman can be used as a courier to the areas inaccessible to men. 
In a word, a woman through her beauty, her pleasant facial expressions, cun- 
ning, and great skillfulness can sometimes perform miracles. 


The manual goes on to give the example of a French commissar who recruited young 
women in Germany to enter into sexual relationships with German officers and in 
such a way gathered intelligence.'*° This type of “use” for women is seen as an import- 
ant tool in the covert dimensions of the armed struggle. 

The nationalists thus saw no contradiction in, on the one hand, elevating women 
for their modest traditional virtues and, on the other, encouraging them to compro- 
mise these very virtues in the service of the nationalist cause. Women of a nationalist 
persuasion, argued the OUN, “have relationships with foreigners, [and] give them- 
selves only in order to receive as much intelligence as possible, and in this way serve 
their nation.”!”* This expectation that women should use their femininity and sexual- 
ity for the nationalist cause (or rather, allow these to be used by their commanders) 
was another clear sign of women’s militarization. Thus, women’s bodies were milita- 
rized as objects in warfare, controlled by, dependent on, and deriving their value from 
the patriarchal militarized organizations. Female agency in the context of the conflict 
barely registers on the nationalists’ ideological radar. 


The Feminized Liaison 


A similar attitude toward militarization of women can be observed in relation to those 
who were seen as the “blood vessels” of the organization: the liaisons or zviazkovi (lit- 
erally, connectors), who were vital for the safe exchange of communication.” Jeffrey 
Burds estimates that more than 90 percent of the Ukrainian nationalist underground 
liaisons were women.’”° They were responsible for gathering and dispatching intelli- 
gence, literature, and fake documents, and for ensuring the procurement of the nec- 
essary provisions (including medication, food, clothes, and stationery).'’” The OUN 
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instructions state that a woman who undertakes such a role “should thus be an actor, 
should wear garments, have an appearance and use language and behavior appropri- 
ate for the terrain on which she operates” in order to blend in and not risk revealing 
her, and thus the organization’s, true objectives. “In the world war,” states the docu- 
ment, “women were used to transport important documents across the border. They 
wore peasants’ clothes, behaved like naive peasant girls, pretended to drive cattle to 
another village. And in this way they performed their duties.”'** Here again the na- 
tionalist movement relied on women’s ability to perform femininity, while also taking 
into account regional, class, and other specificities of her adopted persona. Ol’ha II’kiv 
confirms using some of these techniques: 


In villages we had to play different roles, because there were KGB instructions 
on how to recognize a banderivka: her skirt is shorter than that of village girls, 
she has a different hairstyle, she is always tidy and clean. Thus, when we hid 
during raids we did the dirtiest jobs possible, wore the most repulsive clothes, 
and spread soot all over our hands and even faces.” 


Il’kiv’s description of the KGB instructions points to the fact that they too had an image 
of a female nationalist as a traditionally feminine woman: tidy and clean. They also 
assumed that she should stand out among “village girls.” The women therefore tried 
to deceive the Soviet authorities by acting out a different type of femininity, that ex- 
pected of a “village girl.” Another nationalist, Ol’ha Shymkiv-Pushchala, managed to 
avoid arrest by disguising herself as an old woman: “My neighbor dressed me as an old 
woman, smudged my face with soot and tied a scarf over my head. ... When the NKVD 
men burst into the house, they saw children with an elderly woman (this was me). And 
that is how I escaped arrest.”!° As in II’kiv’s case, Shymkiv-Pushchala second-guessed 
the authorities with regard to their expected image of a female nationalist. 

Women who acted as liaisons to the OUN’s leadership have been among the most 
celebrated female members of the nationalist resistance. Their tasks included ensuring 
communication between the leaders of the organization, seeing that the leaders’ or- 
ders were fulfilled, finding safe houses, equipping bunkers to suit their leaders’ needs, 
and supplying them with the relevant literature and information on current affairs. 
Despite their relatively high status within the organization, however, they too were re- 
quired to perform traditional femininity not only for their own cover but also to ensure 
the safety of their male superiors. For instance, Halyna Dydyk, one of Shukhevych’s 
personal liaisons, traveled with him to Odesa in the summer of 1949, posing as his 
wife while he was undergoing medical treatments.'*! Being able to perform traditional 
femininity was, therefore, an essential skill for women in their nationalist activity. 
While militarized, they were expected to maintain an unmilitarized appearance. 


For the Duration of the War 


The militarization of women could appear to be a one-way process, with women solely 
on the receiving end. Undoubtedly, this process privileges masculinity and often de- 
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prives women of agency, but it is more complex than that. Yuval-Davis states that “it is 
clear that one of the main motivations for women to join the military is an opportunity 
to empower themselves, both physically and emotionally.”'* Similarly, Enloe argues 
that “many women who experience militarization do not see themselves as victims of 
that process.” She states that “while still politically marginalized as women—and per- 
haps because they have been politically marginalized as women—these women per- 
ceive militarization as offering them opportunities they otherwise might not have.” 
Enloe concludes that “if militarization were oppressive for all women in all situations, 
militarization would not be so potent a political process.”'** Indeed, the OUN and 
UPA women experienced a degree of emancipation in the underground, gaining a 
variety of skills that would otherwise have been denied them. Kis argues: 


A great number of peasant women acquired a previously inaccessible educa- 
tion. They studied history, geography, nationalist ideology, espionage, jour- 
nalism, publishing, and medicine in the underground. Thousands of young 
peasant girls—otherwise doomed to stay in their home villages for most of 
their lives—were able to travel around the region and beyond, thus crossing 
the gendered imperative of immobility and breaking family bonds.™ 


Some even saw their participation in the movement as a fulfillment of their lifelong 
ambition. Sofia Lahodych’s duties in the organization were far from glamorous. They 
involved collecting fabric; making rucksacks; knitting sweaters, socks, and gloves; and 
collecting food for the underground.’ Her ideological training was also limited: “We 
had one-day political courses [vyshkoly] a few times,” admits Lahodych. Nevertheless, 
she saw her contribution to the nationalist fight as an opportunity to address the injus- 
tices she suffered in her childhood: 


I was a village girl, just a child, who had been brought up by my relatives in 
the Ukrainian spirit, and I found myself in a big city surrounded by Poles and 
Jews. ... With my village behavior, clothes, and incorrect [Polish] language, 
the Polish and Jewish children just laughed at me, pushed me, called me 
names, and shunned me. For the future, I made a solemn promise to myself 
that I would pay back those who tormented us on our own land. ... [Having 
joined the OUN] I had the opportunity to fulfill, at least in part, the desire of 
my whole life.'%° 


Il’kiv was also opposed to the Polish state and had little sympathy for ethnic Poles 
more widely. Similarly to Lahodych, she saw joining the OUN as an ability to make 
her political voice heard: 


I was in Krakow, and saw the nationalists fighting for their cause there. They 
were marching through the old town singing “Death! Death to the Poles!” I 
liked that they wore Ukrainian embroidery, that they were all young. And I 
asked my friends [from Plast, a Ukrainian Scouts organization]: “Are we doing 
anything like this? If we are not, I don’t want to belong to such an organiza- 
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tion.” And I joined the nationalists. And that is when the real nationalists got 
me.°” 


Stories like II’kiv’s and Lahodych’s can serve as evidence that, as Kis puts it, wom- 
en’s “contribution to the national cause (even when marked as purely feminine) trans- 
gressed the framework of the ‘private sphere’ and exceeded traditional gender roles.” 
Kis argues that through their participation in the nationalist movement, women 
“proved their preparedness and ability to be the full-fledged members of the nation.” 

There are, however, some potential problems with the emancipation argument. 
First, if membership of a nation requires “proof,” then there is a danger that many 
individuals (especially those who oppose the nationalist ideology) might be excluded 
from it, since their views or behavior do not provide this proof. Here we can see the 
powerful effects of militarization in a society searching for self-determination: recog- 
nition as a full-fledged member of that society depends on having been part of the 
militarized nationalist movement. Second, as Yuval-Davis argues, “what determines 
one’s rights and position in society is not whether one participates in the military, but 
in what capacity.” The nationalist leadership did not treat the women under its control 
as equal to men, regardless of the risks to their and their families’ lives they may have 
undertaken, because they were so often militarized in less obvious ways than men, 
and often treated as auxiliary and as a tool in the struggle rather than as the ones wag- 
ing that struggle. Third, as Yuval-Davis argues further, “incorporation of women into 
the military can only partially be related to their social empowerment and depends 
on the nature of the political project which brought about this social change.”!” As we 
have seen from their reaction to feminism, the nationalists envisaged a very restricted 
role for women in the political project they were pursuing. The fact that women occa- 
sionally went beyond their limited roles was the result of circumstances— exceptional 
conditions called for exceptional behavior—rather than a sign of the actual or potential 
inclusion of women in the national project as equal to men in their rights and opportu- 
nities. Finally, the inclusion of nationalist women in the political sphere was not only 
instrumentalized but also temporary and promised no lasting emancipation once the 
conflict was over. Indeed, Kis seems to acknowledge this point herself, stating that “de- 
spite women’s active and mass participation in the underground it did not ultimately 
help to equalize gender relations in Ukrainian society afterwards, neither did it affect 
Ukrainian historiography on the subject of the nationalist guerrilla war.” The explana- 
tion put forward by Kis is that women nationalists did, in fact, “advance their social sta- 
tus” as a result of their participation in the OUN and UPA, but “the male fighters who 
sacrificed their lives for the homeland achieved the more prestigious status of national 
heroes.” '*! This merely demonstrates the fact that subordination of women to men, as 
auxiliary and instrumentalized figures in the armed conflict rather than its agents, was 
built into the very fabric of the nationalist ideology from the 1930s to the 1950s. 

Enloe states that “it is precisely because militarization holds out such advantages 
to some women some of the time that it has been difficult to see the maneuvers of 
decision makers and difficult to detect militarization’s fundamentally patriarchal con- 
sequences.” '“? Women who participated in the nationalist movement were treated and 
used by the nationalists as women first and foremost, even though they may have 
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joined the organizations seeing themselves as equal members of the Ukrainian nation 
who had the same goals for national self-determination as their male comrades did. 


Conclusions 


The mass militarization of women by the nationalists was possible from the 1930s to 
the 1950s for several reasons. First, Ukrainian feminist organizations, such as the Union 
of Ukrainian Women, did not offer a viable alternative to the nationalist state-building 
project: while they criticized the nationalists’ methods of achieving statehood, they 
did not question the placing of national liberation above individual emancipation. 
Second, the context of imminent or actual war made militarization, for many of those 
committed to the national cause, a pressing need, and then an immediate reality. This 
context also strengthened traditional gender roles: militarization could proceed on 
such a scale precisely because the nationalists emphasized the ideals of traditional 
femininity, instrumentalizing these and through this militarizing women in less direct 
and obvious ways. 

The recruitment of women into the OUN and UPA was haphazard and marked by 
inconsistencies. The nationalists rejected the calls for women’s emancipation voiced by 
Ukrainian feminists. They insisted that women’s true calling was at home and not in 
the public sphere, not to mention the theater of war. At the same time, they militarized 
women en masse and encouraged them to be prepared to take on any duty required of 
them: from washing the insurgents’ undergarments to fighting on the battlefield. The 
latter, however, as all other duties normally reserved for the men, became accessible 
to women only if there were no male insurgents available. Women who distinguished 
themselves in this area were exceptions who proved the rule of traditional female sub- 
ordination. Women were accepted into the movement primarily because they could 
take on the chores of providing care. Their contribution was also welcomed because 
while performing other tasks (such as reconnaissance, communications, propaganda 
work), they were able to maintain a civilian appearance, which was vital for the move- 
ment'’s activities. Thus, central to all the tasks allocated to women was their ability to 
perform femininity, yet this performance was a tool in the hands of the patriarchal 
organization, and women’s agency was severely limited. 

Dombrowski argues that “beyond remembering that women were there, histori- 
ans and contemporary policy makers need to debate the ethical and political problems 
that stem from women’s insertion into the historical record of war, as well as their in- 
corporation into contemporary military forces.”’ In this sense, the legacy of women’s 
involvement in the OUN and UPA is highly significant for contemporary Ukraine. 
Oksana Kis suggests: 


A study of the survivors’ memoirs can help modern Ukrainian women to le- 
gitimize their claims for active political participation in order to ensure their 
right to be full-fledged citizens and equal members of the emerging Ukrainian 
political nation. ... By learning the history of women during the nationalist 
guerrilla struggle and comparing it to the present enormous contribution by a 
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new generation, women can confidently claim their well-deserved and equal 
place in national politics, government and policy decisions.“ 


This view, which proposes legitimization of political participation via the endorse- 
ment of a militarized state-building process, is in line with the official post-Maidan 
memory politics in Ukraine, which speak of Ukrainians as an “army nation” (narod 
viis’ko).'* Such rhetorical militarization of the civilian population can be dangerous for 
a country involved in a military conflict, as it implies the equating of the endorsement 
of military action (albeit in support of the state’s integrity) with membership of the 
political nation. It is particularly dangerous for women’s inclusion in this version of 
the national project. Acceptance of contemporary women as full-fledged members of 
a political nation on the grounds of their support for militarization not only excludes 
those who do not support militarization (nationalist or built on any other ideology), 
but also increases the likelihood that women will face the same dilemmas of instru- 
mentalization of femininity, subordination, and denial of gender equality as the na- 
tionalist women faced from the 1930s to the 1950s. Sociological research that studies 
participation of women in the conflict in the Donbas region suggests that these tenden- 
cies are already evident in contemporary Ukraine.'° 

Criticizing the patriarchal nature of the Ukrainian nationalist movement from the 
1930s to the 1950s without scrutinizing the ideology of nationalism itself, the authori- 
tarian nature of the OUN, or the violence perpetrated by the UPA and the OUN results 
in a view of patriarchy not as “the bedfellow of militarization” but as “the barrier to 
women’s and girls’ full militarization.”'” Such an approach leaves a large lacuna in 
the study of nationalist women, as it ignores the ways in which militarization as an 
inherent feature of the nationalist struggle limited women’s rights and freedoms. This 
article has attempted to assess patriarchy as an integral part of militarization prac- 
tices, but it barely scratches the surface of the multilayered analysis that is required 
for a deeper understanding of the militarization of women by the nationalists. It has 
focused only on willing participants in the nationalist movement; an assessment of the 
militarization of those women who actively opposed the nationalists and whom the 
OUN or UPA attacked merits a separate study. 

Another under-examined aspect of women’s participation in the nationalist move- 
ment is the contribution women made specifically to the perpetration of terrorist acts 
and war crimes. While some studies refer to cases where women were in charge of mil- 
itary units or took part in direct combat, their overall impact on the nationalists’ ability 
to wage a violent struggle is yet to be assessed. Further study of women’s participa- 
tion in the nationalist movement is very important for a number of reasons: as well 
as revealing how and why women were militarized into guerrilla warfare and what 
consequences this had for the militarizing organizations and for the women, it can 
help us understand the contemporary involvement of women in nationalist organiza- 
tions, which in Ukraine and beyond often remain inherently patriarchal and staunchly 
opposed to gender equality. Finally, the analysis of nationalist women’s militarization 
from the 1930s to the 1950s can facilitate a broader discussion on how militarization 
leads to civilians’ complicity in the perpetration of violence as part of the nationalist 
struggle in a contextualized and gender-sensitive way. 
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1. I focus my analysis on the region where the nationalist movement was most active, 
namely, eastern Galicia and western Volhynia (present-day western Ukraine). In the period dis- 
cussed in the article, the region was first part of Poland and then annexed by the Soviet Union in 
1939 as a result of the Non-Aggression Treaty between Germany and the USSR, and in 1945 as 
the outcome of the postwar border shifts. The OUN and the UPA were not the only nationalist 
groups operating in this region. They were, however, the most numerous and influential. It 
would be interesting to analyze gender dynamics in other Ukrainian nationalist organizations 
of this period, but due to the restrictions of this article I will limit my analysis to the OUN and 
UPA. Therefore, unless otherwise stated, when I write about nationalists I mean representatives 
of these groups and when I write about nationalism I refer to the type of nationalism propa- 
gated by the OUN and UPA. While I acknowledge that these organizations underwent internal 
changes—the OUN split in 1940 and the two branches disagreed on a number of issues, and the 
UPA’s politics evolved throughout its existence—a combined discussion of these organizations 
in relation to gender dynamics is nevertheless justified, since their gender politics did not differ 
in any significant way. For a discussion of the ideology supported by the Ukrainian national- 
ist movement in the 1920s-1930s, see Oleksandr Zaitsev, Ukrains’kyi integral’nyi natsionlalizm, 
(1920-1930 roky): Narysy intelektual’noi istorii [Ukrainian integral nationalism (1920-1930): In- 
tellectual history sketches] (Kyiv: Krytyka, 2013). See also Myroslav Shkandrij, Ukrainian Na- 
tionalism: Politics, Ideology and Literature, 1929-1956 (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 
2015). 

2. The exact number of women who participated in the nationalist movement is not known. 
Nor is there any consensus on the number of members of the OUN and UPA in general. Oksana 
Kis refers to an email exchange with the head of the Ukrainian Institute of National Memory, 
Volodymyr Viatrovych, in which he “estimates that the Ukrainian nationalist underground 
may have number [sic] up to 500,000 —including about 100,000 military. He also estimates that 
women constituted about 1/3 of those who participated in non-military activities.” Oksana Kis, 
“National Femininity Used and Contested: Women’s Participation in the Nationalist Under- 
ground in Western Ukraine during the 1940s—50s,” East/West: Journal of Ukrainian Studies 2, no. 
2 (2015): 53-82, here 69n. These numbers, however, seem exaggerated in comparison with other 
available estimates. Grzegorz Motyka suggests that by the end of 1944, the UPA consisted of 
up to thirty thousand insurgents and around one hundred thousand potential recruits. See 
Grzegorz Motyka, Ukrainska partyzantka 1942-1960: Dziatalnos¢ Organizacji Ukrainskich Nacjon- 
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women. See Olena Petrenko, “Geschlecht, Gewalt, Nation: Die Organization Ukrainischer Na- 
tionalisten und die Frau” [Gender, violence, nation: The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
and women], Osteuropa 4 (2016): 83-93, here 85. 
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n the weeks following the German attack on the Soviet Union 

in the summer of 1941, local inhabitants in hundreds of cities 

and villages attacked their Jewish neighbors and fellow citizens. 

They beat, tormented, and raped them, stole their possessions, 
and frequently murdered them in the most brutal manner. This in- 
ter-communal violence occurred during a brief period but stretched 
over a broad territory of tremendous ethnic and religious diversity. 
In a region running from the Baltic to the Black Sea, the pogroms 
unleashed by the German invasion lasted approximately one month. 
By the beginning of August 1941, the ghettoization of the Jews in the 
borderlands had begun, and by September the organized extermina- 
tion of the Jews by the Germans was well under way. 

Witold Medykowski has written an important and ambitious 
book on these local pogroms. The book is divided into three sections: 
background; comprehensive descriptions of what transpired in the 
summer of 1941; and exhaustive analyses of the events. Each section 
is divided into detailed chapters and sub-chapters. Medykowski shows 
that at times the Germans were present, sometimes they had occupied 
a small town or a large city but in very small numbers, or they had 
pushed on eastward or even had yet to show up. Medykowski refers 
to these pogroms as either violence perpetrated by neighbors to their 
victims or violence inspired by and carried out by local militias while 
local people joined in, stood by, or assisted their neighbors. 

As the meaning of the word “pogrom” has changed over time, it is 
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useful that Medykowski discusses some other pogrom episodes in East- 
ern Europe in earlier eras. These include the urban riots of 1881-1884; 
the Kishinev pogrom of 1903, followed by a spate of similar incidents 
over the next three years; the pogroms in Central Ukraine from 1918 
to 1920, carried out primarily by roving Ukrainian gangs and warlords, 
and the sporadic outbreaks of violence in the eastern portions of inter- 
war Poland. He does not draw general conclusions from these com- 
parisons, but it is important to note, as Medykowski reminds us, that 
in earlier periods the breakdown of public authority had often been 
associated with a fairly standardized range of anti-Jewish violence. 

The differences between those events and the pogroms that took 
place in the summer of 1941, however, are profound. They consisted 
of different perpetrators, were prompted by unrelated causes, unfolded 
in other ways, and reached incomparable levels of lethality. In fact, the 
author might have made more of this. Medykowski also situates the 
areas under investigation, the borderlands occupied by the Soviets af- 
ter 1939, in their political-historical context, relying primarily on Ezra 
Mendelsohn’s definitive account.' 

The most difficult part of researching these pogroms is the dearth 
of sources. Medykowski relies primarily on the survivor testimonies 
available at Yad Vashem and at the Jewish Historical Institute in Warsaw,” 
as well as the English translation of the Einsatzgruppenberichte.’ It is a 
pity that he did not use the published original German texts, which are 
more complete,* as well as several important first-hand memoirs. As 
those of us who have made use of testimonies know, in many cases the 
mention of pogroms is fleeting, perhaps a sentence or two in a longer 
narrative. Frequently, however, the descriptions are thorough and re- 
late important details about the victims, perpetrators, bystanders, and 
rescuers, and depict the circumstances under which the pogroms took 
place. There is a certain consistency to these accounts, and by reading 


1 Ezra Mendelson, The Jews of East Central Europe Between the World Wars (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press, 1983). 

2 Yad Vashem Archives, record groups 0.3, 0.33, M.1.E; Archiwum Zydowskiego 
Instytutu Historycznego, Zbidr 301, 302. 

3. Yitzhak Arad, Shmuel Krakowski, and Shmuel Spector, eds., The Einsatzgruppen 
Reports: Selections from the Dispatches of the Nazi Death Squads Campaign Against 
the Jews, July 1941 - January 1943 (New York: Holocaust Library, 1989). 

4 Peter Klein, ed., Die Einsatzgruppen in der besetzten Sowjetunion 1941/42: Die 
Tatigkeits- und Lageberichte des Chefs der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD (Berlin: 
Edition Hentrich, 1997). 
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many of them it becomes clear as to what happened in general terms. 
Medykowski is to be praised for reading the sources he uses with great 
sensitivity and empathy. 

Ultimately, however, the testimonies form the core of the book, 
and that fact greatly colors the kind of analysis undertaken by the au- 
thor. Medykowski’s most original contributions are really twofold. The 
first is his insistence on seeing the pogroms from the standpoint of 
the victims. This follows from his reliance on victim testimony, even 
though he could have made use of the Shoah Foundation Visual Histo- 
ry Archive at the University of Southern California to supplement his 
findings from the admittedly much better Jewish Historical Institute 
accounts. Moreover, he concentrates somewhat more speculatively, but 
intriguingly, on the Germans’ motives for unleashing the pogroms. 

The occurrence of pogroms during the summer of 1941 has long 
been known.* Only recently, however, have these events received the 
sustained attention they deserve in the “Polish” areas. This new slew 
of research followed the publication of Jan Tomasz Gross’s Neighbors. 
Nevertheless, a thorough treatment of Volhynia and Eastern Galicia 
has yet to appear, although studies of individual cases have contributed 
to our knowledge in important ways; the same is true for Bukovina and 
Bessarabia.° A significant weakness of Medykowski’s otherwise well- 


5 Philip Friedman, Roads to Extinction: Essays on the Holocaust (New York: Jew- 
ish Publication Society of America, 1980); Shmuel Spector, The Holocaust of the 
Volhhynian Jews, 1941-1944 (Jerusalem: Yad Vashem, 1990), pp. 64-71; Andrzej 
Zbikowski, “Local Anti-Jewish Pogroms in the Occupied Territories of Eastern 
Poland, June-July 1941,” in Lucjan Dobroszycki and Jeffrey S. Gurock, eds., The 
Holocaust in the Soviet Union: Studies and Sources on the Destruction of the Jews in 
the Nazi-Occupied Territories of the USSR, 1941-1945 (Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe), 
pp. 173-180. 

6 Jan Tomasz Gross, Neighbors: The Destruction of the Jewish Community in Jed- 
wabne, Poland (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001); Andrzej Zbikowski, 
U genezy Jedwabnego: zydzi na kresach pélnocno-wschodnich II Rzeczpospolitej, 
wrzesien 1939-lipiec 1941 (Warsaw: Zydowski Instytut Historyczny, 2006); Pawel 
Machcewicz and Krzysztof Persak, eds., Wokdt Jedwabnego (Warsaw: Institut 
Pamieci Narodowej, 2002); Antony Polonsky and Joanna B. Michlic, eds., The 
Neighbors Respond: The Controversy over the Jedwabne Massacre in Poland (Princ- 
eton: Princeton University Press, 2004); Jeffrey S. Kopstein and Jason Wittenberg, 
“Deadly Communities: Local Political Milieus and the Persecution of Jews in Oc- 
cupied Poland,” Comparative Political Studies, vol. 44, no. 5 (2011), pp. 259-283; 
Diana Dumitru and Carter Johnson, “Constructing Interethnic Conflict and Co- 
operation: Why Some People Harmed Jews and Others Helped Them during the 
Holocaust in Romania,” World Politics, vol. 63, no. 1 (2011), pp. 1-42; Simon Geiss- 
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written and thoroughly researched study is that, while it contributes 
to this literature, it does not really engage what we already know about 
this topic in any sustained way. He uses to great effect the testimonies 
in order to reconstruct the atmosphere and psychological environment 
of the pogroms — we desperately need to know more about this — but 
since he does not relate to the literature on pogroms as a whole, he is 
unable to draw broader conclusions about their causes. 

Three factors figure prominently in the scholarship on the pogroms 
of 1941: (1) the role of the Germans, especially the Einsatzgruppen; (2) 
the impact of twenty-one months of brutal Soviet rule, especially the 
massacres of NKVD prisoners preceding the Soviet departure; and (3) 
the role of Ukrainian, Lithuanian, Polish, and Belarussian nationalists 
in organizing and/or carrying out the pogroms. One of Medykowski’s 
original contributions is a fascinating speculation on why the Germans 
wanted pogroms — and Heydrich’s well-known telegram of June 29, 
1941, indicates that indeed they did.’ Their intention, Medykowski 
maintains, was to bloody the hands of the locals and thereby lower 
their resistance to following the Germans’ plans for the mass extermi- 
nation of the region’s Jews. The Germans wanted to bait their potential 
accomplices. In effect, the idea was to use violence in order to alter 
the psychology of the local non-Jewish populations. First let them kill, 
rape, and steal, and then use this fact to justify the crime ex post facto 
and induce further collaboration. 

There is much to this interpretative point, and it is a reasonable 
conjecture with regard to the motivation of the otherwise order-ob- 
sessed Germans in allowing so much chaos and mayhem — at least 
for a while. At the same time, however, the Germans ultimately failed 
in most places to get the locals to do their bidding. Medykowski does 


bithler, ““He spoke Yiddish like a Jew: Neighbors’ Contribution to the Mass Killing 
of Jews in Northern Bukovina and Bessarabia, July 1941,” Holocaust and Genocide 
Studies, vol. 28, no. 3 (2014), pp. 430-449; John-Paul Himka, “The Lviv Pogrom of 
1941: The Germans, Ukrainian Nationalists, and the Carnival Crowd,” Canadian 
Slavonic Papers, vol. 53, no. 2-3-4 (2011), pp. 209-243; Marco Carynnyk, “The Pal- 
ace on the Ikva: Dubne, September 18, 1939 and June 24th, 1941,” in Elazar Barkan, 
Elizabeth A. Cole, and Kai Struve, eds., Shared History—Divided Memory: Jews 
and Others in Soviet Occupied Poland 1939-1941 (Leipzig: Leipziger Universitats- 
verlag, 2007); Alexander Prusin: The “Lands Between”: Conflict in the East Euro- 
pean Borderlands, 1870-1992 (New York: Oxford University Press, 2010). 

7  Heydrich to the commanders of the Einsatzgruppen, June 29, 1941, in Klein, Die 
Einsatzgruppen in der besetzten Sowjetunion, p. 319. 
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not note this but, as tragic and widespread as the pogroms were, they 
remained relatively rare. The Germans complained in the Einsatzgrup- 
pen reports that in many places locals could not be induced to kill 
their Jewish neighbors.* The presence or inspiration of the Germans 
was therefore a necessary but hardly sufficient condition for inducing 
non-Jews to commit these gruesome acts. 

Ideally we want to know the relationship between the external ac- 
tors who were pulling the strings and the internal factors and motives 
that caused violence in some locations and others (many more in fact) 
to remain relatively peaceful. This was the situation until the Germans 
returned in August and September to finish off more systematically 
what had in only a few places been started by locals in June and July. We 
want to know more about the motives, who carried out the pogroms, 
and why they occurred at all. Of course, antisemitism was at work, but 
clearly this could not have been the only reason, or else we would have 
seen many more pogroms than actually occurred. Obviously there was 
the issue of potential plunder; the role of the NKVD massacres before 
the Soviets departed in the face of the German onslaught inflamed the 
local population; and the breakdown of authority provided a facili- 
tating condition. However, we need a far better understanding of the 
lines of causality in each of these matters. Medykowski’s book provides 
part of the documentary basis that will be needed to construct such an 
analysis. 

As to the impact of the twenty-one months of brutal Soviet occu- 
pation, Medykowski discusses this extensively. The narrative accounts 
he quotes are full of references to fantasies of revenge for “Jewish Com- 
munism” playing themselves out in the last days of June and beginning 
of July 1941. At the same time, just as the Germans at a later date, 
the Soviets were everywhere in the borderlands between 1939/1940 
and June 22, 1941. Were their presence enough to induce pogroms 
we would, again, expect many more pogroms to have occurred than 
actually did — which therefore leaves the question open to a certain 
extent. 


8 According to one frustrated Einsatzgruppe report from Belarusian areas: “Now as 
ever it is to be noted that the population on their own part refrains from any action 
against Jews,” and the report continues by complaining that the Belarussians ” are 
not prepared to take part in any pogroms.” Cited in Reuben Ainsztein, Jewish Re- 
sistance in Nazi-occupied East Europe: With a Historical Survey of the Jew as Fighter 
and Soldier in the Diaspora (London: Elek, 1974), p. 251. 
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Finally, Medykowski’s account will require supplementary re- 
search in order to draw a complete picture of the pogroms as far as the 
role of the local nationalists and their part in stoking and recruiting 
local populations either to participate in the violence or to remain oth- 
erwise passive. In the case of the Lithuanians and the Ukrainians, the 
Germans had fed and trained exile nationalist units in order to accom- 
pany the invasion and participate in the murder of commissars, Jews, 
and other undesirable elements. In Polish, Belarussian, and Romanian 
areas, survivor accounts also make clear the involvement of local na- 
tionalists in the massacres. 

Medykowski does not provide much new material on this fac- 
tor, and I found it the least developed aspect of an otherwise excel- 
lent book. Local nationalism lies at the core of so many treatments of 
the summer of 1941, and any thorough understanding of the matter 
needs at least to engage with these other works. I happen to believe 
that, though they were much involved in the murder, too much of the 
guilt has been placed on the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, 
the Lithuanian Activist Front, and other nationalist organizations. As 
a result otherwise non-political, ordinary locals are excused for mur- 
derous events that frequently took on an atmosphere of town festivals. 
But even this assertion requires a careful examination of the evidence 
adduced by other scholars.’ 

We are thus left with a fascinating psychological and social de- 
scription of these pogroms but a less than satisfactory causal account. 
This drawback is partially compensated for by a fascinating discussion 
of the economic consequences of the pogroms. Plunder is designated 
as a motivation in many survivor accounts. The pogroms permitted 
local populations to seize Jewish valuables and property in a one-time 
transfer of assets. Local non-Jews were thus the short-term distribu- 
tional beneficiaries (though frequently the Germans were also when 
they could be bribed). Very quickly, however, as Medykowski correctly 


9 The most well-known episode of this is the “garage massacre” in Kovno (Kaunas) 
on June 27, 1941, during which a German army photographer witnessed a pogrom 
in which a Lithuanian man beat to death forty-five to fifty Jews one by one, over the 
course of around forty-five minutes. Onlookers, including women and children, 
clapped. When he finished, they sang along as he played the national anthem on 
an accordion. See Ernst Klee, Willi Dressen, and Volker Reiss, eds., “The Good Old 
Days”: The Holocaust as Seen by its Perpetrators and Bystanders (New York: Free 
Press, 1991). 
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points out, the destruction of Jewish productive capacity impoverished 
the local economy as a whole. But the prospect of once and for all dis- 
tancing Jews from the possibility of state employment and engaging in 
commerce was too tempting. 

In this review I have both praised and mildly criticized 
Medykowski’s ambitious book. What is undoubtedly true is that the 
author has taken on a subject that requires exceptional scholarly inge- 
nuity and perseverance, and he has succeeded far more often than he 
has failed. Even so, there is much we may never know or understand 
about the pogroms of the summer of 1941. These are not the type of 
events whose secrets are easily yielded. Medykowski’s use of photo- 
graphic evidence (along with appropriate captioning) in the book is in 
this regard especially praiseworthy. The pogrom photographs may one 
day become the source materials for their own book-length treatment. 
In the meantime Medykowski is to be congratulated for writing an im- 
portant book that others researching this subject will have to read and 
carefully consider. 
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UKRAINIAN NATIONALISM 
SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF EUROMAIDAN* 


In memoriam Boris Dubin (1946-2014) 


An inadequate conceptual and analytical treatment of contemporary 
Ukrainian nationalism is but one of many deficits of Ukrainian studies 
that have been highlighted by the extraordinary developments of the past 
year. The dominant approach that limited nationalism to those political 
organizations calling themselves nationalist and subsumed more wide- 
spread, but less conspicuous, manifestations of the phenomenon under 
the labels of nation-building and national identity was ill-fitted for tracing 
the process whereby the nationalism of both elites and masses became 
more pronounced and radical, even if not more ethnically exclusive. Most 
scholars, in effect, continued to view Ukrainian nationalism as a “minority 
faith,” in Andrew Wilson’s well-known designation of this phenomenon 
in the 1990s,' and thereby failed to admit that it might since have been 
appropriated, at least in a mild or “banal” form,” by the majority of post- 


*“T would like to thank Marci Shore, Frank Sysyn, and the journal’s anonymous reviewers 
for their helpful comments on the first draft of the article. 

' Andrew Wilson. Ukrainian Nationalism in the 1990s: A Minority Faith. Cambridge, 1997. 
? The conceptual distinction between “hot” and “banal” nationalism, the former actively 
asserting the nation’s claims and the latter (which usually does not admit its nationalistic 
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Soviet Ukrainians as a result of state-led nation-building. After two decades 
of independence, this appropriation became evident in the process of a 
popular rebellion against the indifferent and ineffective state and then its 
postauthoritarian reestablishment, complicated by what was increasingly 
seen as a foreign aggression. 

In order to contribute to making up this deficit, I follow Frank Sysyn’s 
suggestion, in his critical review of Wilson’s book, to view Ukrainian na- 
tionalism as a “great complexity in identities, world views, and political 
organizations” where one should “differentiate issues and attitudes that have 
wide currency in Ukraine from those that are confined to small groups of 
the population.”* In a book published fifteen years ago, I tried to sketch the 
picture of Ukrainian nationalism for the late Soviet and early independence 
years, focusing on elite ideologies and political activities but also indicating 
their relation to mass sentiments and identities.* This double orientation was 
based on the prevalent (Western) academic understanding of nationalism 
as, on the one hand, the “sentiment and ideology of attachment to a nation 
and its interests” and, on the other, “the attempt to uphold national identity 
through political action.”’* Building on that early analysis, this article ex- 
amines the main changes on various levels of Ukrainian nationalism caused 
by the Euromaidan protests and the subsequent Russian intervention in the 
Crimea and Donbas.* 

I retain the focus on discourse but, unlike fifteen years ago, I will look 
primarily not at ideological pamphlets or political programs but rather at 
Facebook (FB) posts where both ideologies and sentiments are nowadays 
routinely expressed and recorded. This orientation makes it possible to 
analyze the distinction and evolution of the views of various more or less 
prominent and influential people, which can be juxtaposed with the socio- 
logically established preferences of the entire population or certain large 
groups. In both cases, I will examine not only statements directly concerned 
with the nation and its perceived interests but also those where national 
identity is left in the background. My working assumption is that new 


nature) inconspicuously reproducing them, was introduced in: Michael Billig. Banal 
Nationalism. London, 1995. 

3 Frank Sysyn. Ukrainian “Nationalism”: A Minority Faith? // The Harriman Review. 1997. 
Vol. 10. No. 2. Pp. 12, 15. Sysyn himself preferred not to apply the term “nationalism” 
to all parts of this complexity, perhaps due to widespread negative connotations of the 
term among the nonacademic audience. 

4 Volodymyr Kulyk. Ukrainskyi natsionalizm u nezalezhnii Ukraini. Kyiv, 1999. 

> Roger Scruton. A Dictionary of Political Thought. New York, 1982. P. 315. 

“The author of the article chooses the Ukrainian-language spelling of proper nouns. — Editors. 
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themes, slogans, symbols, and modes of action manifesting contemporary 
Ukrainian nationalism originated in political activism in Kyiv and other 
major cities and then expanded to the broader masses who were affected by 
the discourses of activist groups and the institutions they influenced. This 
expansion, which was greatly facilitated by large-scale protest and foreign 
intervention, demonstrates the influence of ideologies and the actions of 
small groups on the sentiments and identities of large masses, thus revealing 
a close relation between the two levels of nationalism. 

I focus on the Facebook posts of a limited number of prominent activists 
and supplement them with widely circulating posts by lesser-known users, 
particularly during the Russian invasion that prompted many previously 
ambivalent people to clearly articulate their national identity. The choice of 
prominent activists of various grades and shades of Ukrainian nationalism 
for the systematic retrospective examination of their posts starting with the 
first days of the protest was primarily guided by my participant observation 
of various interactions on Facebook, on the Maidan, and in other venues of 
sociopolitical activities® (this observation also informed my interpretation 
of discursive and sociological data).’ The discussion below is organized by 
several prominent themes that were salient at certain stages of the recent 
history of Ukrainian nationalism. While necessarily simplifying complex 
developments, this arrangement highlights the new against the background 
of the already established. 


Escaping the Post-Soviet Mordor® 


The protests that broke out in Kyiv and many other Ukrainian cities on 
November 21, 2013 — in response to then president Viktor Yanukovych’s 
sudden abandonment of his announced intention to sign an association agree- 
ment with the European Union — were not perceived by most participants 
in national terms, let alone ethnic ones. Viewing this move as a closure of 
Ukraine’s “door to Europe” and, accordingly, “robbing the Ukrainian people 


® One consideration was that my sample would include people from various parts of Ukraine. 
7] did not extend my examination of posts to discussions that they provoked, both 
because of the amount of time a detailed analysis of comments would require and 
because of my focus on ideas rather than discursive interaction related to their articu- 
lation and reception. 

Tn J.R.R. Tolkien’s novel Lord of the Rings, Mordor is a realm controlled by an evil ruler 
who seeks to extend his power to other territories. Popularized by recent screenings of 
the novel, this notion came to symbolize a realm of evil and a threat to the world, which 
facilitated its application to Putin’s Russia. 
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of a future,” protestors tended to explain their stance as a fight for democracy 
and a better life — of which they had long considered Europe to be a model. 
In other words, they perceived their role on the Maidan — the Independence 
Square in downtown Kyiv that became the main site of the protests — as that 
of citizens rather than (however defined) Ukrainians. The striving for Europe 
was reflected in the designation of the protest campaign as Euromaidan, a name 
that also served to distinguish the new protest from the Orange Revolution 
of 2004, which first made the Maidan known across the world. The civic and 
civilizational orientation of the protests was evident in the Facebook posts 
of prominent intellectuals and public activists who, accordingly, felt uneasy 
about the ideas and slogans of overtly nationalist participants, in particular 
members of the Svoboda (Freedom) party. One of the three parties constitut- 
ing the parliamentary opposition to the Yanukovych regime, Svoboda could 
not stand aside in view of a resonant action against the regime’s policy, but 
its performance — or even its very presence — did not seem to liberal-minded 
activists fully compatible with the declared goal of promoting Ukraine’s Eu- 
ropean integration.’ As Kyiv-based poet and translator Andrii Bondar noted 
on November 24: “When real xenophobes come out under the slogans of 
European integration, one feels sick. What kind of Europe do they stand for? 
... Maybe, they are for the Europe of Le Pen and Haider?”’"” 

The scale and orientation of protests changed significantly after the riot 
police forcibly dispersed and severely beat the pro-European protesters on 
November 29. The news of unwarranted police brutality against the peaceful 
demonstrators, most of them youth, evoked general indignation and brought 
people of different age groups from across Ukraine to downtown Kyiv, 
which resulted in the reoccupation of the Maidan two days later, with the 
number of protesters increasing from thousands to hundreds of thousands. 
The protest was no longer primarily about the association agreement but 


° On Svoboda in general and its role on the Maidan in particular, see: Anton Shekhovtsov. 
From Electoral Success to Revolutionary Failure: The Ukrainian Svoboda Party // 
Eurozine. 2014. March 4. http://www.eurozine.com/articles/2014-03-05-shekhovtsov-en. 
html. Last visit September 15, 2014. 

'0 Tn citing Facebook posts, I provide the transcribed form of the Ukrainian designation 
of the author’s name, which may not coincide with how the name is presented in their ac- 
counts but ensures a consistent approach to all authors, regardless of their ethnolinguistic 
identities or representational preferences. Posts are referred to by the author and date only, 
without burdensome Internet addresses. When introducing new authors, I characterize 
their occupational and geographical identity, which should help position them within the 
discursive field defined by their common identity as public activists. Since I only cite those 
posts indicated as public, I did not consider it necessary to seek the authors’ permission. 
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about the punishment of those guilty of brutality and, increasingly, about 
the resignation of Yanukovych as the top official ultimately responsible for 
their actions, a change reflected in the gradual dropping of the prefix “Euro” 
from the campaign’s name. Still, the protest remained predominantly civic. 
An ethnographic study on the Maidan during the first month of the protests 
revealed a combination of idealistic striving for freedom and human rights 
with more pragmatic demands for economic security and the removal of 
visa restrictions for travel to Western countries." 

At the same time, the protest had a significant, albeit inconspicuous na- 
tionalist dimension. The moral resolve not to “let them beat our children” had 
a nationalist connotation as it treated the nation as one big family, while the 
impressive ritual of the hourly singing of the national anthem by the entire 
Maidan crowd not only demonstrated their civic loyalty but also asserted 
their determination as “Ukrainians” to prevail in a fight with unspecified 
“enemies.” At times when the police units advanced on the Maidan and the 
protesters sang the anthem to raise their spirits, the enemies seemed to be 
clear, but otherwise they could be not only within the country but also outside 
it. The ritual helped to both imagine the new democratic nation fighting the 
tyranny and establish the anthem as one of its definitive symbols. Similarly 
intensified were the display and meaning of the national flag, all the more 
so because most participants did not affiliate with any parties and thus 
did not carry partisan banners. The enhanced role of the national symbols 
contributed to a greater prominence of Ukrainian nationalism, which was 
thereby becoming less banal, if not necessarily less inclusive.’ 

No less importantly, the apparently pragmatic desire to “live in a normal, 
European democracy” implied an unequivocal — although not always clearly 
articulated — geopolitical and ideological choice. Already on November 28, 
before the impressive enlargement of the Maidan crowd in early December, 
Donetsk journalist Denys Kazanskyi (writing also under the pseudonym 
Stanislav Kmet’) argued that the clear quantitative and “qualitative” su- 
periority of the spontaneous pro-European protests over regime-facilitated 
pro-Russian ones had already shown that 


" Olga Onuch. Social Networks and Social Media in Ukrainian “Euromaidan” 
Protests // Washington Post. Blogs. 2014. January 2. http:/Awww.washingtonpost.com/ 
blogs/monkey-cage/wp/2014/01/02/social-networks-and-social-media-in-ukrainian- 
Euromaidan-protests-2/. Last visit August 28, 2014. 

” For Billig, waving the national flag is a characteristic feature of hot nationalism dis- 
tinguishing it from banal nationalism, which simply displays the flag in full sight. Billig. 
Banal Nationalism. P. 8. 
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the healthiest and youngest part of Ukrainian society strives for 
personal freedom rather than a tsar, a constitution rather than a lash, 
rights rather than a dictatorship. The choice between association with 
the EU and integration with the “post-Soviet dictators’ club” is, as is 
well known, primarily civilizational and only secondarily economic. 
And Ukrainian society has already made this choice.'° 


Moreover, the fact that the supporters of post-Soviet integration were 
on average much older than the champions of the European choice was 
clear evidence for Kazanskyi that “the Soviet people have lost the fight 
for [the young] generation.” And this, in turn, meant “a fatal sentence for 
the Kremlin’s attempts to subordinate Ukraine. Russia cannot counter 
Ukraine’s European strivings with anything but the corrupt Ukrainian 
government.”'4 

As it became evident that the Putin regime was doing its best to use its 
influence on Yanukovych in order to prevent Ukraine from getting closer 
to Europe, the negative attitude of the Western-oriented protesters toward 
Russia clearly strengthened. On December 22, a week after Yanukovych 
went to Moscow to sign an agreement on a large-scale loan that was widely 
seen as Putin’s attempt to tie Ukraine closer to Russia, Bondar declared in 
his FB post: 

We know that there is no “third way” for Ukraine. Only Europe. 
Primarily as principles and values. That is, for us it is — “Europe or 
death.” We have a unifying idea. It is more specific than ever before: 
escaping the post-Soviet Mordor. 


At that time, most protesters seemed to extend this negative attitude 
only to the Russian leadership but not to the Russian people. This changed 
a few months later when it became obvious that the former enjoyed the 
overwhelming support of the latter, at least as far as Ukraine was con- 
cerned. 

“Judeo-Banderites” 

Although members and supporters of overtly nationalist parties such as 
Svoboda constituted a clear minority of the protest movement, the Yanu- 
kovych regime and its allies in Moscow sought to discredit it in the eyes 


'3 Stanislav Kmet’. Konets USSR // Durdom. 2013. November 28. http://durdom.in.ua/ 
uk/main/article/article_id/19352/user_id/15172.phtml. Last visit August 28, 2014. 
"4 Thid. 
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of Ukraine, Russia, and the whole world by presenting the Maidan as an 
extreme nationalist, xenophobic, and anti-Semitic gathering. For people 
frequently visiting the Maidan, this presentation was obviously false, if only 
because of the heavy presence of Russian-speakers and their mostly tolerant 
treatment by those speaking Ukrainian, including self-professed nationalists. 
However, to many outsiders it was credible due to the abundance of flags 
and slogans of the interwar Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) 
and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), the OUN-controlled nationalist 
guerilla movement fighting against the Nazi and Soviet occupiers of Ukraine 
during and after World War II. Introduced by radical nationalists who had 
long glorifed the OUN and UPA as predecessors of the contemporary struggle 
for Ukraine’s independence, these attributes were not flatly rejected by more 
liberal or cosmopolitan protesters for fear of splitting and weakening the 
movement. As Oleksandr Roitburd, an Odesa-born Jewish artist explained 
it in his FB post of December 3, 2013: 


Tam by no means a fan of Svoboda, I also have questions about the 
UPA flag. [But] I can tell you one thing: this is something to be dealt 
with later. In Kyiv, everybody has taken to the streets: both leftists 
and rightists, both Ukrainians and Russians, both students and retired 
people. Not everybody loves everybody. But everybody understands 
that first we must get out of the shit that these jerks [the regime] have 
driven us into, and then hold a discussion on what European values 
are and how compatible they are with the slogan “Ukraine above all.” 
I think they are not very compatible but let us first solve the main 
[problem]. 


The issue of compatibility between the goals of the overt nationalists and 
the liberal-minded part of the Maidan became more acute in early January 
2014, after Svoboda organized a torch-lit march in downtown Kyiv to com- 
memorate the anniversary of Stepan Bandera, an OUN leader who became 
a symbol of the Ukrainian nationalist resistance to Soviet rule, admired by 
some and hated by others. Although many opposition leaders had warned that 
the demonstrative glorification of such a polarizing figure would discredit 
and split the protest movement, the Svoboda leaders did not abandon their 
annual march, which was then joined by numerous Maidan participants not 
affiliated with the party. Many Maidan activists criticized the march as evi- 
dence of the Svoboda leadership’s prioritizing their partisan agenda over the 
general oppositional one. The obviously divisive use of the OUN slogans by 
the nationalist marchers prompted liberal-minded intellectuals and activists 
to take a clear stance toward them and to try to distinguish between calls for 
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national liberation and assertions of ethnic exclusivity.'° Having abandoned 
his earlier conviction that the issue of compatibility between the European 
values and nationalist slogans would be dealt with after the victory over the 
common enemy, Roitburd unequivocally condemned the slogan “Ukraine 
above all!” As he put it in his post of January 2: “Even if we are to turn a 
blind eye to the fact that this is a calque of everybody knows what,'® the 
very slogan about the priority of interests of the nation and state is today, in 
effect, the most radical anti-European slogan.” The only slogan of the OUN 
and Svoboda that he did not mind was “Glory to Ukraine!” which, as my 
participant observation on and around the Maidan indicated, was then being 
appropriated by the bulk of the protesters and imbued with a new meaning, 
free of the original claims to ethnonational superiority and exclusivity. 
Several developments of the subsequent weeks heavily affected the 
Maidan’s attitudes toward nationalism in general and Svoboda in particu- 
lar. To begin with, the protest that had long stressed its strictly nonviolent 
character turned violent on January 19, when a small radical group attacked 
ariot police unit that blocked the way to the government quarter. This move 
was provoked by the regime’s attempt to crush the protest by means of laws 
banning virtually all kinds of opposition activities, which most Maidan par- 
ticipants saw as a sign of Yanukovych’s reluctance to make even the slightest 
concession, and moving Ukraine not toward Europe but toward the post- 
Soviet dictatorships. Frustrated with the opposition leaders’ obvious inability 
to offer a way out of this deadlock, radicals among the protesters resorted 
to violence and, rather unexpectedly, found support from the majority of 
the Maidan participants.'’ Seeing radicalization as the only way to prevent 


'S For my own statement on the matter, see: Volodymyr Kulyk. Pro “fekal’nu khodu” 
i “banderivs’ki hasla” // Krytyka. Blogs. 2014. January 5. http://krytyka.com/ua/ 
community/blogs/pro-fekalnu-khodu-y-banderivski-hasla. Last visit September 7, 2014. 
'6 The reference here is to the slogan “Germany above all!” (Deutschland tiber alles!), a 
nineteenth-century revolutionary motto (and a line from a famous song, later chosen as 
the national anthem), which was discredited due to its use by the Nazis. 

"Tn fact, as Viacheslav Lichachev meticulously demonstrates, radical groups of protesters, 
in particular, members of ultranationalist organizations, used violence toward the police 
(as well as toward their ideological opponents) from the very beginning. But it was only 
in late January that this counterviolence seemed to be registered and embraced by the 
majority of the Maidan participants. I thus disagree with Lichachev’s argument that “after 
an attempted dispersal of the Maidan in December, there occurred a radical psychological 
break among the protesters: violence ultimately became a legitimate language of talking to 
the authorities — and to one another.” I believe that the legitimization of the use of violence 
toward the police, and then the regime-employed thugs, occurred in the aftermath of the 
large-scale clashes in late January when the protesters not only held their ground but also 
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the protest from dying away, thousands of people made Molotov cocktails 
and dug up pieces of pavement to be thrown at the police, brought food to 
those on the front line or just stood behind them watching and thereby not 
letting them feel abandoned. The Lviv-based media expert Otar Dovzhenko 
seemed to catch the general sentiment when, in a Facebook post of January 
23, he described his experience on the site of clashes in downtown Kyiv 
as something “monumental, frightful and beautiful.” A few days later, he 
recorded his impressions from watching a video of a violent attack by pro- 
testers on a regional executive building in Vinnytsia, and the beating of the 
police officers guarding it: 


I don’t know what happened to me. Just a few days ago, I was not 
like this. I would have said that those [guarding the building] were 
people too and they were not to blame. And now I am just watching it 
and taking pleasure, pleasure, pleasure (Facebook, January 25, 2014). 


This change was rather typical of the Maidan participants who, as re- 
vealed by a sociological study conducted in early February, became much 
more willing to resort to violent actions than they had been in the first month 
of the protest.'* Apart from a series of (successful or failed) seizures of ad- 
ministrative buildings in various parts of Ukraine, the growing radicalization 
manifested itself in an impressive enlargement of the Self-Defense units that 
had originally been intended to maintain internal order on the Maidan but 
were later reoriented toward its protection from external threats, first of all 


tried to attack, in full sight of a largely supportive crowd. See: Viacheslav Lichachev. 
“Pravyi sektor” i drugie: Natsional-radikaly i ukrainskii politicheskii krizis kontsa 2013 — 
nachala 2014 goda. September 9, 2014 // http://www.sova-center.ru/racism-xenophobia/ 
publications/2014/09/d30175/. Last visit September 10, 2014. 

'8 As many as 41 percent of respondents (among those who had been consistently staying 
in the tent camp on the Maidan) said they were ready to take part in the seizure of 
administrative buildings, and even more impressively, 50 percent declared their readiness 
to participate in the creation of independent military units. See Daryna Shevchenko. Poll 
Discovers Euromaidan Evolution from Dreamy to Radical // Kyiv Post. 2014. February 
6. http://www.kyivpost.com/content/ukraine/poll-discovers-Euromaidan-evolution- 
from-dreamy-to-radical-336389.html. Last visit February 6, 2014. Among all Maidan 
participants, including those living in the camp and coming daily from their homes, the 
level of radicalism was probably somewhat lower. As for the Ukrainian population in 
general, 11 percent of respondents in a late-January survey agreed that the protesters 
should “turn to more radical actions, use force,” while 20 percent opted for continued 
peaceful protests and fully 63 percent wanted the protesters to start negotiating with the 
authorities. See “Nastroi Ukrainy” — Rezul’taty spil’noho doslidzhennia KMIS ta Sotsys. 
February 7, 2014 // http://www.kiis.com.ua/?lang=ukr&cat=reports&id=227 &page=1. 
Last visit September 10, 2014. 
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police attempts to crush it. Although the regime responded to the escalation 
of protest with a campaign of terror including numerous arrests, beatings, 
and even murders of activists, most Maidan participants seemed to be ready 
to stay until their demands were met.'” 

As people throwing cocktails and stones at the police became heroes for 
the bulk of the protest movement and its supporters outside of the Maidan, 
those political leaders denouncing such people as provocateurs and trying 
to prevent other protesters from supporting them came to be scorned as 
cowards. This label was pinned in particular on leaders of Svoboda who 
not only lagged behind the rapidly radicalizing Maidan masses but also 
became obviously at odds with their earlier rhetoric, which had attracted 
many radical-minded people to them in the first place. In contrast, the Right 
Sector, a loose coalition of right-wing groups that was established in the first 
days of the protest and later publicly assumed responsibility for its violent 
turn, “met the Maidan’s demands ideally. A heroic aureole emerged around 
the organization.”*° The growing popularity of the Right Sector brought 
many people under its banners both on the Maidan and in many cities and 
towns across Ukraine. Eager to see its leader Dmytro Yarosh as a key fig- 
ure of the new stage of the protest, the media started examining his and his 
organization’s views on various matters, including their understanding of 
nationalism and its difference from that of Svoboda. While reluctant to talk 
about ideological differences at a time of vehement struggle that required 
the unity of all antiregime forces, Yarosh mentioned in one interview that 
he subscribed to the “ideology of Ukrainian nationalism in the interpretation 
of Stepan Bandera” and did not accept “certain things of a racist nature” es- 
poused by Svoboda. Referring to the participation of people of non-Ukrainian 
origin in the current fighting, he rejected an exclusive understanding of the 
Ukrainian nation and nationalism as confined to ethnic Ukrainians. Instead, 
he followed Bandera’s advice to treat foreigners in accordance with their 
attitude toward the Ukrainian liberation struggle and, therefore, was ready 
to embrace those fully supporting it.?! 


' In the study referred to in the previous footnote, 82 percent of tent-camp respondents 
said they would stay. See: Shevchenko. Poll Discovers Euromaidan Evolution. 

2° Likhachev. “Pravyi sektor” i drugie. In fact, it was not the Right Sector activists who 
began violent actions on January 19, nor did they constitute a majority of those engaged 
in them during the following weeks. 

*! Mustafa Nayyem, Oksana Kovalenko. Lider Pravoho sektoru Dmytro Yarosh: Koly 
80% krainy ne pidtrymue vladu, hromadians’koi viiny buty ne mozhe // Ukrainska 
Pravda. 2014. February 9. http://www.pravda.com.ua/articles/2014/02/4/7012683/. Last 
visit September 10, 2014. 
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This interpretation of the nationalism and liberation struggle resonated 
with the multiethnic and largely tolerant Maidan, thus increasing the appeal of 
the Right Sector. At the same time, the presentation of contemporary fighters 
against the repressive regime as successors of the Banderite nationalists of 
the World War II era projected the positive attitude toward the former onto 
the latter and thus helped to overcome a widespread prejudice against “na- 
tionalists” and “Banderites,””” which was inherited from the Soviet times and 
sustained by leftist and pro-Russian forces in post-Soviet Ukraine. However, 
Yarosh’s mediatized explanations of his organization’s relation to the Ban- 
derites could hardly give a strong impetus for democratic-minded protesters 
to reconsider their critical view of the clearly polarizing phenomenon of the 
OUN-UPA. Rather, one can assume that the very embrace of violence as a 
legitimate means of resisting the repressive regime led many of them to accept 
the violent nationalist resistance of the past as one of their role models. On 
January 20, the day after clashes had erupted in downtown Kyiv, Kazanskyi 
warned in his FB post that in the event of the regime’s bloody suppression 
of the protest, there might emerge “new underground guerilla movements, 
similar to the UPA or contemporary Chechen movements”, a development 
he seemed to consider both likely and desirable. Three weeks later, Andrii 
Levus, one of the leaders of the Self-Defense, described the formation’s 
reliance on popular support for all necessary supplies by comparing it to the 
UPA: “We feel like a twenty-first century UPA.” 

Although the multiethnic membership of this new liberation army was 
taken for granted from the very beginning, one segment in particular drew 
the attention of many Ukrainian and international commentators. Given the 
Russian and Ukrainian regimes’ accusation of the Maidan as anti-Semitic, 
it was remarkable that many Jewish people actively participated not only in 
peaceful protests but also in violent clashes. In particular, a group of Ukraine- 
born veterans of the Israeli army came to Kyiv in the winter to support the 
Maidan and played an important role in building the Self-Defense. When a 
media interview with one of them in early February made this facet of the 
protest known to the Ukrainian public, many Maidan activists welcomed 


» Tn popular discourse, as the first term usually pertained to Ukrainian rather than Russian 
or any other nationalists, it was largely synonymous with the latter. 

3 Vilgel’m Smoliak. “My chuvstvuem sebia Ukrainskoi Povstancheskoi Armiei XXI 
veka” // Obkom. 2014. February 12. http://obkom.net.ua/articles/2014-02/12.1040.shtml. 
Last visit September 8, 2014. 

4 Stoilo zhit’ v etoi strane, chtoby dozhit’ do Maidana // Khadashot. [February 2014.] 
http://hadashot.kiev.ua/content/stoilo-zhit-v-etoy-strane-chtoby-dozhit-do-maydana. 
Last visit September 12, 2014. 
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it as evidence of mutual support between the Ukrainian and Jewish peoples, 
a particularly positive development in view of many episodes of bloody 
confrontation in the past. Even before that, Bondar reposted a reference to 
an emergent alliance between Ukrainian and Jewish activists on the Maidan 
with the following comment: 


Ihave said for a long time that an alliance between the Ukrainians 
and the Jews is a pledge of our common future. Who does the “Rus- 
sian world’ fear more than the Ukrainians? Who does the “Russian 
world” fear more than the Jews? Only the Ukrainians allied with the 
Jews. Glory to Ukraine! (Facebook, January 27, 2014) 


For their part, prominent Jewish figures sought to explain to fellow 
Jews and the whole world that the Maidan was by no means anti-Semitic 
or antidemocratic. Roitburd wrote a special post on the issue of alleged 
anti-Semitism on the Maidan where he contrasted a few minor anti-Semitic 
incidents with “hundreds and thousands of testimonies from Jews standing 
on the Maidan about the atmosphere of unity and brotherhood that prevails 
there” (Facebook, February 4, 2014). Kyiv-based Jewish historian Vitalii 
Nakhmanovych resorted to the compelling genre of an open letter to Jews 
across the world, in order to remind them of a special Jewish privilege and 
duty: 

Today, our word matters very much to these [Ukrainian] people and 
the whole world. Through the blood and ashes of the Holocaust we 
have received this right, to speak and be heard. ... 45 million people in 
a country which is also soaked in our [Jewish] blood [in addition to the 
blood of others], are only asking for Justice and Mercy. Two things on 
which G-d based this world. Do we have the right to deny them this?”° 


The embrace of Ukrainian-Jewish unity culminated in the notion of 
Judeo-Banderites (zhydobanderivtsi) which, as one of its proponents, econo- 
mist Valerii Pekar later explained, was intended to challenge the “templates 
of the Kremlin propaganda, both Ukrainophobic and anti-Semitic.”’’ The 
rapid appropriation of this word by numerous activists as a characteristic 
of the protest movement and as their own political identity manifested 
the embrace by Jewish Ukrainians of the wartime Ukrainian nationalist 


5 “The Russian world” (russkii mir) is the idea of transborder unity of people based on 
Russian origin and/or speaking the Russian language. 

6 Quoted by the republication in a post of Vitalii Portnikov on February 3, 2014. 

27 Valerii Pekar. Slovo “zhydobanderivtsi” nabuvae novoho zvuchannia // Glavkom. 
2014. March 31. http://glavcom.ua/articles/18586.html. Last visit September 14, 2014. 
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resistance as a legitimate predecessor of the current liberation movement 
and, no less important, the acceptance by ethnic Ukrainians of an inherent 
Jewish presence in this movement (which thus became civic rather than 
ethnic).”* Thrown in the face of the Kremlin propaganda, this assertive badge 
of identity did not initially imply any hostility toward Russia or Russians. 
In several weeks, that changed. On March 31, Pekar wrote in his FB post 
that “this word is acquiring an absolutely new meaning. For gradually but 
inevitably, it is becoming clear that in order to survive, Ukraine must pat- 
tern itself on Israel.” Among the dimensions of this pattern, he mentioned 
a “healthy positive nationalism uniting the political nation, regardless of 
ethnic belonging” and the implementation of “the principle “people = army.’ 
Readiness to rebuff anybody at any moment.” By then, it had become clear 
that it was primarily Russia that Ukrainians would have to rebuff. 


Resisting the “Russian Fascists” 


The overthrow of the Yanukovych regime and the formation of a new 
government by the former opposition parties in late February 2014 paved 
the way for the implementation of the Maidan ideas by state institutions, 
including those ideas pertaining to national identity. However, the imme- 
diate Russian intervention in the Crimea and, several weeks later, in the 
Donbas heavily affected that implementation by both limiting its scope and 
providing it with a clear enemy and thus unintentionally demonstrating the 
relevance of national identity. Although the long-term impact of the incon- 
spicuous upholding of national identity through everyday practice should 
not be underestimated, it is the confrontation with Russia that played the 
most obvious role in the dissemination and transformation of Ukrainian 
nationalism during the troubled months of 2014. 

The formation of the parliamentary majority and executive bodies by 
the political forces representing themselves as leaders of the Maidan could 
not but involve the transplantation of the Maidan ideas and rituals into state 
practice. For example, the slogan “Glory to Ukraine!” became all but manda- 
tory in official speeches, particularly those related to commemorations, ad- 
dresses to the nation, and other solemn occasions (its articulation was echoed 


°8 Jewish activist Emil Krupnyk later defined “Judeo-Banderism” as “Jewish support for 
the Ukrainian national liberation movement” and argued that, for the first time in the 
history of the two peoples’ coexistence, it was rather large-scale.” See Emil Krupnyk. 
Zhydobandershchyna, iak vona e // BukInfo, Blogs. 2014. March 29. http://www.bukinfo. 
com.ua/blogs/show?lid=43856. Last visit September 14, 2014. 
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by “Glory to heroes!” which had previously been limited to events held by 
overtly nationalist organizations). The Maidan heroes were memorialized 
in streets names and monuments in many cities and towns across Ukraine, 
while Lenin statues were toppled one after another in the central and even 
eastern regions, where they had survived the breakup of the USSR. Started 
by Svoboda and other radical nationalists as a subversive activity against 
the Yanukovych regime protecting these monuments and, by extension, 
the legacy of the USSR, in post-Maidan Ukraine, the arbitrary toppling of 
these statues by various activists groups came to be widely supported by 
the democratic-minded segment of the population as part of revolutionary 
change. In Serhy Yekelchyk’s apt formulation, “toppling Lenin statues was 
a liberating act because they also stood as symbols of authoritarianism, the 
old Soviet one and the new Russian one.””? Perhaps most important, the new 
government’s foreign policy rather consistently implemented the Maidan’s 
orientation toward Europe and away from Moscow, which was most clearly 
manifested in the rapid signature of the once neglected association agree- 
ment with the European Union (EU).*” 

In late January, the share of those opting for Ukraine’s integration into the 
EU did not much exceed the share of supporters of the Russian-dominated 
Customs Union (45 percent versus 36 percent, respectively).*! In the normal 
course of events, it would take quite some time for the new orientation of 
the authorities to translate into a radical increase of the popular support for 
the European integration and its unequivocal prevalence over close ties with 
Russia. However, the unexpected invasion of ill-disguised Russian troops 
in Crimea less than a week after Yanukovych’s flight and, soon afterward, 
violent pro-Russian demonstrations in some eastern cities, with attacks on 
Maidan supporters provoked by participants from across the border, viv- 
idly demonstrated a real threat to Ukraine from those who had until then 
remained for many of its citizens a friendly people or even part of the same 
people. While previously the resolute anti-Russian stance was associated 
primarily with westerners and Ukrainian-speakers, the overt confrontation 
in the eastern and southern regions urged many of their predominantly 
Russian-speaking residents to assume that stance. 


2° Serhy Yekelchyk. In Ukraine, Lenin Finally Falls // Washington Post. 2014. February 
28. http://www.washingtonpost.com/opinions/in-ukraine-lenin-finally-falls/2014/02/28/ 
a6ab2a8e-9f0c- 1 1e3-9ba6-800d1192d08b_story.html. Last visit October 30, 2014. 

© The political part of the agreement was signed on March 21, and the economic one 
on June 27, 2014. 

3! Nastrot Ukrainy. 
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For many Russian-speakers, the painful alienation from the culturally 
kindred Russia continued the Maidan-born attachment to the Ukrainian 
nationalist tradition, as explained in an article by Donetsk writer Olena 
Stiazhkina. It was published two days after unidentified Russian comman- 
dos seized the building of the Crimean parliament and forced its deputies 
to appoint pro-Russian leaders who then announced a referendum on the 
peninsula’s incorporation into Russia: 


Iam Russian. After January 16 [when the Verkhovna Rada adopted 
the laws banning opposition activities as extremist], I came to feel like 
an extremist. After February 20 [when dozens of protesters were killed 
on the Maidan by the police and security service], a Banderite. And 
for a long time, since the Tuzla spit [a Ukrainian territory in the Azov 
Sea where Russian authorities nearly provoked an armed conflict in 
2003 by trying to connect it to the Russian mainland], a Ukrainian. 

I don’t know how it happened that after the sunken Atlantis of the 
USSR, there emerged and grew this somewhat painful, disturbing but 
also sweet feeling: there was once a country that turned out to be the 
Homeland. 

Ukraine is my Homeland. Russian is my native language. And I 
would like to be saved by Pushkin. And delivered from sorrows and 
unrests, also by Pushkin. Pushkin but not Putin.” 


The article demonstrates that many Russian-speaking Ukrainians per- 
ceived Moscow’s attempt to incorporate parts of Ukraine into Russia as an 
attack on the very Russian-speakers whom Russia was allegedly defending 
against imaginary “Banderites.” Moreover, in perceiving Russia as an ag- 
gressor, they sympathized with the earlier resistance of the real Banderites 
against the same aggressive state: 


Sorry Russia but no Banderites will come here [to the east and 
south of Ukraine]. After the war, they did not come to take revenge 
either. They were dying there, in western Ukraine, for their land, their 
language, their right to be free. And virtually all of them have died. 
Some died of bullets, some of old age. There are no more Banderites. 

So it is us you will have to be killing. Both Russian Ukrainians 
and those who chant today [during protest actions] “Russia, Russia.” 


Many Russian-speakers declared their readiness to fight for their home- 
land, however surreal it was for them to fight against those speaking the 


>? Elena Stiazhkina. Prosti, Rossiia, i ia proshchaiu // Ostrov. 2014. March 2. http://www. 
ostro.org/general/politics/articles/438984/. Last visit September 16, 2014. 
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same language. As Kyiv-based TV anchor Vitalii Haidukevych described 
this in his FB post of March 2: 


Under threat of the Russian occupiers, Ukrainian citizens of Russian 
nationality and language state that they would fight for Ukraine. Last 
night a man called me and said that there were lines [of volunteers] in 
front of induction stations in Zaporizhzhia. The clock showed 10 p.m. 


He thus concluded: “Nothing unites the way a common calamity does. 
First it was Yanukovych who was uniting [Ukrainians]. Now Putin. The 
country is becoming unrecognizably different.” Haidukevych’s words were 
echoed by a journalist from Zaporizhzhia, Maksym Shcherbyna who argued 
that Yanukovych had inadvertently built the Ukrainian nation since his greed 
for power and money had provoked large-scale protests so that “for the past 
three months, millions felt a birth of Ukrainians in themselves,” and “what 
Yanukovych did not finish is now being completed by Russian president 
Vladimir Putin, who is ultimately consolidating the nation in the face of an 
external enemy.”** 

In the following months, numerous people reported on social networks 
and other media about such transformations in themselves and the people 
around them. Related to their political activities in support of united Ukraine, 
military service, volunteer work for the army, or everyday encounters in their 
respective cities, these reports demonstrated in various ways the two-pronged 
evolution indicated above: the growing alienation from Russia and Russians 
on the one hand and greater attachment to the Ukrainian nation on the other. 
On the external dimension, Russians were immediately deprived of the status 
of Slavic brothers and reclassified as “fascists,” a category that since Soviet 
times had occupied the position of a paradigmatic enemy and villain (with 
which, accordingly, the Soviet and Russian propaganda had associated the 
OUN and the UPA). In the words of Odesa activist Serhii Marunchak: 


You have come armed to my country, to my home. Now it does 
not matter at all, brothers or no brothers, Slavs or no Slavs — you are 
automatically and without doubts subsumed under the category of 
enemies. ... Understand once and for all — you will be for Ukrainians 
the same monsters as the fascists in [19]41. (Facebook, March 9, 2014) 


In many such statements, it was not clear whether this demonization 
pertained to all Russians or only to those who actually came armed to 


33 Maksym Shcherbyna. Paradoks Yanukovicha: Kak diktator sozdal natsiiu // The 
Insider. 2014. March 3. http://www.theinsider.ua/rus/politics/53 106dfa42a6e/. Last visit 
September 18, 2014. 
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Ukraine, their superiors in Moscow and people who overtly expressed their 
support for the invasion. While they were dismayed about the overwhelming 
majority of the Russian population who endorsed Putin’s policy in general 
and his treatment of Ukraine in particular, Ukrainian FB commentators 
applauded any manifestation of disagreement with that treatment, however 
scarce it might be. But as the Russian occupiers proceeded from the largely 
peaceful squeezing of the Ukrainian army from Crimea to the increasingly 
bloody attacks on the Ukrainian military and civilians in the Donbas, some 
people did not hesitate to blame all Russians as “brutes and monsters,” to 
quote Serhii Ivanov (Cepritt Inanos), a journalist from Luhansk who wanted 
“every Russian to feel their complicity in the evil being done by their na- 
tion” (Facebook, September 6, and 7, 2014). Notwithstanding the obviously 
extreme and offensive tone of these posts, most comments by Ukrainian 
participants in the heated discussion that they provoked more or less fully 
supported Ivanov’s view. 

Given Russia’s supposedly inherent destructive and anti-Ukrainian orien- 
tation, many people in various parts of Ukraine, particularly in the wartorn 
Donbas, believed that Ukraine had to build a strong army capable of coun- 
tering any Russian encroachment. Even as he endorsed a peace agreement 
concluded in early September by the Ukrainian authorities with the Donbas 
separatists and the Russian government supporting them, Donetsk user Vital11i 
Ovcharenko argued that Ukraine needed a break primarily to strengthen its 
army: “The army is now for us not an outdated absurdity but a vital neces- 
sity, and Russophobia not an abstract notion but the sense of our actions.” 
He had no doubt that “with its war, Russia had created a huge number of 
Russophobes (yes, precisely them) not somewhere in faraway Galicia but 
in Dnipropetrovsk, Kharkiv, Mariupol,” that is, close to its own border and 
the current war terrain where these people would fight the Russian army by 
any means possible (Facebook, September 14, 2014). Similarly, in the face 
of an imminent attack on her city, Mariupol activist Viktoriia Pridushchenko 
evoked the spirit of the UPA, its red-and-black flag, and its slogans (those 
that had been rejected by the Maidan liberals less than a year ago) to foretell 
vehement resistance to the occupiers: 


I want the Putin breed to know that they are unwelcome guests in 
this city and that “surprises” and real guerillas are awaiting them. And 
let the NK VD-FSB [the Soviet/Russian security service] be appalled 
since the UPA will rise from the ashes! The black color of earth and the 
red color of blood! Glory to the nation — Death to enemies! (Facebook, 
September 10, 2014) 
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With regard to the internal consolidation of Ukrainian society, many 
Facebook users emphasized inspiring experiences such as singing the 
national anthem, waving the flag, or chanting “Glory to Ukraine! Glory 
to heroes,” whether at public rallies in support of national unity, football 
matches, or in other contexts. Such experiences created an impression 
that everybody was undergoing the same patriotic transformation (most 
people seemed to call their attachment to the Ukrainian nation “patriotism” 
rather than “nationalism”). When confronted with the obvious reality of 
gatherings manifesting the opposite orientation, pro-Ukrainian activists 
were often inclined to explain them away as either instigated by Russian 
agents or consisting predominantly of social outcasts, in contrast to the 
mainly middle-class and intelligentsia presence in those events they were 
attending themselves. Kharkiv poet Serhii Zhadan found this way of think- 
ing understandable, if regrettable: “It is hard to hate one’s own people 
[svoikh]. It is much easier to create an image of an enemy, outsider. Like, 
they do not just have other views and other heroes, they are not from here 
at all, so let them go home.’’** Several months later, Canadian anthropolo- 
gist Tanya Richardson made a similar observation about Odesa where the 
confrontation between people with different views of the post-Maidan and 
post-Crimea situation had led to the worst bloodshed in Ukraine, except 
for the military conflict in the Donbas. Many preferred to lay the blame on 
some outsiders, and those admitting that the blood of Odesans had been 
shed by fellow Odesans tended to see the main culprit in supporters of the 
opposite stance. Moreover, “[a]s civilian and military casualties have risen 
[in the Donbas], tolerance for political opponents has dissipated” among 
the champions of united Ukraine.** In various regions, people manifesting 
their support for Russia’s intervention or even Ukraine’s federalization (the 
latter demand often used as a pretext for the former) came to be treated 
almost as harshly as the occupiers themselves. Many FB commentators 
argued for violent suppression of such manifestations as the only way to 
prevent the military conflict from spreading to other parts of the country. 
The growing intolerance was most vividly demonstrated in the wide spread 


* Linor Goralik. Na Ukraine seichas vragami stanoviatsia liudi, zhivushchie v odnom 
pod’ ezde // Vozdukh. 2014. March 6. http://vozduh.afisha.ru/books/na-ukraine-seychas- 
vragami-stanovyatsya-lyudi-zhivushchie-v-odnom-podezde/. Last visit September 18, 
2014. 

5 Tanya Richardson. Odesa’s Two Big Differences (And a Few Small Ones) // Eurozine. 
2014. September 1. http://www.eurozine.com/articles/2014-09-01-richardson-en.html. 
Last visit September 18, 2014. 
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of dehumanizing labels pinned on each other by the conflicting parties, with 
pro-Russian separatists called “kolorady” [potato beetles] and defenders of 
united Ukraine “ukropy” [dill weeds].*° In view of their widespread sup- 
port for the separatists, the former designation was sometimes generalized 
to all residents of the Donbas but I have never encountered its application 
to all ethnic Russians, a group in which the supporters of Ukrainian unity 
constituted a very large part. 

The popular sentiment did not of course fully correspond to activist 
discourse, but changes in the former went in the same direction as in the lat- 
ter. Most obviously, the attitude toward Putin worsened drastically between 
October 2013 and April 2014, with the share of those viewing him negatively 
or rather negatively skyrocketing from 40 percent to 76 percent. Even among 
ethnic Russians, fewer than half treated him more or less positively, and the 
negative attitude prevailed in all but one region. The attitude toward Putin 
became worse than that toward his ideological antagonist, Stepan Bandera, 
for whom this share decreased from 58 percent to 48 percent over the past 
two years, even if it remained much higher than that of more or less positive 
attitudes, 31 percent.*’ Accordingly, the share of people more or less fully 
supporting Ukrainian independence rose considerably, from 61 percent to 76 
percent during the past year (August 2013 to August 2014). Moreover, many 
more respondents listed the national flag, emblem, and anthem among those 
things that made them feel proud of their country and people (14 percent 
versus just 4 percent two years ago).*® 

At the same time, changes in mass attitudes were more ambivalent than 
in activist ones. For example, in late April 2014, despite ample evidence of 
the overwhelming support of the Russian population for the annexation of 
Crimea, as many as 62 percent of Ukrainians still considered the Russians 


36 The labeling of pro-Russian activists as “kolorady” came from the colors of their 
symbol, the so-called St. George’s ribbon, which looked to their opponents similar to the 
colors of potato beetles (also known as Colorado beetles). The word “ukropy” (and its 
alternate form “ukry’’) is a truncated version of the ethnonym “ukraintsy” (Ukrainians). 
37 Nostal’hiia za SRSR ta stavlennia do okremykh postatei. [Slide show of a nationwide 
survey conducted by the sociological group “Rating” on April 15—25, 2014.] http:// 
www.ratinggroup.com.ua/ru/products/politic/data/entry/14092/. Last visit September 
20, 2014. The 2014 nationwide data do not include Crimea, which partly explains 
the difference from previous years as the peninsula was the most pro-Russian of all 
Ukrainian regions. 

38 Dynamika patriotychnykh nastrotv. [Slide show of a nationwide survey conducted by 
the sociological group “Rating” on July 10-18, 2014.] http://www.ratinggroup.com.ua/ 
ru/products/politic/data/entry/14101/. Last visit September 20, 2014. 
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a brotherly people, and 68 percent a friendly one.*? Moreover, impressive 
differences remained between the attitudes of people residing in different 
regions, with the west and center being more supportive of independence and 
more critical of Russia than the east and south. In addition to this traditional 
discrepancy, no less important differences emerged within the southeastern 
“half” of the country. The Donbas residents clearly stood apart: they retained 
a predominantly positive attitude toward Putin (66 percent viewed him 
more or less positively, in contrast to 19 percent in other eastern regions 
and 15 percent in the south) and an ambiguous attitude toward Ukraine’s 
independence (only 13 percent declared unequivocal readiness to vote for it 
in a hypothetical referendum, a huge difference from 43 percent in the east 
and 34 percent in the south).“° Perhaps most amazing were the findings of 
a survey conducted in April in the eight oblasts of the east and south: in the 
two Donbas oblasts, in the case of Russian invasion, more people would 
greet or join the occupiers than would offer military resistance, while in the 
six remaining oblasts the former category was at least three times smaller 
than the latter.*! Commentators interpreted the results of this survey as a 
demonstration that “there is no southeast anymore”; that is, most parts of the 
south and east joined the center and west in developing a clear Ukrainian 
identity.” Although most publications of survey data did not provide dynam- 
ics for the particular regions, one can assume that the shift in the east and 
south explains a considerable part of the above-described nationwide change. 


Reconsidering Language Boundaries 


In the above-quoted Facebook post of March 3, Maksym Shcherbyna, 
a Russian-speaker from Zaporizhzhia described what it meant for him to 


*° Dmytro Shurkhalo. Ukraintsi rozliubyly Rosiu, ale ne rosiian // Radio Svoboda. 
2014. May 15. http://www.radiosvoboda.org/content/article/25385343.html. Last visit 
September 20, 2014. Cited findings are from a nationwide survey conducted by the 
Razumkov center on April 25-29, 2014. 

“ Nostal’hiia za SRSR ta stavlennia do okremykh postatei; Dynamika patriotychnykh 
nastroiv. 

4’ Mneniia i vzgliady zhitelei Iugo-vostoka Ukrainy: aprel’ 2014. [Results of a survey 
conducted by the Kyiv International Institute of Sociology in eight eastern and southern 
oblasts on April 8—16, 2014. ] http://zn.ua/UKRAINE/mneniya-i-vzglyady-zhiteley-yugo- 
vostoka-ukrainy-aprel-2014-143598 html. Last visit September 20, 2014. 

” Oleksandr Demchenko. Pivdennoho Skhodu bil’she nemae // Ukrains’ka Pravda. 
2014. April 22. http://(www.pravda.com.ua/articles/2014/04/22/7023182/. Last visit 
September 20, 2014. 
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be Ukrainian after the Maidan, and what it did not. He was ready to call 
himself a Ukrainian, sing the national anthem, and “respond to the slogan 
‘Glory to Ukraine!’ with ‘Glory to heroes!’ without any internal barriers.” 
But there were limits to his patriotic transformation: “I have no intention to 
wear an embroidered shirt, ‘jingle in mova’ [Ukrainian language] or speak 
Ukrainian in everyday life. Let my children do it if they want. Hope they 
will.” He did not elaborate on the reasons for setting this limit but one can 
surmise that whatever his patriotic feeling, Shcherba wanted to be reasonable 
and avoid doing what he considered ridiculous, such as writing doggerel 
in a language he still had not fully mastered. To be sure, the line between 
the reasonable and the ridiculous was not fixed once and for all: on the one 
hand, until the Maidan, he had considered public singing of the anthem 
nothing but a “dreary mandatory ritual”; on the other, since his writing, 
wearing an embroidered shirt, traditional Ukrainian peasant clothing, has, 
for many Russian-speaking urbanites, become yet another way of proudly 
displaying their Ukrainian identity. The question is whether for Ukraine’s 
Russian-speakers, speaking the titular language in everyday life will remain 
ridiculous or become reasonable; and if they continue relying on Russian 
themselves, whether they will make speaking Ukrainian reasonable for 
their children. Prior to the Maidan, most Russian-speakers retained their 
everyday language, which thereby remained prevalent in their main places 
of residence, particularly in cities of the east and south. Therefore, switching 
to Ukrainian hardly seemed more reasonable to their children than it did 
to themselves, even though the spread of the state language in education 
ensured better knowledge of it among the younger generations than the older 
ones, and thus paved the way for its wider use as a second language.** The 
transformation prompted by the Maidan and the Russian invasion could 
change this situation, similarly to the way it changed attitudes toward the 
anthem and Russia. 

Given its predominantly civic orientation and multilingual membership, 
the Maidan did not raise the issue of enhancing the role of the Ukrainian 
language in society, notwithstanding the belief of many opposition activ- 
ists that the Yanukovych rule had resulted, among other wrongdoings, in 
reducing that role. Perhaps the main reason for that belief was the adoption 
in 2012 of a new language law that had granted Russian an official status 
in the eastern and southern regions and, therefore, was widely believed to 


*® Volodymyr Kulyk. The Age Factor in Language Practices and Attitudes: Continuity 
and Change in Ukraine’s Bilingualism // Nationalities Papers. 2014. Online publication 
October 29, 2014. 
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facilitate the marginalization of Ukrainian.“ Although the authorities sought 
to raise fears among Russian-speakers that the victory of the protest move- 
ment would lead to discrimination against their language, this propaganda 
produced a visible effect only after Yanukovych’s demise when the new 
parliamentary majority attempted to revoke the supposedly Russifying lan- 
guage law. A wave of criticism urged the speaker to block the move, but the 
very attempt was presented by the Russian media and pro-Russian forces in 
Ukraine as the new regime’s intention to ban the use of Russian in the public 
domain. The unexpected reappearance of the language issue on the public 
agenda caused post-Maidan activists to articulate their position. A number 
of authors, both Russian- and Ukrainian-speakers were ready to accept the 
current or even higher status of Russian not only as a means of countering 
Russian propaganda but also as a token of appreciation of Russian-speakers’ 
important role on the Maidan. As Yevhen Hlibovytskyi, a Lviv-born me- 
dia expert and business consultant, wrote in a supportive comment on his 
Donetsk-born colleague Leonid Tsodikov’s suggestion to make Russian a 
second state language: “Better diverse than divided” (Facebook, March 3, 
2014). On February 26, a flash mob was organized in Lviv through social 
networks whose otherwise Ukrainian-speaking participants relied on Rus- 
sian both offline and online for one day to demonstrate their solidarity with 
the eastern compatriots and express their belief that any downgrading of 
the status of Russian would be harmful for national unity.*° 

The use of the Russian-speakers’ rights as a pretext for Moscow’s in- 
tervention in Crimea in the following days seemed to reinforce this belief, 
but very soon it became obvious that the intervention had little to do with 
language and no changes in language policy could stop Putin’s move to grab 
Crimea and possibly some other parts of Ukraine. Although a working group 
was established to prepare a draft of a new language law, it never presented 
its product to the parliament due to both deep contradictions between the 
preferences of the group members and the reluctance of the parliamentary 
leadership to let the debate contribute to confrontation in society. Ukrainian 


“4 Volodymyr Kulyk. Language Policy in Ukraine: What People Want the State to Do // 
East European Politics and Societies. 2013. Vol. 27. No. 2. Pp. 279-306; Volha Charnysh. 
Analysis of Current Events: Identity Mobilization in Hybrid Regimes: Language in 
Ukrainian Politics // Nationalities Papers. 2013. Vol. 41. No. 1. Pp. 1-14. 

‘Vo L’vove odin den’ budut govorit’ tol’ko po-russki iz solidarnosti s vostochnymi 
regionami // Dozhd’ TV. 2014. February 25. http://tvrain.ru/articles/vo_lvove_odin 
den_budut_govorit tolko po _russki_iz solidarnosti_s_vostochnymi_regionami-363802. 
Last visit March 8, 2014. 
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remained the only state language and thus the only official language on the 
national level, but Russian could be heard even in government meetings and 
the public speeches of high-ranking officials, some of who simply did not 
master the formally required Ukrainian, a fact that had not prevented them 
from assuming the posts. This symbolic affront to the state language did 
not provoke any noticeable protest on the part of its champions, neither did 
numerous announcements by the new president, Petro Poroshenko, and other 
top leaders that the future constitution would confirm the right to officially 
use Russian and other languages on certain territories (a provision primarily 
intended to mitigate the conflict in the Donbas). The language issue once 
again retreated from the forefront of public discourse. 

It can thus be argued that the new post-Maidan Ukrainian nationalism 
has accepted the more-than-minority presence of the Russian language in 
Ukrainian society as unavoidable and legitimate. For Russian-speakers, this 
acceptance was also a matter of their own legitimacy as equal members of the 
Ukrainian nation. In his post of March 28, Kharkiv-born journalist Roman 
Shraik explicitly rejected the traditional ethnonationalist view that supporters 
of independent Ukraine must speak the titular language by equating it with 
Putin’s belief that Ukraine’s Russian-speakers should support integration 
with Russia. He countered both assumptions with a purely civic approach to 
nationhood: “The Ukrainian people [narod] consists of persons of various 
ethnic origin, speaking various languages and attending various churches 
(or none at all). ... We have one nation: people who consider Ukraine their 
homeland.” Several months later, a similar position was articulated by po- 
litical technologist Oleh Medvedev, a long-term champion of the Ukrainian 
language who referred to numerous Russian-speakers fighting for Ukraine 
in the Donbas to conclude that 


one can love one’s Ukrainian Homeland also in Russian [and not 
only in Ukrainian]. In front of our eyes, language ceases to be [the 
Ukrainians’ key distinction from the Russians. Even when we speak 
“in Russian,” we think differently, in Ukrainian. The time has come to 
rethink the language issue, reconsider established stereotypes. (Face- 
book, August 19, 2014) 


At the same time, most Ukrainian nationalists seem to agree that the 
formal legal equality of the two languages would exacerbate their unequal 
actual standing in society. The elevation of Russian to the status of a second 
state language is considered inappropriate since for loyal Russian-speaking 
citizens of Ukraine, actual use of their language matters much more than its 
formal status, while the Donbas separatists and their Russian sponsors are 
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primarily preoccupied with the status of territories rather than languages. 
Public opinion seems to support this view, all the more so because the an- 
nexation of Crimea and de facto secession of parts of the Donbas tilted the 
balance of preferences within society toward greater acceptance of Ukrai- 
nian. A nationwide survey revealed in late May that more than 70 percent 
of respondents wanted Ukrainian to be the only state language, and only 
25 percent preferred that Russian have the same status. While the former 
arrangement enjoyed the overwhelming support of the western and central 
residents, in the east and south the preferences turned out to be rather evenly 
divided between the two options.* It is not clear whether a new language 
law will be adopted anytime soon, but when the time comes, it will not be 
difficult for the new parliament to agree on the arrangement with Ukrainian 
as the only state language and the official use of Russian and several other 
major languages on the respective widespread territories. Ironically, the ar- 
rangement will be not unlike the one stipulated by the 2012 law, which led 
to protracted protests and widespread grievances. 

To be sure, the implementation of the law is likely to be significantly 
different under the post-Maidan conditions, and implementation affects the 
language standing more than formal statuses. While the Yanukovych regime 
sought to demonstrate to its supporters in the east and south that it cared 
about Russian, even as it retained the actual predominance of Ukrainian 
in the state-controlled domains, it is the knowledge and use of Ukrainian 
that the post-Maidan governments will primarily promote. However, given 
the freedom of choice in the private and, with few exceptions, public do- 
mains, the better knowledge of and greater familiarity with Russian and 
its clear advantage over Ukrainian in those practices primarily regulated 
by the market will encourage many people to prefer the former language 
for both work and leisure. For most Russian-speakers, it will thus remain 
reasonable to continue using their accustomed language in most domains, 
unless their new patriotism urges them to switch, fully or partially, to the 
language primarily associated with the Maidan and national independence. 
Already in early January, during the still-peaceful Maidan protest, musician 
Denys Bloshchynskyi confessed, in Russian, to his nascent wish to speak 
Ukrainian, despite his vehement rejection of any external pressure in this 


4° 71% hromadian vvazhaiut’, shcho ukrains’ka mae buty edynoiu derhzavnoiu movoiu — 
opytuvannia // UNIAN-Polityka. 2014. May 19. http://www.unian.ua/politics/9 19616- 
71-gromadyan-vvajayut-scho-ukrajinska-mae-buti-edinoyu-derjavnoyu-movoyu- 
opituvannya.html. Last visit September 22, 2014. The survey was conducted by the 
Razumkov center on April 25—29, 2014. 
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respect: “Like each of us, I have something that I value and do not want 
to lose. But lately, I feel more and more often as if I am amid ‘my own’ 
people [v srede ‘svoikh’]. By language, ‘mova,’ views, and values.” For 
Russian-speaking people around him, he also wished that they were free 
to choose the language but willing to choose Ukrainian.*’ In the following 
months, while the participation of many Russian-speaking soldiers and civil 
activists in the defense of their homeland reinforced the social legitimacy of 
their language, the acute need to dissociate themselves from Putin’s Russia 
urged many Russian-speakers to use Ukrainian. On May 19, Yelyzaveta 
Bohutska posted on Facebook about her correspondence in Ukrainian with 
her similarly Russian-speaking friend from Kharkiv: 

A week ago, he wrote me in a personal message that out of complete 
aversion to Russian, he decided henceforth to speak and correspond 
only in Ukrainian. So already for a week, we have been daily corre- 
sponding in Ukrainian. [Switching from Russian to Ukrainian:] Can 
you imagine this??? Two Russian-speaking persons correspond with 
each other only in Ukrainian. We started this to support our Ukrainian 
dignity. 

It remains to be seen which of these two factors will turn out to me more 
important and how their interaction will affect language use in Ukrainian 
society in the years to come. 


Conclusion 


This article has been based on the understanding of nationalism as a 
group ideology and corresponding activity, on the one hand, and a mass 
sentiment and worldview, on the other, with the intention to trace recent 
changes on both levels and in the relation between them. A close relation 
between the ideology positing the primacy of national belonging and the 
feeling of such belonging is the main reason for subsuming both of them 
under one overarching concept. Nevertheless, it is important to keep the two 
levels analytically distinct in order to differentiate between the ideas and 
feelings of small groups and those of large masses, as suggested by Sysyn 
in the text quoted at the beginning of the article. 

The tumultuous months of large-scale protests and foreign invasion 
have changed Ukrainian nationalism in several important respects. First and 


47 Denys Bloshchyns’kyi. Koly ia chuiu Farion, ia perekhodzhu na rosiis’ku... // LB.ua. 
Blogs. http://blogs.lb.ua/denis_bloschinskiy/251164 koli_chuyu_farion_perehozhu.html. 
Last visit September 22, 2014. 
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foremost, it has expanded impressively on the mass level to include seg- 
ments of the population that had previously been rather ambivalent about 
their national belonging and attachment. Not only have these people come 
to feel Ukrainian much more strongly than they had ever felt before but 
also they have become willing to act on that feeling. While this willingness 
has become most noticeable in volunteer work to help those defending the 
country, with millions of people making donations and thousands process- 
ing and transporting them,** equally important has been political activism 
intended to change the country in accordance with one’s views of what it 
should be like. Although most of these people call themselves patriots, the 
strength of their national identity and the readiness to assert it allow us to 
subsume them under the broadly defined category of nationalists. Many have 
actually embraced the latter designation, together with the admiration for 
those Ukrainians calling themselves nationalists in the past, first of all the 
UPA combatants who were demonized for decades by the Soviet regime. 
Still, this designation seems to be largely limited to small groups espousing 
a full-fledged nationalist ideology, while the masses, even though they have 
come to support certain, not always banal nationalist beliefs, continue to 
view “nationalists” as alien and harmful.” 

Related to this is another dimension of transformation in both activist dis- 
course and mass sentiment, namely, that Ukrainian nationalism has become 
more overtly and radically anti-Russian, an antagonism primarily aimed at 
the political regime but also pertaining to the people who are believed to 
overwhelmingly support it and thereby enable its crimes. While relatively 
few people are ready to bluntly call the Russians enemies, millions have 


48 Maizhe 33% ukraintsiv perekazuvaly hroshi armii // Ukrains’ka Pravda. 2014. October 
21. http://www.pravda.com.ua/news/2014/10/21/7041506/. Last visit October 30, 2014. 
* In a survey conducted in September 2014, 47 percent of respondents indicated 
“Ukrainian” as one of the designations that best characterizes them (they were allowed 
to choose up to three), roughly equal to the share of those who thought of themselves 
in terms of sex (45 percent) and much higher than the proportion of people identifying 
with the Orthodox religion/tradition and the locality of their residence (28 percent and 
26 percent, respectively). Only 7 percent defined themselves as “patriots” and only 1 
percent as “nationalists.” Even in the west, the share of those identifying with nationalism 
constituted only 2 percent. At the same time, when asked which of the “ideological- 
political trends” best reflects their convictions, 5 percent of respondents chose the 
“Ukrainian nationalist” trend in Ukraine as a whole and as many as 13 percent in the 
west. The survey was conducted by the Kyiv International Institute of Sociology with 
the financial support of the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies (from the Stasiuk 
Family Endowment Fund). The figures above are my calculations based on raw data. 
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come to consider them unfriendly to the Ukrainians or, at the very least, 
clearly distinct from them, far from being another part of the same people. 
This transformation is bound to affect not only foreign policy but also the 
internal political landscape because pro-Russian parties will, at least in the 
near future, have little chance to win the support of the population, except 
in the Donbas and some other east-southern regions.°*° At the same time, 
antagonism toward Russia has not translated into noticeable alienation from 
the Russian language. Quite the contrary, by drawing a political rather than 
ethnolinguistic boundary between the Ukrainians and the Russians, the new 
Ukrainian nationalism has become more civic and thus compatible with the 
pro-European orientation it has unequivocally embraced. This shift will 
facilitate both internal consolidation and European integration, although it 
may jeopardize efforts to promote the titular language and thus exacerbate 
its disadvantage in competition with Russian. 


SUMMARY 


The article traces the evolution of Ukrainian nationalism from the end 
of 2013 to the end of 2014 under the influence of mass protests against the 
antidemocratic regime of President Yanukovych (Euromaidan) and Rus- 
sia’s intervention into Crimea and Donbas. The term “nationalism” is used 
in the article in a broad sense encompassing elite ideology and politics as 
well as mass feelings and identities. The analysis of elite “nationalism” is 
based on a close reading of Facebook posts and other texts of the protest 
activists, and mass discourse is reconstructed with the help of sociological 
surveys. The author argues that democratic protest against the Yanukovych 
regime included a nationalistic element articulated as Ukrainian liberation 
from Russian dictate. He also shows that the transition from peaceful to 
violent protest was accompanied by an appropriation of the tradition of 
armed nationalist resistance to the Soviet occupation of Ukraine after World 
War II. This appropriation, however, was not limited exclusively to ethnic 
Ukrainians — it reflected and reinforced a rejection of the Soviet mythology of 
collaborationism of Ukrainian nationalists of the past with the Nazis. At the 
same time it made evident the deeply inclusive nature of modern Ukrainian 


°° Tn an early parliamentary election conducted in October 2014, a markedly pro-Russian 
and anti-Maidan party calling itself the Opposition Bloc came first in five east-southern 
oblasts, while in all but one oblast of the west and center it did not even clear the 5 
percent threshold. 
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anti-imperial nationalism, the most obvious proof of which is the support 
it enjoys among Ukrainian Jews or even among Jews who have preserved 
their ties to the country since leaving Ukraine. Russian aggression further 
contributed to the rise of inclusivity of Ukrainian nationalism, which now 
embraces many Russian and Russian-speaking citizens. Being alienated 
from Russia as a state and even as a people by Russia’s aggressive politics, 
these citizens nevertheless do not exhibit a similar alienation from the Rus- 
sian language. Hence the new border between Ukrainians and Russians is 
political rather than linguistic. In the author’s view, this fact confirms the 
inclusive nature of Ukrainian identity and the nationalism that contributes 
to its formation. 


PE3IOME 


Cratpa Bonogbmeipa Kynpika NOcBALIeHa 9BOIOWMH yKpavHcKoro 
HallMoHasIM3Ma B Kone 2013 r. uw Ha WpoTaxenun 2014 ©. nox BIMAHHeM 
MacCCOBBIX IIPOTECTOB MpOTHB AaHTHACMOKpaTHYeCKOrO pexkuMa pe3suyenTa 
AHYKOBNYA, CTABLIMX H3BECTHBIMH Kak Espomailiyan, 4 nociexyromlei poc- 
cuilickoi MHTepBeHuMH B Kppimy u Ha JlonOacce. Mousatue “HanwoHamH3mM” 
yIOTpeOsAeTCA 3€Cb B WIMPOKOM CMBICIIC, BKJIOUAIOL[CM He TOJIBKO HJe- 
OJIOTHIO HW NOJHTHKY SIT, HO HM YYBCTBa HW HACHTM4HOCTH Macc. QIIMTHBIM 
yPOBeHb aBTOp aHasIM3MpyeT Ha MaTepHalie MOcTOB B DelicbyKe Hu Apyrux 
TEKCTOB AKTHBHCTOB IpOTeCTHOTO JBMKEHHA HM Mocuexyroulen KaMNaHHu 
3allMTbI YKpavHbl OT poccniickoli arpeccun, a MaccoBbIli — Ha MaTepuasie 
OIIpocoB OOMecTBeHHOro MHeHHA. OH TOKa3bIBaeT, YTO JEMOKpaTHYecKHit 
IIpoTecT I1poTHB pexumMa AHyKoBNYAa COsepxKa HaWMOHaTMcTH4eCKHi 
3QIEMeHT OCBOOORTeHHA YKpaHHbl OT pOCccHMcKOrO WHKTaTa, a Mepexoy 
OT HCHACHJIBCTBEHHOLO MIpOTecTa K HaCHJIBCTBCHHOMY COMPOBOXK aca 
IIpHATHEM TpawqWUHH BOOPy2XKCHHOTO HallMOHAIMCTHYECKOTO COMPOTHB- 
JICHHA COBCTCKOM OKKyNalHu YkpavHs! nocie Bropow MupoBol BOHHEI. 
He orpaHwunBasch STHHYCCKMMH YKpavHlaMu, 9TO IpHATHe OTpaxkaeT UH 
BMeCTe C TEM CTHMYJIMpyeT, C OHOM CTOPOHBI, OTKa3 OT COBETCKOTO Mua 
O KOJIIaOopalHOHH3Me YKpaHHCKHX HallMOHasIMCTOB, a c Apyrol — HH- 
KJIO3HBHBIM XapakKTep COBPCMeCHHOTO AHTHHMMIMepCKOrO yKpaHHCKOrO Ha- 
IMOHAIH3Ma, KOTOPbI NOAep2kKuBal0T, HallpHMep, eBpen, NpoxKHBaIOLIHe 
B YkpalHe WIM yexaBLlve H3 Hee, HO YyBCTBYIOWIMe MpW4acTHOCTh K ee 
cyybOe. Poccuiickas arpeccua clocoOcTBOBalla JasIbHeMIeMy YCHJICHHIO 
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MHKJIOSMBHOTO YKpaHHCKOrO Hal{MOHaJIN3Ma, mpuoobmas K He€My MHOrUx 
PpyCCKHX HW PyYCCKOA3ZBINHBIX TpwoMK aH, KOTOpbie OWLYTHIIN OOsIBIITYIO TIpH- 
BA3AHHOCTH K YxpanuHe WM OTUYKACHHE OT Poccuu — Kak rocyapcTBa WIM 
Kak Hapojja. Bmecte c Tem OTUY7KTCHHE OT Poccuu He TIPHBeJIO K MAaCCOBOMY 
OTUY2KTCHHEO OT PYCCKOLO AZbIKa, T. ©. HOBAA PpaHilla MOKAY YKpavHwaMu 
MW pyCCKMMH ABJIACTCA CKOpee MOMTMYe CKO, HOKCJIN A3bIKOBOH, 4TO TIO- 
TBep2K TaeT HHKJIKOSHBHOCTb ykpanHckoni UACHTUGIHOCTH UH HalipaBJICHHOrO 
Ha ce yCHuJICHve HaWMOHAJIN3Ma. 
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Abstract: The word Holocaust comes from Greek 'holos' and 'kaustos'; meaning 
completely consumed by fire. In General term it is a complete destruction of large group 
of people according to poet Milton in 1671.Eastern Europe had seen various ups and 
down due to nations conflicts in the region, and the role of Nazism due to their expansion 
and colonial ambition in that region. Objective of the paper is to discuss about the 
genocidal history of Ukrainian Jews in western central and eastern Ukraine for the 
knowledge and information about Holodomor and the holocaust movie to our current 
generation. Methodological process of this academic paper is through book, and related 
journals of holocaust, books have given prioritized and an analysis has been developed. 
The feature question is; how did holocaust become a part of Ukrainian history and identity? 
Answer has provided through the analysis. 
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Introduction: The Holocaust in Ukraine during the Second World War 
is a part of Ukrainian Diaspora. The Ukrainians sacrificed for a free country 
of Ukraine from the Soviet Union and expected to get help from the Nazi 
Germany. It was not happened but Germany invade Soviet Union and the 
massacre over Jews and other minorities including Ukrainians was a 
holocaust stories led by Nazi Germany and its others collaborators. Ukraine 
experiences a short independence after the end of World War first with 
the collapse of imperial Russia and Austro-Hungarian Empire. But the 
misery comes soon from the years of their Soviet Ukrainians establishment 
and the German invasion in June 1941. Year long famine of Ukraine 
(Holodomor) changed its economic situation which resulted in the death 
of millions of Ukrainians. After 1939 Soviet Union targeted a class enemies 
who were trying for a freedom from the Soviet Empire. The Western 
Territories thus was a point by the Soviet. On the eve of invasion by Nazi 
Germany in 1941, Ukraine was home for largest population of Jews in 
Europe. Nazi German army divided Ukrainian population into Jews, other 
minorities such as Pols and Ukrainians after invade of the Soviet territories 
of Ukraine, recruited local Ukrainians for minority information and killed 
estimated one and half million Jews in Ukraine. This catastrophe is called 
Holocaust.The Soviet Union under the leadership of Joseph Stalin was a 
partner of Nazi Germany because of their similar ideology and both 
Germany and the Soviet Union had an agreement of non-aggression as 
well. Germany violated the non-aggression agreement and invaded the 
U.S.S.R. Nazi German force killed millions of Soviet Jews who were 
living in its western territories in the name of Ukraine but estimated 500000 
Jews found refuge behind the Red Army as well in Central Asia and Siberia 
according to historians. Jews professionals in the Red Army were persecuted 
and marginalized by the Soviet Union during the time. On the other side 
Red Army also helped to rescue the Jews from the Western Ukraine and 
made them their members but treated badly. This is why according to Jews 
eye the Soviet Union is both a liberator and an oppressor. The Red Army's 
role in the liberation of Nazi camps and to helping the Jews from the 
catastrophic situation was not a subject in the Soviet Union until the decade 
of 90's and the idea of glasnost introduced and still a politically charged 
issue in Russia and the Baltics according to the historians and scholars 
such as Zvi Gitelman, professor of Judaic studies at the University of 
Michigan. The Jews Red Army members took revenge through various 
ways they could but on the other side it was just a talkative approach 
(flippant attitude) by the non-Jews Red Army members.It was therefore a 
question on Red Army's role as well during the catastrophe. 

Literature Review: The Holocaustin Ukrainian Diaspora is neglected 
while it has been said that it is a sacrifice, heroism, where the Jews, 
Ukrainians sacrificed their life for the liberation struggle of Ukraine. It is 
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a pride moment that their hero contributed through their life. The holocaust 
from the beginning to the present has been hiding by the Ukrainians and 
has given prioritised over those collaborators who had connection with 
the Nazi German army for pogroms in the Western Ukraine. Historians 
are still searching its various aspects such as the amounts of mass murder 
of Jews and other ethnic communities and Ukrainians. It is complicated. 
However; the Holocaust of the Jews community in Ukraine during the 
Second World War must be remembered, must be respect by the global 
communities including Ukrainians. 

Methodology: Book, academic journals, Wikipedia's are stakeholders 
for information's collection. Then reading over the issues. Drafts have 
been written for three times over the entire issues for better understanding 
and memorization. It was a process of understanding on those terms like 
region, community, refugees, human disaster, diaspora, ghettos, pogroms, 
flippant attitude, Bolshevik imperialism etc.and their overall evaluation. 
Editing over writing has done several times. Finally made the final draft as 
an article. The references have been studied elaborately for its addition to 
the article. 

Result and Discussion: The tragedy of Ukrainian Jews was similar to 
the Jews community of Western Europe. The extermination was widely 
open near their house and surrounding areas called Ghettos (slum town 
of minorities). The Non-Jews community of Western Ukraine were the 
evidence who saw the murdering of their Jews neighbors in the name of 
race, religion and ethnicity (Pogrom) by the Nazi Germany, was called 
Holocaust. The Jews community of Central, Eastern and Western Ukraine 
(Soviet Union) were helpless and was unable to survive from this massacre. 
They tried to hide in the forest, in those houses of local peasants in the 
forest, police station but nothing was enough secured to escape them 
from Nazi force. The invasion of Soviet Union by Germany on 21st June 
1941 was an historical disaster for the global order in that time, especially 
by a force who was claiming themselves the conquer force in the world. 
Estimated 2.7 million Jews lived in the U.S.S.R. during Nazi invasion, 
estimated 1.6 million were killed among them by the Nazi and the Ukrainian 
worked independently in German occupying forces. Estimated 900,000 
Jews were survived through their hiding from the Eastern Ukraine into 
the interior of the Soviet Union during the first phase of war. The majority 
Jews were lived in Western Ukraine's eastern part of Galicia and Volhynia 
which had been told that estimated ten percentages of the entire Jews 
population of Soviet Union lived in that geographical region of Western 
Ukraine. The geographical region was one of the reasons that they could 
not able to flee from the Germans attack. Estimated. In 1939 estimated 
157490 Polish, 99595 Jews, 49,747 Ukrainians lived at the city of Lviv, 
the population of Jews increased up to 160000. The epicenter of the 
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genocide of Jews community was eastern Galicia and Volhynia of Ukraine. 
Jews people along with administrative personnel's fled into the region 
from entire Ukraine due to the advancement of Red Army in 1944. Those 
people remained in DP camps in Germany and Austria after the Second 
World War and later they migrated to Australia, England, and Canada 
etc. They shaped their political discourse on the holocaust in those countries 
they immigrated. If goes back to the history it can be observed that Poland 
and Lithuania was divided into Prussia, Austria, Russia at the end of 18th 
century and the region of Volhynia was a part of Russian empire that existed 
until 1917. Estimated 80 percentages of Ukrainians lived in the region of 
Volhynia, Russia and rest of them lived in eastern Galicia and Bukovina, 
later eastern Galicia and Bukovina were a part of Habsburg Empire. In 1917 
Ukrainians declared their independent state in Kiev and in Lviv as their 
second independent Ukrainian city. They were too weak to defend themselves 
as an independent state from Poland and Russia, they supported Germany 
to get support from them for their recognition. Nobody was recognizing 
new Ukraine state except few hope from Paris peace talks in 1919. Volhynia 
and eastern Galicia were given to Poland and the remaining Ukrainian 
region became part of the Soviet Union in the name of Ukrainian Soviet 
Republic. Revolution for independent Ukraine was continuing in eastern 
Galicia, Volhynia by the leaders who were the hero of First World War 
and thus they were veteran Ukrainian. They made their own military 
organization (UVO) in Prague in 1920 and Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalist (OUN) in Vienna in 1929.Those organization started ruthless 
struggle for freedom by the leadership of those war veterans and by 
Ukrainian youth. They were radicalized their freedom movement and 
accepted those idea of fascism, racism etc. they were desperate for freedom 
and to establish an independent land for Ukrainian community due the 
environmental circumstances in Poland; where they were treated as a 
minority second class citizens. Ukrainian Nationalist Organization tried to 
create a fierce violence by following racism, extremism for their freedom 
anyhow and quick. They divided into two groups; OUN (M), OUN (B). 
OUN (M) was led by older generation and OUN (B) was led by younger 
generation. Both groups worked in a single division with the organs of 
National Socialist State (Abwehr) and planned to invade Soviet Union 
and thus fulfil their vision to create a new Ukrainian state. After the invasion 
of the U.S.S.R. one of the member of the OUN (B) claimed Lviv as their 
new Ukrainian capital city. Ukrainian Nationalist Organization expected 
that Germany will recognized new Ukrainian state just they recognized 
new creation of Slovakia, Croatia, but unfortunately the Chancellor of 
Germany Hitler did not recognize Ukraine as an independent state. 
Germany arrested OUN (B) youth leaders and brought them to Berlin, 
they were under house arrest in Germany from where they had been sent 
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to various German concentration camps as political prisoners. In 1944 
OUN (B) leasers were released to mobilize Ukrainians for a renewed 
collaboration with Germany against the Soviet Union. The first phase of 
the Holocaust started through estimated 140 pogroms (racial ethnic 
violence) in the region of Volhynia and eastern Galicia (they have different 
administrative divisions in the entire region). Estimated 35000 Jews were 
killed in the first phase of holocaust. In the capital Lviv of Ukrainian 
state, around four thousands Jews were killed just after declaration of the 
state of Ukraine. The second phase of holocaust started by the mass shooting 
of Jews community. Estimated 50000 Jews in eastern Galicia and estimated 
20000 Jews in Volhynia were executed in mass shooting 
(Einsatzkommandos, mobile killing squad build by Nazi Germany for the 
holocaust and the term is used by the holocaust historians). This mobile 
killing squad was built by the group of OUN (B) militia, Germans and 
local civilians who created a genocide history of Ukrainian diaspora. 
Ukrainian Nationalist Organizations youth group was a part of various 
phases of holocaust in the region, later they transformed into Ukrainian 
police. The role of the Ukrainian Police was vital during the third phase of 
holocaust that occurred in General Government andReichskommissariat 
Ukraine (administered by Nazi Germany, Reich Commissariat). Jews 
community was pushed in slum town of both Ukrainian division (ghettos) 
and killed them. Estimated 570000 Jews lived in the region of Galicia just 
before the invasion of Soviet Union. They ( estimated 200000) were 
transported to the Belzec extermination camp during the third phase, 
estimated 150000 were shot in the neighborhood of slums town(ghettos) 
and estimated 80000 died in the camp due to hostile and poisonous 
environment. On the side Volhynian Jews had never been deported to the 
camps or other region, they had been shot by the force (OUN (B) militia 
who transformed into police, and Germans units and local civilians) 
before their mass grave in the slums town (ghettos). It was estimated 
200000 to 250000 Jews in the region (or district) of Volhynian, who all 
were the victim of holocaust in that time (1942-1943) and within two 
years of periods the Jews population of the entire Ukrainian region (eastern 
Galicia and Volhynian) were murdered. The fourth and the final phases of 
genocide was its part of phases or stages (lst, 2nd, 3rd phases) where 
Jews population started to protect themselves by hiding into forest, with 
peasants in the countryside, joining up with Soviet partisans. They tried to 
flee from the slum towns and hide themselves for survival. In that period 
(4th phases of holocaust) estimated 57000 Jews lived in eastern Galicia 
and estimated 25000 Jews lived in Volhynia. They were killed by Germans, 
Ukrainian police, locals and Ukrainian Insurgent Army (revolutionary 
group of people, UPA for the independence of Ukraine who were 
Ukrainian Police, joined UPA for the determination of their wish against 
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Jews through hate crime, racism, and fascism). Estimated 15000 Jews 
were fortunate to survive from the devastated holocaust. Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army (UPA) was formed on the basis of racism, fascism and extremism 
to clenching ethnic population of Ukraine and they also killed estimated 
70000 to 100000 Polish people along with Jews in the region. UPA 
(Ukrainian Insurgent Army) and OUN (B) were major revolutionary 
groups of Ukraine that took part in holocaust, however, there were various 
others political-intellectual-cultural-social groups as well who indirectly 
supported the holocaust in the Western Ukraine and helped to organized 
this massacre in the name of nationalism and by writing various nationalistic 
and stereotypical articles against Soviet Union and ethnic population of 
Ukraine. The Ukrainian Central Committee (established in Cracow in 
1939) along with OUN (M) helped Germans unit to find out Jews 
properties and residence and their analysis, also formed Waffen-SS division 
Galicia to fight against Red Army. So, it was not only German Unit, it was 
peasants, intellectuals, UPA, OUN (B) and (M), police, civilians who 
directly and indirectly contributed their efforts for the mass massacre of 
ethnic communities of Western Ukraine(Jews and Polish). They were called 
freedom fighter for independent of Ukraine from the Soviet Union and 
they murdered Jews along with German units, by their own efforts as 
well (UPA/OUN). In 1944 Red Army forced Germans to out of Ukraine, 
estimated 120000 Ukrainians fled from the country due to political fear 
from the Soviet Union. They were all upper level people of Ukraine such 
as police officers, intellectuals, members of Ukrainian Central Committee, 
and others who were involved for the holocaust. Political exile continued 
in Germany and Austria from Ukraine after the war in DP camps. Estimated 
250000 Ukrainians including officials had been shipped to Germany and 
Austria during the war. OUN (B) members in concentration camps as 
political prisoners, officials in DP camps would like to avoid to get back 
Ukrainian Soviet Union due to extreme fear and thus they recognized as 
exiled status in those camps (concentration camps, DP camps of Germany 
and Austria). Estimated 11000 soldiers of the Waffen-SS9 who were the 
division of Galicia surrendered to the British army and would like avoid to 
return Soviet Union. The torture, killing randomly continued in those 
camps by the OUN members who they felt suspicious on co-operation 
with Soviet Union. Estimates 100 people were killed in the torture cellars 
by the OUN members on the basis of their suspense. In the decade of 
1940s to 50s DP camps repatriation of Ukrainians, veterans of the Waffen- 
SS (division of Galicia) and the members of OUN had been resettled by 
the UN Relief and Rehabilitation administration, and the International 
Refugee Organization. The resettlement process was in the countries of 
worldwide such as; in Canada, Australia, and The United States of America 
etc. Ukrainians who remained in Germany and Austria had established 
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headquarter in Munich by the help of US Intelligence Agency (CIA). 
Ukrainians in abroad already settled their diaspora such as Canadian 
Ukrainians are living since the 19th centuries have built their strong rapport 
in Canadian social-economic and cultural life. Their nationalist idealism 
is still active and in a better way through new generation of educated 
Ukrainians in abroad such as nationalist youth organization. Newspaper 
was one of Ukrainians best medium in abroad to focus on their own 
memories. There was three important newspapers; The Sound of Ukraine 
in Toronto, The Ukrainian Idea in London and The Road to Victory in 
Munich were organized by the OUN (B) members of Ukraine through 
which they focused on their sentiment about independent Ukraine, their 
love for Ukraine and their freedom. For future Ukrainian independence 
from the Soviet Union they educated their children, youth through the 
creation of political and cultural organizations where they launched to 
teach their youth and kids to learn Ukrainian nationalist ideology. The 
non-remembering of the holocaust in Ukraine and remembering of 
Ukrainian resistance against the Socialist Germany were set-up by OUN 
(B) group on the basis of the hope that Germany would lose the war 
against Soviet Union and Ukrainian nationalist group would unite with 
the U.K. and the U.S.A. in order to fight against U.S.S.R . The UPA 
(Ukrainian Insurgent Army) and the OUN (B) leaders ordered to produce 
documents to establish points that they had no role behind Pogroms, 
neither had they assisted German Nazi unit for the massacre, while Poles 
engaged in the massacre who then joined with Nazi soldiers to operate the 
holocaust of Jews community in 1941. On the other side OUN (B) presented 
their claim as a liberation movement soldiers against Nazi Germany and 
the Soviet Union through various newspapers and media publications. Thus 
they tried to saying that they were not organizations who distributed anti- 
Semitic propaganda against Jews community in West Ukraine, and did not 
threat any post-holocaust survivors. They did not say anything about Jews 
in the publication. Leader of the OUN (B) Mykola Lebed (head of the 
group) said through a publication of his book that OUN and UPA were 
anti-German and anti-Soviet movement for freedom fighters and to free 
Ukraine from both of German and Soviet hegemony. It is not a past that 
they did, but it is a continual process of activities for the freedom of their 
land Ukraine through their next youth generation, they feel proud of 
their national movement that expressed a heroic narration of Ukrainian 
population worldwide. According to Lebed number of Jews within the 
rank of UPA and other ethnic minorities survived during the genocide and 
they treated kindly with Jews as well. He also said that many Jews did not 
join in the Red Army from UPA ranks and had died a heroic death for the 
freedom struggle of Ukraine. Why the World silent was another publication 
(1945-46) during the 2nd World War, where the picture of Jews- Ukrainian 
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relations had been shown on the basis of victimized-oriented. According to 
the author of the book there was no Jews except Capos (Jews) were in 
German camps and the Ukrainians prisoners were also persecuted by the 
Nazi Germany like other prisoners from Russia, Poland etc. One of the 
central elements of the early memory Ukrainians diaspora is not to confess 
the holocaust of Jews community in Western Ukraine by the Ukrainians, 
those publications by their leaders, authors were about Ukrainians 
nationalism for the freedom, their heroism through generation wise, 
patriotism etc. and they entered Jews community in their freedom struggle 
by expressing that Jews died for the freedom of Ukraine and they sacrificed 
their lives in heroic manner. Newspaper like Do Zbroi was founded by 
the OUN (B) and the UPA in 1944 to establish a communication with the 
United Kingdom and the United States to campaign the voice of Ukrainian 
nationalist worldwide. In this newspaper (Do Zbroi 2nd issue) they were 
discussing on the use of nuclear weapons to free Ukraine. Through various 
issues of news they focused on Polish discrimination against Ukrainians 
in Poland by the Polish Home Army, Polish Citizens Militia, economic 
circumstances of Ukraine that led to create UPA. But, they did never 
discussed or confess about the holocaust in Ukraine through newspaper 
issues. However; according to a document on Mykola Lebed (Chief of OUN- 
B) as an evidence, he called for secret elimination of all Jews 
nonprofessionals and nobody knows about it where Jews and non-Jews. 
This statement is antisemitism against a minor community. In 1946 another 
book was issued by the author Volodymyr Makar, titled, Seven Years of 
the Liberation Struggle; where he was also trying to say about Ukrainians 
sacrifices due to direct Soviet policies. He did not mention about pogrom 
and OUN (B) collaboration with Nazi German unit. He was expressing 
Germans self-reliance entity through which they did never asked help 
from Ukraine revolutionary groups. He was describing on Germans brutality 
in Ukraine vigorously and Ukrainians role on structure of a state. The 
Ukrainians were victimize during the war including Soviet prisoners as 
those prisoners were Ukrainian as well. There was no division of Ukrainian 
and Jews, nor anything about Jews massacre. It was only Ukrainians that 
had been murdered by German unit according to those publications 
worldwide. Various publications by Ukrainian Revolutionary Parties such 
as UPA, OUN (B) were to focus the sacrifice of Ukrainians against Russian- 
Bolshevik imperialism, Polish-Communist forces and the Nazi, which 
has been told that those publications were the expression of active will of 
masses of the Ukrainian nation. It was a struggle to free from Russian 
Bolshevik's imperialism and to set up a free state of Ukraine. Author and 
one of the member of OUN (B) Like Mlynarchuk who observed the 
situation as his personal experience mentioned about Jews negatively by 
saying that while entire Ukrainians were united against the Nazi, Jews 
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were silent on the issue by ignoring the participation within Ukrainian 
community. Members were eye witnessed on the proclamation of Lviv 
and thus it also assured that they had seen the pogrom at the city of Lviv 
on 30th June 1941 which killed millions of Jews. Members like Hryn'okh 
made a radio broadcast of the proclamation from Lviv and sang German 
and Ukrainian military songs, didn't he see the Jews massacres on that 
day? He did but unfortunately no Ukrainians confessed it that they did 
wrong with Jews in Western Ukraine. It was also expected from Hryn'okh 
on his denial about Jews massacre. The question was asked to him that 
whether the pogroms were carried out against the Jews? He answered that 
he saw nothing. Stets'ko was another writer and the member of the 
revolutionary party of Ukraine who was the eye witnessed of proclamation 
through his proclamation of Ukraine state on 30th June 1941. His book is 
another writing evidence of Ukrainian stories about the glories of Ukrainians 
and he as a Premier of free Ukraine wrote a letter to Hitler, Mussolini, 
Franco and Pavelic to recognize Ukraine as a new independent European 
state which could amalgamated with New Europe. Stets'ko remembered 
those pogroms at the city of Lviv and other places after the invasion o 

the Soviet Union; which he expressed as irrelevant incidents caused | 
German misdeed. He did not mention anything on Jews massacre bu 

pointed on Ukrainian patriotism over the freedom struggle. He was also 
denied on any connection between Nazi unit and the OUN (B). He 
expressed that revolutionary party was always against of any anti-Jews and 
anti-Polish activities and it had been suggested by their head for peaceful 
co-existence with Jews and Polis during the situation against Russians and 
Germans. The Ukraine diaspora in the Second World War is based on two 
major themes; heroism and victimization. The Ukrainians either hero or 
victimize of the war. The heroism and victimization are among narratives 
for all Ukrainians since the war to today's account, one of those myths of 
their diaspora. It is an approved narrative by the historians of all times 
when they worked on holocaust; therefore it is neither a propaganda nor a 
provocation. It is a defense to defend them from uncomfortable topic and 
to protect their fellow members. Topic such as use of nuclear weapons 
against the Soviet Union; it was not an appropriate action by Ukraine and 
Ukraine had no technology to sue against, neither it was helped by other 
western nations on the issue of using nuclear weapons. But the memorable 
day came out on 30th June 1941 that established Ukrainians as a free 
nations. Stets'ko founded the ABN (Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations) to 
fight and eliminate red demon. Leaders from various groups of Eastern 
Europe such as Iron Guard, the Ustasa and many more who belied in 
fascism, nationalism, anti-Semitic movements joined the group and it 
was a remarkable organization during the cold war. Canada declared Stes'ko 
as an honorary citizen of Canadain 1966 through the city of Winnipeg, 
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Manitoba. ABN (Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations) was famous group against 
the communist bloc by the time and the Premier Stets'ko was famous 
worldwide as the leader of this group to protect Soviet influence in Eastern 
Europe. Before his death in 1986, he was invited to the U.S. congress on 
the occasion of silver jubilee of the ABN in 1983. He met with the President 
Ronald Reagan to the White House later. The Western Bloc led by the 
U.S.A was top supporter of ABN group led the Premier of Ukraine. 
Another narrative or characteristic of the diaspora is antisemitism of others, 
which defines the relations between Ukrainians and the Jews in Ukraine. 
The Ukrainian diaspora described about Russian, Poles and Germans 
antisemitism against the Ukrainians, there is no discussion about Ukrainians 
antisemitism against Jews and if it is a discussed issue by external parties 
then it is a Soviet propaganda or Jews aggressive patriotism. Publications 
through newspapers, articles, books focused on Ukrainians nationalism, 
love for country and peaceful co-existence with minorities like Jews and 
Pols, but following Ukrainian author Ivan Franko and his antisemitism, 
Jews newspaper commented that pogroms organized by Pols in the months 
of November and December, 1918 was a joint co-operation with Ukrainians 
to kill Jews, an organized crime. It has been also published by Canadian 
newspaper, Australian newspaper on Ukrainians active involvement after 
Jews comment. The statement of author Ivan Franko had been defended 
by another author Rostyslav Iedny, that it was a propaganda from the 
Soviet Union to weaken the freedom struggle of Ukraine against the U.S.S.R. 
and a Soviet plan to diminish Ukrainian nationalism by blaming Ukrainian's 
activeness on pogroms in 1918.It was really a complicated situation during 
the cold war between the media's of the Soviet, Ukraine and Jews news 
agencies, nobody was confessing the truth of the genocide. Writers of 
Ukraine also wrote that the pogroms of 1919 had been organized by the 
Bolsheviks and the Poles and therefore blaming on Ukrainians is anti- 
Ukrainian agenda by the Soviet. The Relations between Jews and Ukrainians 
were complicated during the cold war as well. According to Ukraine's 
scholars Soviet KGB always helped Jews media to blame Ukraine for the 
disaster in various stages in 1918, 1919, and in 1941. It was also a propaganda 
by old and traditional Jews to blame Ukrainians to decrease the chances 
of freedom, nationalism against the Soviet Union. According to Ukrainians 
scholars the idea of antisemitism is through Hitler's Germany, which had 
followed by the Soviet Empire and they both make it their political principal. 
In April, 1978 American TV broadcasted a mini film of holocaust which 
was divided into four phases for the support of Jews worldwide and their 
tragic stories due to social policies. The third part of the series was based 
on Ukraine and the reaction from Ukraine was strong against the part of 
this movie series. The movie was a scene of clash between Jews and the 
Ukrainian police where Jews victim Rudi Wess was calling police force as 
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a murderer of Jews higher than Germans. Ukraine called it a direct 
provocation against the Ukrainians by the Hollywood, Jews and the Soviet 
Union to down the moral image of Ukraine in the world. One of the great 
narratives of the holocaust was the Ukrainian holocaust in 1932-33 in the 
region of North and Central Ukraine. Millions of Ukrainians died due to 
manmade famine which made the situation a mass starvation for a year. It 
was a great impact to the world that made Jews holocaust minor and 
people were forgetting about the massacre. The famine had arisen in 1950's 
but it was publishing actively in Ukrainian media, journals after the 
broadcast of Jews holocaust in American TVto kept the shadow over 
American TV broadcasting over Jews massacre. The article wrote by Ivan 
Bodnaruk expressed that Soviet Bolshevik was responsible for the terrible 
manmade famine in Soviet Ukraine by the order of Stalin for the complete 
destruction of Ukraine. According to the article the death was estimated 
eight millions in 1932-33 and estimated seven millions in 1922-23. It was a 
declaration by the article that world must know this catastrophe and to 
unite all Ukrainians worldwide. Ukrainians started to figure out more 
amounts of Ukrainians catastrophe in Holodomor (1922-23, 1932-33) 
than the Jews catastrophe in holocaust. In Ukrainians diaspora heroism, 
nationalism, ritual worships are their main themes which they think as 
their social and religious custom (taboo). On the other side mass crime is 
also recognized as one of the themes of Ukrainian diaspora which means a 
social custom, though this indicates antisemitism by Ukrainians but few 
of their hero's such as Roman Shukhevych was a role model of Ukrainian 
nations who fought for free Ukraine, for the people of Ukraine and he 
involved to murder polish and Jews community as well. Another OUN 
(B) member Volody-myr Ianiv was recognized as one of the greatest 
legends of the mankind's by the Ukrainians diaspora and their memory 
openly celebrates by Ukrainians. They involved to kill Jews, Polish, 
Policeman's, camps prisoners but they did for the strengthen of Ukraine 
as a newly country, therefore it is not guilty but right for the Ukrainians 
and they are their hero, heroes of Ukraine. Prisoners of OUN (B) members 
in German camps are also an identity of Ukrainians diaspora in the 1980's. 
Ukrainian proclamation on June 30th 1941 was a violent day in the history 
of Europe through which the conflict between Germany, Ukraine and 
the Soviet Union sparkled. It was a regional conflict between three countries 
and many countries also involved due to this social and political turmoil 
such as media's of U.S.A (TV, Hollywood), Canada and Australia. Members 
of the OUN (B) had sent to German concentration camps as political 
prisoners such as in July and August 1942, forty-eight OUN (B) members 
had sent to Auschwitz concentration camp as political prisoners and then 
in October 1943 one hundred and thirty (130) more members were 
imprisoned. During the cold war Auschwitz concentration camp was an 
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important place for the Ukrainian diaspora because of their hero's. Prisoners 
like Petro Mirchuk wrote several books on Ukrainian liberation movement 
and he expressed his comments on the basis of Ukrainian prisoners who 
had been killed by German unit just like Jews people. He was saying that it 
was a disaster for every Ukrainians who had been treated by the Nazi 
similar to Jews and Pols during the war and the post war period in the 
camps. Rescue of the Jews is another theme of Ukraine diaspora. UPA 
members saved Jews life from the German army and later from the Red 
Army who finally entered Western Ukraine. Doctors and others professionals 
of Jews community who survived by the help of Ukrainian revolutionary 
groups (UPA, OUN- B, and Ukrainian police) were forced to be affiliated 
with UPA, OUN (B) group. However the record of NKVD expressed 
that (NKVD interrogation record- The People's Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs of the Internal Ministry of Soviet Union) those professionals of 
Jews community were finally murdered by the UPA and OUN (B) partisans 
group just after the Red Army's entry. Who survived from those partisans, 
joined the Red Army and Soviet partisans. Because of hatred of the Soviet 
Union partisans of Ukrainians revolutionary groups started ethnic cleansing 
by the killing of Jews and Pols community from the country areas and 
those who hided them in the forests of Ukrainians country sides. They were 
not able to do anything of Red Army but their anger reflected over 
Ukrainians minorities such as Jews and Pols of Western Ukraine. The 
Ukrainian diaspora does not believe in Soviet propaganda and they believe 
on their revolutionary groups contribution's by the survival of Jews 
community from the Red Army and the Nazi. Mass grave, ghettos, 
memorials occupies an especial place within the Jews and non-Jews 
communities in Ukraine, it has especial privileges from towns to villages 
as people practices and discourses. People visit those Holocaust sites to 
observe and to feel about those horror days. The Pechora camp in the 
village of Pechora is one of the Holocaust sites which is the memory for 
the Ukrainian-Romanian Jews survivors, their present generation. They 
emigrated mostly to Germany, The United States, Australia, and Canada 
from the village of Pechora and its surrounding areas. Survivors and their 
next generations who still lives there, cannot separate the Holocaust from 
their life. It becomes a social and cultural narrative of their life, it is a 
collective experience of the Holocaust memory from which they could 
not able to come out. They still feel that they are devastated, suffered from 
the same disease. They are anxious and always ask interviewee about other 
survivor's feelings. The narration starts through survivors memory, they 
were telling that the Jews of Ukrainian-Romanian were forced to walk on 
the muddy and slippery road for camp exchanges. Who walked slowly 
were beaten or shot by the Ukrainian police and Romanian gendarmes. 
They remember the open stable on Torkov that they spent the night. 
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Their shared stories are their survival narrations as collectivism. Their 
memory was telling about a Jew traders who sold cherry in the village of 
Pechora and the soundings, he was shot dead one day and his cherry 
spilled to the ground with his blood on it. The situation in the camp of 
Pechora was the sign of cannibalism, the narration of the survivor's 
mentioned that a prisoner was encountered in the basement of the main 
building who was eating the breasts of a dead woman and the children ran 
down to the basement to see that. Narration by the survivors was horrific 
which was mentioning the social-psychological impact of Ukrainian- 
Romanian Jews in imprisonment. They were naked, ran surrounding the 
building, Romanian Jews became mad after losing their family due to 
hunger, they sang in the name of their children in Yiddish and begging 
for bread. The narration is hunger, naked, mad, cannibalism, and the 
cultural impact within the survivors is their collective experience on 
Holocaust. There are estimated 2000 sites of mass shooting in Ukraine 
and those historical sites have been forgotten after the war, which is the 
sign of negligence. Those sites are unprotected, unmarked. Ukraine has no 
initiatives for the protection of the sites. The American Jews Committee 
launched a project in 2010 in the name of protecting memory. Five of the 
historical sites such as ghettos, and surrounding places of Jews area has 
been transformed into memorials. Present Jews generation has been able 
to know about their ancestors through the fostering education such as 
fostering a culture of remembrance. In 2016 the Protecting Memory project 
of American Jews Committee funded estimated 1.9 million euros for the 
transformation of those mass grave sites of Jews and Roma that has been 
neglected for a long. They are now called memorial and information sites. 
The Foundation Memorial of the murdered Jews of Europe is working 
with the Ukrainian sites for the preservation of 15 memorial sites. It is 
their efforts by researching and addressing history to preserve the Holocaust 
history for the present and the future generation Jews community. This 
project is doing those initiatives for the awareness of devastation, crimes 
that was implemented by the Nazi and the local helper for the holocaust 
in Ukraine. It is the work of remembrance with information of victims on 
the memorial stones. Opening School is another initiatives by under the 
project through which teachers, children's have been encouraged to express 
and explore their local history and make them remembrance ambassadors 
for Ukrainian holocaust. However, Western Ukraine in recent years is 
showing respect on those days and recognized those historical preservation 
efforts in an extensive ways which is good for Ukraine as their goodwill 
for the Jews community in present Ukraine. On the eve of 75th anniversary 
of the Ukrainian holocaust the city of Lviv authorities presented the honored 
recipients with 75 glass keys as the symbol of Jewish synagogue including 
a prayer concert at the ruins of those synagogues. According to the Jews 
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community material is the symbol of the fragility of life. It was an honor 
of those suppressed memories of Jews who were once the part of the 
region. According to the Mayor of the city Andriy Sadovyi, it is a horrible 
dream to think on those days and he was asking from the Lord (God) to 
forbid the city of Lviv that has been suffered from the past miseries. The 
people of Ukraine is rising to thinking over the Holocaust that they always 
do over Holodomor. This is why the remembrance of the Holocaust for 
the necessity of the present Ukrainian people, who can respect over present 
Ukrainian Jews community and the Jews in the World by sharing their 
memory of grief. Jews history courses begins at the universities in Ukraine 
through which Ukrainian scholars are taking interest to study about the 
Holocaust. In December 2015 the Mayor of Kiev, Vitaliy Klitschko took 
an initiative for the memorialization of Babyn Yar in Kiev where estimated 
33000 Jews were executed by the Nazi unit on 29-30 September, 1941. He 
formed a team for the researching of Babyn Yar which took six months 
periods, by the time they built a private foundation for the development of 
Babi Yar Holocaust Development Centre. This Centre is now one of the 
primary Centre in Ukraine for the memorization of Holocaust facilitated 
by all kinds of international standards. The memorialization of Babyn Yar 
Centre is the direct recognition by the Ukraine government on Jews 
victimization during the 2nd World War. It needs to be realized that Ukraine 
after 1991 as an independent country took initiative for the recognition of 
Holocaust and various Centre's they built. Soviet Ukraine did not recognize 
the Holocaust, neither had they taken any initiative for the memorialization 
of any Jews history. Babyn Yar was not allowed to visit by any Jews by the 
Soviet Union, who visited there, they would arrest by the Red Army, and 
who died in Babyn Yar Holocaust, were mentioned by the Soviet as 
peaceful Soviet citizens. In western countries Holocaust is an important 
discussion as a political, intellectual discourse and for the narrative of 
Jews community; who are well influenced by the western world. The building 
of Babyn Yar Holocaust Development Centre will help Ukraine to joining 
Europe and more closed with the western world. It is an opportunity for 
them to understand the reality for their own socio-economic development 
and to respect Jews community by their recognition over Holocaust in 
Ukraine, and by the development of Babyn Yar Memorial Centre. This 
Centre is a symbol of human rights in entire Eastern Europe and an 
economic prosperity for Ukraine on the basis of tourism. Babyn Yar is 
Ukraine's proud because of its world class standard facilities, the board is 
deeply working with various departments of Ukrainian Government, The 
President, the Prime Minister of Ukraine are also member of the board 
and fells proud of that. It is a positive message by the Ukrainian Government 
to the Jews community in the world and to the western world for their 
willingness to feel sorry for those events in Ukraine during the war. The 
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initiatives have taken in multiple ways such as to build the third largest 
memorial complex dedicated to the Holocaust in Ukraine which is 
outstanding due to its multimedia installations, holograms, and video- 
audio translations etc. Memory of Holocaust and the initiatives taken by 
Ukraine for the remembrance has been praised by Statesman worldwide. 
Benjamin Netanyahu, the Prime Minister of Israel visited to Babyn Yar 
memorial in Kyev and praised Ukraine's Jews elected President Volodymyr 
Zelensky on his commitment to memory and his efforts for the preservation 
of Holocaust memory and his war against anti-Semitism. In the year of 
2014 People of Ukraine were denying the rule of pro-Russian President 
Viktor Yanukovych because of Russia's interferencein present Ukraine 
and its approach to annexing Crimean Peninsula in the region. It was 
understandable that the President of Ukraine Volodymyr Zelensky was 
supporting Russia against of his countries interest. It was people of Ukraine 
who remembered the rule of Stalin in Soviet Ukraine and both Holodomor 
and the Holocaust. Ukrainian Parliament Verkhovna Rada passed the 
Decommunization Laws for the coming out of present Russian influence 
and its past during Soviet Ukraine. It is a fact that Jews community in 
Ukraine criticizes the initiatives that has been taken by the Ukrainian 
Government. According to them, building a large memorial cannot be a 
real image of Government to show their respect, feeling on the Jews 
victims. It is a show by the Ukrainian Government that at present they are 
sorry for the Holocaust. The Decommunization Laws paved the way for 
the rehabilitation of those leaders of OUN and UPA such as Stepan 
Bandera, Roman Shukhevych who helped Nazis for the Holocaust and 
for the massacre of Poles in Western Ukraine during the war. The 
Government of Ukraine did not change their mind in real but plays a 
diplomacy for better co-operation with the West.The streets of Ukraine 
have been named by the leaders of OUN and UPA and have been preserved 
their image, names etc. It is once again an old story that Ukraine always 
did, they blamed Russia and Germany for the Holocaust and denied the 
involvement of far-rights leaders of Ukrainian UPA and OUN parties in 
Holocaust. It is also a fact that instead of confessing their involvement for 
the Holocaust, Ukraine at present is moderate country through their 
educated young generation, politicians who are practicing and taking 
initiatives to memorizing the Holocaust which was prohibited in Ukraine 
under Soviet Union. Ukraine supports for a project to build a Holocaust 
memorial Centre at Babyn Yar developed by then Jewish Agency Chairman 
Natan Sharansky. This memorial would be a symbol of all humanity and a 
monument. It is a positive development by the Ukrainian Government to 
provide peace in mind of Jews Community in Ukraine and in the world. In 
1943 the city of Kyiv was started re-build by the Soviet Troops and the 
first attempt to honor the memory of the Jews was organized by a memorial 
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meeting at Babyn Yar by the initiative of poet David Gofsten for the third 
anniversary of shooting. In 1940 the initiative of memorialization had 
been started by the building of monument and the design was proposed by 
Chief Architect of Kyiv, Vlasov, though his initiatives was not successful 
because of political administration. The symphony of Dmitri Klebanov's 
on the Holocaust was another initiative for the memorialization in the 
early days of Holocaust. According to Historian Vladyslav Hrnevych the 
official history of the war was important through the adding of the tragedy 
of the Holocaust and the decision had been taken by the People's 
Commissars of UkSSR to build a monument for those who died in Babyn 
Yar. In October 1944 the Kyiv City Council started to modernize the city 
and they built buildings, roads over those areas where Holocaust organized 
including in Babyn Yar. During digging of the soil they found remains of 
corpses but they disregard it completely. The period of Kyiv city 
modernization was spanning estimated 40 years and they built buildings, 
roads, factories, subway line, park, sport complex, media Centre over 
the areas of mass shooting. The locations of the mass shooting cannot be 
identified and thus practically the Babyn Yar disappeared from the universe. 
Babyn Yar in early decades (40's, 50's 60's) was forbidden from everyone 
because of the modernization. Sports complex, television center were built 
over the graves by the Communist Party of Ukraine. Various writers, 
historians, scholars visited Ukraine to see The Babyn Yar and when they 
asked their guide about the site, they listen saddest stories from them, no 
initiatives have been taken but two plaques with inscriptions over the area. 
According to the writer Viktor Nekrasov, the year from 1950's to 1970's 
the area of Babyn Yar was invisible. The ravine environment through natural 
atmosphere (coldness, wind, cloudy) of the Babyn Yar was diminished 
by the building of modern roads. There was no public honour over the 
area, for those who had perished. It was individual initiative who visited to 
the site to remember their family members and close relatives with flowers. 
In 1961 the memorialization of the Babyn Yar was in great height because 
of a poem, was written by Evtushenko's, Babyn Yar. This poem was the 
first true monument of the Babyn Yar recognized by anyone in Ukraine. 
The poem was the way to opening the door of the Forbidden City to know 
about the heinous acts of barbarism during the massacre, it was a poem to 
know the system of legal antisemitism in the Soviet Union and thus the 
poem was a legal writing to start debate on the events at Babyn Yar. In 1991 
Poet Evtushenko stated in a press conference that he was compelled to 
write this poem after his visit to the site and observing those shocking 
images. This poem however is forbidden in Kyiv, Ukraine. The symphony 
of Dmitri Shostakovich was criticized by then Prime Minister of Soviet 
Union Nikita Khrushchev as a propaganda. It was a similar statement by 
the Soviet leaders that the massacre was for everyone, whether Jewish or 
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non-Jewish. So it was only for Jewish community in the Soviet Ukraine. 
The symphony in Ukraine was permitted to performed 20 years later 
after its creation. Writer Anatoli Kuznetsov wrote a book on Babyn Yar, 
called Babi lar: Roman Dokument published in Moscow which was another 
sensation among the society of the Soviet Union in its early periods. The 
book was banned but copies had been smuggled to the Western countries 
to know the facts of those black days. Poem, book are important documents 
about the mass murder of Jews, and raise public awareness which forced 
to make official acknowledgement of the Jews diaspora. During 60's there 
was an Ottepel organized by writers, poets, scholars like film student 
Emmanuil Diamant, Nekrasav, Ivan Dziuba etc. Which is a short-lived 
window of freedom and it was take place at Babyn Yar for open meeting, 
conversation on Holocaust. The poem, book influenced a lot in the entire 
world to read and know the Holocaust which pressurized on Soviet Union 
to think on a permanent memorial. In 1965 announcement was made by the 
authority to build two memorials in Babyn Yar and the site of prisoners - 
of -war camp near Kyiv. It was an architectural competition as well 
which was criticized by the Jews Community later for its competitive 
architect to show modernism in technology instead of regarding perished 
people. The order from the authority was to making monuments on the 
image of heroism, and on the order of communism which was according 
to the authority, a will of the people of the region. Finally plaques were 
made by Bronze in three languages at the base of Baby Yar monument in 
Kyiv. In 1991 more plaques were added with Russian, Ukrainian and 
Yiddish languages. In the spring of 1991 few culturally influenced 
organizations again call for open competition for monuments at Babyn 
Yar at the 50th anniversary commemorative events. The moment was 
important and significant when it was stated in the historical information 
that; the Babyn Yar began with the massacre of Jews in Europe. The 
architectural competition in 1965 was open to the public but in 1991 it was 
not open, it was within small circle of people. In the year of 1991 Soviet's 
Glasnost and Perestroika started to support liberalism and slowly supported 
those initiatives of memorials that was sensitive to the Jews Community in 
the Soviet Ukraine and in Jews in the world. The Ukrainian leaders including 
the leaders of the communist party started to open space for the Jews 
community by the improvement of Jews-Ukrainian relations and thus 
they were starting to provide importance on Babyn Yar. Massacre of Jews 
in Babyn Yar had been published in various journals which was banned 
in Ukraine but in the year of 1980, it was first published in Israel and in 
Soviet Union in 1991. The 50th anniversary of the Babyn Yar was organized 
by the Deputy Prime Minister of Ukraine Sergei Komissarenko and his 
committee included three Jews non-governmental and cultural groups as 
committee member. The anniversary was in full swing started on 29th 
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September to 6th October 1991 with enormous participation of musical 
tributes, films, drama, international conference, especial programs by 
Jewish groups and a reception for visiting dignitaries at the Marinski Palace. 
The word; eternal memory, the tragedy of Babyn Yar must never be 
repeated was the main theme of posters throughout the city, which had 
been written in Russian, Ukrainian, Yiddish and in Hebrew language. 
The process of recognition of the Holocaust started since 1960's by the 
recognition of Jews tragedy at Babyn Yar in 1961 by various scholarly 
poems, book, journals etc. until 1991 with political recognition; but the 
permanent solution of Holocaust memorialization did not yet come out in 
Ukraine. It is a fact that from the scholar world to the political administration 
in Ukraine and the Soviet Union every one apologizes for the holocaust 
through their feelings but the question is; did they confess it in real? Or 
from the inner side of their mind? It seems like they did not actually 
recognize the Holocaust from their mind but to manage agood diplomatic 
relations with the Western world and with Israel they technically apologies, 
otherwise why did permanent memorialization of the Holocaust not come 
out? However; initiatives has been taken years after years for the settlement 
of peace in Jews mind. In 2001 the President of Ukraine Leonid Kuchma 
laid a marker noting at the Ukrainian Jews cultural and heritage center on 
the 60th anniversary of the Babyn Yar tragedy. The result of the competition 
was through the submissions of 5 Israelis and 4 Ukrainians designs which 
had huge divisions of western and domestic architecture. The Israeli team 
of Ulrich and Daniel Plezner won the completion. The project was approved 
by the municipality and the public works committee in July 2002. Jews 
community and later the intellectuals of Ukrainians started criticism on 
those designs. The criticism was the structure of the designs such as; modest 
research facility, seniors’ activities, children's classroom, scientific research 
areas on the monument. According to the Jews and the intellectuals 
Ukrainians those facilities in the monument building is not a proper respect 
for the remembrance of the Holocaust in Babyn Yar. The designs of the 
monuments does not represents the life of the Jews in Ukraine but revitalize 
the Jews life in Kyiv, Ukraine. The center is not in proper location of the 
Babyn Yar where pogroms happened. In 2003 during the 62nd anniversary 
of the Babyn Yar tragedy a film Babii lar did not choose to screen at the 
fourth Yalta film festival by the organizers by saying on its Semitic style. 
There were several arguments established about the inauguration of the 
memorial center. The arguments on the perfect location of inauguration of 
the center not was only in Ukraine, it was expanded in New York where 
thousands of Ukrainian Jews from Kyiv emigrated. It was later expanded 
worldwide. The memorial center of the Babyn Yar is still a controversy on 
its perfect location. Though it has been said from the officials that it is now 
almost impossible to find out the perfect location of the BabynYar pogroms 
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because of rebuilding of the nation. In the Year of 2006-2008 the 
Yushchenko administration started to get international recognition for 
the 1932-33 Holodomor in Ukraine, which is according to the government, 
is Ukrainian Holocaust. The recent governments of Ukraine such as 
Yushchenko's administration are not interested to accept the Holocaust as 
a part of Ukrainian history and the historic evaluation of the Babyn Yar 
massacre. It is a practice of anti-Semitism in Ukraine while the government 
did not accept the application of anti-Semitism currently in Ukraine. Recent 
years gathering of the anniversaries of Babyn Yar is on Ukrainian memory 
instead of Jews. The 65th anniversary of the Babyn Yar was on the memory 
of the death of OUN members who shot by the Nazi. According to the 
speakers of the 65th anniversary the memory is for the Ukrainians. During 
the 67th anniversary ceremony of the Babyn Yar to honor the Jews, 
members of the Jews Community in Ukraine complaint over the Ukrainian 
leaders on their minimal participation by standing among the representatives 
of the United States, Germany and Israel. Therefore it is a clear evidence 
that the unwillingness of political administration is the main barrier for a 
permanent solution of monumental system in Ukrainian Holocaust. The 
events had been taken but it has not been really recognized by the Ukrainian 
governments from the beginning to the present that the tragedy of Western 
Ukraine and the Babyn Yar in Kyiv are a part of Ukraine history. Incidents 
occurred by various worse application such as defiling the Holocaust 
memorial with swastika. The people of Bogdanovka, a village in Southern 
Ukraine were shocked and embarrassed when swastika was drawn in their 
Holocaust memorial.The villagers were agreed that this incidents have 
been occurred by the outsider of the village because the villagers respect 
their memorial without any compromise. Estimated 54000 Jews were in 
the camp of this village who had been executed mostly by the German 
unit later. The Bogdanovka Holocaust have compared with the Babyn Yar 
and the Western Ukraine pogroms in Ukraine. This attempt is a threat for 
the Jews community including the Jews President of Ukraine, Volodymyr 
Zelenskiy. It has been predicted that President's plan on land privatization 
is one of the reasons that the incident happened to alert him. Ukrainians is 
not taking easily his land reformation due to the threat that they have to 
sell out of their land. It can be a trail of anti-Semitic sentiment against the 
President who still is popular in Ukraine by the radical Ukraine leaders. 
The right-wing extremist political parties are still exists in Ukraine. This is 
why it has been said that technically the government feels apology for the 
Holocaust due to strengthening the diplomatic ties with Europe, EU and 
the Western World; but they did not accept it in real through their heart 
as a part of Ukrainian diaspora. Ukraine had seen different governments 
and their views on Holocaust had differences as well. Present Jewish 
President Volodymyr Zelenskiy can bring a new hope for the Jews 
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Community and thus he can establish a harmony within Ukrainian society. 
The memorization of Holodomor has been recognized throughout the 
world. The Canadian act. Describes; "WHEREAS the Holodomor was 
planned and executed by the Soviet Regime under Joseph Statin to destroy 
the Ukrainian People's aspiration for a free Ukraine and it caused the 
death of millions of Ukraine in 1932 and 1933; WHEREAS the forced 
collectivization by the Soviet regime also caused the death of millions of 
other ethnic minorities within the former Soviet Union, such as Jews 
and Pols Community; WHEREAS 2007-08 marks the 75th anniversary of 
the Ukrainian Famine and Genocide of 1932-33, WHEREAS on 
November 26, 1998 the Ukrainian President issued a Presidential Decree 
to establish the 4th Saturday in November to be recognized as a National 
Day of Remembrance for the victims of the Holodomor; WHEREAS the 
Senate of Canada adopted a motion on June 9th 2003 to recognize 
Holodomor an act of genocide by the Canadian Government; WHEREAS 
the Ukrainians Parliament voted to recognize Holodomor as an act of 
genocide against the Ukrainian People; WHEREAS the Parliaments of 
Argentina, Austria, Estonia, Hungary, Lithonia, Poland, the United States 
of America, the Senates of Australia and Canada have recognized the 
Holodomor of 1932-33 as a genocide against the Ukrainian people; 
WHEREAS the 4th Saturday of November has been recognized by the 
Ukrainian Communities throughout the world as a day of remembrance 
for the victims of Holodomor; WHEREAS it is recognized that the 
documents of the Holodomor has been destroyed by the Soviet authorities; 
WHEREAS the truthful information is now coming out form the former 
Soviet Union about the Holodomor; WHEREAS many survivors of the 
Holodomor emigrated to Canada and thus made a positive contribution to 
Canadian Society, WHEREAS Canada as a party to the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide of December 9, 
1948, it condemns all genocides; WHEREAS Canadians cherish 
democracy, defend human rights, and value the diversity and multicultural 
nature of Canadian society; THEREFORE, Her Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate and House of Commons of Canada, 
enacts as follows." 

Conclusion: Ukrainian memory of holocaust is not that highly researched 
subject because of its various suspicious and controversial facts. Jews were 
victimized during the world war but it was totally denied by the Ukrainians 
diaspora by saying that every communities sacrificed for the freedom of 
Ukraine from the Nazi and the Red Army, therefore is not an issue that a 
particular community such as Jews will be the focused area in Ukrainian 
history and their freedom struggle. The history of Ukraine is focused on 
their freedom, contribution of their revolutionary groups who had been 
recognized as Ukraine's heroes. Unfortunately the massacre of Jews and 
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Pols community in Ukraine had been trying to forget or hided due to 
political images of Ukrainians in the world. But history of the world knows 
the massacre of Jews community by the German unit who had been 
cooperated by those revolutionary groups of Ukraine like Ukrainian police, 
OUN, UPA etc. The survivors of Jews community from the holocaust are 
evidence of the massacre who memorized their pathetic dreams. Present 
days Ukraine and the Ukrainians who immigrated all over the world believes 
in their sacrifices more than Jews in the war time and the youth believes 
in heroism that their ancestors showed in the war time. It is their pride 
that they sacrifice for their land and died, therefore the term holocaust in 
Ukraine is not that important for global Ukrainians to recognize as a part 
of their history and identity. It is a common fact that Ukraine always 
organized forums worldwide to tell their stories by hiding of the information 
of Jews genocide. The feature question is; how did holocaust become a part 
of Ukrainian history and identity? It has been already discussed that 
holocaust in the term of Jews community massacre had been neglected by 
Ukraine and the Ukraine's and it is not a part of their identity; however 
Ukrainians sacrifices such as Holodomor is a part of Ukrainians history 
and their identity. Unfortunately the truth of Jews massacre has been 
hiding by Ukraine from the beginning of their history of war to the present. 
Technically from Ukrainian scholars, writers to the political administration 
started to feel sorry about the Holocaust since 1960's to 1991 through the 
gigantic celebration of the 50th anniversary of the Babyn Yar Holocaust. 
There is still a lack of permanent monumental stature on the Jews Community. 
It has been observed that when the Holocaust had been focused, Ukrainian 
focused on Holodomor through which Ukrainian nationals killed as well 
by the Nazis. It is a copy of one Soviet people, that is; everyone equal 
victims of German aggression. Ukrainian government also always focused 
on nationality, heroism by saying that it is a sacrifice by Jews, Ukrainians 
and Pols to free their country and to survive from the Nazi unit. They are 
all equal. They did not particularly focused on the Holocaust, neither they 
confess on the involvement of the Ukrainian locals even they started process 
of recognition of the Holocaust. It is complicated. The issue of Holocaust 
memorial complex at Babyn Yar has been raised periodically in different 
circles of the Jewish Community in Ukraine. The entire Holocaust scenario 
and its recognition has periodical changes as well by different political 
administration of Ukraine. To the conclude it can be said that the apology 
from the Ukrainian Government and non- government locals are the best 
achievement for the Jews Community in Ukraine and in the world under 
this complicated scenarioswhere it is deniable by the Ukrainians for the 
involvement of Ukrainian locals in the pogroms during the war, deniable 
as an Ukrainian historical diaspora. It is a truth that it is neglected, ignored 
by the government unwillingness.There is still a hope for the Jews 
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Community in Ukraine through current Ukrainian Jewish President. A 
total of nine new holocaust memorials were inaugurated in Ukraine in 
2019 as a part of international preserving memory project supported by the 
Ukrainian Center for the Holocaust Studies and the government. This is 
a good initiatives and a reply against radicalism who want to damage the 
image of Ukraine. The ups and down of the Holocaust memorial initiates 
has been seen and it was dependent on the structure of the governmental 
organization. It isa hope that current Zelensky Government will be able to 
establish a harmony among the Ukrainians and the Jews Community. It is 
hope and expectation that like Holodomor, countries throughout the world 
will respect equality for Holocaust as well by the initiatives of Ukraine. It 
will be a genuine harmony between The Jews and the Ukrainian in Ukraine 
and a peace model throughout the world in Jewish community. 
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Peasants into Perpetrators: The OUN-UPA and 
the Ethnic Cleansing of Volhynia, 1943-1944 


Jared McBride 


On a September afternoon in 1943, Artem Bubela, a former auxiliary police- 
man from the village of Krymne in the north-west region of Volyn’ oblast in 
Ukraine, was walking along the outskirts of the village when he encountered 
an acquaintance, another Krymne resident, Vasilii Sikorskii.! Some thirty 
years later, Bubela recounted this meeting to Soviet prosecutors: 


On the outskirts of Krymne I saw... Vasilii Sikorskii, who had served ina 
[Ukrainian Insurgent Army] (Ukrainska Povstanska Armiia, UPA) band. He 
was dressed in a new suit and new coat. He was carrying two big suitcases 
and was armed with a rifle. I said hello and asked him what he was carry- 
ing. He said he was returning from the forest, and he was carrying stolen 
goods from the Polish population. He then told me that the bandity [bandits, 
UPA], along with him and other residents of Krymne, had destroyed a num- 
ber of Polish villages. He told me the UPA bandity had encircled the Polish 
villages, stabbed and shot the population, and then set their homes on fire. 
The Krymne residents who had been told to appear in the woods with saws 
and axes helped the bandits rob the population and steal their livestock. He 
then told me that UPA bandity killed the entire population: small children, 
the elderly, men and women.’ 


While Bubela’s account provides an overview of his conversation with 
Sikorskii, it is stripped of emotional content. How did Bubela react to Sikor- 
skii’s news of mass murder? Did he disapprove of Sikorskii’s actions? Did he 
congratulate Sikorskii on his good luck? Or was Bubela disappointed that he 
missed out on the spoils? Bubela had escaped his police service and refused 
to join the UPA months prior. However, the UPA had recruited Bubela again 
for this operation, and this time he alleged that he hurt his leg and could not 
participate. To the Soviet prosecutors, Bubela explained that he was scared of 
the banderivtsy (slang for the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, Stepan 
Bandera-wing [OUN-B] and UPA) and wanted nothing to do with them.? 

Anyone familiar with these men’s biographies might wonder if Bubela 


Research support for this article was provided by the Harry Frank Guggenheim Founda- 
tion and the United States Department of Education, Fulbright-Hays Program. The author 
would like to thank Jeffrey Burds, J. Arch Getty, Gail Kligman, Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, 
Per Anders Rudling, David Sabean, and the participants of the Georgetown workshop. 
Special thanks to Tarik Cyril Amar, Michael David-Fox, and Aliza Luft for their help. The 
author also thanks the editor, Harriet L. Murav, and the two anonymous reviewers for 
helpful feedback. 

1. Ukrainians whose names have been Russified in archival documents are left in the 
form in which I found them. 

2. Haluzevyi Derzhavnyi Arkhiv Sluzhby Bezpeky Ukrainy (HDA SBU), spr.67454, 
tom 4, ark.188. 

3. Despite great efforts by the KGB to place Bubela at the crime scene, no incriminat- 
ing evidence was found. 
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and Sikorskii had, during this encounter, spoken of their violent pasts. Sikor- 
skii had not served in any police forces, and this operation was perhaps his 
introduction to participation in mass violence. In it, not only did Sikorskii 
witness the brutal murder of one thousand people, but he had hacked at least 
two Polish people to death with his own household ax. Sikorskii surely would 
have known Bubela was no stranger to such violence given that Bubela had 
served in the Krymne police for two years before his escape. In a small village 
like Krymne, everyone knew one another. Sikorskii would have known that 
Bubela was among the Ukrainian police who accompanied the Krymne Jew- 
ish population on their journey from the town center to their deaths outside of 
Krymne in September 1942—not far from where the two men met.* 

This fall 1943 meeting of the policeman and the perpetrator in Krymne, a 
forgotten Ukrainian hamlet on the border with Belarus, spoke in many ways 
to the local violence that engulfed this region during the Nazi occupation of 
1941 to 1944. Before the war, these two peasants had never left this raion. In 
the span of two and a half years, they had participated in the murder of over 
2,000 people, the majority of whom were once their neighbors. In the fall of 
1943, when these two men met on the outskirts of their village, the occupation 
was 28 months old. There were virtually no Jews left in Volhynia, and now the 
Poles’ days were numbered, too. 


This article discusses the ethnic cleansing campaign against Volhynian Poles 
in which Sikorskii participated. Importantly, I refer to this case specifically as 
one of “ethnic cleansing” first, because that is the definition that its organiz- 
ers used, and second, because of scholarly consensus that this was a case of 
ethnic cleansing as opposed to genocide (notably, scholarly consensus of what 
constitutes genocide is much less clear).* For example, one OUN-UPA leader, 
Mykola Lebed, declared that the organization’s intention was to “cleanse the 
entire revolutionary territory of the Polish population.” Similarly, in its use 
of the term “cleansing,” the OUN-UPA leadership, including Lebed, referred 
specifically to the use of mass violence, including killing but also forced ex- 


4. Bubela’s daughter claimed he was not at the mass shooting of Jews, but was 
“at home sick”—a common excuse used by local policemen during criminal investiga- 
tions. Interview with Ekaterina Gul’ conducted by the author, Krymne, Ukraine, Novem- 
ber 26, 2011. 

5. Among the works using this term for the events in Volhynia of 1943-1944, see in 
particular the work of Timothy Snyder, who uses “ethnic cleansing” for “violent policies 
aiming to clear territories of national enemies, though not to kill every man, woman and 
child.” Timothy Snyder, “The Causes of Ukrainian-Polish Ethnic Cleansing 1943,” Past 
& Present, 179, no. 1 (May 2003), 197. Similarly, Norman Naimark, in Fires of Hatred de- 
scribes the “intention of ethnic cleansing” as to “remove a people and often all traces 
of them from a concrete territory.” Norman Naimark, Fires of Hatred: Ethnic Cleansing in 
Twentieth-Century Europe (Harvard, 2001), 3. For a brief review of the academic debate 
over the term “genocide,” see Scott Straus, “Contested Meanings and Conflicting Impera- 
tives: A Conceptual Analysis of Genocide,” Journal of Genocide Research 3, no.3 (Novem- 
ber 2001), 349-75. 

6. Petro Balei, Fronda Stepana Bandery v OUN 1940 roku: Prychyny i naslidky (Kyiv, 
1996), 141. 
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pulsion, to ensure that there would be no Poles left in Volhynia by the end of 
German occupation.’ Thus, whether Poles left on their own accord as a result 
of nationalist violence or they died at the hands of the OUN-UPA, the goal 
remained the same for Ukrainian nationalists: to create a “nationally pure 
space” in western Ukraine through cleansing policies.* This, as many schol- 
ars on the subject have noted, distinguishes the case from one of genocide as 
the OUN-UPA did not intend to kill every Pole as a goal in and of itself—they 
only wanted to cleanse the territory of them. 

Ethnic cleansing led by the OUN-UPA resulted in the deaths of tens of 
thousands of Volhynian Poles in 1943 and forced thousands of others to flee 
Volhynia. The subject is well-traversed in Ukrainian and Polish historiog- 
raphies, and still carries potent political currency in relations between Po- 
land and Ukraine partly due to its importance to the Polish Kresy community 
(Poles from Second Republic of Poland’s eastern territories who now live in 
Poland).? Yet despite being one of the most violent ethnic cleansing episodes 
in 20th-century Europe, the Diaspora-dominated Ukrainian academic com- 
munity in North America has overlooked this history in English-language lit- 
erature, while others who write more generally about violence in twentieth 
century Europe have not attended to the episode in detail.’° Additionally, in 
some academic circles in Ukraine and North America, there is still debate as 
to whether there was a campaign to cleanse Poles from the region at all. The 
research presented here, however—along with work done by others such as 


7. The verb for cleanse in Ukrainian, chystyty, and the noun chytska, were used by 
the OUN-UPA leadership as euphemisms for murder and violent expulsion. Other termi- 
nology used by the leadership during the ethnic cleansing campaign, such as liquidate, 
exterminate, and destroy is discussed in more detail below. For an example of forced ex- 
pulsion see Tsentral’nyi Derzhavnyi Arkhiv Hromads'kykh Ob’iednan’ [TsDAHOU], f.1, 
op.23, spr.927, ark.11. 

8. Snyder, “Causes,” 197. 

9. On the debates, Agnieszka Pasieka, “Re-enacting Ethnic Cleansing: People’s 
History and Elitist Nationalism in Contemporary Poland,” Nations and Nationalism, 
vol. 22, no. 1 January 2016): 63-83; Georgiy Kasianov, “The Burden of the Past: The 
Ukrainian-Polish Conflict of 1943-44 in Contemporary Public, Academic and Political 
Debates in Ukraine and Poland,” Innovation: The European Journal of Social Sciences 19, 
no.3/4 (September-December 2006): 247-59; Grzegorz Rossolifiski-Liebe, “Der polnisch- 
ukrainische Historikerdiskurs tiber den polnisch-ukrainischen Konflikt 1943-1947,” 
Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte Osteuropas, 57, no.1 (2009): 54-85; David R. Marples, Heroes 
and Villains: Creating National History in Contemporary Ukraine (Budapest, 2007), 203-8. 

10. Among the omissions are Michael Mann, The Dark Side of Democracy: Explaining 
Ethnic Cleansing (Cambridge, 2005) and Naimark, Fires of Hatred. Works on ethnic cleans- 
ing with passing references to Volhynia, sometimes with errors, include Benjamin Lie- 
berman, Terrible Fate: Ethnic Cleansing in the Making of Modern Europe (Chicago, 2006), 
208-10; Philipp Ther, The Dark Side of Nation States: Ethnic Cleansing in Modern Europe, 
trans. Charlotte Kreutzmiiller (New York, 2014), 121-22; Philipp Ther and Ana Siljak, Re- 
drawing Nations: Ethnic Cleansing in East-Central Europe, 1944-1948 (Lanham, 2001), 
137,143,173-74. An exception to this trend is Alexander Prusin, “Revolution and Ethnic 
Cleansing in Western Ukraine: The OUN-UPA Assault against Polish Settlements in Vol- 
hynia and Eastern Galicia, 1943-1944,” in Ethnic Cleansing in Twentieth Century Europe, 
Steven Béla Vardy, T. Hunt Tooley, Agnes Huszar Vardy, eds., (Boulder, 2003), 529. 
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Timothy Snyder, Franziska Bruder, Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, and Grzegorz 
Motyka—makes it clear that there was." 

In this article, I connect orders from the OUN-UPA leadership down 
through the chain of command to those who led the campaign against Polish 
villages in the Liuboml’ region. While the orders demonstrate a clear policy 
of ethnic cleansing, it is less clear how the OUN-UPA managed to kill 50,000- 
60,000 Poles in Volhyniain such a short time period during a military occupa- 
tion. This article thus also shows how the OUN-B and UPA exploited auxiliary 
police units to participate in their plans to cleanse the region. OUN-B and UPA 
nationalists also used a number of tactics to recruit men from the general 
population, in particular rural peasants, to kill Poles. 

The study draws on newly declassified documents from former KGB ar- 
chives, namely post-war war crimes trials, as well as material from half a 
dozen other archives from multiple countries, to provide first-hand accounts 
from leaders and the rank-and-file who participated in this violence. Though 
there is concern about the reliability of KGB trials, over the past decade a 
number of scholars have used this material judiciously by cross-referencing 
with outside sources to prove reliability—this study is no different.” Further, 
the emphasis here on documentation of perpetrators’ actions is balanced by 
the usage of survivor testimony, which has been preserved and published by 
Polish authors. Victim testimony, recorded at different times and places than 
perpetrator material, also helps corroborate Soviet sources. Altogether, by pro- 
viding new biographical information for the killers as well as analyzing their 
wartime activities, a more complex understanding of these events emerges— 
one in which both nationalists and average Volhynians participated in ethnic 
cleansing of Volhynian Poles. 

In turn, this article makes four contributions to the existing historiogra- 
phy on ethnic cleansing in western Ukraine and the general study of violence 
in the eastern European borderlands. First, it links orders from the OUN-UPA 
leadership to a specific ethnic cleansing episode, demonstrating that violence 
against Volhynian Poles was not a part of a leaderless Ukrainian jacquerie 
against neighbors, but rather a highly coordinated ethnic cleansing campaign 
organized and planned by a political organization against a civilian popula- 
tion. Second, by disaggregating categories of participants, this article shows 
how violence was made possible through the actions not only of nationalists, 
but also of policemen and average civilians; without them, killing on a large 


11. A prominent example is Volodymyr V‘iatrovych, who argues there was no ethnic 
cleansing, but a civil war between Poles and Ukrainians. Now director of the Institute of 
National Memory of Ukraine, V’iatrovych has always worked to absolve Ukrainian na- 
tionalist organizations of war crimes. Volodymyr V'iatrovych, Druha pol's' ko-ukrains' ka 
viina, 1942-1947 (Kyiv, 2011). For one of many critical reviews, see Per Anders Rudling, 
“Warfare or War Criminality?” Ab Imperio 1 (January 2012), 356-81. On V’iatrovych’s ca- 
reer: Jared McBride, “How Ukraine’s New Memory Commissar Is Controlling the Nation’s 
Past,” The Nation, August 13, 2015. 

12. Scholars using KGB archives include e.g.: Eric Steinhart, Grzegorz Motyka, Per 
Anders Rudling, Oleksandr Melnyk, Diana Dumitru, Tanja Penter, and Jeffrey Burds. 
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scale would have been difficult for the OUN-UPA to achieve.!? Third, the ar- 
ticle intervenes in larger debates about how the triple occupation of eastern 
Europe produced local violence by arguing that micro-studies of violence, ac- 
companied by biographical sketches of perpetrators, can shed light on the 
roots of violence rather than presuming a causal link from violence in one 
setting and for one reason to the next. Fourth, building on social-scientific 
literature on the micro-mechanisms of violence, this paper shows how par- 
ticipants in ethnic cleansing against Volhynian Poles became mobilized to 
kill for a variety of reasons, many unrelated to nationalist ideology or ethnic 
hatred. These two motives have often been said to explain why Poles were 
murdered in Volhynia, but this paper supports research in the social sciences 
by finding multiple mechanisms at play.” 

The article proceeds as follows: first, I outline the OUN-UPA leadership’s 
reasons for attacking Volhynian Poles. Second, I provide a general overview 
of how ethnic cleansing in Volhynia proceeded. Third, I detail a single eth- 
nic cleansing operation in the Liuboml’ area in what is now the western 
part of Volyn’ oblast. Fourth, I discuss the historiographical contributions of 
this study. Fifth and last, I elaborate on how this case of ethnic cleansing in 
Volhynia is not only useful for explaining the history of what happened to 
Poles in western Ukraine, but also for understanding how mass violence un- 
folds at the micro-level in general. 


The OUN-UPA and Ethnic Cleansing 


When it comes to the Polish question, this is not a military but a minority ques- 
tion. We will solve it as Hitler solved the Jewish question. 


—UPA Leadership 


The OUN, as well as its main predecessor, the Ukrainian Military Organiza- 
tion (Ukrains' ka Viis' kova Orhanizatsiia, UVO), originated in Galicia, a terri- 
tory along with Volhynia that Ukrainian nationalists believed was occupied 
illegitimately by the Second Polish Republic. Immediately following the end 
of hostilities in the Soviet-Polish war, the UVO, led by veterans of various 
frontier wars, began a coordinated campaign of terrorism against the Polish 
government. This violence continued throughout the interwar period and was 
embraced by a younger generation of nationalists who came of age during the 
1920s and 1930s, such as Stepan Bandera and Mykola Lebed. Timothy Snyder 
describes the OUN-B as a “nationalist terrorist organization, led by immature 
and angry men.”!¢ 


13. Throughout the article, the terms “local auxiliary policemen” or “policemen” re- 
fer to the local police forces that served the Germans. They are often referred to as Schutz- 
mannschaften, as well. 

14. I discuss the import of this paper’s findings for social-science research on mobili- 
zation for violence below. 

15. Grzegorz Motyka, Ukrainska partyzantka 1942-1960. Dziatalnosé Organizacji 
Ukrainskich Nacjonalistéw i Ukrainskiej Powstanczej Armii (Warsaw, 2006), 240. 

16. Snyder, “Causes,” 208. 
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Alongside a belief that violence would create a Ukrainian nation, many 
nationalists connected to UVO and later the OUN propagated an “ideology of 
ethnic homogeneity.””” Compelled by the fascist movements of central Europe, 
these leaders envisioned not a democratic Ukraine that would include long- 
standing Jewish, Polish, and German historical minorities, but an ethnically 
homogenous Ukraine instead. OUN theoreticians like Mykola Stsibors’kyi 
prophesized in 1939 that “foreign parasitic growth” in the Ukrainian nation 
such as the “large part of the Russian, Polish, and other immigrants” were to 
be killed early in the forthcoming national revolution. 

Following the start of World War II, the OUN underwent a split in which 
the younger generation of nationalists beholden to Stepan Bandera formed 
their own faction, the OUN-B, while the older generation coalesced around 
Andrii Mel’nyk, the OUN-M. In the lead-up to the Nazi invasion of the Soviet 
Union, the radical OUN-B made explicit calls for violence against segments of 
the Polish population. In May 1941, the OUN-B produced a 74-page manifesto 
that would act as a guide for nationalist cadres during the opening weeks of 
war.!? The document stated that “during the time of chaos and confusion, 
we should take the opportunity to liquidate undesirable Poles, Muscovites, 
and Jews, especially the supporters of Bolshevik-Muscovite imperialism.””° 
Regarding national minorities, the authors wrote: “the national minorities are 
divided into a) those that are friendly to us, namely, members of previously 
subjugated people (or captive nations), b) those that are hostile to us, Russians, 
Poles, Jews.” Finally, the OUN-B document explained, Poles could be “forcibly 
assimilated” in some cases, but their leaders should be “destroyed.””! 

In the wake of the German invasion of the Soviet Union, the OUN-B and its 
supporters translated their instructions into action. In one Polish account, the 
OUN killed “six hundred Poles; OUN-led peasant mobs attacked police sta- 
tions, killed Polish officials, and robbed refugees escaping the Red Army.” 
The OUN-B also tried to convince Volhynian civilians to participate in their vi- 
olent program. OUN-B members disseminated leaflets with inscriptions such 
as “Ukraine for Ukrainians” in a number of towns. In Volodymyrets, OUN-B 
activists also posted signs telling Ukrainian people that Russians, Poles, and 


17. Snyder, “Causes,” 212. On Ukrainian nationalist thinking about violence and eth- 
nic cleansing, see Krzysztof Lada, “Ukrainian Topos of Oppression and the Volhynian 
Slaughter of Poles, 1841-1943/44” (Ph.D. diss., Flinders University, 2012). 

18. Marco Carynnyk, “Foes of Our Rebirth: Ukrainian Nationalist Discussions about 
Jews, 1929-1947,” Nationalities Papers 39, no. 3 (May 2011): 326. 

19. See the full document: Serhii Kul'chyts’kyi, ed., OUN v 1941 rotsi. Dokumenty. 
V 2-x ch. Ch.1 (Kyiv, 2006), 65-176. The document has received little attention. On its 
meaning, see Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, “The ‘Ukrainian National Revolution’ of Sum- 
mer 1941,” Kritika: Explorations in Russian and Eurasian History 12, no.1 (2011), 93-95; 
Carynnyk, “Foes of our rebirth,” 329-32. 

20. Tsentral’nyi Derzhavnyi Arkhiv Vyshchykh Orhaniv Vlady i Upravlinnia Ukrainy 
[TsDAVOU], f.3833, op.2, spr.1, ark.32. 

21. TsDAVOU, f.3833, op.2, spr.1, ark.38. 

22. Alexander V. Prusin, The Lands Between: Conflict in the East European Border- 
lands, 1870-1992 (Oxford, 2010), 129. On summer 1941, see Kai Struve, Deutsche Herrschaft, 
ukrainischer Nationalismus, antijiidische Gewalt Der Sommer 1941 in der Westukraine 
(Berlin, 2015). 
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Jews were the “enemies” of Ukrainians.”? A local Sernyky Jew, Milton Turk, 
described how three Ukrainians in uniforms with nationalist insignia on 
their hats came to the marketplace and gave speeches inciting Ukrainians to 
“kill Jews, Poles, and Communists” and take their property.“* The infamous 
OUN-B leader Ivan Klymiv (in control of Volhynia in the summer of 1941), who 
opined before the war about taking revenge against “Jews, Poles and other 
scum,” wrote a directive in August 1941 that instructed the OUN-B to “wipe 
out Poles, Jews, professors, officers, leaders, and all established enemy ele- 
ments of Ukraine and Germany.”” He added, “we will cast out the Polish and 
Jewish landlords and bankers from Ukraine. Death to the Muscovites, Poles, 
Jews and other enemies of Ukraine.””° 

Although the OUN-B had envisioned the removal of Poles from western 
Ukraine as necessary for creating a Ukrainian state for over a decade, it was 
the following circumstances in Volhynia in 1943 that enabled it to come to 
fruition. First, Soviet partisans and rival nationalist groups helped force the 
OUN-B to create its own army in Volhynia in spring 1943. Soviet partisans 
first made their appearance in Volhynia in the summer of 1942 and continu- 
ally picked up new members throughout the remainder of 1942 and into 1943. 
Concurrently, rival nationalist leader Taras Bul’ ba-Borovets’ army continued 
to increase in strength and popularity throughout 1942 and into 1943. Thus, 
in spring 1943, the OUN-B leadership realized it needed to form an army and 
also begin to act militarily or risk losing Volhynians to rival nationalists or 
the Soviets. Second, the Soviet victory at Stalingrad on February 2, 1943 clari- 
fied for OUN-B leadership that the most important fight would not be against 
Germans, but against the Red Army as it returned to Ukraine. With the front 
rapidly closing in on them in spring 1943, OUN-UPA leaders believed there 
was no better or more practical time to solve the “Polish question” once and 
for all. Poles, they argued, had to be removed as potential fifth columnists for 
the coming occupation. Third and finally, the German response to both the 
Soviet partisan movement and the growing nationalist underground in 1942 
and 1943 was also important. As the Germans began to wipe out villages, 
and as many young Volhynians, including policemen, went to the forests and 
sought revenge, the OUN-UPA aimed to benefit from this anger.*” Combined, 
these three conditions helped provide manpower for the OUN-UPA to carry 
out ethnic cleansing. 

Importantly, although the OUN-B leadership decided on a policy of eth- 
nic cleansing in spring of 1943, the exact date and provenance of the deci- 
sion to remove Volhynian Poles is unclear. Two competing theses dominate 
academic work on the subject. The first is that Lebed, still acting as leader 
of the provid (leadership council of the OUN-B), gave the order to begin kill- 


23. Gosudarstvennyi Arkhiv Rossiiskoi Federatsii [GARF], f.7021, op.71, d.44, 1.5. 

24. Milton Turk, Testimony #1979, USC Shoah Foundation. 

25. Marco Carynnyk, “‘Jews, Poles, and Other Scum’: Ruda Rozaniecka, Monday, 
30 June 1941” (Paper presented at the Fourth Annual Danyliw Research Seminar, Univer- 
sity of Ottawa, 23-25 Oct. 2008), 20. 

26. TsDAVOU, f.3833, op.1, spr.46, ark.36-37. 

27. For a Soviet partisan report on the burning of villages, see TSDAHOU, f.1, op.23, 
spr.585, ark.28. 
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ing Polish families to the OUN-UPA leadership in North-Western Ukrainian 
Lands (Pivnichno-Zakhidni Ukrains’ ki Zemli, PZUZ) sometime in April 1943.78 
Lebed wrote in his post-war memoirs that Poles who would not leave certain 
areas of Volhynia needed to be “physically liquidated.””? Another nationalist 
leader, Zbignev Kaminski, when interrogated by Polish Communist police in 
1955 and 1958, also noted that he received an order from Lebed to commence 
a “massive liquidation of the Polish population starting in Polissia and then 
Volhynia,” further supporting this argument.*° On the other hand, Lebed’s 
power base among the provid leadership had already been undercut in Febru- 
ary 1943 by Roman Shukhevych and Dmytro Kliachkivs’ kyi.*! It can thus be 
argued that by spring 1943, Lebed was hardly in a position to give orders to 
the PZUZ leadership. 

The second thesis suggests that local initiatives led to violence against the 
Polish population, rather than top-down orders. The PZUZ leadership, spe- 
cifically Kliachkivs’kyi and Shukhevych, appeared to support an attack on 
Poles before 1943, and they initiated the cleansing on their own accord with- 
out the sanction of the provid or Lebed’s faction. Although Kliachkivs'kyi and 
Shukhevych may have told subordinates that their desire for violence against 
Poles was sanctioned by the central provid, given that Shukhevych had al- 
ready begun to take over the provid in spring 1943, the blessing would have 
been irrelevant. Discussion and alleged criticisms of Kliachkivs’ kyi’s actions 
by certain provid members at the Third Congress in August, by which time 
tens of thousands of Poles had already been murdered by Kliachkivs’ kyi and 
Shukhevych’s forces, also support this interpretation.*” 

The two scenarios of the Lebed-led cleansing or the Kliachkivs’kyi- 
Shukhevych-led cleansing do not have to be mutually exclusive. It is pos- 
sible that both the PZUZ leadership, which had taken control of the provid 
and issued its own directives to OUN-UPA commanders sometime between 


28. Snyder, “Causes,” 202. See also Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, Stepan Bandera: The 
Life and Afterlife of a Ukrainian Nationalist: Fascism, Genocide, and Cult (Stuttgart, 2014), 
239; Alexander Statiev, The Soviet Counterinsurgency in the Western Borderlands (Cam- 
bridge, 2010), 85. 

29. Mykola Lebed, UPA: Ukrains' ka Povstans' ka Armiia (Munich, 1946), 53. 

30. For Zbignev Kaminski’s testimony, see Instytut Pamieci Narodowej, et al., eds., 
Polacy i ukraincy pomiedzy dwoma systemami totalitarnymi 1942-1945, Tom 4 (Warszawa- 
Kijow, 2005), 180-202. Though not an impartial source, Taras Bul’ ba-Borovets’ stated that 
Lebed wanted to cleanse Volhynia of Poles. Taras Bul’ ba-Borovets’, Armiia Bez Derzhavy: 
Slava i trahediia ukrains’koho povstans’koho rukhu: spohady (Winnipeg, 1981), 251, 253, 
272. Former OUN-m member, Petro Balei also mentioned Lebed’s desire to do so. Balei, 
Fronda Stepana Bandery v OUN 1940 roku, 196-97. 

31. On Kliachkivs’kyi, see the account by Ihor Marchuk, Komandyr UPA-Pivnich 
Dmytro Kliachkivs' kyi “Klym Savur” (Rivne, 2009) and on Shukhevych, Per A. Rudling, 
“Szkolenie w mordowaniu: Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 i Hauptmann Roman 
Szuchewycz na Biatorusi 1942 roku,” in Prawda historyczna a prawda polityczna w ba- 
daniach naukowych: Przyktad ludobojstwa na kresach potudniowej-wschodniej Polski 
w latach 1939-1946, Bogustaw Paz, ed. (Wroclaw, 2011), 191-212. On Shukhevych and 
Kliachkivs’kyi’s rise to prominence, see Jared McBride, “‘A Sea of Blood and Tears’: Eth- 
nic Diversity and Mass Violence in Nazi-Occupied Volhynia, Ukraine, 1941-1944” (Ph.D. 
diss., UCLA, 2014), 272-76. 

32. HDA SBU, f.13, spr.372, tom 1, ark.56. 
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February and April, and Lebed, though he argued against the cleansing of- 
ficially at provid meetings, simultaneously issued orders to the sluzhba bez- 
peky (security service, SB) leaders in Volhynia.*”* 

Regardless of debates over dates and provenance of the order to kill, suf- 
ficient evidence demonstrates a clear policy of ethnic cleansing in Volhynia 
by the OUN-UPA. Whether it is Lebed’s instructions to “cleanse,” “physically 
liquidate,” or carry out “a complete, universal, physical liquidation of the Pol- 
ish people,” or testimony from a UPA commander who said he was directed 
by Kliachkivs’kyi to “physically exterminate” (fizicheskoe istreblenie in the 
Russian-language HDA SBU original) the Polish population, the intent on the 
part of the OUN-UPA leadership is clear.** In addition to calls for murder from 
the OUN-UPA leadership, we also have evidence from rank-and-file members 
of these nationalist organizations demonstrating this intent. For instance, 
rank-and-file member Nikolai Slobodiuk received an order from an OUN com- 
mander to “kill all enemies of the UPA, including all Poles, Czechs, Jews, Kom- 
somol members, Red Army officers, policemen, and all Ukrainians who even 
slightly sympathize with the Soviet authorities. . . . °° Moreover, when we 
consider these instructions in light of the tens of thousands of Polish victims 
killed in coordinated attacks by the OUN-UPA that often occurred in multiple 
villages simultaneously, there is little doubt the orders were executed with 
their initial intent in mind: remove Poles from Volhynia. 

To be sure, some scholars minimize evidence that the OUN-B called for 
the ethnic cleansing of Poles during this time period, for example by arguing 
that endogenous structural causes led to mass displacement and the deaths 
of Volhynian Poles.*° Others propose that the Ukrainian peasantry called for 
expulsion themselves, or that Poles caused their own cleansing by joining the 
German auxiliary police or engaging in other acts that would provoke violence 
against them.*” Extreme versions of this argument still exist and regularly 


33. For a balanced overview of these debates, see Motyka, Ukrainska partyzantka, 
303-10; see also Ivan Katchanovski, “Ethnic Cleansing, Genocide or Ukrainian-Polish 
Conflict? The Mass Murder of Poles by the OUN and the UPA in Volhynia?” (Paper pre- 
sented at the 19th Annual World Convention of the Association for the Study of Nation- 
alities, Columbia University, New York, April 24-26, 2014). Nearly a dozen contemporary 
Ukrainian publications refused to publish Katchanovski’s work on the premeditated eth- 
nic cleansing of Poles. 

34. On terminology: OUN-UPA leaders often used the term “likvidovuvaty” (likvidi- 
rovat’ in Russian) or “liquidate” as a euphemism for murder, not only for the murder of 
Poles, but also other victims, including Jews, Czechs, and Ukrainians. For some examples 
see HDA SBU, f.13, spr.371, tom 1, ark.340; HDA SBU, spr.67430, tom 2, ark.81; Derzhavnyi 
Arkhiv Rivnens’koi Oblasti [DARO], f.R-30, op.2, spr.37, ark.69; HDA SBU, f.13, spr.372, 
tom 5, ark.21-6; HDA SBU, spr.22085, ark.42. For the use of these terms quoted above in 
the text see Lebed, UPA, 53; Polacy i ukraincy pomiedzy dwoma systemami totalitarnymi, 
180-220; Balei, Fronda Stepana Bandery v OUN 1940 roku, 141, 196-7; HDA SBU, spr.11315, 
t.1, ch.2, ark.16; HDA SBU, f.13, op.65, spr.S-9079, tom 1, ark.168—9 and f.5, spr.67424. 

35. HDA SBU, spr.67430, tom 2, ark.110-1 or GARF, f.9478, op.1, d.133, 11.84-6. SB 
member, Ivan Iavorskii, received a similar order to kill all “Russians, Poles, Czechs, Jews, 
Roma.” GARF, f.9478, op.1, d.133, 11.53—4 or GARF, f.9478, op.1, d.398, 1l.7-9. See also Kut- 
kovets on these orders: TSDAHOU, f.57, op.4, spr.351, ark.52. 

36. Volodymyr V'iatrovych, mentioned above, is the main proponent of these ideas. 

37. Petro R. Sodol, UPA, They Fought Hitler and Stalin: A Brief Overview of Military As- 
pects from the History of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army, 1942-1949 (New York, 1987), 20. For 
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appear in Ukrainian-language scholarship.** This perspective originates from 
statements made by OUN-B members themselves after the war, aiming to cover 
their tracks.?? Take for example one of earliest defenses of the ethnic cleans- 
ing from a Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 1949 publication: 


It is a pity that the insane hatred of the Poles for the Ukrainians prevented 
them from helping the Ukrainians in their quest for freedom... After unsuc- 
cessful attempts to get the Poles to join a united liberation front, the UPA 
finally proposed that the remaining Polish settlers on Ukrainian lands vol- 
untarily evacuate them, and thus prevent further bloodshed between Poles 
and Ukrainians. This suggestion was rejected. The UPA was left no choice: it 
forcibly expelled these Poles to Poland proper. .. . “° 


To paraphrase historian John-Paul Himka, the twisted logic offered by nation- 
alist groups after the war was: we didn’t do it, but they still deserved it.“1 By 
way of contrast, after a brief overview of the violence in Volhynia, I detail how 
the operation to cleanse Poles in the Liuboml’ region was organized and car- 
ried out from the top chain of command to the bottom. 


Overview of the Cleansing Campaign in Volhynia 


The UPA began to recruit members in spring 1943 throughout Volhynia. Si- 
multaneously, the OUN-UPA began killing Volhynian Poles in March 1943 
(though there had been some sparse killings in early 1943).** The total number 
of Poles killed in Volhynia in 1943 number between 50,000 and 60,000, while 
the total number of Poles killed in all of western Ukraine throughout the war 
is estimated to be between 70,000 and 100,000. 

The attacks came in a series of waves. The first, from March to April 1943, 
took thousands of Polish lives. Following these initial attacks, many Poles 
fled Volhynia for fear of being killed, while others went to city centers where 
it was safer due to the presence of Germans.“ In April 1943, many Poles filled 


criticism of this argument see: Jared McBride, “Who’s Afraid of Ukrainian Nationalism?,” 
Kritika: Explorations in Russian and Eurasian History 17, no. 3 (Summer 2016): 647-63. 

38. This thesis has found its way into English-language publications; see Mat Babiak 
(edited by Paul Robert Magosci), “Ethnic Cleansing or Ethnic Cleansings? The Polish- 
Ukrainian civil war in Galicia-Volhynia,” Ukrainian Policy (co-published by Euromaidan 
Press): at ukrainianpolicy.com/ethnic-cleansing-or-ethnic-cleansings-the-polish-ukrai 
nian-civil-war-in-galicia-volhynia/ (last accessed March 28, 2016). 

39. Lebed, UPA, 53. 

40. Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, Ukrainian Resistance: The Story of the 
Ukrainian National Liberation Movement in Modern Times (New York, 1949), 79. 

41. Himka made a similar remark when discussing Ukrainian denial of the OUN-UPA’s 
participation in the Holocaust. John-Paul Himka, “Vyznannia popry znannia,” Krytyka 
7-8 (July-August 2010): 153-54. There is a history of Ukrainian nationalists denying in- 
volvement in mass murder while justifying the violence. A 1926 OUN publication (Surma) 
explained post-World War I anti-Jewish violence by “Jewish behavior toward the Ukrai- 
nian population, their Russifying and Polonizing mission” that “engendered the hatred of 
the Ukrainian population for the Jews and created the grounds for the pogroms, against 
which” Ukrainian forces were “helpless.” Quoted in Carynnyk, “Foes of our rebirth,” 317. 

42. Motyka, Ukrainska partyzantka, 311-12. 

43. According to Snyder, 50,000 in 1943 alone. “Causes,” 202. For an overview of the 
numbers involved, see Motyka, Ukrainska partyzantka, 410-13. 

44, TsDAHOU, f.57, op.4, spr.351, ark.9. 
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vacant posts left by Ukrainians in the German auxiliary forces (at least one 
thousand) and Soviet partisan units for protection and revenge. 

The OUN-UPA-planned ethnic cleansing continued unabated throughout 
summer 1943. The crescendo came on the night of July 11-12, 1943 when the 
UPA planned a highly coordinated attack (known among Poles as the “Peter 
and Paul action” for the holiday on which it occurred) against Polish villages 
in three raions: Kovel’, Khorokhiv, and Volodymyr-Volyns’kyi.*° Over one 
hundred localities were targeted in this action, and some 4,000 Poles were 
murdered. Finally, the last wave of attacks came in December 1943 before 
Shukhevych decided to move the cleansing operations to Galicia where tens 
of thousands more Galician Poles were murdered. Following the killings in 
Volhynia, the UPA-North group gave the order to “destroy all traces of the 
Poles” by “destroying all Polish churches and all other Polish places of wor- 
ship. Destroy all farm homes, so there is no evidence that anyone ever lived 
there.’“” 

These killings were no secret in Volhynia in 1943. Many historical sources 
on the occupation, from diaries to official Soviet and German reports, pro- 
vide details about the cleansing. Likewise, contemporaneous Soviet partisan 
reports from the area are littered with references to the violence. One late 
May report noted, “throughout villages in Stepan’, Derazhanaia, Rafalovka, 
Sarny, Vysotsk, Vladimirets, Klevan,’ and other raions, the nationalists are 
carrying out mass terror against the Polish population . . . the nationalists 
are not shooting the Poles but are using knives and axes to murder Poles ir- 
respective of age and gender.”“® Another report from April 1943 remarked, 
“The Ukrainian nationalists are carrying out bestial reprisals against the Pol- 
ish population with the goal of completely destroying the Polish population 
of Ukraine. In Tsuman’ raion, a sotnia (company) of nationalists was given 
the order on April 15, 1943 to destroy all of the Poles and burn down their 
villages.”“? Similarly, German reports from this time also noted the killings, 
as did reports from Polish military units.°° Eyewitness testimonies from post- 
Soviet investigations and Holocaust survivor collections in the west routinely 
reference these cleansing actions as well.*! 


45. Snyder, “Causes,” 223. 

46. Motyka, Ukrainska partyzantka, 331-35. 

47. Located at both: TSDAHOU, f.1, op.23, spr.931, ark.38 and DARO, f.R-30, op.2, spr.16, 
ark.94. As Naimark noted, “Ethnic cleansing involves not only the forced deportation of 
entire nations but the eradication of the memory of their presence.” Fires of Hatred, 192. 

48. Vasyl’ Behma report from May 28, 1943 to Nikita Khrushchev and Timofii Strokach: 
TsDAHOU, f.1, op.22, spr.75, ark.37-43. 

49. Ivan Shitov March 30 report to Strokach, amended and relayed by Strokach to 
Khrushchev on April 21, 1943, see TSDAHOU, f.1, op.23, spr.523, ark.44. There are many 
more references to the killings in other reports, see TSDAHOU, f.1, op.22, spr.49, ark.12; 
TsDAHOU, f.1, op.22, spr.55, ark.46; TsDAHOU, f.1, op.22, spr.507, ark.50. 

50. On these German reports see Tadeusz Piotrowski, Genocide and Rescue in Wotyn: 
Recollections of the Ukrainian Nationalist Ethnic Cleansing Campaign against the Poles 
during World War II (Jefferson, 2000), 206-14; Karel C. Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair: Life 
and Death in Ukraine under Nazi Rule (Cambridge, Mass, 2004), 287. On the Polish reports, 
Piotrowski, Genocide and Rescue, 193-205. 

51. For Soviet Extraordinary State Commission (ChGK) references to violence against 
Poles in Sarny and Oleksandriia (now Rivne) raions, see GARF, f.7021, op.71, d.41, 1.94; 
GARF, f.7021, op.71, d.70, 1.11; and recently declassified post-war Soviet trials that refer- 
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Not all Volhynian Ukrainians supported the murder of their Polish neigh- 
bors. Some Ukrainians warned their Polish peers of impending OUN-UPA 
attacks, hid Poles, and helped them escape from Volhynia.*” Even in the Li- 
uboml’ area (the focus of the next section), Poles acknowledged how Ukrai- 
nian neighbors helped them survive. In Ostrivky, Czestaw Kuwatek explained, 
“There were also incidents in which the Ukrainians behaved decently toward 
the Poles ... two Ukrainian families ... sheltered my uncle’s family for about 
three days after the attack and then took them to Wilczy Przew6z, where they 
could cross the Bug river.”*? Moreover, a few Ukrainian leaders, including re- 
ligious authorities and organizations, protested against the killings, though 
their declarations accomplished little.°* Calls for restraint did not stem the 
tide of violence. 


The Liuboml’ Killings: Anatomy of an 
UPA Ethnic Cleansing Episode 


Inow turn to how the OUN-UPA directed and organized ethnic cleansing cam- 
paign in the Liuboml’ region. Following the OUN’s Third Conference in Febru- 
ary 1943, Kliachkivs’ kyi and Shukhevych began to give orders to OUN cadres 
to form the new nationalist army, still called OUN-SD at this time. A young 
Volhynian OUN-B leader in the Kovel’ area, Iurii Stel’mashchuk, was one of 
several who received this order.*° He was also told by OUN leader Vasyl’ Ivakhiv 
to recruit as many as possible in each raion to join the UPA and to begin stock- 
piling weapons. Throughout February and March 1943, Stel‘mashchuk was 
able to build an early incarnation of what would become the voenna okruha 
(a military district or VO) “Turiv,” a UPA operational group within the larger 
UPA-North (UPA-Pivnich) military district formation. Eventually, “Turiv” 
would become responsible for overseeing the Volodymyrets and Kovel’ areas 
in north-west Volyn’ oblast.*” Stel‘’mashchuk named his new hrupa (group, 
roughly battalion size), “Ozero.”°* It consisted of roughly 500 soldiers in spring 
1943, and contained three zahiny (detachments, roughly company-size).°? 
Stel’mashchuk put one of these zahin, named “Buh,” under the command of 


ence the killing of Poles see HDA SBU (Rivne), spr.R-6426, spr.13169, spr.17009. For refer- 
ences to the ethnic cleansing of Poles in the USC Shoah Collection: Testimonies of Jacob 
Nagiel #15645; Shirman Grigorii #29420; Edith (Ida) Kimelman #47959; Avram (Niuma) 
Anapol’skii #32206; Vera Shchetinkova #45238; Ferdynand Martynowicz #49047. 

52. For some examples, see Leon Popek, ed., Wotyrski testament (Lublin, 1997), 97, 
109, 115-16, 139, 155-56; Jerzy Debski and Leon Popek, Okrutna przestroga (Lublin, 1997), 
107, 208; Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair, 296-97. 

53. Piotrowski, Genocide, 83-4. 

54. Prusin, “Revolution,” 529. 

55. For a list of early UPA units in winter and spring 1943, see Marchuk, Komandyr 
UPA-Pivnich, 41. 

56. For more on Stel’mashchuk see Marchuk, Komandyr UPA-Pivnich, 36; McBride, 
““® Sea of Blood and Tears,’” 271-76. 

57. For a sanitized history of the Turiv group leaving out ethnic cleansing, see V. No- 
vak, “V Pivnichnozakhidnia okruha ‘Tuiv,’ in Yevhen Shtendera, ed., Litopys UPA, Tom 5 
(Toronto, 1984), 96-134. 

58. “Ozero” is also described at times as a zahin. 

59. HDA SBU, spr.22085, ark.43-44. 
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Ivan Klymchak—a former assistant commander of the officer’s school in the 
German-run 103rd mobile police battalion in Volyn’ oblast.°° Many soldiers 
in this zahin had served under Klymchak in the 103rd battalion and deserted 
with him. In late May, Stel’mashchuk created an officer’s school where at least 
fifty people would be trained at a time for service in the army. Throughout all 
of these preparations there was little actual fighting done. Only in mid-July 
did this division have its first encounter with Soviet partisans.*! 

That summer also saw another development. In June 1943, Kliachkivs'kyi, 
commander of the UPA at this time, called Stel’mashchuk to meet with him 
in the Kolki area and report on his division’s progress. During this meeting, 
Stel’mashchuk recalled how “Klym Savur [Kliachkivs’kyi] personally gave 
me the secret directive from the OUN-B central provid about the complete 
physical destruction of the Polish population to be carried out in western 
Ukraine.” Following this meeting, Stel’mashchuk wrote to Lebed telling 
him that Kliachkivs'kyi “imparted to me a secret directive in the matter of 
a complete, universal, physical liquidation of the Polish people. ... ”°? Ul- 
timately, Stel’mashchuk chose Klymchak’s kurin' (battalion), known by 
Klymchak’s pseudonym “Lysyi” at this point, to wipe out Polish villages in 
the Liuboml’ region, including the villages of Ostrivky (Ostréwki in Polish), 
Volia Ostrovetska (Wola Ostrowiecka), Iahotyn (Jagodzin), Kuti (Kuty or Katy), 
and Iankivtsi (Jankowce).™ Then in late August, after preparations were com- 


60. Klymchak is also known as “Pavliuk” and “Lysyi” and his zahin is also called 
“Pyliavtsi” in some documents. 

61. HDA SBU, spr.22085, ark.45. 

62. Two different interrogation sessions revealed information about this meeting and 
directive. In Stel’mashchuk’s arrest file there is a February 20, 1945 interrogation where he 
mentions the Kolki meeting with Savur, although he does not mention the Polish directive 
explicitly. The trial summary from August 6 does however note the orders to kill Poles. In 
a February 28 interrogation there is an explicit reference to the directive and this source 
is quoted in the text. For the February 20, 1945 testimony, see HDA SBU, spr.22085, ark.45, 
940b-95. For the February 28, 1945 testimony, see the original copy at GARF, f.9478, op.1, 
d.399, 1.18 and copies in Ukraine at HDA SBU, f.13, op.65, spr.S-9079, tom 1, ark.168—9 and 
f.5, spr.67424. The Litopys UPA collection also has copies of the February 9, 20, 22, 23 and 
June 20 interrogations. Oleksandr Ishchuk and S.A. Kokin, eds., Litopys UPA, New Series, 
Vol. 9 (Toronto, 2007), 430-53. 

63. See the June 24, 1943 letter from Stel’mashchuk to Lebed in HDA SBU, spr.11315, 
t.1, ch.2, ark.16. I and other authors have not been able to review this file directly due to 
recent archival restrictions. Nonetheless, the file has been cited by Vladyslav Nakonech- 
nyi, formerly the director of the Communist Party Archive in Luts’k. Nakonechnyi had 
access to this file and regularly cited it in his work. Polish academic and non-academic 
writers have also cited and reproduced documents from this file. For further background, 
see Katchanovski, “Ethnic Cleansing,” 5—6,9-11. For Nakonechnyi see V.A. Nakonech- 
nyi, Volyn’—kryvave pole viiny (Ternopil’, 2006), 104—5,116-7,126. For Polish works see 
Wiadystaw Filar, Przed akcjq “Wista” byt Wotyn (Warsaw, 1997), 33-7; Piotrowski, Geno- 
cide, 180; Grzegorz Motyka, Od rzezi wotynskiej do Akcji “Wista”: Konflikt polsko-ukrainski 
1943-1947 (Krak6w, 2011), 130. It bears emphasis that well-respected Polish historian 
Grzegorz Motyka uses this document. 

64. On connections between Stel’mashchuk and Lysyi see HDA SBU, spr.22085, 
ark.44; HDA SBU, spr.11315, t.1, ch.2, ark.16. There is some confusion regarding whether 
this was a zahin or kurin, Stel’mashchuk mentioned putting Klymchak in charge of 
the “Buh” zahin initially in spring 1943, but in late summer, all participants mentioned 
operating in a kurin’ under Lysyi or Klymchak. For background on the Lysyi zahin, see 
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plete, another commander in the Turiv operational group, Mykola Iakymchuk 
(“Oleh”) relayed the final orders to begin the attack on Poles in the raions of 
Holoby, Kovel’, Sedlyshche, Matseiv, and Liuboml’.®° 

Though the attacks on Ostrivky and Volia Ostrovetska have been detailed 
in a number of Polish publications, little was known and subsequently writ- 
ten about the perpetrators of this violence except that they came from the 
Lysyi kurin’.©° Fortunately, new archival records reveal the identities of these 
men, showing that a number of policemen from the Krymne and Zabolottia 
auxiliary police forces were active in this campaign. Two members from 
these police forces who provided extensive post-war testimony on the opera- 
tion were Stepan Redesha, a former police leader in Zabolottia, and Pylyp 
Rybachuk, a policeman who served in the Krymne and Zabolottia forces. 
Both Rybachuk and Redesha joined the UPA after their tenure in the police— 
Rybachuk became a rank-and-file member, while Redesha was a platoon 
leader. Pylyp Rybachuk provided important information on the size and or- 
ganization of the groups involved: “Our [UPA] sotnia [company] was based in 
the forest near the village of Kukuriky. In total, in the forest, we had about two 
to three sotni of armed OUN-B bandits. In preparation for the reprisal against 
the Poles, other armed OUN-B groups came to our encampment, as well as 
about 100 people from various villages, including Krymne. They brought axes 
with them for participation in the pogrom against the Polish village.”°* Ryba- 
chuk’s testimony indicates that the UPA used their own pre-existing units, 
as well as local OUN-B cadres and civilians armed with farm implements, for 
the attacks. 

Concerning this latter group, the OUN-B and UPA leadership recruited a 
number of men from Krymne to participate in the cleansing of Poles. Artem 
Bubela, the former Krymne policeman whose encounter with Sikorskii be- 
gan this article, was one of them, told to bring an ax to the meeting point.°° 
Though Bubela managed to escape recruitment because of what he claimed 
was an injured leg, other Krymne residents were less fortunate. On the day of 


Volodymyr Koval’chuk, “Taemnytsi Pol’ovoi Sumky ‘Klym Savur’ (za materialamy SBU),” 
Mandrivets,’ no.5 (Sept./Oct. 2012), 62; Oleksandr Denyshchuk, ed. Borot' ba UPA proty 
niemts' kykh okupantiv. Khronolohiia podii. U 2-kh tomakh. T.1: Volyn’ (Rivne, 2008), 263- 
64, 275, 291, 295. 

65. HDA SBU, spr.22085, ark.46. 

66. On Ostrowki and Wola Ostrowiecka in Polish literature, see Leon Popek and An- 
drzej Krzystof Kunert, Ostrowki: Wolynskie Ludobojstwo (Warsaw, 2011); Leon Popek, 
Wotynski testament. Wtadystaw Filar, Wolyn 1939-1944 (Torun, 2003), 99-100; Motyka, 
Od rzezi wotynskiej, 146-50; Grzegorz Rakowski, Wotyn Przewodnik krajoznawczo- 
historyczny po Ukrainie Zachodniej (Pruszkéw, 2005), 55-56. For the relevant Siemazsko 
entries, see Siemaszko, Ludobdjstwo, 492-96, 502-10, 513-52. On the exhumation in 1992, 
Roman Madro, “Badania masowych grobow ludnosci polskiej zamordowanej przez na- 
cjonalistow ukrainskich w roku 1943 w powiecie lubomelskim. Czes¢ II—Przebieg i wy- 
niki ekshumacji w Ostr6wkach,” Archiwum Medycyny Sqdowej i Kryminologii, tom 43, no.1 
(Krakow, 1993), 64-78. 

67. For extensive discussion of these police forces see Chapter 3 in McBride, “‘A Sea 
of Blood and Tears,” 183-257. 

68. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 5, ark.136. 

69. It is unclear from the documentation whether Bubela lied about his participation. 
See HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 4, ark.187 and HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 5, ark.41-2. 
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the meeting, Bubela reported seeing his neighbors, Emel’ian Ziniuk and Pan- 
teleimon Kits, with axes as they headed into the woods. Also in this group was 
another Krymne resident, a young farmer, Fedot Kushk, who was twenty-three 
years old. Unlike Bubela, Kushk had not served in the police.” Vasilii Sikor- 
skii, age 27, was also present. He was recruited personally by the local OUN-B 
Krymne leader and former policeman, Aleksei Gritsiuk.”! In total, Bubela and 
Kushk estimated some 40 Krymne civilians were enlisted for the operation.” 
The men left Krymne with the local OUN-B leaders and first stopped in an area 
outside of Smoliari, south of Krymne where they met more armed OUN-B sol- 
diers. According to Kushk, the OUN-B member did not explain why they had 
gathered and what they were going to do.” 

The reason the UPA recruited these locals, according to Rybachuk, was 
because “the OUN-B did not have enough men” to conduct the operation. Ry- 
bachuk explained that those gathered by the local OUN-B cadres “were used to 
participating in these types of reprisals.” These men “worked on their farms” 
as their regular occupation and when the time came for them to participate, 
the OUN-B simply “told them where to go and they sprung to action.” How- 
ever, other than occasional participation in ethnic cleansing, these were ordi- 
nary peasants who were not politically aligned with the OUN-UPA’s agenda, 
nor were they members of any other Ukrainian nationalist organization. 

After the layover in Smoliari, the reinforced group travelled further south 
and stopped in the Stara Huta village on Friday, August 27, 1943. Here they met 
with more OUN-B soldiers, some of whom had served the Germans. Sikorskii 
noted, “Some of the bandits wore German uniforms and were carrying machine 
guns and rifles.” After spending the night in Stara Huta, the group marched 
deeper into the forest and stopped at the village of Kukuriky where they biv- 
ouacked on Saturday night, August 28, 1943. Somewhere near Kukuriky, Ryba- 
chuk instructed his godson, Stepan Shava, to leave the group and head home. 
He later told investigators, “I did not want my godson to participate in this 
bloody action.””° It was no secret to Rybachuk what would happen next. 

On Sunday, August 29, 1943, the group came to their last stop at the vil- 
lage of Polapy in Liuboml’ raion. In Polapy, the group rendezvoused with the 
final unit of armed men, some of whom included former local policemen.” 
In total, there were now roughly 500 of them. While in Polapy, townspeople 
invited the men to celebrate a religious holiday.’ Villagers dressed up for the 
occasion and prepared a large celebration in the town square replete with 
food and dancing. Rybachuk recalled, “The locals brought us food. We all ate 
warm chicken. We relaxed all day long in this village.”’”? In the town square, 


70. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 22, ark.26. 

71. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 22, ark.161. 

72. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 4, ark.187; tom 22, ark.26. 
73. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 22, ark.29. 

74. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 5, ark.136. 

75. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 22, ark.161—62. 

76. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 5, ark.137. 

77. Popek, Ostrowki, 99,122-23,135-36. 
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the men danced with locals into the night. After a day of leisure, drink, food 
and celebration, the battalion then headed west in the evening towards the 
Polish villages.®° 

With their bellies full of warm food and alcohol coursing through their 
veins, the men marched through Volhynian forests deep into the night. Both 
Rybachuk and Zeniuk recalled the last stretch of their journey. Rybachuk 
said, “We went, I remember, though a large forest overgrown with shrubbery 
and hazelnut trees. We were exhausted.”®! Zeniuk added, “I remember the 
forest was very dense and we broke into single file—one after the other. We 
travelled slowly. Then at dawn, maybe four in the morning, we arrived at the 
Polish village.”®? They had arrived at Volia Ostrovetska—a village that con- 
tained 79 Polish families and roughly 500 people. Not a single participant 
remembered the name of any of the Polish villages after the war. 

At the edge of the village, the men stopped and prepared for their attack. 
Parts of the battalion were sent to nearby villages, while a larger group gath- 
ered near Volia Ostrovetska to receive further instruction. One person in this 
larger group, Kushk, recalled the situation: “When we arrived at the village, 
the OUN bandits told us that they are going to kill the Poles and our job is to 
stand guard around the village and make sure no one escapes.” He also said 
that since the OUN-B did not trust civilians like him, they left an OUN-B mem- 
ber with this group to guard them.® Sikorskii explained how the attack was 
organized: “There the bandits broke us into groups. In one group were two to 
three men with axes and in other groups were men with firearms. Part of the 
unit was to encircle the village. Then the organized groups were to head in 
and begin to destroy the Poles.”°* Rybachuk added, “The signal to begin the 
attack was three red flares .. . after the flares [were fired], the bandits should 
begin to enter the homes and kill the Poles, including the elderly, women, and 
children.”®° 

After three red flares lit up the August dawn sky above the homes of the 
Polish families, the massacre commenced. Rybachuk recalled that as soon as 
the killing started he heard “screams, wailing and prayers” emanating from 
the villages.®° The smaller groups “... went from home to home and knocked 
on the doors. When the Poles opened the door, they sprang into the homes 
and hacked the Poles to death with their axes.”°’ Sikorskii was in one of these 
groups:” ... 1 went with Fedor Chikun into two Polish homes. In the first home 
lived an elderly couple whom I killed with my ax. I killed the elderly man by 


80. In a similar account, Oleksandr Povshuk recalled how the UPA held a banquet be- 
fore attacking Polish villages in June 1943 in the Rivne area. TSDAHOU, f.57, op.4, spr.344, 
ark.118. 

81. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 5, ark.137. 

82. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 22, ark.186. 

83. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 22, ark.30. 

84. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 22, ark.162. 

85. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 5, ark.138. 

86. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 5, ark.138. Note similar victim and perpetrator testi- 
mony on the flares recorded decades apart. Compare Rybachuk’s testimony from Soviet 
archives with that of Maria Pendel, a Polish survivor. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 5, ark.138 
and Popek, Wotynski testament, 115-16 (translated in Piotrowski, Genocide, 89). 
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axing him in the head and then I did the same thing to the woman. Gritsiuk 
[the OUN-B leader] was in the home with me and Fedot Chikun—he forced us 
to kill the Poles.” Sikorskii continued, “We then went to the second Polish 
home. In the doorway, Fedot Chikun killed a girl with his ax and then went 
into the home. I followed after him. In the home, a young Polish woman at- 
tacked him with an ax, but I was able to push her over. While she was on the 
ground, or rather the floor, Fedot Chikun killed her with his ax.”®° 

The Ukrainians killed Poles in other ways, too. Sikorskii claimed, “Isawa 
former policeman from Mokroe, the name I forgot [Pavel Avramuk], take two 
or three girls from their home and throw them alive into the well, and then 
he fired into the well, killing them.”®? Fedot Chikun reported the same types 
of killing: “I personally saw how young men, the names I don’t remember, 
threw still-living children into the well.”®° Anyone who tried to escape was 
shot by the men surrounding the village. One participant accused Rybachuk 
of shooting a man and woman as they tried to escape. Rybachuk denied the 
charge.”! 

By the time the UPA had completed its killings in Volia Ostrovetska, ac- 
cording to Rybachuk, “There were the bodies of murdered children, women, 
the elderly and men in or by every single home.”® Sikorskii recounted, “The 
bloody action continued for a few hours. It was already morning by the time 
all of the Poles were killed and all of their belongings had been stolen. The 
bandits then lit the village on fire.”?? Chikun confirmed these events: “When 
we arrived at the village, the bandits instructed us that they would kill the 
Poles and we would then collect all the possessions of those murdered.” The 
UPA members brought matches with them to light the homes ablaze. When 
some of the men refused to light the homes on fire, the soldiers fired on the 
homes and the village began to burn.” 

Following the destruction of Volia Ostrovetska, they moved on to the next 
village, Ostrivky. In Ostrivky, the killings resembled German actions against 
the Volhynian Jewish population in which a number of these men had already 
participated from 1941 to 1943. While some were killed in their homes, the 
UPA gathered the rest of the population in the town square not far from the 
school under the pretense of a meeting. The Poles learned their fate here and 
many began to pray and others to cry and scream.*° Afterwards, the UPA took 
a group of men and children to prepared pits near the church. Antoni Ulewicz, 
age 21, was in this group: 


They told me to go toward Trusiuk’s barnyard, where they were murdering 
the Poles who had been led out of the school. After a while, a Banderowiec 
[OUN-B nationalist] whom I recognized came riding up on a horse. I said 
‘Good morning’ to him, but there was no reply. At Trusiuk’s, I saw a pit in 
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which naked people were lying. I was told to lie down with them . . . Three 
Ukrainians stood over us ... Among them was someone I knew. I began to 
beg him to kill me with a bullet, rather than an axe or some other instru- 
ment. Julian [a Polish friend] heard me and said, ‘You’d be better off praying 
because there’s no use talking to him. They’re animals, not people.’ ... After 
a moment of reflection, the Ukrainian acquaintance came up to the ditch, 
gave me his hand, and told me to get up.” 


The acquaintance then led him to a hiding spot in a tunnel where Antoni re- 
mained until the end of the massacre. 

Unlike the Jewish killings of 1941-42, the UPA did not have enough am- 
munition and weapons to shoot everyone. Instead, Poles were often put into 
pits and then hacked to death with axes, pitchforks and saws. While the UPA 
killed the men, other soldiers took women and children from the church 
area to the northeast in the direction of the village Sokol.?* Prior to the mur- 
der of women, a man on horseback, presumably one of the kurin’ leaders, 
Klymchak or Stel'mashchuk, came before the group and “read an order which 
condemned the Poles to death by shooting.””? Janina Martosifska was in this 
group and recounted her harrowing experience: 


When we reached the destination, the two women pleaded again for our 
safety. Another [Ukrainian] replied, ‘In 1918 you did this to us.’ Then all hell 
broke loose. They drove us from the clearing into a field of stubble. There, 
they took a few people at a time, made them lie down, and shot them. Entire 
families of women and children were brought out. I waited until I could go 
with my own family, which was large and included my father’s three sisters 
with their children... I was 14, my brother was 12, and my mother, Marianna, 
was in the last weeks of her pregnancy ... There were about 300 to 400 of us 
in all, mostly women and children from Ostrowki, but also a few from Wola 
Ostrowiecka. One of the Ukrainians killed half of us. His comrades snickered 
on the side at his courage. Finally, he got fed up, threw down his rifle and 
said, ‘Since I’m doing all the killing, the entire responsibility will fall on 
me. Then a few more of them came over, and they continued the killing. Not 
many of us remained alive, and now it was our turn. We went to our death 
together. We lay down on the ground: I, next to my mother and brother, and 
next to us, our aunts with the boys... The boys did not want to lie down and 
began to cry hysterically. Both of my aunts begged them to lie down but they 
wailed all the louder. I will remember their frightening screams for the rest of 
my life. There was a shot, and one of the children was silenced; then another 
shot, and the other child was stilled, as well. I prayed, ‘God grant that he will 
kill me, rather than wound me.”° 


The few survivors from the Ostrivky executions have Germans to thank 
for their survival. A German unit came to investigate what was happening 
during the killings and this caused the UPA to speed up its executions in 


97. Popek, Wotynski testament, 155-56 (translated in Piotrowski, Genocide, 87). For 
other examples of victims recognizing their killers as neighbors see Popek, Ostrowki, 
122-23. 

98. Note matching perpetrator and victim testimony. Zeniuk recounted shootings into 
pits, see HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 5, ark.187. For witness testimonies on the same shoot- 
ings, see the Kuwatek family (Janina and Czestaw) in Piotrowski, Genocide, 83-86. 
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Sokot, leading a number of victims to only be wounded. Still, the UPA had 
murdered almost everyone and plundered all the homes in Ostrivky. Then 
the UPA set the village on fire and left. Following the operation, Klymchak 
reported to his superiors: “I liquidated all Poles from young to old. I burned 
all the buildings and took the possessions and livestock for the needs of the 
battalion.”! 

By the end of August 30, 1943, the UPA had wiped these two Polish vil- 
lages off the map—villages that had existed since the sixteenth century. The 
UPA killed over 1,000 Poles in this single operation. Although every man but 
one interrogated by Soviet authorities denied participating in the violence, it 
is clear that men from all three groups—the UPA, the OUN-B, and civilians— 
were involved in the killing in some fashion. At this time there is no direct evi- 
dence to determine the role of either UPA leaders Stel’mashchuk or Klymchak 
on the day of the massacres, but we can also assume that both were pres- 
ent given that they organized the operation.’ It is not known if they par- 
ticipated directly in the killings.!% If they did not kill any Poles, however, it 
would not be surprising since leaders were able to insulate themselves from 
participating in actual violence, while directing those with less authority to 
kill. For example, platoon leader Stepan Redesha claimed he “did not killa 
single Pole,” but acknowledged, “As a result of my orders many Poles were 
killed.” 

In the following decades, local Ukrainians referred to this area as “the 
Field of Dead Bodies.” This field of dead bodies would not be recognized nor 
memorialized for decades until Poles came back to claim and remember their 
dead in the 1980s. 


Disaggregating Perpetrators and Motivations 


The following section reviews four contributions of this paper. First, evidence 
presented here indicates that OUN-UPA leaders organized massacres in Vol- 
hynia. This was a well-coordinated operation. Consider again the documenta- 
tion: the leader of the entire UPA, Kliachkivs’kyi, gave orders to UPA leaders 
to cleanse Volhynia of Poles. Stel’mashchuk, a UPA commander, substanti- 
ated these orders and his transmission of them to his subordinate battalion 
commander, Klymchak. There is also extensive testimony from rank-and-file 
members of the UPA and low-level leaders (NCO-types) of Klymchak’s involve- 
ment in organizing the cleansing of Poles in the Liuboml’ region. Therefore, 
it would be difficult to consider violence against Poles in Ostrivky and Volia 
Ostrovetska as mere coincidence. Yet the prevailing trend in Ukrainian histo- 


101. Popek, Ostrowki, 106, 117, 137; Piotrowski, Genocide, 86, 90; Siemaszko, Ludo- 
bojstwo, 506. 
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riography is that there was no ethnic cleansing campaign at all, or that the 
cleansing was a peasant civil war that lacked structure, continuity, or any 
discernible pattern.'°° 

Second, this analysis disaggregates categories of participants in the 
ethnic cleansing of Poles and allows us to go beyond the labeling of perpe- 
trators as simply “nationalists,” an approach typical in much of the previ- 
ous research. There were three general groups involved in the killings: UPA 
soldiers, OUN-B members, and civilians. Further, closer inspection of these 
groups shows that even they were not politically or biographically homog- 
enous. For example, the UPA organized killings, but the ranks of the UPA 
were not solely comprised of long-term nationalists who joined the OUN dur- 
ing the interwar period. Take for example Redesha, who was apolitical and 
had no connection to the nationalists before the war. He found himself in 
the auxiliary police largely out of anger for the repression his family experi- 
enced under the Soviets in 1939-1941.'°” Redesha joined with the UPA in the 
spring of 1943 alongside most of his police unit who, like him, had nowhere to 
go after the Germans disbanded the police. Likewise, Pylyp Rybachuk, also 
a low-ranking policeman, did not have a political background.!°* Although 
there were so-called professional revolutionaries in the UPA who were eager 
to carry out violence against Poles in Volhynia, there was also a spectrum of 
participants who were not nationalists at all. 

Similarly, during spring and summer of 1943, demarcations between the 
OUN-B and UPA remained in flux. In some places the OUN-B, which initially 
was considered a political organization, had already become the UPA; in oth- 
ers, both existed simultaneously. Given the evidence in this case, it appears 
that OUN-B members from Krymne probably remained in their home villages 
and maintained contact with the UPA. One participant, Tkachuk, empha- 
sized this distinction by noting certain Krymne OUN-B members were not in 
the UPA “Baida” unit, but were rather only “in connection with them and 
met up with the bandit groups for participation in pogroms against the Pol- 
ish population.”!°? Though there were many former policemen in the OUN-B, 
they were not the only members, given that the Krymne OUN-B included both 
former police leaders like Andrei Gritsiuk, and men who had not served in 
the police like Timofei Pototskii."° This again demonstrates that there were 
a variety of participants from diverse backgrounds with different degrees of 
radicalization that ended up in the OUN and participated in violence. 

Lastly, there were hundreds of civilians from the Ratne and Liuboml’ re- 
gions who were recruited solely for the operation by the UPA. Recruitment 


106. A notable exception to this trend is Thor Il’iushyn’s balanced and well-researched 
publications. 

107. For more discussion of Redesha, see McBride, “‘A Sea of Blood and Tears,” 
235-45. 

108. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 22, ark.163. 

109. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 28, ark.175-76. 

110. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 22, ark.162. 

111. Itis possible to extend this discussion to the role of the OUN’s security service, the 
SB. In this operation, the SB and UPA worked together, despite the SB’s separate command 
structure. The Krymne SB included former policemen, as well as civilians. 
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was not an anomaly, as the UPA undertook this type of measure whenever 
they did not have enough manpower for an operation.'!* These were the men 
the UPA told to bring their axes to a meeting place, with few other instruc- 
tions. Most of these men claimed they had no idea what they were going to do 
until they reached the Polish villages, as Sikorskii’s account demonstrates: 
“... the bandits did not tell us anything in the beginning, only that we have 
arrived at a Polish village and we need to kill the Poles since the Poles are kill- 
ing Ukrainians. There was nothing we could do since we were subordinated 
to the bandits.”!” Still, it is difficult to believe that after two days of intermin- 
gling with nationalist units these men had no idea where they were going 
until the last moment, further evidenced by the fact Rybachuk told his godson 
to go home during the journey. It would also be wrong to envision the civilians 
as men who had not yet participated in any violence, since a number of them 
had already served in the police as well. Again, this detailed information pro- 
vides a more complex picture of the peasants: some were former policemen, 
some had already participated in ethnic cleansing, and for some this was the 
first time they were involved in violence at all. This disaggregation of actors’ 
varied backgrounds and trajectories echoes similar findings from Omer Bar- 
tov’s work on the Galician city of Buchach. Like the microhistorical analysis 
provided here, Bartov shows that within a community of perpetrators, there 
can be a diversity of backgrounds and motives for participation.‘ 

Third, this article cautions against the blanket application of the “triple 
occupation thesis” (or in some cases, the “double occupation thesis”), made 
prominent originally by Jan Gross and more recently and importantly by 
Timothy Snyder in Black Earth and Bloodlands.'“ These scholars emphasize 
the need to examine internal conflicts and local violence in the borderlands 
through the lens of the triple occupation of their changing governments (So- 
viet, German, and Soviet again). They argue that the rapid succession of brutal 
regimes each empowered different sections of communities to take out frus- 
trations against neighbors and enemies, and produced ruptures and griev- 
ances in society that ultimately generated more violence. Further, they assert 
that the murderous programs of the Soviets and Germans created a mental 
framework through which nationalists could conceive of mass violence like 


112. Motyka has discussed a similar situation: in the summer of 1943 the UPA gathered 
men from the village of Janowka for an action against Gaj, ordering them to bring axes 
and pitchforks. Grzegorz Motyka, Cien Ktyma Sawura: Polsko-ukrainski konflikt pamieci 
(Gdansk, 2013), 98. For another example, see the testimony of Adam Demchuk, a Kostopil’ 
raion resident, participating, perhaps under compulsion, in the Ivanova Dolyna action 
HDA SBU, f.13, spr.1020, ark.15—22. On the issue of forced recruitment by the OUN-UPA, 
see McBride, “‘A Sea of Blood and Tears,’” 258-313. 

113. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 22, ark.163. 

114. Omer Bartov, “Wartime Lies and Other Testimonies: Jewish-Christian Rela- 
tions in Buczacz, 1939-1944,” East European Politics and Societies 25, no.3 (August 2011): 
486-511. 

115. For recent works see Timothy Snyder, Black Earth: The Holocaust as History and 
Warning (New York, 2015), 152, 156, 165, 214; Snyder, Bloodlands: Europe Between Hitler 
and Stalin (New York, 2010), 196, 485n20; Snyder, Reconstruction of Nations, 154-78; Jan T. 
Gross, Neighbors: The Destruction of the Jewish Community of Jedwabne, Poland (Prince- 
ton, 2001). 
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ethnic cleansing. Finally, the “opportunistic collaborator,” the prototypical 
perpetrator according to these scholars, is said to take advantage of each to- 
talitarian regime and voluntarily collaborate in violence time and again as a 
means to self-sustain and profit.! 

Numerous problems exist with such an injudicious application of this 
framework. First, the argument that processes of extreme ethnicization, ra- 
cialization, and nationalization which accompanied both the Soviet and Ger- 
man occupations had an effect on the imagination of OUN-B leaders is true, 
but only to an extent. As presented herein, evidence demonstrates that the 
OUN-UPA leaders embraced the idea of violence against ethnic enemies in 
both ideology and practice long before the Soviet occupation of 1939 and the 
German occupation of Volhynia in 1941.'” Additionally, one of the key archi- 
tects of ethnic cleansing, Dmytro Kliachkivs’kyi, did not participate in any 
German mass shootings, and although Iurii Stel’mashchuk served briefly in 
a militia under the Germans, there is little reason to assume this experience 
was formative in teaching him how to kill.""° Likewise, key Volhynian nation- 
alist leaders like Iakiv Busel or Leonid Stupnyts’kyi, among others, also did 
not learn to kill from Germans during the occupation. It was not necessary for 
them to watch massacres of Jews in order to destroy a Polish village. 

Similarly, concerning the “opportunistic collaborator,” there is also no evi- 
dence in this case of widespread shared collaboration in police forces from the 
Soviet to German occupation in Volhynia. As demonstrated in this example, 
none of the policemen present in the Liuboml’ massacre, nor any of the other 
major operations in Volhynia, can be linked to participating in violence in the 
Soviet police from 1939-1941. This is easier to understand when considering 
that the OUN-B and the Germans ensured that this overlap in collaboration 
did not happen in the summer of 1941 by killing every communist and former 
Soviet official possible." As a result, we cannot make causal connections and 
“presumptions of continuity” between rank-and-file OUN-UPA as members of 
the Soviet police in 1939-1941, and members of the Nazi auxiliary police, as 


116. On the collaborator trope, Gross, Neighbors, 117, 156; Marci Shore, “Conversing 
with Ghosts: Jedwabne, Zydokomuna, and Totalitarianism,” Kritika: Explorations in Rus- 
sian and Eurasian History 6, no.2 (June 2005): 352; John Connelly, Mark Roseman, Andriy 
Portnov, Michael David-Fox, and Timothy Snyder, “Timothy Snyder, Bloodlands: Europe 
Between Hitler and Stalin,” Journal of Genocide Research 13, no.3 (September 2011): 350; 
Timothy Snyder, “What We Need to Know About the Holocaust,” New York Review of 
Books, September 30, 2010, 81. For criticism of this trope see McBride, “‘A Sea of Blood 
and Tears,’” 250-51. 

117. Snyder, “Causes,” 209. Snyder made the argument that the OUN-B infiltrated the 
Soviet police from 1939-1941 and thus gathered experience about specific methods and 
possibilities of mass violence. There is little evidence, however, that the OUN-B success- 
fully infiltrated the Soviet police to any serious degree and it is unclear why OUN-B leaders 
needed Soviet experience to understand the potential efficacy of mass violence to achieve 
political goals. 

118. McBride, “‘A Sea of Blood and Tears,’” 267-78. Stel’mashchuk did serve briefly in 
an early militia in Zhytoymr in the summer of 1941, but there is no evidence of his partici- 
pation in mass killings under the Germans. HDA SBU, spr.22085, ark.26-9. 

119. Extensive archival research, including an analysis ofover 1,000 policemen, shows 
hardly any personnel overlap. McBride, “‘A Sea of Blood and Tears,’” 97-115, 278-99. 
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a means to explain violence.'”° Snyder himself admits that “double collabora- 
tion,” which although he believes it was “widespread,” should be the “topic 
of a detailed empirical study.”!”! This article presents an empirical challenge 
to this idea, though further micro-historical work is needed.' 

Of course, there were some former auxiliary police members who par- 
ticipated in the Holocaust under the Germans and later in violence as UPA 
members. However, here, too, the connection between both forms of partici- 
pation should not be overstated. The argument is made that the Holocaust 
“transformed Ukrainian boys in Volhynia into the kind of men they could 
never have been otherwise,” and that this transformation was crucial in pro- 
viding the manpower necessary for ethnic cleansing.!”? Yet it should not be 
assumed that participation in the Holocaust somehow caused participation 
in ethnic cleansing. Many policemen (and seasoned killers) ended up in the 
UPA because they lacked choices once their police service ended (like Ryba- 
chuk) or because the UPA forcibly recruited (or impressed) them to join, not 
simply because they had “blood on their hands,” which some argue desen- 
sitized them to further killing.’** We know that some brutalized policemen 
simply went home after their police tenure, which shows that brutalization 
in and of itself does not necessarily lead to more violence.’ Therefore, the 
proximity of overlapping mass violence episodes should not overshadow local 
situational factors and mechanisms by which violence can be generated. The 
OUN-UPA either found or created killers irrespective of their participation in 
the Holocaust. 

This leads us to a fourth contribution of this paper: the OUN-UPA used 
various methods to entice men to kill. This could have been through ideology, 
coercion from OUN-UPA leaders, or provision of goods for joining in violence. 
For example, there is some evidence OUN-UPA leaders created an ideological 
framework through which some rank and file leaders perceived the violence. 
As Redesha, a platoon leader, noted, “We burned Polish settlements so there 
would be no trace of their existence and so that the Poles would never again 
to try to lay claim to Ukraine. It was explained to us [by OUN-UPA] that by 
doing this it would make it easier to bring about the coming ‘Ukrainian revolu- 


120. The quote is from Rich’s analysis of the Ukrainian personnel in the L’'viv militia 
of 1941-2. David Alan Rich, “Armed Ukrainians in Lviv: Ukrainian Militia, Ukrainian Po- 
lice, 1941 to 1942,” Canadian-American Slavic Studies 48, no. 3 (2014): 273. 

121. Snyder, Black Earth, 214, 372. 

122. The same reservations about the “double occupation” thesis are shared by Chris- 
topher Browning in his recent review of Black Earth. Christopher Browning, “A New Vision 
of the Holocaust,” New York Review of Books, October 8, 2015. This author’s larger study 
of this topic will be present in the forthcoming manuscript on violence during the Nazi 
occupation of Volhynia. 

123. Snyder, Reconstruction of Nations, 160. 

124. Snyder, Reconstruction of Nations, 158-62. Elsewhere, I underscore the com- 
plex conditions under which men become involved in groups and organizations that kill. 
McBride, “‘A Sea of Blood and Tears,’” 300-13. On the same point, Stathis Kalyvas argues 
that the “absence of alternatives often produces collaboration irrespective of the level 
of popular satisfaction or lack thereof, which may be then wrongly interpreted as a re- 
flection of legitimacy,” Stathis N. Kalyvas, The Logic of Violence in Civil War (Cambridge, 
2006), 93. 

125. McBride, “‘A Sea of Blood and Tears,’” 293-94. 
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tion.’” Redesha claimed he “blindly believed” this justification, and whether 
he was a genuine convert or not (as he may have used OUN-UPA ideology as a 
defense in his case), this worldview likely influenced other participants in the 
violence, either during the killings or ex post facto.!*° 

For others, especially the civilian participants, ideology did not neces- 
sarily motivate them to kill, but rather, coercion explains their participation. 
For example, Sikorskii, the only man to admit to killing Poles, claimed he 
killed under threats of the OUN-B leader Gritsiuk. Though this too may have 
been a trial defense tactic, such threats were often very real. One Polish vic- 
tim from the attacks provided proof of this pressure: “Evidently, after a while, 
some of the shooters refused to go on with their ghastly task. The Ukrainian 
leader read the order again... and said that those who do not carry it out will 
be shot.” 12” 

As demonstrated in the anecdote that started this article, despite the fact 
that Sikorskii claimed he was forced to kill, he took a helping of Polish goods 
home from the villages he helped to annihilate. Bubela, who gave us Sikor- 
skii’s story, also recounted how another Krymne resident, Trofim Shava, sur- 
prisingly had a new horse after this operation commenced. Bubela later found 
out from a neighbor that Shava participated in the reprisal and allegedly killed 
a Polish priest and took his horse.’”8 For first-time killers, the enticement of 
material goods during an occupation where starvation and poverty were daily 
realities must have played a role for future involvement for some regardless of 
how they first joined in violence, just as it did in the Holocaust shootings. 

Finally, it is important to note that these explanatory factors for killing 
need not be mutually exclusive. For example, ideology and material entice- 
ments easily could have comingled in the minds of the some killers at one 
point in time or another, while for others it could have been a different combi- 
nation of influences and factors. 


This study has shown how OUN and UPA leaders recruited average Volhynian 
peasants and policemen to participate in ethnic cleansing. In line with grow- 
ing social science research on the micro-mechanisms of violence, the inter- 
pretation offered here looks beyond structural causes to explain individual 
mobilization for murder.'*? Many of the peasants in Volhynia had no prior 
experience in killing neighbors or any ideological worldview to justify such 


126. HDA SBU, f.13, spr.1020, ark.173-74. 

127. Popek, Ostrowki, 107, 123. For an overview of the coercion thesis, Ivan Ermakoff, 
Ruling Oneself Out: A Theory of Collective Abdications (Durham, 2008), 61-91. 

128. HDA SBU, spr.67454, tom 4, ark.188. 

129. For useful reviews of this literature see Evgeny Finkel and Scott Straus, “Macro, 
Meso, and Micro Research on Genocide: Gains, Shortcomings, and Future Areas of In- 
quiry,” Genocide Studies and Prevention 7, no.1 (2012): 56-67; Erica Chenoweth and Adria 
Lawrence, eds., Rethinking Violence: States and Non-State Actors in Conflict (Cambridge, 
Mass, 2010); For examples of specific cases, Aliza Luft, “Toward a Dynamic Theory of 
Action at the Micro-Level of Genocide: Killing, Desistance, and Saving in 1994 Rwanda,” 
Sociological Theory 33, no.2 (June 2015): 148-72; Jocelyn Viterna, “Pulled, Pushed, and 
Persuaded: Explaining Women’s Mobilization into the Salvadoran Guerrilla Army,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology 112, no.1 (July 2006): 1-45; Macartan Humphreys and Jeremy 
Weinstein, “Who Fights? The Determinants of Participation in Civil War,” American Jour- 
nal of Political Science 52, no. 2 (2008): 436-55. 
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violence, while some who did have experience with organized killing also did 
not necessarily want to continue. Thus it was through a mix of coercion, ideol- 
ogy, and rewards that nationalist leaders were able to recruit average men to 
participate in heinous crimes. Without these thousands of participants, the 
ethnic cleansing campaign never would have reached its scale or magnitude. 
To this same point, if there was a lesson that Ukrainian nationalist leaders 
may have learned in German service or from the Germans in general—rather 
than the “idea” that ethnic cleansing is possible—is that it was possible to get 
men to kill who had no vested interest in the politics of killing. 
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With Ukraine and its prospects recently in the news, its dramatic, often tragic 
past has also come to the fore. One of its contentious aspects is the history 
of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) and the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army (UPA). Throughout the Cold War, the Ukrainian nationalist 
movement of the first half of the 20th century was vigorously defended 
by diaspora scholars in North America and the West more generally, while 
it was the subject of consistent and often hyperbolic denunciation in the 
Soviet press and literature.' Since 1991, more discursive space and archives 


‘This essay was made possible thanks to my tenure as Ben and Zelda Cohen Fellow at the Jack, 
Joseph, and Morton Mandel Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies, United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum. I thank Tarik Cyril Amar, Martin Dean, Michael David-Fox, Aliza Luft, 
Daniel Newman, and Per Anders Rudling for their input. Special thanks to Liudmila Novikova 
for her extensive feedback and edits. 

' The most iconic postwar study of Ukrainian nationalism, though one with its own 
shortcomings, is John Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1963). The work of writers like Petro Mirchuk, discussed more below, and the long- 
running Litopys UPA document series are representative of the apologetic diaspora work on 
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in Ukraine have opened to allow for a reevaluation of various aspects of the 
movement, including its theoretical underpinnings, especially in relation to 
right-wing radicalism and fascism in interwar Europe; its cooperation with 
Nazi Germany; the use of violence against Ukraine’s minorities and even 
other Ukrainians; the relationship with US intelligence after the war; and 
biographical studies of the movement’s leaders and thinkers. A number of 
scholars have produced new and integrative works in the past five to ten 
years that tackle an array of issues on Ukrainian nationalism.” At the same 
time, there has also been a tendency to define the debate within the crude 
parameters of the Cold War era: for example, whether the OUN and the 
UPA were protectors of Ukrainians or mass-murdering fascists.’ Therefore 
this reevaluation of Ukrainian nationalism is very much a work in progress. 

In this context, the three new books under review discuss different aspects 
of Ukrainian nationalism from diverging perspectives. These are Grzegorz 
Rossoliriski-Liebe’s biography of Stepan Bandera, the most influential 
nationalist leader; Myroslav Shkandrij’s history of Ukrainian nationalist 
writers and ideologues; and Volodymyr V"iatrovych’s polemical publication on 
mass violence between Ukrainians and Poles during World War II. Two books 
are by established scholars, Myroslav Shkandrij and Grzegorz Rossoliriski- 
Liebe, the third by Ukraine’s most influential national-memory activist, 
who has a degree in history and is now the head of its Institute of National 
Memory, Volodymyr V"iatrovych. It is necessary to situate their works within 
the contexts from which they have emerged, consisting of debates about both 
the history and the memory of Ukrainian nationalism. 


(ea ioe) 


the topic. On Soviet press and literature, see Trevor Erlacher, “Denationalizing Treachery: The 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army and the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists in Late Soviet 
Discourse, 1945-85,” REGION: Regional Studies of Russia, Eastern Europe, and Central Asia 2, 
2 (2013): 289-316. 

? For instance, see the work of such scholars as Tarik Cyril Amar, Jeffrey Burds, Franziska 
Bruder, Marco Carynnyk, John-Paul Himka, Taras Kurylo, David Marples, Grzegorz Motyka, 
Alexander Prusin, Per Anders Rudling, Alexander Statiev, Tomasz Stryjek, Serhy Yekelchyk, 
and Oleksandr Zaitsev. 

3 For example, see the discussion of a workshop on Ukrainian nationalism at Columbia in 
2013; Taras Kuzio, “This Is Not How Ukrainian History Should Be Debated (at Columbia 
or Elsewhere),” Ukrainian Weekly, 19 May 2013; and the responses to Kuzio at http://anton- 
shekhovtsov.blogspot.com/2013/06/how-ukrainian-history-should-be-debated.html. For more 
background on the debates, see John-Paul Himka, “Interventions: Challenging the Myths of 
Twentieth-Century Ukrainian History,” in The Convolutions of Historical Politics, ed. Alexei 
Miller and Maria Lipman (Budapest: Central European University Press, 2012), 211-38; and 
Himka, “War Criminality: A Blank Spot in the Collective Memory of the Ukrainian Diaspora,” 
Spaces of Identity 5, 1 (2005): 9-24. 
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Recently, a leading Ukrainian historian, Yaroslav Hrytsak, has remarked 
that in 25 years of independence, “Ukrainian historians have not managed 
to write a single good biography” of Stepan Bandera, a “topic of such great 
interest in both Ukraine and Russia.”4 Indeed, it may speak to the lasting 
explosiveness of Bandera in contemporary debates that the first historian 
to do so was not a Ukrainian but a Polish historian trained in Germany, 
Grzegorz Rossolitiski-Liebe.* The author in his voluminous study reveals 
why Ukrainian society, including much of its scholarly community, seems 
reluctant to face the full legacy of the most famous and notorious Ukrainian 
nationalist of the 20th century. Rossoliriski-Liebe not only provides Bandera’s 
biography, focusing on his ideas and politics, but also examines the historical 
context of Ukrainian nationalism, in particular, of the OUN and the UPA. 
Furthermore, he discusses Bandera’s legacy since his death in 1959, tracing his 
cult in the West and its export to post-Soviet Ukraine after 1991. Rossoliriski- 
Liebe has used a staggering array of sources, including newspapers, journals, 
and films, documents from 32 archives, and interviews. He examines not 
only Ukrainian nationalist records but also “archives of silence’—that is, 
the testimonies of the victims of nationalist mass violence that rarely make 
an appearance in Ukrainian history, especially in ideologically committed 
projects such as the Litopys UPA volumes.° 

What strikes the reader about this book is that for someone who is both 
so vilified and revered Bandera emerges as so humdrum—accomplishing little 
even on his own terms. It is true that Bandera spent much of the 1930s and 
1940s locked away in Germany. But when he was free, he did not produce 
much by way of explicit ideology, perhaps because he was too occupied by 
infighting among nationalist groups and the OUN’s love-hate relationship 
with Nazi Germany. His postwar record is even less impressive: more 
infighting, sending young people on Cold War suicide missions against the 
Soviets to oversell his compromised underground networks to the West, and 
courting former Nazis in West German intelligence. 

4 ««Shchob peremohty Putina, treba zrobyty ioho smishnym’—istoryky,” Gazeta (http://gazeta. 
ua/articles/history/_sob-peremogti-putina-treba-zrobiti-jogo-smishnim-istoriki/617469). 
Thanks to Serhy Yekelchyk for alerting me to this quotation. 

> Rossolitiski-Liebe is no stranger to the vicissitudes of his topic: visiting Ukraine to speak 
about Bandera in 2012, he had his lectures canceled following threats. Few Ukrainian 
colleagues defended academic freedom in this situation. 

& Litopys UPA consists of four series known as the Old Series (51 vols.), the New Series 
(25 vols. to date), Litopys Library (13 vols.), and Events and People (31 vols.) as of 2016. It 
is edited by Peter J. Potichnyj. For a critical assessment of the Litopys series, see Per Anders 
Rudling, “Historical Representation of the Wartime Accounts of the Activities of the OUN- 


UPA (Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists—Ukrainian Insurgent Army),” East European 
Jewish Affairs 36, 2 (2006): 163-89. 
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How then can we understand Bandera’s resonance? As Rossoliriski-Liebe 
explains, his popularity in the nationalist movement was due to his ruthless 
fanaticism. Bandera’s worldview, by no means unique at that time, included 
contempt for democracy; fascination with fascism, racism, and eugenics 
(directed especially against Poles, Jews, and Russians); antisemitism; and a 
call for a national revolution (104-15). But it was primarily his extremism 
that made him into a nationalist leader. Even as a teenager Bandera was 
precociously extreme, sliding “pins under his nails in order to harden 
himself for future torture” and perceiving “the world in ... black-and-white 
nationalist categories” (106). Becoming involved in the nationalist movement, 
he shunned those less committed (95-96). Later he never hesitated to use 
“revolutionary terror” against perceived enemies of his organization. His 
perseverance as well as a consistent drive to “sacralize politics and violence” 
secured Bandera a special position within the movement (115). 

A committed right-wing authoritarian and terrorist, Bandera spent the 
war as a prisoner. So his responsibility for the crimes committed in his name 
and by his organization during the war has been disputed. Thus Rossoliriski- 
Liebe’s authoritative discussion of the OUN and the UPA during the war may 
be the most important part of an important book. He interprets the events 
of 1941 in Ukraine as a “national revolution” (167—240).’ Already on the 
eve of the German invasion of the Soviet Union, the OUN-B (the Bandera- 
led wing of the OUN, following a split with another nationalist leader, Andrii 
Melnyk, in 1939) drafted a plan titled “Struggle and Activities of the OUN in 
Wartime,” detailing that “enemies,” “Muscovites, Poles, and Jews” would be 
“destroyed in struggle” and declaring it “permissible to liquidate undesirable 
Polish, Muscovite, and Jewish activists” (181, 183). Ukrainians disagreeing 
with the nationalists were branded “traitors” and threatened with “terror” 
(181-82, 184). The new Ukrainian state, the OUN-B’s “Struggle” explained, 
would be ruled by the OUN under Bandera (187). 

After the OUN-B declared a Ukrainian state on 30 June 1941, the Nazis 
responded by arresting much of the leadership, but Rossolirtiski-Liebe’s main 
focus is not on this suppression of the nationalist cause. Rather he asks a 
simple and hitherto neglected question: what was the relationship between 
widespread nationalist calls for terror and violence and the nationalists’ 
actions during the war? He reveals that although the Germans did strike 
at Ukrainian nationalists, the latter attacked Jews and other ethnically and 
politically defined “enemies” of their own. 


7 This point was first articulated in Grzegorz Rossolitiski-Liebe, “The ‘Ukrainian National 
Revolution of Summer 1941,” Kritika 12, 1 (2011): 83-114. 
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Even after the dissolution of OUN-B militias, many nationalists stayed 
in German service as part of auxiliary police forces until Stalingrad signaled that 
German luck had run out (256—60).° Furthermore, the OUN offered no sincere 
objection to participation in police forces and involvement in the Holocaust or 
violence against civilians in general. Rossoliriski-Liebe’s examination of the police 
dispels the myths that the entirety of the OUN-B went underground against the 
Germans and that its members did not participate in the mass murder of Jews.’ 
Although in 1943 many OUN members fled the collaborating police forces to 
join the freshly founded UPA, the latter not only fought against Germans and 
Soviet partisans but also conducted a coordinated campaign of ethnic cleansing 
of Poles, killed thousands of Ukrainians, and committed violence toward Jews 
(262-80).'° Following the reoccupation of western Ukraine by the Soviets in 
1944, the UPA waged a guerrilla war against them that was marked by violence 
against noncombatants (295-309). 

By and large, Rossoliriski-Liebe’s discussion of Bandera’s responsibility for 
nationalist violence is judicious. We know little about the extent of Bandera’s 
control over his organization in the summer of 1941, before his arrest. But 
Rossoliriski-Liebe shows that he provided instructions to his representative 
on the ground, Ivan Klymiv. Moreover, Bandera knew about the violence 
(542).'' But at no point—during or after the war—did he distance himself 
from it (239). Similarly, although Bandera was not in Ukraine during the 
ethnic cleansing of 1943 and 1944, he never criticized it (282). While it 
may not be possible to hold Bandera “personally responsible” for nationalist 
atrocities, Rossoliriski-Liebe argues, the leader of an organization calling for 
“cleansing” Ukraine of Russians, Jews, and Poles did bear “moral, ethical, and 


8 Ivan Katchanovski has shown based on 118 biographies that 46 percent of OUN-UPA 
leaders served in some type of German-run police unit or had been recruited or trained by 
them (“Terrorists or National Heroes? Politics and Perceptions of the OUN and the UPA in 
Ukraine,” Communist and Post-Communist Studies 48, 2—3 [2015]: 217-28). 

? On the OUN-B’s participation in the Holocaust, see also Ivan Katchanovski, “The OUN, 
the UPA, and the Nazi-Led Genocide in Ukraine,” paper presented at the Association for 
the Study of Nationalities Conference, Columbia University, 15-17 April 2010; and Jared 
McBride, “‘A Sea of Blood and Tears’: Ethnic Diversity and Mass Violence in Nazi-Occupied 
Volhynia, Ukraine 1941-1944” (PhD diss., University of California, Los Angeles, 2014), 
113-15, 262-77. 

'0 For excellent work on this topic, see scholarship by Grzegorz Motyka, including his 
Ukrainska partyzantka 1942-1960: Dziatalnosé Organizacji ukrainskich nacjonalistéw i 
Ukrainskiej powstanczej armii (Warsaw: Rytm, 2006); and Timothy Snyder, “The Causes of 
Ukrainian-Polish Ethnic Cleansing 1943,” Past and Present, 179, 1 (2003): 197-234. 

"! Stets’ko told Bandera in a telegram, “We are setting up a militia that will help to remove 
the Jews and protect the population.” 
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political responsibility” (411; see also 280-82 and 542-43). Indeed, Jewish 
and Polish testimonies often convey their fear of the “banderites.”!” 

Whereas Rossoliriski-Liebe is successful in capturing the ideology and 
ethos of the Ukrainian nationalist movement and its violence, he is less 
convincing when depicting its relationship with the larger population. 
Discussing the ethnic cleansing of Poles, Rossoliriski-Liebe writes that many 
Ukrainians did not oppose it and that the UPA motivated them to participate 
with “racist slogans.” He mentions the role of “ordinary Ukrainians” in ethnic 
violence but says little about inducement and motivation (267).'? Although 
he makes brief remarks about how “chance” and “coercion” could play a role 
in causing average Ukrainians to join the UPA, he does not explore this theme 
(539-40).'* More work is needed to understand the dynamics of popular 
support of the OUN and UPA, especially at the microlevel.'° 

Also, Rossoliriski-Liebe’s use of terminology is sometimes misleading, 
such as his use of the term “genocidal movement” for the OUN and UPA 
(28, 38). To one extent or the other, nationalists did participate in the 
Holocaust, but it was not their idea or central aim. Moreover, as the author 
argues, the concept most adequate to the mass killings of Poles is “ethnic 
cleansing” (290). Using “genocide” in this context may distract from 
otherwise rigorous analysis and may be confused with politicized attacks 
on Ukraine, as discussed also by Rossoliriski-Liebe (363-406). Elsewhere 
he offers convincing arguments for understanding Ukrainian World War 
II nationalism through the category of “fascism,” rather than the often 
analytically misplaced “integral nationalism” (456). 

Rossoliriski-Liebe has illuminated the controversial figure of Bandera by 
producing a deeply researched and pioneering study. In a politicized field 
featuring works in Ukrainian such as “Why We Love Bandera,” this book 
is urgently needed (443, 474).'° Integrating fresh international scholarship, 


2 Many Jews in hiding in Ukraine in 1943-44 feared the UPA as much as the Germans, if 
not more at times. See USC Shoah Foundation Archive testimonies from Feigi Gluss (21611), 
Aron Baboukh (26557), and Max Grosblat (11967) as just three of many examples of Jewish 
attitudes on the UPA. 

3 His 1941 article also implies there was substantial support in 1941 due to the existence 
of letters sent to the OUN leadership. See Rossolitiski-Liebe, Stepan Bandera, 229-34; and 
Rossolitiski-Liebe, “Ukrainian National Revolution.” 

4 He does describe forced conscription to UPA in the postwar era (1945), but not during the 
war. See Rossoliriski-Liebe, Stepan Bandera, 301. 

> Asan example ofa microstudy, see Jared McBride, “Peasants into Perpetrators: The OUN-UPA 
and the Ethnic Cleansing of Volhynia, 1943-1944, Slavic Review 75, 3 (2016, forthcoming). 

® Tt can be read alongside the recent excellent study of the OUN by Franziska Bruder, “Den 
ukrainischen Staat erkdimpfen oder sterben!” Die Organisation Ukrainischer Nationalisten (OUN) 
1928-1948 (Berlin: Metropol, 2007). 
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it challenges nationally dominated narratives; it also signals areas for further 
research, such as the Bandera cult and its postwar export to the West and then 
reexport back to post-Soviet Ukraine.'” 


ao ioe) 


Like Rossoliriski-Liebe, Myroslav Shkandrij, a literature scholar, also makes 
important contributions to the understanding of Ukrainian nationalism in 
his Ukrainian Nationalism: Politics, Ideology, and Literature, 1929-1956. The 
topic alone makes this work a welcome addition to the current scholarly 
debates.'* Although Ukrainian nationalism’s political and military aspects 
have received much attention, Shkandrij is largely correct in claiming that 
there is “surprisingly little research” on the OUN’s ideologists (9). Through 
an exposition of important theoreticians and writers, Shkandrij seeks to move 
beyond binaries of “unproblematic glorification or denunciation of the OUN 
as a whole” and demonstrate a heterogeneity and evolution of thought within 
a movement dominated by “authoritarian nationalism” (12, 271). 

Shkandrij’s book has four sections, addressing politics, ideology, myth, 
and literature. After providing the historical backdrop for the discussion 
of writers and thinkers, Shkandrij focuses on the “spiritual father” of the 
Ukrainian nationalist movement, Dmytro Dontsov, and the ideology of 
the OUN, zeroing in on the writings of five key ideologues. Then he shifts 
to more immediately literary concerns by explicating the role of myth and 
palingenesis within Ukrainian nationalist thought. In the last section of the 
book, Shkandrij explores the writings of seven nationalist writers through 
their literary works. 

Shkandrij is largely successful in showing the existence of various 
allegiances and fissures among nationalist thinkers as well as changes in their 
ideas over time. He discards as a crude caricature the Soviet propagandistic 
depictions of Ukrainian nationalist thought as a straight line from Dontsov 
and his “séances of hatred” to the L’viv pogroms (83). While Dontsov remains 


'” For a pioneering work on Ukrainian “long-distance nationalism” during the Cold War, see 
Per Anders Rudling, “Cold War Representation of a Wartime Life: Memory and Contention,” 
paper presented at the From Hot War to Cold War: Transnational Trajectories Workshop, 
Columbia University, New York, 22 April 2015. 

'8 Past key works on Ukrainian nationalism in English include Armstrong, Ukrainian 
Nationalism; and Alexander J. Motyl, The Turn to the Right: The Ideological Origins 
and Development of Ukrainian Nationalism, 1919-1929 (Boulder, CO: East European 
Monographs, 1980). For other recent works, see Tomasz Stryjek, Ukrainska idea narodowa 
okresu miedzywojennego: Analiza wybranych koncepcji (Wroclaw: Fundacja na rzecz nauki 
polski, 2000); and Oleksandr Zaitsev, Ukrains’kyi intehral ‘nyi natsionalism (1920-1390-ti 
roky): Narysy intelektual ‘noi istorii (Kyiv: Krytyka, 2013). 
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Shkandrij’s villain, it becomes clear that many key thinkers of Ukrainian 
nationalism, even those initially under Dontsov’s influence, broke with him 
at various junctures (98, 104, 109). Shkandrij examines how key OUN 
writers like Mykola Stsiborsky and Yevhen Onatsky clashed with Dontsov 
over his “mysticism, irrationalism ... [and the] idea of an aristocratic caste” 
(106). These writers shied away from an open embrace of fascism and did 
not accept Dontsov’s rejection of any type of ethnocultural tradition and his 
“amoral voluntarism” (115, 214, 271). Shkandrij also highlights lesser-known 
nationalist thinkers like Yuliian Vassyian, Yurii Boiko, Yurii Klen, and Dokia 
Humenna to show how some writers rejected their own pasts and aspects of 
the nationalist movement for ideas that promoted Christian humanism and 
elements of democratic thought in the postwar period. 

In the final section, Shkandrij’s analysis of Ukrainian nationalist literature 
is informative, elegant, and persuasive. He brings to life the complicated 
biographies of a number of writers such as Olena Tehlia and Ulas Samchuk, 
well known today in Ukraine but not in the West. Shkandrij leaves behind 
nationalist mythologizations of Tehlia to show us a woman who fought and 
died for Ukraine (she was murdered at Babyn Yar in 1942). Simultaneously, 
he writes how she was an unabashed supporter of Hitler and Dontsov in the 
1930s (176-77, 185). He also documents her clashes with more moderate 
women activists in the Ukrainian National Democratic Alliance (UNDO) 
and the role of femininity and gender among nationalists. The Volhynian 
Samchuk is another compelling subject: ordered, in his youth, to murder 
a church leader (32-33), Samchuk then collaborated with the Nazis as a 
newspaper editor. Later he sought to repent for his wartime antisemitism and 
became a vocal critic of the OUN and Dontsovian ideology (235). The rich 
complexities that Shkandrij brings out in these often lionized figures make 
for fascinating reading. 

While Shkandrij is on solid ground in his discussion of the writers and 
literature of Ukrainian nationalism, his account of the OUN political leadership 
and activities is less assured. He assumes that there was a linear and parallel 
ideological development between his thinkers and the OUN’s wartime and 
postwar political organizations (76, 99, 270, 274), claiming that there was a 
“break” with fascism and shift toward democracy around August 1943—when 
the war had turned clearly against Nazi Germany and in favor of the Allies. 
Shkandrij evokes John Armstrong’s old speculation that there were “avowed and 
real attitudes” in the OUN movement, hinting that the embrace of fascism may 
have been a temporary political expediency, while democratic views, usefully 
close to those of the Western Allies, lay just beneath the surface all along (124). 
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Even though some writers and ideologues may have had a change of 
heart at this time, in the summer of 1943 the OUN and the UPA were still 
months away from concluding their ethnic cleansing operations, even after 
they formally announced principles of democracy and the rights of national 
minorities.’ Shkandrij believes that “ensuing events demonstrate that a large 
number of members genuinely embraced these [democratic] principles,” but 
in reality, the postwar record of OUN activities in Germany was rife with 
violence and internecine fighting, as documented by Rossoliriski-Liebe (270, 
291-361). Postwar records demonstrate that few of the various nationalist 
factions discussed by Shkandrij were immune to the sin of the “leader cult,” 
extensive denunciations of fellow nationalists and other Ukrainians to US 
intelligence (often blocking Ukrainians from going to the West), and the 
brutal realpolitik of the weak that meant sending young Ukrainians to die in 
hopeless Cold War spy missions to Ukraine.” The materials from US archives 
on the postwar period that show vicious infighting among nationalist groups, 
denunciations to the US intelligence services, and stated commitment to 
antidemocratic political practice demonstrate why perhaps we should ask 
Armstrong’s question about the OUN’s “avowed and real attitudes” toward 
democracy.”! Shkandrij’s traditional intellectual history does not capture the 
realities of geopolitics, ethnic cleansing, and ordinary opportunism. 

Additionally, Shkandrij does not answer the question raised by Rossoliriski- 
Liebe: how did Bandera and his followers develop such “rigid, fanatical views,” 
including the racial nationalism and reverence for violence (42)? Stsiborsky 
and Onatsky may have held complex and sometimes contrarian perspectives 
on these topics, but as Rossoliriski-Liebe shows, other writers like Mykola 
Mikhnovs’kyi and Stepan Rudnyts’kyi offered racialized views of Ukrainians 
and their neighbors that had an obvious influence on OUN members (55— 
57, 71, 83-84, 87, 111, 177-78, 215, 533-34). Mikhnovs’kyi demanded 


a “Ukraine for Ukrainians” and that Ukrainians should never intermarry, 


'9 Shkandrij fails to mention that the ethnic cleansing of Poles extended to Galicia as well 
(270). 

2° For an example of a left-leaning Ukrainian leader by the OUN, see the story of Ivan 
Maistrenko. For his memoirs (Ivan Maistrenko, Istoriia moho pokolinnia: Spohady uchasnyka 
revoliutsiinykh podii v Ukraini [Edmonton: Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, 1985]) 
and his US Army CIC intelligence file as examples of the types of new materials one can 
find in US archives, see National Archive and Record Administration (NARA) RG 319, IRR 
(Investigative Records Repository), XE262527, Ivan Maystrenko Personal File (released to the 
author through a Freedom of Information Act request, 2015). 

21 For the use of US archives in a nuanced way, see Jeffrey Burds, “The Early Cold War in 
Soviet West Ukraine, 1944-1948,” Carl Beck Papers in Russian and East European Studies, no. 
1505 (2001). 
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while Rudnyts’kyi claimed there were “anthropological differences of the 
Ukrainians from their neighbors” (Rossoliriski-Liebe, 84). An OUN brochure 
from 1944, “The Nation as Species,” even references Rudnyts’kyi to justify a 
racialized way of understanding Ukrainian identity (Rossoliriski-Liebe, 268). 
Bandera and other nationalists were well acquainted with these thinkers from 
mid-1930s journals, not to mention other writers who propounded that Jews 
were “aliens” and “a hostile element” in “the Ukrainian national organism” 
(Iurii Mylianych, quoted in Rossoliriski-Liebe, 108). To understand how such 
views took hold within the core group of the OUN-B, it would be necessary 
to consider these and other influential radical writers, some of whom were 
directly connected to the OUN.” 

Some of Shkandrij’s claims regarding wartime OUN history are erroneous. 
For example, not all the Ukrainian troops trained by the Germans were 
“removed from the front and disarmed” in 1941; in reality, many, like the future 
UPA commander Roman Shukhevych, served the Germans dutifully in a well- 
armed Schutzmannschaft battalion into 1943 (60).73 Various UPA leaders and 
commanders continued their service under the Germans as well. Shkandrij’s 
interpretation of pogrom violence is also dated, relying on the historian Yaroslav 
Hrytsak, who is not an expert on the war or on pogroms (66).”? Unfortunately, 
V"iatrovych’s polemical work is cited to show that the OUN prevented pogrom 
violence against Jews—a politicized and fundamentally misleading claim that is 
not supported by any current research on the pogroms (67).”° 

The root of Shkandrij’s difficulties in dealing with the OUN’s legacy of 
violence seems to lie in his treatment of the historiography. He integrates new 


» See, e.g., Marco Carynnyk, “Foes of Our Rebirth: Ukrainian Nationalist Discussions 
about Jews, 1929-1947,” Nationalities Papers 39, 3 (May 2011): 326; and Taras Kurylo, “The 
‘Jewish Question in the Ukrainian Nationalist Discourse,” in Polin: Studies in Polish Jewry, 26: 
Jews and Ukrainians, ed. Yohanan Petrovsky-Shtern and Antony Polonsky (Oxford: Littman 
Library of Jewish Civilization, 2013), 213-58. 

3 See Per A. Rudling, “Szkolenie w mordowaniu: Schutzmannschaft battalion 201 i 
Hauptmann Roman Szuchewycz na Bialorusi w 1942 r.,” 
polityczna w badaniach naukowych: Ludobéjstwo na Kresach potudniowo-wschodniej Polski w 
latach 1939-1946, ed. Bogostaw Paz (Wroclaw: Wydawnictwo uniwersytetu Wrolawskiego, 
2011), 211. 

4 McBride, “‘Sea of Blood and Tears,” 111-15, 267-74. 


5 Shkandrij could have consulted an important article like the following instead of the 


in Prawda historyczna a prawda 


problematic sources he uses: Wendy Lower, “Pogroms, Mob Violence, and Genocide in 
Western Ukraine, Summer 1941: Varied Histories, Explanations, and Comparisons,“ Journal 
of Genocide Research 13, 3 (2011): 217-46. For the best study on the topic (published after 
Shkandrij‘s book), see Kai Struve, Deutsche Herrschaft, ukrainischer Nationalismus, antijtidische 
Gewalt: Der Sommer 1941 in der Westukraine (Munich: DeGruyter-Oldenbourg, 2015). 

26 Taras Kurylo and John-Paul Himka, “Iak OUN stavylasia do ievreiv? Rozdumy 
nadknyzhkoiu Volodymyra V"iatrovycha,” Ukraina moderna 13, 2 (2008): 252-65. 
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and important work by historians like John-Paul Himka but fails to grasp 
the fundamental difference between such research and the polemical work 
of writers such as V’iatrovych (54-55, 68-71). For a book with the avowed 
objective of avoiding the “unproblematic glorification” of the OUN, it does 
not make sense to rely on a writer who has stated his desire to glorify the 
OUN (12). Likewise, first-generation OUN supporters like Petro Mirchuk 
and Lev Shankovsky did not simply “avoid discussion of darker pages of 
the organization's history,” as Shkandrij claims (9). They actively suppressed 
it. While Shkandrij is correct that the opening of archives has allowed for 
“myths” to be dispelled, it is important not only to do more archival research 
but also to recognize how myths were created in the first place—in East and 
West, antinationalist and nationalist—and, last but not least, why they are 


still with us (276). 


ao ions) 


Whereas Rossolitiski-Liebe and Shkrandrij’s books stand as examples of works 
that are willing to tackle difficult questions surrounding Ukrainian nationalism 
and make real contributions to the historiography, Volodymyr V"iatrovych’s 
recent work is a prime example of a type of study that has plagued the field 
for decades: a myopic, poorly researched apology for Ukrainian nationalist 
violence. Volodymyr V"iatrovych is the new director of the Institute of 
National Memory in Ukraine (and the keynote speaker at a recent ceremony 
for the first Bandera monument erected in North America).’” He has long 
been a key activist in nationalist efforts to celebrate the OUN and the UPA, 
downplaying and denying their darker side.** He has a degree in history 
(kandydat nauk), and over the last decade he has served as head of the archives 


7 The Organization for the Defense of Four Freedoms for Ukraine organized the event called 
“Celebration of Our Heroes” on 5 July 2015 in Ellenville, NY. The original monument was 
erected in 1962. For background, see Rossolitiski-Liebe, Stepan Bandera, 421-22. 

?8 For background on V"iatrovych and his work, see Jared McBride, “How Ukraine’s New 
Memory Commissar Is Controlling the Nation’s Past,” The Nation, 13 August 2015, (http:// 
www. thenation.com/article/how-ukraines-new-memory-commissar-is-controlling-the- 
nations-past/); John-Paul Himka, “Legislating Historical Truth: Ukraine’s Laws of 9 April 
2015,” Ab Imperio, 21 April 2015 (http://net.abimperio.net/node/3442); Per A. Rudling, “The 
OUN, the UPA, and the Holocaust: A Study in the Manufacturing of Historical Myths,” Carl 
Beck Papers in Russian and East European Studies, no. 2017 (2011), 28-31; Grzegorz Rossoliriski- 
Liebe, “Debating, Obfuscating, and Disciplining the Holocaust: Post-Soviet Historical 
Discourses on the OUN-UPA and Other Nationalist Movements,” East European Jewish Affairs 
42, 3 (2012): 207-8. On V’"iatrovych, see also Vasyl’ Rasevych’s critical articles: “Zamknute 
kolo ‘spetsial’noi’ Ukrains’koi istorii,” Zaxid.net, 13 September 2010 (http://zaxid.net/news/ 
showNews.do?zamknute_kolo_spetsialnoyi_ukrayinskoyi_istoriyi&objectId=1111060); 
“Skryn’ka Pandory,” Zaxid.net, 13 April 2015 (http://zaxid.net/news/showNews.do?skrinka_ 
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of Ukraine’s secret service (the SBU) and as director of the L’viv-based Center 
for the Study of the Liberation Movement (TsDVR), which tends to justify 
and glorify Ukrainian nationalist movements.” V"iatrovych’s activities have 
received funding and support from parts of the North American Ukrainian 
diaspora—that is, by and large from the same groups and organizations 
that cultivated the postwar Bandera myth so thoroughly deconstructed by 
Rossoliriski-Liebe. 

V"iatrovych’s Druha pol’s’ko-ukrains’ka viina, published by the press of 
one of Ukraine’s universities that generally enjoys a “liberal” and “Western” 
reputation, tries to refute the existing solid and voluminous research 
documenting the role of the OUN and the UPA in the ethnic cleansing of 
Poles and the 70,000-100,000 victims it claimed.*° His is a conveniently 
“balanced” story of mutual communal violence, shot through by sporadic and 
spontaneous peasant brutality.*' It is hard to explain this fundamentally biased 
interpretation other than as the result of a preconceived and nonacademic 
agenda. The book has been reviewed widely and has enjoyed much public 
attention in Ukraine.** In the scholarly community, the majority of reviews 
have been extremely critical.** 

In V"iatrovych’s reading, mass violence between Ukrainians and Poles 
was a “war” that began with Poles killing Ukrainians in the summer of 1942 
and ended with Poles deporting Ukrainians in 1947. The contention that 
the comparatively limited killings of 1942 (with hundreds of Ukrainian 
victims) caused the Ukrainian-nationalist ethnic cleansing campaign that 
pandori&objectId=1347660); and “Vyverty Propahandy,” Zaxid.net, 30 August 2015 (http:// 
zaxid.net/news/showNews.do?viverti_propagandi&objectId=1367592). 

2 On the center, see Per Anders Rudling, “Warfare or War Criminality,” Ab Imperio, no. 1 
(2012): 357-59. 
3° Fora list of publications by the center, see its website at http://www.cdvr.org.ua/. Academic 


institutions in North America such as the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies and 
the Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute support the center, while nationalist diaspora 


organizations such as the Ukrainian Canadian Congress and the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America also support the center. The book was published through the press at Kyiv-Mohyla 
Academy—the same university that canceled a talk on Bandera by Rossoliriski-Liebe. 

3! For an overview of the numbers, see Motyka, Ukrairiska partyzantka, 410-13. 

>? See the special issue of reviews on the book in Ab Imperio, including Rudling, “Warfare 
or War Criminality’; Andzhei Zemba, “Mifologizirovannaia ‘voina”; Grzegorz Motyka, 
“Neudachnaia kniga’; and Thor’ Il’iushin, “Plokho zabytoe staroe: O novoi knige Vladimira 
Viatrovicha’—all in Ab Imperio, no. 1 (2012): 356-421. Additionally, see Andrei Portnoy, 
“Istoriia dlia domashnego upotrebleniia,” Uroki istorii, 26 March 2012; and Andrzej Leon 
Sowa, “Recenzja ksiazek: Polsko-ukrajinski stosunki w 1942-1947 rokach u dokumentach 
OUN ta UPA, red. Wolodymyr Wiatrowycz oraz Wolodymyr Wiatrowycz, Druha polsko- 
ukrajinska wijna 1942-1947,” Pamied i sprawiedliwosé 1, 21 (2013): 450-60. 

33 The lone exception is Alexander Motyl, “Review of Volodymyr V’iatrovych’s Druha 
pol ’s’ko-ukrains‘ka viina,’ Journal of Ukrainian Studies 37, 1-2 (2012): 216-18. 
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took tens of thousands of lives has long been discarded by scholars, as there is 
no evidence to link the two events in this causal chain.** Also, V"iatrovych’s 
use of the term “war”—instead of the far more precise “ethnic cleansing’— 
is worryingly misguided, as it implies that this was, in essence, a conflict 
between armed and empowered combatants. But the overwhelming majority 
of victims on both sides were unarmed civilians. V’iatrovych’s interpretation 
shields the perpetrators by reproducing their self-presentation as warriors, 
not murderers. This in turn insulates the political organizations to which 
these combatants belonged from their political agenda, which called for and 
directed ethnic violence. Such an approach echoes a traditional tactic of 
denying or downplaying responsibility for mass killings. Whether in Turkey 
or the Balkans or elsewhere, defenders of perpetrators have consistently tried 
to dissolve premeditated mass violence against civilians into perhaps tragic but 
certainly unintentional collateral damage and other machinations of denial.” 
The result is that perpetrators are stripped of responsibility. V’iatrovych’s 
book fits this pattern sadly and disturbingly well. 

V"iatrovych’s approach to sources is baffling: he warns us of the unreliability 
and emotional bias of testimony, especially from victims (19). Claiming a 
dated notion of objectivity to systematically neglect victim testimonies recalls 
earlier mistakes in the field of Holocaust history, long abandoned there.*° But 
V"iatrovych does not disregard all contemporary voices: he uncritically cites at 


* For criticism of the argument that Polish violence drove the Ukrainians to commit ethnic 
cleansing, see Rudling, “Warfare or War Criminality,” 361-62; Grzegorz Rossoliriski-Liebe, 
“Der polnisch-ukrainische Historikerdiskurs tiber den polnisch-ukrainischen Konflikt 1943— 
1947,” Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte Osteuropas 57, 1 (2009): 77-78; and Motyka, “Neudachnaia 
kniga,” 396-98. 

3° Examples for the Balkans are Stefan Karganovié and Ljubisa Simi¢, Srebrenica: 
Dekonstrukcija jednog virtuelnog genocida (Belgrade: Fond “Istorijski Projekat Srebrenica,” 
2010); Karganovi¢ and Simi¢, Rethinking Srebrenica (s.1.: Unwritten History, 2013); Milivoje 
Ivanigevi¢, Srebrenica July 1995: In Search of Truth (Belgrade: Hrig¢anska misao, 2008). For 
the Armenian genocide, see Guenter Lewy, The Armenian Massacres in Ottoman Turkey: A 
Disputed Genocide (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 2005); and Justin McCarthy, The 
Armenian Rebellion at Van (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 2009). An analogue in 
the Polish case would be Marek Jan Chodakiewicz, The Massacre in Jedwabne, July 10, 1941: 
Before, During, After (Boulder, CO: East European Monographs, 2005). For important recent 
works on ethnic violence, see Ronald Grigor Suny, “Zhey Can Live in the Desert but Nowhere 
Ele”: A History of the Armenian Genocide (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2015); 
and Edina Becirevic, Genocide on the Drina River (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2014). 
36 For a useful evaluation of this issue, see Omer Bartov, “Eastern Europe as a Site of 
Genocide,” Journal of Modern History 80, 3 (2008): 581-91; and Bartov, “Wartime Lies and 
Other Testimonies: Jewish-Christian Relations in Buczacz, 1939-1944,” East European Politics 
and Societies 25, 3 (2011): 486-511. See also Rossoliriski-Liebe, Stepan Bandera, 38-39; and 
Christopher Browning, Remembering Survival: Inside a Nazi Slave-Labor Camp (New York: 
W. W. Norton, 2010). 
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length, for example, the personal archive of Mykola Lebed—a key nationalist 
leader, convicted murderer of an interwar Polish official, and postwar CIA agent 
(26). V"iatrovych does not ask whether Lebed—interested in his reputation, his 
CIA connection, and, last but not least, in his immigration status—possibly 
has pruned his own archive.*’ He also routinely cites memoirs of nationalists 
without questioning whether they would honestly record their own crimes 
for history—or authorities. But it is well known for scholars of violence that 
victims’ voices often can tell us more than perpetrators, for the simple reason 
that the latter have more to lose by honesty.** 

This does not mean that traces of mass violence are not detectable in 
the archival and even memoir record: there are, in fact, remnants of UPA 
materials pointing to violence against civilians—including Poles, Jews, and 
Ukrainians—such as the memoir of UPA veteran Danylo Shumuk, who 
made various references to killing Poles (killings that he claimed to oppose). 
There is also an unpublished diary of a UPA soldier that documented his 
unit’s murder of Jews, bragging that they “dispatched them to the womb 
of Abraham.”“° V"iatrovych has labored hard to show that the UPA did not 
attack civilians, be they Polish or Jewish. To maintain this illusion, selectivity 
is the rule when engaging nationalist memoirs and diaries. 

Furthermore, as a former secret police archive director, V"iatrovych tries 
to use these archives to deny the existence of nationalist orders to commit 
coordinated mass violence. V"iatrovych dismisses various references to leaders 
and soldiers discussing orders to kill Poles as Soviet forgeries, though he 
happily cites thousands of pages of materials from the same archives when 
they suit his aims. For example, V’iatrovych maintains that the important 
testimony of UPA commander Iurii Stel’mashchuk from 28 February 1945 
is a forgery, because he could not find the original transcript (93-95).*' As it 


37 NARA RG 319 (Records of the Army Staff), E 134B, B 757, Box 757 (Mykola Lebed IRR 
Personal File). 

38 Jeffrey Burds, “Ethnicity, Memory, and Violence: Reflections on Special Problems in 
Soviet and East European Archives,” in Archives and Social Memory: Institutions, Practices, and 
Political Cultures, ed. Francis X. Blouin Jr. and William G. Rosenberg (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 2006), 478. 

? Danylo Shumuk, Life Sentence: Memoirs of a Ukrainian Political Prisoner (Edmonton: 
Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, 1984), 80-84. 

a0 Derzhavnyi arkhiv Rivnens’koi oblasti (DARO) f. R-30 (OUN-UPA), op. 2, spr. 89 (Diary 
of a commander from Kolodzyns’kyi otriad). 

“| On Stel’mashchuk, see also Volodymyr V"iatrovych, “Volyns’ka tragediia—chastyna 
pol’s’ko-ukrains’koi viiny,” /storychna pravda, 7 December 2011 (http://www.istpravda.com. 
ua/articles/4e1c07cfdc581/). 
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happens, the original exists and has been preserved in a Moscow archive.” For 
V"iatrovych, any Soviet document is a forgery when it contains information 
he does not like, but he will cite information from the exact same documents 
to claim that ethnic cleansing did not happen (124). 

Perhaps the most troubling aspect of the book is the treatment of the 
“Peter and Paul massacres” of 11-12 July 1943, one of the biggest nationalist 
operations when, in one night, over 100 Polish villages were attacked. 
Focusing on one of the villages, Poryts’k, V”iatrovych notes varying estimates 
of Polish victims and uses these divergences to cast doubt on the entirety of 
ethnic cleansing in the region (124—25). This corpse counting masquerading 
as historical inquiry is eerily similar to another false methodology that 
tries to diminish the mass murder of Jews during the same war. Moreover, 
V"iatrovych seems confused about the concept of ethnic cleansing, which 
includes not only mass murder but also expulsion—a fact that may explain 
“missing” bodies. 

Those bloody actions that V"iatrovych cannot simply disappear he 
interprets as cases of “Jacquerie,” by which he means inflamed peasant passion 
and not deliberate, politically motivated ethnic cleansing (107, 116). His 
maneuvering to save nationalists from any suspicion produces a stereotyped 
image of Ukrainian peasants as axe-wielding savages, willing to murder men, 
women, and children in curious acts of spontaneous combustion. Ironically, 
in his relentless defense of ethnic nationalists, V’iatrovych ends up casting 
average Ukrainians in a bad light. Scholars who warn, in a postcolonial 
vein, against orientalizing East European subjects should find V"iatrovych’s 
depictions of peasants offensive. An interpretation more in line with recent 
studies of violence, genocide, and civil war would accommodate the complexity 
of the relationship between armed groups and civilian perpetrators in which 
inducement, reward, and coercion help motivate participation in violence.* 


ce ies) 


® The testimony from 28 February 1945 absent from the case file (spr. 22085) at Haluzevyi 
derzhavnyi arkhiv sluzhby bezpeky Ukrainy (HDA SBU) can be found in Gosudarstvennyi 
arkhiv Rossiiskoi Federatsii (GARF) f. 9478 (The Main Struggle against Banditry), op. 1, 
d. 399, Il. 15-18 (Protokol doprosa arestovannoho Stel’mashchuk Juriia Aleksandrovicha, 
28 fevralia 1945). The idea that there were interrogations recorded but not inserted into the 
final case file is hardly an anomaly in secret police archives. Moreover, V’iatrovych remains 
unaware that the Stel’mashchuk testimony can be traced down the chain of command and 
connected directly to a massacre of Poles in the Liuboml’ region through a cross-examination 
of UPA documentation and Polish and Ukrainian witness testimony. See McBride, “Peasants 
into Perpetrators.” 

3 On the complex conditions under which civilians become involved in violence, see Stathis 


Kalyvas, The Logic of Violence in Civil War (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2006). 
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In conclusion, Bandera, like the general topic of mid-20th century Ukrainian 
nationalism, remains an important and polarizing issue in contemporary 
Ukraine. During the second Maidan revolution, Bandera’s image and OUN- 
UPA symbols could be found in many public places. While some scholars 
have been critical of this appropriation in a modern Ukraine striving for 
democracy and pluralism, some intellectuals have defended it.“* They have 
claimed that the references to Bandera and the nationalists of World War II 
are mere mimetic gestures, reassuringly detached from real history, so that 
Bandera is only a sign of resistance to old-regime kleptocracy and Russian 
ageression.*> Somewhat ironically, Volodymyr V"iatrovych, now heading 
Ukraine's national memory agency, insists that what matters is not memory 
but amnesia, since “what Bandera actually did, and who he actually was, isn’t 
important these days.“ 

V"iatrovych’s book has been reviewed widely and has enjoyed much 
public attention in Ukraine, and now English and Polish translations of it 
are being prepared.” But it would be better if the works of Rossoliriski-Liebe 
and Shkandrij were translated into Ukrainian. Rossoliriski-Liebe’s biography 
of Bandera and, to a lesser extent, Shkandrij’s study of Ukrainian theorists 
and writers challenge the canon of Ukrainian nationalism developed during 
the Cold War and rehashed now. ‘Their integration of newly available archival 
sources, comparative analyses, and conceptual frameworks—as well as an 
engagement with other scholars embarking on new studies in social, cultural, 
and intellectual history—can generate fresh studies to help us understand the 


“4 See the 2009-10 debate on Bandera in Rossolitiski-Liebe, Stepan Bandera, 519-24; and 
Tarik Syril [Cyril] Amar, Ihor Balyns’ki, and Iaroslav Hrytsak, eds., Strasti za Banderoiu (Kyiv: 
Hrani-T, 2007). 

® Raisa Ostapenko, “The Success of Russia's Propaganda: Ukraine’s ‘Banderovtsy,” 
Cambridge Globalist, 29 January 2015 (http://cambridgeglobalist.org/2015/01/29/success- 
russias-propaganda-ukraines-banderovtsy); Shkandrij, Ukrainian Nationalism, 99; Alexander 
J. Motyl, “Here’s Why More Ukrainians Admire Nationalists, and Why the West Shouldn't 
Freak Out,” The Atlantic Council Blog, 18 July 2015 (http://www.atlanticcouncil.org/blogs/ 
new-atlanticist/understanding-contemporary-ukraine). 

46 Matthew Schofield, “Hero or Villain? WWII Partisan Bandera Still Animates Ukraine-Russia 
Fight,” McClatchyDC, 28 March 2014 (http://www.mcclatchydc.com/news/nation-world/ 
world/article24765829.html). In contrast, some leaders of the diaspora community actually 
embrace the terrorism element of the OUN-B, claiming it was legitimate violence within the 
context of Polish rule. See Askold S. Lozynskyj, “Who's Really to Blame for Ruining Ukraine,” 
Politico, 23 July 2015 (http://www. politico.eu/article/letter-to-editor-ukraine-dirty-dozen). 

“” The translations are being organized and prepared by diaspora organizations in Canada, 
many of which have strongly sympathetic views of the OUN-UPA. For a list of the organiza- 
tions supporting the Polish translation, see Mykola Svyntukh-Zaverukha and Mariika Jacyla, 
UCC press release, “To Members of the Ukrainian Community,” 6 March 1943 (http://www. 
lemko-ool.com/uploads/Volyn_43-eng.pdf). Thanks to Per Rudling for this information. 
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cataclysm of violence that engulfed World War II Ukraine in an academic 
and honest manner.** The results of such genuinely fresh work do not always 
align, nor should they: for instance, Rossoliriski-Liebe and Shkandrij may 
disagree on the use of the term “integral nationalism,” and such pluralism 
is inherent to nonpoliticized and non-nationalized scholarship. A frank and 
direct engagement with the real history of Bandera and his organization would 
cause the field to grow and may also help the Ukrainian public question the 
symbolic meaning and legacy of ethnic nationalists. 
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48 See, e.g., Tarik Cyril Amar, The Paradox of Ukrainian Lviv: A Borderland City between Nazis, 
Stalinists, and Nationalists (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2015). 
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Introduction 


The lethal intentions of the Nazi Final Solution to the Jewish Question through mass murder 
adds a special dimension to the common and banal phenomenon of collaboration between 
sections of the population of a defeated state and the victorious occupiers.1 The scope and 
finality of Nazi genocidal policy towards European Jewry, the vicious suppression of any 
resistance or defiance, and the systematic German extermination of certain racial and social 
groups, complicates the question of any form of cooperation with the occupation. Even the most 
pragmatic collaboration can be tainted with accusations of complicity in genocide. There is a 
further complication when elements of the population participate directly in acts of violence. 
This is illustrated by the extensive historiography that deals with Ukrainian collaboration in 
aspects of the Holocaust.2 


The debates surrounding Ukrainian collaboration are often polarized and, as a consequence, 
usually fail to do justice to the complexity of the problem. This essay seeks to explore the wider 
context. It will explore the preconditions, roots and local peculiarities of a spectrum of 
collaboration experiences: routine cooperation, active collaboration, and active participation in 
acts of violence. An important aspect is the difference between spontaneous and unsolicited 
activity by individuals and service-rendered group collaboration. Special emphasis will be placed 
on differentiating between alleged spontaneous outburst of popular anger and events that are 
actually the result of pre-planning and instigation. It is also essential to factor in differences of 
time and place. 


This essay is based on a broad range of sources, but relies especially on the oral testimonies of 
victims and onlookers, memoirs and the periodical press of the time. At its core are three 
questions. To what extent was unsolicited collaboration at the beginning of the German invasion 
a genuine anti-Jewish phenomenon? To what extent were the events rooted in pre-war historical 
developments and Ukrainian-Jewish relations? How have the events been seen in the post- 
Holocaust recollections and assumptions of Jewish survivors and non-Jewish witnesses? 


Political Antisemitism and everyday anti-Judaism were not new phenomena in pre-war Galician 
Ukrainian society. In the relatively stable Polish state - albeit one where the Jewish Question was 
very much to the fore - overt outbursts were restricted to rhetorical denunciations, economic 
rivalry and hostile attitudes at a mundane level. Right-wing Polish Antisemitism was assumed to 
pose the greatest threat to Jewish society in interwar Galicia. Latent Ukrainian Antisemitism of 
this period was based on the perception of the Jews as "others" (ne svij), while in public 
discourse it ranged from associating Jews with "Judeo-Bolshevism" to the accusation that Jews 
promoted Polish cultural expansionism. It is a reasonable hypothesis that, for the average 
Ukrainian, a distinct brand of "otherness" characterized Jewish society as a whole. In Soviet 
Ukraine, by contrast, latent economic and political Antisemitism had to exist underground, as it 
was not tolerated by the Soviet regime. Nonetheless, envy and resentment towards the Jews, as 
well as memories of perceived wrongs during the political events of 1917-21 and the 1930s 
provided fertile grounds for an eventual outburst against the Jews. 


In the time of the Holocaust, the phenomenon of marginalization and "otherness" would well 
serve to the Nazi regime in exploiting the regional historical and geopolitical Antisemitic 
paradigms. As the German propaganda always emphasized, it was the war against the Jews, 
Bolsheviks and England. Whilst the latter two were to be fought on the frontline, the first were to 
be dealt at the home front, on everyday occasion. To build a "new order" meant to eliminate the 
Jews from every German-controlled territory. In so doing, the German administration counted on 
the input of the local population as on their share in the war effort. This German disposition 
towards the Jews in Ukraine did not differ much from that of Central Europe, except for the 
emphasis on the Jewish close association with the Soviet regime. Nolens volens, a 
"psychological distance" between the marginalized and outlawed Jews on one side and 
dependent from the German Ukrainian population on the other, became the cause and the effect 
of the unfolding, in the Final Solution, collaboration - organized and individual.3 


Theoretical Discourse 


The Nazi "new order" destroyed the centuries-old historical balance of Ukrainian-Jewish 
relations. It transformed the latent pre-war issues into borderline and existential situations. The 
German conquest created conditions where generic Antisemitism as a pro-German orientation 
within Ukrainian society - which perceived Jews as Soviet or Polish sympathizers - and people 
who sought economic gain converged with Nazi ideology and accelerated the tragic resolution of 
the Jewish question. Under such circumstances, the German administration directed the local 
population towards cooperation and collaboration with the regime to facilitate the Final Solution. 
The Nazi regime patronized two levels of collaboration: official or service-rendered group 


perpetration; and individual unsolicited, sometimes spontaneous, denunciations and betrayals. 
Both soon became routine and mundane practice. 


Jewish and Ukrainian memorr literature illustrates how a selective memory of the past may 
generate nationally aimed paradigms of collective guilt and responsibility. Whereas a common 
Jewish recollection often holds Ukrainians equally or sometimes guiltier than Germans, a 
Ukrainian memory rather avoids touching a Jewish component or refers to the Jewish plight as a 
tragic and inevitable historical reality. 


David Kahane's Lvov Ghetto Diary, for example, historically knits Ukrainians into a narrative 
composed of a dreadful array of pogroms, mass killings and other anti-Jewish atrocities. The 
outbursts of anti-Jewish atrocities are in correlation with key historical developments in 
Ukrainian politics. Kahane draws parallels between Khmel'nytskyi, Nalivaiko, Gonta, Petliura 
and the modern proponents of Antisemitism, but excludes Metropolitan Andrei Sheptytskyi and 
the clergy of the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church from this list.4 The Diary treats the latter as 
friends of the Jews.5 


Kurt Lewin, the son of the last Lviv Chief Rabbi Ezekial Lewin, survived the Holocaust in the 
Greek Catholic monasteries. Whilst he does not, on the whole, hold Ukrainians collectively 
responsible, he distances himself from personalizing perpetrators, collaborators and bystanders. 
Kurt's father, Ezekial Lewin, was killed in the Prison Action, a Lviv pogrom, on 2 July 1941.6 
When the extermination of the Lviv Jewry entered its last phase in Autumn 1942, Kurt and his 
brother Izak were rescued by Metropolitan Andrei Sheptyts'kyi and his brother Klementii 
Sheptyts'kyi. Under a false identity they were placed into the Greek Catholic monasteries in 
eastern Galicia. Having lived for some time with the ordinary Ukrainian monks, Kurt recollects: 
"The monks resented the persecutions of Jews, they resented the bestiality of the German regime, 
but, overall, they remained Antisemitic towards Jews in general."7 


The post-war writings of Kost' Pan'kivs'kyi and Volodymyr Kubijovyccaron illustrate a 
symptomatic avoidance, if not indifference, to the Jewish plight in the Holocaust which partially 
could be explained by their personal situation. During the war, Pan'kivs'kyi and Kubijovyccaron 
held official positions in a German-allowed Ukrainian civil administration of Lviv and Krak6w 
respectively. While providing a meticulous account of everyday life, they leave the Holocaust 
behind the scenes.8 Direct reference to Jewish affairs is also rarely present in the memoirs of the 
former active members of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN).9 Some indirect 
references, which occasionally shed light on the implementation of the Final Solution, are found 
in the German-censored Ukrainian newspapers of Lviv and Krakow, Lvivs'ki Visti and 
Krakivs'ki Visti. In most instances the post-war literature of the Ukrainian Diaspora has not 
reflected on the Jewish Holocaust, though it is not alone in marginalizing the significance of 


collaboration during the Holocaust.10 In the words of John-Paul Himka, "the subject of 
Ukrainian collaboration in the Nazi-directed genocide of the European Jews is a minefield."11 


In retrospect, the phenomenon of collaboration in a given territory, over a certain time-period, 
should be understood through the prism of the local vis-a-vis the general factors related to the 
Nazi policy of annihilation. We should keep in mind the irrelevance of collective responsibility 
or collective guilt that is associated with any nation, regardless as to the quantitative figures of 
participation in the genocide against Jews. It does not take many to kill a lot; yet, even along 
with the worst complicities there always were instances of rescue and aid. 


Indeed, territorial, national, and political aspects did play a role when it comes to the typology of 
perpetration and collaboration. People who took part in the first wave of Jewish pogroms should 
rather be seen as perpetrators, for it is improbable to regard all these atrocities as pre-planned and 
masterminded by the Germans. 


The tragedy of Jedwabne, a small Polish town in Bialstrokystok province, which was under the 
Soviet administration from September 1939 to the end of June 1941, is a striking instance of a 
massacre perpetrated by the local population against the Jews. On 10 July 1941, the Polish 
population of the town murdered its Jewish inhabitants en masse. At the time, this massacre was 
not part of the German anti-Jewish action.12 There is no doubt that, had the German troops not 
invaded and occupied this town, the local population would not have risen against the Jews; but 
the fact of its readiness to kill is nonetheless astonishing. 


There is no distinct borderline between cooperation with the German occupying authorities and 
actual participation in the Final Solution. Cooperation, to this end, may be defined as a certain 
established and accepted consensus between the occupying authorities and the occupied 
population. To keep such a relationship functioning, two active components must have been 
present - internal and external. The internal component deals with the volition on the part of a 
subdued society to cooperate. The external component introduced the governing administration 
and its disposition towards the people and institutions of the occupied or controlled country. As 
Jan T. Gross put it: 


Whether there had been a Hacha, a Quisling, a Pavelic, a Pétain, or a Tiso was indicative 
primarily of a German will, not of the will of the French, the Czechs, the Croats, the Slovaks, or 
the Norwegians. And this meant also that pointing out the absence of collaboration - as, for 
example, in an often quoted phrase "certainly, Poland did not have its Quisling" - is of only 
limited heuristic value. It merely tells us that the Germans, locally, had not made the offer.13 


Whilst a positive German disposition and preservation of the incumbent political institutions in a 
given country or territory laid the foundations for efficient cooperation, the lack of these 
preconditions did not necessarily limit either the intentions on the part of certain groups to 
cooperate or their willingness to assume that Nazi Germany was the only power in which they 
could place their expectations. 


Present-day perceptions of collaboration with Nazi Germany in the Final Solution differs 
significantly from those of wartime. During the period of subjugation and well after it, many of 
those who collaborated conceived their rapport with Germans as a necessary cooperation, 
required not only to make everyday life bearable, but also, in retrospect, as an act of national 
preservation. With regard to the situation in western Ukraine, Shimon Redlich has noted: "The 
demarcation line between the German-supervised Ukrainian auxiliary militias, Ukrainian serving 
in the German army and the Ukrainian underground was ever so thin."14 


The will to collaborate is correlated with the degree to which one retained an allegiance to one's 
state. The average Pole or Frenchman living under German occupation was regarded as 
genuinely Germanophobic. Loyalty to their virtual statehood and real émigré governments 
remained intact. The average Ukrainian of the dismantled Polish state was de facto relieved of 
his formerly Polish and latterly Soviet loyalties. A nationally minded Pole or Frenchman would 
not associate the reinstatement of independence with Nazi Germany. The Ukrainian case was not 
as straightforward. In the initial stages of German occupation, a politically minded Ukrainian 
could envisage eventual positive changes with advent of the German "new order." In relation to 
the Ukrainian case, Michael Burleigh has observed: 


Collaboration was not as straightforward a case of treason as in western Europe, since most 
Ukrainians had little or no loyalty to earlier Polish or Soviet governments. Collaboration 
represented a chance to restore a statehood they had only briefly experienced before under 
German auspices during the First World War.15 


Historical Settings: Galicia and the Reichskommissariat Ukraine 


The German authorities restructured Ukrainian territory with no regards to its historical 
background, national aspirations and eventual statehood. Thus, Galicia became part of the 
Generalgouvernement in August 1941, whereas western (historic) Volhynia became part of the 
Reichskommissariat Ukraine together with the rest of the Soviet right-bank (central) Ukraine. 
The Reichskommissariat Ukraine (RKU) was established on 1 September 1941, according to 


Hitler's order of 17 July 1941, on the introduction of civil authorities in the occupied eastern 
territories. 16 The Reichskommissariat also comprised the portion of the Belorussian territory, 
which until September 1939 had been part of Polesie province of Poland (later known as Brest 
and Pinsk oblast) and the rest of occupied Ukrainian territory. As the frontline moved eastward, 
the borders of the Reichskommissariat were being expanded. In September 1942, its territory 
included the following administrative units (Generalbezirke): Wolyn and Podill'ia, Zhytomyr, 
Kyiv, Dnipropetrovs'k, Mykolaiv and Tavriia.17 


Unlike Slovakians and Croatians, Ukrainians were not considered in Berlin as candidates for a 
satellite nation state. Whereas Slovakia's and Croatia's nationalistic parties were able to secure a 
semblance of statehood by aligning their polity with that of the Nazis, the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists was never viewed by the Nazi government as an eventual government of 
a prospective Ukrainian state.18 Ukraine, with the exception of Galicia, which was perhaps 
nostalgically regarded by Berlin with a sentimentality that harked back to the bygone days of 
Austria-Hungary, was perceived as a genuine Soviet territory with all relevant implications. In 
pre-war German politics, Ukraine had been given more considerations than after the war against 
the USSR began.19 German ostpolitik in general and its Ukrainian component in particular 
featured a disparity between the SS and Party leadership on one side and Ostministerium on the 
other. It was Reichskommissar Erich Koch rather than Reichsminister Alfred Rosenberg who 
exercised real power over the Ukraine.20 


Obviously, the local population was not aware of the perplexities in inter-German state and party 
relations and saw all German officials alike - as a solid and powerful establishment. Regardless 
of his affiliation, a German official would always prioritize all-German goals over any local 
necessities. The message to the local Ukrainian administrations was unequivocally clear: it is the 
war effort that comes first, and whatever lays beyond that must be postponed until after the war. 
It was equally true in the case of Generalgouvernement or Reichskommissariat Ukraine. 
Governor Hans Frank made that very clear in his anniversary of the German invasion of Poland 
speech: "Poles realized that they had no options but to be loyal to us, and Ukrainians had already 
proved their loyalty toward us."21 Any improvisations on the part of the local elites which went 
beyond the circle of German-perceived loyalty would have been considered as a threat to the 
German "new order" and were not to be tolerated. 


The very fact that eastern Galicia, which had always been perceived as a Ukrainian Piedmont, 
was attached to German-occupied Poland and made the fifth district of the 
Generalgouvernement, rather than having been given a special status as a nucleus of a 
prospective Ukrainian state, frustrated and disappointed Ukrainian society. That was an obvious 
setback to the cause of a Soborna Ukraina (United Ukraine). 


The newly imposed Reichskommissariat administrative structure and the dissolution of the self- 
proclaimed Ukrainian state could not fail to have a negative impact on the eventuality of a 
Ukrainian statehood.22 Ukrainian society came to realize that neither Kyiv nor Lviv would 
become the capital of Soborna and Nezalezhna Ukraina (independent Ukraine) and that 
independence was rather a sort of voluntary delusion, than a German deception. 


Surprisingly, at the beginning of the German invasion, especially at a popular level, a sort of 
euphoria of freedom was felt in the air. The Polish state ceased to exist and so ended the Soviet 
occupation of eastern Galicia and western Volhynia. Aron Etlenger, a Jewish survivor from 
Tluste in eastern Galicia, recalls the joy and enthusiasm of nationalistically oriented Ukrainians. 
These young people called themselves Sichovyky.23 They chanted: "We will shoot and stab with 
knives, We will have a Pole strangled, and a Jew stabbed."24 Aron also witnessed Ukrainian 
nationalists attacking Jews in the streets. 


Two years later, in 1943, this kind of folklore became more relative to the contemporary political 
situation. In 1943, Arkadii Fishman (a Jewish survivor from Olevsk) lived in hiding on a farm, 
with a Ukrainian family. He remembers from this time that leaflets were distributed by 
Banderites.25 Jews were not mentioned. The message read "Hitler-Kaput; Stalin-Khomut" (this 
phrase has an equal in German and Ukrainian, meaning "down with Hitler and Stalin").26 


The future German invasion of the USSR, was to some extent, a fact known to the Organization 
of Ukrainian Nationalists.27 The Abwehr (German Intelligence Service) and SD (Security 
Service) recruited cadres for the special Ukrainian-German military units. The Krak6w-based 
OUN maintained permanent contacts with German-occupied Poland (western Galicia) and 
Soviet-annexed eastern Galicia. In the spring/summer of 1941 these interactions reached their 
apogee. 


Something was in the air, recalls Boris Arsen, a Jewish survivor from a small Galician village 
Chesnyki. In 1940, he was out on vocational training in Stanyslav (Ivano-Frankivs'k). After the 
German army invaded the Stanyslav region, Boris Arsen returned to his home village Chesnyki. 
Upon his return, he was immediately arrested by the local Ukrainian militias allegedly for his 
pre-war association with the Ukrainian political left (Young Ukrainian Socialists - Kameniari). 
He was severely beaten by the militiamen. "When they beat me, they kept saying: 'Kiss this soil 


for you shall sense that it smells of Mother-Ukraine'." One of those who mercilessly beat him 
was a fellow villager, Sheremeta, regarded as a moderate family man.28 


Boris Arsen endured all possible hardships and he eventually survived by living under a false 
identity. A fellow Ukrainian provided Boris with his own identification papers. This young 


Ukrainian did not survive through the war. He perished as a result of helping Jews. Boris moved 
away from the area where he was known and established himself as a young, nationally oriented 
Ukrainian somewhere in the Ternopil' region. Apparently legitimate identification papers, a 
perfect knowledge of the Ukrainian language and familiarity with Ukrainian traditions secured 
his life for the time being. 


His brother was not that fortunate; he perished at the hands of UPA's (Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army) soldiers in 1944.29 Boris Arsen connects his brother's death to the UPA's avenging 
retreat: "In 1944, when the Soviet Army approached Ternopil’, Shukhevych issued an order 'to 
annihilate all potential adversaries of Ukraine'."30 In his village Chesnyki, UPA soldiers killed 
53 people. Boris's brother was hiding in a bunker: "They pulled him out of the forest bunker, tied 
him to a horse, and let the horse run on the field. This is how he died. Those perpetrators were 
from the UPA's security service, called Sluzhba Bezbeky (SB)."31 John Armstrong has written 
about this phase of OUN (B) activity: "The OUN-B remained the dominant political element in 
the UHVR (Main Ukrainian Liberation Council), and the notorious SB (Security Service, or 
political police) continued to operate."32 


Given the amount of suffering endured by Jews at the hands of Germans, any German allies were 
viewed as foes by Jews, especially if they were local folk. In Jewish eyes, Ukrainian-German 
cooperation meant their lives could be made miserable or even terminated by many means. The 
oral histories of Jewish survivors reveal the patterns of unsolicited collaboration, denunciations, 
mockery and arbitrary killings, all perpetrated with no perceptible German order. The opposite 
patterns of compassion and humanity existed, but to a lesser extent. Jewish survivors, after more 
than 50 years, still cannot understand why, when their memory flashes out forever scored 
moments of betrayal. 


Klara Garmel, a Jewish survivor, was born in 1926 in Iarun', Zhytomyr oblast. At the age of 14 
she was raped by a Ukrainian policeman. She escaped from the Jarun' ghetto and lived under a 
false identity, posing as a Christian orphan girl. For a short time, she found refuge with an 
elderly handicapped Ukrainian woman in Korets, in western Volhynia. The woman treated Klara 
humanely. Her son, a Ukrainian policeman, occasionally visited the house. One conversation 
between mother and son prompted Klara to leave the house: 


Son: Mother, today they were killing Jews in Rivne, but Jewish kids fled to villages. 


Mother: If one had sneaked into my house, I would have him strangled. 


Having found a new place she asked to be baptized in order to obtain good identification papers. 
The priest who baptized Klara was apparently aware of her true nationality, although he 
concealed that.33 Klara's next shelter was with a Ukrainian farmer, who in Klara's words was a 
Banderovite.34 She eventually became a wife to him, gave birth to a baby, who soon died. Klara 
remembers that she was absolutely safe living with this man. 


The story of Simon Feldman, a Jewish survivor from a small western Volhynian town Boremel 
(born in 1933) is an account of life-and-death situations. Ukrainian militias killed his father in 
the first weeks of the German invasion, allegedly for his pre-war "communist" activity. No 
Germans were involved. Simon Feldman recalls: 


In June 1941, all of a sudden, Ukrainians appeared with guns and rifles; they wore blue-and- 
yellow colours. They were taking over the town. The Ukrainian nationalists blew up the bridge 
to cut the retreat of the Soviet soldiers. Ukrainians were very well armed. Then the first 
Wehrmacht unit passed though the town not harming anyone.35 


Then Simon's father and 10 other Jews were arrested and locked up in the cellar: 


Two or three weeks after the invasion, on a Friday afternoon, the Ukrainians took my father and 
another man out and shot them behind the Polish Cathedral. All those, who made arrest, and who 
shot him were not Germans, they were local Ukrainians. The Ukrainians made them dig their 
graves, told them undress, and shot them on the spot. Then they covered them with dirt.36 


Simon remembers that sometime later a Ukrainian policeman came by and conveyed to them the 
last words of his father: "G-d, what is going to happen to my wife and son." His father was 39 
years old. 


The story of Liudmila Blekhman (born in 1929) - which is discussed below - a Jewish survivor 
from Miropol' in Zhytomyr oblast, reflects the organized collaboration of the local auxiliary 
police and the acts of voluntary cooperation on the part of their former neighbours in the central 
Ukraine (eastern Volhynia). 


In theoretical terms, the patterns of collaboration in the territory of central, former Soviet 
Ukraine could to a much lesser degree be attributed to Galician geo-political factors. The 
typology of pre-war Ukrainian grievances vis-a-vis Jewish endorsement of Polish statehood, 
cooperation with the Soviet regime in 1939-41 and speculations about involvement in the 


NKVD37 (which carried out mass killings) did not find reasonable grounds in central Ukraine. 
Though, it must be said, a certain anti-Soviet and anti-Jewish disposition was never entirely alien 
to this region of the former Pale of Settlement. 


The memories of Liudmila Blekhman persistently emphasizes on the critical role of the 
Ukrainian auxiliary police, as well as unexpectedly hostile and treacherous behaviour of former 
Ukrainian neighbours in Mirapol: 


Selections and killings were carried out only by Ukrainian policemen; there were no Germans in 
the actions. The policemen followed German ordershellip. They got drunk before and during the 
actionshellip. It was a mass killing action going on in Mirapol. They [policemen] had a table 
with [strong beverages] bottles on it at the Potocki park. Periodically policemen were running up 
to the table, had a shot of rum, and went on to shoot peoplehellip. One policeman complained: "I 
got my finger swollen, I have killed fifty by now, the finger needs rest." They carried out the 
action. 


The ultimate shock came not even from the police, but from her former neighbours: 


In the roundup action the Jewish men decided to break through the police cordon and let people 
escape from the main square. Ukrainian policemen fell in disarray so bold and unexpected was 
that act of Jewish defiance. In meantime people started running away. Liudmila and her sisters 
dropped into a peasant house. The first reaction of a Ukrainian woman was yelling in the open 
window: "Mr. Policeman, a Jewish kid had run up into my house, I saw them!" hellipOur 
Ukrainian neighbours, whom we before the war befriended with, had plundered our house. This 
is what we were hearing: "Mil'ka, Mil'ka, get this fine coat! Mil'ka, Mil'ka, come here, here is a 
good Singer sewing machine." [hellip] When they led us to the square for selection, the locals 
were standing on both sides of the street. They attempted to extract our small bags; they threw 
rocks at us. [Liudmila concludes this part of the story with an appeal to herself:] I shall never 
forget how many traitors were there. I shall never forget that enormous evil.38 


Notwithstanding these memories, it must be conceded that the notion of a Ukrainian anti-Jewish 
mainstream is of quantitative rather than of qualitative nature. A collective spree of killing and 
looting did not exempt the possibility of individual morality and compassion. We cannot 
categorically exclude a human component that may have been activated in the Ukrainian women 
and their attitudes towards the Jews who remained outside the scenes of murder. 
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The story of Kalman Shmirgold (born in 1923), a Jewish survivor from another small western 
Volhynian town Berestechko, depicts Ukrainian nationalists, allegedly the UPA soldiers, in a 
somewhat different light. Kalman had to leave his hiding place near a small village. With no 
place to go, he simply started walking down the road. A sled with Ukrainians (in his words 
Banderites) passed him by. They stopped to check his papers. Kalman's fake identification of 
Mykola Konopka did not convince them: they recognized him personally. 


Banderites: Hey, we know you, we used to go to school together. 


Kalman: Yes, you know me, we went to school together. You can kill me. I was kicked out of 
my hiding place. There is nowhere I can go to. 


Kalman broke into tears and asked for his life to be spared: "Help me, maybe tomorrow I will be 
of some use to you." The Ukrainians discussed this between themselves, then ordered Kalman on 
the sled. He thought they were taking him to a nearby police precinct and that would mean 
eventual death. When the sled passed by the hill, the Ukrainians ordered him out. He started 
climbing up the hill, not daring to turn back, expecting a shot at every minute. No shots were 
fired. They had set him free.39 


Another rare occasion of unsolicited and organized patterns of collaboration allows for an 
exceptional story of aid, protection and rescue. Although initially driven by the personal and 
intimate relations between a Jewish woman and a Ukrainian man, it eventually gained a broader 
Ukrainian-Jewish context. The young Jewish woman Faina Liakher from Peremyshliany 
survived the war under the protection of the OUN and Greek Catholic Church. Before the war, 
she befriended Volodymyr Zaplatynskyi, an OUN operative. The relationship with Zaplatynskyi 
brought her into the circle of young, nationally minded Ukrainians. As a gymnasia (high-school) 
student, she was much closer to Ukrainians than to Jews or Poles. When Zaplatynskyi was 
arrested and tried for anti-Polish activities, Faina remained loyal to him, testifying on his behalf. 
Sometime in 1941, before the German invasion of the USSR, Volodymyr Zaplatynskyi 
intimately told her: "Hardships are awaiting Jews, but you and your family have nothing to 
worry, we will protect you."40 


For several years in the war, the Liakhers stayed in Peremyshliany under the OUN-fostered 
protection. The Ukrainians of the local administration and the OUN members in the German 
service patronized them. From the pre-war years Faina felt a certain attachment to the Ukrainian 
Christian rite that originated in the years before the war, so when conversion to Greek 
Catholicism remained the only window for survival, she did it consciously, without hesitation. 
But she never dared to reveal this fact to her parents. 
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This means of protection, though, had its limits. All members of Faina's family - brother, father 
and mother - perished under different circumstances in 1943. It was no longer safe for Faina to 
work under a false identity with the Ukrainian administration in Peremyshliany. In agreement 
with the Greek Catholic hierarchy, the local OUN leadership decided to send her to the Univ 
monastery.41 In January 1944, Faina arrived clandestinely in Univ. She became a nun and lived 
in the monastery as Sister Maria until the end of the war. Since then she continues to live in the 
Peremyshliany monastery. The author of the present paper spoke to her in July 2005. Sister 
Maria continually emphasizes how the OUN's protection over her family was extraordinary and 
exceptional.42 It may be added that the German records mentioned some instances when the 
Bandera movement provided some Jews with false papers.43 


Another and probably more typical example of aid to Jews were the activities of the Ukrainian 
clergy. One such person was Reverend Omelian (Emilian) Kowcz of Peremyshliany. Ida 
Karczag, a Jewish survivor from this Eastern Galician town recalls: 


This priest Kowcz was an extraordinary decent man. He decided to help as many Jews as 
possible. We learned from other people that he was issuing Christian papers for Jews. My mother 
and sister turned to him for such papers, and he for sure agreed. My sister explained to me the 
necessity to be baptized.44 


On one night, she and her brother were taken out of the Peremyshliany ghetto to the church. 
Father Kowcz baptized them and issued new birth certificates. Later, Ida was smuggled out of 
the ghetto and placed in the house of a Ukrainian woman in a remote from Peremyshliany 
village. She assumed an identity of a Christian girl and gradually learned Christian practice. 
Reverend Kowcz was eventually arrested for his connections with the Ukrainian and Polish 
underground. He died in 1944, in the Majdanek concentration camp. 


Ukrainian perceptions of Jews varied depending on their own political and social orientation. 
Thus, ultra-nationalist circles held the world Jewry responsible for the failed Ukrainian statehood 
and for the oppressed condition in which the Ukrainian people lived. Jews were solely aligned to 
negative connotations in pre-war nationalist ideology: 


In our struggle with Poland they reinforce the Polish front; in the struggle with Bolshevism they 
support the Bolshevikshellip. Politically they are enemies of the Ukrainian independence-minded 
national idea. Culturally they are hotbeds of denationalizationhellip. In addition to a number of 
external enemies Ukraine also has an internal enemy - Jewry [hellip]45 
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Such a politicized and tendentious anti-Jewish perspective was not, by and large, characteristic 
of ordinary Ukrainians during the war. After several years of persistent German persecutions, 
after Jews had been outlawed and dehumanized, if not completely eliminated, the issues of the 
pre-war political alliances, cultural preferences and economic competition were no longer 
relevant. In 1943, for an ordinary Ukrainian, a living Jew was no longer the same pre-war Jew, 
but rather a shattered piece of the past. 


Mike Walsch is a Jewish survivor from a small village near Stepan' in western Volhynia. During 
the war he hid in the forests. When he and several other Jewish kids in hiding had met a peasant 
Ukrainian woman, they asked her for food. She surprisingly exclaimed: "Children, are you Jews, 
or are you people?" She gave bread to the Jewish kids.46 


The German occupation authorities instigated and promoted the local population to participate 
actively in the Final Solution. A Ukrainian historian, Iaroslav Hryccaronak, wrote: "it was a 
totally demoralizing situation when the German authorities provoked the local population to anti- 
Jewish pogroms." He maintains an outlook that is typical and quite logical for modern Ukrainian 
society on the status and position of Ukraine and Ukrainians in the war and in the Holocaust: 


Overall, the majority of the Ukrainian population while feeling sympathy toward the Jews did 
not dare to render them aid. Under the conditions of German occupation when Ukrainians and 
Poles were facing execution for helping Jews, such an act would have turned into a heroic deed. 
Yet, heroism is not an every day occurrence.47 


All in all, the practice of official and unsolicited collaboration, though counterbalanced by heroic 
deeds of rescue and aid, turned post-war Ukrainian-Jewish relations into an entangled web of 
mutually disputed faults and responsibilities.48 


It is sad to admit that, if a heroic deed was not an everyday occurrence, then informing on Jews 
was a routine practice on the part of many. The wartime realities destroyed Ukrainian-Jewish 
relations, reducing them to the level of circumstantial interactions. The German genocidal policy 
towards Jews "relieved" these relations from its former controversial, but equal, burden, 
relegating the Jewish side to nothing but marginalization. No wonder that Ukrainian collaborator 
newspapers Lvivs'ki Visti and Krakivs'ki Visti followed the German cliché of associating the 
Jewish people with "Muscovite Judeo-Bolshevism."49 
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Indeed, collaboration was a multifaceted phenomenon. In its initial phase, i.e. immediately after 
the German invasion, it was triggered by nationalistic propaganda (especially in eastern Galicia 
and western Volhynia). It was revenge-driven and backed up by Germans. This phase was 
characterized by spontaneous pogroms, rioting and looting or, as it was euphemistically called, 
"a settling of the pre-war scores." The actual Jewish annihilation started when the German 
occupying authorities instigated a wide range of anti-Jewish measures and began to implement 
the Final Solution. Through the whole of its duration, the Ukrainian auxiliary police and 
indigenous administration was instrumental in its implementation. Their role was especially 
crucial in small towns and villages. 


The period of 1941-43 saw a mass extermination of the Jewish population. During this time, 
unsolicited individual collaboration also took striking forms. In this light, the acts of individual 
aid and protection become heroic deeds. The role of organized collaboration in the Final Solution 
lessened after 1943, when the Jewish population had been annihilated en masse. In the final stage 
of the German occupation, 1943-44, the critical role of the locals versus Jews grew immensely. 
The fate of those Jews remaining in hiding or living under a false identity, largely depended on a 
neighbour, a policeman, an OUN/UPA resistance fighter or simply a passer-by. When multiple 
numbers of Ukrainian auxiliary police deserted from German service and joined the ranks of the 
UPA in eastern Galicia and especially in western Volhynia or Soviet partisans in central Ukraine, 
and the Germans were no longer been seen by the locals as liberators or protectors, personal 
relations became decisive factors in whether or not one would survive. 


However strange it may sound, the existential patterns of unsolicited collaboration in the Final 
Solution testify to an unpredictability in the alternatives: denunciation and betrayal versus aid 
and rescue. The factors that facilitated life or death effects were in many instances spontaneous 
and originated neither in political nor in social causes. An OUN political agenda, pre-war 
grievances, anti-Judaism, or pursuit of enrichment - none was exclusively responsible for a 
momentous decision. The contempt for another's life, uncontrolled mental and behavioural 
changes, lack of morality and true religiosity, in conjunction with overwhelming indifference, 
drove on spontaneous and unsolicited collaboration in the Final Solution. 


The Lviv and Boryslav Pogroms Through the Eyes of the Survivors 


In the first days following the German invasion, Jewish pogroms occurred in many eastern 
Galician and western Volhynian towns. On the whole, events unfolded in a in typical scenario; 
self-established Ukrainian militias, town mobs and some German detachments commenced 
beating and looting that eventually ended up in organized anti-Jewish actions. Although these 
pogroms followed the German march into Ukraine, they were not at that time part of the official 
German anti-Jewish measures, or at least did not appear as German-organized actions. 
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It is a trend in contemporary research to assert that German intelligence and the security and 
police services were involved in preplanning anti-Jewish actions in eastern Galicia.50 Whilst not 
questioning the credibility of this research, the present paper portrays the pogroms of those the 
early days of the invasion through the eyes of survivors and other witnesses. They memorized 
those pogroms as acts perpetrated by self-established Ukrainian militias and town mobs, while 
German interference followed as usual in its final stage. Two pogroms, which ran almost 
simultaneously, occurred in the first three days of July 1941 in Lviv and Boryslav. 


In both events, the so-called NKVD factor played a role in triggering the ensuing atrocities. 
Owing to the rapid German advance into the Soviet territory, the NK VD (the Soviet security 
police) was unable to evacuate the large prison population of the local jails. The Ukrainian 
inmates were primarily OUN members, public and political figures. There were also Polish 
prisoners, comprised of former civil servants, police and army officers, and members of the 
resistance. Among the Jewish detainees were so-called social and class enemies of the Soviet 
system. In Lviv, the NKVD perpetrated mass murders in three main prisons - Brygidki, 
Lstrokaogonckiego and Zamarstynéw. Many prisoners were massacred; some were even burnt 
alive in their cells. In Boryslav, the courthouse jail was located in the same building as the 
NKVD had its headquarters. The NKVD personnel perpetrated mass killings in a few last days 
before the Soviet military retreated. On the same day as the Soviets left Lviv, rumours started 
spreading around about the terrible massacres in the prisons. Posters blaming the Communists 
spontaneously appeared. Since these alleged perpetrators could not be identified, the crowds 
quickly shifted guilt on to the Jews.51 


Before the first German units arrived in Lviv, residents began to gather around the prisons in 
hope of finding their loved ones and friends. They, as well as those who resided in the proximity 
of the prisons, were stunned by the terrible stench that spread around. When the prison gates 
were opened, hundreds of dead bodies were discovered, many of which had been mutilated. The 
Germans, who had already entered the city, were astounded by the scenes of massacre in the 
prisons. The task of the moment was to identify bodies, bury them and sanitize the prisons. There 
was no doubt that the local Jews would be assigned to this task. Obviously, they were not 
identified as the direct perpetrators, but in the eyes of the local population the Jews were 
associated with the Soviet ruling class and ad hoc with the Soviet political police. 


In the 1930s, a number of Jews held high positions in the Soviet political police (GPU/NKVD), 
yet they did not associate themselves ethnically or religiously with the Jewish people.52 All 
NKVD functionaries liked to call themselves an advanced Bolshevik Party's detachment, 
standing on guard against internal and external enemies. If between the middle-rank investigators 
and detectives Jews were somewhat noticeable, this was never the case for the rank-and-file 
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personnel. The Jews did not dominate the administrative cadres assigned for the newly acquired 
(in Soviet terminology "reunited") territories of western Ukraine.53 In fact, the Soviet police 
force in western Ukraine was composed largely of eastern Ukrainians and ethnic Russians.54 


Another negative stereotype towards Jews in western Ukraine related to their allegedly ardent 
welcome of the Red Army soldiers in September 1939. As mentioned earlier, Jews did welcome 
Soviet soldiers, but Ukrainians, Belorussians and, to a lesser extent, Poles also gave them a warm 
reception.55 Not many instances of such welcome on the part of Jews have been recorded in the 
survivors’ testimonies. The typical recollection of the day rather reflects the poor condition of the 
Red Army soldiers and the enormous consumer drive on the part of the new Soviet 
administrators and their family members. Remarks about a rifle on the rope, a slip bought as an 
evening dress, and factories producing oranges back in the USSR are typical of many 
testimonies. The fact that not only Ukrainians and Poles but also Jews in large numbers were 
deported from western Ukraine in 1939-41 is also not new. 


As the result of Soviet-administered social and political changes, Jewish society found 
themselves equal in status to Ukrainians and Poles. The Soviet regime regarded Jews not as a 
distinct religious or social group, but as an ethnic one, equal to the others in the given territory. 
Guided by class ideology, the new Soviet administration made social adaptation for the working 
Jewish masses simple and fast. With the same effectiveness it arranged for an expedient 
dissolution of the whole array of Jewish political, social and even cultural institutions. The Polish 
and Ukrainian mainstream watched this Jewish amalgamation into the new Soviet society with a 
largely negative perception. As Shimon Redlich has noted, "it seems that in the eyes of many 
Ukrainians - and to some extent even in the mind of a man like Sheptytskyi - Jews were 
associated with the Ukrainian traumas resulting from their Soviet experience."56 


The last week of the Soviet presence in Lviv was marked by instability. The OUN's combat 
groups commenced skirmishes with the retreating Soviet troops as early as 24 June 1941. There 
was exchange of fire in the city. The Ukrainian fighting units made attempts to seize the city and 
hence to liberate it before the German arrival. Yet, the Soviet military authorities gained control 
over the situation, and, despite the continuating Ukrainian fire fights, held the city until 29 
June.57 The German security service and military intelligence was aware of the OUN activity. 
Upon arriving in Lviv, Dr Rasch, the commander of Einsatzgruppe C,58 reported that the 
"Ukrainian insurgent movement had been severely suppressed on 25 June 1941 by the NKVD. 
The NKVD shot about 3,000 people; the prison is burning. Only 20% of the Ukrainian 
intelligentsia remained alive."59 


Leon Ziegman, a Jewish survivor, from Lviv, was then drafted into the Red Army. Stationed in 
Lviv he recalls the last days of June 1941: 
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The Ukrainians seized the city; they positioned machineguns on the church towers, and fired 
shots at Soviet soldiers and at civilians. We [Soviet military] fought back the so-called Ukrainian 
partisans. We were retreating from Lviv under the gunpoint. They shot from the windows and 
roofs.60 


Organized by the OUN-B,61 Ukrainian militias appeared in the streets of Lviv on 29-30 June 
1941. Ukrainian battalion Nachtigall ("Nightingale") marched into the abandoned city on the 
morning of 30 June, at the head of the advancing German units.62 Polish writer Jerzy 
Weogongierski declares that the Nightingale's servicemen were involved in supervising the 
roundups of Jews and eventually participated in the Prison Actions.63 Polish historian Andrzej 
Zdotbikowski writes that 600 soldiers of Nachtigall, under the command of Roman Shukhevych, 
entered Lviv early on 30 June together with German troops. The battalion took control over the 
City Hall, Greek Catholic Cathedral, a Broadcasting Station, and the prisons on 
Lstrokaogonckiego and Zamarstynowska Streets. Although describing the Jewish pogrom in 
Lviv as part of the Prison Action, he does not relate the Nachtigall servicemen to its direct 
perpetration, relegating the latter to Ukrainians and Germans.64 


The Ukrainian-Jewish historian Iakov Khonigsman argues that the Nachtigall's personnel was 
instantly involved in the anti-Jewish atrocities in Lviv. He refers to the testimony of a Ukrainian 
teacher from Lviv, Kazimira Poraj: 


The streets near the City Hall are covered with shattered glass. The Ukrainian speaking soldiers 
wearing SS emblems humiliate and brutalize the Jews. They make them sweep the street with 
their own clothes - with blouses, dresses, and even hats. They made Jews pick up shattered glass 
with bare hands and carry it to the carts. The road from Galyts'ka to Krakivs'ka streets is poured 
by blood flowing from the people's hands.65 


Kurt Lewin also regards the Nachtigall as an active force in the Prison Action: 


There were three groups of Germans supervising executions and work: Ukrainians in German 
uniform - battalion Nachtigall under the command of Dr Teodor Oberliander; the second group 
were the German soldiers, and the third were the Ukrainian militias.66 


It should be noted that Nachtigall's involvement into the early anti-Jewish actions in Lviv is not 
equally corroborated by other historians as well. John Armstrong, for instance, argues that there 
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is lack of supportive evidence which indicates such an involvement. On the other hand, he 
suggests: "Since, however, the numerous Ukrainian interpreters for German formations like the 
military field police team referred to above wore similar uniform, they may well have been the 
real culprits."67 


Not knowing the mechanisms of the First Days anti-Jewish actions, an ordinary observer noted 
that atrocities began after the German takeover, that the mobs and Ukrainian militias ruled the 
streets and that the Germans, as a rule, did not intervene. They, to some extent, were seen rather 
as onlookers and not as active participants. For the city mobs, Jewish guilt was a fait accompli, 
regardless of any proof. 


In the advanced planning for anti-Jewish actions in a number of eastern Galician towns, Dieter 
Pohl maintains the validity of the connection between the German military intelligence, security 
police and security service on the one side and the leadership of the OUN-B, the battalion 
Nachtigall and the Ukrainian militias on the other.68 By contrast, an Israeli historian and the 
witness to the Prison Actions in Lviv, Eliyahu Jones, argues that, "That first action in Lviv, right 
after the German takeover, was totally a local initiative; it brought death and torment to the 
thousands Jews of Lviv."69 During the Prison Actions, on 1-3 July 1941, a German film crew 
taped the street scenes. Was this crew part of the army propaganda unit, utilizing a 
cinematographic moment, or was it purposely dispatched to Lviv under the plan's provisions? 
This remains unknown. 


The various German authorities explained their involvement in the Lviv Jewish pogrom as a 
punitive response, aimed at avenging Ukrainian grievances, or, de facto, as following up and 
finalizing Ukrainian-instigated anti-Jewish activities. On 5 July 1941, Standartenfiihrer Kroeger 
reported, "Einsatzkommando 6 shot more than 400 Jews, thus avenging the killed Ukrainians; 
200 more Jews were going to be shot soon. There are 150,000 Jews in Lviv." Felix Landau, a 
Gestapo functionary, wrote in his diary: 


2 July 1941, we arrived in Lviv at 16:00 [hellip.] Soon after arrival we shot dead the first Jews. 


3 July 1941, we just came back [hellip] 500 Jews had been lined up for execution by a firing 
squad. Earlier we saw the killed pilots and Ukrainians. They [the NK VD] killed in Lviv 800 
men. Those scoundrels did not spare even children; in the Children Home they had been nailed 
to the walls. 


5 July 1941, in the afternoon another 300 Jews and Poles were terminated.70 
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According to different sources, the total number of Jews that perished in the First Days pogrom 
was between 4,000 and 7,000.71 


Nowadays, in retrospect to those events, former member of the OUN-B Myroslaw Galba 
transfers the initiative of the anti-Jewish actions to the leadership of Einsatzgruppe C. Galba 
observed: 


Einsatzgruppe C under the command of Dr Rasch arrived in Lviv on 1-2 July 1941. As soon as 
Rasch learned about the mass killings in the Lviv prisons, he declared Jews responsible for that, 
and proclaimed them guilty. Now we know that it was the Soviet Authorities who perpetrated 
those massacres, yet then the Jews, who had nothing to do with that, were accused. With the 
assistance of the Ukrainian militias several thousands Jews had been captured; then he had them 
executed in retaliation for those Ukrainians killed in the prisons. Detachments of Einsatzgruppe 
C also conducted executions around the city. Now it is hard to establish if those 7,000 murdered 
Jews were from Lviv only or also from its vicinities.72 


Iaroslav Stets'ko, head of the self-proclaimed Ukrainian state and Stepan Bandera's closest 
associate, claimed in the post-war years: 


We never had an anti-Jewish front as such. There was only a front against the occupiers’ lackeys. 
If they were Jews (not all were!), this was not an anti-Jewish front but an anti-occupier front. 
When we executed a Jewish, Polish, or Ukrainian NKVD man, we were executing an NKVD 
man!73 


Reflecting on the instructions to the provisional Ukrainian administration, Sets'ko later claimed 
that he "personally pointed out the need to avoid German-driven involvement into anti-Jewish or 
anti-Polish excesses. Our activists carried this out very conscientiously [hellip] it was Germans 
and not Ukrainians who carried out pogroms against Jews in Ukraine."74 Much earlier, Stets'ko's 
My Biography revealed his personal attitude towards the Jewish question in political sense, in 
such a way as was formulated in pre-war OUN official doctrine. In July 1941, while under 
German arrest, Stets'ko wrote: 


I consider Marxism to be a product of the Jewish mind, which, however, has been applied in 
practice in the Moscovite prison of people by the Moscovite-Asiatic people with the assistance of 
Jews. Moscow and Jewry are Ukraine's greatest enemies and holders of corruptive Bolshevik 
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international ideas. Although I consider Moscow, which in fact held Ukraine in captivity, and not 
Jewry, to be the main and decisive enemy, I nonetheless fully appreciate the undeniably harmful 
and hostile role of the Jews, who are helping Moscow to enslave Ukraine. I therefore support the 
destruction of the Jews and the expedience of bringing German methods of exterminating Jewry 
to Ukraine.75 


Whatever deviation to OUN Jewish policy took place later in the war; the compliance with 
German anti-Jewish measures was, at least in the initial stage of invasion, in practice. 


For the Lviv Jews, it virtually resembled the situation of 21 November 1918, when, after the 
Ukrainian retreat, Polish troops marched in the city, signalling the beginning of the three-day 
pogrom in the Jewish quarters. Its cause was later semi-officially attributed, by the Polish 
administration, to Jewish collaboration with Ukrainians and their hostile attitude towards Polish 
soldiers. Dr Mykhailo Lzyns'kyi, a Ukrainian public figure, also described it as a punishment for 
Jewish neutrality in the Polish-Ukrainian struggle for Lviv.76 


Despite the official neutrality, some Jewish men were noticed together with the combat 
Ukrainian units, and this fact alone caused a great enthusiasm in the Ukrainian press.77 
However, in retrospect, those few instances of so-called Jewish-Ukrainian cooperation in "the 
November Act" (Chyn) would eventually serve as a ground for charging the Jews of the anti- 
Polish disposition. The new Polish administration deemed the Jews responsible for sympathizing 
and even supporting the Ukrainian cause. On the other hand, those few sporadic instances of 
cooperation, if any, could not prove that Galician Jewry was sensitive enough to the Ukrainian 
national aspirations. The Ukrainian daily Dilo wrote in this regard: 


The Jewish national minority should have had every reason to vigorously uphold our Republic 
and to protect it. It is the Ukrainian people, who alone are building their nation in Kyiv and 
L'viv, and who acknowledged to the Jewish people their national rights. If the Jews are really 
striving to become a nation and do not want to remain an assimilated body, they have to act 
decisively for the good of this country, which treated them as a nation. Nonetheless, the Jews 
have not acted like this and were hardly able to come up with anything except neutrality in the 
Ukrainian-Polish confrontation.78 


The newspaper concluded that Ukrainian society would still continue to support Jewish national 
cause, despite the unfavourable public opinion: "Such popular feelings in the matter of good 
mutual coexistence between peoples are equally important to the legitimate rights."79 In 
November 1918, on the Lviv political scene, Jewish loyalty was sufficient neither for the Poles 
nor for the Ukrainians. In July 1941, the Germans, the Ukrainians and the Poles saw the Jews as 
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eventual scapegoats for the all wrongdoings of the defeated Bolshevik regime. The nature of 
"Jewish culpability" was never new. 


Whilst the Polish authorities ultimately intervened and halted the riots in 1918, in 1941 the 
Germans simply restructured unorganized atrocities into a long-lasting annihilation. 
Nevertheless, the unorganized atrocities lasted for no more than a week, but they are well 
remembered by survivors, perhaps as it was their first experience of the German "new order." 


Leszek Allerhand, a Jewish survivor, was born in 1932 in Lviv. The Allerhands belonged to the 
assimilated Jewish upper class. Maurycyj Allerhand (paternal grandfather), a famous jurist, 
Austrian and Polish civil servant, and professor of law at the Jan Kazimierz University of Lviv, 
served in the 1920s as the chairman of the Lviv Religious Jewish Community, holding also the 
position of governmental commissar for this community. On 2 July 1941, Leszek and his family 
were exposed to the atrocities in the streets for the first time: 


On the third day of the German invasion we were confronted by the Ukrainians on the street. The 
Ukrainians wore the blue-and-yellow armbands. It happened on Plac Kapitulny (Cathedral 
Square). They put us down on the ground and started beat us. Then they forced us on the knees 
and made us move in the direction of the Brygidki prison. They kept hit and shoved us. On the 
way to Brygidki, they kicked me out; my mother managed to escape, but the father was taken 
into the prison. He returned home in the evening, terribly dashed.80 


Kurt Lewin, a Jewish survivor, was born in 1925 in Katowice. His father, Ezekial Lewin, was the 
last chief Rabbi of the Lviv reformed synagogue. The family resided on Kolstroklstrokaogontaja 
Street, close to the Brygidki prison. Kurt began his recollections of the first day of the German 
invasion: 


When the Germans arrived [30 June 1941], the city was decorated with blue-and-yellow flags, 
because the Ukrainians believed in German support for an independent Ukraine. The second day 
was also quiet and then the pogrom started. 


On the third day, my father, accompanied by two senior members of the community, went to 
Metropolitan Andrei Sheptytskyi. Rabbi Lewin was seeking Metropolitan's intervention to stop 
the violence in the streets, for it had become known that the Ukrainians were attacking Jews and 
there were instances of looting. I was waiting in the apartment for my father return. Suddenly, 
four or five Ukrainians came in. They took me out on the street, beat me, and dragged to the 
Brygidki prison. The Ukrainians did not touch my mother, they took only men [Kurt Lewin was 
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16]. They made Jews walk in the middle of the street; Ukrainians and Poles were standing on the 
sidewalks clapping hands, they enjoyed the spectacle. At the Brygidki prison we had to dig out 
prisoners murdered by the NKVD before the Soviet retreat.81 


Working in the prison yard, Kurt witnessed the death of his father. Rabbi Lewin, along with a 
group of the other Jews, was taken towards the corner of the prison court and machine-gunned 
there.82 


Another Jewish survivor, Leon Beck, described what he saw. Beck was born in 1915, in 
Baranovichi, Russia: 


The Ukrainians forced Jews to march to the Lstrokaogonckiego Street prison. We were walking 
in a column until we reached the prison. It was guarded by the Germans. They took us into the 
inner court and made us sit down near the brick wall. The Ukrainian crowd remained outside, at 
the prison gate. We heard their shouting: "Death to Communists and capitalists. They wanted 
Stalin here, show them Stalin, kill the Jews!" The Ukrainians were outraged by the hundreds of 
prisoners found dead in the prison cells after the Soviet authorities left the city. Responding to a 
Ukrainian demand to take revenge on Jews, one of the German officers retorted, "If the 
Communists committed such crimes why you want us to do the same?" The Jews were ordered 
to take the bodies out of the cells onto the yard for identification. At the end of the day the 
German officer approached us, a group of eight young Jews, he let us out for the night, ordering 
yet to come back tomorrow morning.83 


Tamara Branitsky (a Jewish survivor) was born in 1922 in Lviv. According to her testimony not 
only Jewish men, but also women and children were brought into the Lstrokaogonckiego Street 
prison. 


1 July 1941 was a terrible day, I shall never forget the day when Germans marched into the city. 
They gave the Ukrainians free hand on Jews. We were overwhelmed with fear. Several 
Ukrainians broke into our apartment. There were three of us: my mother, my sister Irena, and I. 
We were terrified of them. One of them approached my mother and slapped her in the face. They 
shouted at us, "Out, out into the street." We were forced down on the street; the neighbours were 
watching on us. One of them, a Pole, appealed to the Ukrainians: "Boys, they are children and 
women, they have not done anything wrong, let them go." A Ukrainian retorted, "Shut up, you 
Polish swine, you are next." We started going in the middle of the street, the crowd threw rocks 
at us, and onlookers hit us. We were going in the direction of the prison. There were three main 
prisons in Lviv: Brygidki, Lstrokaogonckiego, and Zamarstynowska. Before the Red Army left 
the city they had killed all prisoners, but we did not know that then. The Ukrainians took us to 
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the Lstrokaogonckiego Street prison. We felt terrible stench coming from there. Later we 
realized it was coming of the dead bodies left in the cells. People said that blood was all ever the 
cells. They machine-gunned prisoners: Ukrainians, Poles, and Jews. 


We went through the gate into a prison yard. There were three groups of people: Jewish women, 
children, and elderly stood near the brick wall; in the other end of the yard I saw Jewish men, 
carrying out bodies; and the Germans were in the middle. They kept us near the wall for about an 
hour. Then my mother asked a German officer what they were going to do with us. He 
responded, "We will put all of you at the wall and have you shot dead." One more hour passed 
and then a high-ranking German officer announced that women and children were free to go 
home. We got out of the prison. Outside, there still was a crowd, some were throwing rocks at 
Jews. My mother raised her arm to protect Irena and got hit by a rock. Blood splashed over her 
and Irena. When we finally got home we were completely devastated, it was not just a shock, it 
was a nightmare.84 


Lusia Hornstein (a Jewish survivor) was born in 1925 in Lviv: 


Even before the Russians fully retreated, the Ukrainians had taken over the Lviv broadcasting 
station. It was on 30 June 1941. They transmitted over and over a threat to Jews: "And we will 
greet the Germans with baskets filled with Jewish heads." Then the Ukrainians started taking 
Jewish men to clean up prisons [she refers to Brygidki prison] from the dead bodies.85 


Apparently, the message was partially misinterpreted and partially rephrased, for it was 
documented in a source as follows: "[In 1939] you welcomed Stalin with flowers. We will lay 
your heads at Hitler's feet in greeting."86 It is also known that the principal broadcast pertained 
to the proclamation of an independent Ukrainian state.87 All in all, an alleged message reflected 
boiling passions. 


Wolf Lichter, a Jewish survivor, was born in 1930 in Liegnitz, Germany. Having fled to Galicia 
in 1939 he also witnessed the First Days pogrom in Lviv, in July 1941: 


There were two days of beating. I saw a band of people (women were among them) chasing a 
Jewish woman. They shouted: "Kill the Jewess." After a few blows she was lying on the ground. 
Then we heard no more sounds. This disorderly killing had been later reorganized into official 
anti-Jewish measures.88 
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Wanda Ossowska (a political prisoner) was born in 1912 in Kunice, Poland. Serving as a courier 
for Polish underground she was arrested by the Soviet authorities for the illegally crossing the 
border between German and Soviet-occupied Poland. Wanda was brought to Lviv and 
incarcerated in Zamarstynow prison. Having failed to confess her affiliation to the Polish 
resistance, she was among the few left in the cells relatively unharmed. She recalls that among 
the inmates in her cell were Ukrainian, Polish and Jewish women. Most of them were executed 
before the German takeover. When the NKVD personnel abandoned the prison, Wanda managed 
to escape. She left the prison on the day the Germans entered the city. She remembered a terrible 
stench around the prisons. A few days later, she learned about the mass killings perpetrated by 
the NKVD and saw the Jews rounded up and taken to the prisons to unearth the bodies.89 


The pogrom in Boryslav, a town situated in the foothills of the Carpathian Mountains and known 
for its oil wells and refineries, also broke out in the first days of German invasion. The onset of 
atrocities followed the same scenario as Lviv. However, as we shall see from the survivors' 
testimonies, a barbaric medieval massacre soon occupied the streets. The main perpetrators in 
this case were not Ukrainian militias or town mobs, but the neighbouring villagers.90 


After the Germans marched in Boryslav and revealed the NKVD's crimes, the farmers from 
surrounding mountain villages, Rusyns,91 began to flood the town. Anti-Jewish rumours had 
already been circulating, hence a prospective booty was sought. The villagers brought their 
everyday heavy tools - axes, pitchforks, hammers - to deal with the Jews. Unchecked by the 
Germans or the Ukrainian militias, they started their rampage in the Jewish quarters. 


The NKVD killings in the prison ignited the atrocities.92 When it was opened, many mutilated 
bodies were discovered in the cells. Then the Ukrainian militias began taking Jews from the 
streets and houses to the former NKVD prison. As a fait accompli, the Jews were held 
responsible for the NKVD crimes. In addition to that, an uncontrolled Opryshki93-style looting 
and killing spree overwhelmed the streets. Under such circumstances, German custody at the 
former NKVD prison proved to be a safer place than in the streets or at homes. Whatever an 
individual's story, there are always two dominating factors present: that the Germans gave a free 
hand to Ukrainian militias and that violent peasant riots occurred. 


Daniel Hochman, a Jewish survivor, born in 1923 in Boryslav, recounts: 


When the Germans arrived in the town, a few Ukrainian hooligans started beat up Jews in the 
streets. Then hundreds of peasants from the mountains had joined them. It was a pogrom, 
running like in the middle ages. It lasted for three days, from July 1 to July 3. They attacked Jews 
with knives, axes, hummers, pitchforks, and stones. These people were like beasts. The Poles 
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stayed aside from that. The Germans kept observing without interfering for two days. On the 
third day, a German commander halted the riots. There were about 300 bodies on the streets. We 
were hiding in the house of my uncle, outside the town. My grandfather and grandmother were 
killed in the streets. It was my first direct experience with the Ukrainian atrocities.94 


Charlotte Hacker Elmowitz, a Jewish survivor, born in 1930 in Vienna recalls: 


Before even taking the town, the Germans gave the Ukrainians and Poles a free hand to deal with 
Jews for 48 hours. They came with sticks and stones to hit and kill the Jews. We hid in the 
different places - my mother was hiding in the bushes; while my Ukrainian girlfriend took me 
into her house. Her brother was one of those who ran the pogrom; notwithstanding this they kept 
me in the house, because we were friends. Then we came back to our house. The Germans were 
taking Jews to the Gestapo located in the former NKVD building, because hundreds of murdered 
prisoners had been found earlier there. They were Polish soldiers killed by the Russians before 
the retreat. Germans accused Jews of cooperation with the NKVD and grabbed them in to clean 
the place up.95 


Anna Dichter, a Jewish survivor, born in 1913 in Boryslav, recalls: 


The Germans arrived on | July 1941; the pogrom started on 3 July 1941. You felt in the air that 
something was going to happen. Before the war broke out, the Russians arrested the Poles and 
Ukrainians whom they did not like. They kept them at the headquarters [NK VD], executing them 
at night. The headquarters was across the street, where we lived. The Russians left corpses in the 
basement. When the Germans captured the town, they took the bodies out into the yard. They 
accused the Jews of killing those people. Their reasoning was as follows: if the Jews themselves 
were not being persecuted by the Russians, then they were guilty of persecuting the others. The 
Germans discovered 70 or 80 bodies at the NKVD headquarters; most of the killed were young 
people - boys and girls. My sister recognized a friend among the murdered. Later they took her 
in the former NKVD prison; yet her schoolmate, a Ukrainian policeman, released her. 


Two Ukrainian youngsters came into our house. They took my father and myself to wash the 
bodies. My fathers was immediately taken inside the prison, and I was left in the yard. Then a 
Ukrainian policeman approached me and said: "Take my hand." Having nothing to lose I took 
his hand and he led me out. 


The people outside were hitting me, they yelled: "You are a Communist, go and wash the bodies 
you shot." The first pogrom, in July 1941, lasted for two days. The Ukrainians killed four 
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hundred Jews at that time. They were killing people in the streets with sticks and stones, not with 
guns. They were taking them out of their houses.96 


J6zef Lipman, a Jewish survivor, born in 1931 in Boryslav, remembers: 


Upon the Russian retreat, about 58 killed prisoners had been discovered at the NKVD building. 
Those people were Ukrainians, Poles, and even Jews. The Germans gave the Ukrainians a free 
hand to take revenge on the Jews. The pogrom lasted for two to three days. The Rusyns 
descended from the [Carpathian] mountains and started brutal massacre. They were killing 
people barbarically, using metal rods and sticks with nails. It occurred after a week of German 
presence. Our family was in hiding; the neighbours saved us.97 


Marion Spiecher, a Jewish survivor, born in 1926 in Boryslav: 


When the Germans entered the town, they discovered 40 or more Poles and Ukrainians killed at 
the former NK VD compound. This is why the Ukrainians were given permission to start killing 
Jews. The Jews of Boryslav were held responsible for the NKVD crimes. Soon, the Ukrainians 
came to the town from the villages in the mountains. They were armed with what they could get 
hold of. Having received German approval, they started pogrom. They have gone wild. If a Jew 
was caught, they could have killed him. They pulled the Jews out of their homes, plundered their 
possessions, brutalizing and killing many. These horrendous riots lasted for three days. Then 
satisfied Ukrainians returned back to the villages. They killed about two hundred Jews. 


For all that time, we stayed in hiding. We felt fear of uncertainty. Only after a few days, when 
the victims had been buried, we left our hiding place. By then a Judenrat [German-established 
Jewish Council] was established and anti-Jewish measures had been enforced.98 


The acts of vandalism committed by the local Rusyn/Ukrainian population fall rather in the 
category of spontaneous perpetration rather than conscious collaboration. The German 
authorities saw anti-Jewish riots as a fair outburst of people's anger against Judeo-Bolshevism 
and the Soviet regime. In July 1941, the office of the German commandant in Boryslav reported: 
"The population is still frustrated because of the Russian-perpetrated murders of large number of 
Ukrainians during the military retreat. After the Russians retreated, the Ukrainians killed three 
hundred fifty Jews in retaliation."99 
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In the case of the Boryslav pogrom, Ukrainian militias, who took the first strike, yielded the 
leading role to the Rusyn villagers, who turned it into a medieval massacre. In many instances, 
the survivors were able to distinguish between the bestiality of the local peasantry and the 
Ukrainian militiamen carrying out roundups and executions. Between the latter there were recent 
classmates, friends or neighbours of the now outlawed Jews. For the Jews, stranded between the 
two forces, the Ukrainian militiamen were not only less evil, but also, for the lucky ones, they 
happened to be protectors or even rescuers. 


The Jews in Lviv and Boryslav, as in the other eastern Galician and western Volhynian towns, 
were taken unawares, for it was the third force - neither Soviets, nor Germans, but their 
neighbours - the local Ukrainians. These locals were not traditional Polish anti-Semites, like the 
pre-war endeks or koropranci.100 In the past it was not them who posed a danger to Jews in 
interwar Poland. The fall of Poland, the consequent Soviet invasion and annexation of Ukrainian 
ethnic territories, and the perspective of independent Ukraine under German patronization, 
marginalization and dehumanization of Jews lay the groundwork and created the substance for 
the emerging third force. The First-Days pogroms were revealed as capable of dehumanization, 
betrayal and callous murder. These unfolded in rather typical scenarios: sparked by the publicly 
made, NK VD-perpetrated mass killings, endorsed and enforced by the German authorities, they 
eventually evolved into permanent anti-Jewish actions. The organization of the latter was taken 
over by the Germans who, curtailing the role of the local police to auxiliary functions, 
irreversibly tied it into the implementation of the Final Solution. 


Conclusions 


Organized and unsolicited collaboration in the Ukrainian context is as multifaceted as it is 
perplexing. This complexity does not pertain to the forms it took during the Holocaust on 
Ukrainian soil. Those forms were common and trivial enough. A phenomenon lies in its multi- 
vectorial dimension, in the vague borders between the pro- and anti-German forces, and in the 
dynamic of Ukrainian-German relations. In the light of the survivors' testimonies these divisions 
are not generally seen. The language of oral histories addresses all representatives of Ukrainian 
society engaged in anti-Jewish activities as Ukrainians. In these terms, town mobs, the Ukrainian 
auxiliary police, Ukrainian civil administration, members of the OUN, or UPA soldiers - they are 
all generic Ukrainians. 


In the time of great hardships, not only were Jews dehumanized and marginalized, but ordinary 
Ukrainians could hardly draw a line between rank-and-file Ukrainian auxiliary police, grassroots 
OUN fighters and the OUN's political and military leadership with regard to their stand towards 
the Nazi occupation regime. On the mundane level of borderline situations, the Jews could not 
but care less about the growing rift between the OUN and German authorities or about Ukrainian 
policemen joining the ranks of the UPA. German-occupied Ukraine was never even a candidate 
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for a collaborationist government - a sort of Vichy France or Slovakia. Had Ukraine received 
such a government, then at least a clear-cut line would have divided the pro- and anti-Nazi 
camps. In that instance, apparent collaborators would not merely be identified as Ukrainians, but 
as the holders of some cumulative political, geographical or even a colour-related name, like 
Hlinkova gardal01 or Policja granatowa.102 In the years after the war, in Soviet Ukraine, the 
cumulative term Banderivtsi or Ukrainian "bourgeois nationalist" was created by Soviet 
propaganda. The latter term successfully became, for the Soviet population, a symbol of 
collaboration and anti-Sovietism, which also implied Antisemitism. 


Jewish historiography, though not existing within the tenets of Soviet propaganda, conceivably 
views collaboration in Ukraine through the prism of the Holocaust. Western, non-Jewish 
historiography also departs from a premise of mundane practice of Ukrainian auxiliary police 
and individual denunciation, rather than categorizing political transformation of Ukrainian 
nationalism towards anti-Nazi and anti-racial doctrine. Contemporary Ukrainian historiography, 
like its Jewish counterpart, is an integral part of Western historiography and is not limited to a 
national apology.103 Researching the process within the pre-war and wartime Ukrainian milieu, 
it aspires to clarify positions, explain stereotypes and establish trust between two communities at 
least at an academic level. 


On the popular level, reflections on collaboration are still seen in the twilight. What we see is an 
image composed of many controversial components. Whatever these components could be - 
distinct or murky and distorted - all together they are inevitably contained within a paradigm of 
morality and reality. Since the second half of the 19th century, the Jews in the Ukrainian lands 
had been striving for normality, 1.e. if not to be treated, at least to be perceived as others, as 
equals to their fellow citizens - Ruthenians, Ukrainians, Poles, or Germans. At the close of the 
19th and the beginning of the 20th century, Jewish society in Central Europe formally gained 
equal civil and political rights and liberties, but it never managed to break through the circle of 
internal and external borderline situations, remaining de facto a marginal group. 


On the eve of the Second World War, Ukrainian-Jewish relations in eastern Galicia, western 
Volhynia and in central Ukraine were not marked by open enmity. In political and economic 
spheres, though, they were far from mutually trustful. Political divergence and economic 
predicament determined their structure in interwar Poland. The vibrant Antisemitism of the 
Russian Civil War was reincarnated in latent and non-collective forms in Soviet Ukraine. 


The macro-level of collaboration, i.e. service-rendered perpetration of the auxiliary Ukrainian 
police and the civil Ukrainian administration in the ethnic Ukrainian territories of the former 
Polish state, differed from that of the Soviet Ukraine. It could be argued that the Ukrainian police 
and local administration of eastern Galicia and western Volhynia were more politically 
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motivated, seeing its alliance with the Nazi regime as a thorny but an inevitable way to build up 
Ukrainian armed forces, laying the foundations for an eventual independent Ukrainian state, and 
ad hoc preserving a Ukrainian nation. This scheme proved ineffective for Ukrainian political 
establishment. From the OUN-B perspective, anti-Nazi dissent began after a few months of 
German rule, but the civil Ukrainian administration and auxiliary police held its allegiance much 
longer, until 1943. In August 1943, the OUN-B adopted the changes in the ideology, departing 
from the integral nationalism towards civic nationalism and democracy. As Per Anders Rudling 
argues, these ideological and political modifications had little implications on the everyday 
activities of the OUN-UPA units in the region.104 That year also saw a mass desertion of the 
Ukrainian auxiliary police to the UPA, first in western Volhynia and then in eastern Galicia. A 
reminiscent act of old hopes also took place in the spring of 1943, when Berlin authorized 
conscription to the Ukrainian military formation, the SS Division Galizien (14. Waffen- 
Grenadier-Division der SS).105 It was a final accord of the German-Ukrainian connection during 
the Second World War.106 Yet undoubtedly, in 1941-43, the Ukrainian auxiliary police was an 
effective enough force in the implementation of the Final Solution. 


The motivations of the Ukrainian auxiliary police and civil administration in the German- 
occupied Soviet Ukraine could, to a much lesser extent, be attributed to a state- or nation- 
building idea. To that end, it should be noted that the government of the Reichskommissariat 
Ukraine confronted any manifestation of national Ukrainian aspirations. The majority of the 
rank-and-file Ukrainian police served for economic, authoritarian, anti-Soviet or simply personal 
reasons. Overall, their level of organization and discipline was lower than that of their western 
Ukrainian counterparts. In many instances they had been given less training, were poorly armed 
and were not well trusted by the German authorities. This lesser status did not affect their 
effectiveness in carrying out round-ups, selections, deportations and mass killings. There was, 
however, an indicative difference in the ending of their police career. If a Ukrainian policeman 
from eastern Galicia and western Volhynia could have deserted to the UPA, or volunteered for 
the later-formed 14 Waffen Grenadier SS Division Galizien, another alternative for a Ukrainian 
policeman of central Ukraine was not apparent. Not many waited for the Red Army; some 
escaped to the forest and joined Soviet partisans; others tried to mix with the local population 
somewhere else. Only a few retreated with Germans. 


In my opinion, political motivations and ideological reasons did not play a leading role in 
everyday service for either western or central rank-and-file Ukrainian auxiliary police. 
Furthermore, they apparently did not perceive their role as collaborative with the vicious Nazi 
regime. It is a common perception that the majority of organized collaborators lacked morality, 
disregarded religious beliefs and manifested the worst sides of human nature. In the case of the 
ethnic Ukrainian territories of the former Polish state, a failure of religious, humanitarian and 
cultural values did occur; whereas in the occupied territories of Soviet Ukraine, it was a collapse 
of Soviet loyalty, would be principles of internationalism, and survival tactic - altogether an 
apotheosis of human degradation. 
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The micro-level, i.e. unsolicited collaboration in eastern Galicia, western Volhynia and Soviet 
Ukraine, can be characterized with more affinities than distinctions. Individual acts of betrayal 
could hardly be justified by the national idea or anti-Soviet strivings. Unsolicited or spontaneous 
collaboration was driven equally by conscious and unconscious factors, and a correlation 
between them is not always comprehensible. The toll of individual was much less than that of 
organized collaboration. Although, if the latter had been perceived by Jews as a given, almost an 
intrinsic component of the vicious Nazi regime, the former was unexpected and 
incomprehensible for many, shattering the remnants of solid ground under their feet. There is no 
reason to tabulate whether it was in the West or in the East of Ukraine where acts of individual 
collaboration dominated. Striking examples could be found everywhere. The commander of the 
Kiev security service and security police (SD and Sipo), Dr Schumacher, testified after the war 
that the denunciation came in "by the basketful," in such quantities that his staff could hardly 
handle them. 107 


The notion of individual and organized collaboration would be incomplete without seeing its 
counterforce, namely aid, protection and rescue. There always were noble and courageous 
individuals in any part of Ukraine, risking their lives and acting in defiance of the Nazi regime. 
The hierarchy of the Greek Catholic Church did not subscribe to the Nazi's Final Solution. The 
UPA formations, at least after 1943, were seeking Jewish professionals, mainly physicians, and 
also offered shelter to the survivors. The Soviet partisan movement in the Reichskommissariat 
Ukraine beginning in 1942 was able to provide at least a minimal refuge and an opportunity to 
fight back. All in all, however limited the support was, it still maintained life against the Final 
Solution. 


In his pastoral letter of 21 November 1942, Metropolitan Andrei Sheptytskyi wrote: 


[The murderer] not only killed his neighbour, but he deprived his soul of supernatural life, of 
God's grace, and led it into an abyss from which perhaps there will be no salvation! For by 
shedding innocent blood he perhaps summoned in his soul the demons of lust, which say to him 
to seek his own joy in the suffering and pains of his neighbours. 108 


In the times of distorted values and subjugation, only truly moral and courageous individuals 
could have opposed the destruction of Jews. Acts of unsolicited collaboration, however driven by 
myriad personal causes, played an equally critical role as the service-rendered perpetration of 
auxiliary police and civil administration. Without ongoing unsolicited and spontaneous 
collaboration, without the perception of cooperation between the authorities and the population 
at large with regard to the Jewish question, organized collaboration would have been less 
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successful. Therefore, in the memory of the survivors and other eyewitnesses, the acts of 
individual denunciations and betrayals remain a collective identifier of the Holocaust realities - 
the place, the time and the people. In a generalizing form, this phenomenon came to be known as 
a multifaceted individual collaboration. The question remains: what for? 
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Notes 


1. Armstrong, "Collaboration in World War II," 396. 


2. On the selective historiography of the question, see Himka, "Ukrainian Collaboration in the 
Extermination of the Jews During World War II," 170-89; Himka, "Krakivs'ki Visti and the 
Jews, 1943"; Pohl, "Ukrainische Hilfskrafte beim Mord an den Juden," 205-34; Redlich, 
"Metropolitan Andrii Sheptytskyi and the Complexities of Ukrainian-Jewish Relations," 61-76; 
Finder and Prusin, "Collaboration in Eastern Galicia"; Dean, Collaboration in the Holocaust, 20, 
79, 100-02, note 177; Musial, "Konterrevolutionére Elemente sind zu erschiessen"; Berkhoff, 
Harvest of Despair, 38-88. 


3. The term "psychological distance" is in the title of the article by Barbara Engelking-Boni. See 
Engelking-Boni, "Psychological Distance Between Poles and Jews in Nazi-Occupied Warsaw," 
AT. 


4. Historically controversial Ukrainian leaders who are acknowledged for their struggle against 
Poland or Russia and are closely associated with bloody Jewish massacres. The Ukrainian 
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"Jews, Ukrainians, Nazi War Crimes and Literary Hoaxes Down Under" in 
Patterns of Prejudice, Volume 30, No.2. 1996, pp.55-71. 


The Miles Franklin Award is Australia's leading literary prize. 
Past winners of the award have included such luminaries as 
Patrick White, Thomas Keneally, Tim Winton, and David Malouf. 
Yet, this year's winner is a book by a 24 year old Brisbane 
writer, Helen Demidenko, which - in the eyes of many - attempts 


to justify the Holocaust. 


The novel, which depicts the Jewish Holocaust through the eyes 
of a Ukrainian Nazi collaborator, was described by the award 
judges as displaying "a powerful literary imagination coupled to 
a strong sense of history, and bringing to light a hitherto 


unspeakable aspect of Australian migrant experience". 


However, Demidenko's thesis attributing responsibility to Jewish 
Bolsheviks for the Ukrainian famine and consequently Ukrainian 
Jew-hatred has provoked criticism from all sides of the 
Australian political, literary and communal spectrum. Many 
commentators believe that the book's thesis is historically 


unsustainable and marred by anti-Semitic prejudices. 


Pamela Bone, a liberal-Left journalist with the Melbourne daily 
The Age, accused Demidenko of arguing that the Jewish victims of 
the Holocaust deserved their fate.* The visiting American 
academic and lawyer, Professor Alan Dershowitz, alleged that 


Demidenko justified "the widespread Ukrainian complicity in the 


Holocaust".** Another international visitor, Professor Robert 
Wistrich from the Hebrew University, suggested that the book's 
thesis was "more dangerous than any form of Holocaust 
revisionism" ,*44 

As if the controversy about the book's alleged historical 
distortions and racism was not enough, further revelations 
emerged concerning Demidenko's fabricated family background and 
ethnic identity. Demidenko had claimed to be the daughter of an 
Irish mother and a Ukrainian taxi-driver father, and to have 
based the book on her Ukrainian heritage. At the Miles Franklin 
Award ceremony, she wore a traditional Ukrainian costume, and 


participated in an ecstatic Ukrainian folk dance. 


However, in August, Demidenko admitted that she did not have 
Ukrainian ancestry. Her real name was Helen Darville. She was 
the daughter of Harry and Grace Darville, immigrants’ from 
England. She said that she had adopted the name Demidenko "in 
empathy with the characters she was creating". She asked that 


her book "be judged on its literary merits". *” 


Demidenko's admission of charlatanism led to calls for the Miles 
Franklin Award to be rescinded on the basis that the work was 
Clearly not a reflection of "the migrant experience". And 
distribution of the book was’ temporarily frozen after 
allegations were made that significant sections of the text had 


been plagiarized from published works by authors such as Thomas 


Keneally, Graham Greene, and Robin Morgan.” 


The allegations of plagiarism were subsequently found to be 
unsustained, and the book was returned to the bookstores. But, 
Demidenko's reputation - and that of the judges of the Miles 
Franklin Award - had taken quite a battering. Australia had 


witnessed its greatest literary scandal in at least half a 


century. 
In the meantime, the book - reissued under the name of Helen 
Darville - resumed its place on the Australian best-seller 


lists. Plans were also made to release the book in the United 
States although later shelved.’ In addition, proposals for four 
distinct books on the affair were announced by Australian 
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publishing houses. 


My intention here is to move beyond the '"Demidenko hoax" 
headlines in order to examine the important historical questions 
raised in the book. Themes to be addressed include the 
historical context of Ukrainian/Jewish relations; the attitude 
of the Petliura Ukrainian nationalist regime of 1918-1920 to 
Jews; the contribution of Jews to the Soviet collectivization of 
the Ukraine; the role played by Ukrainians during the Holocaust; 
and the attitude of Australian Ukrainians  towards’- the 
contemporary Nazi War Crimes Bill. Consideration will also be 


given to the debate provoked in Australian political and 


literary circles by the book, and the outstanding questions 


regarding Demidenko's fabricated identity. 


Part One: Demidenko's Story 


Demidenko's narrative tells the story of two generations of the 
Ukrainian Kovalenko family set against the backdrop of the 


contemporary Australian Nazi war crimes debate. 


During the 1930s, the Kovalenkos experience the dreadful famine 
imposed on the Ukrainian peasantry by Stalin and Jewish 
communists. As a result, they become "savages" and willingly 
collaborate with the German invaders. The Kovalenkos participate 
in the massacre of Jews at Babi-Yar, and also serve as guards in 
the concentration camps of Treblinka, Belzek, Sobibor, and 


Majdanek. 


Demidenko's central thesis is that Ukrainian collaboration with 


the Nazis was understandable revenge for the genocidal famine 


imposed upon the Ukraine by Jews in the 1930s. 


Part Two: Demidenko and The History of Ukrainian/Jewish 


Relations 


Demidenko states in her preface: "What follows is a work of 


fiction...Nonetheless, it would be ridiculous to pretend that 
this book is unhistorical: I have used historical events and 
people where necessary throughout the text". In an interview 
with Caroline Baum on the Australian Broadcasting Commission 
TV's "Bookchat" (25 June), Demidenko stated that her book was 
"faction", that is, part fact and part fiction. Demidenko's 
defenders have argued that her book represents an attempt to 
present the Ukrainian - as opposed to the Jewish - 
interpretation of Ukrainian/Jewish relations and history. ‘7+ 

Much of the criticism of Demidenko has focused on her failure to 
address the long history of Ukrainian anti-Semitism that existed 


well before the 1930s famine. 


For example, as early as the 1640s, tension arose between the 
impoverished Ukrainian peasants and the Jews who served as 
estate managers and tax collectors for the land-owning Catholic 
Polish nobles. When the Ukrainians rebelled against the Poles 
under the leadership of Bodgan Chmielnicki, they killed up to 


100,000 Jews and destroyed some 700 Jewish communities. 


Similar anti-Jewish pogroms took place in 1768 during the 
Haidamak rebellion against Russian rule. The worst atrocity took 
place in the town of Uman where 20,000 Jews and Catholics were 


murdered. 


A third series of pogroms occurred in 1881, commencing in the 


Ukrainian town of Elizavetgrad (now Kirovograd). Thousands of 
Jews were killed and wounded in the pogroms which reflected both 
the economic impoverishment of the peasantry, and the long- 
standing religious and national animosity directed against Jews 
in the Ukraine.* Further pogroms took place in the Ukraine from 


1903-1905. *? 


The American-Ukrainian historian, Orest Subtelny, has summarized 
the Ukrainian-Jewish relationship in the following terms: "The 
relationship between Ukrainians and Jews was not - nor could it 
hardly have been - a friendly one. For centuries, the two 
peoples found themselves in structurally antagonistic (yet 
mutually dependent) positions. To the Jew, a Ukrainian 
represented the backward, ignorant village; to a Ukrainian, a 
Jew epitomized the foreign, exploitative city that bought his 
produce cheaply and sold him goods dearly. Ukrainian peasants 
feared Russian officials and hated Polish landlords; Jews, for 
want of other means of making a living, often acted as their 
representatives or middlemen. Culturally, the Jews and 
Ukrainians had little in common, and their religions only 


widended the gap between them"**+ 


Nevertheless, the Jewish historian Friedman cautions that amidst 
conflict there were also instances of  Ukrainian-Jewish 
cooperation. Relations between ordinary Ukrainians and Jews were 
generally amicable. Numerous Jews played prominent roles in the 


Ukrainian national movement and in the Ukrainian literary 


renaissance of the late nineteenth and early’ twentieth 
centuries. There were also examples of successful political 
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collaboration. 


Part Three: The Pogroms of Petliura 


According to Demidenko, the Jews murdered Simon Petliura - the 
famous Ukrainian nationalist leader who had tried to establish 
"ethnic peace". Petliura's assassin Shalom Schwarzbard allegedly 


acted under instructions from Moscow. 


From 1918-1920, Simon Petliura acted as President of an 
independent Ukraine. During Petliura's reign, over 60,000 Jews 
were murdered in pogroms. *?” 

Some debate has occurred as to whether Petliura was himself 
anti-Semitic. For example, his government passed laws 
guaranteeing Jewish national autonomy, and organized a Ministry 
of Jewish Affairs headed by Moshe Silberfarb. Petliura also 
issued an order condemning the pogroms.”*” Yet, most historians 
argue that Petliura did little to stop the pogroms, and in fact 
actively encouraged them as a means of mobilizing the population 
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against the Bolsheviks. 


In 1926, Samuel Schwartzbard, a young Jewish watchmaker who had 


lost family members in the Ukrainian pogroms, murdered Petliura 


in a Paris street. Although Schwartzbard confessed to the crime, 
he was found not guilty by a French jury. The verdict was 
interpreted as confirmation of Petliura's responsibility for the 
pogroms. *?+ 
Contrary to Demidenko's assertion regarding Schwartzbard's 
alleged Cheka connections, the evidence suggests that 
Schwartzbard acted alone to revenge the losses of his 


people. *v144 


Part Four: Tsarist Anti-Semitism and Jewish Leftism 


Another criticism of Demidenko is that she fails with one single 
exception to acknowledge the brutal oppression of the Jews in 
Tsarist Russia, and the political necessities that drove Jews 


into the hands of the Revolution. 


Jews in nineteenth and early twentieth century Russia were not 
an influential or powerful group. Rather, they were a 
defenceless and victimized minority who experienced hate from 
both the rulers and the ruled. In 1898, the Tsar's leading 
adviser Pobedonostsev told a Jewish delegation: "One third of 
Russian Jews will die out, one third will leave the country, and 
one third will be completely dissolved in the surrounding 


population". **” 


Many Jews - two million or so - did leave the country. Most 
emigrated to America. A smaller number became Zionists and 
settled in Palestine. Most Jews maintained their traditional 
religious and cultural affiliations. Some became secularists and 
joined the Jewish Labor Bund - a socialist group which demanded 
Jewish national autonomy in Russia. A smaller number became 
involved in the Russian Social Democratic Party which soon split 


into Mensheviks and Bolsheviks. 


As in other European countries, Jews joined the political Left 
because only the Left promised Jews equal rights and freedom 
from discrimination and persecution.”* A number of Jews assumed 
prominence in the revolutionary movement due _ to- their 
disproportionately urban base and high level of literacy. Yet, 
most well-known Jewish communists were assimilated intellectuals 
who had rejected and were completely alienated from Jewish 


communal life and culture. 


When the Bolsheviks came to power in 1917, six of the twenty one 
full members of the Central Committee were Jewish - Trotsky, 
Kamenev, Zinoviev, Sokolnikov, Uritskii, and Sverdlov. Jews also 
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comprised 16.6 per cent of the leading 250 revolutionaries. 


However, the overwhelming majority of Jews remained antipathetic 
to Bolshevism. For example, in the November 1918 elections to 
the Ukrainian Jewish National Assembly, over half the vote went 


to conservative groupings and another third of the vote to the 


anti-Bolshevik Left. Similarly, the 1918 Jewish communal 
election in Great Russia resulted in 63 per cent support for 
conservative religious and Zionist parties as against 31 per 
cent for socialist parties. *** 

Nevertheless, faced with inveterate hostility and pogroms from 
Ukrainian nationalists and white counter-revolutionaries, most 
Jews were left with little choice but to turn to the Red Army 
for survival.*%*** Many young Jews volunteered for service in the 
Red Army. Others acquired leading administrative posts in the 
Soviet regime. Many joined the Cheka, the secret police used by 


the Bolsheviks to crush opposition. 


During 1919, Trotsky noted with some concern that a 
disproportionate number of Cheka members consisted of Jews and 
Latvians. In the Ukraine, approximately 75 per cent of the Kiev 
Cheka were Jewish.***” According to Schapiro, as late as December 
1937, at least 11 per cent of Cheka members were Jews.”*” Some 
joined to revenge themselves upon the pogromists, but most were 
committed communists who~- regarded’ their Jewishness~ as 


irrelevant. 


Yet, the Bolshevik regime was hardly a source of Jewish power. 
Whilst a small number of Jews served the state apparatus, the 
regime systematically eradicated all forms of independent Jewish 
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national or religious life and culture. Jews also suffered 


disproportionately at the hands of the Cheka. One Soviet Jewish 
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historian has estimated that 500,000 to 600,000 persons - of the 
ten million victims of Stalin's purges - were Jewish. Only 
Stalin's death saved Russia's two million Jews from almost 
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certain deportation to concentration camps in the Gulag. 


Part Five: Jews and the Ukrainian Famine 


Demidenko claims that the Ukrainian famine "bled into the 
Holocaust". She attributes the Ukrainian famine to the leading 
Jewish Bolsheviks - Marx, Trotsky, Kamenev, Kaganovich and 
Bukharin.*% The local perpetrators are also Jewish. They 
include Dr Judit - the cold and brutal wife of the local 
Kommissar. There is the unnamed Jewish communist leader from 
Leningrad who viciously persecutes Ukrainian nationalists. There 
is also the Jewish and Russian guards in the communist prison in 


Kiev who gouge out the eyes of their Ukrainian prisoners. 


During 1932-33, between three and 6 million Ukrainians starved 
to death in a famine imposed by Stalin as a means of destroying 


Ukrainian nationalism. **” 


The impact of the famine on Ukrainians was no less traumatic 
than that of the Holocaust upon the Jews. The Ukrainian Jewish 
writer Vasily Grossman identified a number of similarities 


between the two genocides in his novel Forever Flowing. 
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For example, "The peasants went to cities to beg 'in the name of 
Christ'. Soup kitchens were opened to feed them, and students 
collected donations. And here, under the government of workers 
and peasants, not even one kernel of grain was given them...And 
in the cities the workers were given eight hundred grams - a 
pound and a half - of bread each day. And the peasant children 
in the villages got not one gram. That is exactly how the Nazis 
put the Jewish children into the Nazi gas chambers: ‘You are not 
allowed to live, you are all Jews'. And it was impossible to 
understand, grasp, comprehend. For these children were Soviet 
children, and those who were putting them to death were Soviet 


people...Why this massacre?" **+ 


Although Demidenko attempts to attribute responsibility for the 
famine to leading Jewish Communists, the Jewish presence in the 
leadership of the Bolshevik Party had infact sharply declined by 
this time. Trotsky, Zinoviev and Kamenev had all been purged. 
The only remaining Jew in the Soviet leadership was Stalin's 


loyal servant, Lazar Kaganovich. ****? 


To be sure, Jews continued to be disproportionately represented 
in the ranks of the Ukrainian Communist Party, comprising 13.4% 
of the party membership as opposed to 4.9% of the total 
population of the Ukraine.***** And some leading Ukrainian 
Communists such as Khatayevich, Kulyk, Lifshits, Hurevich, and 


Ravich-Cherkassky were of Jewish origin.***” Yet, there is no 
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concrete evidence to suggest that Jews as an ethnic group or 
even Jews as individual Bolsheviks played a significant role in 


the Ukrainian famine. 


For one, accounts of the famine by survivors or leading 
historians - such as_ Robert Conquest - attribute clear 
responsibility for the millions of Ukrainian deaths to the 


Soviet leader Stalin who was of Georgian origin.***” 


For another, the two leading figures in the Ukrainian Communist 
Party at that time - Stanislav Kossior and Vlas Chubar - were 
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respectively of Polish and Ukrainian origin. 


It is, of course, possible that some Ukrainian oral histories 
may suggest otherwise, but as Demidenko's book itself reflects, 
there is a powerful tendency in Ukrainian folklore to associate 
all Bolsheviks with Jews and all Jews with Bolshevism, 
regardless of the reality. This attribution of collective guilt 
to all Jews for the alleged crimes of a few is in fact 
revealingly similar to the age-old allegation that the Jews 
killed Christ. Both allegations have been responsible for 


promoting deadly anti-Jewish violence. 


Part Six: Ukrainians and the Holocaust 
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Demidenko provides a reasonably accurate portrayal of Ukrainian 


participation in the Holocaust. 


The Ukrainians initially welcomed the Germans as allies who had 
historically supported Ukrainian national aspirations. 
Spontaneous pogroms against the Jews broke out in the first 
weeks of the German occupation. Ukrainian militias were then 
formed to participate in the mass extermination of Jews at Babi 
Yar and elsewhere. Ukrainians also acted as guards at a number 
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of the most infamous concentration camps. 


Demidenko portrays the Ukrainian collaborators as primitive, 
brutalized peasants who knew no better. Some certainly were. 
But, others who led and participated in the anti-Jewish 
massacres were educated teachers, priests, pharmacists, and even 
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judges. The reference to Ivan the Terrible as a victim of 
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Jewish atrocities in the famine is simply plain fabrication. 


The Ukrainian community has rightly criticized Demidenko for 
stereotyping all Ukrainians as anti-Semitic murderers. Most 
Ukrainians did not participate in the Nazi extermination 
operations. And a small, but significant number of Ukrainians 
including most notably the leader of the Ukrainian Uniate Church 
in Galicia - the Metropolitan Andreas Sheptitsky - risked their 


lives to save Jews.*" 


Yet, Ukrainian anti-Semitism remained endemic. When Jews 
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returned home from concentration camps in 1944, further pogroms 
took place.*4* As late as the 1960s, popular Ukrainian 
literature - as reflected in Anatoly Dimarov's novel Shlyakhami 
Zhittya and Trofim Kichko's pseudo-academic polemic Judaism 


Without Embellishment - depicted Jews as liars and cheats who 


oppressed honest Ukrainians. 1174 

However, relations between Jews and Ukrainians improved in the 
1970s and 1980s as a result of the solidarity that developed 
between Jewish and Ukrainian dissidents in Soviet prison camps. 
The Ukrainian nationalist movement, Rukh, which campaigned for 


Ukrainian independence, strongly opposed anti-Semitism. 


Whilst some popular anti-Semitism persists in the Ukraine™*”, no 
mainstream political party promulgates anti-Semitism. The 1991 
statement by the former Ukrainian President Leonid Kravchuk 
accepting some Ukrainian responsibility for the massacre of Jews 
at Babi Yar and asking for Jewish forgiveness suggests in fact 
that the Ukrainian anti-Jewish tradition may be drawing to a 


close. *l’ 


Part Seven: Ukrainian/Jewish Relations and the Nazi War Crimes 


Bill 


Helen Demidenko's novel was inspired by the Australian Nazi War 


Crimes Bill passed by Parliament in December 1988.*' The 
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passage of the Bill and the subsequent prosecution of two 
alleged Nazi war criminals - one of them being a _ Ukrainian 
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pensioner living in Adelaide provoked tensions between 


Australian Jews and Ukrainians. 


The official Ukrainian viewpoint - as_ represented by the 
Australian Federation of Ukrainian Organizations - was that Nazi 
war criminals found living in Australia should be brought to 
justice. However, concern was expressed about the admission of 
Soviet evidence, and the possibility that allegations against 
particular individuals could lead to group defamation. *!¥11+ 

However, some Ukrainians endorsed the campaign against the Bill 
led by the right-wing Captive Nations Council, the conservative 


Melbourne Age journalist Michael Barnard, and _ the_= arch- 


conservative National Civic Council's News Weekly journal. Some 


of their key arguments are repeated in Demidenko's book: that 
Ukrainians and other Eastern European collaborators were driven 
by their suffering under Stalin to seek whatever allies were 
available; and that the War Crimes Bill should also address the 
crimes of Jewish communists who collaborated with Soviet puppet 


regimes in war time Europe. *!** 


Such arguments provoked anger in the Jewish community, and 
accusations that the Ukrainians and other Eastern European 
communities were unwilling to "confront their own pasts and 


repudiate their own mass murderers".? Ukrainians responded with 
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familiar accusations concerning Jewish prominence in the Soviet 


State apparatus.™* Similar tensions emerged between Jews and 
Ukrainians amidst the passage of Nazi war crime bills in 


Britain, the USA, and Canada. "+ 


Helen Demidenko's book revived the simmering Jewish/Ukrainian 
antagonism. The initial spark was provided by the respected 
Jewish historian and Holocaust survivor Jacques Adler’ who 
described the book as "an apologia for genocide". Adler added 
that "No Holocaust survivor's testimony has indicated any 
substantial evidence of Ukrainian compassion, humanity or active 
assistance", 44 

Adler's critique provoked a reply from Stefan Romaniw, President 
of the Australian Federation of Ukrainian Organizations. Romaniw 
insisted that many Ukrainians had saved Jews from the Holocaust. 
Romaniv also denied that the Ukrainian nationalist government of 


Petliura had committed anti-Semitic acts. 


A further contribution by George Jaworsky, the Director of 
public affairs for the Association of Ukrainians in Victoria, 
argued that Ukrainian participation in the Holocaust was "the 
almost inevitable consequence of a history of mutual conflict 
between the two communities that went back for centuries". 
Echoing Demidenko's thesis concerning Jewish responsibility for 
the Cheka's attacks on the Ukrainian peasantry, Jaworsky 


concluded that "We are all victims of history. All our hands are 
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stained with blood".1l’ 


Jaworsky's article infuriated the Jewish community since it 
implied that there was a Jewish tradition of hatred and violence 
towards Ukrainians that matched the 350 year old record of 
Ukrainian violence towards Jews. The President of the Executive 
Council of Australian Jewry, Isi Leibler, described Jaworsky's 
thesis as "outrageous". Leibler called on the _ Ukrainian 
community to join the post-war generation of Germans’ in 
acknowledging their history and repudiating without 


qualification the crimes of their forefathers.?? 


At this point, the Ukrainian communal leader Stefan Romaniw 
initiated talks with Mr Leibler in an attempt to defuse the row. 
The meeting led to improved relations between the two 
communities. Mr Romaniw publicly endorsed the former Ukrainian 
President Leonid Kravchuk's statement accepting responsibility 
for Ukrainian participation in the Holocaust. And Mr Leibler 
praised the "impeccable behaviour" of the current Ukrainian 
Government towards its Jewish minority. Arrangements were also 
made for a representative of the Melbourne Jewish community to 
attend the Ukraine National Day Celebrations. 14+ 

In the long run, the Demidenko affair may possibly strengthen, 
rather than fracture relations between the Australian Jewish and 


Ukrainian communities. 1tY1** 
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Part Eight: The Demidenko Debate 


Helen Demidenko's thesis provoked criticism from numerous public 
commentators. The initial criticism came from journalist Pamela 
Bone in the Melbourne quality daily The Age. Bone accused 
Demidenko of attempting to shift the blame for the Holocaust 


from the perpetrators to the victims.1” 


Further criticism was mounted by- prominent’ conservative 


commentator Gerard Henderson who called The Hand That Signed The 


Paper a "loathsome book... that would give comfort to racists 
and anti-Semites". Henderson said the novel contained "an amoral 


and historically inaccurate message". 


Another conservative commentator Robert Manne offered a more 
detailed historical refutation of the book's thesis. Manne 
described the book as characterized by its "moral vacuity, 
vulgarity, historical ignorance and overt anti-Semitism". Manne 
emphasized that Demidenko's erroneous identification of Jews 
with Bolshevism had "provided the Nazis and their 


East European collaborators with their warrant for genocide". ?** 


On the Left, Political Science lecturer Peter Christoff argued 
in the marxist journal Arena that the novel "with its 
uncorrected historical distortions, its silences, omissions and 


moral relativism... serves as a subtle hand-maiden to overt 
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anti-Semitic revisionism". Christoff claimed that in Europe the 
book would never have been published, let alone secured a 
national literary prize. Christoff attributed its success in 
Australia to the "naivete and ignorance, moral complacency and 


Anglocentrism of the judging panel". 


Former Labor Party Minister Barry Cohen called the book "one of 
the nastiest anti-Semitic tracts in recent memory". Cohen asked 
how Demidenko's defenders would react if an Anglo-Celtic writer 
produced a similar book justifying the massacres of Australian 
Aborigines because some Aborigines had murdered white settlers. 
Cohen argued that the Demidenko debate gave credence to the 
belief that "anti-Semitism appears the only form of racism that 


is now respectable". 1174 


A number of prominent leading literary figures also criticized 
the book. The editor of Southerly magazine Ivor Indyk called on 
the Miles Franklin judges either to strip Demidenko of her award 
or to stand down. Indyk argued that Demidenko "had been guilty 
of systematically deceiving members of Australia's literary 
community. Not to revoke her award would be to condone this kind 


of behaviour as acceptable in an Australian author". 


The Age theatre critic Guy Rundle called the Demidenko affair 


"perhaps the most shameful literary deception of recent times, a 


shameful use of the tragedy of lived history for self- 
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advancement. It has revived discredited and  mendacious 
hypotheses about the background to Eastern European anti- 
Semitism and complicity in the Holocaust, and caused 
unimaginable pain to the survivors of the Shoah, their families 
and communities". Rundle called the 4Jliterary community 
"amoral... for failing to acknowledge some fundamental truths 


about the relationship between history and literature" ?’ 


The editor of Australian Book Review Helen Daniel lamented the 


damage done to the credibility of the literary community by the 
Demidenko affair. Daniel claimed that the community was seen "as 
condoning anti-Semitism in the cause of Jliterature", and 
suggested that the Miles Franklin Award had "become a laughing 
stock"./*“4 The Arts Editor of The Age Louise Adler said that she 
was "firmly convinced that if the victims of history in the 
novel had been either gay or black the book would never have 
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seen the light of day". 


Demidenko's supporters - including much of the _ literary 
establishment and numerous newspaper columnists - tended to 
confine their defence primarily to asserting Demidenko's right 
to literary creativity and freedom of speech, rather’ than 


defending the historical accuracy of the book. 
Broadcaster and Miles Franklin judge Jill Kitson argued that the 


book told us about many Australians who "carry some kind of dead 


heart of shame or guilt" about the actions of "the past 
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generation or generations". Kitson suggested that the book 
actualises what Hannah Arendt called the "banality of evil". 
Kitson admitted that "whether the book might be regarded as 
anti-Semitic was not one of the things that concerned our 
discussions. We were much more concerned about its literary 
qualities... the fact that it was anti-Semitic or not anti- 
Semitic was taken as read. It was not something we felt should 


come into our discussions". 


When confronted with the revelations of Demidenko's fabricated 
Ukrainian identity, Kitson responded that "the author's 
background... is not what the judging of a literary prize is 
about". Kitson suggested that the revelations made the book "an 


even more extraordinary feat of literary imagination". 1+ 


Marion Halligan, Chair of the Literary Board of the Australia 
Council, defended Demidenko's "right to her material. Again, a 
bit of imagination's needed; what would you do if, growing up, 
you discovered your’ relations were not only Nazis, _ but 
concentration camp guards? Writing a book seems an excellent way 


of trying to understand it, for both writer and reader". *** 


Morag Fraser, editor of the Left-liberal Jesuit weekly Eureka 
Street, offered a qualified defense of the novel, suggesting 
that it did provide some insight into the "cultural pathologies 


that spawn violence". 
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Prominent journalist Kate Legge argued fictional novels should 
not be subjected to tests of political correctness. Legge 
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defended Demidenko's’ right to "artistic freedom". Her 


colleague at The Australian newspaper Frank Devine accused 


critics of Demidenko of "pedagogic bullying". Devine said 
Australians wanted to "think and talk about important questions" 
instead of being censored by "ideologues and _ careerist 
demagogues".?*4_ Another journalist Roy Eccleston called 
Demidenko a "dissenter" from political correctness. Eccleston 
argued that Demidenko's novel provided grounds for "debate and 


disagreement, not condemnation". %*** 


Brisbane journalist and friend of Helen Demidenko Andrew 
Stafford criticized the "sheer virulence of the attacks upon her 
(Demidenko's) character". Stafford claimed that "Aside from the 
media war, she's been spat on in the _ street, threatened 
repeatedly with rape and death, and had dog shit sent to her 


through the post". P+ 


To the extent that they did defend the book's’ thesis, 
Demidenko's defenders appeared to do so primarily for reasons of 
historical ignorance rather than hostility to Jews. Australian 
culture remains highly insular and parochial. Most Australian 
literary figures are not intimately familiar with the long 
history of European anti-Semitism or the central role within it 


played by the "Judeo Communist" thesis. 
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Some commentators were, however, clearly influenced by anti- 
Semitic assumptions. One example was the Melbourne University 
academic Judith Armstrong. Armstrong endorsed Demidenko's 
account of Jewish Bolshevik atrocities against Ukrainians. 
According to Armstrong, the Jews controlled Ukrainian business 
prior to World War One. Then following the Bolshevik takeover, 
Stalin used Jewish communists to crush Ukrainian nationalism via 


collectivization and famine. ?**” 


Other exceptions included letter writers to The Australian who 


referred critically to the "power of the Zionist lobby" in their 
defense of the book.’**“t Demidenko's friend Andrew Stafford 
suggested in reference to alleged links between the Holocaust 
and the Ukrainian famine that "Jews are just as capable and, at 
times, as guilty of racism themselves".?’"" The journalist Frank 
Devine attacked Jewish communal leader Isi  Leibler as 
"representing the unacceptable bullyboy face of anti-anti- 
Semitism" for his vigorous criticism of Demidenko.?**v1+ 

Following Demidenko's exposure as a fraud in August 1995, 
prominent literary figures accused her critics of conducting a 
Campaign commensurate with the attacks on Salman Rushdie. 
Patrick White's biographer David Marr claimed that pressure was 
being placed on Demidenko's publisher "to withdraw the book from 
bookshops. It's Satanic Verses time".?*** Thomas Shapcott, the 
Director of the National Book Council, spoke of "lynching 


parties and pious (if belated) stress on moral correctness and 
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political responsibility to the terrible facts of history". 


Miles Franklin Award judge Dame Leonie Kramer claimed the 
episode "calls into question Australia's claim to be a tolerant 
and fair-minded society". Kramer condemned the "sustained and 
vitriolic attack on the book and its author", and alleged that 


Demidenko had been subjected to a fatwa like Salman Rushdie". 
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None of these defences, however, addressed the central argument 
of Demidenko's critics: that Demidenko's alleged multicultural 
background - now found to be bogus - had been a key factor in 
attracting first prize from some award judges. Now that 
Demidenko has been exposed as an Anglo-Australian, it was only 
reasonable to expect that the panel's selection criteria should 
be open to re-consideration. And contrary to the above 
allegations, none of Demidenko's critics had ever called for her 
book to be censored or banned. They had only argued that her 


historical errors should be acknowledged and condemned. 1%*?+ 


Part Nine: The Fabricated Identity of Helen Demidenko 


When Helen Demidenko received her Miles Franklin Award, she 
claimed to be of Ukrainian origin, wore a Ukrainian peasant 
blouse, and made part of her acceptance speech in Ukrainian. In 
an earlier speech to the Sydney Writers Festival, she spoke 


about her grandmother's poor English, her childhood involvement 
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in Ukrainian youth organizations, and her embarrassment at her 


parent's foreign behaviour and appearance. 114 


Yet in August, Demidenko admitted to being a fake. Her real name 
was Helen Darville and she did not have any Ukrainian ancestry. 
She said she had taken the name of Demidenko "in empathy with 
the characters I was creating... This was my creative world... 
The persona adopted for my writing took over my life - this is 


the way I write". 


Since her public confession, Demidenko has retreated into the 
privacy of her family and maintained her silence. According to a 
recent investigative article, she blames her old high school 
teachers for exposing her real identity and believes everything 
would have been all right if they had kept their mouths shut. 
She has displayed no further remorse for fooling the entire 


Australian literary community.?**?¥ 


In the words of Michael Heyward, author of a book on the famous 
Ern Malley literary hoax, "Demidenko doesn't seem like a hoaxer 
at all. If she were she might have issued a statement explaining 
her motives, because every untruth has a motive: she might have 
said that she wanted to highlight the sentimental evaluation of 
multicultural writing or that she wanted to expose how non- 
literary factors influence the ways we receive books or that her 
use of the work of other writers was a kind of puzzle for 


readers - would they see that this original Ukrainian voice 
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wasn't Ukrainian at all? None of this has happened". ?***Y 


Analysis of Demidenko's public utterances and background would 
suggest that she is a compulsive liar and little more.?**? For 
example, she claimed at various times to be a tutor or lecturer 
in the Queensland University English Department, a student of 
topology in mathematics, a physics tutor, and even a lawyer. She 
also claimed to have been a model, a champion gymnast and a 


ballerina. 


She claimed her brother Iain, who works for an agricultural 
supply company, was a tattooed bikie called Jan. She claimed 
most of her father's family (from Scunthorpe in England) were 
killed by Jewish Communist Party officials. At one stage, she 
submitted an article to the university newspaper which was found 
to be plagiarised from the work of a prominent Australian 


writer. 


Yet, most young Anglo-Australians with vivid imaginations don't 
manage to write award-winning books about historical events that 
took place 50 years ago in Eastern Europe. Helen Demidenko's 
ability to do so despite her lack of intimate familiarity with 
Ukrainian culture and history prompts a number of serious 


questions regarding her motivation and sources. 


Firstly, whey did she write the book? In her’ initial 


presentation as an Irish-Ukrainian, Demidenko claimed that she 
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had written the book to explain the historical motivations of 
those Ukrainians who had collaborated with the Nazis. She also 
said that she had experienced as a _ Ukrainian-Australian a 
considerable deal of personal unpleasantness as a result of the 
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war crimes trials. Demidenko added that most of her own 


father's family, including her grandfather, were killed by 


Jewish Communist Party officials in Vynnytsya.?*’"+ 


But, now we know Helen Demidenko is not of Ukrainian origin. We 
also know that her real name is Darville, and that no members of 


her family were ever killed by Jewish communists. 


Demidenko's former boyfriend, Paul Gadaloff, alleges (perhaps 
with some personal malice involved) that Demidenko's novel was 
inspired by anti-Semitic motives.!* Media commentators Gerard 
and Anne Henderson have pointed out the similarities between 
Demidenko's Jew=Communist thesis and the propaganda issued by 
the anti-Semitic League of Rights.”** A former President of the 
Queensland Young Nationals has recalled Demidenko as a vocal 
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apologist for alleged Nazi war criminals. And Demidenko's 
former friend Natalie Jane Prior says that Demidenko "has some 
sort of strange hang-up about Jews".** Yet, to be fair, 
Demidenko has denied that she is anti-Semitic, and _ has 
"condemned without reservation the perpetrators of the 


Holocaust", *°1#4 


Perhaps we will not be able to uncover Demidenko's’ true 
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motivations unless and until we can identify her sources. After 
all, most young Anglo-Australian writers are not familiar with 
the intimate details of Ukrainian-Jewish history described with 


such intensity in Demidenko's book. 


Demidenko originally claimed that she gathered her material from 
oral history interviews with Ukrainian family friends.**” Yet, 
it is highly unlikely that an Australian teenager who speaks 
little or no Ukrainian could conduct competent interviews on 
such complex matters with elderly Ukrainians who may _ speak 


little or no English. 


Demidenko's ex-boyfriend Paul Gadaloff who apparently studies 
Russian language and history claims to have helped Demidenko 
with her research. His assistance with translations is 
acknowledged in the Author's Note of her book. Gadaloff says 
that much of Demidenko's material came from a book titled "The 
Black Deeds of the Kremlin, a White Book" which contained a 
series of affidavits from Ukrainians who survived the 1930s 
famine. However, according to Mr Gadaloff, this book does not 
make any reference whatsoever to Jews or Jewish involvement in 
the famine. Nor, he claims, did any of the primary sources they 


encountered refer to Jews. *°Y 


We are left with a tentative and somewhat’ conspiratorial 


conclusion. Firstly, that Demidenko acquired knowledge of the 


Ukrainian anti-Semitic thesis regarding Jewish responsibility 
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for the famine from an as yet unrevealed source. Secondly, that 
Demidenko chose to promote this thesis for reasons having little 
or nothing to do with her own family background and formative 


life experiences. 


Conclusion 


Demidenko's novel subtly distorts the historical context of 
Ukrainian/Jewish relations. The long history of Ukrainian anti- 
Jewish violence predating the rise of communism by over two 
centuries is ignored. The myth of Jewish power and control over 
world events used by the Nazis to justify their extermination of 


the Jews is perpetuated. 


Yet perhaps what is most worrying is not the contents of the 
book nor the obvious prejudices of the author, but rather the 
Support granted to the book's thesis by a number of Ukrainian 
and non-Ukrainian Australians.*°’t Further, the reluctance of 
numerous literary critics and newspaper columnists to accept 
that the book's literary merit is marred by its crude racism 
suggests a wider indifference to and/or tolerance for anti- 
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Jewish prejudice. 


Nevertheless, many prominent Australian political and literary 
figures did condemn the book's historical revisionism and anti- 
Semitism, as did the official representatives of the Australian 


Ukrainian community. On balance, the book's reception does not 
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necessarily suggest that there is a revival of anti-Semitism in 


Australia. 


Rather, it implies ironically that many Australians do not know 
or understand the subtleties of racism, anti-Semitism and 
genocide. Demidenko was able to successfully fool Australians 
not because they shared her prejudices, but rather because they 
were fascinated by her description of events and horrors from 
which they had been geographically and culturally sheltered. *"* 
They may well be less trusting in their reception of 


"imaginative displays" of "migrant experience" in the future. 
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ON OUN-UPA ACTIVITIES IN MEDIATING 


MEMORY-BASED CONFLICT IN UKRAINE 


About a month before the proclamation of Ukrainian independence, the 
city council of Novyi Rozdil of Lviv region (ob/ast’) in Western Ukraine 
adopted a resolution on July 19, 1991, which recognized the national-liber- 
ation fight led by the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) and the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) as just and legal, and its participants as 
fighters for independence of Ukraine.' The council appealed to the Verkhovna 


“The author would like to thank Andre Liebich, Elazar Barkan, and Georgiy Kasianov 
as well as the two anonymous reviewers for reading the draft article and for very useful 
suggestions. Any errors are the author’s. Research for this article was undertaken in the 
framework of the project “Divided memories, shared memories. Ukraine / Russia / Po- 
land (20th—2 1st centuries): an entangled history,” funded by the Swiss National Science 
Foundation, and first presented as a paper at the conference The Soviet and Post-Soviet 
Fabric of Academic History, University of Geneva, 8-9 March 2017. 

'The OUN — a nationalist organization that emerged in interwar Eastern Poland and split 
into two rival factions (the OUN-B and the OUN-M) in 1940, and the UPA —a military force 
related to the OUN-B created during World War II in Nazi-occupied Western Ukraine. It 
is a Soviet legacy to combine two separate organizations using the acronym “OUN-UPA.” 
In the present article, the acronym is used as in the original discourse that is analyzed. 
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Rada of the Ukrainian SSR to recognize the OUN-UPA as combatants and 
declared criminal cases against the UPA fighters against the law.” Several 
months later, in October 1991, members of the Society of Victims of Political 
Repressions and the Brotherhood of the Veterans of the National-Liberation 
Struggle of the OUN-UPA in the same town stated that “the fight of the 
people for its freedom and independence is holy, that is why it can never be 
criminal,” and that the national-liberation struggle of the OUN and UPA was 
“exclusively directed at the overthrow of the occupational regimes detested 
by everyone in Ukraine with the aim of building an independent, sovereign, 
and united Ukrainian state.’ It also added that in accordance with the Geneva 
Convention signed by the Soviet Union in 1949, all resistance movements, 
including the Ukrainian national-liberation movement, were just, noble, 
and legal.‘ In the early 1990s, many other local councils and popular rallies 
across Western Ukraine adopted appeals to the Verkhovna Rada or other state 
bodies demanding the recognition of the OUN-UPA.° Village, district, and 
regional councils also voted for resolutions demanding the rehabilitation of 
the OUN-UPA or recognizing these bodies as combatants in World War II 
and fighters for the freedom and independence of Ukraine. 

At the same time, Great Patriotic War veteran organizations protested 
the recognition of the OUN-UPA. The Council of the Veterans of Ukraine 
appealed to the Verkhovna Rada on behalf of veterans and local veteran 
organizations on March 27, 1992, against granting the OUN-UPA a status 
equal to that of the veterans of the Great Patriotic War. It claimed that the 
OUN and UPA collaborated with the Hitlerite command in the preparation 
of the war against the Soviet Union, acted together with the Wehrmacht as a 
punitive force (karal’na syla), fought against the Soviet partisans and were 
funded by the German-Fascist occupants.° The veteran organizations of the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs considered the recognition of the OUN-UPA 
disrespectul to the memory of tens of thousand of civilians, servicemen, and 
law enforcement officers who died at the hands of the OUN-UPA.’ 

The recognition of the OUN and UPA as fighters for Ukrainian indepen- 
dence was raised in the Verkhovna Rada of the Ukrainian SSR by members 


>In Stanislav Kul’chyts’kyi (Ed.). Natsional’ne prymyrennya chy konfrontatsiya: zbirmyk 
dokumentiv. Kyiv, 1999. Pp. 268-269. 

3 Tbid. Pp. 269-270. 

4 Tbid. P. 270. 

5 Tbid. Pp. 350-351. 

° In Kul’chyts’kyi. Natsional’ne prymyrennya. P. 71. 

TTbid. P. 73. 
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of parliament from the opposition movement (Rukh), which entered the 
parliament in the first competitive elections in March 1990, winning an over- 
whelming majority of votes in Western Ukraine. Left parties, above all the 
Communist Party of Ukraine,* were the main opponents of OUN-UPA recog- 
nition in the parliament. Early proposals to officially recognize the OUN-UPA 
immediately led to a strong mobilization of the Communist Party. On June 6, 
1991, the party presented a statement against the rehabilitation of the OUN 
and UPA on behalf of 200 members of parliament. The statement deplored 
commemorations of the OUN, the UPA, and the SS Division Halychyna in 
Western Ukraine aimed at political rehabilitation of the organizations sup- 
ported by some local authorities and civil society organizations. It saw the 
commemorations as the desecration of the memory of tens of thousands of 
civilians murdered by “OUN-UPA gangs.” The statement affirmed that “The 
activity of the nationalists’ organizations was criminal, as evidenced by his- 
tory. The terror against the people unleashed by the nationalists cannot be 
justified; former henchmen of fascism cannot be national heroes.” 

The need to create an official commission to mediate the conflict between 
supporters and opponents of the recognition of the OUN and UPA at the 
national level was raised in the early 1990s as the difficulty of reaching a 
compromise between the conflicting positions and memories of rival groups 
became apparent. The need to involve historians and experts to study the 
issue was also raised in the early 1990s. After the failure of several official 
commissions to initiate work and fund academic and archival research, a 
working group of historians at the governmental commission on OUN-UPA 
activities was created at the Institute of History of Ukraine (IHU) of the 
National Academy of Sciences (NAS) of Ukraine in 1998. 

Over the past decade, divided memory and memory wars related to the 
different experiences of Ukrainians in World War II have been central in the 
memory studies on post-Soviet Ukraine.'!° Recently, a growing number of 


’ The party was banned in November 1991 after the proclamation of Ukraine’s indepen- 
dence, and its successor under the same name registered in June 1993. 

° Stenograma plenarnogo zasidannya. June 6, 1991 // http://iportal.rada.gov.ua/meeting/ 
stenogr/show/4570.html. Last visit of all Web resources: April 20, 2017. 

© David R. Marples. Heroes and Villains: Creating National History in Contemporary 
Ukraine. Budapest, 2007; Andrii Portnov. “Velyka Vitchyznyana viyna” v politykakh 
pamiati Bilorusi, Moldovy ta Ukrainy: kil’ka porivnial’nykh sposterezhen // Ukraina 
moderna. 2009. Vol. 15. No. 4. Pp. 206-218; Oleksandr Zaitsev. Viyna mitiv pro viynu 
v suchasniy Ukrayni // Krytyka. 2010. Vol. 14. No. 3-4. Pp. 16-17; Oxana Shevel. The 
Politics of Memory in a Divided Society: A Comparison of Post-Franco Spain and Post- 
Soviet Ukraine // Slavic Review. 2011. Vol. 70. No. 1. Pp. 137-164; Vladyslav Grynevych. 
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academic publications, mostly outside of Ukraine, have critically reviewed 
the legacy of the nationalist organizations.''! There has been some research 
into debates among historians on the legacies of World War II in Ukraine." 
However, formal mechanisms such as historical commissions created for 
the purpose of mediating conflictual positions have received limited atten- 
tion in this literature. 

So far, the working group of historians has been studied mostly from the 
point of view of its contribution to historiography," or briefly discussed in 
the framework of divided memory politics in Ukraine.'* Yet, in recent de- 
cades, the fields of transitional justice and conflict resolution have produced 
substantial academic literature on truth-telling mechanisms, including truth 
commissions and historical commissions. The aim of this article is to study 
the case of the working group of historians on OUN-UPA activities and its 
impact on the mediation of interpretative differences between the rival groups 
drawing on the theoretical thinking on historical commissions. The article 
draws conclusions about the conditions that are necessary for productive 
work of historical commissions in a transitional context. 


The Myth of War and the War of Myths: The Second World War in Mind of Ukrainian 
Society // Zdzislaw Krasnodebski, Stefan Garsztecki and Riidiger Ritter (Eds.). Politics, 
History and Collective Memory in East Central Europe. Hamburg, 2012. Pp. 283-91; 
Olha Ostriitchouk. Les Ukrainiens face a leur passé: vers une meilleure compréhension 
du clivage Est/Ouest. Bruxelles, 2013. 

' Timothy Snyder. The Reconstruction of Nations: Poland, Ukraine, Lithuania, Belarus, 
1569-1999. New Haven, 2003; John-Paul Himka. War Criminality: A Blank Spot in the 
Collective Memory of the Ukrainian Diaspora // Spaces of Identity. 2005. Vol. 5. No. 
1. Pp. 5-24; John-Paul Himka. The Lviv Pogrom of 1941: The Germans, Ukrainian 
Nationalists, and the Carnival Crowd // Canadian Slavonic Papers. 2011. Vol. 53. No. 
2-3-4. Pp. 209-43; Grzegorz Motyka. Vid volynskoi rizanyny do operatsiyi “Visla”. 
Pol’s’ko-ukrayins’kyi konflikt 1943-1947 rr. Kyiv, 2013; Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe. 
Stepan Bandera: The Life and Afterlife of a Ukrainian Nationalist. Fascism, Genocide, 
and Cult. Stuttgart, 2014; Per Anders Rudling. The OUN, the UPA, and the Holocaust: 
A Study in the Manufacturing of Historical Myths // The Carl Beck Papers in Russian 
& Eurasian Studies. 2011. Vol. 2107; Jared McBride. Peasants into Perpetrators: The 
OUN-UPA and the Ethnic Cleansing of Volhynia, 1943-1944 // Slavic Review. 2016. 
Vol. 75. No. 3. Pp. 630-654. 

? John-Paul Himka. Debates in Ukraine over Nationalist Involvement in the Holocaust, 
2004-2008 // Nationalities Papers. 2011. Vol. 39. Pp. 353-70; Eleonora Narvselius. 
The “Bandera Debate”: The Contentious Legacy of World War II and Liberalization of 
Collective Memory in Western Ukraine // Canadian Slavonic Papers. 2012. Vol. 54. No. 
3-4. Pp. 469-490. 

8 Marples. Heroes and Villains; Ostriitchouk. Les Ukrainiens face a leur passé. 

4 Shevel. The Politics of Memory; Portnov. Velyka Vitchyznyana. 
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Coming to terms with the past: the role of historical commissions 


In the past few decades, truth commissions, international tribunals, victim 
rehabilitation and reparations programs, official apologies, lustration, access 
to secret police files, and history commissions have spread around the world 
as means of coming to terms with past conflict, atrocities, and violations of 
human rights. The Encyclopedia of Transitional Justice contains entries on 
more than one hundred present and past transitional justice institutions and 
organizations worldwide.'* Truth-seeking and reconciliation mechanisms 
have become the subject of extensive scholarly research.'® 

The wide diffusion of truth-seeking mechanisms over recent decades has 
been linked to the rise of the global human rights movement and democra- 
tization reflected in the overall trend toward questioning the nation-state’s 
hegemony over history, official propaganda, and the conventional approach 
to viewing history as a source of national glory.'’? Western Europe, which 
managed to deal with the legacies of past crimes and achieve reconcilia- 
tion by internalizing the crimes and suffering into national identities,'* has 
become a point of reference for “memory work” and “coming to terms with 
the difficult past.” Jeffrey Olick has referred to this trend of critically ques- 
tioning the national past as “the politics of regret,” which has transformed 
traditional national narratives in the Western European context.!” 

There has been a growing body of scholarship on the role of history 
and historians in reconciliation and truth-seeking and in the mitigation of 
interpretative differences and misperceptions that sustain conflicts between 
groups divided by the past.?° Alexander Karn calls this “jurisprudential 


'S Lavinia Stan and Nadya Nedelsky (Eds.). Encyclopedia of Transitional Justice. Cam- 
bridge, 2013. Vol. 3. 

'6 Robert Rotberg and Dennis Thompson (Eds.). Truth versus Justice: The Morality of 
Truth Commissions. Princeton, 2000; Priscilla Hayner. Unspeakable Truths: Transitional 
Justice and the Challenge of Truth Commissions. New York, 2010; Stan and Nedelsky. 
Encyclopedia; Onur Bakiner. Truth Commissions: Memory, Power, and Legitimacy. 
Philadelphia, 2016. 

" Bakiner. Truth Commissions. 

'8 Thid. 

'. Jeffrey Olick. The Politics of Regret. New York, 2007. 

20 Elazar Barkan. Engaging History: Managing Conflict and Reconciliation // History 
Workshop Journal. 2005. Vol. 59. Pp. 229-236; Elazar Barkan. Historians and Histori- 
cal Reconciliation // American Historical Review. 2009. Vol. 114. No. 4. Pp. 899-913; 
Elazar Barkan. Memories of Violence: Micro and Macro History and the Challenges to 
Peacebuilding in Colombia and Northern Ireland // Irish Political Studies. 2016. Vol. 31. 
No. 1. Pp. 6-28; Eva-Clarita Pettai. Interactions Between History and Memory: Historical 
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history,” which seeks to mediate conflict.”' Increasing interest in historical 
commissions has been due to the tempering of initial enthusiasm about the 
contribution of judicial mechanisms of truth-seeking to conflict resolu- 
tion, reconciliation, and justice.” Onur Bakiner’s research shows that truth 
commissions have generally failed to achieve reconciliation, at least in the 
short term, and instead have exacerbated tensions over the meaning of the 
national past, and perpetrators have rarely acknowledged responsibility for 
past abuses.*? Similarly, Barkan holds that the truth-seeking process based 
on a narrow definition of human rights violations, prosecution, and criminal 
liability of individuals is not an effective reconciliation and justice-seeking 
tool, as demonstrated, for example, by the case of Northern Ireland.” 
Some scholars see historical commissions as a type of truth 
commissions,”* while others argue that the former can be considered broadly 
as belonging to the family of truth commissions; however, they have some 
specificities and it is necessary to understand them in their local contexts 
and as instruments of both transitional justice and politics of history.*° Eva- 
Clarita Pettai sees the difference between truth commissions and historical 
commissions in the way they operate with the notion of truth. According 
to her, truth commissions take a semilegal approach to the establishment 
of facts, relying primarily on victim testimonies, while historians see truth 
as a relative value and a result of an interpretive process and aim to revisit 
existing interpretations of historical events and memories shaped by the 
historical representations.’’ The overall assumption has been that by bring- 


Truth Commissions and Reconciliation // Siobhan Kattago (Ed.). The Ashgate Research 
Companion on Memory Studies. Farnham, 2015. Pp. 237-250; Eva-Clarita Pettai. Ne- 
gotiating History for Reconciliation: A Comparative Evaluation of Baltic Presidential 
Commissions // Europe-Asia Studies. 2015. Vol. 67. No. 7. Pp. 1079-1101. 

*! Alexander Karn. Depolarizing the Past. The Role of Historical Commissions in Conflict 
Mediation and Reconciliation // Journal of International A ffairs. 2006. Vol. 60. No. 1. P. 32. 
»? Rotberg and Thompson. Truth versus Justice; Bakiner. Truth Commissions; Barkan. 
Memories of Violence. 

3 In most cases, only under the pressure of human rights activists and victims’ groups 
governments begin adopting the recommendations of truth commissions into policy, and 
then slowly move toward implementing it in practice. Bakiner. Truth Commissions. P. 7. 
*4 Barkan. Memories of Violence. 

5 Stan. Truth Commissions in Post-Communism. 

6 Andrew Beattie. Post-Communist Truth Commissions: Between Transitional Justice 
and the Politics of History // Stan Lavinia and Nadya Nedelsky (Eds.). Post-Communist 
Transitional Justice: Lessons from Twenty-Five Years of Experience. New York, 2015. 
Pp. 213-232; Pettai. Interactions Between History and Memory. 

*7 Pettai. Interactions Between History and Memory. 
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ing sectarian groups into dialogue and revisiting the facts about the past, 
historical commissions can help shatter national myths and transform biases 
and memory misperceptions held by rival groups. Research on historical 
commissions holds that to contribute to reconciliation, commissions should 
not invalidate competing memories but encourage both sides to see their 
respective facts differently.”* 

The emergence and wide spread of truth commissions and historical 
commissions have also generated critical reflection about the “increasingly 
precarious balance between professional standards and degrees of moral, 
political and social engagement” of historians.” In this context, historians 
have been expected to fulfill roles that they have not played in the past such 
as members of fact-finding and reconciliation commissions or expert wit- 
nesses in courts.*’ Scholars have noted the impact of professional ethics, 
political independence of historians, and adequate working conditions on 
the outcomes of the historical commissions’ work,*! and have criticized the 
political involvement of historians in the production of official memory, 
which obscures the dividing lines between academic and official history 
and memory.” Andrew Beattie holds that commissions are inherently po- 
litical and do not pursue an objective exploration of history.** For Beattie, 
commissions also serve as places in which competing political actors and 
traditions seek to legitimize themselves and delegitimize their rivals with 
reference to history.** Bakiner also acknowledges that truth commissions 
represent the political fight for material and symbolic capital.*° Furthermore, 
as members of truth commissions, historians have been expected to provide 
“definitive answers about the past when memories conflict (for example, in 


°8 Karn. Depolarizing the Past. 

° Jones, Ostberg and Randeraad. Contemporary History on Trial. P. 1. 

*° Richard J. Evans. History, Memory and the Law: The Historian as Expert Witness // 
History and Theory. 2002. Vol. 41. Pp. 326-345; Harriet Jones, Kjell Ostberg and Nico 
Randeraad (Eds.). Contemporary History on Trial. Europe Since 1989 and the Role of 
the Expert Historian. Manchester and New York, 2007. 

3! Charles Maier. Doing History, Doing Justice: The Narrative of the Historian and the 
Truth Commission // Robert Rotberg and Dennis Thompson (Eds.). Truth v Justice. The 
Morality of Truth Commissions. Princeton, 2000. Pp. 261-278. 

» Georges Mink. Institutions of National Memory in Post-Communist Europe: From 
Transitional Justice to Political Uses of Biographies (1989-2010) // Georges Mink and 
Laure Neumayer (Eds.). History, Memory and Politics in Central and Eastern Europe: 
Memory Games. New York, 2013. Pp. 155-170. 

3 Beattie. Post-Communist Truth Commissions. P. 224. 

#4 Thid. 

5 Bakiner. Truth Commissions. 
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an investigation or a commission) or to instruct and educate the public in 
the ‘appropriate’ ways to learn from the past (as in programs of education 
or through textbooks).”*° Harriet Jones, Kjell Ostberg, and Nico Randeraad 
hold that such definitive answers and verdicts to troubling and contested 
questions expected from historians are against the very nature of historical 
investigation, which almost always produces tentative explanations subject 
to revision.*” 

Other scholars believe in the potential of historical commissions to 
uphold adequate professional standards of historical scholarship and at the 
same time to contribute to the goal of conflict resolution and reconcilia- 
tion between sectarian groups. Karn and Barkan argue that to contribute to 
conflict resolution and reconciliation commissions need to steer away from 
political expectations to produce “the truth.”** Barkan mentions that in real- 
ity truth commissions produce multiple truths that “often conflict with each 
other shaped by the perspectives and the methodology which constructs the 
narrative.’ For Barkan, historical commissions, which have the potential to 
contribute to reconciliation, as in the case of Colombia, develop “the analysis 
of shared history that goes beyond the individual victim and engages multi 
sectarian approaches.” Furthermore, Karn considers that the overall goal 
of historical commissions is to shift from blame, recrimination, and calls for 
revenge by rival groups toward acknowledgment, apology, and forgiveness.*! 
In summary, Karn believes that the goal of historical commissions is “to 
develop a narrative that respects the facts and, to the greatest extent possible, 
allows both sides to maintain the claims that are crucial to their identities.” 

Several commissions have been created in the context of postcommu- 
nist transition.*? Some postcommunist commissions have focused on the 
assessment of the communist period and the investigation of human rights 
violations committed during communist rule (the two most prominent such 


36 Jones, Ostberg and Randeraad. Contemporary History on Trial. P. 193. 

37 Thid. 

8 Karn. Depolarizing the Past; Barkan. Memories of Violence. 

° Barkan. Memories of Violence. P. 11. 

* Tbid. P. 13. 

4! Karn. Depolarizing the Past. P. 33. 

” Tbid. P. 42. 

*® Eva-Clarita Onken. The Politics of Finding Historical Truth: Reviewing Baltic His- 
tory Commissions and their Work // Journal of Baltic Studies. 2007. Vol. 38. No. 1. Pp. 
109-116; Lavinia Stan. Truth Commissions in Post-Communism: The Overlooked Solu- 
tion? // The Open Political Science Journal. 2009. Vol. 2. Pp. 1-13; Stan and Nedelsky. 
Encyclopedia; Beattie. Post-Communist Truth Commissions. 
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commissions were created in Germany). Romania has created two separate 
commissions: one on the Nazi period (the International Commission for 
the Study of the Holocaust [the Wiesel Commission]) and the other one on 
the communist period crimes.“ The Baltic presidential commissions have 
focused on the crimes of both the Soviet and Nazi periods.* The Wiesel 
Commission and the Baltic commissions have been a response to pressures 
from Western governments and international Jewish organizations and have 
been created to mediate conflict between international and local interpreta- 
tions, above all concerning the local involvement in the Holocaust and col- 
laboration with Nazi Germany.** A common feature of these commissions 
is that they have mostly been academic in nature, have primary relied on 
archival research, and have not generally collected victim testimonies.*’ The 
international composition of the Baltic commissions allowed the diversifica- 
tion of methodological positions, but their shortcoming was that they lacked 
legitimacy with the local population and the commissions’ work remained 
largely unknown by the public at large.** 

To sum up, the literature on historical commissions has identified some 
factors and conditions that can enable commissions to contribute to the 
resolution of memory-based conflicts. These necessary factors include the 
professional ethics of commissioners, political independence and legitimacy 
of the commission, adequate working conditions, and acceptance that com- 
missions produce multiple truths. Most importantly, commissions must cre- 
ate the prerequisites for shifting the very mode of historical debates: from 
blame and calls for revenge by sectarian groups toward acknowledgment 
and mourning of the war atrocities. The conventional utilitarian approach 
of viewing history as a source of national glory should give way to indis- 
criminative acknowledgement of all victims of political violence. 

The experience of Western Europe shows that the immediate postwar 
period was a time of oblivion and that the memory work on difficult pasts 


“4 Stan. Truth Commissions in Post-Communism; Cristian Vasile. The Presidential Com- 
mission for the Analysis of the Communist Dictatorship in Romania // Lavinia Stan and 
Nadya Nedelsky (Eds.). Encyclopedia of Transitional Justice. Cambridge, 2013. Pp. 
366-371. 

4 Onken. Politics of Finding Historical Truth; Stan. Truth Commissions in Post-Com- 
munism; Pettai. Interactions Between History and Memory; Pettai. Negotiating History 
for Reconciliation. 

4° Pettai. Interactions Between History and Memory; Pettai. Negotiating History for 
Reconciliation. 

4” Beattie. Post-Communist Truth Commissions. P. 217. 
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did not start until the consolidation of peace and democracy.” In particular, 
this approach was taken in post-Franco Spain, which recognized all victims 
of political violence and created a public space for competing memories of 
the past considered as legitimate without formal work on difficult pasts until 
the democratic consolidation of society on new common grounds beyond 
ethnocultural factors. In general, Eastern Europe and partially former 
Soviet countries became involved in the reexamination of their difficult 
pasts without full democratic consolidation, adequate conflict resolution, 
dialogue culture, and appropriate professional ethics and independence in 
academia and the media. This raises important questions about the overall 
conditions that are necessary for the beginning of memory work on difficult 
historical issues to ensure that truth-telling mechanisms do not violate the 
“do no harm” principle and do not contribute to the exacerbation of conflict 
between the rival parties. 


The battle for OUN-UPA recognition at the national level and the 
political negotiation of the commissions’ mandate 


The Ukrainian parliament became the main battleground for the official 
recognition of the OUN and UPA. Study of the debates that took place in 
the parliament as of the early 1990s allows the clarification of the positions 
and demands of the rival parties and the meaning of the “OUN and UPA 
problem.” During the first discussion of the draft law on the Rehabilitation 
of Victims of Political Repressions in the parliament on March 27, 1991, 
members of parliament from Rukh, Mykhailo Porovs’kyi, and the Ukrainian 
Republican Party, Levko Luk’yanenko, proposed including a stipulation 
about the rehabilitation of the OUN-UPA. Initially, at least some parlia- 
mentarians from the opposition movement acknowledged that crimes were 
committed by both sides and recognized that much greater suffering was 
inflicted by the Soviet regime. They justified the recognition of the OUN- 
UPA by their fight against Nazi Germany. Porovs’kyi considered that the 
rehabilitation of the repressed OUN-UPA participants and the participants 
of an armed fight against German Fascism in the formations of the UPA that 
had not committed crimes against humanity would be an act of humanism 
and political reconciliation of society. At the same time, Porovs’kyi ac- 
knowledged that 30,000 citizens were murdered by the OUN and UPA, “the 


*® Tony Judt. The Past is Another Country: Myth and Memory in Postwar Europe // 
Daedalus. 1992. Vol. 121. No. 4. Pp. 83-118. 
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majority of whom were Party-Komsomol and soviet administrative members 
who fought against the UPA ... [which was] a terrible consequence of a 
fratricide war started back in 1939-1941 by Stalinism, communist terror.” 
He concluded that all those who committed crimes against the Ukrainian 
people had to face a trial regardless of which formations they had belonged 
to — communist or nationalist.*' In the nationalist camp, there were also 
consistent supporters of the position that people fighting for their freedom 
cannot be guilty of any crimes. Levko Luk’yanenko questioned the funda- 
mental assumption of the law on the Rehabilitation of Victims of Political 
Repressions about the legitimacy of the Soviet regime in Ukraine. According 
to him, the Soviet regime was introduced by force, was occupational, and 
had never conducted democratic elections. Thus, any armed fight against it 
was lawful under international law.°? 

Article 2 of the law on the Rehabilitation of Victims of Political Repres- 
sions, which was adopted after several readings and intense discussions 
about the recognition of the OUN-UPA on April 17, 1991, defined the 
categories of people who could not be rehabilitated: those who commit- 
ted crimes against peace and humanity, punitive actions against civilians, 
torture and murder of citizens, and those who collaborated (posobnytstvo) 
in this with the occupants during the Great Patriotic War. Even though the 
phrase “OUN gangs,” a vestige of Soviet propaganda, which appeared in the 
earlier versions of the draft law and the accompanying documentation, was 
removed from the law, the article was explicitly directed against the OUN 
and the UPA. The proposal to include the OUN-UPA among those entitled to 
rehabilitation was rejected by a vote and it was decided that the OUN-UPA 
did not require separate mention in the law as it was considered that those 
who had not committed crimes against humanity and fought against Nazi 
Germany could be rehabilitated on the same grounds as other individuals. 

After an initial statement of demands and debates about the rehabilitation 
of the OUN and UPA in the parliament in 1991 and 1992, it was acknowl- 
edged that the parliament was not in a position to decide on the issue given 
the difference of positions, and a political assessment of the nationalist 
organizations with the involvement of historians was necessary. In June 
1992, Oleksandr Moroz from the Socialist Party proposed the creation 
of a temporary parliamentary commission on the OUN-UPA to prepare a 
conclusion based on documents. The creation of such a commission was 


>! Stenograma plenarnogo zasidannya. March 27, 1991 //http://iportal.rada.gov.ua/meet- 
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supported by the Communist Party and initially was framed as a commis- 
sion on OUN-UPA crimes. 

The law on the Status of the Veterans of War, which was introduced for 
deliberation by the parliament in December 1992, recognized as veterans 
of war all those who fought for the Soviet motherland, including secret 
services (NK VD [NKVS in Ukrainian] and MDB), veterans, and extermina- 
tion battalions that fought against the underground movement in Western 
Ukraine. The demand to provide similar status to the OUN-UPA delayed the 
adoption of the law for many months. The first reading of the law included 
a stipulation that the participants of the liberation movement — the fighters 
for freedom and independence of Ukraine who had not committed crimes 
against humanity — were recognized as combatants of the Great Patriotic 
War. This initial formulation reflected the debates that had taken place in 
the parliamentary commission that prepared the law and included the core 
concern of the opponents of OUN-UPA rehabilitation about the crimes as- 
sociated with these two organizations. During the first reading, the article 
on the national-liberation movement was not adopted.*? 

The parliament adopted all articles in the second reading except for the 
one on the national-liberation movement. The proposal to remove the article 
did not pass either, and the parliamentary commission that prepared the 
law was asked to work out a compromise. The parliamentary commission 
played a mediating role during the discussion of the law. The commission 
collected positions of members of parliament and parliamentary groups and 
processed letters and appeals from the population. After several months of 
work in the commission, in October 1993, the parliament returned to the 
discussion of the article on the national-liberation movement. The commis- 
sion proposed a formulation with the acknowledgment that it was a com- 
promise on both sides to provide benefits both to NKVS veterans and part 
of the UPA members. It recognized as war participants “the fighters of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army who took part in the armed struggle against the 
German-Fascist occupiers on the temporary occupied territory of Ukraine 
in 1941-1944 and did not commit punitive actions, murders, and torture 
against civilians.” Furthermore, a compromise formulation proposed by 
the opposition parties was adopted, and replaced the last phrase “punitive 
actions, murders, and torture against civilians” with “who did not commit 


% Stenograma plenarnogo zasidannya. December 16, 1992 // http://iportal.rada.gov.ua/ 
meeting/stenogr/show/4799. html. 

4 Stenograma plenarnogo zasidannya. July 2, 1993 // http://iportal.rada.gov.ua/meeting/ 
stenogr/show/4886.html. 
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crimes against humanity and were rehabilitated under the law on the Reha- 
bilitation of Victims of Political Repressions.” During the debate, several 
members of parliament argued that the adoption of the article would be an 
act of national reconciliation and an acknowledgment that it was a civil war 
with crimes committed by both the NKVS and UPA and that, fifty years after 
the end of the war, it was difficult to establish who was guilty and who was 
not. The argument that if the OUN-UPA crimes were investigated, then the 
crimes committed by the Soviet repressive organs should be investigated as 
well had been raised several times during the discussions. 

The compromise achieved in 1993 during the negotiation of the law on 
the Veterans of War has remained the only compromise between the rival 
groups on the OUN-UPA issue. It was achieved because the left-wing parties 
did not have enough votes to adopt the law that was fundamental to their 
constituency. The compromise addressed the core concerns of both rival 
groups: the nationalist parties achieved the recognition of at least part of the 
UPA fighters, and the opponents recognized only those UPA veterans who 
did not commit crimes against humanity and fought against Nazi Germany. 
It was also achieved because initially at least part of the proponents of the 
recognition were prepared to acknowledge that crimes were committed by 
both sides. The demand for OUN-UPA recognition was also justified by the 
common fight of the Red Army, Soviet partisans, and OUN-UPA members 
against Nazi Germany. At the same time, as in previous debates concerning 
the rehabilitation of victims of political repressions, there was a group of 
parliamentarians who questioned the fundamental assumption of the law 
about the legitimacy of Soviet rule in Ukraine and the fight for the Soviet 
motherland. 

Several times during the discussions members of parliament demanded 
the creation of a commission of specialists to provide a scientific assess- 
ment on OUN-UPA activity based on documents. The Presidium of the 
Verkhovna Rada adopted a resolution on February 1, 1993, about the need 
to verify the activities of the OUN-UPA (the list of all commissions on 
OUN-UPA activities appears in Table 1 below). The organization of the 
commission’s work was entrusted to the Ministry of Justice. It was de- 
cided to organize a research working group to study archival documents. 
However, the commission did not complete its work because no funding 
was allocated. A working group at the Security Service of Ukraine created 
by the commission produced a report on the basis of the security service 


°° Stenograma plenarnogo zasidannya. October 22, 1993 // http://iportal.rada.gov.ua/ 
meeting/stenogr/show/4918.html. 
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archives, which, however, was not made public because it was considered 
as based on limited archival evidence and as repeating the main theses of 
Soviet propaganda on the OUN and UPA.* 

Another parliamentary commission was created in 1996 on the basis of 
a proportional representation of the main parliamentary factions. Initially, 
it had no supporting staff or budget. The deputy head of the parliamentary 
commission on human rights, national minorities, and interethnic rela- 
tions, Sergiy Kiyashko from the Socialist Party, who presented the 1996 
draft resolution in the parliament, raised the following questions to be 
considered by the commission: Was the OUN-UPA a combatant (warring 
party)? On which side did it fight? How to assess its activities during the 
war and postwar periods? He held that the commission’s conclusion would 
allow a decision as to whether the UPA fighters could be equated with the 
veterans of the Great Patriotic War and considered as combatants. Another 
task of the commission was to propose changes to the legislation that would 
regularize decisions on the recognition of and benefits to the UPA fighters 
by local councils in western oblasts.°’ However, this was just an individual 
opinion about the mandate of the commission expressed in parliamentary 
debates, and the September 1996 resolution included only the composition 
of the commission without any specifications about its official mandate or 
the rules of procedure. 

In the second half of the 1990s, the views on OUN-UPA recognition 
became radicalized and less flexible on both sides. Several representatives 
of the Congress of Ukrainian Nationalists and the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists, which claimed the OUN legacy, were elected to the parliament. 
Slava Stets’ko, the head of the congress, made regular statements on dates 
symbolic for the OUN-UPA such as the anniversaries of Stepan Bandera’s 
death and the proclamation of independence by the OUN-B on June 30, 
1941, in Lviv. Stets’ko spoke about the “sacred fight” of the OUN-UPA and 
requested recognition of the national-liberation struggle of the OUN-UPA as 
“the OUN-UPA fight was the most important factor enabling the revival of 


°° The Security Service 1993 report reappeared during the intensification of “memory 
wars” during Yushchenko’s presidency. In 2007, the report was republished on the anti- 
Maidan websites http://anti-orange.com, http://apelsynov.net, etc. and widely cited on 
various forum discussions. In 2010, the Union of Patriots of Sevastopol included the 
report in an auxiliary textbook for history teachers “OUN-UPA. With Whom and Against 
Whom They Fought”. 

57 Stenograma plenarnogo zasidannya. September 13, 1996 // http://iportal.rada.gov.ua/ 
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the Ukrainian state.” She claimed that recognition was being demanded by 
a hundred thousand people who signed an appeal to the president and the 
Verkhovna Rada and millions of Ukrainian patriots in Ukraine and abroad.*® 

The 1996 parliamentary commission on OUN-UPA activities could not 
achieve any progress because polarized parliamentary debates continued 
in the commission. The government mandated the creation of a govern- 
mental commission on the study of OUN and UPA activities by a decree 
of September 12, 1997. The mandate of the commission, which included 
high-ranking state officials, was “to study questions related to OUN-UPA 
activities and to prepare historically and legally grounded conclusions” 
and “to submit to the Cabinet of Ministers of Ukraine proposals about the 
determination of an official position on OUN-UPA activities.”°’ A working 
group of historians under the auspices of the commission was created in 
1998 under the chairmanship of Stanislav Kul’chyts’kyi, a veteran historian 
of the Institute of History of Ukraine of the National Academy of Sciences 
of Ukraine. 


Table 1. Official commissions and working groups on the “OUN-UPA problem”, 
1991-2005 (source: compiled by the author). 


Title of the | Period Mandate Members Output 
commission/ 
working 
group 

A working 1993 | Decision of the 6 representa- Information 

group at the Presidium of the tives of the (dovidka) of the 

Security Verkhovna Rada Security Service | Security Service 

Service of 2964-XII “On the | of Ukraine of Ukraine about 

Ukraine Verification of the OUN-UPA activ- 
OUN-UPA Activi- ity of July 30, 
ties” of February 1993 (prepared 
1, 1993, mandating on the basis of 
the Ministry of the archives of 
Justice to create a the NKDB-KDB 
governmental com- of the Ukrainian 
mission SSR) 


%8 Stenograma plenarnogo zasidannya. November 18, 1997 // http://iportal.rada.gov.ua/ 


meeting/stenogr/show/4283.html. 


»° Kabinet Ministriv Ukrainy. Pro uryadovu komisiyu z vyvchennya diyal’nosti OUN- 


UPA. September 12, 1997. No. 1004. 
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Temporary 1996 |Resolutiononthe |Members of — 
Special Com- Temporary Special | parliament rep- 
mission of Commission of the | resenting main 
the Verk- Verkhovna Rada parliamentary 
hovna Rada of Ukraine on the | factions 
of Ukraine Study of Ques- 
on the Study tions Related to 
of Questions the Verification of 
Related to the OUN-UPA Activity 
Verification of September 13, 
of OUN-UPA 1996 
Activities 
Governmental | 1997— | Decree of the Cab- | Vice Prime Draft law pre- 
Commission /|2005 | inet of Ministers Minister, Min- | pared on the basis 
on the Study of Ukraine 1004 ister of Justice, | of the output of 
of OUN-UPA of September 12, | Minister of the working group 
Activities 1997 Foreign Affairs, | of historians 
Minister of In- 
ternal Affairs, 
Minister of Fi- 
nances, Minister 
of Information, 
Minister of 
Education, the 
head of the Se- 
curity Service, 
General Pros- 
ecutor, president 
of the NAS, 
Director of the 
Institute of His- 
tory of the NAS 
of Ukraine and 
Director of the 
Institute of Stra- 
tegic Studies 
Working 1998- 20 members 28 publications 
Group of His- | 2004 of the working | between 1998 


torians at the 
Governmental 
Commission 
on the Study 
of OUN-UPA 
Activity 


group represent- 
ing different 
institutions (see 
Table 2 below) 


and 2004 includ- 
ing the “histori- 
cal conclusions” 
and a collection 
of archival docu- 
ments 
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After the compromise in the early 1990s, the rival groups stated their 
demands and positions — enlisting external validation of “the truth” by 
their supporters — without readiness to consider concerns and demands of 
the other. There had also been efforts by both parties to delegitimize each 
other’s demands and recognize the rival as criminal. An official recogni- 
tion of criminality of the rival group became central to both parties: for 
the leftist parties and veteran organizations, the recognition of OUN-UPA 
crimes meant that the organizations could not be celebrated as heroes, and 
for the nationalist parties, the recognition of communist rule as criminal 
and illegitimate meant that the struggle against it was just and legal. Both 
groups expected a verdict from the working group of historians on the is- 
sue of criminality. 


The composition, the mandate, the output, and truth assumptions of 
the working group of historians 


The working group of historians had to work in conditions of extreme 
political polarization, increasing hardening and radicalization of political 
positions between rival groups, and the intense public engagement of polar- 
ized local authorities, civil society, and veteran groups. As discussed above, 
the rival groups had different expectations concerning the commission and 
the working group. The commission and the working group received a 
political mandate to help the state authorities determine an official position 
on OUN-UPA activities. The resolution of the Cabinet of Ministers did not 
provide any other guidance about the mandate, the questions to be consid- 
ered by the working group, or the rules of procedure. The working group 
worked without any funding between 2000 and 2003. 

The working group of historians included only two permanent mem- 
bers: Kul’chyts’kyi (the chair of the group) and Oleksandra Veselova (the 
secretary). Other members of the group (see Table 2) were included for the 
execution of specific tasks. They included six researchers from the Institute 
of History of Ukraine of the National Academy of Sciences of Ukraine and 
several doctoral candidates affiliated with the institute. The working group 
also involved members from several archival institutions, universities, and 
policy institutions. Fifteen members of the group were based in Kyiv. More 
than half of the members of the working group received their education 
and doctoral degrees during the Soviet era and some were born outside the 
Ukrainian SSR. 
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Table 2. Members of the Working Group of Historians at the Governmental Commission 
on the Study of OUN-UPA Activity, 1998-2004 (compiled by the author). 


Members of the working group 


Affiliation during the 
activities of the working 


group 


Dzyobak, Volodymyr, b. 1967 in Rivens’ka region; Candi- 
date of Sciences (2002), dissertation defended at the Kyiv 
Drahomanov Pedagogical University on Taras Bulba- 
Borovets and his battalions in the Ukrainian resistance 
moment (1941-1944). 


Financial and business 
enterprises 


Gorburov, Yevgen, b. 1954 in Krasnodarskii krai, the 
Russian SSFR; Candidate of Sciences (2003), dissertation 
defended at the Institute of History of Ukraine of NASU 
on the “resistance movement” and the nationalist under- 
ground movement in the south of Ukraine and Crimea 
(1941-1944). 


Mykolaiv regional state 
administration and the 
regional council 


Grynevych, Lyudmyla, b. 1962 in Kyiv; Candidate of 
Sciences (1995), dissertation defended at the Institute of 
History of Ukraine of NASU on the building armed forces 
in Ukraine (1920s—early 1930s). 


Institute of history of 
Ukraine of NASU 


Ilyushyn, Igor, b. 1961 in Dnipropetrovsk; Doctor of 
Sciences (2003), dissertation defended at the Institute of 
History of Ukraine of NASU on the Polish political and 
military underground in the Western Ukraine (1939-1945). 


Taras Shevchenko Na- 
tional University of Kyiv 
and Kyiv Slavonic Uni- 
versity 


Kasianov, Georgiy, b. 1961 in Chelyabinsk, the Russian 
SSFR; Doctor of Sciences (1993), dissertation defended 
at the Institute of History of Ukraine of NASU on the 
Ukrainian Soviet intelligentsia (1920s—1930s). 


Institute of History of 
Ukraine of NASU 


Kentiy, Anatoliy, b. 1937 in Kyiv. 


Central State Archive of 
Public Associations of 
Ukraine 


Kokin, Sergiy, b. 1959 in Magadanskaia region, the Russian 
SSFR; Candidate of Sciences (1987), dissertation defended 
at the Institute of History of Ukraine of NASU on the work- 


ers’ “socialist consciousness” (1920s—1930s). 


Institute of History of 
Ukraine of NASU; State 
Archive of the Security 
Service of Ukraine 


Kul’chyts’kyi, Stanislav, b. 1937 in Odessa; Doctor of 
Sciences (1976), dissertation defended at the Institute of 
History of Ukraine of NASU on the “internal resources” 
of Soviet industrialization. 


Institute of History of 
Ukraine of NASU 


Lysenko, Oleksandr, b. 1955 in Cherkas’ka region; Doctor 
of Sciences (1999), dissertation defended at the Institute 
of History of Ukraine of NASU on the status of religion in 
Ukraine (1941-1946). 


Institute of History of 
Ukraine of NASU 
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Marushchenko, Oleksandr, b. 1960 in Zakarpats’ka region; 
Candidate of Sciences (1990), dissertation defended at the 
Taras Shevchenko Kyiv University on the historiography 
of Ukrainian history during World War II. 


Vasyl Stefanyk Carpath- 
ian National University 


Nikolskyi, Volodymyr, b. 1946 in Donetsk; Doctor of Sci- 
ences (2003), dissertation defended at Donetsk National 
University on repressions by the state security organs of 
the USSR in Ukraine (in the late 1920s—1950s). 


Donetsk National Uni- 
versity 


Papakin, Georgiy, b. 1953 in Kyiv; Candidate of Sciences 
(1995), dissertation defended at Institute of Ukrainian Ar- 
chaeography and Source Studies of NASU on the history of 
Central Archival Administration of Ukraine (1928-1934). 


Main Archival Adminis- 
tration under the Cabinet 
of Ministers of Ukraine; 
the State Committee of 
Archives of Ukraine 


Patrylyak, Ivan, b. 1976 in Kyiv; Candidate of Sciences 
(2001), dissertation defended at the Taras Shevchenko Kyiv 
University on the military history of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists (Banderites) in 1940-1942. 


Taras Shevchenko Na- 
tional University of Kyiv 


Shapoval, Yuriy, b. 1953 in Ternopil’s’ka region; Doctor 
of Sciences (1994), dissertation defended at the Taras 
Shevchenko Kyiv University on the Stalinist repressions 
in Ukraine in the 1920s—1950s. 


Mykhailo Hrushevskyi 
Institute of Ukrainian Ar- 
chaeography and Source 
Studies of NASU; Insti- 
tute of Political and Eth- 
nic Studies of NASU 


Shytyuk, Mykola, b. 1953 in Mykolayivs’ka region; Doctor 
of Sciences (2001), dissertation defended at the Institute 
of History of Ukraine of NASU on the mass repressions 
against the population of Southern Ukraine (1920s—1950s). 


Mechnykov National 
University of Odessa; 
Institute of History, Po- 
litical Science and Law 
of the Sukhomlymskyi 
National University in 
Mykolayiv 


Stelmakh (Zdioruk), Olena. 


National Institute for 
Strategic Studies 


Veselova, Oleksandra, b. 1939 in Belgorodskaia region, the 
Russian SSFR; Candidate of Sciences (1982), dissertation 
defended at the Institute of History of Ukraine of NASU on 
the vocational training of workers in 1966-1970. 


Institute of History of 
Ukraine of NASU 


Vovk, Oleksandr. 


Mykhailo Hrushevskyi 
Institute of Ukrainian Ar- 
chaeography and Source 
Studies of NASU 


Yatsyshyn, Zenoviya. 


State Archive of 
Ternopil’s’ka region 


Zdioruk, Sergiy, b. 1955; Candidate of Sciences in Phi- 
losophy. 


National Institute for 
Strategic Studies 
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Because of the lack of regional representation and transparency in the 
selection of the working group members, the group lacked legitimacy in the 
eyes of colleagues. Some scholars from western Ukraine believed that the 
results of the working group’s efforts had been affected disproportionately by 
the influence of the “Kyiv school.” Admittedly more objective and founded 
on solid scientific argumentation, it was regarded as less patriotic than the 
“Lviv school” and tending to diminish the significance of the anti-German 
fight by the OUN and UPA. Also, Lviv scholars noted that some members of 
the group had publicly condemned “the heroic fight” of the OUN and UPA 
as “Ukrainian bourgeois nationalism” in their Soviet-time publications.” 
Group members were even more harshly criticized by some scholars from 
eastern Ukraine, for example, by Valentyn Ivanenko and Viktor Yakunin from 
Dnipropetrovsk University, who considered the group members dilettante 
scholars who, on orders of the state authorities, whitewashed the history of 
the OUN and UPA.*! 

According to Kul’chyts’kyi, “The essence of the OUN-UPA problem is to 
clarify what the official attitude of the current authorities should be in regard 
to the underground-insurgent structures that fought for the independence 
of Ukraine in the past.” To this end, he deemed it necessary to clarify two 
aspects: how serious were the attempts of Ukrainian nationalists to rely on 
Hitlerite Germany in their struggle against the Sovietization of Western 
Ukraine, and what were the relationships between the German occupational 
authorities and the OUN-B, OUN-M, and the UPA?® The working group 
also saw its mission in the achievement of national reconciliation and unity 
by addressing the core concerns of rival groups, their misperceptions, and 
biases. 

To establish its credibility, the working group carefully reflected on the 
format of its output. Kul’chyts’kyi believed that the format of an academic 
report (naukova zapyska) was inappropriate because in the past the govern- 
ment viewed such documents as reflecting the personal position of individual 
scholars.“ Therefore, the group decided to produce a collection of primary 


© Taras Batenko. Kyiv gotovyi vyznaty OUN ta UPA // Postup. 2002. July 13-14. http:// 
postup.brama.com/020713/101_ 1 1.html. 

6! Valentyn Ivanenko and Viktor Yakunin. OUN i UPA u Drugiy svitoviy viyni: problemy 
istoriografiyi ta metodologiyi. Dnipropetrovsk, 2006. 

® Stanislav Kul’chyts’kyi (Ed.). Organizatsiya Ukrayins’kykh Natsionalistiv i 
Ukrayins’ka Povstans’ka Armiya. Fakhovyi vysnovok robochoi grupy istorykiv pry 
Uryadovii komisiii z vyvchennya diyal’nosti OUN i UPA. Kyiv, 2005. P. 3. 

% Thid. P. 4. 

% Tbid. P. 42. 
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documents about OUN and UPA activity and a collective monograph (a de- 
tailed historical report [dovidka]). Their findings and conclusions would be 
summarized in a short memo (the main theses), assessing the actions of the 
OUN and UPA. Between 1998 and 2004, the group produced twenty-eight 
publications. Three of them were based on the doctoral theses defended by 
group members, two were compilations of letters, statements, and appeals 
from citizens and organizations, three were guides to archival collections, 
and four were bibliographical guides. The final monograph consisted of 
eight chapters authored by six members of the working group, and the 
introduction written by Kul’chyts’kyi as the chairman. The working group 
members conducted individual scholarly work based on archival studies, 
and Kul’chyts’kyi summarized the main findings of each group member in 
the final summary document. The corresponding sections of the summary 
document were sent to individual group members for approval, but the com- 
ments of at least two members, Georgiy Kasianov and Igor Ilyushyn, were 
not reflected in the final document.® The Ministry of Justice was expected 
to rely on these documents in formulating a legal position toward the OUN 
and UPA legacy, and the Verkhovna Rada was to use them in preparing 
a law recognizing the OUN and UPA as belligerent in World War I. The 
main theses were clearly the most important as they served as the grounds 
for the legal decision. According to Kul’ chyts’kyi, the truthfulness of each 
thesis could be verified on the basis of the collection of primary documents. 
Kul’chyts’kyi highlighted that the group’s conclusions were the result of 
research work that corresponded to “the contemporary level of scholarly 
investigation of the OUN-UPA problem”. 

The group had to process and take into consideration as guidance for 
research thousands of resolutions, letters, and comments related to the 
OUN-UPA and directed to government bodies between 1992 and 1999.°’ 
Two volumes of these documents were published in 1999 and 2002. In the 
introduction to one of the volumes, the editors, Kul’chyts’kyi and Veselova, 
stated that the central demands concerned the recognition of both Stalinist 
and fascist crimes.®’ Editors of the volume noted the biases and mispercep- 
tions in the views of the opposing groups: those in favor of OUN-UPA 


® Interview with Georgiy Kasianov, member of the working group, March 16, 2017, Bern. 
° Kul’chyts’kyi. Organizatsiya ... Istorychni narysy. P. 14. 
67 Stanislav Kul’chyts’kyi. Polemika v ukrayins’komu suspil’stvi stosovno OUN ta UPA 
// Yurii Slyvka (Ed.). Ukrayins’ka povstans’ka armiya u borot’bi proty totalitarnykh 
rezhymiv. Lviv, 2004. P. 23. 
8 Kul’chyts’kyi. Natsional’ne prymyrennya. P. 3. 
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recognition generally failed to acknowledge atrocities by the OUN-UPA 
against the Soviet authorities and citizens, while their opponents failed to 
acknowledge repressions by the Soviet regime in Western Ukraine and com- 
plicated relationships between the OUN-UPA and Germans, which were not 
reducible to collaboration. The introduction also acknowledged victims on 
both sides. The number of Soviet servicemen killed by the OUN-UPA was 
put at 20,000 and Soviet civilians at 30,000, including 24,000 teachers and 
doctors and 600 heads of collective farms (kolhosps and radhosps).° The 
number of UPA fighters killed by NK VD forces was 103,000.” The letters 
and appeals published in two volumes by the working group in 1999 and 
2002 included some personal testimonies of victims from different regions of 
Ukraine. The working group itself, however, did not collect any testimonies 
of victims during its work. 

In general, the way the working group framed its goals, working meth- 
ods, and approaches to establishing the truth shaped its output. But these 
guidelines were formulated mostly by the chairman Kul’chyts’kyi himself, 
based on his own ideas, as there had been little interaction among the group 
members.’' One member of the group, Georgiy Kasianov, the head of the 
Department of Contemporary History and Politics at the Institute of History 
of Ukraine, felt particularly uncomfortable about the official task. He contrib- 
uted a chapter on OUN ideology to the group’s monograph and included a 
number of disclaimers in it. In the introduction, he mentioned that given that 
the history and ideological evolution of the OUN were the subject of heated 
political discussion, the “author’s generalizations and conclusions should 
not be taken as final, and certainly not as a decisive verdict. In general, the 
problem ... requires a much longer, more detailed and complex study not 
related to a ‘state order’ or the current interests and ambitions of political 
groups.”” Kasianov also noted that working in the politicized atmosphere 
and under the pressure of certain interest groups, some professional historians 
had adopted implicitly or explicitly apologetic views toward the OUN and 
UPA.” At the end of the working group’s mandate, Kul’ chyts’kyi regretted 
that their group had failed to reach consensus on all questions and claimed 


© Tbid. Pp. 3-4. 

” Thid. P. 5. 

" Tnterview with Georgiy Kasianov. 

”™ Georgiy Kasianov. Ideologiya Organizatsiyi Ukrayins’kykh Natsionalistiv // Stan- 
islav Kul’chyts’kyi (Ed.). Organizatsiya Ukrayins’kykh Natsionalistiv 1 Ukrayins’ka 
Povstans’ka Armiya. Istorychni narysy. Kyiv, 2005. P. 445. 
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that the group had “focused only on the collection and analysis of irrefutable 
facts,” which should have resulted in a scholarly consensus.” 


The working group’s theses on the most contentious issues 


In 2000, the working group of historians published a preliminary his- 
torical conclusion on its findings.” This document was requested by the 
Verkhovna Rada for its work on the law “On the Recognition of the Ukrai- 
nian Insurgent Army and the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists as a 
Belligerent in the Second World War.” The preliminary report included a 
thesis that clearly stated that the UPA was a belligerent: “The UPA, similar 
to the Soviet Army, was a belligerent in the confrontation between the United 
Nations and the bloc of fascist states. There are no facts that evidence the 
involvement of the UPA as a military formation in the war with the United 
Nations on Germany’s side.”’”° At the same time, the preliminary conclusion 
defined the war between the UPA and the Soviet security forces as a civil 
war and asserted that “the biggest tragedy of the historical moment was that 
it was a war of fratricide.””” 

The 2004 final report revised both of the main conclusions of the prelimi- 
nary report. The collaboration with Nazi Germany was characterized now as 
a “situational union between Ukrainian nationalists and Nazi Germany” in 
which the OUN and UPA were guided by the goal of achieving Ukrainian 
independence. The main theses acknowledged the active nature of the col- 
laboration: “After Germany’s attack against the USSR, the OUN actively 
participated on the Wehrmacht’s side, above all carrying out diversions and 
reconnaissance actions in the Red Army’s rear. The veterans of the Soviet 
army remember that they were shot in the back and still recollect this.”’* At 
the same time, the final report claimed closure on the issue of the organiza- 
tions’ criminal activity by referring to the rulings of the Nuremberg trials and 
a trial related to the Nachtigall battalion in the 1960s in Western Germany. 
It stated that the Ukrainian nationalists did not participate in the criminal 
actions of the German forces reviewed by the Nuremberg trials,” so “‘the 
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facts attest that they [Ukrainian nationalists] did not become collaborationists 
because of Germany’s will. The leaders of the Third Reich had no intention 
of cultivating collaborationism in Eastern Europe. .... collaborationism 
is always related to collaboration between two parties — one dominating 
and one subordinate. If there is one party, there is no collaborationism.”*° 
The collective monograph stated that the subsequent arrest of the OUN-B 
members and the liquidation of the Ukrainian state administration by the 
Germans confirmed that there was no collaborationism with Nazi Germa- 
ny.*! The report only singled out the SS Division Halychyna as “a typical 
collaborationist formation.” 

Regarding the recognition of the UPA as a belligerent in World War II, the 
final report stated that because the Nazi regime did not tolerate the existence 
of an uncontrolled armed force in its rear, “with the creation of an insurgent 
army, the Ukrainian insurgents became a belligerent party irrespective of 
their wish to fight Germany.’ It added, however, that on this question there 
was an established tradition to recognize as a warring party only the parties 
that fought on the side of the United Nations. For the group, there was thus 
no clear answer to the question of whether a military-political force that 
simultaneously fought with the Axis powers and the Soviet Union could be 
considered as a warring party in World War II.* The report concluded that 
“the hostile attitude of the OUN and UPA to the Soviet Union ... prevented 
them from an active fight against the German occupants.’’*> While one chap- 
ter of the final report was titled “the two-front” struggle of the UPA, it did 
not provide a consolidated picture of the military struggle of the OUN and 
UPA against Nazi Germany. The reports stated that in 1942, the anti-German 
activity of the insurgent movement was expressed not in active forms but 
mainly in propaganda,* and in 1943-1944, the OUN and UPA leadership 
opted to avoid fighting Germans.*’ On the issue that had been the most 
important for the opponents of OUN-UPA recognition — the investigation 
of the crimes against Soviet citizens from other regions of Soviet Ukraine 
and the Soviet Union — the reports just provided the number of victims 
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among different groups of Soviet citizens, including civilians, without any 
discussion or qualification. The reports also included the numbers of victims 
among the OUN and UPA. However, the Soviet victims were mentioned 
in the context of an “uncompromising” fight for Ukrainian independence 
against “the Stalinist totalitarian regime.”** The monograph provided a de- 
tailed description of the repressions and administrative arbitrariness of the 
Soviet authorities in Western Ukraine. 

The most contradictory was the assessment of the OUN ideology and 
its ideal of the state. On the one hand, the part of the main theses that sum- 
marized the chapter by Kasianov equated the OUN ideology to Soviet 
totalitarianism: “Taking into consideration the external and functional char- 
acteristics [of the OUN] during a certain period of the OUN’s existence (for 
example, the leader cult, the aspiration to establish a mono-party dictator- 
ship, the creation of a clear party hierarchy with rigid discipline, ideology 
with features of a religion, etc.), this organization can be equated to Soviet 
totalitarianism.”*® The monograph also mentioned that the main factions of 
the national movement — the OUN-B, OUN-M, and Poliska Sich of Bulba- 
Borovets — had different visions of a future Ukrainian state, and the OUN-B 
totalitarian vision was criticized by other nationalist factions.” It described 
the political order for which the OUN-B fought as the “so-called sovereign 
Ukrainian state of a fascist type organized on the basis of the principle 
‘Ukraine for Ukrainians.’””! On the other hand, in other sections the reports 
were sympathetic about the OUN-UPA cause. They described the OUN in 
the following terms: “There have always been individuals among the people 
who were capable of sacrificing their own life and dedicating themselves to 
a high purpose — the struggle for the Ukrainian independent united state.” 

Finally, the reports constructed a series of binary oppositions to contrast 
the Ukrainian insurgent movement to the Stalinist regime. The monograph 
referred to the OUN and UPA as a native movement of the Ukrainian 
people: “The Act of June 30 at the very beginning of the war declared the 
wish of an active part of the Ukrainian people to turn their Motherland 
[capitalized in original] into an actor in international politics and not only a 
‘silent’ battlefield for foreign armies.’ The organizations were referred to 
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as “nationally oriented forces of Ukrainianness [ukrainstvo],’”** Ukrainian 
insurgents,”° “Ukrainian independent forces,” and “armed formations of 
nation-state orientation.””° The other party in the conflict was externalized 
as Soviet, Bolshevik, colonial, or Communist. The struggle was described 
as “the fight between the Ukrainian insurgents and underground move- 
ment and the Communist regime,””’ and “the fight of the Stalinist state 
with the national-liberation movement.” In this way, in most cases, the 
Soviet rule had been treated as external, foreign, and non-Ukrainian. There 
were only a few implicit mentions that Ukrainians also served in the Red 
Army and in the Soviet security services. The final reports removed any 
mention of the tragedy of a fratricidal war that had appeared in the 2000 
preliminary report. 

Overall, the working group has produced multiple truth claims, some 
mutually contradictory, about the most contentious issues related to the 
OUN-UPA. Those formulas calling for bringing closure to the conflicted 
past could easily be operationalized for political purposes. 


The use of the working group’s output in the political sphere 


Soon after the release of the preliminary report by the working group 
in 2000, the Rukh movement requested the recognition of the UPA by the 
parliament, pointing out the report’s conclusions. According to Rukh, the 
working group did not find in the rulings of the Nuremberg trials a state- 
ment confirming a connection of the liberation struggle of the UPA with 
Nazi Germany and fascism. It also noted that eight regional (ob/ast’) coun- 
cils in Western Ukraine had recognized the OUN-UPA as fighters for the 
freedom of Ukraine and equated them in rights to the participants in World 
War II, which seemed to be sufficient legal grounds for legitimizing the 
OUN-UPA.” After the publication of the report, the parliament registered 
several drafts of laws recognizing the OUN-UPA, including one prepared 
by the Ministry of Justice “On the Restoration of Historical Justice in the 
Fight for the Freedom and Independence of the Ukrainian State from 1939 
to the mid-1950s.” 
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At the same time, the intermediary report and the governmental draft law 
received many critical comments from all over Ukraine, most importantly 
from the Organization of Veterans of Ukraine and its regional chapters. The 
veterans insisted that the “Banderite remnants” (nedobytky) could not be 
equated with the veterans of the Great Patriotic War and receive the same 
benefits.'°° The report was also criticized by some nationalist parties. Bohdan 
Chervak, member of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists that claimed 
to be the successor to the OUN (Melnyk faction), criticized the conclusion 
for considering “the problem of the OUN and UPA not from the perspective 
of the priorities of the national-liberation struggle of Ukrainian people for 
the restoration of the independence of Ukraine, but from the point of view 
of the so-called international law, in particular the relationship with the 
United Nations.” Chervak also resented the representation of the struggle 
of the UPA against the Polish Armija Krajowa in the 2000 conclusion as 
“a continuation of the tragic Ukrainian-Polish conflict.” To him, there was 
nothing tragic there, as the “UPA waged a just struggle against all invaders, 
and the Poles cannot be an exception.” Furthermore, he resented the repre- 
sentation of the conflict in the western regions of the Ukrainian SSR until 
the mid-1950s as a civil war: he insisted that it was a national-liberation 
struggle. Finally, Chervak objected to a stipulation in a draft law submitted 
by the Ministry of Justice that denied rehabilitation to the OUN and UPA 
members who committed crimes against humanity. According to him, this 
notion was inapplicable to UPA soldiers who “went into combat for Ukraine 
against the occupants.” He pointed out the fact that the GPU-NK VD-KGB’s 
involvement in the organization of famine, the destruction of the Ukrainian 
intelligentsia, and the mass deportations of the population from Western 
Ukraine were not recognized as criminal in normative documents by the 
Ukrainian authorities. '°! 

After the publication of the preliminary historical conclusion in 2000, a 
popular newspaper Den’ featured an article by Kul’chyts’kyi presenting the 
main theses of the conclusion. Kul’chyts’kyi also called on the newspaper 
to provide a platform for debates based on “verified facts, clear worldview 
positions, and tolerance — above all, of our common history,” beyond the 
polarized partisanship. As a precedent for such an approach he mentioned 
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the positive experience of the debates between the Ukrainian and Polish 
historians.'° Such a dialogue did not materialize, and Kul’chyts’kyi later 
regretted that the findings of the group did not contribute to the reconcilia- 
tion of opposing views on the “OUN-UPA problem” and the beginning of a 
dialogue between those who interpreted the OUN and UPA as the “national- 
liberation struggle for Ukrainian independence” and those who viewed them 
as “fascist collaborators and war criminals.”!° 

As the nationalist parties in the early 2000s failed in lobbying for the 
official recognition of the OUN-UPA or equating their members’ status with 
that of veterans of World War II, Rukh and other nationalist parties proposed 
legislation outlawing the Communist Party of Ukraine and recognizing 
the communist rule as criminal. They argued that all post-Soviet countries 
except Ukraine and Russia had disbanded local incarnations of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union after 1991 on grounds of the criminal and 
evil nature of Bolshevism, similar to Nazism.! Furthermore, Rukh drafted 
a law on the victims of Bolshevik and Communist persecutions, which was 
presented as an act of reconciliation. The draft law stipulated that all fighters 
against totalitarian occupational regimes were entitled to rehabilitation and 
certain social benefits. The authors of the draft argued that the 1991 law 
on the rehabilitation of victims of political repressions was not amendable 
because it defined the Soviet Union as the motherland, and it was necessary 
to adopt a new law based on the assumption that Ukraine was occupied by 
the Bolsheviks.'° These proposed laws were inspired by the experience of 
other Eastern European states in dealing with the communist past. 

Published in April 2005, the final report of the working group of his- 
torians was approved by the commission after the Orange Revolution, 
on October 14, 2005 — a symbolic date, regarded as the day of founding 
of the UPA in 1942. The commission also approved a law developed by 
the Ministry of Labor and Social Policy securing social guarantees for 
UPA fighters who “fought for liberty and independence of Ukraine in 
1939-1956.” For the deputy prime minister, V’ yacheslav Kyrylenko, the 
group’s report was “the official historical conclusion that would now serve 
as the grounds for the official judgment about OUN-UPA activity during 
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World War II.’ After the working group issued its final conclusions, proj- 
ects of several laws on the recognition of the OUN and UPA were submitted 
to the parliament. They all referred to the historians’ report as dismissing 
the allegations of OUN-UPA collaboration with the Nazis and participation 
in any crimes against humanity. During Viktor Yushchenko’s presidency 
(2005-2010), the working group’s main theses were reprinted several times 
and widely distributed among libraries and educational institutions.'”’ At the 
same time, the main academic output of the working group, the monograph, 
was published in only five hundred copies and has not been republished since 
2005. Kul’chyts’kyi explained the absence of interest in republishing it by 
the fact that the monograph “was liked by neither side ... we do not show 
everything in black and white, and our society is polarized.’’!° 

Outside the format of the working group activity, some group members — 
including its chairman — more unilaterally advocated the recognition of 
the OUN-UPA’s contribution to the fight for independence of Ukraine and 
endorsed President Yushchenko’s efforts aimed at reconciliation between the 
UPA and Red Army veterans for the sake of national unity.'® Kul’chyts’kyi 
argued that the Ukrainian national state that emerged in 1991 was a legacy 
of the OUN-UPA struggle and regretted that the Ukrainian state did not 
grant the OUN-UPA veterans privileges similar to those of the Red Army, 
law enforcement, and the Afghan war veterans.''° Kul’chyts’kyi put all the 
blame for the failure of national reconciliation on the veteran organizations 
and the Communist Party and concluded that “there are no more ‘white 
spots’ in history, and we know everything that happened in the process of 
that struggle. How can the OUN be expected to repent while others are not 
morally prepared to repent for all that the Stalinist regime committed in the 
Western regions of the USSR?”""' In a similar vein, during the presentation 
of the group’s findings in April 2005, in the presence of representatives of 
the new, post—Orange Revolution government, Yuriy Shapoval said that the 
group could not find a common language with the previous government of 
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Viktor Yanukovych. For Shapoval “the legalization of the UPA was a form 
of legitimization of Ukrainian statehood.”!”” 

In response to the working group’s final report, two scholars from Dni- 
propetrovsk University published a monograph in 2006.!!3 They criticized 
the group members for moral rehabilitation of the OUN movement, and 
concluded that “‘the professional conclusion’ can hardly be recognized as 
a purely scientific, well-grounded, and balanced document ... it is clearly 
a political document aimed not only at the rehabilitation of the OUN and 
UPA, but also the revision of some outcomes of the Great Patriotic War.”!"4 

On the opposite political flank, Bohdan Chervak, who became the head 
of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists in 2012, said that the work- 
ing group’s report had answered the most controversial issues about the 
OUN and UPA and thus “the impartial analysis of the report means that the 
Ukrainian authorities are destined to recognize the UPA officially.”!!* Due to 
the opposition from the leftist parties and parties representing the majority 
of voters in Eastern and Southern Ukraine, drafts of laws submitted by the 
nationalist parties and aimed at fully legitimizing the OUN and UPA had 
been failing in the parliament until the post-Euromaidan period. 


* * * 


At the end of the working group of historians’ studies, its chairman 
Stanislav Kul’chyts’kyi acknowledged that the group had failed to reconcile 
polarized public opinion and start a productive dialogue in academia and 
society on the “OUN-UPA problem.” He claimed that members of the group 
saw the only solution to the “OUN-UPA problem” in the demythologization 
of both OUN-UPA and Kremlin actions and the pursuit of the historical truth, 
whatever it may be.'!° Kul’chyts’kyi suggested that the society was not ready 
to transcend partisanship, while the government could not risk alienating a 
significant part of the population by taking a definite position on the OUN 
and UPA. He seemed to miss the fact that the group’s conclusions were not 
neutral and contributed to the validation of demands and perceptions of one 
side in the conflict. 
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Besides the structural political problems and personal biases of its indi- 
vidual members, the group’s work was hampered by purely organizational 
matters. The commission and the working group on the OUN-UPA lacked 
a clear mandate, constant composition, stable funding, and elaborated 
procedures. Commission members met on an ad hoc basis, and members 
of the working group of historians pursued individual research work not in 
coordination with each other. Aspiring to establish a society-wide dialogue 
about the common past, the working group was unable to sustain a regular 
exchange of ideas among its members. Without productive debates and 
discussions, the working group members could not agree on a common 
methodology or even terminology. 

The history of the working group is suggestive about the mechanisms 
of reconciliation through the divided past in a politically polarized society. 
The group’s adoption of the position of methodological positivism did not 
help to reconcile the contentious versions of the past but instead raised the 
political stakes of its findings due to claims to the scientific objectivity of the 
group’s conclusions. Its story shows that it is important to avoid producing 
“authoritative academic verdicts” that risk exacerbating existing conflicts 
instead of contributing to their resolution. Productive “memory work” also 
requires a fundamental reshaping of the public sphere: its institutional de- 
mocratization, promotion of critical thinking starting in secondary school, 
cultivation of professional ethics in the media in covering topics pertaining 
to history and historical memory, and promotion of academic freedom and 
methodological diversity. This is not to say that the quest for historical 
truth should be put on hold until better days come. Without making it the 
foundation ofa practical policy, it is important for independent human rights 
organizations and scholars to continue the collection of testimonies from 
victims on all sides of the past conflicts, which will be fundamental in the 
future for “coming to terms with the past” in Ukraine. 


SUMMARY 


There has been an increasing scholarly interest in the role of history 
commissions and historians in the processes of truth-seeking, reconcilia- 
tion, and mitigation of conflicts between groups divided by the past. Since 
the early 1990s, several official commissions and a working group of 
historians have been created in Ukraine to mediate memory-based conflict 
between supporters and opponents of the recognition at the national level 
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of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) and the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army (UPA). The article studies the efforts of the working group 
of historians on the OUN-UPA activity drawing on the academic literature 
on truth and historical reconciliation commissions. 


PE3IOME 


Ucropua KoMMcCHH HalMOHasIbHOTO MpHMUpeHuA HU yperysMpoBaHHA 
KOH®JIMKTHOM WaMATH O MPOLMVIOM BBI3bIBaeT PacTyLMi MHTepec UcceyO- 
Batesei. C Hayasa 1990-x rr. B YkpanHe Opi CPOPMHPOBAaHEI HECKOIIBKO 
OduUMaIbHBIX KOMUCCHH MU padouad rpylilia HCTOPHKOB, Ha KOTOpbIe BO3- 
Jlaralacb 3ayjada MOMCKa KOMMpOMHCca MexK Ly CTOPOHHUKaMH UH TIpOTHBHH- 
KaMH NOHO peaOunuTauun Oprann3aluu yKpavHCKHx Hal{MOHaIHCTOB 
(OYH) u Ykpanuckoii nopctanyeckont apmun (YITA). Crarba nocpaljena 
AeATCILHOCTH pabouel Tpyllibl HCTOPHKOB, OLCHHBAaBLIeH esaTebHOCTb 
OYH-YITA. Uctopusa ykpanucKon pabouel rpynibl BIMcaHa B Ooslee WH- 
POKHH UcTOpHorpabuyecknit KOHTeKCT H3y4eCHHA MOAOOHBIX KOMMCCHi B 
Upyrux crpanax. 
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3 Collaboration in Ukraine during the 
Holocaust 


Aspects of Historiography and Research 


Anatoly Podolsky 


Introduction 


This chapter will discuss key aspects of Ukrainian—Jewish relations during 
World War II and the Nazi occupation of Ukraine, and their reflection in 
post-war historiography. It will first examine collaboration of the non-Jewish 
population (including both ethnic Ukrainians and members of other ethnic 
groups who took part in or assisted the Nazis in the murder of Jews) with the 
occupation regime on Ukrainian territory,! in order to throw light on: (1) the 
reasons for and motives behind Ukrainian collaboration; (2) the behavior of 
collaborators during the occupation; (3) the extent, scope and influence of 
collaboration in Ukraine during the extermination of the Jews on its territory; 
and (4) the impact of Nazi antisemitic propaganda on the nature and level of 
collaboration. Second, it will relate to attitudes toward collaboration during 
the Soviet era and to the beginnings of a debate on this theme among the 
Ukraine intelligentsia. 


Attitudes toward the Jews during the war 


The attitude of the non-Jewish population to the Holocaust in Ukraine ranged 
from collaboration through neutrality to rescue. The prevailing tendency was 
indifference to the tragic fate of Jewish compatriots. The period of occupation 
and the war, said well known philosopher Tsvetan Todorov, was one of 
extremes, and the behavior of the majority was directed first and foremost at 
saving their own lives and those of their closest relatives.* Historian Yaroslav 
Gritsak points out that saving a Jew during the Nazi occupation of Ukraine 
was heroism, and heroism is not a routine event — people had to live, or rather 
survive, and not perform heroic deeds.? 

An examination of the demography of Soviet Ukraine would seem to be 
relevant in a study of attitudes of Ukrainian citizens! under occupation 
toward the Jews. The total population of Soviet Ukraine prior to the German 
invasion was over 30 million. About 5 million fought against Hitler in the 
Red Army; hundreds of thousands were evacuated or fled. According to 
Krupnikov and Gritsak, no fewer than 20,000—25,000 people collaborated 
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with the Nazis, assisting them in the “Final Solution of the Jewish question.”> 
Data at Yad Vashem (Jerusalem) show that the number of non-Jews (mainly 
Ukrainians, but not only) who saved Jews during the Holocaust in Ukraine 
was slightly more than 2,000.° Therefore, we cannot claim that collaboration 
with the Nazis in Ukraine was on the same scale (relative to the total popu- 
lation) as it was in occupied Lithuania and Croatia. However, it is likely that 
without the support of the local non-Jewish population the extent of the 
Holocaust in Ukraine would have been less. 


Manifestations of collaboration 


The position of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) and the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army toward the Jews will be dealt with below; however, 
there was almost no political collaboration between Ukrainian nationalistic 
forces and the Nazi regime between 1941 and 1944. No puppet or collabora- 
tionist government was set up on the territory of occupied Ukraine, as it was 
in Croatia (Pavelic) and Hungary (Szalasi), and especially in Norway and 
France. The Nazi leadership thought it would be unwise to raise the hopes of 
the Ukrainian nationalist movement about gaining power.’ However, they 
exploited them in order to further their own interests on occupied Ukrainian 
territory, and especially their antisemitic policy. Despite their opposition to 
the German occupation, a large segment of nationalist forces supported the 
Nazi genocide of Jews (see below). 

Collaboration of the non-Jewish population of Ukraine during the Holo- 
caust took place first in units of the Ukrainian auxiliary police, most of whose 
members were volunteers. Many joined in order to save their own and their 
families’ lives out of fear of the Nazi occupation, while others enlisted for 
“ideological reasons,” such as hatred of the Soviet regime and antisemitism. 
Among other acts, these units took part in killing Jews, accompanying them 
to places of execution and securing these locations, sorting objects and valu- 
ables and guarding confiscated property. Members of the local Ukrainian 
police were also involved in the mass murder of Jewish men, women and chil- 
dren, and in raping Jewish girls and women.’ On the other hand, some Ukrai- 
nian policemen — in Zhmerinka and Bershad (Vinnitsa oblast), for example — 
released victims for ransom or simply gave them the opportunity to escape from 
the ghetto or before an action, without remuneration, thereby saving their lives.? 

The extent of collaboration in Transnistria and Galicia was considerable, 
but it was less so in Reichscommissariat Ukraine. An infamous case of 
Ukrainian collaboration took place during the mass murder at Babi Yar, 
Kiev. On 29-30 September 1941, when 33,771!° Jews were murdered in Babi 
Yar, there were more units of the Ukrainian police!! than members of 
Einsatzgruppe C and other German units; however, the collaborators here 
functioned as guards and collected the victims’ belongings. 

It is widely assumed that most Ukrainian policemen were recruited in 
western Ukraine. However, collaborationist police battalions were also 
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drafted from central Ukraine (in the Kiev region), from the Crimea and from 
eastern parts of Ukraine (such as Zaporozhie, Donetsk and Dnepropetrovsk). 
Further, Ukrainian police units took part in anti-Jewish acts in Poland: 
guards in the Nazi death camps, particularly in Belzec, Sobibor and Tre- 
blinka, were Ukrainian, often recruited among prisoners of war.!* 

In addition, there were spontaneous pogroms and murder of Jews by the 
local population, often initiated and supported by the Nazis. Such acts were 
motivated by one of the main cornerstones of Nazi propaganda in Soviet 
occupied territories: the Jews’ involvement in Stalinist crimes against Ukrai- 
nians, Poles, Belorussians, Russians and others. This line had great success in 
the district of Galicia (Lvov, Stanislav, Drogobych, Ternopol, Zolochev, 
Berezhany, Buchach, Kolomyia, Zhovkva, Stryii and Skola), and thousands 
of Jews were murdered in these so-called acts of retaliation.'? 

Lastly, there were Ukrainian units within the German SS or Wehrmacht. 
These were military units, in most cases comprising young men of the SS 
Galichina division and Nachtigal battalion. They had no direct connection 
with the Holocaust in Ukraine, as they were created at the end of 1942 or in 
1943, when the western areas of Ukraine were practically Judenrein. 


Motives for collaboration 


A key focus of interest of many researchers of collaboration in the Holocaust 
in Ukraine is determining the motives for cooperation with the Nazis and 
participation in anti-Jewish actions. Several reasons may be discerned. (1) 
Collaboration was considered a feasible and reliable way of preserving one’s 
own life and those of one’s relatives in the prevailing conditions. (2) It was 
viewed as an opportunity for enrichment — often at the expense of the Jews. 
(3) The population was under the influence of pre-war antisemitism and Nazi 
anti-Jewish propaganda. (4) many blamed the Jews for the crimes of the Sta- 
linist Bolshevik regime. The last two seem to be the most substantial and are 
interconnected. In the Soviet territories, including Ukrainian lands, Nazi anti- 
Jewish propaganda repeatedly stressed the responsibility of Ukrainian Jews 
for Bolshevism. Stalin’s policies in Ukraine in the 1920s and 1930s — including 
the artificial famine of 1932-33 (Holodomor), the continual repression of 
various social echelons, and the creation of the Gulag system with its con- 
centration camps — set the majority of Ukrainian society against the Soviet 
regime. Nazi propaganda in the Eastern Territories equated the Jews with the 
criminal Bolshevik authorities, maintaining that the Third Reich had liberated 
the local population from that regime, which had cruelly mistreated them.!4 
The image of the Jew was completely dehumanized in Nazi propaganda — 
in proclamations and leaflets, as well as in the periodicals of the occupied 
Ukrainian lands, which were under the full control of the German authorities. 
In contrast to Western Europe, most of this literature was directed not at 
racial degradation of the Jews (although this factor of Nazi anti-Jewish 
ideology was also present), but at blaming them for bolshevism and the 
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crimes of the NKVD, Stalin’s security service. In general, the regime in 
Ukraine was labeled “Jewish” or “Jewish-Bolshevik.” This was an open call 
to kill Jews as representatives of Bolshevik ideology and practice, a mission 
that the liberation, under the aegis of Greater Germany, would facilitate. !> 

Such propaganda played a major role in promoting collaboration in the 
Holocaust among the non-Jewish population, especially in western Ukraine. 
The documentation confirms that many opponents of the Stalin regime 
volunteered for auxiliary police units, took part in anti-Jewish actions and 
betrayed their Jewish neighbors. These people turned a blind eye to the fact 
that, like Ukrainians, Russians and Poles, Jews, their fellow countrymen, were 
also victims of the Communist regime in pre-war times and that many 
Ukrainians, too, had served in Bolshevik persecution units.!° 

In the inter-war period western Ukraine had been a part of Poland. 
Although Polish antisemitism existed, Jewish political and socio-cultural life 
had flourished. In 1939 these lands were annexed to Soviet eastern Ukraine 
and by 1941 all features of democratic life there had been destroyed by the 
Bolsheviks, among whom were Jews who had come from the east. Within two 
years the Stalinist regime had implemented the policies that it had pursued in 
eastern Ukraine during the previous twenty years: confiscation of private 
property, collectivization, industrialization and political repression. Among 
the leadership of the party and state organizations which executed these 
actions in western Ukraine were Russians, Ukrainians and Jews, who had 
come to Galicia from the east. 

When the Nazis entered Lvov and other Galician cities in June 1941, they 
provoked and supported anti-Jewish pogroms organized by the local popula- 
tion. Tens of thousands of Jewish men, women and children were victims of 
these actions.!? In Lvov, Zolochiv and other cities of western Ukraine the 
Nazis opened NK VD penitentiaries, and when the locals saw dead bodies of 
their relatives, killed by the Bolsheviks before their retreat, the finger of blame 
was pointed at the Jews. Historian Marco Carynnyk notes an important 
detail in his study of the Zolochiv pogrom: the perpetrators had received a 
licence from the Nazi authorities for “retaliatory action,” but did not under- 
stand or ignored that fact that the guilty had left the city long before and that 
among the bodies were not only Poles and Ukrainians but Jews, too.!® 


Attitudes after the war 


The Soviet era 


The issue of collaboration of the non-Jewish population (including Ukrai- 
nians, Russians, Belorussians, Poles, Romanians, Moldavians, Hungarians 
and Crimean Tatars) with the Nazis in the persecution and murder of Jews 
on the occupied territories of Ukraine (1941-44) is one of the most complex 
and ambiguous, yet least studied, aspects of modern Ukrainian Holocaust 
historiography. 
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Prior to the fall of the Soviet Union in 1991, the Holocaust was barely 
touched on in Soviet Ukrainian historiography, and was never a separate 
subject for historical research. Moreover, in the historiography of the Great 
Patriotic War!? no studies were expressly dedicated to the policy of the overall 
persecution and genocide of the Jews undertaken by Nazi Germany on 
the occupied Soviet Ukrainian territories. Nevertheless, some collections of 
documents on Holocaust history were known to contain testimonies and 
other files on places of mass execution of Jews in these lands.?° Most of these 
sources were ruthlessly censored and any mention of Jews was forbidden. A 
euphemism coined in academic, pedagogic and even journalistic literature 
referred to Jews exterminated solely because of their ethnic/national back- 
ground as “Soviet civilians.” This accorded with one of the main maxims of 
Soviet wartime historiography: that those who died were Soviet citizens 
regardless of their national identity. Therefore, the history of the war in all 
that concerned the relationship between Jews and non-Jews on Nazi-occupied 
lands was falsified. 

Nor did Soviet historiographic studies, apart from a few exceptions,”! deal 
especially with collaboration. In regard to the conceptual approach toward 
the subject, the following should be borne in mind: Soviet historiography (in 
keeping with official Soviet ideology and policy) categorically condemned any 
form of cooperation with the Nazis during the war and the occupation years. 
Consequently, Soviet censure applied not only to obvious collaborators but 
also to those who remained in the occupied territories of Ukraine; those who 
survived captivity and returned alive became potential “enemies of the 
people” (an infamous phrase dating from Stalinist terminology of the 1930s — 
the period of Communist repression of practically all levels of society). As a 
result of the suspicious attitude of Soviet party organizations, and especially 
the NK VD, toward those who remained in those territories, they were unable 
to find jobs or housing. Yet at the same time, Soviet ideology never referred 
specifically to collaborators who took part in the murder of Jews, only to 
crimes against the Soviet state and the Soviet people. From the second half 
of the 1940s until the beginning of the 1960s several trials took place, as a 
result of which many “Hitlerite accomplices” (in “Soviet-speak”) received 
death sentences or long prison terms. At trials held in Kiev in 1946 and in 
Vinnitsa in 1947, defendants known to have killed Jews were charged rather 
with collaboration with the German occupiers during 1941-44. They were 
also accused of participating in the execution of “peaceful Soviet citizens.” 
Some of the defendants were sentenced to death by hanging or shooting, 
others were convicted of treason and sentenced to twenty-five years impri- 
sonment.”? 


The post-Communist era 


A turnabout took place after the collapse of the Soviet system. The Holocaust 
became a theme in modern Ukrainian historical studies. Over the past 
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fifteen years Ukrainian historiography has seen the creation of a new 
branch — Holocaust studies — which has produced a range of academic works, 
including articles, monographs, collections of documents, source guides and 
memoirs. Most important, the conceptual approach to modern Ukrainian 
historiography has changed.?? This may be attributed to the weakening of 
ideological pressure on the sciences, following the collapse of the Soviet 
regime, as well as to the partial opening of archives and the beginning of 
awareness of the existence of Israeli, European and American historiography. 
Today the Holocaust is studied as a premeditated genocide of the Jews, a 
unique policy of the Nazis aimed at the extermination of a people based on 
their ethnic origins or Jewish descent. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most complex aspects of Holocaust studies in 
Ukrainian historiography is that of collaboration in Ukraine during the war. 
No specialized work on this issue has so far been published, although the 
theoretical framework for research on the collaboration of Ukrainians and 
other non-Jewish populations of Ukraine has been more or less determined. 
In one of the first works on the topic, Ukrainian historian Yaroslav Gritsak7* 
formulated a primary approach, which serves as a guide for modern Ukrai- 
nian historians and philosophers. Basically, it stresses the necessity of admit- 
ting the fact of Ukrainian collaboration with the Nazis in the Holocaust; that 
this is a truth that should be neither rejected nor concealed, and that it is 
imperative to investigate the reasons for this phenomenon, as well as the 
motives which drove various groups of the non-Jewish population to colla- 
borate with the Nazis in the Holocaust in Ukraine. 

According to Gritsak, the history of World War II in Ukraine and the 
history of Ukrainian—Jewish relations of the period must not be falsified. 
Moreover, exposing as many factual, objective materials as possible on this 
complex and tragic period of history will facilitate the restoration of political 
and socio-cultural relations between Jews and Ukrainians.?> A range of well 
known Ukrainian scholars in the country and in the diaspora support this 
view. Opponents include well known contemporary historians V. Grinevich, 
V. Sergiichuk and Iu. Shapoval. 

In recent years, debates over Ukrainian collaboration during the Holocaust 
have appeared in the scientific and cultural journal Kritika.?” Gritsak, Zhanna 
Kovba, Sofia Gracheva, Miroslav Popovich, Andreii Portnov, Sergei Grabo- 
vich, Miroslav Marinovich, Taras Vozniak, Andreii Portnov, Ivan Khimka 
and Marko Tsarinik are among the scholars and public figures involved. It 
seems that the point of this discourse is to find common ground and to relate 
the facts since, as Gracheva wrote, “they lived amongst us.” They were part of 
the society, part of Ukrainian history and culture. Since the Holocaust prac- 
tically destroyed Ukrainian Jewry, they argue, it is now incumbent upon 
Ukrainian society to form an honest opinion about collaboration, not only by 
presenting objective facts but by naming the crime directly: aiding the Ger- 
mans to annihilate the Jewish population. This view is strongly rejected by 
extreme right antisemitic circles, led by the Inter-regional Academy of 
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Personnel Management — MAUP - and its rector, Giorgii Shchekin, who also 
heads the Ukrainian Conservative Party. 

Currently, one can point to the beginnings of discussion among Ukrainian 
researchers concerning levels of collaboration with the Nazi regime during the 
war in Ukraine. The most important contribution in Ukraine concerning the 
participation of Ukrainians in the destruction of the Jewish population has 
been made by philologist Zinoviy Antoniuk. He believes that those who 
betrayed Jews during the occupation, or took part in the work of police units 
or in extermination actions, or guarded the concentration camps (notably, 
Treblinka camp was guarded only by Ukrainians”*), should be called “toa- 
dies,” not “collaborators,” as they were mostly people of low moral stan- 
dards, motivated by primitive instinct rather than ideology.’? Ideological 
collaborators included Ukrainian formations within Nazi military units, such 
as the Galitchina SS division, made up of Ukrainian volunteers in 1943. 

Another related issue concerns the activities of Ukrainian nationalist orga- 
nizations and groups — OUN (Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, con- 
sisting of two branches: OUN Melnik and the more radical OUN Bandera), 
and UPA (Ukrainian Rebel Army, created at the end 1942) — during the 
occupation of Ukraine. These organizations, which were set up with the pur- 
pose of creating an independent Ukrainian state (Ukrainian Independent 
Sovereign State*°), fought, at a certain stage, simultaneously against two 
totalitarian regimes — that of Stalin and that of Hitler. However, OUN 
Melnik, and to some extent OUN Bandera,*! supported the Nazi genocide of 
Jews, accusing them in their program documents — like Nazi propaganda in 
the Eastern Territories — of cooperation with the Bolshevik regime and crimes 
against the Ukrainian nation.** 


Conclusion 


Modern Ukraine, where the foundations of a civil and plural society are only 
just beginning to take root, has so far neither conducted a scholarly evalua- 
tion of the historical role of Ukrainian national forces and their activities in 
World War II nor admitted to Ukrainian collaboration in the Holocaust. Nor 
have the Ukrainian authorities come up with a balanced approach to these 
phenomena and to this period of Ukrainian history. The government has 
been too busy making peace among the various forces that fought on Ukrai- 
nian territory against the Nazis in 1941-44 — including between Soviet and 
UPA veterans — and drawing a curtain on the past. A discussion has taken 
place only among Ukrainian intellectuals, some of whom have been calling 
expressly for the truth — no matter how painful — to be told about Ukrainian 
history, including Ukrainian collaboration in the Holocaust. However, these 
debates and, more important, the conclusions, have not reached a wider 
audience, especially students and youth in general. Nor have they been heard 
by the authorities. At the same time, contrary forces such as MAUP have 
been reviving Nazi-style propaganda, claiming, for example, that during the 
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inter-war period Ukraine was ruled by “Jewish Bolsheviks” and that the Jews 
were solely responsible for the problems of modern independent Ukraine, 
which is now in the “clutches of Zionism.” 


Notes 
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During the first twenty years of the Communist regime (1918-39) Jewish com- 
munities in eastern Ukraine (i.e. Soviet Ukraine) were practically assimilated as a 
result of the Bolshevik policy of Korenizatsia (transforming all ethnic groups into 
a unified community — a “Soviet nation”). The Hebrew language was forbidden, 
synagogues were closed, a religious way of life was banned and the community 
structure was destroyed. When the Nazis occupied Ukraine, no Jewish commu- 
nity structure existed in the east. Thus, when researching the Holocaust in this 
part of Ukraine we cannot speak of the annihilation of communities, only the 
murder of Jews — Soviet citizens. A different situation existed in the western part 
of Ukraine in the inter-war period: Galicia, Volhynia, Bukovina and other areas 
were part of Poland, Czechoslovakia and Romania. Despite open antisemitism in 
these countries then (except for Czechoslovakia, where the Jewish community 
thrived during the 1930s), the structure of the communities was not destroyed; on 
the contrary — they were very active. Thus, here we can speak of the extermination 
of entire communities during the Holocaust, and not just of individual Jews or 
Jewish families. 
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4 Popular collaboration in the Baltic 
States 


Between evasion and facing a burdensome 
past 


Yitzhak Arad 


This chapter will examine the work of the Historical Commissions established 
in the Baltic States — Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia — several years after the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, in order to determine what took place in those 
countries during World War II under Soviet and German occupation. It will 
analyze the commissions’ evaluations of the extent of local collaboration with 
the Nazis in the genocide of the Jews. 


The Holocaust as presented in the Soviet Baltic republics 


The attitude of the Baltic States toward the Holocaust during the period of 
their annexation to the Soviet Union, from the summer of 1944 when the 
Soviet army re-conquered the area until the break-up of the Soviet Union in 
the 1990s, was determined by Stalin in Moscow at the start of the war. On 
6 November 1941, in a speech delivered on the twenty-fourth anniversary of 
the October Revolution, he said: 


Hitler’s rabble mercilessly rapes and murders the peace-loving people of 
our homeland, women, children, old people ... they carry out a medieval 
pogrom against the Jews like those in the days of the tsar ... Hitler 
said ... if we want to establish a Greater German Empire, we must first 
get rid of the Slavic people ... Russians, Poles, Czechs, Slovakians, Bul- 
garians, Ukrainians, Belorussians.! 


As far as is known, this was the only public utterance made by Stalin during 
the war in which the Jews were mentioned, and even here there is no allusion 
to mass murder, only a comparison to the pogroms of the Tsar, which pales 
before the reality of Jewish suffering under the Germans. This was the thrust 
of Soviet propaganda until the last days of the Soviet Union, in the late 
1980s—early 1990s. Perversely ignoring the unique fate of the Jews, which was 
extermination, it posited the Slavic people as the target for genocide. Stalin 
continued this vein of propaganda in other speeches he made during the 
war, noting every nation that fell under the German yoke. On 1 May 1942 he 
stated: 
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We wish to liberate our brethren, the Ukrainians, the Moldavians, the 
Belorussians, the Lithuanians, the Latvians, the Estonians, the people of 
Karelia, from the humiliation they suffer under the villainous German 
fascists.? 


On 6 November 1942, he said: 


They [the Germans] rape and murder men, women and children and the 
aged, our brothers and sisters, citizens of areas of our country that they 
have subjugated. They intend to enslave or wipe out the Ukrainian 
people, the Belorussians, the Baltic people, the people of Moldavia, 
Crimea and the Caucasus.? 


Only the Jews remained unmentioned. 

The aim of this wartime propaganda was to obscure the fact that the 
genocidal policy of the German enemy was directed against Jews alone, 
an approach that resonated well among much of the Soviet population, 
as demonstrated by their ready cooperation with the German killers in var- 
ious areas of the Soviet Union. It was also intended to strengthen the 
resolve of both Soviet soldiers in the field and civilians on the home front. 
Moreover, this line was a projection of Stalin’s own disposition and dislike 
of Jews. 

In July 1943 Pravda published several articles on the condition of the Baltic 
States under the German conquest. In one, First Secretary of the Latvian 
Communist Party Jan Kalbarzin said, “The Nazis murdered over 150,000 
sons and daughters of the Latvian people.” In another, A. Snechkus, Lithua- 
nian Communist Party first secretary, stated, “In two years 200,000 Lithua- 
nians were killed or tortured by the Nazis.”* The Jews, whom they failed to 
mention, made up the overwhelming majority of the victims, while the killers 
were mostly Lithuanians and Latvians. 

This approach may be considered the dominant Soviet ideological position, 
which remained unchanged until the collapse of the Soviet Union. They 
continued to speak of 500,000 “Soviet citizens,” or 700,000, or sometimes 
300,000, killed in Lithuania. The number of Jews murdered, over 200,000, 
was small when compared with the figures for Lithuanians, Poles, Russians 
and others. It should be noted that credit is due to the Lithuanian Historical 
Commission, which published a study of the Lithuanian historian Rimantas 
Zizas, stating that the number of non-Jews killed by the Germans did not 
exceed 5,000, mostly Russian or Lithuanian Communist activists, and Polish 
intellectuals and farmers accused of aiding the partisans.° In Soviet Latvia, 
Communist sources claimed that 313,798 Soviet citizens were murdered under 
the German occupation;’ however, according to my own estimate, 70,000 
Jews and no more than 5,000 non-Jews were killed in Latvia under German 
occupation. Figures contrary to the official line could not be made public in 
any context in the Soviet Union. 
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The motivation of the wartime Soviet administration for diminishing the 
importance and uniqueness of the fate of the Jews under German occupation 
is perhaps understandable. However, the fact that this propaganda line con- 
tinued throughout the entire Soviet period until the time of Gorbachev, when 
considerations of morale on the battlefield or the home front had become 
irrelevant, can only be explained by the antisemitism of the Soviet adminis- 
tration and its opposition to the State of Israel. Mention of the Holocaust 
and the murder of the Jews could be found mainly in materials of Nazi col- 
laborators, chiefly from the Baltic States, who found refuge in the United 
States and other Western countries, from where they waged an anti-Soviet 
propaganda campaign. 

With the exception of the Baltic States, historians of World War II in the 
independent republics of the former Soviet Union, whether in academia, 
government or public service, made no serious attempt to tackle issues relat- 
ing to the Holocaust in the Soviet areas under German occupation, especially 
the involvement of citizens in the murder of their Jewish neighbors. With few 
exceptions, only Jewish scholars and some Jewish organizations in these 
countries dealt with the subject of the Holocaust, in historical research or in 
commemoration of the victims. After the Baltic States gained independence in 
the early 1990s, historians there began to deal with the subject, emphasizing, 
however, “the two holocausts” — the Holocaust of the Jewish people under 
German occupation and “the holocaust of the Baltic people” under Soviet 
occupation. The notion of two holocausts was raised throughout the years by 
those who fled from the Baltic countries, including Nazi collaborators, before 
the Soviet reoccupation of those states in 1944. However, after Lithuania and 
Latvia regained their independence in the early 1990s the concept of “two 
holocausts” came to dominate their historiographies. 


The Historical Commissions of the Baltic States 


Historical Commissions were established in 1998 by the governments of 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia eight years after independence. Understandably, 
the memory of the Holocaust was not their first order of business, for both 
the people and the new governments were of the opinion that the Holocaust 
was an affair to be settled between the Jews and the Germans alone. The 
Germans perpetrated the Holocaust on the Jews; the Baltic people bore no 
responsibility. The issue of Soviet oppression and occupation, on the other 
hand, was of great moment even prior to independence, and required 
immediate investigation and research. 

Political exigency — the standing of these countries vis-d-vis the European 
Community (NATO and the European Union) — and not a genuine desire to 
face up to the past, to examine the truth about the behavior of their people 
during the time of the Holocaust, led to the establishment of these commis- 
sions. In order to equate Jewish suffering in the Holocaust with that of the 
Baltic people under the Soviet yoke, first from 1940 to 1941, and then from 
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1944 to 1953 when Stalin died, it was mandated that these commissions 
research not only what occurred in these countries during the German occu- 
pation, but also under the Soviets. The theory of the “two holocausts” rests 
on this assumption. An important aspect of this approach is the inference that 
Soviet occupation, particularly during 1940-41, influenced the behavior of the 
local population toward the Jews during the German occupation. 

However, as of writing this chapter, the reports of the Historical Commis- 
sions of Lithuania and Latvia were not yet completed, and it was not possible 
to predict whether the conditions created by the acceptance of these countries 
into the European Community would gradually obviate the need for them to 
finish their work. This discussion therefore addresses only what was published 
up to mid-2005. 

The methodologies used by Lithuania and Latvia differed. In Lithuania the 
commission drew up a list of subjects on which it asked Lithuanian and for- 
eign scholars to submit a paper. After discussing the various studies and 
asking for clarifications or revisions from the authors, the commission would 
reach its conclusions. The Latvian commission, however, chose to convene 
scientific conferences where invited speakers presented their research, which 
was then published as progress reports. The conclusions of the commission 
were to be based on this material. The wide range of subjects with which these 
commissions dealt, dating back to the years before the Holocaust, included the 
sources of antisemitism in those countries. Discussed below are three central 
issues raised in the research and conferences initiated by the commissions: (1) the 
first year of Soviet occupation, June 1940—June 1941 (2) the first weeks of the 
German occupation, the period of pogroms, from the end of June to early July 
1941; (3) the period of extermination, directed and carried out by German 
security forces with the aid of local collaborators, from July until December 
1941, when the vast majority of the Jews of these countries were exterminated. 


The first year of Soviet occupation and its impact on relations 
between the Baltic peoples and the Jews 


According to the Lithuanian commission: 


Relations between Lithuanians and Jews turned bitter during the years of 
the Soviet occupation (1940-41). Anti-Semitism grew to a new, far more 
threatening level. Previous stereotypes, frequently invoked against the 
Jews, such as “enemies of Christians” and “exploiters of Lithuanians,” 
were now, in minds of many Lithuanians, overshadowed by the new 
image of Jews based on a political rationale — “ the traitors of Lithuania” 
and “collaborators with the occupiers”. The word “Jew” often became 
synonymous with the term “Communist.”® 


The general feeling among the Baltic people was that the Jews identified with 
the hated Soviet regime, that they held key positions in it, and that they took 
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part in the repression, in arrests and in the exile of tens of thousands of local 
people to Siberia and other remote places of the Soviet Union about a week 
before the German invasion. 

The Lithuanian commission, however, claims that this image of the Jew 
was not borne out by the facts, a conclusion based on the invited research of 
Lithuanian historian Liudas Truskas, in which he proves that at the time the 
Jews suffered more than other Lithuanians under the Soviet regime. The Jews 
constituted 7 per cent of the Lithuanian population and their proportion in 
leading government positions or as officers in the NK VD did not differ sub- 
stantially. Moreover, among Lithuanian citizens deported in June 1941 for 
being “anti-Soviet elements,” Jews constituted 13.5 percent, twice their share 
in the general population. 

The commission also mentioned the harm done to Jewish educational and 
religious institutions and to traditional sources of Jewish livelihood. The 
general population, frustrated at their loss of independence, did not assimilate 
these facts, or did not want to know them. They saw the Jews in exaggerated 
numbers in government jobs and in the Soviet security forces, a situation to 
which they were completely unaccustomed, since in independent Lithuania 
such positions were not open to Jews. 

The report also notes that the anti-Jewish atmosphere was intensified by the 
anti-Communist propaganda disseminated in Lithuania by the Lithuanian 
Activist Front (LAF), established in Germany in 1940, in which all right and 
center Lithuanian parties were represented. According to the commission’s, 
conclusions approved on 19 June 2002, “The anti-Semitic proclamations 
issued by the LAF headquarters in Berlin as well as other documents made 
their way to Lithuania and had a significant impact on the attitudes of 
Lithuanians.”? 

Latvian documents also dealt with the effect of the first Soviet occupation 
on Latvian—Jewish relations during the German occupation. 


Nazi anti-Semitism was influential in Latvia, as elsewhere in Europe ... But 
the Soviet invasion exacerbated anti-Semitism ... The image of the Jew- 
Bolshevik — pounded home in Nazi propaganda — also seemed to be per- 
sonified in the new Soviet administration. Not that the Russians and 
Latvians who brought Soviet power to Latvia in 1940 were particularly 
Jewish, as many in the population asserted, or that fewer Latvian Jews were 
deported percentage-wise than ethnic Latvians. The important thing is that 
many Latvians believed these canards. When the Nazis invaded and the 
Soviets pulled out, the German propaganda and their Latvian friends con- 
firmed these popular beliefs ... The Nazis made the Holocaust in Latvia; 
Latvians who committed or were complicit in the crimes share some 
responsibility, as do, to a lesser extent, those Latvians who turned their 
backs on the Jews when they could have helped. But the role of the Soviets 
should also be mentioned; they prepared the ground for the Latvian parti- 
cipation in the Holocaust by their actions in the 1939-41 period [sic].!° 
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In fact, antisemitism increased significantly in the year of Soviet occupa- 
tion, although in general the Jews welcomed the Soviet regime. The first two 
years of World War II saw a conflict of interests between the Jews and the 
Baltic people. In the geo-political and military reality which developed in 
Europe, principally in the summer of 1940 with the fall of France and the 
conquest of Western Europe by the Germans, it became impossible for the 
Baltic States to remain neutral and independent. The alternatives were either 
to become part of Europe as a client of Nazi Germany or to become part of 
the Soviet Union. The Jews, who knew the fate that awaited them under 
German rule, preferred the Soviet Union. The overwhelming majority of the 
Baltic people preferred Germany, which they saw as liberating them from 
Soviet occupation, and as reinstating their independence within a Europe 
under the hegemony of Hitler. This created an unbridgeable chasm between 
the Jews and the Baltic people. However, perceiving the Jews as guilty of 
Soviet occupation and terror — an image of the Jew widespread in some circles 
even today — is a distortion of the reality, a point stressed by the Lithuanian 
Historical Commission and less so by the Latvian one, the difference stem- 
ming from the composition of these bodies. 


The German occupation 


Pogroms: late June—-early July 1941 


This period has been variously referred to by researchers of the Historical 
Commissions as one of “unplanned killing,” “spontaneous killing” or “poli- 
tical murder.” The commissions tried to find answers to the following ques- 
tions which they posited: 


e Who among the local population initiated the pogroms and what part did 
the Germans play? 

e What was the background to the pogroms? To what extent did the first 
Soviet occupation (1940-41) affect the outbreak of anti-Jewish violence? 

e How extensive were the pogroms? How many victims were there, and how 
many local people took part in them? 


A key to understanding the tension between the Jews and Latvians and 
Lithuanians appears to lie in the events of those days. German reports and 
many Jewish documents contain relevant material. Eyewitness accounts of 
Jews ascribe both the initiative and the implementation to local residents. As 
the Jews saw it, the motivation for the pogroms lay in generations of histor- 
ical antisemitism. The convergence of the disappearance of the Soviet regime 
and the German takeover unleashed a wave of hatred that led to mass 
murder. As noted previously, the commission documents also mention that 
these pogroms occurred chiefly because of the conflict of interests between the 
Jews and the Baltic people in regard to the first Soviet occupation and to the 
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help which certain extremist elements in the local population extended to the 
Germans. 

Most members of the commissions and those who were invited to present 
studies agree that in the early days of the German occupation thousands of 
Jews were murdered and that in most areas (an exception was the part of 
Lithuania bordering east Prussia) local elements, not German units, carried 
out the killings. Some scholars on the Lithuanian commission label this a 
period of “spontaneous killing” and, although acknowledging popular anti- 
semitism, they attribute the main cause of the fury and outbreak of murder to 
the events of the first Soviet occupation when, as noted, hatred of Jews 
increased among large sections of the public in these countries. 

Some of the interim reports of the Lithuanian commission described the 
slaughter of this period as “political murder,” the claim being that most of the 
Jews were killed in a political context: they had been members of the Com- 
munist Party or the Komsomol, held office in the Soviet administration or 
supported the Soviet regime. Lithuanians, Poles, Russians and others were 
killed at that time for the same reasons. Thus, the large majority of the vic- 
tims were men, not women, children or the aged. This argument, however, 
ignores the fact that the local population branded every Jew a Communist, so 
that every Jew, certainly every Jewish man, was a target. 

The reports lend considerable weight to the part played by the Germans in 
encouraging the pogroms. Without their support, they claim, it is unlikely 
they would have occurred, or they would have been much less disastrous. The 
commission documents also stress the difficulties encountered by the Ger- 
mans in instigating them. This claim and its source rests on two German 
documents quoted by the commissions: one written by Heydrich to the Ein- 
satzgruppen on 29 June 1941, and the second by Stahlecker on 15 October 
1941. Heydrich’s document repeats in writing his briefing in Berlin to the 
Einsatzgruppen and the EinsatzKommando before the invasion of the Soviet 
Union on 17 June. He urged: 


Do not place any obstacles in the way of any self-cleansing actions 
[Se/bstreiningungsbestrebungen] on the part of anti-Communists or anti- 
semites in the occupied territories; on the contrary, see that they become 
more intensified, of course as much as possible without leaving any 
traces, and turn it in a proper direction ... |! 


In the final report that Stahlecker, commander of Einsatzgruppe A, wrote on 
their “actions” in connection with the pogroms in the Baltic countries until 15 
October 1941, he said: 


Based on the consideration that the population of the Baltic countries 
suffered most severely under the rule of bolshevism and Jewry while they 
were incorporated into the Soviet Union, it was to be expected that after 
liberation from this foreign rule, they themselves would to a large extent 
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eliminate those of the enemy left behind after the retreat of the Red 
Army. It was the task of the security police [Sicherheitspolizei] to set these 
self-cleansing actions in motion and to direct them into the right chan- 
nels, in order to achieve this cleansing as rapidly as possible. It was no 
less important to establish as unshakable and provable facts for the future 
that the liberated population itself took the most severe measures, on its 
own initiative, against the Bolsheviks and Jewish enemy — without any 
German instruction being evident. In Lithuania it was achieved for the 
first time by activating the partisans in Kovno. To our surprise it was not 
easy at first to set any large-scale pogrom in motion there ... In the 
course of the first pogrom; during the night of 25-26 June, Lithuanian 
partisans eliminated more than 1,500 Jews ... During the following nights 
2,300 Jews were eliminated in the same way. In other parts of Lithuania 
similar Aktionen followed the example set in Kovno, but on a smaller 
scale ... It proved to be considerably more difficult to set in motion 
similar cleansing Aktionen and pogroms in Latvia. The main reason was 
that the entire national leadership, especially in Riga, had been killed or 
deported by the Soviets. Even in Riga it proved possible by means of 
appropriate suggestions to the Latvian auxiliary police to get an anti- 
Jewish pogrom going, in the course of which all the synagogues were 
destroyed and about 400 Jews were killed ... In Estonia there was no 
opportunity to instigate pogroms owing to the relatively small number of 
Jews ... 1? 


Heydrich’s exhortation to intensify the pogroms and Stahlecker’s call to the 
security police to set these cleansing actions in motion are the basis for the 
claim that the German SS was behind their implementation and influenced 
the extent of the pogroms. 

Why were the Germans so interested in pogroms when Stahlecker had 
already noted that they alone could not solve the Jewish problem in the 
occupied territories and that the next stage, planned extermination, was 
necessary? The documents submitted to the Lithuanian commission by the 
Lithuanian American historian Saulius Suziedelis and the German historian 
Christoph Dieckmann suggest the following explanations: 


It was in the interest of the Einsatzgruppen to prove to the German army 
that the motivation for killing Jews stemmed from normal Lithuanian 
and Latvian hostility toward Jews, to which end they photographed and 
filmed the pogroms. 

They wished to probe how the army and the military administration 
would react to apparently spontaneous pogroms, from which they could 
extrapolate the reaction to the Einsatzgruppe plan of systematic execu- 
tions. The extreme cruelty of the Letukis garage killings, where on 27 
June, fifty to sixty Jews were tortured and murdered, took place 200 m 
from the headquarters of the 16th Army. The officers at these 
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headquarters witnessed this murder committed by civilians and uniformed 
Lithuanians, while a mob of hundreds shouted encouragement and 
German soldiers stood by, their officers responsible for the area doing 
nothing to stop the killing. Seeing this and similar scenes, Stahlecker 
wrote in his report, “As a result of the briefing which army cadres 
received, they understood the right way of implementing this and the 
pacification Aktionen were carried out with no slip-ups.”!? 


The Lithuanian commission also dealt with the activities of the provisional 
Lithuanian government set up on 24 June 1941, which ignored the pogroms. 
The report states: 


The Provisional Government did promulgate orders about separating the 
Jews (from the general population) and punishing them, but ignored the 
systematic murder, and dissociated itself from the extreme elements 
among the partisans [in Lithuania the anti-Soviet activists were then called 
“partisans”]. Their leaders made no public mention of the liquidation of 
the Kovno Jews, which occurred on the doorstep of the government 
building ... While it is doubtful that any action of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment could have changed the German policy of extermination ... 
since the government empowered establishing a defense battalion as early 
as 27 June [the battalion that took part in the liquidation of the Jews at 
the 7th Fort in Kovno and other locations] and appointed Col. Yurgis 
Bobelis as military commander of Kovno, [it] should have felt responsible 
for clarifying its position, beyond a request to refrain from the public 
killing of Jews.!4 


The quotation may be seen as criticism of the provisional government, since it 
noted that the latter ignored the mass murder of Jews, expressed no public 
opposition to it and even set up a (defense) battalion that carried out the 
murder. However, the document also attempts to vindicate the provisional 
government: “ ... while it is doubtful that any action of the Provisional 
Government could have changed the German policy of extermination.” There 
is no doubt about the powerlessness of the Lithuanian government — which 
was dissolved by the Germans at the beginning of August 1941 — to change 
the German extermination policy, but had they appealed to the public they 
might have been able to alleviate the severity of the pogroms perpetrated by 
the Lithuanians at that time. The extent of the pogroms at the end of June 
and beginning of July 1941 is dealt with in the reports of both the Lithuanian 
and the Latvian commissions, which describe the killings in the provinces and 
in provincial towns where formerly information was scant. There, too, the 
pogroms were the work of locals, while the advance forces of the Einsatz- 
gruppen lent their support. The perpetrators were presented as fringe groups 
of anti-Soviet agitators, not members of the general population, although, in 
fact, the number of those who took part in the pogroms belied this claim. 
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The interim Latvian conclusions give various estimates for the first 
period of pogroms. The historian Rudite Viksne, who edited the research 
of the Historical Commission on the murder of Jews in the provinces, 
lectured on the subject at the scientific conference of the commission in 
November 2001. She described the events in Auce, a town in the region of 
Jelgava where 100 Jews lived, as representative of what occurred in the 
provinces. 


Until the Germans’ arrival there were no excesses against the Jews or 
communists in Auce ... It is evident that the first actions began on July 5 
or 6 ... Soon thereafter there arrived two German officers from Jelgava 
who met with the local leaders ... the Germans ordered them to arrest 
the Jews and assemble them in a barn ... The next move took place on 
July 11. In the morning there arrived two vehicles with Germans ... The 
Jews were killed in small six- to eight-persons groups ... All witnesses 
agree that it was the Germans who killed the first group to show how it 
was done ... This fits the usual pattern elsewhere in Latvia [sic].!° 


Rudite Viksne stressed that there was no murder until the Germans arrived, 
that the killings took place under their direction and after they fired the first 
shots; there is no mention of who fired the others. Doubtless it was Latvians, 
but Viksne did not say this clearly and openly. In contrast to the presentation 
of the proceedings at Auce, where there is an attempt at blurring the truth, 
another lecture at the same conference given by Latvian historians Grigory 
Smirim and Mayer Meler portrays events at the provincial towns of Silene, 
Gostini and Malta thus: 


The facts described in this article support the statement that the inhabi- 
tants of the small towns and villages of Latvia participated in extermi- 
nation of their Jewish neighbors. It happened in the time when the Nazi 
occupation authorities had not yet taken under full control of the small 
provincial towns of Latvia due to lack of time ... Nationalism that was 
rife in pre-war Latvia was aggressive and chauvinistic. The nationalistic 
ideology, after the Soviet repression, required the enemy figure and found 
it in the Jewish minority [sic].'° 


Liquidation: mid-July-December 1941 


The wave of pogroms was followed by a period of liquidation, beginning in 
mid-July and lasting until the end of 1941. The initiative, the organization 
and the responsibility for these murders can be attributed to the German SS, 
which worked with the extensive cooperation of murder squads made up of 
local inhabitants. The question of the exact meaning of “collaboration in 
murder” was raised in the discussions of the commission. Did it refer only to 
those who shot people beside the graves? Or did it include those who guarded 
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the ghetto before and during the Aktionen; those who ferreted out Jews from 
hiding and brought them to the killing fields; and those who caught Jews with 
Aryan papers or who smuggled food to children in the ghetto (since any 
arrest for these “offenses” meant death to the Jew who was caught)? The 
matter of numbers was also disputed. Were there only a few hundred indivi- 
duals who served in the Ypatingai Buriai in Vilna or the Commando Arajs in 
Latvia, or a company of the Schutzmannschaft Batalione which functioned in 
Lithuania and Belorussia? Or should one include the tens of thousands of 
police volunteers who facilitated the work of the Germans in carrying out 
their anti-Jewish policy? 

At the request of the commission in Lithuania, the Lithuanian historian 
Arunas Bubnis wrote a thirty-six-page document, “Lithuanian Police Batta- 
lions and the Holocaust (1941—1943),” which deals with the twenty-five 
Lithuanian mobile police squads. According to his findings, there were three 
types of Lithuanian police battalions active in the Holocaust: 


e Group 1. Battalions that served regularly and often in the murder actions, 
including Battalions No. | (13) and No. 2 (12). In 1941 these battalions 
killed ten of thousands of Jews in Lithuania and Belorussia. 

e Group 2. Eight battalions which served the Holocaust on occasion (active 
in actual murder once or twice, guarding the killing locations, transport- 
ing Jews to the locations, guarding ghettos or concentration camps). The 
number of Jews killed in this group was far fewer than in Group 1. Mai- 
denek was guarded by Battalion No. 252, but they perpetrated no mur- 
ders. Battalion No.3 guarded the Kovno ghetto, but took no direct part in 
the Aktionen. 

e Group 3. Fourteen battalions which, according to the information at our 
disposal, took no part in the Holocaust. 


In conclusion, one might say that ten of the twenty-five police battalions took 
part, in one way or another, in the Holocaust. To the best of our knowledge, 
about 1,000 policemen from these battalions were implicated directly in 
executions or guarded the victims during them. In Lithuania and Belorussia 
they murdered at least 78,000 Jews; in addition, they participated in the 
murder of non-Jews and Soviet war prisoners.!” 

The document does not cover police in stations in the towns and cities or 
the Lithuanian civil authorities in which the ghettos were located, their help 
in the choice and sometimes the preparation of the killing site, and additional 
tasks needed to implement the German anti-Jewish policy. 

Andrievas Ezergailis, a noted historian living in the United States who has 
written on the Holocaust in Latvia, lectured on “Folklore versus History: A 
Problem in Holocaust Studies” at a commission conference in Latvia. He 
criticizes those who maintain that the Holocaust in Latvia was carried out 
by Latvians and diminish the role of the Germans, in what he terms “a 
Germanless Holocaust.” He attributes the source of this viewpoint to Jewish 
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survivors, who failed to see the Germans giving orders, and saw only the 
Latvians who expelled and shot them. The Jews whose world was destroyed, 
he claims, sought an explanation for their fate and found it by accusing the 
Latvians. There was little truth in this. Ezergailis asserts: “It is my opinion 
that especially the survivors truly believe they saw what they think they saw.” 
In other words, what they “saw” was imagined. He stresses that the evidence 
of survivors is folklore, not eyewitness testimony to be used in historical 
research. Another source interested in maintaining the notion of a German- 
less Holocaust are the Germans, who prefer to attribute the extermination of 
the Jews to the revenge the Baltic peoples took on them for the part they 
played in the Soviet regime.!® 

It goes without saying that there was no Germanless Holocaust, and that 
the German occupation and German policy toward the Jews were the sine 
qua non of the Holocaust. However, without the testimony of survivors as an 
essential source for research into the events of the Holocaust in occupied 
Europe there can be no accurate picture of what occurred there. 

The final reports of the Lithuanian and Latvian commissions had not yet 
appeared, while it was unclear whether the report from Estonia was the 
last one. The latter deals with the murder of Jews, as follows. By the end of 
1941, the 950—1,000 Jews remaining when the occupation began — about one- 
quarter of the original Jewish population — were killed; about a dozen sur- 
vived. The following bore responsibility: 


e The independent Estonian administration, the Directorate. The Directors 
served as advisors to the German administration, having areas of inde- 
pendence under German supervision: “The men who served as Directors 
bear, together with German groups, responsibility for all the criminal acts 
perpetrated in Estonia.” (There follows a list of eight names.) 

e The Estonian police took an active part in arrests and killing of Estonian 
Jews. Not every policeman was involved, but those who participated in 
arrests and murders can be considered directly responsible. The notable 
exception is the political police (section 4-b) where every man who served 
in this branch is guilty and responsible for murder. 

e The commission believes that of those who served in the Forest Brothers 
and the fascist organization Omakaitse, some 1,000—1,200 took part in 
the arrests, and perhaps in the murder of Jews. 


The commission report deals with the part Estonian police units played in 
actions against Jews outside of Estonia and the murder of Jews from other 
countries who had been brought to their areas. On 7 August 1942 Estonian 
police battalion No. 36 took part in the round-up and execution of all the 
Jews remaining in Novogrudok, Belorussia. The reports of this squad record 
many entries on “military action against partisans,” a phrase which conceals 
punitive measures against citizens and the killing of Jews. The commission 
report notes the presence of Estonian police battalions 286, 287 and 288 in 
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actions in Belorussia, Poland, and Lithuania. Battalion 287 served as guards 
in the Klooga concentration camp in September 1944 where, hours before the 
retreat, 2,000 Jews were killed, and some bodies burnt. It also states that it is 
unclear whether the German SS or the Estonians were responsible, or whether 
police battalion 287 took part. Clearly they served as guards in order to pre- 
vent any escape. 

Concerning the murder of Jews from other countries, apart from the 2,000 
killed in Klooga, the commission notes that in 1942 several thousand Jews 
were brought to Estonia from other lands, including a shipment from There- 
sienstadt. Most went to the Jagala camp, commanded by the Estonian Alex- 
ander Laak; 3,000 were shot on the spot at Kalevi—Liiva. 

The commission also stressed that during the period of Soviet rule, and 
particularly during the mass deportations of June 1941 (about 1 per cent of 
the Estonian population was deported and about 10 per cent of the Jews), an 
atmosphere of panic prevailed, leading the Estonians to see the Germans as 
liberators. !? 


Conclusion 


In his address on the anniversary of the October Revolution on 6 November 
1941, Stalin determined the ideology and propaganda line for presenting the 
goals of Nazi Germany when it attacked the Soviet Union. These included a 
policy of terror against the population of occupied areas and the claim that 
Nazi Germany planned to wipe out the Slavic peoples and establish a Greater 
German Empire on their territories. The extermination of the Jews was 
likened to the pogroms under the Tsars. That the Jews were the only people 
singled out for extermination and not the Slavs was a truth that had to be 
ignored, or at the very least, obscured. As long as the Soviet Union existed, 
there was no material change in the portrayal of the Holocaust, which may be 
summarized thus: there was a holocaust in the occupied lands of the Soviet 
Union; however, it involved almost no Jews (a Jewless holocaust). In contrast 
to the Soviet approach, the Historical Commissions set up in the Baltic States 
after the fall of Communism took a more scientific view in attempting to 
examine the events of the Holocaust period, using the tools of historical 
research. As of writing, the work of the commissions in Lithuania and Latvia 
is not yet complete and it is unclear whether the report of the Estonian 
commission was in its final redaction. The definitive word on this research 
will only be heard when the final reports are published, but indications of the 
direction it is taking are already discernible. 

The existence of such commissions may be seen as an attempt to cleanse 
the Baltic population in general from the accusation of having participated 
in the Final Solution and to prove that while some thousands, perhaps tens 
of thousands, of Lithuanians, Latvians and Estonians did take part, it was 
not the entire nation, which itself suffered under both Soviet and German 
occupations. All three commissions found that the first Soviet occupation, 
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1940-41, had the effect of intensifying antisemitism, as the Jews were falsely 
identified with the hated repressive regime from which the people saw the 
Germans as liberators. As for the pogroms of the first week or two of German 
occupation, which were carried out by Lithuanians and Latvians, there seems 
to be a trend lending more weight to the encouragement and determination 
of the advancing Einsatzgruppen than to initiatives from within the local 
population. 

The existence and work of the commissions is an important contribution to 
research on the Holocaust, to current information on the tragic events of 
the period in the three Baltic States — and especially on what occurred in the 
countryside — to the identification of local police units that took part in the 
liquidation, and to many additional aspects of our understanding. 
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The international discussion about Ukraine’s history politics usually centres on 
the same questions, same arguments and the same actors, who often (but, 
happily, not always) aim to monopolise the debate. Participation in this debate, 
especially when you aim for contextualisation instead of making sharp moral 
claims provoke accusations from both sides — either you're “not patriotic 
enough” or “secretly rehabilitating nationalism”. 


I decided to write this text not to claim my own moral or intellectual superiority, 
or to make recommendations for either Ukrainian or international politics. 
Instead, I have tried to be as precise and clear as possible in presenting my own 
views on a complex issue that still requires comprehensive interdisciplinary 
research and a willingness to admit to current ideological apathy on part of a 
sizeable portion of Ukrainians. 


The mythologising of Stepan Bandera 


On 25 July, 1934 the radical wing of the Organisation of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN), headed by a 25-year-old Stepan Bandera killed (in their terms, 
“executed”) Ivan Babii, the director of Lviv Academic Gymnasium. A former 
officer of the Ukrainian Galician Army and supporter of Ukrainian-Polish 
peaceful coexistence, Babii was accused by young radicals of “active 
collaboration with the Polish police”. Today, the street in Lviv where the 
Academic Gymnasium building stands bears the name of Stepan Bandera [1]. 


The outbreak of world war in September 1939 released Bandera from the Polish 
prison where he was supposed to spend the rest of his life on convictions for 
political murders. Two years later, on 30 June, 1941 Bandera and fellow OUN 
member Yaroslav Stetsko attempted to proclaim a new Ukrainian state in Nazi- 
occupied Lviv, but were quickly arrested by the Germans and spent the rest of 
the war in detention [2]. 


Bandera did not participate personally in the underground war conducted by the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), which included the organized ethnic cleansing 
of the Polish population of Volhynia in north-western Ukraine and killings of the 
Jews, but he also never condemned them. Until his death in 1959, Bandera 
remained a supporter of authoritarian and violent politics [3]. 


In October 1959, a KGB agent Bohdan Stashynsky, who later handed himself in, 
shot Bandera in Munich. The murderer’s self-disclosure made the entire 
endeavour, which included a love story, into a huge political scandal [4]. This 
scandal contributed significantly to the mythology of Bandera, turning him — 
depending on your ideology— into a symbol of Ukraine’s anti-Soviet resistance 


or Ukrainian fascism and the extreme far right. 


The common noun “Banderivtsi” (“Banderites”) emerged around this time, and 
it was used to designate all Ukrainian nationalists, but also, on occasion, western 
Ukrainians or even any person who spoke Ukrainian. Even today, the term 
“Banderivtsi” in public debate is never neutral — it can be used pejoratively or 
proudly. 


The Maidan protests of 2013-2014 actualised Ukraine’s Bandera mythology 
once again. Alongside the far right parties and groups [5] who consciously 
promoted a positive myth of Bandera, a significant number of Maidan 
supporters called themselves “banderivtsi”. They wanted to reject the Kremlin 
propaganda of the “fascist Maidan” by accepting the pejorative term as positive 
self-description. Lacking information on Bandera’s deeds and political views, 
many people were trapped by the same propaganda narrative they wished to 
oppose. 


One of the symbolic results of the Maidan was that the nationalistic slogan 
“Glory to Ukraine!” (Slava Ukraiini!), used by a broad coalition of Maidan 
supporters, was legitimised. During the events of Maidan, this slogan acquired a 
new set of meanings and contexts. It was transformed into an expression of 
political loyalty to the Ukrainian state. 


To some extent, the same happened to the image of Bandera. As the historian 
Serhy Yekelchyk puts it: “it can be argued that in the course of the EuroMaidan 
Revolution, the image of Bandera acquired new meaning as a symbol of 
resistance to the corrupt, Russian-sponsored regime, quite apart from the 
historical Bandera’s role as a purveyor of exclusivist ethno-nationalism” [6]. 
Keeping in mind the capacity of mass movements to acquire and subvert 
symbols, another historian John-Paul Himka has asked: “Is it possible to adopt 
the nationalist legacy as the national legacy and just forget about its dark side?” 


[7] 


I believe that Ukrainian society needs to know about the anti-democratic 
potential of the Bandera cult and the dangers of idealised and uncritical 
depiction of the nationalist underground’s attitudes towards Poles and Jews [8], 
as well as Ukrainians whom they considered to be “enemies”. 


Decommunisation and ideological diversity 


Neither supporters, nor critics of Bandera commemoration in Ukraine constitute 
a homogeneous group. And not every supporter of the post-Maidan 
governments’ decommunisation policy necessarily supports the heroisation of 
the UPA. 


More importantly, the glorification of Bandera is criticised in Ukraine from 
various perspectives - whether democratic, communist, or pro-Putin, among 
others. To understand the agenda of the critic and their motivation, we should 
carefully analyse the context of any statement. 


Furthermore, in Ukrainian public debate, the most visible condemnation of 
nationalist views of history comes not from liberal or leftist groups, but from 
people who subscribe to a particular set of historical views, the origin of which 
can be traced to late Soviet propaganda. In other words, a rather weak self- 
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critical position is torn between two opposite extremes in Ukraine: the 
post/neo-Soviet and the nationalistic. 


In this complicated situation, as Olesya Khromeychuk puts it, “instead of 
encouraging an open and critical approach to the collective national memory, 
successive Ukrainian governments replace one set of interpretations with 
another, leaving no room for a neutral discussion of Ukraine’s controversial 


historical pages and thereby complicating further the unresolved conflicts with 
regard to the national past and the Ukrainian identity” [9]. 


Ignoring ideological apathy 


It would be fundamentally wrong to divide Ukrainian society solely into 
ideological supporters and critics of the Bandera cult. Indeed, a third group is 
often totally excluded from this story —people who are rather indifferent to the 
issues of memory and identity, who have no clear ideological views and who feel 
disoriented by these battles over the past. 


How can we make this ideological apathy visible? This question poses a serious 
challenge for historians, anthropologists, sociologists and political scientists 
[10]. It also warns us to be careful with easily ascribed national or geopolitical 
“identities”. 


A telling example here is the recent opposition to “decommunisation” activities 
of the Ukrainian government. Opponents of turning the town of Komsomolsk 
(which refers to the Soviet youth organisation) in Poltava oblast into “Horishi 
Plavni”, the village Andriivka in the Lviv region to “Marmuzovychy” and 
Dnipropetrovsk into “Dnipro” often formulated their concerns not in terms of 
“Soviet nostalgia” or “pro-Russian sentiment”, but fear of the eventual costs of 
re-naming, as well as non-acceptance of the new names that allegedly simplify 
or archaise the settlements. 


It is crucial to understand that the opponents of some (not necessarily all) 
“decommunised” names do not constitute a uniform group with clear ideological 
preferences. 


What about democratic alternatives? 


On 15 May, 2016 President Petro Poroshenko declared that, starting from 
December 2013, Ukraine had removed roughly 1,000 Lenin monuments and 
renamed almost 700 settlements 
(http: //lb.ua/news/2016/05/15/335187_poroshenko_podschital_pavshih_ leni 
nov.html). 


The place where Lenin used to stand now usually remains vacant. In the early 
1990s when Lenin monuments were removed en masse in western Ukraine, they 
were usually replaced with Bandera statues —the most recognisable anti-Soviet 
symbol. But Bandera commemoration remained a regional phenomenon linked 
to the local (east Galician and Volhynian) memories of nationalistic underground 
and Soviet repressions that affected 10% of the region's population. 


In post-Maidan Ukraine, there is no consensus on who should replace Lenin. 
Even though Bandera is rarelv mentioned in this context. it should be noted that 
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his name appeared in the discussions about the eraming of streets in Kyiv and 
Dnipropetrovsk. 


In other words, we observe how Bandera commemoration gradually crosses the 
historical boundaries of East Galicia and Volhynia. In this context, a responsible 
debate about the appropriateness of such commemoration is important. 


Yet this debate in Ukraine is complicated by the fact that, in the eyes of many 
politically active citizens, any decisive criticism of Ukrainian nationalism could 
look “dangerously close to the soft version of the Russian imperial narrative” 
[11]. 


Keeping that in mind, it is crucial to depict the history of ethnically exclusivist 
nationalism, the terror politics of the OUN, and the anti-Polish and anti-Jewish 
crimes of the UPA clearly, with no omissions and apologism. When criticising 
Ukraine’s heritage of radical nationalism from the perspective of human rights, it 
is essential to make as clear as possible that criticism of the Bandera mythology 
and the OUN terror does not signal (and does not aim) overlooking Soviet crimes 
or a denial of Ukrainian historical subjectivity. 


Criticising nationalism from a democratic perspective 


Bring into sharper focus the Ukrainian tradition of criticism of nationalism from 
a democratic perspective is no less important. 


In 1932, émigré social democrats Isaac Mazepa, Ol’gerd Bochkovskyi and Panas 
Fedenko published a pamphlet “Buduiut’ chy ruinuiut’?” (Are they building or 
destroying?). Here, the authors criticised the OUN’s terror as a sign of weakness 
and outlined the authoritarian tendencies in “integral nationalism” [12]. 


Writings by the brilliant Ukrainian émigré intellectuals Ivan L. Rudnytsky and 
George (Yuri) Shevelov, first published in the 1960s and 1970s, are also worth 
closer study. For instance, Shevelov deconstructed the demagogical methods of 
polemics of Dmytro Dontsov, the ideologist of the Ukrainian integral 
nationalism, as well as his hatred for free discussion, describing Dontsov as a 
typological twin of Bolshevism [13]. 


Democratic critics of Ukrainian integral nationalism and today’s far-right groups 
could also serve as an important step towards a broader understanding of 
Ukrainian culture, which could adopt, but not appropriate, figures such as 
Sholem Aleichem, one of the founders of modern Yiddish literature who spent 
more than 40 years of his life in Ukraine; Bruno Schulz, a Polish writer of Jewish 
origin who was born and killed by the Nazis in his native eastern Galician town 
of Drohobych; or Kyiv-born human rights activist and writer Lev Kopelev. 


The poisonous “one ethnic nation - one state” ideal 

After the First World War, Europe largely believed that ethnic homogeneity was 
a pre-condition for stable development. Still, the popularity of the slogan of the 
“right for national self-determination” did not give every ethnic group a national 


state of its own. 


Both Ukrainian (in Kyiv) and west Ukrainian (in Lviv) People’s Republics, 
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proclaimed after the collapse of the Russian and Austro-Hungarian Empires, 
were defeated militarily and failed to preserve their independence. East Galicia 
and Volhynia became parts of the newly established Polish state. And Dnieper 
Ukraine became one of the Soviet republics of the USSR. 


There were no famine or mass repressions in interwar Poland. Still, millions of 
Ukrainians who lived on Polish territory experienced discrimination (such as, for 
instance, the reluctance of the Polish government to open the Ukrainian 
university in Lviv, or even to fully accept the term “Ukrainians”. 


Polish governments feared the country’s biggest national minority, Ukrainians, 
and their potential separatist aspirations. Interwar Poland did not succeed in 
solving its national question and, during the 1920s, its discriminatory policies 
drove a significant part of politically active Ukrainians to pro-Soviet sentiments 
(perfectly manipulated by the Soviet state) or to radical nationalism and its 
politics of terror (Stepan Bandera was one of those young political terrorists 
fascinated with violence). 


I am not arguing that Polish politics is primarily responsible for the 
radicalisation of Ukraine’s political scene, although some Polish essayists (for 
example, Adolf Bochenski and Stanistaw Los) openly made such claims in late 
1930s. 


One should not also forget, as historian Andriy Zayarnyuk reminds us, that 
“despite postwar radicalization, throughout the 1930s, the dominant political 
force among the Galician Ukrainians was still the Ukrainian National Democratic 
Alliance (UNDO)... Only the destruction of the pluralistic political system and 
organized civil society by the Soviet Union in 1939 secured the domination of 
integral nationalism, which continued during World War II” [14]. 


The story of the Organisation of Ukrainian Nationalists (as well as other radical 
nationalistic groups) in 20" century Europe remains an important reminder of 
the danger attached to the “one ethnic nation - one state” political ideal. The 
OUN’s terror was aimed at both Poles and Ukrainians of moderate views who 
opted for cooperation and compromises. 


The majority of OUN’s victims during the 1930s were actually Ukrainians [15]. 
The aim of Bandera’s terror was to escalate and revolutionise. This kind of 
politics included an attempt to portray the opponents of violence as traitors and 
foreign agents. It also aimed at erasing half tones and nuances, getting rid of 
complexity and narrowing of the Ukrainian political culture. 


In our days, when the whole of Europe is now experiencing the almost forgotten 
feeling of how fragile democracy is, self-criticism, intellectual responsibility, and 
political readiness for compromise and reconciliation are needed once again. 
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The perception of the Holocaust in Ukraine is related with the evaluation of the Communist experience, the re- 
establishment of the country’s own national memory and the national-cultural revival’. While in 2000, after the 
adoption of the Stockholm Declaration, the Holocaust becamea transnational memory anda universal symbol’, 
Ukraine had just finished the filling in of the so called “white spots” of the national history. The process of con- 
struction of the national narrative of the 20" century focused on self-victimization which sometimes excluded 
the Holocaust. To understand how the perception of the Holocaust has been changing in the Ukrainian public 
discourse as well as a variety of factors which influenced this perception, the context of Ukrainian memory and 
state politics has to be analyzed. 

Because of the long-term borderland status of Ukrainian society, the interpretation of World War II 
has remained the main social and political identity marker of Ukrainian citizens. During the Second World 
War, Ukrainian society suffered radical demographic and ethnic changes caused by the Nazi politics of “final 
solution” as well as Stalin's aspirations to create an ethnically homogeneous belt along the Western borders of 
the Soviet Union to solve the threat of potential irredentism*. According to Ukrainian historian Vladyslav Gry- 
nevych, Ukraine played a lot of roles: “It was a victim of Stalin’s and Hitler’s occupation; it resisted both totalitar- 
ian regimes; it was a “collaborator”; it was the country-winner and co-founder of the UN; it lost its struggle for 
independence and national statehood for the second time”. Not surprisingly, such legacy created a space where 
different collective memories about World War II and Ukrainian identity are competing. 

Yaroslav Hrytsak, who investigated the evolution process of historical memory politics in Ukraine, 
points out the non-linear nature of the phenomenon which results in certain contradictions. These contradic- 
tions can be presented as four pairs of dichotomy: 1) high level of amnesia vs high speed of its overcoming; 2) 
high level of ambivalence vs mutual inconsistency of the narratives; 3) consensus zone about the past vs deep 
divisions of memories; 4) easy memory manipulations vs high level of social resistance to these manipulations’. 

There areatleast four mutually exclusive versions of the history of World War II in independent Ukraine: 
1) Russian, based on the conception of the Great Patriotic War and the struggle of Soviet partisans against the 
German invaders a nd collaborators; 2) Polish, which emphasized the struggle of Armia Krajowa against the 
foreign invaders and the UPA; 3) Western Ukrainian heroic narrative of the UPA and the OUN and their struggle 
against the Soviet Army; 4) the Jewish which focuses on the Holocaust organized by the Nazis and their Slavic 
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collaborators*. Moreover, there is a Crimean Tatars’ narrative of Stalin’s deportations in 1944, which, until re- 
cently, has been even more marginalized than the Holocaust in the Ukrainian public discourse. 

The polarization of the Ukrainian society was caused by the lack of common experience of World War II; 
the post-colonial status of the Ukrainians, part of whom still has not forgotten the old imperial identity; the 
impact of the Second World war on the modern world-order®. The modern borders of Ukraine were created as 
a result of World War II. At first glance, the only exception was the Crimea which was joined to Ukraine in 1954. 
However, the analysis of historical sources shows that the decision to join Crimea to Ukraine was dictated by 
the economic devastation of the peninsula caused by war and deportation of Crimean Tatars and other national 
minorities. 

After disintegration of the USSR, the process of nationalization of World War II had started, which 
led to the formation of different versions of the once common Soviet history of the Great Patriotic War. For 
Russia, the victory over the Nazism became an important factor of legitimation of the Soviet legacy. Since 2000, 
the Great Patriotic War has been actively incorporated into the Russian memory politics. The victory over the 
Nazi Germany was the only positive contribution of the communist regime in the world and domestic history 
(unlike industrialization, collectivization, hunger and repressions). Besides, victory over the Nazism was also 
used by Russia as a symbolic capital in their political confrontation with the pro-western elites of the former 
Soviet republics (Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia and Ukraine). In these countries, the national liberation movements 
supported Hitler during the Second World War’. At the eve of Euromaidan, in Russian historical and public 
discourse, the image of Ukrainian nationalists as collaborators as well as the main accomplices of “final solution” 
of Jewish problem was exploited’. Among the most irritating problems of Ukrainian history in the Russian 
discourse, the OUN/UPA took only the second place. The most popular topic became the portrayal of the (anti) 
heroes of the new Ukrainian narrative. A specific focus was given to the leader of the OUN (b) Stephen Bandera 
and commander-in-chief of the UPA Roman Shukhevych’. 

Today, two tendencies of World War II perception dominate in the post-Soviet area. The first one, rooted 
in the Russian memory culture of the Great Patriotic War, emphasizes the Russian patriotism and keeps silence 
about the crimes of Stalinism. Politically, this approach could be estimated as an attempt to rehabilitate some 
forms of the Soviet totalitarianism. The second tendency is typical in the Baltic States and Ukraine. It focuses on 
the struggle of local liberation movements against Stalin and demands equal evaluation of crimes committed by 
Hitler and Stalin. As Ukrainian researcher Victoria Sukovata says, both trends are equally dangerous, because 
“they serve the creation of modern political mythology instead of the creation of independent historical or 
philosophical research, and they have an obvious antidemocratic character”. 

The confrontation of the OUN/UPA vs Holocaust as well as the instrumentalization of this confron- 
tation for shaping the negative image of Ukraine and Ukrainians in modern Russian propaganda affected the 
research of Ukrainian national-liberation movement conducted by the diaspora. 

At the end of the 20" century, the collapse of the Soviet system provoked ideological, theoretical and 
methodological vacuum in Ukrainian humanities, which allowed American professor Mark von Hagen to write 
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an article with a provocative title: “Does Ukraine Have a History?"” At that time, Ukrainian historians turned 
their views to works written by the historians of Ukrainian diaspora’s community in the United States, who 
created an alternative Ukrainian national narrative. In this way, a popular school of the national historiography 
was revived. A part of diaspora’s research, especially dealing with the Soviet period, was incorporated by the 
domestic narrative without any critical perception”. 

The main problems which influenced the research of World War II history in the Ukrainian community 
of the USA and Canada were: 1) internal, i.e., disagreement among different groups of the Ukrainian communi- 
ty;2) external, caused by interethnic contradictions between the Ukrainian and Jewish communities of the USA. 

Despite the common Galician origin of the Ukrainian diaspora community, there was no compre- 
hension among the old and the new, post-war emigrants (the so called third wave). They were divided by the 
world-view gap. The old generation had left-wing political convictions, while the newcomers were right-wing. 
The descendants of the first and second wave of emigration had been assimilated into the American / Canadian 
society and were not so active in the cultural life of diaspora’s community. The majority of them served in the 
American / Canadian army and could not understand the critical position of the newcomers towards the Soviet 
power in Ukraine. For them, the Soviet Union was the ally of the anti-Hitler coalition”. 

At the edge of 1970-80s, the authorities the United States and Canada launcheda state-backed campaign 
to revise the involvement of the former displaced persons (DP) in the Nazi war crimes, especially the Holocaust. 
Because of the specificity of the repatriation process in post-war Europe, the main target of this campaign be- 
came Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Latvians, and Estonians who managed to escape the forced repatriation to the 
USSR applying to the fact that they were not Soviet subjects till 1939. 

Inthe USA, the Office of Special Investigation (OSI) was created. The OSI had to cooperate with the KGB 
because the majority of crimes incriminated to the DPs had happened on the territory of the Soviet Union. This 
cooperation was severely criticized by the law activists who saw the collision of interests. In the USSR, any men- 
tion of the Holocaust was prohibited, whereas the relations between the Ukrainian and Jewish communities in 
the United States and Canada in the 1960-70s were potentially dangerous for the Soviet Union". Thus there were 
strong suspicions that the whole idea was the provocation of the Soviet secret services. The most well-known 
case of OSI was John Demjanuk’s trials’>. 

The debates of this campaign had vivid legal and moral aspects, thus historical arguments became de- 
cisive. As a reaction to this campaign, the Ukrainian diaspora constructed the narrative of victimization which 
presented Ukrainians as the victims of different occupants; Russia was presented as the main one. The new 
narrative singled out the Holodomor and the OUN/UPA which struggled against the Bolsheviks. This narrative 
of victimization was used by some Ukrainian politicians. The public opinion of independent Ukraine took it 
ambiguously, especially those people who started to feel nostalgia for the Soviet Union. Since 2000, the nostal- 
gic moods as well as the Cold war legacy have been actively exploited by the Russian Federation; this influence 
was and is still present in the Ukrainian information space. These moods were also actively supported by the 
pro-Russian Ukrainian elite who also had influence on the formation of the state's historical policy. 

Ukrainian historian and NGO activist Vitalii Nakhmanovych believes that Russia exploits the specificity 
of modern Western society, especially its new interest in the Holocaust as well as the old liking for the left-wing 
ideology among the majority of intellectuals. Besides, this allows Russia to reach the Israel and Jewish commu- 
nities which have their own mythology of the Shoa”®. 
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The best way to present the historical policy of independent Ukraine was suggested by the above men- 
tioned Yaroslav Hrytsak, who suggested the formula of three “A’s“: amnesia - ambivalence - activation”. 

“Amnesia” or, “forgetting the inconvenient history’, was the foundation of the Soviet memory politics. 
The main aim was to create a new social entity - Soviet people. In this scheme, Ukrainians and Belorussians has 
to play the role of the younger brother of Russians whom they were supposed to help in building and preserva- 
tion of the Soviet empire. 

The Great Patriotic War was presented as a heroic deed of the Soviet people. The national liberation 
movements of the non-Russian nationalities of the USSR were shown as collaboration with the Nazis. The 
memory of the Holocaust was suppressed. According to the official doctrine, the only victims of the Nazis were 
the Soviet civil population. 

During the presidency of Leonid Kravchuk, the process of “nationalization ofhistory” began. Ifamnesia 
had to erase/ discredit historical figures related with autonomous or independent aspirations of Ukrainians 
(Mazepa, Petlyura, Hryshevskyi, Khvylovyi, Bandera), “nationalization” had to the return the heroes and histo- 
ry repressed by the Soviet power (i.e., UNR, Directory, OUN/UPA). 

On this wave of the “returning of the real history’, the theme of the Holocaust and Babyn Yar as the main 
symbol of the Jewish tragedy appeared in the public discourse of independent Ukraine. In 1991, Ukraine for 
the first time in its history commemorated the 50" anniversary of the Babyn Yar. According to the Resolution of 
Ukrainian Parliament, Verkhovna Rada, memorial events were planed during the whole week from September 
28 till October 6, 1991. The central streets of Kiev were decorated by banners with the inscription “Remember 
forever. The Babyn Yar tragedy must never happened again’ in four languages: Ukrainian, Russian, Yiddish, and 
Hebrew. A new memorial sign, Menora, was opened (see Pictures 1-2). During the memorial gathering, the 
head of Verkhovna Rada and the future first President of Ukraine Leonid Kravchuk made a speech acknowl- 
edging Ukrainian guilt’*. 

The next stage in Ukrainian historical policy, ambivalence, was seen during the presidency of Leonid 
Kuchma. His historical policy was built on the balance between the post-Soviet and nationalistic narratives. In 
1997, Kuchma received an official appeal from the Congress of Ukrainian nationalists and All-Ukrainian broth- 
erhood of OUN-UPA. They demanded to acknowledge the Ukrainian national liberation movement as a com- 
batant in the Second World War. Kuchma gave an order to create a governmental Commission for the research 
of OUN/UPA activity. In 2005, the Commission finished its work and published their conclusions which did 
not directly advise to acknowledge the Ukrainian national liberation movement as a combatant. On the other 
hand, the commission admitted that on an individual level, all former soldiers of the UPA are combatants”. 

The phase of activation was launched by the administration of President Victor Yushchenko. He ini- 
tiated historical debates that focused on the Holodomor and the OUN/UPA. In 2006, to foster the formation 
of historical policy, the Ukrainian Institute of National Memory was established. However, Yushchenko’ at- 
tempt to reconcile the veterans of the Red army and the UPA was not successful. His decision to award Roman 
Shukhevych” and Stepan Bandera”! by the honorary title of the Hero of Ukraine posthumously polarized the 
Ukrainian society. 

This was a turning point in the Ukrainian historical policy. However, it contradicted with the Russia's 
revival of the conception of the Great Patriotic War and caused memory war between Russia and Ukraine. 
Russian propaganda manipulated the Holocaust theme to discredit the pro-Western Ukrainian elite who 
came to power after the Orange revolution. 

The idea of equal evaluation of crimes committed by both totalitarian regimes was first made public by 
the DP’s communities of the United States and Canada, and found its embodiment in the Prague Declaration 
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on European Conscience and Communism signed on July 3, 2008. The declaration was initiated by famous 
European politics, historians and dissidents (for example, Vaclav Havel and Joachim Gauck). The declaration 
was a result of the international conference “European Conscience and Communism” held in Prague with the 
support of Ministry of European A fiairs of the Czech Republic and Senate Committee for Education, Science, 
Culture, Human Rights and Appeals of the Czech Republic. 

The declaration claims the acknowledgement of both, Nazi and Communist, totalitarian regimes as the 
main tragedy of the 20" century and suggests the following: to evaluate the Nazi and the Communist crimes 
and their victims equally; to establish a memorial day of both totalitarian regimes on August 23 (the day when 
the Pact of Molotov - Ribbentrop was signed in 1939); to include in the European history textbooks informa- 
tion about the communist and the Nazi crimes as a warning for future generations”. 

‘These initiatives did not find much support among the European scientists, because they contradicted 
the European conception of identity based on the Holocaust and culture of redemption. The victims of com- 
munist crimes were the people of Central and Eastern Europe, whose national-liberation movements as well 
as the civil population to some extent participated in the Holocaust. Another factor was the popularity of the 
left-wing ideology among the Western scientists where “left disease” is not seen as something shameful, but 
rather proves the moral qualities and education level of its bearer””’. Therefore, the declaration was seen as a 
suspicious approach to the newly constructed heroic narratives. 

The epoch of postmodernity left the image of the hero, focusing on the responsibility of the past as well 
as the image of victims, which facilitated the universal character of the memory of the Holocaust. According 
to Ukrainian historian Tetyana Zhurzhenko, for the Western democratic communities, heroic narrative does 
not have a utilitarian value any more, whereas the newly constructed heroic narratives of the post-Soviet 
countries are marked by inevitable particularism and conflicts among the ethnic and social groups. National 
minorities also have their own memories about the World War II which cannot automatically accept the newly 
constructed national narrative and its heroes. The regional aspects of memory culture make the process even 
more complicated. The attempt of post-Soviet countries to find the balance between the heroic and victim 
components of the national narratives as well as to fit with the Western-European historical context creates 
some misunderstandings, especially when discussing about the Communist regime. 

The main reason of miscommunication between the historians of Western and Eastern Europe about 
the desire of the latter to condemn the crimes of the Communism is worldview gap. According to the Ukrainian 
historian Andrii Portnoy, for the western part of the European continent, Marxism isa part of the humanitar- 
ian legacy of the Enlightenment rather than an ideology which creates political monsters”. Differently from 
the Nazism, the experience of the Communism is strange for the Western societies as well as their scientists. 

American historian Timothy Snider argues about the contemporary state of historical science as fol- 
lows: “The task becomes impossible when the commemorative impulse of the present is confused with the 
past itself, such that what is easier to represent becomes what it is easiest to argue. Then we have no serious 
explanations, only emotional reflexes. With commemorative causality, the boundaries of history are set by 
the contingencies of empathy, which then becomes a precious commodity.” 

Ukrainian society became a hostage of these tendencies. The presidency of Victor Yanukovich was 
marked by a complete revision of the memory politics of his predecessors. He initiated the campaign to with- 
draw Bandera’s and Shukhevych’s titles of the Hero of Ukraine” as well as reanimated the old commemorative 
practice of the Great Patriotic War. According to Hrynevych, the historical policy of Yanukovych could be 
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defined as “forward to the past”. It strengthened the old heroic Soviet legacy and eroded the Ukrainian identity 
by the Russian one’. 

As can be seen, the memory of Holocaust was not represented in the historical policy of Ukraine. The 
main confrontation was between the modern Russian narrative of “the Great Patriotic War” and the heroic 
history of the OUN/UPA. The Holocaust as well as the Volhynian tragedy was manipulated by the Russian 
Federation according to the traditional Soviet paradigm of “the Soviet heroes and Bandera’ traitors”. 

The lack ofcommon experience of World War II in Ukraine, the linearity in the state’ historical policy, 
and an aggressive information politics of Russia caused constant internal tension in Ukraine. These conditions 
did not allow to initiate such debates as in Poland after the publication Jan Tomasz Gross's book “Neighbours”. 
A Ukrainian version of Gross’s book was Omer Bartov’s “Erased”, which depicted the decline of the Jewish 
culture in Ukraine after the Holocaust and mass emigration of the Ukrainian Jews to Israel. Although the book 
was discussed by the experts, its public impact remained low”. 

However, it would be wrong to say that nothing has been done during the 25 years of the Ukrainian 
independence. According to Polish researcher Tomasz Stryjek, two factors influenced the investigations of 
the Holocaust in Ukraine: 1) the irrelevant disproportion between the state institutions and the NGOs, where 
the main role belonged to the latter; 2) the financial factor: the majority of research was sponsored by private 
donators or by Western organizations. 

Stryjek believes that this is the result of the Soviet legacy which severely marginalized and manipulated 
the topic of the Holocaust. Consequently, in Ukraine, the Holocaust was squeezed between the Soviet and the 
nationalistic narratives. This prevented the creation of a broader civil narrative of Ukraine's participation in 
World War II as both narratives could not find a place for the Holocaust”’. 

Today, there are two main research centers of the Holocaust in Ukraine: 1) Tkuma Ukrainian Institute 
for Holocaust Studies founded in 2000 and headed by Thor Shchupak (Dnipro)*; 2) Ukrainian Center for 
Holocaust Studies established in 2002 in Kyiv by Anatoliy Podolskyi®. 

The turning point in the Ukrainian-Jewish relationship was the Revolution of Dignity in 2013-2014. 
Euromaidan was the peak of the Russian manipulations of the Holocaust: the Russian mass-media tried to 
show Euromaidan activists as fascists, Bandera’s adherents, descendants of the soldiers of Waffen SS Division 
“Halytchyna” In such a way, they tried to split different parts of society by using the paradigm of the memory 
contradiction. The Revolution of Dignity was the reaction of the Ukrainian society to Yanukovych’s refusal 
to sign the EU-Ukraine Association Agreement. Euromaidan had four directions: 1) democratic (against the 
authoritarianism and arbitrariness of militia and bureaucrats); 2) social (for social justice, against the corrup- 
tion) 3) liberal (for the European civilization as a choice); 4) anti-colonial (against the Russian neo-imperialism 
and the Soviet mentality)”. 

The Revolution of Dignity facilitated the formation of the Ukrainian political nation. At Maidan, not 
only Ukrainians were represented, but also Ukrainian national minorities, including the Jewish one. To cope 
with the Russian informational war which tried to manipulate the complicated history of the Ukrainian-Jewish 
relations, protesters created a meme “judo-banderists”™. 

An oligarch Ihor Kolomoyskyi was among those Jews who actively supported Euromaidan. After the 
revolution, he was appointed to the position of the Head of state administration of Dnipropetrovsk region®. 
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The self-defense units of Maidan included the Jewish detachment headed by the former Israeli army soldier 
Nathan Khazin **. Many Jews came to the Ukrainian Army as volunteers after the Russian aggression in Don- 
bas. These facts allow us to say that there is a phenomenon of “the Ukrainian Jews”. The author and active 
promoter of this isea is Vitalii Portnikov, a Ukrainian journalist of Jewish origin*’. Euromaidan activated a 
Ukrainian-Jewish dialogue on both expertand public levels. A range of problems was raised as, for example, the 
participation of the Ukrainian auxiliary police and the liberation movement in the Holocaust. In this context, 
a special attention was given to the Babyn Yar tragedy and its 75" anniversary. 

Ukrainian state historical policy underwent radical changes. The fifth president of Ukraine, Petro 
Poroshenko, elected after the Euromaidan, declared the policy of preserving the regional identities of Ukraine 
as well as pluralism in the memory politics. This idea was made public in his inauguration speech on June 7, 
2014°*. However, the Russian intervention in Donbas in August, 2014 put an end to this policy. 

The peak of the Russian information war was the parade of the Ukrainian prisoners of war organized 
by the pro-Russian military bands on the Independence Day of Ukraine on August 24, 2014. This parade had 
vivid parallels with a similar action that took place during World War II, when on July 17, 1944, the German 
prisoners of war were forced to walk along the central streets of Moscow”. Thus, the Russian information war 
against Ukraine which was conducted in the symbolic field of the Second World War transformed into the 
use of war practices. It became clear that Ukraine needed its own historical policy about World War II distinct 
from the Russian one. Besides, there was a social demand for such policy. 

On April 9, 2015 the Supreme Council of Ukraine accepted the decommunization laws, also known as 
the laws of “the Great Thursday”. Decommunization includes the following laws: 

e The Law of Ukraine “On the condemnation of the communist and national socialist (Nazi) regimes, and 
prohibitions of propaganda of their symbols”. 

¢ The Law of Ukraine “On the Perpetuation of the Victory over the Nazism in the Second World War of 
1939-1945”, 

¢ The Law of Ukraine “On the Legal Status and Commemoration of the Fighters for the Independence of 

Ukraine in the 20th Century”. 

The Law of Ukraine “On Access to the Archives of the Repressive Agencies of the Communist Totalitarian 

Regime of 1917-1991”. 

Decommunization has taken the course on integration of Ukraine into the European memory culture 
of the Second World War. The new symbol of Remembrance poppy as well as the slogan “Never again” were 
introduced in Ukrainian commemoration practice. Now, Ukrainian authorities are trying to create a new 
narrative of World War II, which would integrate the histories of all ethnic groups living in Ukraine. 

The realization of decommunization laws caused a lot of criticism from the Western scholars as well as 
from the Ukrainian scientists affiliated with Western structures. The Ukrainian Institute of National Memory 
and its director Volodymyr Viatrovych are constantly accused of the glorification of the OUN and the UPA 
and ignoring their participation in the Holocaust*'. However, even critics acknowledge that in the evaluation 
of World War II events, Western standards are non-effective when applied to the eastern front. According to 
John-Paul Himka, the practice to use the typology of the victim, perpetrator and eyewitnesses or collaboration, 
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05 2016]; B. Cohen, J. Seidman, Ukraine’s Holocaust dilemma: Nationalist heroes behaving badly, <http://forward.com/news/ 
world/350820/ukraines-holocaust-dilemma-nationalist-heroes-behaving-badly/>, [accessed: 26 09 2016]. 
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rescue and resistance are completely useless for the conditions of Eastern Europe. The former Soviet prisoner of 
war who accepted the proposition to enroll to auxiliary policy just to save his life would became a perpetrator 
according to this typology”. 

The forming modern Ukrainian historical narrative, especially the part about the Second World War, 
does not conform to the accepted view dominating in the European history. According to Ukrainian historian 
Georgiy Kasyanoy, the project of modernity that is now realizing in Ukraine condemned Ukrainian historians 
to the standard reaction and déja vu feeling as well as to serious conflict with the milieu if they choose not to 
follow the patriotic paradigm’. The Russian aggression in the East of Ukraine stands in the background of all 
these processes. Thus, Ukraine felt the need for the heroic narrative and attention was shifted to the OUN/UPA. 

On the one hand, the idea that the new symbol of WW II is supposed to become Babyn Yar sounds 
paradoxical. In 2016, the whole world commemorated the 75" annivesarry of Babyn Yar. It is one of the main 
places in Eastern Europe where, according Patrick Desbois definition, “Holocaust by bullets” took place. On 
the other hand, Babyn Yar became the place of mass murder not only for the Jews (though the Jews were the 
main victims), but also for other groups of people such as the Soviet prisoners of war, Ukrainian nationalists, 
mentally ill patients of Pavlov’s hospital. Specifically this factor influenced the perception of Babyn Yar in 
Ukraine. 

According to French historian Pierre Nora, collective memory is preserved and reproduced through 
monumental places (monuments and cemetery), functional places (textbooks, biographies and associations) 
as well as symbolic places (commemoration). 

The first monument for victims of Babyn Yar was erected during the Soviet period in 1976. It was a 
forced action of the Soviet authorities who had to react to public initiative. On the 25" anniversary of the mass 
killing of the Jews in Babyn Yar, September 29, 1966, the Ukrainian and Jewish dissidents organized a meeting 
that was not sanctioned by the local authorities. The meeting was a response to the attempts to change the 
topography of Babyn Yar. In 1950, Kyiv authorities made a decision to fill up Babyn Yar with sand. The official 
reason was the need for organizing transport connection between two Kyiv districts, Lukjanovka and Kureniv- 
ka. Though this plan was not realized, the topography of Babyn Yar was changed. This caused the Kurenivka’s 
tragedy when the wave of crude ore washed down everything on its way. One and a half thousand people had 
been killed. The rumors spread among the Kyiv residents about the “revenge of Babyn Yar” 

In 1967, the stone of the future monument was laid down. On July 2, 1976, the Soviet monument was 
opened. It had the following inscription in the Ukrainian language: “The monument for the Soviet citizens 
and prisoners of war, soldiers and officers of the Soviet Army, shot by the Nazi fascists in Babyn Yar”. There 
was no word about the Jews and the Holocaust. Only in 1989, the two plates were added to this monument: the 
original inscription was translated into Russian and Hebrew. The first memorial sign, “Menora’, dedicated to 
the Holocaust appeared in Babyn Yar only in 1991, when Ukraine gained independence. 

In 1992, a wooden cross dedicated to the 621 OUN activists appeared near the Soviet monument (see 
Picture 3). Nearby, there is a plate with the inscription “Here, the monument of the Roma Holocaust will be 
erected” A cross dedicated to the killed Orthodox priests was erected near the “Menora” in 2000 (see Picture 
4). On September 30, 2001, a monument for the murdered children was opened near the subway station Doro- 
gozhychy (see Picture 5). In 2009, one more sculpture of a young woman dedicated to Tetyana Markus, the 
Hero of Ukraine, a famous underground soldier appeared near the Soviet monument (see Picture 6). The full 
list of monuments, memorial signs and plates includes more than thirty items. Such chaos was the result of an 
irresponsible position of the local authorities who gave permissions to different political and NGOs without 
any general idea how to present this memorial site. This situation provoked discontent: people talked that 
there is no need to turn Babyn Yar into the dormitory”. 
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Another problem was the official status of Babyn Yar. From 1991 to 2007 the place belonged to Kyiv’s 
municipal authority. In March, 2007, President Yushchenko issued a resolution to create the National historical 
and memorial park “Babyn Yar”. Finally, in 2010, “Babyn Yar” received the status of the national park”. 

The idea to create the museum of Babyn Yar appeared in 2000. From the very beginning, there was no 
consensus about the conception of the museum. “Joint’, which funded the budget for this project, suggested the 
idea to unite the museum and the Jewish cultural center under one building. This project was supported by the 
part of the Jewish community, the main rabbi of Kyiv Yakov Blaih, and the President Kuchma who participated 
in the ceremony of laying down the foundation stone on the 60" anniversary of the tragedy. According to the 
second project, the future museum dedicated to all victims and the Jewish cultural center had to be in situated in 
separate buildings. This idea was supported by the Vaad Association of Jewish organizations and communities 
of Ukraine and its head Joseph Zisels. 

Active discussions of the projects of museum of Babyn Yar continued till 2003 and resulted in the cre- 
ation of the Civil committee of commemoration of the victims of Babyn Yar, which supported the position of 
separate buildings for the museum and for the Jewish cultural center. Some of the activists of the committee 
are: historians and dissidents Ivan Dzyuba, Myroslav Marynovych, Semen Hluzman; historians and philos- 
ophers Myroslav Popovych, Nataliya Yakovenko, Vitalii Nakhmanovych; columnists Mykola Ryabchuk and 
Taras Vozhyak. They protested against the so called “privatization of Babyn Yar”. In 2007, they suggested their 
conception of the museum of Babyn Yar which portrayed the mass murder in Babyn Yar as “the world symbol 
of Holocaust” while contextualizing other crimes of the Nazi and the communist regimes”. 

In2016, on the 75" anniversary of the Babyn Yar, a ceremony was organized on the highest international 
level. In his speech, President Poroshenko said that the memorial center will be built until 2021. 

At present, there are three projects of the Babyn Yar memorial. The first one is the state project that had 
been initiated to elaborate the year before the 75" anniversary of the tragedy. According to the plans of this proj- 
ect, the future museum of “Babyn Yar” will be established in the former house of the Jewish cemetery office which 
has been returned to state’s ownership (see Picture 7). At the beginning of 2017, the government has appropri- 
ated funds (27.5 billion hryvnas) for the reconstruction of the house. To support the state project, the Vaad of 
Ukraine and All-Ukrainian Jewish Counsel created the “Babyn Yar” International memorial charity foundation. 
At present, the foundation, the Ministry of Culture of Ukraine and the “Babyn Yar” national park are working 
out a trilateral agreement to single out the foundation's zone of responsibility in the embodiment of the state 
project. The project's debate is appointed in August-September 2017. Then, the phase of realization has to start. 

Joseph Zisels, the head of the Vaad of Ukraine, expects that the museum will represent the state’s inclu- 
sive vision of the tragedy, where the memory of all groups of victims of Babyn Yar will find their places: 

“Tt is important that this museum is a public one with some participation of NGOs. I hope that it will 
represent the state’s vision of Babyn Yar as well as the different groups of victims of Babyn Yar. Of course, first of 
all are Jewish victims, estimated approximately seventy thousand, but at the same time, I believe that the public 
position will take into consideration that other groups were also killed in Babyn Yar. 

These are the people of Ukraine, prisoners of war, and maybe not only Ukrainian people as well as 
patients of the hospital that was in Syrets, Ukrainian nationalists, and the Roma - three their camps, if am not 
mistaken, Orthodox priests who tried to defend the Jews and so on. 

So, it should “proportionally” commemorate all these groups. Then it will be the Babyn Yar museum”. 

The second project “Babyn Yar - Dorogozhichi necropolis” was started in 2016. It aims to create the 
memorial park in the 70 hectare area. The biggest challenge for this project is the conception that has to unite 30 
already existing monuments on the territory of Babyn Yar. The project is supposed to be only partially public. The 
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Canadian foundation “Jewish-Ukrainian encounter” sponsored by James Temertey, a Canadian of Ukrainian 
origin is mostly responsible for its realization”. 

The third project is the most controversial. It was initiated on 28 September, 2016, during the commem- 
oration of the 75" anniversary of the tragedy by the Russian businessmen of Jewish origin, Mihail Fridman, 
Herman Khan, Pavel Fuks, as well as supported by a Ukrainian oligarch Victor Pinchyk. Though these Russian 
businessmen are Kyiv born, there are still some concerns about their intentions. The idea of the project is exclu- 
sive and supposed to be dedicated only to the Holocaust. As Josef Zisels says: 

The contradiction is hidden even in the name the Babyn Yar Holocaust Memorial Center. The events of 
the Babyn Yar included much more, it is a “larger” phenomenon than the Holocaust. The Holocaust is restricted 
to the killing of the Jews and the Roma. Others are not included”. 

Under the conditions of the Russian aggression and its manipulations about the Second World War in 
the information space, the realization of this project can negatively influence the Ukrainian-Jewish dialog of 
reconciliation which started after the Euromaidan. Deep concern about this situation was expressed in the letter 
of Ukrainian historians”. 

Besides, the realization of the foreign project without the approval of the whole Ukrainian Jewish com- 
munity is a vivid example of the colonial approach: 

“Here, paternalistic approach appeared again. Previously, it came from America, with “Joint” in 2003, 
now we have the same approach coming from Russia. As if they better know what we have to build in Babyn 
Yar. This is a big problem which raised concerns among many historians, including the ones who were invited 
to participate in the project. ... Marek Sivets” states that this is a Ukrainian project, but everybody can see that 
it isa Russian one. It has nothing Ukrainian”. 

The second problem of “paternalistic” project which caused debates is an inappropriate site for the future 
memorial. According to the plan, the memorial will be built in the place of the former cemetery. This choice 
contradicts the tradition of the Jewish religion and breaks the law of Halaha. 

Zisels insists that the Babyn Yar memorial has to bea Ukrainian project realized with the support of the 
Ukrainian government. However, its realization will be problematic until a consensus among the Ukrainian 
Jewish communities as well as all Ukrainians will be reached™. 

According to Vitalii Nakhmanovych, today, Babyn Yar is the “site without amemory”. He singles out two 
main problems: the ethic and the cultural. Both of them need to be solved. The first one is rooted in the Soviet 
legacy and the negative approach of postmodernity to the necropolises. The second problem results because 
of the stereotype that an unprecedented tragedy can be reflected only by huge and pompous monument or 
building. He resumes that: 

The challenge of Babyn Yar requires to elaborate new approaches that would include radical moves 
such as “return” of the Holocaust to the world history not as unique event, but rather like a universal symbol... 
Nowadays, the situation in Ukraine as well as in the world does not leave any hope to solve these problems. So, 
all we can do is to preserve Babyn Yar for the future generations, who will probably manage to do things that 
could not be done neither by the survivors of the most terrible war in the human history nor by their children 
who see the world from the imagined viewpoint of their parents”. 

Itis obvious that the whole debate about the Babyn Yar memorial demonstrates the absence of direct 
state policy of Holocaust in Ukraine. This is the result of both objective reasons and the rule of the oligarch 
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clans which considered Ukraine as a private business project and used humanitarian and memory politics 
as a tool to struggle for power. 

Due to the provincialism of Ukrainian historical science during the Soviet period, Ukraine had to 
write its own history anew after the declaration of independence. Not surprisingly, the main attention was 
given to the Ukrainian national topics while the questions of the national minorities, including the Jewish 
one, were left for the NGOs. The formation of the nation-state paradigm was influenced by the diaspora. 

In 2000, in Europe, the Holocaust became a transnational memory, whereas the Ukrainian memory 
politics of “final solution” was still marginalized and depended on the political conjuncture which balanced 
between the Ukrainian nationalistic and the Russian nostalgic narratives. 

The activation of the Holocaust in public sphere started during the rule of “the Orange team” of Victor 
Yushenko who became the first Ukrainian “historical president”. At that time, the question “Does Ukraine 
Have a History?” raised by American professor Mark von Hagen finally had an affirmative answer and nation- 
al grand-narrative started to integrate the history of the national minorities in World War II. The Euromaidan, 
the annexation of the Crimea and the Russian aggression in the East of Ukraine fastened the process of the 
formation of the Ukrainian political nation. 

The perception of the Holocaust in Ukraine was the following: from the marginal subject not included 
in the Ukrainian historical narrative of the Second World War to its integration into the Ukrainian history. 
The integration process is still in progress, causing a lot of discussions about the participation of Ukrainians 
and their national liberation movement in the “final solution” which are the basis of the Ukrainian —Jewish 
dialogue of reconciliation. 

The realization of an inclusive project of the Babyn Yar memorial meets the requirements of the now- 
adays Ukrainian concept of World War I - “the Ukrainians divided stateless nation’, where nation is used 
in political meaning and includes all citizens of the former Ukrainian SSR regardless of their ethnic origin. 
At present, this concept of the Second World War is actively promoted by the state and NGOs. However, it 
should be understood that the main debate about the painful past of the Ukrainian-Jewish relation has only 
began. Without the consensus, the realization of any project of Babyn Yar memorial complex will cause harsh 
debates. 


De-Mythologizing Bandera: 
Towards a Scholarly History of the Ukrainian 
Nationalist Movement 


Stepan Bandera (1909-59), the leader of the radical Ukrainian na- 
tionalist movement, is, perhaps, the most controversial figure in the 
history of Ukraine. One has only to compare the titles of some of his 
biographies, Stepan Bandera—Symbol of Revolutionary Determina- 
tion, by Petro Mirchuk;' Stepan Bandera—a Life Dedicated to Free- 
dom, by Mykola Posivnych;? and, finally, Stepan Bandera: The Life 
and Afterlife of a Ukrainian Nationalist: Fascism, Genocide, and Cult 
by Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, published by ibidem in 2014.3 In this 
collection of review essays, we use Rossolinski-Liebe’s recent book 
as a departure point for a wider discussion on the current state of 
the historiography on Bandera and on Ukraine’s recent past more 
broadly. 

Who was Stepan Bandera: an uncompromising revolutionary, 
a freedom fighter, or a fascist and an ideologue of “genocidal nation- 
alism”? Not only historians, but also ordinary Ukrainians diverge 
radically in their answers to this question. As opinion polls demon- 
strate, of all historical figures about whom respondents are asked, 
Bandera divides Ukrainians most of all (the figures who most unite 
Ukrainians in negative attitudes are Vladimir Putin and Joseph Sta- 
lin).4 

The style and the content of the Ukrainian debates on Ban- 
dera resemble the Russian polemics of the 1860s about the hero of 


1 Petro Mirchuk, Stepan Bandera—symvol revoliutsiinoii bezkompromisovosty, 
2nd ed. (New York and Toronto: Orhanizatsiia Oborony Chotyriokh Svobid 
Ukrainy, 1992). 

2 Mykola Posivnych, Stepan Bandera—zhyttia, prysviachene svobodi (Toronto 
and L’viv: Litopys UPA, 2008). 

3 Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, Stepan Bandera: The Life and Afterlife of a Ukrain- 
ian Nationalist: Fascism, Genocide, and Cult (Stuttgart: ibidem, 2014). 

4 “Nostalgia for the Soviet Union and the Attitude to Particular Personalities”, 
Rating Group Ukraine, 5 May 2014, http://ratinggroup.ua/en/research/ukr 
aine/nostalgiya_po_sssr_i_otnoshenie_k_otdelnym_lichnostyam.html (ac- 
cessed 30 November 2015). 
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Ivan Turgenev’s Fathers and Sons, the essence of which one critic 
summaries as follows: “Is Mr Turgenev’s Bazarov a caricature that 
should be ridiculed, or is he an ideal that should be emulated?”> In 
the same way, contemporary debates about Bandera and his associ- 
ates are mostly confined to the question whether they were fascist 
criminals who should be branded with shame, or national heroes to 
whom monuments should be erected and whose example should 
serve for the education of today’s youth. 

In other words, a war of two historical myths is being waged 
(or a war between myth and anti-myth) with the characteristic bi- 
nary opposition of light and darkness, with no gray in between. In 
the mythologized historical consciousness, Stepan Bandera, his Or- 
ganization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) and the Ukrainian In- 
surgent Army (UPA) are either placed on the totally light or the 
completely dark side; there is no middle ground. 

The book by Rossolinski-Liebe that is the subject of discus- 
sion in the current issue takes the debate on Bandera to a new and 
more academic level. As noted by one of the reviewers, Yuri Rad- 
chenko, this book is the first academic biography of Bandera, and 
that is the greatest achievement of its author. At the same time, it 
continues and develops the tradition of historiography of the OUN 
that aims at “exposing” its darker side. Over several hundred pages 
the author argues that Bandera and his OUN were not actors in the 
national liberation movement, but rather fascists, racists, and or- 
ganizers of mass killings of civilians. However, unlike previous jour- 
nalistic attacks on Bandera, his followers and activities, Rossolinski- 
Liebe’s book has a solid foundation in theory and archival sources, 
meaning that the apologists of the leader of the OUN will no longer 
be able to simply dismiss it as a piece of “anti-Ukrainian propa- 
ganda”. 

In this introduction I will not analyze in detail the contents of 
the book, as this has been done meticulously elsewhere in this issue 


5 Dmitrii Ivanovich Pisarev, “Posmotrim!” (1865), available at 
http://az.lib.ru/p/pisarew_d/text_1865_posmotrim.shtml (accessed 30 Novem- 
ber 2015). 
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by André Hartel and Yuri Radchenko. | shall focus on just one fun- 
damental question that forms the main point of my differences with 
both the author and the reviewers. 

Both Rossolinski-Liebe and the two reviewers agree on the 
characterization of the OUN as a fascist movement and, subse- 
quently, of Bandera as a fascist leader. Indeed, in the late 1930s and 
early 1940s the OUN had much in common with the fascist move- 
ments. Certainly, the concept of “Ukrainian fascism” has a right to 
exist as one possible explanatory scheme, since it undoubtedly offers 
plausible explanations for certain facts. 

A certain methodological reservation must be made here. 
When we claim that this or that political movement was fascist, we 
do not reveal its “true” nature, but simply use a chosen typological 
scheme in order to place the movement under investigation in a 
comparative context. Thus, those who consider the OUN to be a fas- 
cist organization therefore suggest that a) we will understand the 
ideology and practices of the OUN better if we compare it with the 
Italian National Fascist Party, the National Socialist German Work- 
ers’ Party, the Romanian Legion of the Archangel Michael, etc., than 
with the political movements of any other type; b) we will under- 
stand the phenomenon of fascism better, if, in addition to the above 
organizations, we also include in our analysis the OUN. 

In my view, both of these assumptions are misleading. The 
OUN’s ideology and practices do correspond to some interpreta- 
tions within the framework of the theory of “generic fascism”, yet 
these are all based on the study of ultra-nationalist movements in 
nation-states. Serving as it does to elide the fundamental differences 
between the nationalist movements of nations with and without 
states, the concept of “Ukrainian fascism” ultimately generates more 
theoretical and practical problems than it helps to solve. According 
to this logic, using the framework of fascism, one would have to con- 
struct a subcategory of “national liberationist fascism”, which would 
seem to be a contradiction in terms. 

Rossolinski-Liebe apparently senses this logical contradic- 
tion, as he consistently uses scare quotes for phrases such as “liber- 
ation movement” and “liberation struggle” in relation to the OUN 
and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. Thus, for example, he writes that 
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the “liberation struggle’ or ‘liberation war’ practiced by the OUN 
and UPA could not have been liberation because it was not neces- 
sary to kill several thousand civilians to liberate Ukraine” (p. 541). 
Yet in fact there is no reason why atrocities against civilians should 
necessarily preclude the recognition of the OUN as a national liber- 
ation movement. Such practices were more often the rule than the 
exception in the history of twentieth-century national liberation 
movements, and in this respect the OUN was fairly typical. 

Historian John-Paul Himka’s approach is more consistent, as 
he does not consider the national liberationist nature of the move- 
ment to be an obstacle to recognizing it as fascist. He asks a rhetor- 
ical question: “Does the fact that OUN was also a national liberation 
movement make it not fascist? The Ustashe was also a national lib- 
eration movement—was it too not fascist? The Viet Cong was a na- 
tional liberation movement—was it therefore not communist?”® 

In other words, according to Himka, a national liberation 
struggle can be combined with any ideology, including fascism. In- 
deed, certain well-known historical national liberation movements 
adopted liberal, conservative, socialist, communist, and other doc- 
trines. Does this mean that the national liberation struggle is in- 
nately un-ideological? Such a claim would suggest that nationalism 
is not an ideology. However, nationalism is an ideology, albeit of a 
kind different to liberalism, communism, and so on. Unlike the lat- 
ter, nationalism in itself does not contain a vision of the future socio- 
economic and political system. It focuses on achieving and main- 
taining the “autonomy, unity, and identity” of the population that is 
considered to be a “nation”.’ Therefore, in order to be a fully-fledged 
ideology, able to mobilize the masses, nationalism must borrow el- 
ements from other social and political doctrines. Through this pro- 
cess combinations are formed such as liberal, conservative, or so- 
cialist nationalism, national-communism, etc. 


6 — John-Paul Himka, “The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and the Ukrain- 
ian Insurgent Army: Unwelcome Elements of an Identity Project”, Ab Imperio, 
no. 4 (2010): 87. 

7 Anthony D. Smith, Nationalism: Theory, Ideology, History, 2nd ed. (Cambridge: 
Polity, 2010), 9. 
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However, unlike liberalism or communism, fascism itselfis an 
extreme form of nationalism (Rossolinski-Liebe partially agrees with 
this, although his explanation of the relationship between these 
concepts (pp. 33-34) is not distinguished by clarity or consistency). 
Therefore, when considering the relationship between fascism and 
national liberation movements, an internal typology of nationalism 
should be taken into account, in particular the division of national- 
isms into those of stateless nations and nations with a state. The 
former group considers the national revival as, first of all, the over- 
coming of oppression, and the creation of one’s own state; for the 
latter group, the national revival means the strengthening of the 
state, filling it with “real” national content, and sometimes also the 
cleansing of the national community of “hostile” elements, external 
expansion, imperialism, and national messianism. Undoubtedly, the 
first type of nationalism can turn into the second. Yet the abstract 
and theoretical arguments about what the state will be like acquire 
practical significance only after the first task of achieving the state 
has been fulfilled. When we employ the term “fascism” for national- 
ist movements of nations with and without states, we elide the im- 
portant differences between them. 

Rossolinski-Liebe not only rejects the classification of the 
Ukrainian nationalist movement as national-liberationist, but also 
spurns the much more neutral term “integral nationalism”, which, 
starting with John A. Armstrong’s 1955 monograph,’ has been widely 
adopted in the historiography as a label for the OUN’s ideology. Ros- 
solinski-Liebe puts forward two main arguments justifying his posi- 
tion here: 


First, neither did the OUN use the term “integral nationalism,” nor did it 
identify itself with the ideology of integral nationalism. Second, the OUN 
and its leaders did not claim the “traditional hereditary monarchy” and a 


John A. Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism, 1939-1945 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955); idem, Ukrainian Nationalism, 2nd ed. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press 1963; reprint, Littleton, CO: Ukrainian Academic Press, 
1980); 3rd. ed. (Englewood, CO: Ukrainian Academic Press, 1990). See also: 
idem, “Collaborationism in World War II: The Integral Nationalist Variant in 
Eastern Europe,” Journal of Modern History, 40, no. 3 (1968): 396-410. 
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number of other features typical of integral nationalism, as did Maurras, the 
father of this ideology (p. 25). 


Even if the first statement were accurate, it would be difficult 
to consider it a compelling argument. After all, the fact that mem- 
bers of the OUN did not call themselves fascists and even officially 
objected to this term does not prevent Rossolinski-Liebe from label- 
ing them as such. In any case, in actual fact the author is mistaken: 
the OUN activists, albeit infrequently, did use the term “integral na- 
tionalism” to define their ideology—Iulian Vassyian did so in 1928,? 
for example, and so did the newspaper Nash Klych (Our Call) in 
1933.° The OUN’s detractors from the Ukrainian Catholic camp also 
used the term (in a negative sense).” 

Rossolinski-Liebe’s second objection is equally unconvincing, 
since the concept of “integral nationalism’, which was introduced 
into academic usage by Carlton J. H. Hayes,” has long ceased to be 
associated with monarchism in the style of Charles Maurras. Its 
meaning as used by Hayes and Armstrong is essentially synonymous 
with the concept of “ultranationalism”, which Rossolinski-Liebe, fol- 
lowing Roger Griffin and Stanley G. Payne, includes in his list of the 
criteria for fascism (pp. 29-30, 33).2 

While I do not reject the concept of “Ukrainian fascism” out 
of hand, I would argue that this is not the most accurate or useful 
description for the OUN and Bandera. Instead, I propose that they 


9 Ju. Vassyian, “Do holovnykh zasad natsionalizmu”, Rozbudova Natsii, 1 (1928), 
ch. 2, p. 40; reprinted in Oleh Protsenko, Vasyl’ Lisovyi (eds.), Natsionalizm: 
Antolohiia (Kyiv: Smoloskyp, 2000), 206. 

0 S$. O., “Soiuznyky bol’shevyzmu”, Nash Klych, 14 May 1933, p. 3. It is possible that 
the cryptonym “S. O.” was used by Bandera’s close ally, Yaroslav Stets’ko. 

4 “Borot’ba z neistnuiuchymy nebezpekamy”, Meta, 26 March 1933, p. 1. 

2 Carlton J. H. Hayes, The Historical Evolution of Modern Nationalism, 3rd ed. 
(New York: Russell and Russell, 1968), 164-224. 

3 See Roger Griffin, “Introduction”, in World Fascism: a Historical Encyclopedia, 
vol.1, eds. Cyprian P. Blamiers with Paul Jackson (Santa Barbara, CA: ABC- 
CLIO, 2006), p. 2; Andreas Umland, “Zhirinovskii as a Fascist: Palingenetic Ul- 
tra-Nationalism and the Emergence of the Liberal-Democratic Party of Russia 
in 1992-93”, Forum ftir osteuropdische Ideen- und Zeitgeschichte, 14, no. 2 (2010): 
195. 
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be viewed as instances of what I call ustashism.'4 That is, they should 
be viewed in the context of the revolutionary ultranationalist (inte- 
gral-nationalist) movements of stateless nations, such as the Croa- 
tian UstaSa (before 1941), the radical wing of Hlinka’s Slovak People’s 
Party (before 1939) or the Internal Macedonian Revolutionary Or- 
ganization. Movements of this type had certain features in common 
with fascism, but their primary aim was not reorganization of an ex- 
isting state according to totalitarian principles, but the creation of a 
new state, using all available means, including terror, to this end. 
The history of the UstaSe movement shows that if the conditions are 
“favorable”, ustashism can evolve into real fascism. This did not 
eventuate in the Ukrainian case because the Nazis dispersed 
Stets’ko’s government and imprisoned Bandera and other leaders of 
the OUN in 1941, thereby preventing a repeat of the Croatian sce- 
nario in Ukraine. 

It should be emphasized that the radical ethnic nationalism 
of the OUN, although it differed from fascism, was not more hu- 
mane or less prone to violence. This is evidenced time and again by 
Rossolinski-Liebe’s findings, which describe in detail the mass vio- 
lence the OUN and the UPA perpetrated in relation to Poles, Jews 
and Ukrainians during the war, although this had no direct relation 
to Bandera, who at this time was imprisoned in a German concen- 
tration camp. Therefore, André Hartel is right when he writes below 
that: 


While ongoing debates about the differences and similarities between 
Ukrainian radical nationalism and e. g. German National Socialism or other 
fascist movements might be fruitful for the general conceptual delineation 
between nationalism, ultranationalism, and fascism, they should not lead to 
a relativization of the inhumane, xenophobic, and totalitarian character and 
policies of the OUN/UPA before and during the Second World War. 


On the other hand, one cannot reduce the activity of the OUN 
and UPA only to xenophobia and totalitarianism, forgetting about 


4 For further info see Oleksandr Zaitsev, “Fascism or Ustashism? Ukrainian Inte- 
gral Nationalism in Comparative Perspective, 1920s-1930s”, Communist and 
Post-Communist Studies, 48, nos. 2-3 (June-September 2015): 183-193. 
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their lasting struggle against the even more inhumane and totalitar- 
ian Soviet regime, which for most participants was a struggle for 
freedom. 

The main problem with Rossolinski-Liebe’s arguments is not 
the fact that he considers the OUN and Bandera to be fascists—such 
an explanatory diagram may have a certain heuristic value— but ra- 
ther that his a priori scheme often prevails over his facts. I do not 
agree with Yuri Radchenko when he criticizes Rossolinski-Liebe be- 
low for having failed to use this or that source. In fact, the source 
base of the book is more than sufficient, and in any case covering all 
possible sources on such a broad topic is simply impossible. What 
matters is how the historian uses his sources while selecting and in- 
terpreting the facts. 

As I have argued elsewhere, a conscientious historian must 
take into account not only those facts that support his working hy- 
pothesis, but also the ones that do not.’> Unfortunately, Rossolinski- 
Liebe is not always sufficiently scrupulous in observing this rule. At 
times the text reads as though he were consciously or unconsciously 
adjusting the facts to fit into an a priori scheme of “fascism”, “racism” 
and “genocidal nationalism”. He rightly points to the elements of 
racism in certain brochures written by OUN members, yet he ig- 
nores the criticism of Nazi racism which appears in a number of 
other texts, in particular, in the official OUN publication, Rozbudova 
Natsii.© He sees fascism everywhere, even in the greeting “Glory to 
Ukraine!”, groundlessly attributing its invention to a small and little- 
known Ukrainian Union of Fascists (pp. 34, 563), when in actual fact 
it had been widespread back in the time of the Ukrainian Revolution 
of 1917-20,"7 that is, several years before the formation of the Union 


5 See further my forthcoming review of Rossolinski-Liebe’s book in European His- 
tory Quarterly. 

© Tevhen Onats’kyi, “Ideol’ogichni i taktychni rozkhodzennia mizh fashyzmom i 
natsional-sotsializmom”, Rozbudova Natsii, nos 5/6 (1934): 142-149; idem, “Kul’t 
uspikhu”, Rozbudova Natsii, nos. 7/8 (1934): 162-169. See also V. Obukhovych 
[Stepan Okhrymovych], “Vid vydavtsiv” [a foreword to the translation of the 
extracts from Hitler’s Mein Kampf], Tsentral’nyi derzhavnyi arkhiv vyshchykh 
orhaniv vlady ta Upravlinnia Ukrainy, f. 3833, op. 2, spr. 40, ark. 3. 

7 See for example Sviatoslav Shramchenko, “Liniinyi korabel’-drednavt Chorno- 
mors’koi Flioty ‘Volia’: Istorychnyi narys”, Litopys Chervonoi Kalyny, XI, no. 5 
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of Ukrainian Fascists. Citing documentary sources, he uses the 
translation “totalitarian power of the Ukrainian nation” (p. 181), even 
though the word “totalitarian” is not present in the original, which 
instead refers to the “sovereign, indivisible, total [povna] power of 
the Ukrainian people”.** Contradicting his own declaration in the 
Introduction, where he states that “the study does not suggest that 
all Ukrainians who were in the OUN or UPA were fascists or radical 
nationalists” (p. 48), in later chapters the author often depicts the 
OUN as an ideological monolith, which it was not. Fascism, Nazism, 
anti-Semitism, totalitarianism, terror had both their supporters and 
critics in the ranks of the organization, yet the author carefully cites 
only the supporters. 

However, the demand for complete objectivity is a utopian 
one: it is simply unachievable for a single researcher. As Karl Popper 
wrote, “science and scientific objectivity do not (and cannot) result 
from the attempts of an individual scientist to be ‘objective’, but 
from the friendly-hostile co-operation of many scientists. Scientific 
objectivity can be described as the inter-subjectivity of scientific 
method”.’? This is also a fair statement in relation to history as a 
“critical human science”.?° That is why the “friendly-hostile” discus- 
sion of the different interpretations of the phenomenon of Bandera 
in an academic environment is necessary if we are to move towards 
a more accurate account of the history of Ukrainian nationalism. 

Yet the Bandera problem also has significance that goes far 
beyond academic debates. It is important for understanding the cur- 
rent problems and the possible scenarios for the future development 
of Ukrainian society. Times of revolution and social transformation 


(1939): 7; Vsevolod Petriv, Viis’*kovo-istorychni pratsi. Spomyny (Kyiv: Polihraf- 
knyha, 2002), 556-7, 603; Iurii Horlis-Hors’kyi, Kholodnyi lar: Dokumental’nyi 
roman, 10" ed. (Kyiv and Drohobych: Vidrodzhennia, 2008), 31. 

% ~— Orest Dziuban (ed.), Ukrains’ke derzhavotvorennia: Akt 30 chervnia 1941: 
Zbirnyk dokumentiv i materialiv (Lviv and Kyiv: Piramida, 2001), 25. 

9 Karl R. Popper, Open Society and Its Enemies (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton 
University Press, 2013), 424. 

20 Jo Guldi and David Armitage, The History Manifesto (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2014). 
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always produce a process that Hayden White calls “retrospective an- 
cestral constitution”.” This process consists in society’s rejection of 
the old “ancestry” and choosing of new “ideal ancestors”, whose ac- 
tivity they consider a model for the present and for the building of 
an ideal future. A similar process has been taking place in Ukraine, 
starting with the time of perebudova (perestroika) and the collapse 
of the USSR, and the Euromaidan has given it a new impetus. 
Ukrainian society is getting rid of the old, Soviet-imperial “ancestry”, 
and establishing (or reviving) an alternative “ancestry”. This has 
been and continues to be associated mainly with the carriers of (real 
or imagined) democratic traditions: from the Zaporizhzhian Cos- 
sacks to the Soviet-era dissidents. However, with the aggravation of 
the problem of geopolitical and civilizational choice (with Europe or 
with Russia?), the nationalists and historians associated with them 
are attempting with ever greater persistence to impose their own list 
of “ideal ancestors” on Ukrainians, with Bandera, the OUN and UPA 
most prominent among them. At the same time, they do not under- 
stand, or do not wish to understand, that such an “ancestry” severely 
impedes not only integration into the European Union, but also the 
consolidation of the Ukrainian nation. 

In his exclusive emphasis on the “fascist”, “racist” and “geno- 
cidal” nature of the Banderite movement, and his complete denial 
of the presence of liberationist and democratic elements within it, 
Rossolinski-Liebe goes to the other extreme. Yet he is certainly right 
to argue that the cult of Bandera, which is currently prevalent in 
western Ukraine, is an important factor that has prevented Ukrain- 
ians from critically reassessing their history. Ukraine needs a radical 
demythologization and desacralization of its past, and the first aca- 
demic biography of Stepan Bandera, for all its shortcomings, will 
surely contribute to this, at least through encouraging broad aca- 
demic and public discussions of the kind featured here in this jour- 
nal. 

Oleksandr Zaitsev 
Ukrainian Catholic University, L’viv 


21 Hayden White, The Fiction of Narrative: Essays in History, Literature, and The- 
ory, 1957-2007 (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2010), 132-5. 
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Bandera’s Tempting Shadow: The Problematic 
History of Ukrainian Radical Nationalism in 
the Wake of the Maidan 


Gregorz Rossolinski-Liebe’s biography of Stepan Bandera, the leader 
(“Providnyk”) of the “Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists” 
(OUN/OUN-B) from 1940-59, arrives at a time when debates about 
Ukrainian nation-building, the legitimate role of the Ukrainian state 
in writing a “national historical narrative”, and finally the appropri- 
ate reference points for such a narrative in Ukraine’s uneasy history 
have taken on international significance.’ Ukraine’s current post- 
revolutionary context and the war against Russian-supported sepa- 
ratism have provoked Ukrainian elites and the general public alike 
to sharpen the historical image of a “political nation” trying to finally 
find itself. In such a violent and unstable environment, the tempta- 
tion to resort to and highlight the more radical phases, actors, and 
organizations of a nation’s history—an understatement in the case 
of Bandera and the OUN, as Rossolifski-Liebe’s study demon- 
strates—is understandably big. Therefore, any such deep and genu- 
ine scholarly contribution to the study of the history of Ukrainian 
nationalism should be warmly welcomed by Ukrainian and interna- 
tional audiences. 

The book is as much a biography of Bandera as it is a history 
of Ukrainian nationalism and its main institutional proponents in 
the 1930s and 1940s. It furthermore covers Bandera’s “afterlife” be- 
yond his assassination in 1959 and discusses the considerable impact 
of his “personal cult” on post-Soviet Ukraine’s political culture. After 
introducing Bandera’s life prior to his assumption of a leading posi- 
tion in the OUN, the author discusses the role of two crucial trials 
during the early 1930s, which in many ways became the origin of the 


1 See for example the letter by many renowned international and Ukrainian his- 
torians and other scholars asking President Petro Poroshenko not to sign the 
“De-Communization Laws” of 9 April 2015, and the subsequent scholarly debate 
at krytyka.com, available at: http://krytyka.com/en/articles/open-letter-schol- 
ars-and-experts-ukraine-re-so-called-anti-communist-law. 
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“Bandera cult”. In the second part, Rossolinski-Liebe provides a de- 
tailed account of the “Ukrainian National Revolution” initiated by 
the OUN simultaneously with the German attack on the Soviet Un- 
ion in 1941, whose final aim was the creation of a totalitarian and 
monoethnic Ukrainian state. The latter part of this chapter and the 
chapter following it focus on the systematic extermination of Poles 
and Jews in Eastern Galicia and Volhynia during the Second World 
War and discuss the pivotal role of both the OUN and UPA in the 
organization and legitimization of genocide. This longer section 
concludes with a chapter on the brutal war between Ukrainian na- 
tionalists and the Soviets after 1944, which resulted in tens of thou- 
sands of dead on both sides and around 200 ooo deported Ukraini- 
ans by the mid-1950s. The third part of the book studies Bandera and 
the cult around him from four different perspectives: his personal 
life, beliefs, and politics up to his assassination; his role in Soviet 
propaganda; the growing “Providnyk”-cult, especially in the dias- 
pora community, after his death; and the impact the OUN leader 
and the ideology of his movement have had on post-Soviet Ukraine. 


The “Providnyk” and the Individual’s Role in History 


While it is generally a difficult task to assess an individual’s histori- 
cal contribution, the question of Bandera’s agency when it comes to 
OUN “homeland” activities in the 1930s and 1940s is especially diffi- 
cult to answer. Because the “Providnyk” spent almost the entire pe- 
riod under study in prisons, camps, under home arrest abroad, or in 
exile, his impact, especially on terrorist activities and ethnic vio- 
lence, requires extensive explanation and a discussion of what are 
often highly subjective sources. Yet Rossolinski-Liebe manages to 
demonstrate how Bandera’s early fascination for fascism and the 
radicalism with which he promoted a racially “pure” Ukrainian state 
(from p. 106) led to his justification of mass murder for the sake of 
“liberating” the Ukrainian nation at the L'viv trial in 1936 (p. 159), 
and to the ultimate call for systematic ethnic violence against “Mus- 
covites, Poles, and Jews” in a crucial 1941 document entitled “The 
Struggle and Activities of the OUN in Wartime’ (p. 181). Notwith- 
standing those legal facts, Rossolifski-Liebe rightly argues that the 
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“moral, ethical and political responsibility” weighs more heavily in 
Bandera’s case, especially considering that he never condemned or 
even regretted the results of his “Ukrainian National Revolution” (p. 
239). 

Another crucial factor supporting an interpretation of Ban- 
dera as a key historical actor with a strong influence on the OUN 
movement is the considerable “cult” which apparently elevated the 
“Providnyk” to the status of an almost superhuman being in the eyes 
of his followers (p. 98). The cultish adoration of the OUN leader 
seems to have its roots especially in his charismatic behavior at the 
Warsaw and L'viv trials and in the narrative of Bandera’s “suffering 
for the national liberation” in prisons abroad (p. 285), an episode 
which tends to be somewhat exaggerated by his followers. The “cult” 
but also the special conditions of arrest mostly granted to Bandera 
during the war provided him with almost unchallenged authority 
and ample opportunity to continue to exert leadership and to com- 
municate with his subordinates throughout this period. The cult 
even went so far as to claim that, after the end of the Second World 
War, the “Providnyk” was still able to use his aura to deceive West- 
ern security agencies about his then waning influence and thereby 
gain their considerable financial and informational support (from p. 
330). From 1944 onwards even Soviet propaganda contributed to an 
equation between Ukrainian nationalism and the “banderovtsy” (p. 
405), and thus helped to reinforce the cult. 


Cleaning Up All Myths: the OUN’s Ideology and Systematic 
Ethnic Violence 


The central contribution of the book is however the deep study, ev- 
idence, and coherent interpretation Rossolinski-Liebe provides on 
the mass atrocities committed by members of the OUN-B, the UPA 
(Ukrainian Insurgent Army), and other Ukrainian radical nationalist 
and paramilitary formations during the Second World War. Because 
OUN and UPA veterans, Bandera himself, and also many Ukrainian 
and even international historians have managed and manage to the 
present day to negate the atrocities and portray the actors as morally 
and politically unassailable “fighters for freedom and liberation” (see 
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Chapter 10), such an informed clean-up is still deeply necessary and 
timely. Systematic ethnic violence, especially against Jews and Poles, 
Rossolinski-Liebe argues, was well prepared ideologically by the 
OUN/OUN-B. Following its main ideological “spin-doctors”, Dmy- 
tro Dontsov and Mykola Stsybors’ky, the “OUN actively put the anti- 
Semitic components of the ideology of Ukrainian nationalism into 
practice” (p. 81) and programmatically prepared a fascist totalitarian 
dictatorship with rights granted to “ethnic Ukrainians alone” (p. 83). 

In 1941, the OUN, with its “National Ukrainian Revolution’, 
began to implement its program of the ethnic cleansing of Ukrainian 
territory, supported by factors such as the German attack on the So- 
viet Union and the Nazis’ own genocidal plans, but also the preced- 
ing NKVD terror against ethnic Ukrainians. Rossolifski-Liebe con- 
vincingly demonstrates how Ukrainian militia, “established and co- 
ordinated” by the OUN-B (p. 200), and other OUN-dominated for- 
mations such as the “Nachtigall batallion” systematically killed Jews 
in “well-organized” pogroms and mobilized the Ukrainian popula- 
tion to take part (pp. 212-13). Although Rossolinski-Liebe mainly has 
to rely on hitherto neglected testimonies of Jewish, Polish, and 
Ukrainian survivors to prove his claims, there are also plenty of of- 
ficial documents demonstrating how Ukrainian radical nationalists 
wanted to “solve” the “Jewish problem” (p. 218). This also holds true 
for the deliberate ethnic cleansing of Poles in Eastern Galicia and 
especially Volhynia from 1943 on, when “(...) the UPA was the army 
that the OUN-leaders expected to ‘cleanse’ the Ukrainian race” (p. 
268). While it is also acknowledged that Polish formations were en- 
gaged in a considerable amount of anti-Ukrainian atrocities at the 
time, the author convincingly shows how the OUN and UPA had 
learned from the Germans’ genocidal actions how to “annihilate an 
entire ethnic group in a relatively short time” (p. 260) and used the 
same practices to systematically kill between 70 000 and 100 000 
Poles by 1945 (p. 271). In short, Bandera and his movement longed 
as much for the implementation of a completely inhumane, totali- 
tarian, and racist order as they did for Ukrainian national liberation. 
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Ukrainian Radical Nationalism in Comparative Perspective 


On that basis, the author also makes considerable efforts to explain 
the fascination of many Ukrainians with the “Bandera cult” right up 
to the present day. Especially for the growing but also very diverse 
Ukrainian diaspora after the war, the “Providnyk” and the memory 
of the OUN and UPA’s fight for “national liberation” seem to have 
become necessary symbolic and cultish objects for preserving a 
sense of unity and durability during the Cold War (Rossoliriski- 
Liebe calls them “charismatic communities”, p. 416). Yet, the ques- 
tion remains how much of the contemporary defense and even ad- 
miration of many ordinary Ukrainians and Ukrainian historians for 
Bandera and the OUN/UPA is acceptable. An answer to this ques- 
tion can only be found by analyzing Ukrainian radical nationalism 
in the larger context of other European ultranationalist and fascist 
movements of the inter-war and war periods and by reflecting on 
the historical memory of all Ukrainians. 

There are indeed some points one should consider before 
equating Ukrainian radical nationalism too easily with both German 
National Socialism and Italian Fascism. First, the special ferocity and 
growing fanaticism of Ukrainian radical nationalism during the in- 
ter-war and war periods become more explicable if one considers 
the specific experiences of Ukrainians during the 1930s: the famine 
caused by Stalin’s collectivization, Polish discrimination, and the 
NKVD terror and deportations. It is also an established fact that the 
Western Ukrainian lands had been the heart of what Timothy 
Snyder famously called the “bloodlands”, where reciprocal ethnic 
cleansing and genocide led to almost entire de-humanization on all 
sides during the Second World War.” Second, while German and 
Italian fascisms were revolutionary movements aiming at a total re- 
organization of existing states, Ukrainian radical nationalism was 
first of all about acquiring statehood—a claim which was moreover 
violently opposed by Poles, Soviets, and also Germans.? Finally, 


2 See Timothy Snyder, Bloodlands. Europe Between Hitler and Stalin (New York: 
Basic Books, 2012). 

3 Some scholars claim that the lack of a Ukrainian state distinguishes the 
OUN/UPA from fascism and fascist movements of the inter-war and war period 
and allows a classification of it as “Ustashism” instead. See Oleksandr Zaitsev, 
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Ukrainian radical nationalism was, as Rossolifski-Liebe repeatedly 
points out, a Western Ukrainian phenomenon (pp. 243-44). Ukrain- 
ians from Central and Eastern Ukraine, who shared the cruel “camp- 
like” reality of the “Reichskommissariat Ukraine” during the Second 
World War,‘ did not sympathize with the OUN and were occasion- 
ally even targets of its terror. 

Therefore, it seems hardly appropriate to simply equate the 
OUN, which was and is understood by many Ukrainians first of all 
as a national liberation movement, with the Nazis. Nor is it appro- 
priate to expect Ukrainians today to apply the same “Tdatervolk” 
(“Nation of Perpetrators”) attitude to themselves as for example the 
Germans do. However, it speaks volumes about the treatment of his- 
tory in present-day Ukraine when even a “liberal group” of contem- 
porary Ukrainian historians tends to “romanticize” OUN-UPA vio- 
lence and/or sees Bandera and his movement solely in the perspec- 
tive of the country’s ongoing fight for sovereignty (see the discussion 
from p. 519).5 The ideological and political similarities of the 
OUN/UPA to fascist movements of the time are still too obvious to 
warrant such an interpretation. Notwithstanding the OUN’s prior 
quest for national liberation, neither its most important ideologists 
nor Bandera himself ever left any doubt that a future Ukrainian state 
should be a totalitarian dictatorship based on fascist principles.° For 
those aims, ethnic cleansing and genocide were seen as legitimate 
means by the “Providnyk” and the rest of the OUN/UPA leadership. 
Consequently, while ongoing debates? about the differences and 
similarities between Ukrainian radical nationalism and e.g. German 


“Fascism or Ustashism? Ukrainian Integral Nationalism in Comparative Per- 
spective, 1920s-1930s”, Communist and Post-Communist Studies (2015, in press). 

4 See Karel Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair. Life and Death in Ukraine Under Nazi 
Rule (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2004). 

5 On this contested issue see further Yuri Radchenko’s review in this issue. 

6 The OUN leadership “democratized” its official program only after it became 
clear that Germany would lose the war and that the fate of the movement and 
a future Ukrainian state would depend on the Western allies instead. However, 
as Rossolinski-Liebe demonstrates, these changes were mostly of a pseudo-na- 
ture, while Bandera in particular seems to have never distanced himself from 
his inter-war and wartime convictions; see pp. 264-65 and 346. 

7 See for example Zaitsev, “Fascism or Ustashism”, and Alexander J. Motyl, “On Na- 
tionalism and Fascism, Part One”, World Affairs Journal, 10 June 2013, http://world 
affairsjournal.org/blog/alexander-j-motyl/nationalism-and-fascism-part-1. 
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National Socialism or other fascist movements might be fruitful for 
the general conceptual delineation between nationalism, ultrana- 
tionalism, and fascism, they should not lead to a relativization of the 
inhumane, xenophobic, and totalitarian character and policies of 
the OUN/UPA before and during the Second World War. 


Bandera, the OUN and Post-Maidan Ukraine 


Almost inevitably, Rossolinski-Liebe’s book is also a valuable contri- 
bution to debates among political scientists interested in post-Mai- 
dan Ukraine, in the increasingly heterogeneous development of the 
post-Soviet space, and in the still highly interconnected politics of 
memory and identity formation of the region. For example, it raises 
the question of the degree to which contemporary Ukrainian voters 
are still attracted by radical right-wing ideologies and parties such 
as the Svoboda Party,® or how Ukrainian nationalist debates were 
affected by the experience of independence in 1991, by the transfor- 
mation of the modern Ukrainian state ever since, and finally by the 
war against Russian-supported separatism since 2014.9 What value 
system lies behind the now supposedly more consolidated political 
nation, and how does it perceive its neighbors? Moreover, it is dis- 
turbing to see how much Rossoliniski-Liebe’s reflections on the sig- 
nificance of propaganda and counter-propaganda in the inter-war 
and war periods have in common with the propaganda or “media 
wars’ carried out by Russian or pro-Russian and to some degree pro- 
Ukrainian officials and media-outlets of the present.’° What are the 


8 Based on survey data, Lena Bustikova for example argues that the pre-2014 sup- 
port for Svoboda was a result mostly of voters’ fears related to the character of 
the Ukrainian state under the Yanukovych regime and of economic threats, ra- 
ther than of distinguished ideological positions. See Lena Bustikova, “Voting, 
Identity and Security Threats in Ukraine: Who supports the Ukrainian ‘Svo- 
boda’ Party?”, Communist and Post-Communist Studies (2015, in press). 

9 Here, Ivan Gomza has lately made a contribution, whose methodology and ap- 
proach could also be used for an analysis of the Ukrainian nationalist movement 
after 1991 or the war in the Donbass. See Ivan Gomza, “The Elusive Proteus: A 
Study in Ideological Morphology of the Organization of Ukrainian National- 
ists”, Communist and Post-Communist Studies (2015, in press). 

0 See e.g. the related contributions in the first issue of this journal devoted to 
“The Russian Media and the War in Ukraine”. 
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medium- and long-term political consequences of war propaganda, 
and how successful are current civil-society-led projects and cam- 
paigns to counter propaganda and establish a liberal and ethically 
committed media space? Finally, what role will the history of 
Ukrainian nationalism and specifically Bandera and the OUN play 
in the understandable endeavor of Ukraine’s post-Maidan govern- 
ment and society to sharpen the historical image and memory of the 
nation? 

While studies conducted by Rossolifski-Liebe and other 
scholars have generally called into question the standard Ukrainian 
image of Bandera and the OUN as “fighters for national liberation’, 
there is another major reason why the “Providnyk” and his move- 
ment are not suitable reference points for any national historical 
narrative: there is still hardly any other topic which is so divisive 
between Western and Eastern Ukrainians as radical Ukrainian na- 
tionalism or Bandera and the OUN.” While it is almost unavoidable 
under current Ukrainian circumstances that history should be ex- 
cessively used for political purposes, acting politicians should be 
aware of how much damage playing with the “national card” will do 
to the apparently newly found national consensus. Although it is 
true that the Ukrainian political nation seems to extend much fur- 
ther geographically than many observers thought before 2014, this 
consensus surely does not include a shared interpretation of 
Ukraine’s past. Yet, with his signature under the controversial “De- 
Communization Laws” of 9 April this year,” current President Po- 
roshenko unfortunately missed an opportunity to separate historical 
debates from contemporary politics and risks making the country’s 
history a divisive issue again. 

André Hartel 
Friedrich Schiller University of Jena 


u See e.g. Ivan Katchanovski, “Terrorists or National Heroes? Politics and Percep- 
tions of the OUN and the UPA in Ukraine”, Communist and Post-Communist 
Studies (2015, in press). 

2 Poroshenko signed the “De-Communization Laws” on 15 May 2015, under: 
http://www. rferl.org/content/ukraine-poroshenko-decommunization- 
law/27019045.html. 
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From Staryi Uhryniv to Munich: The First 
Scholarly Biography of Stepan Bandera‘ 


The thought that Ukrainian society is still far from a scholarly dis- 
cussion on the role of the figure of Stepan Bandera in the history of 
Ukraine and Eastern Europe struck me yet again during a visit to 
Lviv in April 2015. During my stay, I made a return visit to the 
“Prison on Lonts’kyi Street” Museum, with the aim of finding out 
whether the exposition there had changed at all since my last visit 
in summer 2010. A quick survey of the museum revealed that little 
had changed, but I did happen upon an event being held in the same 
building: the launching ofa brochure by Mykola Posivnych devoted 
to the life of Stepan Bandera.' The author’s talk ran for roughly an 
hour and was mostly hagiographical in nature. Posivnych failed even 
to touch upon the problem of the OUN’s participation in crimes 
against Jews, Poles, and Ukrainians who did not share their views. 
Moreover, judging by the questions from the floor following the 
presentation, the audience gathered there fully supported this ver- 
sion of Bandera’s biography. In response to my questions about the 
anti-Semitic component in the OUN’s ideology, Posivnych, and sev- 
eral individuals from the audience, cited “arguments” and “sources” 
that remained on the methodological level of debates from back in 
1991. 


This text is an expanded and revised version of an article originally published 
on the Ukraina Moderna site under the title “Vid staroho Uhryniva do Miunk- 
hena: istoriia ta spadok. Persha naukova biohrafia Stepana Bandery”, 16 May 
2015, http://uamoderna.com/md/radchenko-bandera-biography-review. It is 
based on research enabled by the support of the L. Dennis and Susan R. Shapiro 
Fellowship (Center for Advanced Holocaust Studies, United States Holocaust 
Memorial Museum), the European Holocaust Research Infrastructure Fellow- 
ship (Zentrum fiir Holocaust-Studien, Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte, Munich, Ger- 
many), the Petro Jacyk Visiting Fellowship and the Anne Tanenbaum Centre 
for Jewish Studies (CJS) Visiting Fellowship at University of Toronto, as well as 
a stipend from the German Historical Institute in Warsaw. I am grateful to Per 
Anders Rudling, Yaroslav Hrystak, and John-Paul Himka, for valuable advice 
during the writing of this article. 

1 Prezentatsiia knyhy Mykoly Posivnycha “Stepan Bandera” v “Tiurmi na 
Lonts’koho”, 5 April 2015, http://prostir.museum/ua/event/3075. 
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Unfortunately, despite all the political, historical, and pseudo- 
historical discussions over the past quarter of a century following 
the fall of communism in Ukraine, not a single(!) scholarly biog- 
raphy of Stepan Bandera has ever been written in Ukraine. As the 
saying goes, nature abhors a vacuum, and so it is foreign scholars 
who have taken up the study of Bandera’s biography. This study by 
Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, a post-doctoral fellow at the Berlin Free 
University, published in 2014 in Stuttgart, is a case in point. This 
book comprises the author’s doctoral dissertation. While I have a 
complicated personal attitude towards the author as a speaker/lec- 
turer,” he is to be commended for undertaking the first ever attempt 
at a scholarly biography of Bandera, as well as an analysis of the his- 
torical memory of Bandera in the Ukrainian diaspora and in inde- 
pendent Ukraine. When I received this book by post in January this 
year, the first thing that struck me was its size. The book is 652 pages 
long, and 559 of these comprise solid text. Even by German scholarly 
standards, Rossolinski-Liebe has produced “a weighty tome”. 

Both a quick glance and a careful reading of the book will con- 
firm that Rossolinski-Liebe has examined a large volume of archival 
sources, and that he is clearly also very well-versed in the historiog- 
raphy, not only in English, German, and Polish, but also in Ukrain- 
ian and Russian. In the course of researching the book, the author 
worked in German, Polish, Ukrainian, US, Canadian, and British ar- 
chives. At the same time, there are some important gaps here when 
it comes to archival research. For example, while Rossolinski-Liebe 
did conduct archival work in Kiev, he nevertheless did not utilize 
documents from the OUN Archive, which contains a large number 
of Melnykite documents, including those devoted to the 1920s-40s. 
Although the book does contain references to the Provincial Ar- 
chives of Alberta, Rossolinski-Liebe did not (at least, according to 
the book’s references) work in many of the Canadian archives hold- 
ing useful information for researchers on this topic. Of course, it 
would be impossible for one individual to cover all of Canada’s ar- 
chives, especially given that documents connected to the Ukrainian 


2 See further Yuri Radchenko, “Pro ukrains’kyi “radykal’nyi natsionalizm’, 
“fashyzm”, “natsional-bil’shovyzm” ta kul’turu dyskusii”, Ukraina Moderna, 
http://uamoderna.com/blogy/yurij-radchenko/liebe-bandera. 
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diaspora are dispersed widely across the expanses of that huge coun- 
try and the travel costs that this would entail. This being said, ma- 
terials in the Peter Potichnyj Collection on Insurgency and Counter- 
Insurgency in Ukraine, which is held in the Thomas Fisher Rare 
Books Library (Toronto)3 or the “Oseredok” Ukrainian Cultural and 
Educational Center archive (Winnipeg)* could have shed additional 
light on the questions raised by Rossolinski-Liebe in this book. 

While Rossolinski-Liebe’s book does contain references to 
“oral history” materials, he has made scant use of this type of sources 
here. For example, the author ignores almost entirely the Shoah 
Foundation database and the collection of interviews conducted by 
Patrick Desbois’ team at Yahad-In Unum. The Shoah Foundation 
database comprises a collection of interviews with Jews who lived 
through the Holocaust, and also with the Righteous Among the Na- 
tions. It was created in the 1990s, but in many respects it is invalua- 
ble when it comes to studying the OUN’s attitude towards Jews. The 
Yahad-In Unum collection is made up of interviews with non-Jewish 
witnesses of the Holocaust. These sources mostly comprise eyewit- 
ness accounts recorded in the late 2000s. It is a widely known fact 
that the majority of “Ukrainian” eyewitness accounts of the events 
of the summer of 1941 in Galicia and Volhynia deny the occurrence 
of pogroms or the participation of OUN-created structures in any 
such actions. Sources from this collection sometimes yield very use- 
ful data for researchers. For example, one Melnykite asserted that a 
pogrom did take place in L'viv in the summer of 1941, but, and this 
is the interesting part, he attributed its execution not to the “Ukrain- 
ian People’s Militia” created by the government of Yaroslav Stets’ko, 
but to the “Nachtigall” battalion which was subordinate to the 
Abwehr.° Rossolinski-Liebe’s takes an uncritical approach to some 
“recollections” cited in the book, such as Yevgenii Nakonechnyi’s 
Shoa u L’vovi.° The author of this book was ten years old in 1941, and 
it is very likely that he based these “recollections” on family narra- 
tives rather than his own experience and its interpretation. 


http://www .library.utoronto.ca/fisher/collections/findaids/potichnyj.pdf. 
http://www.ukrainianwinnipeg.ca/oseredok/. 

United States Holocaust Memorial Museum (USHMM), RG-50.589.0187.01.01. 
Yevhen Nakonechnyi, “Shoa” u L’vovi: spogady (Lviv: Piramida, 2006), 286 pp. 
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Rossolinski-Liebe’s book is divided into ten chapters. The au- 
thor analyzes the history of the Ukrainian radical right during the 
interwar period, Bandera’s political development, the “Ukrainian 
national revolution” of 1941, the OUN’s crimes during the war, Ban- 
dera’s post-war activities, and the Bandera cult in the Ukrainian di- 
aspora and in independent Ukraine up until the end of President 
Viktor Yushchenko’s rule. Not all sections of the monograph are 
equally successful when it comes to originality of research and anal- 
ysis. The best is the fourth chapter, devoted to the events of the sum- 
mer of 1941, when the OUN made an attempt at realizing the idea of 
“Ukrainian national revolution” and, collaborating with the Ger- 
mans and taking part in pogroms of Jews, tried to create their own 
state. The least successful is the fifth chapter, in which Rossolinski- 
Liebe attempts to analyze the events of 1941-43, when Bandera was 
no longer in Ukraine. Particularly unsuccessful are the parts of the 
monograph devoted to the crimes perpetrated by OUN military for- 
mations against Poles and Jews. In these sections the author mostly 
cites other scholars and offers no original analysis of the events un- 
der discussion. 

Characteristic of Rossolinski-Liebe’s texts and statements is a 
disrespectful attitude towards studies of the history of the OUN pro- 
duced in Ukraine or by Ukrainians. His monograph on Bandera dis- 
plays similar tendencies. The book includes quite a long introduc- 
tion setting out the metholodological, conceptual, terminological 
and theoretical framework. On pages 26-33 Rossolinski-Liebe ana- 
lyzes the highly politicized issue of the correlation between the 
OUN’s ideology and European fascism. It is telling that here the au- 
thor cites many scholars of nationalism (including scholars from 
Eastern Europe), but makes no mention whatsoever, for example, of 
the discussion between Oleksandr Zaitsev and Taras Kurylo con- 
ducted in the liberal L’viv internet publication Zakhid.net.” Judging 
by his bibliography, Rossolinski-Liebe is familiar with Zaitsev’s 


7 Taras Kurylo, “Shche raz pro OUN ta fashyzm”, Zaxid.net, 15 March 2012, 
http://zaxid.net/home/showSingleNews.do?shhe_raz_pro_oun_ta_fashizm&ob- 
jectId=1250264; Oleksandr Zaitsev, “OUN i fashyzm: sim tez do dyskusii’, 
Zaxid.net, 30 March 2012, http://zaxid.net/home/showSingleNews.do?oun_i_fa 
shizm_sim_tez_do_diskusiyi&objectId=1251429. 
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monograph on the history of the Ukrainian radical right during the 
interwar period. In this book, which is based on years of work in a 
range of archives and libraries, Zaitsev set out his theory that there 
exists a specific type of integral nationalism, which he calls “Ustash- 
ism”, and which has the capacity to be transformed into “fully- 
fledged” fascism upon creation of an independent state. This is an 
original if problematic idea,® but what is indicative here is the fact 
that Rossolinski-Liebe does not engage with this valuable research 
and the debates taking place in Ukraine. 

I have criticized Rossolinski-Liebe elsewhere for a failure to 
formulate clear definitions when employing terms such as “fascism”, 
“Ukrainian radical nationalism”, and “Ukrainian fascism”.? Here, in 
writing, the author defines his terms more clearly than he has done 
during oral presentations of his work. But the monograph does also 
contain terms that remain undefined. Thus, for example, in the in- 
troduction Rossolinski-Liebe writes of the need to distinguish be- 
tween “conservative or military regimes like Antonescu’s, Horthy’s 
or Pitsudski’s, and fascist regimes like Mussolini’s Italy and Hitler’s 
Germany, and also regimes, which at times were fascist but in the 
long term combined national-conservatism with fascism, like 
Franco’s and Salazar’s” (my emphasis—YR) (p. 33). From the text it 
is unclear what exactly Rossolinski-Liebe means by the term “na- 
tional-conservatism” or which political parties represented and rep- 
resent it, in the author’s view. What the author means by “Ukrainian 
genocidal nationalism” (p. 531) is likewise unclear. The author pro- 
vides no explanation of what is meant by this term. Is he referring 
to OUN ideology from 1929? Or 1941? Does he mean OUN-B or 
OUN-B? A similar lack of clarity is associated with his use of the 
phrase “fanatical and suicidal nationalism” (p. 532).’° 


8 For my critique of Zaitsev’s theory, see Yurii Radchenko, “Rassuzhdeniia nad 
knigoi Aleksandra Zaitseva Ukrainskii integral’nyi natsionalizm ili Ukrainskie 
pravye radikaly v kontekste epokhi’, Forum noveishei vostochnoevropeiskoi is- 
torii i kul’tury. Russkoe izdanie, no. 2 (2014), http://www1.ku-eichstaett.de/ 
ZIMOS/forum/inhaltruss22.html. 

9g _ Radchenko, “Pro ukrains’kyi ‘radykal’nyi natsionalizm”. 

10 Certain terms are discussed in more detail by the author elsewhere: G. Ros- 
solinski-Liebe, “The Fascist Kernel of Ukrainian Genocidal Nationalism”, The 
Carl Beck Papers in Russian and Eastern European Studies, no. 2402 (May 2015). 
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The greater part of the book is devoted not so much to Ban- 
dera’s biography as to the history of the OUN-B, its ideology, and its 
political and military practices. For this reason the book’s title is not 
always a good fit for its content. For example, a large number of 
pages are devoted to the OUN’s ideology and to events in Ukraine 
in 1941-44, a period when Bandera was imprisoned by the Germans 
and hence unable to exert any influence on events in Ukraine. 

Paradoxically enough, at times Rossolinski-Liebe himself (ev- 
idently inadvertently) repeats the postulates and theses of OUN 
propaganda. It is a well known fact that one of the political and com- 
memorative rituals carried out by Ukrainians in interwar Poland was 
the digging up of graves or burial mounds of Ukrainian Sich Rifle- 
men. A wide range of political groups participated in such actions, 
from the OUN to the Communist Party of West Ukraine (the KPZU). 
Rossolinski-Liebe repeats the postwar version of these events set out 
by the Banderite “party historian” Petro Mirchuk and writes that it 
was precisely the OUN leaders who instructed their subordinates to 
create symbolic burial mounds even at sites where no Ukrainian sol- 
diers were buried (p. 101), not mentioning the participation in such 
actions of other groups. 

It remains an open question how strong the influence of bio- 
logical racism was on the pre-war OUN ideology. Rossolinski-Liebe 
asserts that “[i]Jn Ukrainian nationalism, racism and eugenics ap- 
peared in the context of purifying the Ukrainian nation, culture, and 
language of foreign—in particular, Polish, Russian and Jewish—in- 
fluences, in order to obtain a pure Ukrainian ‘race” (p. 111). It is not 
entirely clear whether Rossolinski-Liebe is referring here to the 
OUN or to a broader context. As I see it, racism penetrated more 
deeply not the OUN ideology but the world-view ideals of the Na- 
tional Unity Front (FNYe) headed by Dmytro Paliiv. Reichsfthrer- 
SS Heinrich Himmler in his speech to German officers of the SS “Ga- 
lician” division on 1 February 1944 asserted that the FNYe “was very 
close to national-socialism in its worldview”." One of the famous 
propagandists of racial anti-Semitism on the pages of the FNYe 


n_Yad Vashem Archives, M 53. F.N.274 (Central State Archive of the Chief Institu- 
tions of Power in Ukraine). P.8. 
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newspaper Peremoha was Rostyslav Yendyk, whose works were even 
translated into German in the Third Reich.” It is interesting to note 
that after the war Yendyk attempted to defend a post-doctoral work 
on “The Anthropological Structure of Ukraine with Comments on 
the Paleo-Anthropology of Eastern Europe” at the Ukrainian Free 
University in Munich, where representatives of the Melnykite and 
Banderite OUN were influential. Among the authors of positive ap- 
praisals of Yendyk’s work was the “leading race researcher” of the 
now defunct Third Reich, Hans Giinther. Some of the reviewers crit- 
icized Yendyk’s “study” for “the presence of a large number of factual 
errors’, while one reviewer wrote that “the author is a fanatical rac- 
ist”.3 As a result the work was not successfully defended. What is 
noteworthy, however, is the fact that it was considered and that one 
of the Third Reich’s chief “race researchers” was brought in as an 
expert consultant. 

Rossolinski-Liebe pays a good deal of attention in the book to 
the Second Great Congress held in Krakow on 31 March-1 April 1941 
(pp. 176-81). This Congress formalized the differentiation of OUN-B 
as a separate organization and passed a series of resolutions which, 
in the author’s opinion, comprised a decisive step towards fascism 
on the part of the political group of Stepan Bandera’s supporters. 
The political course adopted by OUN-B in April 1941 was totalitar- 
ian, xenophobic (and anti-Semitic) and differed little from fascist 
programs adopted elsewhere in Eastern Europe at the time. What is 
interesting is the fact that the Resolution passed by the Great Con- 
gress did not include any pro-Hitler slogans. But the situation here 
is not a straightforward one. In the lead-up to the Great Congress 
OUN-B created a Political Commission, comprising Stepan 
Len’kavs’kyi as head, together with members Ivan Mitrynha, Borys 
Levyts’kyi, Lev Rebet and Vasyl’ Ryvak. The Commission, like the 
OUN-B leadership, included those who were in favor of including in 
the program a point “on full solidarity with national-socialist Ger- 
many” and who tried to make it “identical” with the ideology of the 
NSDAP. We do not know with certainty who the supporters of this 


2 Arkhiv Ukrains’koho Vil’noho Universitetu, Fond Rostyslava Yendyka. 
3 Ibid. 
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program were or what Bandera’s position was at the time, but ac- 
cording to Levyts’kyi’s testimony, Mitrynha and Len’kavs’kyi, known 
for their anti-Semitic statements,'* spoke out against including pro- 
Hitler points in the OUN-B program."* 

Rossolinski-Liebe also analyzes a document entitled “The 
Struggle and Activities of the OUN in Wartime”, which essentially 
became the program of what the organization’s leadership called the 
“Ukrainian National Revolution”. The program was actively put into 
practice in the summer of 1941 on the territory of Galicia and 
Volhynia and (in part) later also on the territory of Transdnipro 
Ukraine. Rossolinski-Liebe, like the majority of historians taking a 
critical approach to the OUN’s heritage, cites large extracts from this 
text, in which Jews are depicted as an “enemy” ethno-religious group 
from the point of view of Ukrainians. In addition, the document 
states that “ethnic minorities” are divided into “friendly” (represent- 
atives of “enslaved peoples”) and “hostile” (“Russians, Poles, Jews”) 
(p. 181). It is telling that OUN-M also produced similar instructions 
on creating organs of self-government, police, propaganda, and col- 
laboration with the German army. Although anti-Semitic elements 
were characteristic of Melnykite propaganda throughout the entire 
war, it is telling that the hierarchy of “hostile” and “friendly” peoples 
and the attitude to be held towards them was spelt out more clearly 
by the Banderites.” 

Upon creating the Banderite Ukrainian National Government 
(UDP) Yaroslav Stets’ko brought several former members of Ukrain- 
ian parties into this government. Thus, former activists of the 
Ukrainian National Democratic Alliance (UNDO) Yulian 
Pavlykovs’kyi and Oleksandr Maritchak were formally members of 
the UDP.!” Rossolinski-Liebe comments on the inclusion of non- 
Banderites into the government as follows: “Such cooperation with 


4 Radchenko, “Pro ukrains’kyi ‘radykal’nyi natsionalizm”. 

5 “Natsional’nyi rukh pid chas Druhoi svitovoi viiny: interv’iu z B. Levyts’kym’, 
Dialohy, 1979. Chyslo 2. 14. 

6 Arkhiv OUN (Kyiv), F.1, op.1, spr. 266, ark. 1-4. 

7 Yaroslav Stets’ko, 30 chervnia 1941 r. - proholoshennia vidnovlenia derzhavnosti 
Ukrainy (Toronto, New York, London: Liha vyzvolennia Ukrainy, 1967), 226-27. 
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other parties or political camps was quite typical of some of the fas- 
cist movements, which needed to consolidate their power. The Na- 
tional Socialists, for example, cooperated with other political blocs, 
mainly with conservatives and national conservatives before they es- 
tablished their regime and eliminated other political parties” (p. 
217). This passage shows that Rossolinski-Liebe does not fully un- 
derstand the situation that had taken shape in Western Ukraine 
from 1939 to 1941. During the “accelerated” Sovietization underway 
in Galicia and Volhynia, as elsewhere throughout the territories 
“newly incorporated” by the USSR in 1939-40, all local political in- 
stitutions and parties that had been functioning prior to the Bolshe- 
viks’ arrivals were now destroyed. Therefore it is incorrect to com- 
pare the OUN’s actions after 1939 to Hitler and Mussolini’s cooper- 
ation with conservatives and other radical right-wing groups on the 
path to establishing dictatorship, because in 1941 the UNDO, for ex- 
ample, no longer existed as a structure. In precisely the same way in 
1944 the Banderites included into the Ukrainian Supreme Liberation 
Council (Ukrains’ka Holovna Vyzvol’na Rada, UHVR) on a purely for- 
mal basis several politicians who were non-members of the OUN-B. 
In his discussion on the “Ukrainian National Revolution” pe- 
riod, Rossolinski-Liebe describes the celebrations held in 
Stanistawow (now Ivano-Frankivsk) to mark “liberation from the 
Bolsheviks”. Here, Hungarian military servicemen took part in these 
events together with members of the OUN-B and the local popula- 
tion. The celebrations were accompanied not only by the slogans 
“Glory to Ukraine!”, “Glory to Stepan Bandera!”, and “Glory to Adolf 
Hitler!”, but also by slogans such as “Glory to the allied Hungarian 
army!”. Rossolinski-Liebe does not comment at all on the OUN’s co- 
operation with the Hungarian army in the context of the fact that 
among the slogans put forward by OUN-B in 1941 there were, in ad- 
dition to anti-Soviet, anti-Semitic, anti-Russian, and anti-Polish slo- 
gans, also anti-Hungarian ones. Thus, amongst the proclamations 
issued by the OUN-B’s Homeland Executive [Kraievyi provid] on 1 
July 1941 was the following exhortation: “People! Know! Your ene- 
mies are Moscow, Poland, Magyars, Jews—these are your enemies! 
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Destroy them!” This is particularly interesting in view of the fact 
that the Hungarian army had intervened and stopped several pog- 
roms in Western Ukraine (p. 236). 

Rossolinski-Liebe locates the “Ukrainian National Revolu- 
tion” geographically in Galicia and Volhynia, and chronologically in 
the summer of 1941. Consequently, the OUN’s activities in central, 
eastern and southern Ukraine are left outside the field of his study. 
Rossolinski-Liebe writes little about the OUN-M’s actions in central 
Ukraine (pp. 242-45) or about the Banderites’ service in the ranks of 
the Ukrainian auxiliary policy (pp. 256-60), and he does not touch 
at all on the topic of the participation of members of “expedition 
groups” in the creation of police and self-government organs in east 
and south Ukraine. In some cities of east Ukraine Banderites were 
so well entrenched in police and self-government organs that they 
remained in place there until the end of the German occupation. 
True, it was necessary for them to conceal their party affiliation (this 
applies to the Banderites from autumn 1941, and the Melnykites 
from winter 1941-42). 

The UPA’s participation in the extermination of the Jews re- 
mains one of the most problematic and politicized issues in this his- 
tory. In his study Rossolinski-Liebe cites a large number of testimo- 
nies of Jewish Holocaust survivors, materials from postwar trials, 
and German documents indicating the participation of armed for- 
mations of Banderites in the persecution and murder of Jews in the 
1943-44 period (pp. 275-76). There is no doubt that the Banderite 
UPA took part in such actions, and that in 1944 it killed “its own” 
Jewish doctors because the Security Service (SB) suspected them of 
sympathizing with the Soviet regime. It is significant that for the 
Ukrainian rebels who initiated the struggle against the Germans, 
Jews remained ideological enemies. In 1943 one cadet from the UPA 
officers’ school noted that Jews should be considered “agents of 
Moscow imperialism, once tsarist, and now proletarian, but all the 
same first we must beat the moskali, and then any remaining Jews 


8 OUN u 1941 rotsi (Kyiv: Instytut istorii Ukrainy, 2006), 261. 
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[nedobytkiv]”.9 Jews were exterminated in the same way by Polish 
and sometimes also by Soviet partisans. The problem is that in their 
testimony, the Jews who survived attacks by Ukrainian partisans dif- 
fer in how they identify the attackers. Holocaust survivors called the 
armed attackers “banderivtsy”, “bul’bivtsy”, or simply “Ukrainians”. 
This is very similar to the way in which, when describing the events 
of 1941, Jews call the pogromists (including “Ukrainian national mi- 
litia” personnel) not “ounivtsy” or “banderivtsy”, but simply “Ukrain- 
ian nationalists”, or more often, “Ukrainians”. Consequently, for 
scholars using Jewish recollections, it is difficult to identify any 
group of perpetrators precisely as Banderites, Melnykites, bul’bivtsy, 
or simply criminal elements. 

In his analysis of the mass killings by the UPA of the Poles and 
Jews who had survived persecution by the Germans and collabora- 
tionists in Volhynia in 1943-44, Rossolinski-Liebe offers four factors 
facilitating this: “first, to the social and political situation of Ukrain- 
ians in the interwar period or even before; second, to the military 
aims and strategies of the UPA; third, the tone that the Nazi occu- 
pation and Nazi ideology had set; and fourth, the fact that there was 
no strong administration in these territories at a time when the front 
was changing” (pp. 279-80). Of course, all these factors played a role 
in influencing events. At the same time, however, Rossolinski-Liebe 
ignores the factor of the accelerated “Sovietization” of Volhynia in 
the 1939-41 period, when the Bolsheviks brought to the region their 
methods of rule and of struggle against real and imagined enemies 
of their regime, important elements of which were repressions, de- 
portations, forced nationalization of property, and the killing of 
prison inmates during the retreat of the summer of 1941. 

Rossolinski-Liebe does mention the Ukrainians who helped 
Jews and Poles during the period of German occupation. Thus, he 
writes of the 2,472 Ukrainians awarded the status of Righteous 
among the Nations by Yad Vashem (p. 280). It is significant that 
among them was OUN-B activist Fedir Vovk. During the German 
occupation Vovk saved a Jewish family. We know that several UPA 


9 Archiwum Akt Nowych, Archiwum Wiktora Poliszczuka, Sign.153 (Dokumenty 
dotyczace OUN-UPA z zawodu Centralnego Panstwowego Archiwum 
Wyzszych Organow Wladzy w Kijowe, Kserokopie), 186-87. 
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detachments hid Jews, who went on to survive the war.”° The author 
provides no commentary on this “other” side of events. This issue 
presents historians with a great many questions. How many mem- 
bers of the OUN and UPA took part not only in exterminating, but 
also in saving Jews? If there were such cases, then whose initiative 
was this: that of the individual, or the local leadership? What were 
the motivations? We know that Wehrmacht soldiers and NSDAP 
members also saved Jews during the war; Oskar Schindler is the clas- 
sic example. The lack of research on this topic encourages specula- 
tions “from the other side”, when OUN supporters use what were 
essentially isolated and exceptional cases of OUN rescues of Jews in 
an attempt to deny the anti-Semitic nature of the OUN during the 
war. This tendency is exemplified by the position of Volodymyr Vi- 
atrovych, who takes the case of Fedir Vovk and uses it to try to prove 
that the views of this one member of the OUN were shared by prac- 
tically all members of the party.” Often even moderate organiza- 
tions in Ukraine adhere to a similar position on this issue. On one 
occasion, during my visit to Ukraine in winter 2015, a Ukrainian lib- 
eral nationalist organization in Kharkiv invited me to give a lecture 
on my research. At the time I was writing an article on the biography 
of a Melnykite who had joined Einsatzgruppe D during the war and 
took part in the murder of Jews in Ukraine and Russia, as well as in 
“anti-partisan actions” in Belarus. I drafted an abstract and sent it to 
the organizers. They in turn informed me that “one must bear in 
mind” that “this kind of presentation” could be used by pro-Russian 
activists in Kharkiv, and that one needed to “balance” the theme by 
including discussion of how OUN members saved Jews. I replied 
that I had not encountered any such cases in the course of my pro- 
fessional study of the primary sources, and cancelled my lecture. 


20 -Yakiv Suslens’ky, Spravzhni heroi (Kyiv: Instytut natsional’nykh vidnosyn i 
politolohii Akademii nauk Ukrainy, 1993), 14-15; Mandyk Khasman - evrei z UPA 
(siuzhet TVi za 02.02.2012), http://www.youtube.com/watch?v=qKm_aySS8oY. 

2 Volodymyr Viatrovych, “Istoriia z hryfom ‘Sekretno’: Fedir Vovk - ukrains’kyi 
natsionalyst ta  pravednyk narodiv’, TSN, 7 February 2013, 
http://tsn.ua/analitika/fedir-vovk-ukrayinskiy-nacionalist-ta-pravednik-narod 
iv-svitu-281088.html. 
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Rossolinski-Liebe also discusses the OUN-B program adopted 
at the Great Congress in August 1943 (pp. 262-65). This program, as 
is well known, was an attempt for propaganda purposes to depart 
from fascist ideology and to break free of the ideological quagmire 
and trap which was dragging all the European radical right down to 
the bottom of a fraternal grave in the deep swamp together with 
Hitler and the Third Reich. Rossolinski-Liebe asserts that this re- 
nunciation of the “Fihrerprinzip”, national discrimination, anti- 
Semitism, and left-wing rhetoric in the economic sphere, was an at- 
tempt to smooth over relations with Great Britain and the United 
States (p. 265). It is well known, at the same time, that this “democ- 
ratization” was merely a propaganda move undertaken against the 
backdrop of the extermination of the Polish population of Volhynia 
and of the Jews who had survived the attacks carried out by Nazis 
and their collaborators. But the difficulties that the OUN members 
themselves had with this program, especially when it comes to “solv- 
ing the Jewish question”, is shown very well by a secret discussion 
between Dmytro Dontsov and Iosyp Pozychaniuk that took place in 
1944. Dontsov, while he was never an OUN member, had always 
been an authority for Banderites. This is how Dontsov was described 
in a 1973 obituary by Volodymyr Makar, a member of the OUN-B 
and of the UHVR General Secretariat of Foreign Affairs: 


[A] great Human Being, who already in his lifetime earned the honorable 
rank of creator of Ukrainian spirituality, of a new worldview... the creator of 
revolutionary Ukrainian nationalism. 


...[T]his was one of the greatest, epochal figures of the Ukrainian nation, on 
a par with Taras Shevchenko, Ivan Franko, Lesia Ukrainka, who—like the 
ancient prophets of old—were seized by a great fanatical faith in the Truth 
of Ukraine and her inevitable victory. 


For sixty years—two complete generations—Dmytro Dontsov formed the 
spirituality of the Ukrainian people and the Ukrainian nation.?” 


22 Thomas Fisher Rare Book Library (Toronto, Canada), The Peter J. Potichnyj Col- 
lection on Insurgency and Counter-Insurgency in Ukraine, Box 66, Folder 
“Dmytro Dontsov’. 
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Until the end of his life Bandera conducted a correspondence 
with the author of Natsionalizm. Three years before his death he 
wrote to Dontsov at Easter: “Permit me to send you warm wishes on 
the holiday of Christ’s Resurrection—[to wish you] joyful celebra- 
tions and a regathering of strength for continued irreplaceable work 
in preparing our people for the national Resurrection”.”3 Before the 
war, Dontsov’s works, which praised Hitler, Mussolini, Degrelle and 
Franco, were read enthusiastically by members of the radical right 
in Western Ukraine. Dontsov adhered to a radical anti-Semitic po- 
sition. He called the left-wing liberals, his political opponents, “de- 
fenders of yid democracy” and “shabesgoi”.”* It is significant that 
Dontsov remained a person who hated Jews and equated them with 
Bolshevism even after the war. In a letter to a banderite on 22 June 
1950 he commented on how in Montreal a Ukrainian football team 
had played a match against a Jewish team, and criticized OUN-B 
member Serbin for “calling on young people to play with the Bolshe- 
vik-yids”. According to Dontsov, “the Ukrainians beat the yids up in 
that match, but then the yids beat up two Ukrainians, alleged ‘Hit- 
lerites’... yid and communist pamphlets were distributed at that 
match”.?5 

Pozychaniuk represented the moderate left wing of the OUN, 
but his attitude to Jews was also highly problematic. He was thirty 
years younger than Dontsov and had a completely different life ex- 
perience. After graduating from Nizhyn Pedagogical Institute Pozy- 
chaniuk joined the Komsomol. He lived for a long period in Moscow 
and Leningrad. In 1940 he was sent to L’viv University, which had 
already been Ukrainianized by this point. It was at this time that 
Pozychaniuk underwent some kind of ideological break. He made 
contact with the OUN underground, and was personally acquainted 
with Bandera. When the German troops entered L’viv he joined the 
OUN expedition groups and headed for the East, where he was ar- 
rested and sent first to Krakow, and then to Auschwitz together with 
a group of 1440 OUN members. The circumstances of his liberation 
from Auschwitz are not quite clear. According to one version, “the 


23. Libraries and Archives Canada, MG 331, D 130, Vol 5, S. Bandera. 
24 Biblioteka Narodowa, Archiwum Dmytra Doncowa (1883-1973), Mf. 80378. 
25 Libraries and Archives Canada, MG 31, D 130, Vol 3, G. Gabora. 
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Volhyniaks and Pozychaniuks managed to lie their way out of it in 
the interrogations and they were released”.”° It is unknown whether 
Pozychaniuk took part in the pogrom in L’viv in the summer of 1941, 
but there are testimonies indicating that even during the period 
when he cooperated with the Bolsheviks he still adhered to anti-Se- 
mitic views. As one of his friends put it, “Pozychaniuk, like all mem- 
bers of the Komsomol, had a negative attitude towards the ‘older 
brothers’—the Russians and the Jewish communists. Complaints 
were made against the Russian and Jewish instructors who were sent 
from other regions to work with the Ukrainians.”?7 

During a discussion in 1944 Dontsov accused the OUN of hav- 
ing passed a new program that resembled the Central Rada’s decla- 
ration during the 1917 Revolution. As an example, Dontsov read out 
that the OUN was “in favor of equal rights for yids”. He stated: “The 
program contains not a hint of Ukr[ainian] historical traditions, ei- 
ther social, national, or political, and this is not only the traditions 
of the Cossacks but also the recent traditions of the rebel movement 
of 1917-21 with their xenophobia against the interlopers from the 
north, anti-Semitism, religiosity, and private-property tenden- 
cies”.2® Even against the backdrop of the genocide unleashed against 
the Jews by the Nazis with their allies and collaborators, Dontsov 
wrote: “The mentality and politics of world Jewry is harmful for the 
Ukrainian nation and statehood. The struggle against Jewry is in the 
interests and the tradition of the Ukr[ainian] nation”.*9 Pozycha- 
niuk’s response to this recognized that “[t]hese ‘Comments’ were 
written ... by a person holding authority (indeed, to this day) in 
Ukrainian circles”,° and that it was only for this reason that he was 


26 Thomas Fisher Rare Book Library (Toronto, Canada), The Peter J. Potichnyj Col- 
lection on Insurgency and Counter-Insurgency in Ukraine, Box 86, Folder 
“Petro Dushyi’, Lyst Petra Baliia do “Litopysu UPA”, 5 August 1988. 

27, Thomas Fisher Rare Book Library (Toronto, Canada), The Peter J. Potichnyj Col- 
lection on Insurgency and Counter-Insurgency in Ukraine, Box 96, Folder 
‘Josyp Posichniuk”. 

28 “Materialy do dyskusii nad prohramoiu OUN (poshyrenniu ne pidliahaie)’, 
Arkhiv Vyzvol’noho Rukhu, http://avr.org.ua/index.php/viewDoc/10692/. 

29 Thid. 

3° Tid. 
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responding. In the response, Pozychaniuk at times completely re- 
jects the notion that there was a place for any discrimination on eth- 
nic or racial grounds in the new OUN program: “For us the enemy 
must be defined not by race, but by the degree of hostility to our 
ideas and by activeness of his activities against us”. But when it came 
to the “Jewish question” he had very specific views. He acknowl- 
edged that anti-Semitism was a constituent element of the OUN’s 
ideology, but argued that at this stage the anti-Jewish propaganda 
should be ceased: “despite all our traditions on the Jewish question, 
we should now depart from anti-Semitism to the maximum possible 
degree” .3! 

It is interesting to note that the Banderites succeeded in de- 
finitively “departing” from anti-Semitism in their propaganda only 
in 1944—at the time when this discussion was being carried out. For 
example, in 1944 a pamphlet entitled “Who are you dying for, broth- 
ers” and signed “Ukrainian rebels” was produced for Ukrainian Red 
Army soldiers. The pamphlet said, among other things, that Red 
Army soldiers were dying for “the new big world empire of blood- 
sucker-tsars, for the new tsardom of cannibal Stalin, for a clique, for 
the party, for fat-bellied, well-fed yid commissars, for the beloved 
NKVD, for the Kaganoviches, Molotovs, Litvinovs, Vyshinskys, and 
thousands of others, who, the expense of the people’s blood, of plun- 
dered property, cavort at banquets and make plans for building the 
new world empire”. In their personal correspondence the members 
of OUN-B, even while using leftist rhetoric, continued to exploit the 
old anti-Semitic stereotypes. Thus, on 6 December 1944, one OUN 
activist wrote to a friend that the “progressive call of the new human 
being” came “from the healthy soul of the Ukrainian worker and 
peasant. And not from the heads of yids [my emphasis—YR].* Even 
though Pozychaniuk did condemn the extermination of the Jews, he 
felt no sympathy for them whatsoever. For him, the ban on anti- 
Semitism was a kind of tactical move: “This doesn’t mean that we’re 


31 Thomas Fisher Rare Book Library (Toronto, Canada). The Peter J. Potichnyj Col- 
lection on Insurgency and Counter-Insurgency in Ukraine. Box 76. Folder “Un- 
derground Publications OUN (b)”. 

32 Thomas Fisher Rare Book Library (Toronto, Canada), The Peter J. Potichnyj Col- 
lection on Insurgency and Counter-Insurgency in Ukraine, Box 81. 
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in favor of Jewry... No. We are simply discarding that which cannot 
be used”. He went on to add the cynical phrase: “All the more so 
since today the Jewish problem no longer exists in Ukraine... After 
the German practice it’s hard (if not stupid) to play that card to- 
day”.33 

In his analysis of the image of Bandera and Banderites in So- 
viet propaganda Rossolinski-Liebe notes that it was precisely in 1947 
that a change took place in the terms used by Soviet propagandists 
to designate members of the OUN-B and Ukrainian rebels. If from 
1944 they had been called “Ukrainian-German nationalists”, from 
1947 they were referred to as “Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists”. 
Precisely at a time when the “Cold War” was gathering pace the So- 
viets were trying to identify the Ukrainian resistance with the de- 
fense of capitalism in the mass imagination. The author notes cor- 
rectly that it was precisely after this that the Ukrainian underground 
began to print on a mas scale literature in which the OUN and UPA 
were shown as democratic (almost left-wing) structures which had 
nothing in common with collaboration with Nazism or the extermi- 
nation of different ethnic groups; instead, they were knights who 
had fought all Ukraine’s enemies for her independence. The chief 
rebel author of such texts was Petro Fedun (Poltava). For Ros- 
solinski-Liebe all these declarations from the Ukrainian under- 
ground were mere propaganda with the aim of improving the UPA’s 
image at home and abroad. He does not analyze the contacts be- 
tween left-wing representatives of the Ukrainian emigration and the 
left wing of the Ukrainian underground after the Second World War 
or, for that matter, the left “deviations” in the OUN milieu.3+ These 
topics have in general received little scholarly attention. The news- 
paper Vpered, the organ of the left wing of the Ukrainian Revolu- 
tionary-Democratic Party (URDP) was published in Munich from 
1949 through 1959. The newspaper’s editors were very negatively dis- 
posed towards Bandera; they condemned the terror exercised by his 
supporters, called for the building of “democratic socialism”, and 
took a negative line on the Soviet socio-economic model. Articles 


33 “Materialy do dyskusii”. 
34 On Ivan Mitrynha’s left-wing group see: Radchenko, “Pro ukrains’kyi ‘rady- 
kal’nyi natsionalizm”. 
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appeared in Vpered in which authors supported the UPA’s struggle 
against the Bolsheviks, but at the same time, criticized Bandera as a 
totalitarian leader and a “reactionary”. One such publication as- 
serted that: 


Mr Bandera does not see the new truths. At a time when THERE [in 
Ukraine—YR] UHVR, UPA and SB are becoming independent of any politi- 
cal party, when even the OUN has a different ideological face and the brand 
“banderivtsy” looks like a historical misunderstanding—at the same time 
HERE [in West Germany—YR] Mr Bandera dictates from the tribune of the 
“vozhd”’ ideological formulas “obligatory for all’, gives orders to command- 
ers of military units, makes decisions on mandates which he has not issued 
and in the foreign press lowers the UPA to the role of his own personal 


army.3> 


Publications of UPA leftist propagandists such as Osyp Dia- 
kiv-Hornovyi appeared on the pages of Vpered.3° The fourth issue 
for 1950 is of great interest. The front page carried a message of sym- 
pathy from the URDP’s Central Committee and the Vpered editors 
in connection on the occasion of the death of UPA commander-in- 
chief Roman Shukhevych. It is difficult to say whether the left-wing 
publicists producing such texts had a clear understanding of who 
Shukhevych was, and whether they would have known for example 
about his participation in the “anti-partisan” actions in Belarus in 
1942. Two long letters were also published in this issue. The first was 
penned by one of the URDP’s founders, who was also leader of its 
left wing, Ivan Maistrenko, who wrote under the pseudonym “A. 
Babenko”. The author of the second letter was Petro Fedun (Pol- 
tava). On behalf of the URDP Central Committee it was reported 
that “correspondence with the Homeland [z Kraiem] is beginning a 
theoretical discussion, which will have large significance, both for 
the Homeland and for the emigration’”.2” In his letter, Maistrenko 
praises Poltava and Hornovyi: “The existence of the Ukrainian un- 
derground with views outlined in the books by O. Hornovyi and P. 
Poltava, is of exceptional significance not only from the perspective 


35 E.B., “Ukrains’ka natsional’na revolutsiia i natsionalistychna reaktsiia”, Vpered, 
no. 3 (1950). 

36 ~O. Hornovyi, “Nashe stanovishche do rosiis'koho narodu’, ibid. 

37, Povidomlennia TsK URDP, Vpered, no. 4 (1950). 
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of the Ukrainian cause, but also on the universal-historical scale”.3® 


He evaluated very highly the activities being carried out by the na- 
tionalists in Ukraine. At the same time, Maistrenko wished to clarify 
several points. The majority of Ukrainian right-wing radicals who 
had been oriented towards the fascist regimes of Europe up until the 
mid-1950s, had now begun to praise the Francoist system of rule in 
Spain. Therefore Maistrenko was interested in Poltava’s attitude to- 
wards “reactionary movements and tendencies (Franco, De Gaulle, 
Dewey, Churchill, etc.)”.39 He was also interested in Fedun’s attitude 
towards private property and the class struggle. But the main issue 
was what people like Hornovyi and Poltava thought about Bandera 
and Dontsov’s actions in the West. As we know, Bandera and Don- 
tsov had actively criticized the OUN’s 1943 program and the publi- 
cations being produced by Hornovyi and Poltava. According to 
Maistrenko, Dontsov was continuing “to orient the emigration to- 
wards fascist ideas”.4° 

Fedun’s response was very restrained and diplomatic, and 
avoided “unpleasant” issues. He did not raise the issue of attitudes 
towards right-wing postwar dictatorships, and he denied the fact 
that the OUN in Ukraine was moving across to Marxist positions 
and supporting class struggle. He said nothing about Dontsov, but 
did add a restrained aside on the conflict between Bandera and the 
leading rebels in the Homeland: 


We also believe that certain disagreements which have emerged between the 
OUN in Ukraine and ZCh OUN [Zakordonna chastyna or Foreign Branch of 
the OUN] are only a temporary phenomenon, caused for the most part by 
the isolation of both parts of the organization. All these disagreements—all 
of us in the Lands [na Zemliakh, i.e. lands populated by ethnic Ukrainians] 
believe and are striving towards this, on the foundation of the experience in 
The Lands, on the foundation of the OUN’s success in Ukraine, in the name 
of creating a Ukrainian nationalist movement as the most progressive and 
the most healthy, both on Ukrainian soil and on a broader scale.# 


38 Lyst Babenka, ibid. 

39 [bid. 

40 Tbid. 

4 Lyst P.M. Poltavy, ibid. 
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The letter closed with very warm words addressed at the left- 
ist emigration: 


From the field of the liberation battle in Ukraine I send a revolutionary greet- 
ing to you and your party! I wish you and all your friends great success in the 
name of the cause shared by all patriots—liberation of our Ukrainian peo- 
ple... oppressed for centuries. We would be glad to see members of your 
party alongside us in the struggle against the Muscovite-Bolshevik occupiers 
in the Ukrainian Lands.” 


Maistrenko wrote a commentary on this letter by Fedun. 
Maistrenko viewed Fedun’s similar position with regard to the con- 
flict between ZCh OUN and the nationalists in Ukraine as a positive 
tendency. In this publication he compared Bandera to Stalin: “Ban- 
dera’s misfortune lies in the fact that he, like his teacher Stalin, be- 
lieves more not in an idea, and not in an apparatus, not in ethics, 
but in tactics and cunning. One can be certain that this will lead 
Bandera where it led Stalin’.43 Describing Fedun’s position, 
Maistrenko admitted indirectly that the Banderite OUN was a fas- 
cist organization: 


The new generation of nationalists in Ukraine, raised on the ideas of the 
Homeland OUN, is moving further and further away from ZCh OUN. The 
liberation movement will have ever greater chances of success on all the 
Ukrainian lands together when it distances itself from everything on which 
the stamp of fascism still remains.44 


It is difficult to say now exactly how many people among the 
Ukrainian diaspora shared the views of the Vpered editors. Most 
likely this was a very small group. As we know, the Banderites dom- 
inated the political field of the postwar Ukrainian camps for dis- 
placed persons. Nevertheless, it is important to be aware that this 
position did exist. 

Rossolinski-Liebe devotes several pages of his monograph to 
the biography of the writer and pro-Soviet propagandist Yaroslav 


4 Ibid. 
#8 bid. 
44 [bid. 
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Halan (pp. 392-94). For the most part he has not used here new doc- 
uments which have the capacity to shed new light on the activities 
of this individual. It is significant that in the course of over twenty 
years of Ukrainian independence, not a single scholarly biography 
of this complex figure has been published. While Halan was glorified 
during the Soviet period, the situation looks highly ambiguous from 
the perspective of independence. Thus, in Galicia, for example, all 
plaques and street names bearing his name have been removed, 
while on the territory of central and eastern Ukraine they remain in 
place. It will be interesting to observe what happens to them in the 
context of the current government’s “decommunization”. Was Ha- 
lan always a Stalinist? Or was he broken by circumstances? It is es- 
pecially interesting in this context to note that Halan repeated the 
Banderite version of the beginning of the conflict between Ukraini- 
ans and Poles in Volhynia in 1943. He asserted that the extermina- 
tion of the Poles in Volhynia was a response to the persecution of 
Ukrainians in Pidlashshia. 

Rossolinski-Liebe also writes about the politicization and 
popularization of the term “banderivtsy” by Soviet propaganda or- 
gans: 


The word “Banderites” was an important component of the Soviet propa- 
ganda discourse, at least since 1944. All kinds of people who opposed Soviet 
policies in some way, or were accused of opposing them, could be classified 
as Banderites, especially if they had some sympathy for nationalism, or if 
they or their relatives were in the OUN or the UPA. The word “Banderites” 
had a very derogatory meaning and basically meant a traitor of the Ukrainian 
nation, a Nazi collaborator, a fascist, an enemy of the Soviet Union, a mur- 
derer with blood on his hands, or a spy for Western intelligence services. 
The word was frequently used to discredit anti-Soviet dissidents and other 
political opponents (pp. 402-3). 


It is interesting to note that in a different section of the text 
the author effectively uses the term “banderivtsy” as a synonym for 
“UPA soldiers”, although we know that, for example, the last UPA 
commander Vasyl!’ Kuk placed a ban on using the term for soldiers.*5 


45 Dmytriy Vvedeneev, Odisseya Vasiliya Kuka, Xfilespress, http://xfilespr 
ess.com/odisseya-vasiliy-kuk.aspx. 
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It is also significant that in the mass understanding, on the part of 
both Red Army soldiers and the local population, the Ukrainian na- 
tionalist resistance movement was not viewed as synonymous with 
“panderites” or linked to Bandera in 1944. The discourse did some- 
times feature the figure of Taras Borovets’ (Bul’ba), who was arrested 
by the Nazis in autumn 1943 and who had been an inmate of the 
Sachsenhausen concentration camp together with Bandera. In one 
UPA report from 1944, a meeting between a Red Army soldier and 
local peasants is described: “A Red Army soldier comes in and asks 
a woman: ‘Is Bul’ba here?’ The woman answers in the affirmative. 
There, under the bench. The startled Red Army soldier jumped up 
and a minute later calmed down after he found under the bench not 
the rebel Bul’ba, but potatoes” (in Ukrainian and Belarusian “bul’ba” 
means “potato”).*° 

Rossolinski-Liebe writes about the Spanish dictator Franco’s 
positive attitude towards Bandera after the war. The Caudillo even 
invited the Providnyk to visit him in Spain, but Bandera turned 
down the invitation after deciding to stay in Munich (p. 362). After 
the war Banderites often enjoyed friendly relations of this kind with 
radical right-wing and (post)fascist movements. For example, Yaro- 
slav Stets’ko was an acquaintance of the leader of the Romanian fas- 
cist and anti-Semitic “Iron Guard” Horia Sima, who lived in Spain 
after the war,‘ while his wife Slava Stets’ko maintained good rela- 
tions with the editor-in-chief of the neo-fascist journal Nation Eu- 
ropa, former SS-Sturmbannfithrer Arthur Ehrhardt.4* Rossolinski- 
Liebe writes that in December 1959 the pro-Banderite journal Homin 
Ukrainy printed a sorrowful text on the occasion of the death of the 
Ustaga leader Ante Paveli¢, referring to him as a “great patriot” and 
“fighter for independence” (p. 415). But in parallel to this, when they 
needed to show the victimized history of the Ukrainian radical right 
and of Ukrainians in general during World War I], circles close to 
the OUN-B published materials devoted to the crimes of the UstaSe 


46 Thomas Fisher Rare Book Library (Toronto, Canada), The Peter J. Potichnyj Col- 
lection on Insurgency and Counter-Insurgency in Ukraine, Box 75, Folder 
“Ukrainian Insurgency”. 

47 Libraries and Archives Canada, MG 31, D 130, Vol. 5, Yaroslav Stetsko. 

48 Libraries and Archives Canada, MG 31, D 130, Vol. 5, Nation Europe. 
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(including crimes against Ukrainians). Thus for example a collection 
of reminiscences and articles entitled In the Struggle for a Ukrainian 
State, which recounted the martyrology of OUN-B and OUN-M 
members during the war, also included a text by a Ukrainian priest 
from Yugoslavia, Yurii Myz’, who wrote of the death of several dozen 
Ukrainians in the Jasenovac concentration camp in 1944. Myz’ as- 
serted that: 


[t]he ideology taken on by the UstaSe was essentially identical to the Hit- 
lerite [ideology]. Once holding power in their hands, the UstaSe began to 
exterminate Jews, gypsies, and ... Serbs, of whom there was no small number 
on the territory of the NDH [the Independent State of Croatia established 
by the Usta3e —YR].49 


One of the methodological problems associated with Ros- 
solinski-Liebe’s work is the fact that he tends to see everything in 
“black-and-white” terms. For example, he calls the current director 
of the Ukrainian Institute of National Memory Volodymyr Via- 
trovych a “radical right historian” (p. 451), effectively placing him in 
the same category as another Ukrainian public-political figure, the 
former chief ideologue of the Svoboda Party, now an advisor to the 
head of the Ukrainian Security Service Yurii Mykhal’chyshyn, to 
whom part of the book is also devoted. Viatrovych and 
Mykhal’chyshyn both hold Ukrainian doctoral degrees, in history 
and political science respectively. On several occasions | have criti- 
cized Viatrovych as a propagandist and apologist for the OUN-B, 
who tries to pass himself off as an academic historian. At one point 
he even succeeded in receiving a stipend from the Harvard Ukrain- 
ian Research Institute, and he later he wrote a book about the 1943 
events in Volhynia which has been sharply criticized by various his- 
torians.5° Viatrovych is not considered a serious historian in the 


49 Roman Myz’, Ukraintsi gynuly tez v Iugoslavii. Yasenovats, V borot’bi za 
Ukrains’ku Dershavu. Essei, spogady, svidcheniya, litopysania, dokumenty Dru- 
goi svitovoi viiny (Winnipeg: Svitova liga ukrains’kikh politychnykh viazniv, 
1991), 918-19. 

5° = Grzegorz Motyka, “Neudachnaia kniga”, Ab Imperio, 17 June 2012, http://net.ab 
imperio.net/node/2570. 
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West, nor has he published his work in peer-reviewed journals. Nev- 
ertheless, to label him as “radical right” would be an exaggeration. 
The same cannot be said of Mykhal’chyshyn, known as an apologist 
for Joseph Goebbels, Horst Wessel, Léon Degrelle, Primo de Rivera, 
and other “social-revolutionaries” or “conservative revolutionaries’, 
as he calls them. The speed with which Mykhal’chyshyn, who was 
the Svoboda Party’s chief ideologue, disappeared from the country’s 
public life against the backdrop of the unfolding of the clashes on 
the Maidan in the winter of 2013-14 and the intensification of the 
war in the Donbas in 2014 leads one to wonder whether 
Mykhal’chyshyn may have been nothing more than a provocateur. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that some of the theses 
put forward by Viatrovych and Mykhal’chyshyn coincide. For exam- 
ple, like Viatrovych, Mykhal’chyshyn uses the term “Ukrainian- 
Polish war” as a label for the killings of the Polish population in 
Volhynia in 1943.5: He takes pride in these events, calling them a 
“merciless Ukrainian Reconquista”, whose result was “revenge for 
the defeat of the ZUNR ... an ethnically pure Ukrainian Volhynia”.” 

It is no secret that Holocaust studies are often used by Russian 
and Polish (mostly from kresowiacy circles) nationalists with the 
aim of attacking Ukrainian statehood.*3 For example, the Party of 
Regions parliamentary deputy Vadim Kolesnichenko has long been 
engaged in such activities. His “International Anti-Fascist Front” on 
at least two occasions illegally published (in awful Russian transla- 
tion and with highly tendentious introductions) studies by Western 
scholars on the history of the OUN and UPA, including texts by Ros- 
solinski-Liebe.54 Rossolinski-Liebe has actively condemned both 


51 Nakhtigal’ & Zirka z neba, “Nash Bandera”, Vatra, http://www.vatra.cc/yev 
ropa/nash-bandera.html. 

2 Ibid. 

53 Kresowiacy—the ethnic Polish population and their descendants from the so- 
called “Eastern Borderlands”, formerly part of Poland, and present-day Western 
Ukraine, Western Belarus, and Lithuania. 

54 Petro Solod’ko, “Yak Kolesnichenko oskandalivsia pered zakhidnymy 
istorykamy”, Istorychna Pravda, 5 June 2012, http://www.istpravda.com.ua/ 
columns/2012/06/5/87087/; “Kolesnichenko potsupyv chuzhu pratsiu”, 
Istorychna Pravda, 9 April 2103, _—ihttp://www.istpravda.com.ua/ 
short/2013/04/9/120043/. 
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Kolesnichenko’s piracy and his instrumentalization of these works, 
but he makes no mention of this in his monograph. It is also odd 
that Rossolinski-Liebe fails to make any comment here on the books 
about the OUN and UPA written by Aleksandr Diukov, director of 
the Moscow-based “Historical Memory” Foundation. The latter is 
known for its instrumentalization of the Holocaust and other mass 
killings from the World War II period with the aim of helping the 
Kremlin to attack Ukraine and the Baltic states. Of course, one 
needs to approach Diukov’s works with great caution, but at the 
same time, one also needs to remember that he has been provided 
with privileged access to documents from the FSB Archive which is 
currently effectively closed to scholars. 

Stylistically, the book leaves something to be desired. Ros- 
solinski-Liebe takes a paragraph to say what could be said in a sen- 
tence, and a page to say what could be said in a paragraph, a problem 
that apparently arises out of an inability to analyze and a tendency 
to replace analysis with description. Thus, for example, pages 396- 
98 are devoted to the topic of monuments on the territory of West- 
ern Europe that were erected with the aim of commemorating local 
civilians and chekist victims of Ukrainian nationalists. This material 
is potentially fascinating, but the author merely lists the dates on 
which the monuments were unveiled and describes their inscrip- 
tions. He provides no analysis, and does not investigate, for exam- 
ple, whether the given commemorative form differed from that used 
in other regions, what role the local party organs played in the erec- 
tion of these monuments, or what the post-1991 fate of these monu- 
ments has been. 

Before leaving office in early 2010 the Ukrainian President 
Viktor Yushchenko awarded Stepan Bandera the rank of Hero of 
Ukraine. On the one hand, this prompted a host of political specu- 
lations; on the other, it provoked an academic debate, in which apol- 
ogists for Bandera and the OUN also took part. One result of this 
was the publication of the book Strasti za Banderoiu.>> Rossolinski- 
Liebe divides the participants of that debate into three groups: 1) 


55 Tarik Cyril Amar, Ihor Balyns’kyi, Yaroslav Hrytsak (eds), Strasti za Banderoiu 
(Kyiv: Grani-T, 2010). 
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historians with a critical approach to Bandera’s legacy (John-Paul 
Himka, Franziska Bruder, David Marples, Per Anders Rudling, the 
author himself); 2) “liberal” and ‘progressive’ Ukrainian scholars 
such as Yaroslav Hrytsak, Andrii Portnov, Vasyl’ Rasevych, and My- 
kola Riabchuk”; and 3) defenders of Bandera (Volodymyr Via- 
trovych, Marco Levytsky, Askold Lozynskyj) (p. 520). In my view the 
criteria used with regard to the second group identified here are ex- 
cessively vague and the criticisms made of their work not always 
valid. Thus Rossolinski-Liebe cites an article by Hrytsak that was 
published in 1996,5° without noting that the author, who, inci- 
dentally, acknowledges that he is not a specialist on the history of 
the Holocaust,3” had changed his position on certain issues in the 
intervening period.5* In various articles published over the course of 
the past decade Hrytsak has recognized that members of the OUN 
and the UPA took part in the persecution and extermination of the 
Jewish population.5? Furthermore, in his role as editor of Ukraina 
Moderna Hrytsak has often offered Ukrainian and foreign historians 
the opportunity to publish texts critical of the OUN, UPA and their 
heritage in the journal and on its website. 

Rossolinski-Liebe reproaches Andrii Portnov for using the 
term “integral nationalism” to describe the OUN’s ideology. Ros- 
solinski-Liebe writes that “[flollowing [John A.] Armstrong, 
[Portnov] called the OUN-UPA ‘integral nationalists’ and suggested 
that their cult would be a legitimate pursuit” (p. 523). In fact, Arm- 
strong himself used the term in the 1950s so as to avoid creating 
trouble over the issue of the OUN’s legacy at a time when the Cold 
War was gathering pace and many Ukrainian radical right-wing ac- 
tivists were actively collaborating with Western intelligence ser- 
vices, such that labeling CIA personnel “fascists” at that time could 


56 Yaroslav Hrytsak, “Ukraintsi v antytvreis’kykh aktsiakh”, I, 8 (1996), 
http://www. ji.lviv.ua/n8texts/hrycak.htm. 

57 Yaroslav Hrytsak, “Moia vidpodid’ Grzegorzu Rossolinski-Liebe”, Ukraina 
Moderna, 30 June 2012, http://www.uamoderna.com/blog/172. 

58 Rossoliriski-Liebe has also made other unjustified attacks on Hrytsak; see Grze- 
gorz Rossolinski-Liebe, “Swiat w mroku and Its Reception in Ukraine”, Ab Im- 
perio, http://net.abimperio.net/node/2573. 

59 See for example Yaroslav Hrytsak, Strasti za nazionalizmom: stara istoria na 
noviy lad. Essei (Kyiv: Krytyka. 2011), 228, 243. 
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well have cost a scholar his career.® Furthermore, the term “integral 
nationalism” was conceived not by Armstrong but by Carlton Hayes, 
and was also actively used by, for example, Peter Alter.” 

It is clear that Rossolinski-Liebe finds all forms of extremism 
abhorrent. He condemns the attempts at rehabilitating Stalin cur- 
rently underway both in contemporary Russia and in several regions 
of Eastern Ukraine (p. 526). He is also critical of Polish right-wing 
radicalism. He devoted one of the subsections of the book to a com- 
parison of the Bandera cult with other authoritarian and totalitarian 
leadership cults (pp. 526-29). In his description of the cult sur- 
rounding Polish right-wing politician Roman Dmowski, Ros- 
solinski-Liebe asserts that the manner in which Dmowski was com- 
memorated by the Polish diaspora during the Cold War is very sim- 
ilar to the Ukrainian diaspora’s veneration of Bandera: 


Like the Bandera worshipers, Dmowski admirers have denied or diminished 
the anti-Semitic and extremist views expressed by him and the Endecja 
movement and have prized his patriotism and his devotion to the process of 
establishing a nation state. They have also propagated distorted nationalist 
versions of Polish history. They have denied the Polish involvement in the 
Holocaust and have presented the Poles as tragic but brave heroes and mar- 
tyrs, and the victims of their neighbors, in particular Germans and Russians 
(p. 527). 


Rossolinski-Liebe compares the Ustaa cult of Ante Paveli¢ in 
independent Croatia with the cult of Bandera and the OUN in 
Ukraine after 1991 (p. 529). It is significant that the UstaSa cult be- 
came very popular against the backdrop of the war for independence 
and the rule of President Franjo Tudjman. At that time, Serbs came 
to be referred to as “Cetnici” and Croatians as “UstaSe” in the prop- 
aganda of the warring parties. We are currently witnessing some- 
thing similar happening in connection to the conflict in the Donbas, 
where the Ukrainian army and volunteer battalions are often called 
“panderites”. As Croatia moved forward towards integration into the 


60 For Armstrong’s discussion of “integral nationalism”, see John A. Armstong, 
Ukrainian Nationalism, 2" ed. (Littleton: Ukrainian Academic Press, 1980), 20-21. 

& Unfortunately, Portnov did not specify exactly what he meant by the term “in- 
tegral nationalism”; see Andrii Portnov, “Kontekstualizatsiia Stepana Bandery”, 
Strasti za Banderoi (Kyiv: Grani-T, 2010), 392. 
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EU and NATO, the Croatian state authorities had to renounce the 
cult of the Ustase and their leader. Although this was a very painful 
process, it brought results. It is no longer possible for any respecta- 
ble Croatian politician to praise Paveli¢ or to use the UstaSa greeting 
“Ready for the Homeland!” (“Za dom spremni!”). It seems to me that 
the situation regarding the struggle with aggressive nationalism is 
better in Croatia not only because the Croatian state had a more fa- 
vorable starting position and more competent politicians but also 
because the UstaSe received their statehood from Hitler and actively 
collaborated with the Nazis until the end of the war. By contrast, the 
members of the OUN, even though the OUN was a variant of East 
European fascism whose members killed Poles, Jews, and Ukraini- 
ans who did not share their views, also in part became victims of the 
Nazi occupation regime. For this reason it is sometimes very difficult 
to explain to the layperson that it is possible to be an ideological 
fascist and simultaneously a victim of the Nazi SD, to spend time in 
a Gestapo prison or concentration camp and even to die there. 

At times Rossolinski-Liebe interprets the OUN and UPA ina 
very specific way, comparing them with other nationalist move- 
ments and partisan armies in Europe. For example, he accuses 
Polish intellectuals Mieczystaw and Ksawery Pruszynski, who com- 
pared the relationship between the Ukrainian nationalist movement 
(including its radical-right segment) and the Polish state with the 
British-Irish or Spanish-Catalonian analogy, of “romanticizing” the 
OUN. But why exactly should this qualify as “romanticization”? The 
IRA, which in many respects can be compared to the Ukrainian Mil- 
itary Organization (UVO), also included activists who initially 
fought London for independence and later began to sympathize 
with the ideas of fascism and Benito Mussolini. One such example 
was Eoin O’Duffy. In 1930 he founded the Army Comrades Associa- 
tion. Members of this society wore blue shirts and, like members of 
the OUN before 1943, greeted one another with the “Roman salute”. 
O’Duffy’s men fought in Spain on Franco’s side and attempted to 
collaborate with the Nazis during World War II. 


62 “From a Free State Hero to a Buffoon in a Blueshirt”, Irish Independent, 2 De- 


cember 2006, http://www.independent.ie/opinion/analysis/from-a-free-state- 
hero-to-a-buffoon-in-a-blueshirt-26349279.html. 
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Rossolinski-Liebe is inclined to compare the UPA to the “For- 
est Brothers” in the occupied Baltic states (p. 532). In parallel, he 
avoids comparing the UPA to the Polish partisans. In Ukraine and 
amongst the Ukrainian diaspora it is currently very fashionable to 
compare the UPA with the Polish Home Army (AK). In my view this 
approach is not quite justified, since the founders of the AK were 
representatives of the Polish government-in-exile, which was not 
comprised exclusively of right-wing and radical-right-wing figures. 
Bandera’s UPA on the other hand was founded as a military for- 
mation of the OUN-B. Later on its ranks were joined by many people 
holding different views, including peasants who lacked a clear polit- 
ical or world-view orientation. It would be more accurate to com- 
pare the “early UPA” (1943-44) to the Polish National Armed Forces 
(Narodowe Sity Zbrojne, NSZ). The founders of that partisan move- 
ment were on the radical right. The NSZ was notorious for its anti- 
Semitic slogans and murders of Jews. Like the OUN, the AK and NSZ 
in the Polish underground tried to keep control over the auxiliary 
German-organized “blue police”.© Finally, like the OUN, after the 
Red Army’s victory at Stalingrad the NSZ came to see not Nazi Ger- 
many but the USSR as the main enemy. 

Rossolinski-Liebe takes a sharply critical approach to the cult 
of the OUN, UPA, and the SS “Galicia” division in Ukraine and 
among the Ukrainian diaspora. But what is striking here is that he 
discusses this subject very much from the perspective of an outsider; 
nor does he offer Ukrainian society any suggestions for a way out of 
this trap. As Stirlitz put it in the popular Soviet TV series, “It’s always 
easier to criticize and get angry. Putting forward a reasonable pro- 
gram of action is always harder”. By contrast, the Polish historian 
Tomasz Stryjek offers very interesting advice on how to handle the 
OUN and UPA heritage and on how it might be combined with, for 
example, elements of the Soviet past. Stryjek outlines his vision for 
a new national narrative in which: 


the role of hero, victim, criminal, and witness would be carried out by separate 
individuals, rather than by nations or organizations as a whole [my empha- 


6  “Policja Granatowa’”, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=gbCscohHjwg. 
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sis—YR]. The same individuals can be evaluated in different ways in differ- 
ent periods of their biography. There would be obvious criminals—both 
those for whom this was the only role they played in their life, and those who 
sooner or later themselves became victims. And the heroes [of this narrative] 
would be those who saved the lives of other people, irrespective of the group 
belonging or the role played by those whom they saved.“ 


This approach would be equally well suited to the Ukrainian case, it 
seems to me. 

To sum up: this is not an ideal book, but it is to be welcomed 
as the first scholarly biography of OUN leader Stepan Bandera. Post- 
Soviet Ukrainian scholarship has yet to reach the methodological 
level enabling the production of serious scholarly work on this sub- 
ject. The scholars writing critical histories of the OUN and UPA ei- 
ther live or spend most of their time outside Ukraine. I hope that 
this situation will soon change, and that no amount of legislative 
acts® or threats by radicals will succeed in arresting this process 
of change. The historical field in Ukraine frequently suffers from an 
inability to separate text from author. In this connection I would 
recommend that Rossolinski-Liebe’s critics first read his book, so as 
to form their own opinion of his work and then, even better, to write 
their own book on the subject! It is my hope that the publication of 
this book and, perhaps, its future translation into Ukrainian, will 
serve not to intensify the old conflict between radicals, which has 
already brought bloody consequences in the Donbas, but to stimu- 
late scholarly academic discussions—Ukraine’s own version of the 
Polish debates over the tragedy at Jedwabne. 

Yuri Radchenko 
Center for Research on Inter-Ethnic Relations 
in Eastern Europe, Kharkiv 


64 Tomasz Stryjek, “Fashyzm chy integral’nyi natsionalism? OUN u suchasnykh 
publichnykh dyskusiakh i v istoriografichniy ta politologichniy perspektyvi’, 
Ukraina Moderna, no. 20 (2014): 147. 

65 “Komentari istorykiv pro Zakon ‘Pro pravovyi status ta vshanuvannia pamiati 

bortsiv za nezaleshnist’ Ukrainu u XX stolitti”, Politychna Krytyka, 14 April 2015, 
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What the Far Right Does Not Tell Us 
about the Maidan 


WILLIAM JAY RISCH 


Ukraine’s Revolution of Dignity has multiple meanings. For some, it 
demonstrates Ukrainians’ ability to organize themselves, fight a corrupt 
police regime, and champion the rule of law, human rights, and freedom 
from imperial Russian rule. For others, the presence of the Far Right among 
its leaders symbolizes the return of the most aggressive, violent features of 
Ukrainian nationalism. 

‘The specter of extreme right-wing nationalism has haunted Ukraine's 
revolution since late November 2013, when students and young professionals 
began demonstrating on Kyivs Independence Square, the Maidan, to 
protest President Viktor Yanukovych’s decision on 21 November not to sign 
an Association Agreement with the European Union the following week. 
Yanukovych’s government hinted that further aid from Russia, and possibly 
membership in its Eurasian Customs Union, would substitute for EU assistance. 
Thus it looked as if Ukraine was about to lose its sovereignty and become a 
satellite state of Russia or part of a resurrected Soviet Union. Such developments 
encouraged activists in right-wing organizations to take the lead. Already in the 
first days of protests, there appeared the black-and-red flags of the Organization 
of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN), first adopted by Stepan Bandera’s wing of 
the organization during World War II. Far-right political chants such as “Glory 
to Ukraine! Glory to the heroes!” “Ukraine above all!” and “Glory to the nation! 
Death to the enemies!” resounded on the Maidan. Students from the right-wing 
political party Svoboda (Freedom) were among those mobilizing protesters 
around these slogans. ‘These nationalist-motivated calls for justice grew fiercer 
after Ukraine’s Berkut security forces beat up demonstrators and drove out the 
Euromaidan on the early morning hours of 30 November. “Glory to Ukraine!” 
became a rallying call the next day, 1 December, as people in Kyiv in the tens 
and hundreds of thousands took to the streets and demanded not just closer 
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relations with Europe but justice against the police, the resignation of Ukraine's 
government, and even the ouster and imprisonment of their own president. 

Over the next three months, symbols attributed to the Far Right appeared 
whenever violence flared up. After Ukraine's parliament, the Supreme Rada, 
passed the so-called Dictatorship Laws on 16 January 2014, clashes broke out 
on Kyiv’s Hrushevsky Street between protesters and security forces. A far-right 
organization connected with the Maidan’s self-defense units, Right Sector, took 
credit for sparking the scenes of flying Molotov cocktails, burned-out buses, and 
flaming tires that spread across the world’s media. When a peaceful march to 
the Supreme Rada on 18 February turned into nearly three days of bloodshed, 
resulting in at least 100 dead, the chant, “Glory to the nation! Death to the 
enemies!” took on special meaning. It resounded in the makeshift morgue in 
the Hotel Ukraine, up the hill from the Maidan, after doctors and priests had 
given the dead their last rites. 

When President Yanukovych fled Ukraine on 21 February, it looked to 
some as though the forces of the Far Right had triumphed in Kyiv and were 
threatening the country’s future. Right Sector took over the Hotel Dnipro and 
some shops on Kyiv’s main street, Khreshchatyk. Members of parliament from 
Svoboda became government ministers. Russia’ illegal annexation of Crimea 
and uprisings orchestrated and managed by Russian military intelligence in 
the Donbas region prompted violence between pro-Russian and pro-Ukrainian 
forces that led to up to 40 pro-Russian activists being killed in a fire in the Trade 
Unions Building in Odessa on 2 May. Right Sector activists allegedly claimed 
credit for the act, though the details remain murky.' When armed men, some of 
them from Russian military intelligence, seized administrative buildings in the 
Donbas, volunteer battalions, some of them led by people of the Far Right, took 
up arms and helped the government wage its war against pro-Russian forces, 
known as the Anti-Terrorist Operation (ATO). These battalions included the 
Azov Battalion, whose leaders come from the neo-Nazi political party called 
the Social-National Alliance (SNA). The Wolfsangel cross, a symbol on SNA 
banners and Azov Battalion insignia, represents for some a return to the ethnic 
intolerance, one-party dictatorships, and wanton violence that characterized 
Ukrainian nationalism between the world wars and during World War II. 

Claims that the Far Right has taken over Ukraine’s Revolution of Dignity 
risks ignoring the many voices in the revolution itself and forgetting the context 
in which the rhetoric resonated in the past. The OUN, founded in Vienna in 
1929, emerged out of the defeat of Ukrainians’ revolution of 1917-20. Eastern 


' On the problems sorting out what happened in Odessa, see Halya Coynash, “Odesa 
‘Massacre’: Propaganda vs. the Facts,” Human Rights in Ukraine (Kharkiv), 11 August 2014 
(http://khpg.org.ua/en/index.php?id=1407453894, accessed 9 November 2014). 
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Galicia was placed under Polish rule, while the Soviet Union took over nearly 
all the rest of present-day Ukraine. Even though Poland’s leaders had assured 
Western allies that Ukrainians in eastern Galicia would enjoy autonomy, over 
the next two decades they deprived Ukrainians not just of autonomy but of free 
and fair elections, Ukrainian-language schools, and access to higher education. 
Under the influence of the right-wing National Democrats, led by Roman 
Dmowski, Poland’s government turned to aggressive assimilation policies and 
antisemitism. While Polish rule allowed a multiparty system, and moderate 
political parties such as the Ukrainian National Democratic Alliance (UNDO) 
sought greater reconciliation with the Polish state, state assimilation policies and 
the Great Depression considerably limited opportunities for young Ukrainians 
in eastern Galicia and thus made the OUN’s ideas more attractive. 

The OUN’s leaders rejected principles of liberal democracy and embraced 
the ideals of integral nationalism—which stressed authority, solidarity, faith, and 
organization as compensation for the socialism, democracy, and the perceived 
lack of will that allegedly led to the defeat of Ukrainian independence movements 
in the war years.* In the 1930s, young OUN activists desperately fought a 
national liberation struggle through bombings, sabotage, “expropriations,” and 
assassinations of major Polish and Ukrainian political figures, Polish policemen, 
undercover agents, informants, and suspected Ukrainian “collaborators” in 
eastern Galicia and Volhynia, Ukrainian territory also annexed by Poland after 
World War I.’ 

Such acts of terrorism prevented the OUN from gaining a mass following 
in eastern Galicia and Volhynia on the eve of World War II. Nonetheless, its war 
against the Polish state indicated the degree to which a failure to gain statehood, 
national discrimination, and increasingly authoritarian rule in interwar Poland 
had alienated Ukrainians. Iryna Vil’de, a Soviet Ukrainian writer whose literary 
career began in eastern Galicia before World War II, captured this sense of 
alienation in her novel The Richyns ‘ki Sisters (1958). Set in 1937-38 in a small 
town not far from L’viv—eastern Galicia’s administrative, economic, and 
cultural center—its Ukrainian characters faced the decision whether or not 
to change their religion (and thus their national identity) in order to attend 
university or receive state jobs in an economy wracked by the Great Depression. 


? Alexander J. Motyl, The Turn to the Right: The Ideological Origins and Development of 
Ukrainian Nationalism, 1919-1929 (Boulder, CO: East European Monographs; New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1980), 1-2. 

3 See Alexander J. Motyl, “Ukrainian Nationalist Political Violence in Inter-War Poland, 
1921-1939,” East European Quarterly 19, 1 (1985): 45-55. Motyl notes that of 63 actual and 
attempted killings by Ukrainian nationalists between 1921 and 1939, the majority, 36, were 
made on the lives of Ukrainians, while 25 Poles, one Russian, and one Jew were affected (ibid., 
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Older generations feared for their children’s future. One of the novel’s main 
characters, Nelia Richyns’ka, falls in love with Markiian Ivashkiv, who joins the 
OUN and winds up in prison after someone betrays him. In prison, Ivashkiv 
keeps a diary in which he addresses future generations and explains why he 
joined the OUN. He remarks that he had no plans to engage in mass murder 
or ethnic cleansing. Instead, he writes, “I don’t want to be spit in the face for 
the mere fact that I speak the language that my peasant mother taught me to 
speak. I don’t want to work on the prairies of Argentina, nor in the offices of 
New York, but on my own land.” He wants to be master of his own land, “that 
which again for millions seems to be the most natural of the natural.” Not 
merely claiming to speak for millions, Ivashkiv takes on the voice of the whole 
nation at one point, saying that he has wanted these things—freedom and 
dignity—‘like water, like bread,” “because I became very hungry for it in the 
course of all history.” For him, the ideals of integral nationalism, or any of the 
other isms of his time, have no relevance compared to these basic needs. “When 
I’ve had enough bread and water, then speak to me about communism, about 
nationalism, socialism, and fascism. Meanwhile, good people, understand that 
Iam famished.”4 
Ivashkiv for Vil’de represents a revolution of dignity that Ukrainians were 

waging in eastern Galicia on the eve of World War II, one in which the OUN 
offered the most radical solutions. Vil’de had in mind, no doubt, later events 
that would turn people like Ivashkiv into collaborators with Nazi Germany and 
participants in the mass murder of Poles and Jews. Bandera and other OUN 
leaders not only cooperated with German military intelligence before the war to 
overturn the Polish state but also adopted some elements of the racist ideology 
of the Nazis. On the eve of the war, Yaroslav Stetsko, one of Bandera’s aides, 
stressed the Jews’ involvement in an international conspiracy.*> When the Nazis 
invaded the Soviet Union in 1941, OUN activists took part in battalions that 
helped orchestrate pogroms against Jews in L’viv and other parts of eastern 
Galicia, which soon led to the extermination of eastern Galicia’s Jews.° Bandera 
“ For this article, I rely ona later edition of Vil’de’s novel: Iryna Vil’de, Tvory, 5 vols. (Kyiv: 
Dnipro, 1987), 3: Sestry Richyns ‘ki, 373-74. 

> John-Paul Himka, “The Lviv Pogrom of 1941: The Germans, Ukrainian Nationalists, and 
the Carnival Crowd,” Canadian Slavonic Papers 53, 2-4 (2011): 209-43, here 222-23. See also 
Grzegorz Rossolitiski-Liebe, “The “Ukrainian National Revolution’ of 1941: Discourse and 
Practice of a Fascist Movement,” Kritika 12, 1 (2011): 83-114. Rossoliriski-Liebe has recently 
published a biography on Bandera dealing further with the OUN as a fascist movement 
that collaborated with Nazi Germany (Stepan Bandera: The Life and Afterlife of a Ukrainian 
Nationalist: Fascism, Genocide, and Cult [Stuttgart: ibidem, 2014]). For a more nuanced survey 
of interwar Ukrainian nationalism, see Oleksandr Zaitsev, Ukrains ‘kyi intehral ‘nyi natsionalizm 
(1920-ti-1930-ti roky): Narysy intelektual ‘noi istorii (Kyiv: Krytyka, 2013). 

® See Himka, “The Lviv Pogrom of 1941.” 
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and Stetsko proclaimed an independent Ukrainian state under Nazi Germany's 
protection in L’viv on 30 June 1941. While German occupation authorities 
quickly arrested this fledgling state’s leaders and went on to kill up to four-fifths 
of the leadership of Bandera’s OUN faction in 1941-42, radical members of 
Bandera’s faction (the OUN-B) went on to take over the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army (UPA). Formed in Volhynia, the UPA was made up of former members 
of police auxiliary units who had taken part in the mass murder of Jews there. 
In the spring of 1943, under the leadership of the OUN activist Roman 
Shukhevych, the UPA instigated mass murder against the 200,000 Poles living 
in Volhynia, killing between 40,000 and 60,000 of them in the grizzliest 
fashion. To frighten surviving Poles into fleeing “western Ukraine,” UPA 
guerrillas put beheaded, dismembered, and disemboweled bodies on display. 
Violence between Poles and Ukrainians spread to other parts of former eastern 
Poland, including eastern Galicia, and it went on even after the Red Army had 
“liberated” western Ukraine.” 

The OUN’s role in World War II cast a long shadow over everyone who 
had belonged to it. Their organization had collaborated with Nazi Germany. 
To some degree, they were responsible for the mass murder of Poles and the 
annihilation of Eastern Europe’s Jews. While the UPA after World War II fought 
a heroic struggle against the Soviet reconquest of eastern Galicia and Volhynia 
(now called “western Ukraine”), UPA guerrillas killed other Ukrainians who 
allegedly had collaborated with the enemy, Soviet security forces, and anyone 
who represented the Soviet state. In that sense, they alienated fellow Ukrainians 
in western Ukraine, as well as Ukrainians from other parts of Soviet Ukraine. 

Yet then, just as now, the Far Right in Ukraine did not represent all the 
people’s voices, though it expressed their frustrations and fears. When Iryna 
Vil’de attended a public discussion of a dramatized version of The Richyns ‘ki 
Sisters in 1968, she reportedly claimed that the “falsification of history” needed 
to come to an end, and that what had happened to Ukrainians in eastern 
Galicia on the eve of World War II could not be divided into “black and 


” « 


white.” “Communists and nationalists were only 20 percent [of Ukrainians in 


western Ukraine], while all the rest were patriots,” she allegedly said.* Vil ’de’s 
point was that Ukrainians in eastern Galicia were neither fanatical followers 
of Bandera nor committed Communists hoping for liberation by the Soviet 


7 Timothy Snyder, The Reconstruction of Nations: Poland, Ukraine, Lithuania, Belarus, 1569- 
1999 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2003), 164, 169, 175-77. On the UPA’ role in 
directing and orchestrating such violence against Poles, see Grzegorz Motyka, Od rzezi wotyrskiej 
do akcji “Wista’: Konflikt polsko-ukrainski 1943-1947 (Cracow: Wydawnictwo literackie, 2011). 

8 Tsentral nyi derzhavnyi arkhiv hromads’kykh ob’iednan’ Ukrainy (TsDAHOU) f. 1, op. 
25, spr. 20, ark. 181. 
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Union. Instead, across the board, people were deeply concerned about the 
fate of their nation under policies that discriminated against Ukrainians in 
interwar Poland and threatened their community’s very existence. 

Vil’de may have been romanticizing the past, as the Far Right was very 
much embedded into Ukrainian politics in eastern Galicia. Villages and towns 
across eastern Galicia paid tribute to the memory of the OUN founder Yevhen 
Konovalets after Soviet agents assassinated him in Holland in 1938. Still, the 
OUN’s presence was no stronger than that of similar groups in other parts of 
Europe in the 1930s, where the politics of the Far Right, inspired by Mussolini 
and Hitler, were on the rise. We can say for sure that today’s Far Right, which 
is not a direct descendant of the OUN due to Soviet repression of it, is even 
weaker in its influence over Ukrainian voters. The leaders of Svoboda and Right 
Sector (SNA’s key leaders at the time were in jail) did not speak for the Maidan. 
On 20 December 2013, the Kyiv International Institute of Sociology reported 
that an overwhelming majority of Kyiv’s Euromaidan protestors—92 percent— 
belonged to no political party, civic organization, or civic movement. Only 4 
percent declared affiliation with one political party or another.’ Activists at the 
Maidan were a diverse lot. They included LGBT advocates, anarchists, feminists, 
liberals, national democrats, young professionals, Afghan War veterans, and the 
unemployed from small towns and villages. They belonged to dozens of groups 
and organizations that loosely coordinated their actions and sometimes did not 
even know of one another’s existence. 

Results from presidential and parliamentary elections this year only further 
demonstrated the marginal support the Far Right has had in the Revolution 
of Dignity. In the presidential elections of 25 May, Svoboda’s Oleh Tiahnybok 
scored a mere 1.16 percent, Right Sector’s Dmytro Yarosh only 0.07 percent, 
and the Radical Party’s Oleh Liashko just 8.32 percent of the vote. Altogether, 
the leaders of Ukraine’s Far Right won no more than 10 percent of the vote.'° 
Parties of the Far Right did not do well against other parties in the parliamentary 
elections of 26 October. While the Radical Party polled as much as 7.44 percent 
of the vote, it was far behind more centrist parties like the People’s Front led by 
Prime Minister Arseniy Yatseniuk (22.14 percent); the Petro Poroshenko Bloc 
led by the country’s current president (21.82 percent); Self-Help, led by L’viv’s 
liberal mayor Andriy Sadovyi (10.97 percent); and the Opposition Bloc, made 
up mostly of the remnants of Yanukovych’s Party of Regions (9.42 percent). 


? “Maidan-2013: Khto stoit’, chomu i za shcho?” (www.kiis.com.ua/?lang=ukr&cat=reports 
&id=216&page=1&y=2013&m=12, accessed 15 October 2014. 
10 Central Election Commission results (http://cvk.gov.ua/info/protokol_cvk_25052014.pdf, 
accessed 3 November 2014). 
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Svoboda polled only 4.71 percent and Right Sector just 1.80 percent, short of 
the 5 percentage points needed to enter parliament."! 

The political fortunes of Ukraine's Far Right and its ideological ancestor, 
the OUN, suggest how easily we confuse symbols with their meanings. The 
OUN acquired a decisive role in Ukrainian history only when the first Soviet 
occupation of Galicia and Volhynia in 1939-41 resulted in the destruction of 
more moderate political forces like the Ukrainian National Democratic Alliance 
(UNDO), as well as a number of civic organizations such as the Enlightenment 
(Prosvita) educational society.’* Until then, it represented a desperate, extremist 
attempt at standing up for Ukrainians’ dignity against the forces of assimilation 
and discrimination in interwar Poland, and it was a movement that reflected 
the Central European politics of racism and militant nationalism of its time. 
Bandera and the OUN wound up being the only force left to stand up to the 
Soviets and later the Nazis. After World War II ended, the UPA’s insurgency, 
however many Ukrainian casualties resulted from it, was the only resistance 
movement against Soviet rule. The dissident movement that emerged in Soviet 
Ukraine after Stalin’s death advocated the improvement of Soviet socialism; 
only underground movements inspired by the OUN and UPA depicted the 
Soviet Union as an empire that dominated and oppressed Ukrainians." 

Finally, by focusing exclusively on symbols attributed to the OUN and 
the UPA during World War II, we risk obfuscating these symbols’ history 
and ignoring other symbols on the Maidan. The chant “Glory to Ukraine! 
Glory to the heroes!” has its origins in the Ukrainian revolution of 1917-20. 
Soldiers of the Ukrainian People’s Republic (UNR) came up with the slogan, 
“Glory to Ukraine! Glory to the Cossacks!” Interwar nationalists changed the 
latter part of the chant to “Glory to the heroes!”'“ The more militant chant of 
“Glory to the nation! Death to the enemies!” was not connected with the OUN 
at all. It originated in the 1990s, in independent Ukraine, among the ranks 
of the right-wing organization Ukrainian People’s Self-Defense (UNSO).” 


"| Official Central Election Commission results, 99.92 of the votes counted, issued 2 November 
2014 (http://cvk.gov.ua/pls/vnd2014/wp300pt001f01=910.html, accessed 3 November 2014). 

2 Snyder, The Reconstruction of Nations, 154-78. 

' See, e.g., the Ukrainian National Front (UNF), which operated in the Ivano-Frankivs’k 
region of western Ukraine in the mid-1960s (Mykola Dubas and Iuriy Zaitsev, eds., Ukrains ‘kyi 
natsional ‘nyi front: Doslidzhennia, dokumenty, materialy [L’viv: Instytut ukrainoznavstva im. I. 
Kryp ‘iakevycha, Natsional’na akademiia nauk (NAN) Ukrainy, 2000)]). 

'4 See, e.g., Roman Koval’, “Iuriy Artiushenko, khorunzhyi polku Chornykh zaporozhtsiv,” 
in Chorni zaporozhtsi: Spomyny komandyra 1-ho kinnoho polku Chornykh zaporozhtsiv Armii 
UNR, ed. Petro Havrylovych Diachenko (Kyiv: Stiks, 2010), 350. 

> Olena Sharhovs’ka, “‘U UPA suchasni povstantsi maly b povchytysia zavziattia —istoryk,” 
Gazeta.ua (Kyiv), 6 December 2013  (http://gazeta.ua/articles/history/_u-upa-suchasni- 
povstanci-mali-b-povchitisya-zavzyattya-istorik/530240, accessed 9 November 2014). 
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There were other chants that enjoyed equal or even greater popularity on the 
Maidan, such as “Bandits out!”—a clear reference to Yanukovych’s corrupt 
regime. The Maidan’s symbols included not just portraits of Bandera but also 
a portrait of the Soviet dissident and national democrat Viacheslav Chornovil 
and fortifications reminiscent of the Cossacks and their 17th-century 
liberation struggle under Bohdan Khmel’nyts’kyi. Some symbols motivating 
protestors and their supporters were not even Ukrainian. On Facebook, I 
saw some Euromaidan supporters, including Dmytro Voytko from Odessa in 
late December 2013, circulate a photo of U.S. civil rights activist Rosa Parks. 
Voytko claimed Parks demonstrated that individual actions in the long run 
could lead to the victory of Euromaidan ideals. For Voytko, these ideals most 
likely included achieving equality before the law. 

Admittedly, Ukrainians have not had a meaningful dialogue concerning 
the OUN’s role in mass violence during World War II. Many simply know 
nothing about it. At the same time, the symbols of the Far Right have more 
complicated origins, and they do not represent a return to the politics of ethnic 
violence or ethnic exclusion. The people who called out “Glory to Ukraine!” 
and paraded the OUN’s black-and-red banners during the Euromaidan protests 
articulated Ukrainians’ pent-up anger toward a state that for years had flouted 
the constitution, ignored laws, manipulated elections, suppressed the press, 
and encouraged a level of corruption that not only had produced great social 
injustice but also had turned Ukraine into a private business for oligarchic clans. 
Beating up activists, kidnapping and torturing them, and shooting dozens of 
demonstrators only further fueled the anger. The hundreds of thousands who 
showed up for demonstrations in Kyiv and in other cities have now voted for 
centrist parties who have promised meaningful reform of Ukraine’s political 
system. Ukrainian voters have not endorsed in overwhelming numbers those 
members of the Far Right who openly share racist views. For the moment, we 
scholars should consider what is making Ukrainians hungry and thirsty before 
we lecture them about the dangers of right-wing extremism. 
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Canada 
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Introduction 


Canadian history, like Canadian society, is heterogeneous and complex. The process of 
coping with such a history requires not only a sense of transnational or global historical 
knowledge, but also the ability to handle critically the different pasts of the people who im- 
migrated to Canada. One of the most problematic components of Canadian’s heterogeneous 
history is the political myth of Stepan Bandera, which emerged in Canada after Bandera’s 
assassination on October 15, 1959. The Bandera myth stimulated parts of the Ukrainian 
diaspora in Canada and other countries to pay homage to a fascist, anti-Semitic and radical 
nationalist politician, whose supporters and adherents were not only willing to collaborate 
with the Nazis but also murdered Jews, Poles, Russians, non-nationalist Ukrainians and 
other people in Ukraine whom they perceived as enemies of the sacred concept of the na- 
tion. 

In this article, I concentrate on the political myth and cult of Stepan Bandera in Edmon- 
ton, exploring how certain elements of Ukrainian immigrant groups tried to combine the 
policies of Canadian multiculturalism with the anti-communist rhetoric of the Cold War in 
order to celebrate the »heroism< of Stepan Bandera as part of their struggle against the Sovi- 
et Union and for an independent Ukraine. Investigating the political myth and cult of Stepan 
Bandera, I firstly provide a short theoretical introduction into the political myth. Secondly, 
using the method of »thick description« and critique of ideology,! I analyse how Ukrainians 
celebrated Bandera in Edmonton and some other Canadian cities under the influence of his 
political myth. 

Since this article focusses on the political myth rather than the person of Stepan Ban- 
dera, I do not consider his biography in detail. Similarly, I do not explore earlier forms of 
the Bandera myth which emerged in the Second Polish Republic and during World War II, 
especially during the OUN-B’s » Ukrainian National Revolution« in the summer of 1941,? or 
indeed the negative image of Stepan Bandera created in the Soviet Union, which still helps 
fuel Bandera’s reputation as a hero among numerous Ukrainian nationalists, including 
some scholars in Canada and Western Ukraine.° While there is not enough space here to 
outline the history of such organisations as the OUN (Organisation of Ukrainian Natio- 
nalists — Orhanizatsia Ukrains’kykh Natsionalistiv) and the UPA (Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army — Ukrains’ka Poustans’ka Armiia), or to analyse issues surrounding the collaboration 
between the Nazis and Ukrainian nationalists, the Polish-Ukrainian conflict, the ethnic 
cleansing of Poles by the UPA, and the importance of fascism4 and anti-Semitism in the 
OUN, these questions have been explored at length by such scholars as Frank Golezewski,° 
Dieter Pohl,© Grzegorz Motyka,’ Franziska Bruder,® Karel Berkhoff,9 Jeffrey Burds,'!9 and 
Timothy Snyder. "| 


The Person and the Political Myth of Stepan Bandera 


In this article the myth is not defined as the opposition of truth or reality as historians or 
other scholars occasionally claim in order to stress their validity. I define myth as a >story< 
which mobilizes emotions and immobilizes minds. A political myth is a more modern versi- 
on of a myth which is related to politics or ideology. In this article I follow a cultural, non- 
evaluative concept of ideology, which Clifford Geertz elaborated on in his essay Ideology 
as a Cultural System. For Geertz it is »a loss of orientation that most directly gives rise to 
ideological activity, an inability, for lack of usable models, to comprehend the universe of ci- 
vic rights and responsibilities in which one finds oneself located«.'2 This loss of orientation 
certainly occurred in Western Ukraine after World War I. It manifested itself in organisati- 
ons such as the OUN, which radicalised Ukrainian nationalism orientating it towards Nazi 
Germany, Fascist Italy and other extreme and radical nationalistic movements. This applied 
to terrorism that occurred in the interwar period and mass violence and murder conducted 
during World War II in an attempt to eke out a state. A loss of cultural orientation also 
occurred amongst the Ukrainian diaspora in Canada and other countries around the world, 
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although it was different in form than the loss that occurred in 1930s and 1940s Western 
Ukraine. At this time these communities began to celebrate Stepan Bandera and war crimi- 
nals such as Roman Shukhevych as heroes of the Ukrainian nation. 

The political myth of Stepan Bandera has not been solely based on the person of Stepan 
Bandera. Generally, political myths are embedded in an ideology that provides them with 
meaning. In the case of the Bandera myth, this meaning is provided by the ideology of Ukrai- 
nian nationalism that, in its radical version, appeared after World War I in Western Ukraine. 
Furthermore, embodiments of political myths can be understood as the visual component of 
an ideology, as a captivating story or an image that is also a part of the propaganda of this 
ideology, which consists of many interconnected political myths.'$ Apart from ideology, a 
political myth is interrelated to cults, rituals and symbols. 

The cult of Stepan Bandera and rituals based around his person are on the practical side 
of the political myth of Stepan Bandera.'4 The cult and rituals are practiced by those who 
believe in the myth, acting as its producers, receivers, or both. In the case of the political 
myth of Stepan Bandera, it is a political cult of personality. The interwar period witnessed 
the rise of a range of cults of personality in Europe. While some of them were not fascist 
or authoritarian, including the cult of Tomas Garrigue Masaryk in Czechoslovakia, '5 all of 
them relied on charisma to legitimate power. The leaders’ charisma was seldom »natural<, 
but was often fabricated by extensive propaganda measures. These cults sprang up in dif- 
ferent political, cultural and social circumstances, accomplishing different purposes in the 
societies where they were applied. It would thus be wrong to equate them, but it is possible 
to compare them given that comparing does not only mean looking at similarities but also 
differences. The most well-known European cults of personality were established around 
the most anti-Semitic European leader, Adolf Hitler in Germany,'® the prototype of the 
fascist leader Benito Mussolini in Italy,'’ Francisco Franco in Spain,'® Antonio Salazar and 
Rolao Preto in Portugal, '9 Philippe Pétain in France,2° Ante Pavelié in Croatia,2! Corneliu 
Zelea Codreanu and Ion Antonescu in Romania,?2 Jozef Pitsudski2° and Roman Dmowski 
in Poland, Vidkun Quisling in Norway,‘ Iosif Stalin in the Soviet Union,?5 Miklés Horthy 
in Hungary,26 Engelbert Dollfu8 and Kurt Schuschnigg in Austria,2” Andrej Hlinka and Jo- 
zef Tiso in Czechoslovakia and Slovakia,2° Antanas Smetona in Lithuania,2? Ahmed Zog in 
Albania,2° Aleksandar I. Karadordevi¢ in Yugoslavia,?! Mustafa Kemal Atatiirk in Turkey,32 
Anastasii Vonsiatskii and Konstantin Rodzaevskii among Russian émigrés,°3 and several 
others.34 

However, the myth of Stepan Bandera cannot be reduced to the cult of personality. The 
myth also relates to events that Bandera did not participate in, as well as persons who iden- 
tified themselves and were recognized by others as the banderites (Ukrainian banderivtsi), 
referring thereby to the name of Stepan Bandera. The symbol of Bandera was also frequently 
used to denote an epoch in which, as the believers of the myth would purport, the »Bandera 
generation< had struggled for Ukraine. 

The development of the political myth of Stepan Bandera began before Word War II in 
the South-Eastern territories of the Polish Republic, inhabited primarily by Ukrainians. In 
the beginning, the myth was shaped by the Polish-Ukrainian conflict and Warsaw’s nati- 
onalistic politics against the Ukrainian minority. In particular, the Bandera myth evolved 
following the assassination of the Polish interior minister, Bronislaw Pieracki, by the OUN- 
activist Hryhorii Matseiko in June 1934, and the subsequent trials of OUN members in 1935 
and 1936 in Warsaw and L’viv. Advocates of Ukrainian nationalism perceived these trials 
as part of their ongoing struggle for the liberation of Ukraine, linking them explicitly with 
Bandera’s name and helping to symbolise him as the »brave Ukrainian heart<. 

During World War II the myth evolved and spread amongst members of different natio- 
nalities and religious groups that inhabited or occupied the territories of Western Ukraine, 
including groups of Galician Ukrainians, Jews, Poles, Germans and Soviet Russians and Uk- 
rainians. One of the most important events that propelled the rise of the political myth and 
cult of Stepan Bandera during World War II was the »Ukrainian National Revolution« of 
the summer of 1941, which began at the outset of the German-Soviet war on June 22, 1941. 
It was then that the OUN-B proclaimed a Ukrainian state in L’viv on June 30, 1941, trying 
to convince Nazi politicians to recognise it in hopes of becoming part of the New Fascist 
Europe under the aegis of Nazi Germany. Stepan Bandera, as the providnyk (leader) of the 
OUN-B, was supposed to be the providnyk of the new Ukrainian fascist state. According to 
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the Fiihrerprinzip, applied by the OUN-B, Bandera’s word would be above all written law 
in the OUN-B state — he would become the embodiment of this fascist Ukrainian state. The 
Nazis, however, did not accept the state and took Bandera into captivity on July 5, 1941. He 
was transported to Berlin, where he stayed under house arrest until September 15, 1941. He 
was subsequently arrested and kept in a Berlin prison as an honorary prisoner (Ehrenhdft- 
ling) until October 1943. From October 1943 to October 1944 Bandera stayed in Zellenbau, 
a part of the concentration camp Sachsenhausen for political prisoners. After Bandera was 
released he was once more allowed to collaborate.°5 

What happened in Ukraine while Bandera was in Berlin was extremely significant for the 
political myth of Stepan Bandera. During the » Ukrainian National Revolution« the OUN-B 
established a militia that, together with German troops, organized and conducted pogroms. 
As a result of these activities between 13,000 and 35,000 Jews were killed by the perpetra- 
tors of the pogroms. The UPA, an army established by the OUN-B, conducted in 1943 in 
Volhynia and in 1944 in Eastern Galicia a campaign of ethnic cleansing against the Polish 
population; as a result, between 70,000 and 100,000 people were killed. Simultaneously, 
the UPA partisans also killed several hundred Jews who had survived previous repressions 
until then. Between 1944 and 1953, the UPA killed Ukrainians who were accused of collabo- 
rating with the Soviets. Altogether at this time the OUN-UPA killed more than 20,000 civi- 
lians. During their war against the OUN-UPA the Soviets killed 153,000, arrested 134,000 
and deported 203,000 members of the OUN-UPA, members of their families and random 
Western Ukrainian civilians. The fanatical and irresponsible fight of the OUN-UPA against 
the much more powerful Soviets certainly contributed to the massive and violent scale of 
Soviet atrocities against Western Ukrainians. However, ultimately no one can be held more 
responsible for Soviet crimes than the Soviets themselves just as Poles were fully responsible 
for killing between 10,000 and 20,000 Ukrainians (both OUN-UPA members and civilians) 
during and after World War II.°6 

The OUN-B activists and the UPA partisans who committed these atrocities were known 
as banderites: Bandera’s people. This term was not invented by Soviet propaganda but dates 
back to the split of the OUN in late 1940 and early 1941, distinguishing members of the OUN- 
B from members of the OUN-M faction, who became known as melnykites (mel’nikivtsi) 
after their leader Andrii Mel’nyk. Thus Bandera became the main symbol of the OUN-B and 
the UPA although he himself did not participate in the atrocities of the OUN-B and the UPA. 
However, he is certainly responsible at least for the pogroms in June and July 1941 as he 
prepared the »Ukrainian National Revolution« and planned the OUN-B militia. 

Since 1944, Soviet propaganda helped to establish Stepan Bandera as the most tangible 
symbol of Ukrainian fascism and radical nationalism not only in Soviet Ukraine but also in 
many other Soviet republics and satellite countries. By creating a narrative that portrayed 
Bandera as an enemy of the >decent< Soviet Ukrainians and condemning Ukrainian natio- 
nalism which celebrated Bandera’s >anti-Sovietness<, Soviet propaganda encouraged nati- 
onalist Ukrainian emigrants in Canada to glorify the person of Stepan Bandera, leading to 
a propagandistic campaign by the émigrés community against the Soviet Union throughout 
the Cold War. This effective engagement of the Ukrainian diaspora did not leave space for 
a critical sense of coming to terms with the Ukrainian nationalists’ collaboration with the 
Nazis and their involvement in the Holocaust, the ethnic cleansing of Poles in Volhynia 
and Eastern Galicia in 1943/44, and the massacres of civilian Ukrainians who supported or 
were accused of supporting Soviet power in Western Ukraine between 1944 and 1951. The 
Ukrainian diaspora completely suppressed the memory of all the nationalistic, fascist and 
anti-Semitic features of Stepan Bandera, including such embarrassing rituals conducted by 
the leaders of the »Ukrainian National Revolution« of 1941 as the greeting with the right 
arm »slightly to the right, slightly above the peak of the head« while calling »Glory to the 
Ukraine!« (Slava Ukraini!) and responding »Glory to the Heroes!« (Heroiam Slava!).3” 


Canadian Believers of the Bandera Myth 


The assassination of Bandera by the KGB agent Bohdan Stashynskyi allowed nationalist ele- 
ments of the diaspora to blame the communist Soviet leaders, mainly Nikita Khrushchev, for 
his death. Immediately after the assassination, the Bandera myth re-emerged amongst the 
Ukrainian diaspora in Australia, Argentina, Canada, West Germany, Great Britain, the USA 
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and several other countries. Meanwhile, Soviet censorship and propaganda prevented the 
spread of the myth in Soviet Ukraine, promoting instead a radically different set of cultural 
and political activities, specifically the demonization of Stepan Bandera as well as all other 
Ukrainian fighters who at the same time had been glorified by the diaspora. 

The most significant places where the myth was reinvented and most rituals were per- 
formed were London, Munich, and Toronto. Influential newspapers were published in these 
centres. After Bandera’s assassination, the Munich-based The Way to Victory (Shliakh 
Peremohy), Ukrainian Thought (Ukrains’*ka Dumka) in London and the Toronto-based Uk- 
rainian Echo (Homin Ukrainy) acted to revitalize, in a very intensive manner, the political 
myth of Bandera, thereby influencing subscribers in other cities and countries. The Edmon- 
ton-based weekly Ukrainian News (Ukrains’ki visti) was less prominent in the process of 
making the political myth of Stepan Bandera. 

It is difficult to elucidate which individuals or what parts of the Ukrainian diaspora 
were influenced by the political myth of Stepan Bandera, or who celebrated the Bandera 
cult in Edmonton. Ukrainians have been immigrating to Canada since the 1890s and as a 
result the Ukrainian diaspora has been divided along generational lines, as well as levels of 
political exposure. The first stage in the development of the Bandera myth in the 1930s and 
the 1940s influenced mostly Ukrainians in Poland. Concurrently, the Ukrainian diaspora in 
Canada was only marginally exposed to the Bandera myth. Due to the fact that this wave 
of the diaspora was less politicised or nationalist, it was not particularly enthusiastic about 
this myth. The ideology of Ukrainian nationalism reached Canada and other places with a 
large diasporic community only with the arrival of the DPs (displaced persons) after World 
War II. Many of them refused to return to Soviet Ukraine as they feared being persecuted 
for their collaboration with the Nazis.°8 

Many DPs had grown up in interwar Poland and became acquainted with the Bande- 
ra myth during World War II. When these Ukrainians arrived in Canada even the more 
nationalist components of the Ukrainian diaspora did not adopt their very radical values 
and refused to work with them. The new political diaspora was on average more educated 
and more politically active than the older generation that mainly consisted of farmers. The 
younger members of the diaspora organized youth groups, parishes, political parties, new- 
spapers, Saturday schools, veteran associations, scholarly societies, credit unions, resorts, 
encyclopaedia projects, museums and archives, radio programs, sports, hobby clubs, etc.°9 
The Cold War motivated Canadian politicians not to interfere with the anti-Soviet activities 
of these communities. The politics of multiculturalism, officially applied in the 1970s, a de- 
cade after the Bandera myth re-emerged, encouraged Canadian politicians to interpret the 
events organized by radical nationalistic elements of the Ukrainian diaspora as an expressi- 
on of Ukrainian culture.4° 

The community of the banderites (mainly, but not exclusively consisting of former mem- 
bers of the OUN-B) had the strongest ideological roots. They acted radically and gained in- 
creasing numbers of members who became enthusiastic about the OUN-B’s plan to liberate 
Ukraine from the Soviets and to clear its territory of »enemies<. The banderites established 
influential centers in Germany, the United Kingdom and Canada. In the United Kingdom 
they took over the Association of Ukrainians in Great Britain.4! In Canada, on December 
25, 1949, they founded the LVU (League for the Liberation of Ukraine — Liga Vyzvolennia 
Ukrainy). The League established some 20 community centres for its more than 50 bran- 
ches in Canada. The most important medium that the banderites used to spread their ideas 
and to influence the mindset of Canadian Ukrainians was the newspaper Ukrainian Echo, 
published in Toronto. The official website of the League shows that the League has been 
willing to combine Ukrainian nationalism with the policy of multiculturalism in Canada: 


The League’s main focus, however, was on the promotion of national independence 
for Ukraine and human rights for the Ukrainian people, while advancing the inte- 
rests of the Ukrainian Canadian community within the framework of multicultu- 
ralism in Canada. Public actions included rallies, demonstrations, political mass 
meetings, seminars, conferences, public lectures, petitions and mass mailings.*2 


The League also organized women’s, youth’s and veteran’s organizations like the SUM 
(Ukrainian Youth Association — Spilka Ukrains’koi Molodi) or the OZhLVU (Women’s 
Association of the Canadian League for the Liberation of Ukraine — Obiednannia Zhinok 
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Ligy Vyzvolennia Ukrainy). The deeper meaning and main purpose behind the organiza- 
tional activities of the banderites was to prepare their children for an eventual battle for an 
independent Ukrainian state. This battle would be the continuation of the fascist Ukrainian 
revolution of the summer of 1941 and the struggles of the UPA between 1943 and 1953. For 
this purpose, in 1962 a monument to the heroes of Ukraine was erected at a newly opened 
recreation camp in Ellenville located in upstate New York. The monument consisted of a 
giant spear with the Ukrainian trident on it and the busts of Symon Petliura and Ievhen 
Konovalets’, as well as Roman Shukhevych and Stepan Bandera, on either side of the spear. 
Ukrainian children of the diaspora congregated in front of the monument to recite poems 
glorifying the Ukrainian heroes or to perform folkloric dances.43 

Similar camps were established in Canada. In Ontario, the camp Veselka was opened 
in 1954 and the camp Verkhovyna was inaugurated in 1955 at St. Theodore in Quebec. The 
SUM of Sudbury opened a camp called Bilohorsha and the SUM of Thunder Bay set up two 
more camps (Karpaty and Dibrova). The camps had an educational purpose, aiming to teach 
diaspora children to love their country and to hate the enemies of Ukraine. OUN activists 
and UPA partisans were introduced as heroes to the children, while UPA war crimes and 
the anti-Semitism and fascism of the OUN activists were denied. The long-term aim was to 
recruit a new generation that would continue their struggle for the Ukrainian state: as the 
organizers put it, »to educate Ukrainian youth about their history and culture, as well as 
cultivating them to become active members of their Ukrainian and local communities while 
serving God and their Ukrainian homeland.«44 


Canadian Multiculturalism, Ukrainian Nationalism and Political Activism 


The Canadian parliament adopted multiculturalism as official policy in 1971. At this time, 
multiculturalism in Canada was understood as a counterbalance to the earlier suprema- 
cy of English culture. Like other countries, Canada sought to liquidate cultural or ethnic 
inequalities and to establish more tolerance for the »Other<. In this regard, the politics of 
multiculturalism was successful. On the one hand, it helped make Canadian society more 
conscious of its own cultural and ethnic diversity and of »Otherness< in society in general. 
Multiculturalism encouraged and allowed Canadian citizens with a non-English or non- 
French background to identify themselves with Canada through their respective home 
cultures. It made possible to open German, Italian, Ukrainian and other national schools 
and to enrich Canadian society in other ways. On the other hand, the same politics helped 
to build a climate in which it was difficult to cope critically with the histories on which the 
identities and the folklore of the various ethnic groups were based. The existence of »authen- 
tic< or »primordial< ethnic groups was assumed by the theories of both multiculturalism and 
nationalism. This assumption turned a multicultural society into a multi-ethnic or multi- 
national community in which a critical coping with the past of a given group, regardless 
of its intention, was understood as an illegitimate and often mischievous intervention into 
its unique culture. This, combined with the anti-Soviet and anti-communist climate of the 
Cold War, enabled some of these groups to cultivate and work on rituals that were related to 
radical nationalism, fascism and anti-Semitism that occurred in their >external homelands< 
between the 1920s and 1940s.45 

Canadian multiculturalism did not generate or re-establish the Bandera myth in Canada; 
indeed, the myth had developed ten years before the official introduction of the policy of 
multiculturalism. Moreover, multiculturalism cannot be blamed for the rise of Ukrainian 
fascism in Canada, for it had already spread in the 1920s and the 1930s amongst Ukrainians 
in Poland. However, multiculturalism did facilitate the process of celebrating anti-Semites, 
fascists and radical nationalists as being an essential part of Ukrainian culture that, accor- 
ding to the notion of multiculturalism, belonged in the heterogeneous Canadian culture. 
Ukrainians celebrating Bandera in Canada did not celebrate and remember him as an 
anti-Semite, fascist and radical nationalist. They repressed these >dark sides< of Bandera 
and the banderites, focusing instead on their role as national heroes who struggled for an 
independent Ukraine against the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany, supposedly without ever 
collaborating with the Nazis or committing war crimes.*® 

Certain elements of the Ukrainian community in Canada embraced the policy of multi- 
culturalism for the possibilities that it offered. One of these opportunities was the preser- 
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vation of Ukrainian language and culture. The UCC (Ukrainian Canadian Committee), an 
umbrella organisation founded in November 1949 which brought nationalist Ukrainians 
together stated on one occasion: 


[...] as descendents of 50 million Ukrainians who are exposed to drastic Russifica- 
tion under the present Soviet rule, we in Canada have the opportunity and a sacred 
duty to preserve the Ukrainian language and the Ukrainian culture outside our na- 
tive land.4” 


This preservation also meant the continuation of Ukrainian nationalism as can be illustrated 
by the image on the cover of The Politics of Multiculturalism. A Ukrainian-Canadian Me- 
moir,*8 written by an activist of multiculturalism, Manoly R. Lupul. The photograph (fig. 1) 
shows six men. Three of them are sitting at a table, while three others are standing behind 
them. Two of the men sitting, the one in the middle and the one farthest to the right have 
pens in their hands and are signing a document. The document is a contract between the 
University of Alberta’s CIUS (Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies), an academic insti- 
tution established in the summer of 1976, and the Shevchenko Scientific Society in Europe, 
in which both sides agreed to collaborate on the Encyclopaedia of Ukraine in December 
1976.49 The men sitting in the picture are, from the left, Georg Luckyj, Volodymyr Kubiio- 
vych and Manoly Lupul. The men standing, from left to right, are Petro Savaryn, Antanas 
Figol’, and Ivan Lysiak-Rudnytsky. 

As mentioned, 
Manoly Lupul was the 
author of The Politics 
of Multiculturalism 
as well as a member 
of the Alberta Council 
of Multiculturalism 
and the first director 
of the CIUS. He de- 
cided to put this pic- 
ture on the cover as it 
likely symbolized, for 
him, an important act, 
showing prominent 
Ukrainian activists of 
both multiculturalism 
and Ukrainian natio- 
nalism. 


Fig. 1: The photograph from the cover of Lupul, Manoly R.: The Politics 
of Multiculturalism. A Ukrainian-Canadian Memoir. Edmonton, 
Toronto: Canadian Inst. of Ukrainian Studies Pr. 2005. 


After World War II, Ivan Lysiak-Rudnytsky was quite an open-minded and liberal historian 
at the Department of History at the University of Alberta, while also serving as the associate 
director of the CIUS. He was critical of Bandera and Ukrainian and other fascist movements. 
During the war, however, Lysiak-Rudnytsky, like some other Ukrainian intellectuals, produ- 
ced nationalistic articles for the newspaper Krakivs’ki visti, a Ukrainian wartime newspaper. 
Although he never belonged to the OUN-B, he had certainly been uncritical of the nationali- 
stic and anti-Semitic stream of European fascism, perceiving the Nazis as liberators.5° 
Georg Luckyj was the second associate director of the CIUS. He administered the 
Institute’s Encyclopaedia of Ukraine Project Office, housed in the Department of Slavic 
Languages and Literatures at the University of Toronto.®! In his 1992 published memoir Lu- 
ckyj wrote: »I was one of the few boys in our school who was not deeply stirred by Ukrainian 
nationalism. The nationalist rhetoric seemed to me full of clichés, and as for various natio- 
nalist youth groups (Plast, etc.), I refused to take part in them.«52 Despite these statements 
from 1937 to 1939 Luckyj studied in Berlin and received a scholarship from Nazi Germany. 
In 1939 he left for England where in 1943 he enlisted in the British army and served in the 
intelligence, partly with translation work.53 In 1941-1945, Antanas Figol’ was the repre- 
sentative of the UTsK (Ukrainian Central Committee — Ukrains’kyi Tsentral’nyi Komitet) 
in Berlin. Since 1955 Figol’ worked as an economical advisor for the Shevchenko Scientific 
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Society in emigration of which the Secretary General was between 1947 and 1963 the former 
director of the UTsK, Volodymyr Kubiivych. 

Petro Savaryn was a member of the University of Alberta board of governors and vice- 
president of the Alberta Progressive Conservative Party, and one of the leading figures of 
the Ukrainian community in Edmonton. In 1983, seven years after the picture was taken, 
Savaryn became president of the Ukrainian World Congress and stayed in this position 
until 1988. From 1982 to 1986, he was the chancellor of the University of Alberta. In World 
Word II Savaryn volunteered for the 14t Grenadier Division of the Waffen SS, known also 
as Waffen-SS Galizien. In this military formation he was trained and indoctrinated by 
Himmler’s SS. After the war, Savaryn was proud of his SS past. He was a representative of 
the association of the veterans of the Waffen-SS Galizien in Edmonton. As representative of 
the association of the veterans in Edmonton, he made his SS past an important part of his 
Ukrainian identity and probably understood it as a contribution to Canadian multicultura- 
lism. Furthermore he was probably the first and the only chancellor of a North American 
University with an SS past who was proud of it.54 

The most interesting aspect of this picture, however, is the presence of Volodymyr Ku- 
biiovych. He did not belong to the OUN-B but he did actively collaborate with the Nazis 
causing him to become close with Bandera towards the end of World War II. From April 
1940 to January 1945, he headed the UTsK in Krakow, which formed part of the General 
Government. The committee was associated with the newspaper Krakivs’ki visti that not 
only reprinted German anti-Semitic propaganda but also featured articles written by Ukrai- 
nian intellectuals who responded to German requests to write nationalistic and anti-Semitic 
materials. Indeed, Kubiiovych contributed an article to the newspaper.°° Furthermore, he 
asked the head of the General Government, Hans Frank, to see »a very significant part of 
confiscated Jewish wealth turned over to the Ukrainian people«. According to Kubiiovych it 
belonged to the Ukrainians and ended up in Jewish hands »only through ruthless breach of 
law on the part of the Jews and their exploitation of members of the Ukrainian people«.56 
In addition to taking charge of Krakivs’ki visti and encouraging the leading Nazis to allow 
Ukrainians to participate in Aryanization, Kubiiovych also supported the formation of the 
Waffen-SS Galizien, which was mainly made up of Ukrainians. This division fought in July 
of 1944 against the Soviet Army. Parts of these divisions were also involved in anti-partisan 
activity and committed crimes against the civilian population.5’ In February and March 
1945, as the Soviet army was about 60 kilometres from Berlin, Kubiiovych together with 
Bandera, Mel’nyk and Pavlo Skoropadskyi used the final chance to collaborate with the 
Nazis in the UNK (Ukrainian National Committee — Ukrains’kyi Natsional’nyi Komitet) 
which was led by Pavlo Shandruk. The UNK mobilized about 75,000 Ukrainians for the last 
crusade with the remaining fanatical Nazis against the Soviet Union.5® 

After elaborating on some of the correlations between Ukrainian nationalism and Ca- 
nadian multiculturalism with the help of the image on the cover of Lupul’s The Politics of 
Multiculturalism: A Ukrainian-Canadian Memotr, we will now approach the Bandera cult 
in the western Canadian city of Edmonton. 


The Ritualistic Celebration of Stepan Bandera in Edmonton 


Performing rituals is crucial for the formation of a collective identity; participants in the 
performance become a collective. Rituals also influence the morality and values of the indi- 
viduals practicing them and thereby transform the cultural, political and social state of the 
practicing group.°? The emotions that are invoked during the enactment of rituals can either 
strongly influence the cognitive functions of the individual, or replace them.©° Because of 
the role that emotions play in influencing the morality and values of individuals, rituals are 
used to form collective identities.6! Rituals can also be used to provide a sense of orientation 
and to assure members of a collective group about the validity of their political, cultural and 
social orientation. Finally, rituals are also used for the symbolic recreation of communi- 
ties.©2 Therefore, the study of rituals involved in the creation of the Bandera myth provides 
us with an insightful look at not only the processes surrounding the creation of the political 
myth, but also the processes of establishing communities as parts of the Ukrainian diaspora 
who >loved< Stepan Bandera, or the community in the Soviet Union who >hated< him. 
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From the beginning, elements of the Ukrainian diaspora used the death of Bandera for such 
purposes as spreading hatred towards the Soviet Union, or uniting the community through 
ostentatious and collective mourning. The Ukrainian News informed its readers in Edmon- 
ton of the death of Stepan Bandera on October 19, 1959; Bandera’s death was announced on 
the front page and readers were informed that Bandera perished at the hands of an unknown 
murderer. Furthermore, the article familiarized readers with the details of Bandera’s life, 
which was reduced to his >national-revolutionary< activities. No information about the 
atrocities that banderites committed against Jews, Poles and unsympathetic Ukrainians, 
either during or after the war, appeared in this article. The penultimate sentence of the 
article informed readers that both of Bandera’s brothers, Oleksandyr and Vasyl, perished in 
the »German camp of Auschwitz«. This information implied that not only Stepan Bandera 
but also his two brothers fell in their struggle for Ukraine. The last sentence of the article 
announced that the funeral of Stepan Bandera would take place on October 20, 1959 in Mu- 
nich, encouraging the Ukrainian community of Edmonton to mark this event.63 

The readers of Ukrainian Echo, a newspaper edited by the LVU, were likewise bombar- 
ded with material regarding Bandera’s death. The editors of Homin Ukrainy turned it into 
one of the greatest catastrophes of the Ukrainian nation. On October 24, 1959, the front page 
turned into a huge obituary (fig. 2), with Bandera’s photograph featured in the middle. 
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Fig. 2: The front page of Ukrainian Echo 24.10.1959. 


The headline and deck consisted of a striking inscription: »In Loving Memory STEPAN 
BANDERA«. Between the photograph and inscriptions, the editors informed readers that 
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the period of mourning would last for two months, from October 15 to December 15. Intro- 
ductions to two articles were printed on either side of the photograph, which the articles 
prolonged on page six. One article was entitled Fighter, Leader and Symbol (Borets’, Pro- 
vidnyk i Symvol), while the second was called In Deep Sadness... (U hlybokomu smutku...). 
These articles told readers that the death of Stepan Bandera »shocked the entire Ukrainian 
diaspora on this side of the ocean«, and that Bandera was killed by an enemy. Furthermore, 
readers were advised that, in the person of Stepan Bandera, a symbol of both the general 
Ukrainian struggle and an entire epoch of the struggle for independence in particular, had 
passed away.®4 

On October 26, the front page of the newest issue of Ukrainian News informed readers 
of the sad news of Bandera’s death, providing details about how Bandera had been found 
suffocated in his stairwell. Readers found out that Bandera died in the ambulance on the 
way to the hospital and that the proclamation of the police in Munich stated that Bandera 
had died because of potassium cyanide that was found in his body during the post-mortem 
examination. Additionally, the newspaper wrote about the proceedings of the funeral in 
Munich on October 20 and the church services that had been held in many Canadian towns 
and cities on the October 18 and 20 .65 

On October 31, 1959, the front page of Ukrainian Echo featured an article entitled The 
Final Journey of the »Providnyk« Bandera. The authors glorified »the final 500 meter 
journey of Bandera«, during which he was accompanied by about 1,500 admirers and 10 
priests who came to the funeral from all around the world to say farewell to their providnyk, 
who had »perished on the forefront of a bloody, lingering war against the cruel, deceitful, 
villainous enemy«.°© To persuade the readership about the seriousness of the tragedy that 
had struck the Ukrainian nation, together with the apologetic article the publisher printed a 
photograph showing Bandera’s coffin being carried by four men and the funeral procession 
behind it. In the centre of the photograph, marching alongside the coffin, are four uniformed 
young women, most likely members of the SUM, and a man in a suit. The faces of all four 
uniformed teenage women and the well-dressed man appear to be filled with sadness, sor- 
row and concern. One of the women, mourning the loss of her providnyk, is seen weeping 
and looking down at the ground. The eyes of the man in the suit are focused on the final 500 
meters of his providnyk’s journey. His face is not only sad, but also appears pensive and 
seemingly outraged. The facial expressions of all people seen in the picture communicate the 
same message — that of the loss of a very important and irreplaceable personality.®7 

On November 2, on the front page, Ukrainian News published an article with the 
headline »1500 People at Bandera’s Funeral« that reminded the Ukrainian community of 
Edmonton of the importance of the loss. Fifteen hundred people had attended the funeral, 
they emphasised, despite it being held on a working day. The article also mentioned that 
representatives of other liberation movements attended the funeral, including the Hungari- 
an, Bulgarian, Slovakian, Romanian, Croatian and Turkmen movements, thus stressing the 
wider significance of the loss.68 

On November 7, the front page of Ukrainian Echo informed its readers that the »Uk- 
rainian nation« had suffered a blow from the »villainous« and »savage« Moscow that had 
killed, in the most cunning and perfidious manner, the greatest leader of the Ukrainian 
freedom movement. According to the authors of this article, the loss of Bandera for the 
Ukrainian people was akin to the loss of a great son of the nation, who for his entire life had 
struggled for the freedom of Ukraine. Furthermore, the authors characterized Bandera as 
being »a great example of an unswerving fighter — revolutionary, ideologist and strategist, 
theoretician and practician of the Ukrainian liberation revolution.«©9 This kind of charac- 
terization of Bandera recurred in many other articles printed in the Ukrainian Canadian 
diaspora press. Generally, the authors of these articles were keen to glorify their providnyk 
and never mentioned any atrocities that the banderites or the » Ukrainian liberation move- 
ment« had committed. They also avoided referencing the negative portrayals of Bandera 
that emerged after World War II. This allowed Bandera to appear as a saint, or a demigod 
figure, comparable to Adolf Hitler, Benito Mussolini and Iosif Stalin at the height of their 
power and popularity. 

The diaspora Ukrainians who could not attend the funeral of Bandera in Munich 
mourned him in their places of residence. In Edmonton the Organisations of the Freedom 
Movement (Orhanizatsii Vyzvol’noho Frontu) started to prepare for lavish celebrations 
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on the day of Bandera’s death, October 15. On October 20, the day of Bandera’s funeral in 
Munich, memorial services were organized in almost all Ukrainian churches in Edmonton. 
On October 25, a requiem mass (panakhida) was organized at the St. Iosaphat Ukrainian 
Catholic Cathedral at 7 p.m., with six priests presiding. Members of the SUM and the Plast 
Scout Organisation presented their banners as scout uniforms hung behind the altar, while 
members of the LVU were also in attendance. The cathedral was full of people, both unifor- 
med and in plain clothes. After the male choir of the Ukrainian National Home of Edmonton 
(Ukrainskyi Narodnyi Dim) enriched the national and holy atmosphere in the church with 
their vocal performances, the pastor (parokh) of the church delivered a speech in which he 
praised Bandera’s love, commitment and labour for Ukraine. The blue-yellow flag of Ukrai- 
ne and the red-black flag of the OUN were flown at the entrance to the church, where young 
girls distributed black ribbons.’° 

After the church service, the celebration continued at the Ukrainian National Home that 
had also been decorated with flags. It was there that the »mourning assembly< (zhalibna 
akademiia) took place. The hall could not accommodate the crowd that had gathered to 
mourn Bandera’s death and some were turned away. The memorial service opened with 
Chopin’s Funeral March, after which Dr. V. Hyrak opened the academy and D. M. read a 
poem entitled Immortal Son (Bezsmertnyi syn), which he wrote for Stepan Bandera. Sub- 
sequently, the male choir of the Ukrainian National Home of Edmonton sang several reli- 
gious and nationalist songs. Bandera’s portrait composed the stage decoration. It had been 
prepared especially for the occasion by »professor« Iu. Butsmaniuk. The portrait hung on 
a black wall in the background with Bandera’s dates of birth and death on either side with 
a huge wreath and a trident, the symbol of Ukraine, as well as two baskets with red roses 
placed underneath.”! 

Similar religious-ideological celebrations of Stepan Bandera occurred in many other 
places around the world as the Ukrainian diaspora said goodbye to their providnyk.’? The 
OUN-ZCh (Foreign Section — Zakordonni Chastyny) used Bandera’s death to start a fund 
called Stepan Bandera’s Liberation Struggle Fund (Fond vyzvol’noi borot’by im. Stepana 
Bandery); they collected money for a possible war against the Soviet Union and the libera- 
tion of Ukraine.’8 

The first anniversary of Bandera’s death was celebrated around the world: in Munich, 
Philadelphia, Ottawa, Cleveland, London, New York, Chicago, Toronto, Edmonton and 
many other cities with a sizeable Ukrainian diaspora.”4 In Edmonton, the celebrations began 
with a panakhida held at St. losaphat Ukrainian Catholic Cathedral. After the panakhida, 
the celebration moved into the Ukrainian National Home, where Petro Bashuk from Win- 
nipeg delivered a speech. Bashuk claimed that Stepan Bandera was a fighter for »the rights 
of God and people in Ukraine« and that the Ukrainian nation was in a permanent state of 
struggle. He stressed that the Ukrainian people were imbued with the spirit of Christian 
idealism, adding that the West should accept the same ideals as the Ukrainian nationalists if 
they were to win their struggle against » Moscow Bolsheviks«. A female choir added a cheery 
note to the celebration with some nationalist and religious songs.’5 

The second anniversary of Bandera’s death in Edmonton proceeded in a similar man- 
ner. The celebrants first met at St. losaphat Cathedral where the parokh, Iurii Koval’s’kyi, 
conducted a panakhida. Koval’s’kyi reminded the gathering that, since Ukrainians had lost 
so much with the death of Bandera, it remained important to preserve a religious and nati- 
onal spirit. After the panakhida, the crowd moved to the Ukrainian National Home, where 
a meeting of the male and female sections of the League for the Liberation of Ukraine took 
place. The gathering opened with a speech by M. Kohut, who spoke about Stepan Bandera 
— the Symbol of the Liberation Struggle. Additionally, Mrs. Aponiuk read the poem October 
15, 1959, followed by a reading of Morozenko’s memoirs about Bandera. The stage was deco- 
rated in a similar fashion to the year before: a portrait of Bandera painted by Iu. Butsmaniuk 
was surrounded on either side by the dates 1959 and 1961, with a wreath, flowers, the date 
>October 15<, and the Ukrainian and OUN flags underneath. This imagery indicated that the 
Ukrainian community of Edmonton had had to overcome all the difficulties of daily life and 
to continue their struggle for liberation without their providnyk for two years. The mood 
amongst the 170-strong crowd that gathered for the proceedings was very ceremonious.”6 

To some extent, the third anniversary of Bandera’s death was overshadowed by the 
trial of Bandera’s murderer, Bohdan Stashyns’kyi, which took place between October 8 
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and 19, 1962 in Karlsruhe, West Germany. This trial was a media sensation for Ukrainian 
communities around the world. During this time period, the same people who had called 
for a trial in the immediate aftermath of Bandera’s death now announced that his murderer 
was a Soviet agent. The fact that Stashyns’kyi came from Western Ukraine was a disturbing 
fact for the nationalists. Even so, this gave a new legitimacy to those Ukrainian nationalists 
who had proclaimed a >crusade< against Moscow, giving a new impetus to their political 
activities. Just as in the two preceding years, the celebrations began with a panakhida at 
St. Iosaphat Cathedral in Edmonton, moving then to the Ukrainian National Home where, 
underneath Butsmaniuk’s portrait of Bandera, the participants could see a golden trident 
and a barbwire trident surrounded by a crown of thorns (symbols of Auschwitz and the 
Passion of Christ). Halyna Shevchuk, a female member of the Ukrainian Youth Associati- 
on, opened the rituals by reading Ie. Ren’s memoirs concerning Bandera, which was then 
followed by Oleh Hnatiuk’s recitation of the poem We Will Not Stop Fighting (Ne kynemo 
zbroi). Ivan Shevchuk spoke about Bandera as a human and as a providnyk, as additionally 
giving information about the trial against his murderer — the Soviet agent — that had begun 
the previous week.”” 

In the following years, Bandera’s adherents celebrated the anniversary of his death on 
a regular basis; usually this was not done every year, as it had been during the first three 
years, but eventually it was held every five and ten years. As the 1964 celebrations in Ed- 
monton and Winnipeg took place on October 18, the ideological factions of the Ukrainian 
diaspora could render homage to their providnyk first by attending a large anti-Soviet 
demonstration in front of Soviet diplomatic missions on October 15 in New York and on 
October 17 in Washington D.C. and Ottawa.’8 On October 18, the Ukrainian community in 
Winnipeg celebrated the death of Bandera by singing nationalistic songs such as March of 
Nationalists (Marsh Natsionalistiv) or Ukraine Will Arise (Vstane Ukraina).’9 The Ukrai- 
nian community of Saskatoon did not have the opportunity to attend the protests in front of 
the Soviet embassy in New York because they decided to celebrate on the exact anniversary 
of Bandera’s death.2° In Edmonton, the Ukrainian community chose to combine the celeb- 
ration of their providnyk’s death with two other national or religious celebrations: the first 
was Sviato Pokrovy (Protection of the Mother of God) and the second was Sviato Zbroi 
(Weapon Celebration). As in previous years, the day of festivities started at St. Iosaphat 
Cathedral. Afterwards, the celebratory crowd of 200 people listened to a speech about their 
providnyk at the Ukrainian National Home, which had been recorded five years before and 
which gave them a chance to admire the »farsightedness and the political reason« of their 
providnyk.®' 

On Saturday, October 18, 1969, Bandera’s adherents used the 10‘ anniversary of his 
death to demonstrate in Ottawa. The most important points of their demonstrative and 
commemorative march in Ottawa were at the parliament and the Soviet embassy.®? In Win- 
nipeg, 10‘ anniversary celebrations of Bandera’s death were enriched by a relic: soil from 
Bandera’s grave in Munich that had been brought to Winnipeg by Semen Izhnyk, radiating 
an aura of »nationalist holiness< for the 500 celebrants.®3 In Edmonton, between October 11 
and 13, the Organisations of the Ukrainian Liberation Movement combined the 40% anni- 
versary of the OUN with the 10% anniversary of Bandera’s death, adopting the atavistic and 
heroic motto »Either you achieve the Ukrainian state or you die in the struggle for it«.84 

In 1979, the International Celebration Committee (Mizhkraiovyi Sviatkovyi Komitet) 
invited believers in the ideology of Ukrainian nationalism from around the world to come 
to Munich to celebrate the 20t anniversary of the death of the providnyk on the site of his 
grave on Saturday, October 13.85 Prominent figures of Ukrainian nationalism, such as My- 
kola Klymyshyn, an old friend and prison companion of Bandera, and Bandera’s son, Andrii 
Bandera, travelled from Canada to Munich. Klymyshyn delivered a speech on the grave of 
his providnyk on October 13, and marched with other adherents of Bandera through the 
streets of Munich, protesting against the Soviet Union and carrying banners with Bandera’s 
image on it. For his part, Andrii Bandera joined Iaroslav Stets’ko, a good friend of Bandera, 
and another important Ukrainian nationalist and leader of the OUN-ZCh and the Anti-Bol- 
shevik Bloc of Nations, at a conference that took place on October 12 in the Plazi Hotel in 
Munich.®° Canadian Ukrainians who were unable to travel to Bandera’s graveside in Munich 
for the celebration of the 20% anniversary of his death commemorated the anniversary at 
home, as witnessed in Saskatoon.87 
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88 For encouragement for celebrati- 
on, cf. Zvernennia KUK [Appeal of the 
KUKI]. In: Ukrainian Echo 43/XXXVI 
(24.10.1984), p. 2. For celebrations in 
Munich in 1984, cf. U pokloni Stepa- 
novi Banderi [Obeisance to the Pro- 
vidnyk]. In: Ukrainian Echo 44/XXXVI 
(31.10.1984), p. 1f., 4. For celebrations 
in Munich in 1989, cf. Zhalobni vidz- 
nachennia v Miunkheni [Mourning 
Ceremony in Munich]. In: Ukrainian 
Echo 45/XLVI (08.11.1984), p. 1f. For 
celebrations in Munich in 1999, cf. 
Povidomlennia [Announcement]. In: 
Ukrainian Echo 37/LI (04.10.1999), 
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89 On Roman Shukhevych and the 
ethnic cleansing against Poles in 
Volhynia and Galicia, cf. Motyka 2006, 
p. 367. For Shukhevych’s atrocities 
against the Jews see Bruder 2007, 

p. 150. For Shukhevych's atrocities 

in 1942 in Belarus, cf. Rudling, 

Per Anders: Schooling in Murder: 
Schutzmannschaft Battalion and 
Hauptsturmfthrer Roman Shukhevych 


in Belarus 1942. In: Prawda historycz- 
na a prawda politaczna (volume in pro- 
gress after a conference in Wroclaw 
with the same title). 


90 Ukrainian News 20/LXXXII (15- 
28.10.2009), p. 8. 
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While searching through the newspapers Ukrainian News, published in Edmonton, and Uk- 
rainian Echo, published in Toronto, I did not find any articles or reports discussing celebra- 
tions of the anniversary of Bandera’s death in the years 1984, 1989 and 1999 in Edmonton. 
The Ukrainian Echo, however, featured articles that encouraged its readers to commemora- 
te the anniversary of Bandera’s death, and I have found reports from celebrations that took 
place in other North American cities and in Europe. The most elaborate of these celebrations 
took place in Munich, where the celebrants gathered at Bandera’s gravesite.88 

Since 1989, and particularly after the establishment of the independent Ukrainian state 
in 1991, the political myth of Stepan Bandera and the political cult surrounding his image 
have also flourished in Ukraine. Still, the Ukrainian diaspora continues to organise its own 
celebrations of Bandera. In 2009, I witnessed how the Ukrainian community in Edmonton 
celebrated the anniversary of Bandera’s death. 

This was a combined celebration, commemorating 100 years since Bandera’s birth and 
50 years since his death. It took place in the building of the Ukrainian Youth Association at 
9615-153 Avenue in Edmonton on Sunday, October 25, 2009, between approximately 2:30 
and 5:30 p.m. The complex is named in honour of Roman Shukhevych, a leading banderite 
and leader of the UPA in the years 1943-1950. Shukhevych was more directly responsible 
for OUN-UPA’s crimes against humanity such as the ethnic cleansing of Poles in Volhynia 
and Galicia and massacres of Jews.89 In 1972, a bust of Roman Shukhevych was placed in 
front of the entrance to the building, resulting in all celebrants passing by it on their way to 
the place of celebration. 

The Bandera celebration was combined with the religious holiday Sviato Pokrovy (Pro- 
tection of the Mother of God). The hall was decorated with a huge painting of the Virgin 
Mary. The painting was fixed upon a cross made from blue and yellow cloth, the colours of 
the Ukrainian flag. The background was red and black, symbols of the OUN standing for 
blood and earth. This religious, nationalistic, and fascist collage was the main decoration on 
the stage. The Ukrainian and Canadian flags were fixed on both sides of this decoration. On 
the right side of the stage the audience could see a huge portrait of Bandera with the dates 
1909-1959. A golden trident was hung from above the stage, above the Mother of God. The 
podium was covered in red and black cloth, with a trident fixed on top. 

About 400 people attended the celebration. It began with a panakhida, during which 
the participants sang dirges for Stepan Bandera and performed a wide range of religious 
rituals under the leadership of three or four priests. Nationalist rituals began after this 
religious component. A very mysterious, nationalistic, and »martyrdom-tinged< narrative 
of the history of Ukraine was presented in several short, two to three minute segments by 
the speaker Roman Brytan who also coordinated the entire event. Between the speeches, 
many different individual artists and musical groups sang pop, folkloristic or classical songs 
to glorify Stepan Bandera. Some of them were based on the lyrics of OUN and UPA songs. 
Altogether some 15 performances took place. Performers wore peasant blouses and Cossack 
costumes. Also children of the SUM, wearing light brown uniforms and ties that resembled 
the colour and design of the uniforms of the Hitler Youth, sang different pop songs about 
the OUN, UPA and the Orange Revolution. 

In addition to musical performances, Bohdan Tarasenko recited Bandera’s 1936 speech 
before the Polish court in L’viv, in which Bandera explained why he had given permission 
for the liquidation of a number of Poles and Russians, as well as some Ukrainians who in his 
understanding betrayed the Ukrainian nation. The organisers also played back a recorded 
interview Bandera had given Western journalists in the 1950s, explaining the necessity of 
a war against the Soviet Union. The event ended with a speech by Thor Broda, the leader of 
the League of Ukrainian Canadians in Edmonton, during which he gave thanks to the cele- 
brants and artists for being such a »spiritual nation«, also underlining that the participants 
had helped keep Bandera alive by coming to the celebration. The speech also asserted that 
modern-day Ukraine is threatened by »Moscow«g, because Russia is planning to conquer 
Ukraine as it had done in the past. My impression was that, for Broda, Bandera is the embo- 
diment of the person who can help Ukrainians to defend itself against » Moscow«. 

The celebration was advertised on posters and in the newspaper Ukrainian News.2° The 
CIUS was also involved in the promotion of this event, displaying a poster on its premises 
(fig. 3), as well as sending one employee, Dr. Andrij Hornjatkevyc, to enhance the artistic 
program of the celebration by playing folkloristic music on bandura and singing folkloristic 
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songs in honour of Stepan Bandera. Moreover, a week before the celebration, Ukrainian 
News published Ihor Broda’s article about Stepan Bandera on the front page.9! Broda cha- 
racterized Bandera as the symbol of an epoch in which the OUN and UPA had struggled 
for an independent Ukrainian state. In this article, Broda never mentioned the atrocities 
against humanity that the OUN and UPA had committed likely because he believes that the 
OUN and the UPA consisted only of heroes. For Broda, Bandera as a symbol of the OUN and 
UPA can only be characterized in this holistic, heroic, pathetic and apologetic way. Broda 
delivered proof for this self-evident nature of Bandera in two sentences: »Highly civilized 
nations and honest people can respect even foreign heroes. Primitives can only be hostile [to 
the heroes], they can only dishonour, defame, curse them, and declare false propagandax. 
Broda did not consider whether the »heroes« were radical nationalists, fascists, anti-Semi- 
tes or war criminals; from his perspective this is not a relevant issue, because he celebrates 
Bandera as a hero and a civic saint.22 Furthermore, like Bandera, Broda cannot be wrong 
because of the »awareness that God is with us [him, Bandera and the Ukrainian nationa- 
lists].«93 This logic might be surprising, but it is the fundamental logic of the believers of the 
ideology of Ukrainian nationalism. 

It is interesting to note 
that Broda applies the po- 
litical myth of Stepan Ban- 
dera to a period in which a 
Ukrainian state exists, thus 
there is no longer anything 
left to fight and struggle for. 
Broda claims that Ukrai- 
ne remains threatened by 
»Moscow«g, with the threat 
of war looming above both 
»enemies<. The first enemy 
is the »contemporary Uk- 
rainian nation [sic]« which 
should be »educated, in- 
spired and provided with 
national consciousness 
so that it can understand 
that it is the descendant 
of Cossacks...«. The second 
enemy is the »Russian na- 
tion in Russia and Ukrai- 
ne«,94 

Ukrainian Echo de- 
voted the entirety of issue 
35, a full 32 pages, to the 
propagation of the political 
myth and cult of Stepan 
Bandera. 


Fig. 3: Poster promoting Sviato Pokrovy combined with the 100th 
anniversary of Bandera’s birth and the 5oth anniversary of his 
death. 


All propagandistic measures and methods that this newspaper employed over five decades 
were mobilised again in this issue. The entire front page consisted of a portrait of Bande- 
ra. Articles and pictures served two main goals. Firstly, they were to convince readers of 
Bandera’s greatness, heroism and willingness to make sacrifices. Secondly, they aimed to 
demonstrate that Bandera was not only a hero amongst the Ukrainian diaspora but also in 
Ukraine. In this vein, the newspaper featured articles discussing demonstrations and celeb- 
rations in Ukraine, as well as photographs of monuments and museums glorifying Bandera 
in Kyiv and west Ukrainian cities, towns and villages.95 
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Since Franziska Bruder’s 2007 mo- 
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villages, see Bruder 2007, p. 150. 
Also see the original document in 
TsDAVOV f. 3833, op. 1, spr. 57, |. 17 
(Autobiographies of well-known OUN 
members). 


97 TsDIA (Tsentralnyi Derzhavnyi 
Istorychnyi Arkhiv), f. 371, op. 1, spr. 8, 
ed. 77, |. 69. 


98 Very interesting in this regard is 
the UCC Task Force for »Developing 
Community Strategies regarding Re- 
cent Attacks on Ukraine's Liberation 
Movements which was established in 

March 2009 by the UCC. This Task 

Force was also made up of such CIUS 
employees as Jars Balan and other 
believers in the ideology of Ukrainian 
nationalism, living mainly in Canada 
and Ukraine, including Steven Bande- 
ra, the grandson of Stepan Bandera. 
During a teleconference on March 8, 
2009, the UCC Task Force discussed 
both this paper and another article by 
the author that were to be presented 


at the Holocaust and Memory Politics 
Workshop at the University of Alberta 
on March 11. At another conference, 

the UCC Task Force discussed the 
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Conclusions 


This article has analysed several aspects of the political myth of Stepan Bandera in Canada, 
concentrating on Edmonton. The Bandera myth forms a Ukrainian contribution to Canadi- 
an multiculturalism. At the same time it provides a mechanism through which Canadian 
Ukrainians cope with Ukrainian and European history. It propagates frames of thinking 
which are incompatible with democratic values, as well as attitudes to war, violence, fascism, 
nationalism and anti-Semitism that developed in Europe after World War II. It appears that 
Ukrainian communities in Canada provide >their< or Ukrainian history with meaning in 
churches and at political meetings, refusing to study >their< history on the basis of publica- 
tions written by professional scholars. 

The Ukrainians of Edmonton have been able to celebrate Bandera in Ottawa, Washing- 
ton D.C. and at Bandera’s gravesite in Munich. The Toronto-based Ukrainian Echo and, to 
a lesser extent, Ukrainian News from Edmonton, have been the main sources of inspiration 
and orientation in the development of Bandera’s cult. It is difficult to establish the >uni- 
queness< of the cult of Bandera in Edmonton, for this would require a more detailed study 
of other nationalist Ukrainian communities, but two observations about the uniqueness of 
Edmonton and Alberta can be made here. 

Firstly, Edmonton is home to the CIUS, funded by the Alberta government, which the 
University of Alberta has provided with an academic aura. This aura seems to have been 
abused by the institute. From the very beginning, the CIUS refused to cope in a critical and 
professional manner with contemporary Ukrainian history. At the time of writing of this 
article, CIUS has not initiated any program to investigate Ukrainian history during World 
War II, examine questions surrounding the collaboration of the OUN and UPA with the Na- 
zis, Ukrainian fascism, the role played by Ukrainians in the Holocaust or any other related 
subject matter. In this sense, the CIUS has followed in the footsteps of the Ukrainian Free 
University in Munich where Volodymyr Ianiv worked as rector between 1968 and 1986.96 
Ianiv was active in the OUN in the first half of the 1930s and was a member of the national 
executive alongside Stepan Bandera, Iaroslav Stets’ko, and Roman Shukhevych while the 
executive was conducting a range of assassinations against the »enemies of the Ukrainian 
nation«.9” CIUS has also echoed the views of such nationalist »whitewashers< of Ukrainian 
history as Roman I/’nyts’kyi, Petro Mirchuk, Mykola Klymyshyn and Volodymyr Kosyk who 
have either sympathised with the OUN or have been members of the movement, while later 
writing a range of apologetic historical studies about Ukrainian nationalism. In 2009, the 
academic aura of the CIUS was further compromised with the institute’s involvement in the 
Bandera celebrations at the Shukhevych complex, as one of its scholars not only promoted 
the event but also took an active part in artistic performances.98 One year later, on No- 
vember 8, 2010, the CIUS even invited Volodymyr Viatrovych, known for his anti-Semitic 
writings on Jews and the OUN, to give a lecture.99 

However, it would be wrong to claim that all employees of the CIUS are under the in- 
fluence of the Bandera myth and do not try to separate activism from scholarship. At least 
two historians employed at the CIUS, David Marples and John-Paul Himka, both former 
students '©9 or colleagues!0! of Ivan Lysiak-Rudnytsky, have tried to separate activism from 
scholarship. In the last two decades, Marples and Himka have published several critical 
articles and one monograph about recent Ukrainian history.!°2 Moreover, they did not 
participate in the celebrations of Stepan Bandera on October 25, 2009 at the Roman Shuk- 
vevych complex in Edmonton. It is interesting to note that both Marples and Himka were 
not interested in a critical study of Ukrainian nationalism in the 1980s, and even developed 
affirmative attitudes towards the UPA, which begs the question of what encouraged them to 
revise their previous attitudes towards the OUN and UPA and to begin to cope critically with 
the question of Ukrainian nationalism in the 1990s and 2000s. !98 

Secondly, in considering the uniqueness of Edmonton and Alberta, it should be noted 
that certain local Ukrainians developed a strategy to channel government funds into their 
nationalistic projects by depicting them as a Ukrainian contribution to Canadian multicul- 
turalism. A good example of this is the massive complex of the SUM, where the Bandera 
celebration took place in 2009, which is named in honour of a Nazi collaborator and war cri- 
minal, Roman Shukhevych. This complex was erected between 1972 and 1974, as the policy 
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question of how to prevent research 
on issues surrounding the Holocaust 
and War Criminality in Ukraine. As 

the director of the UCC Paul Grod 
mentioned, the UCC Task Force con- 
sidered how to »put pressure on North 
American academic institutions which 
are funded by community money (Har- 
vard [Ukrainian Research Institute], 
the CIUS, and the Chair of Ukrainian] 
Studies [at the University of Ottawal, 
etc.)«. Shortly prior to my presenta- 
tion of this article at the Holocaust 
Workshop, Bohdan Klid, the assistant 
director of the CIUS and a well-known 
activist of Ukrainian nationalism, came 
up to me and demanded to speak to 
me about my article. | declined and 
invited him to the workshop to express 
his concerns. Klid did not appear at 
CE the workshop. Information about the 
UCC Task Force and the content of 


the teleconferences come from e- 


mails by Lesia Demkowicz to [name 
withheld], March 2, and of Jars Balan 
to Lesia Demkowicz et al., March 14, 
2010, in addition to an e-mail from 
Paul Grod to community leaders sent 
out on March 14, 2010. | am grateful 
to John-Paul Himka for providing me 
with the e-mails concerning the UCC 
Task Force for »Developing Communi- 
ty Strategy regarding Recent Attacks 
on Ukraine's Liberation Movement. 
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15.12.2010). On Viatrovych’s lecture 
at the HURI, cf. http://www.huri. 
harvard.edu/calendar.html (accessed: 
15.12.2010). 
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of multiculturalism was officially applied from 1971. Construction work consumed $750,000 
Canadian, which was partially provided by the Alberta and Canadian governments. !04 

The investigation of rituals surrounding the political myth and cult of Stepan Bandera 
also proves that parts of the Ukrainian diaspora in Canada have used the ideology of Ukra- 
inian nationalism as a point of orientation in their cultural and political activities. Some of 
these activities, primarily the new ones illustrated by the example of Ihor Broda’s article, are 
so misanthropic as to be seen as incitement to hatred. In fact, if Broda had not defined war 
in his article as »propaganda war< but as a »violent conflict« he could have been prosecuted 
for his article Stepan Bandera — Deference to the Immortal that appeared shortly before the 
Bandera celebration in 2009.'°5 Yet Broda’s article did not evoke any concern from its rea- 
ders. In view of the fact that Broda can present his activities as part of Canadian-Ukrainian 
culture and politics, he can claim a contribution to Canadian multiculturalism. 

This leads one to question why Canadians can tolerate, ignore or approve of the glori- 
fication of Ukrainian radical nationalism in Canada. Conceivably, before 1990, it was the 
Cold War that encouraged support for any anti-Soviet action or opinion. Indeed, positive 
attitudes towards the cult of Bandera can be seen as reactions to Soviet propaganda, which 
demonized Ukrainian nationalists. One can also explain the rise of ambiguous attitudes 
towards Bandera by difficulties involved in accessing Soviet archives, both before 1991 and, 
to a lesser extent, beyond. However, despite these considerations, there still seems to be 
something wrong with both the intellectual shape of Ukrainian communities in Canada and 
with historians and other scholars in Canada who have failed to understand Ukrainians in 
Canada for a long period of time. Until recently, only a handful of individuals were interes- 
ted in conducting a critical investigation of these factions of the Ukrainian diaspora who 
are besotted with the ideology of Ukrainian nationalism and thus celebrate fascists, radical 
nationalists, war criminals and anti-Semites as martyrs and heroes. 
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After the dissolution of the Soviet Union the archives of the former republics and 
satellite states of this multiethnic empire were opened. This allowed historians to 
investigate the history of nationalist and radical right organisations and armies 
that, during the Second World War, had been involved in the Holocaust and 
other atrocities. Among them was the Organisation of Ukrainian Nationalists. 
For a long time the history of these movements was unknown or distorted by 
Soviet propaganda and propagandist publications written during the Cold War 
by veterans of these movements living in the West and cooperating with 
Western intelligence services. The dissolution of the Soviet Union was 
simultaneously accompanied by the “rebirth” of nationalism that was not free 
from antisemitism and racism, and which triggered different types of nationalist 
distortions of history and obfuscations of the Holocaust. Post-Soviet historical 
discourses were shaped not only by journalists or political activists, but also by 
radical right historians. These discourses impacted as well on historians who in 
general were critical of the post-Soviet rehabilitation of nationalism, war 
criminality or East Central European fascism. Concentrating on Ukrainian and 
Polish history, this article explores how the radical right historical discourses 
appeared in the post-Soviet space, what types of historians were involved in 
them and what kinds of distortions and obfuscations have predominated. 
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The dissolution of the Soviet Union and the subsequent emergence of new nation states 
considerably affected both Holocaust studies and our understanding of the Holocaust. 
After 1991 many of the hitherto inaccessible archives in the former Soviet republics and 
satellite states were opened. This made it possible to investigate a number of unknown, 
denied or mythologised aspects of the Second World War and the Holocaust. One impor- 
tant aspect of this development were the East Central European nationalist, ultranationalist 
or fascist organisations or armies that committed atrocities against Jews and other civilians 
or were involved in the Holocaust as collaborationist or non-collaborationist movements. 

The dissolution of the Soviet Union was simultaneously followed by the “rebirth” 
of nationalism that was not free from antisemitism and racism. This triggered different 
types of nationalist distortions of history and obfuscations of the Holocaust. In general, 
post-Soviet Holocaust denial has differed from Holocaust denial in the style of David 
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Irving or Ernst Ziindel.' In post-Soviet space, the Holocaust has not usually been denied 
as such and post-Soviet radical right activists did not question the existence of gas 
chambers in Auschwitz, or the anti-Jewish politics of Nazi Germany. Instead, nation- 
alist post-Soviet discourses denied some of the national or regional elements of the 
Holocaust, like, for example, the contribution of different nationalist organisations or 
armies to it, or very frequently the participation of local populations in pogroms and 
other forms of anti-Jewish violence. A decade ago Michael Shafir commented on 
this phenomenon as follows: 


Holocaust denial in post-Communist East Central Europe is a fact. And, like most facts, its 
shades are many. Sometimes, denial comes in explicit forms — visible and universally- 
aggressive. At other times, however, it is implicit rather than explicit, particularistic 
rather than universal, defensive rather than aggressive. And between these two poles, 
the spectrum is large enough to allow for a large variety of forms, some of which may 
escape the eye of all but the most versatile connoisseurs of country-specific history, 
culture, or immediate political environment. 


Post-Communist denial was an aftermath of the Sovietisation of history. In the 
Soviet Union and its satellite states, national and radical right movements were an 
important part of Soviet propaganda, which exacerbated their crimes and named and 
shamed them for massacres that they did not perform. This had a substantial impact 
on the attitudes of the local intelligentsia, who claimed that, since these organisations 
and armies were anti-Soviet, they must have been democratic and were not involved in 
any massacres. Moreover, the movements became part of the national identity of the 
new states in “rebirth.” This merely strengthened the historical distortion of them 
which, consequently, saw them frequently beginning to appear in post-Soviet dis- 
courses as patriotic and heroic organisations and armies. As such, it was depicted 
that they only resisted the German and Soviet occupiers and that they were by no 
means involved in the Holocaust, other atrocities or collaboration with Germany. In 
this way the intelligentsia of the former Soviet republics and satellite states had 
made a second turn to the right, which to some extent resembled the first such turn 
in the 1920s and 1930s. 

Although ideological post-Soviet discourses were manufactured and practised first 
of all by politicians, radical right activists and historians in the respective post-Soviet 
countries they also had an impact on foreign historians. Similar radical right historical 
discourses had already been produced during the Cold War by national émigrés who, 
like Petro Mirchuk the former head of the Organisation of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(Orhanizatsia Ukrains’kykh Natsionalistsiv, OUN) propaganda apparatus, lived in 
the West after the Second World War. Cold War discourses impacted on scholars 
working at Western universities, like John Armstrong, who in his study of Ukrainian 
nationalism did not investigate the involvement of the OUN in the pogroms in 1941, 
or the ethnic cleansing in Volhynia and eastern Galicia organised by the OUN-B and 
performed by the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (Ukrains’ka Povstans’ka Armiia, UPA).? 

In this paper, I will concentrate on post-Soviet historical discourses that present 
nationalist or ultranationalist organisations and armies as patriotic, heroic or even 
democratic movements without mentioning their involvement in the Holocaust, or mar- 
ginalising and suppressing such facts. I will demonstrate how these discourses have 
been fashioned by radical right historians and how they have impacted upon critical his- 
torians. Hence, different types of scholars are analysed in this paper. They can be classi- 
fied into at least five groups. 
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The first group of scholars to be discussed include Mirchuk, Wolodymyr Kosyk and 
Taras Hunczak, who were members of the OUN and who explained the history of the 
OUN-UPA whilst living in exile according to the official propaganda of this move- 
ment. Second, historians who were shaped by hegemonic national post-Soviet dis- 
courses, like Alexander Gogun, Volodymyr V’iatrovych and Ruslan Zabilyi, will be 
discussed. These historians prolonged the radical right discourses established by 
OUN émigrés and pushed a far right agenda under the cover of scholarship. The 
third group of historians include scholars like Iaroslav Hrytsak, who have tried to chal- 
lenge the nationalist narrative, but repeatedly presented problematic approaches to the 
Holocaust in Ukraine. The fourth group constitute historians like John Paul-Himka and 
David Marples, who in the 1980s either denied or ignored or were not aware of the atro- 
cities that had been committed by the OUN—-UPA, but in the 1990s rethought their 
approach to the Holocaust in Ukraine and the war crimes committed by Ukrainian 
nationalists. Fifth, historians like Tarik Cyril Amar and Timothy Snyder are discussed, 
of whom Snyder in particular has investigated several important aspects of the Holo- 
caust. These historians are in general critical towards nationalism or the post-Soviet 
rehabilitation of ultranationalism, but wittingly or unwittingly have made some omis- 
sions, or demonstrated other problematic approaches towards the subject. 

This paper does not equate or even compare these very different types of historians. 
Its main aim is to demonstrate how radical right discourses on the OUN, UPA and other 
organisations or armies have been invented and how they have impacted upon aca- 
demic writing about the above-mentioned movements and their involvement in the 
Holocaust. 

The article concentrates on the OUN and UPA, but some other organisations and 
armies like the Polish Home Army (Armia Krajowa, AK), the Lithuanian Activist 
Front (Lietuvos Aktyvisty Frontas, LAF), the National Armed Forces (Narodowe 
Sity Zbrojne, NSZ) and the Russian Liberation Army (Ruskaia Osvoboditelnaia 
Armia, ROA) are also included. Due to the proscriptions of word limit, even the 
outline of the history of the OUN and UPA remains brief. 


The OUN and ethnic and political violence during and after the Second World 
War 


The OUN was founded in Vienna in 1929 by Ukrainian veterans of the First World 
War. These people decided to organise themselves in order to continue the struggle 
for a Ukrainian state, which had not come into being after First World War. Firstly, 
in 1920 they established the Ukrainian Military Organisation (Ukrains’ka Vis’kova 
Orhanizatsiia, UVO) in Prague, Czechoslovakia, which mainly became a terrorist 
and spy organisation and did not ultimately succeed in mobilising Ukrainian youth 
for a nationalist uprising against the Poles and Soviets, whom the Ukrainian nationalists 
regarded as illegitimate occupiers of Ukraine. The OUN succeeded in radicalising 
many more Ukrainians than the UVO, persuading the population to regard Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy as potential allies and convincing them that only the 
OUN and not a democratic Ukrainian party like the Ukrainian National Democratic 
Alliance (Ukrains’ke Natsional’no- Demokratychne Obiednannia, UNDO) could estab- 
lish a Ukrainian state. Not surprisingly, in the years just prior to the Second World War, 
the OUN became the most popular Ukrainian political organisation. Similar to radical 
right East Central European movements like the Croatian UstaSa, the Slovak Hlinka 
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Party and the Romanian Iron Guard, the OUN adopted fascism, antisemitism, racism, 
the cult of war and a range of radical right values.* 

After Nazi Germany’s attack on Poland on 1 September 1939, the Soviets incorpor- 
ated the eastern parts of the Second Republic, whilst Nazi Germany occupied a signifi- 
cant part of the western and central territories of this multiethnic state. As a result, 
western Ukraine (eastern Galicia and Volhynia) was included in Soviet Ukraine. 
Afraid of Soviet power and enthusiastic about Nazi Germany, several hundred OUN 
members crossed the German-—Soviet border and stayed in the General Government. 
Those who stayed in western Ukraine went underground or tried to come to terms 
with the prevailing political circumstances.” 

At that time the OUN split into the OUN-M (leader Andrii Mel’nyk) and OUN-B 
(leader Stepan Bandera). Both factions collaborated with Nazi Germany, in particular 
its military intelligence department, the Abwehr. They were involved in the prep- 
arations for Operation Barbarossa and enjoyed the financial and infrastructural 
support of Germany. The OUN-B established two German battalions with Ukrainian 
soldiers, Nachtigall and Roland, with 350 and 330 soldiers, respectively, and recruited 
its members at the police academies in Krakow, Chetm and Rabka. The Security 
Service (Sluzhba Bezpeky, SB) of the OUN-B recruited its staff at the Security 
Police School in Zakopane.© OUN-B members from western Ukraine crossed the 
German-Soviet border and participated in four-week-long military courses organised 
by the OUN-B and the Abwehr.’ All of these preparations were part of a greater 
plan, which the OUN-B called the “Ukrainian National Revolution.” Its purpose was 
to proclaim a Ukrainian state, like the Hlinka Party did in Slovakia (March 1939) 
and the UstaSa in Croatia (April 1941), and to become a part of the “New Europe” 
under the aegis of Nazi Germany.® 

In April 1941, the OUN-B organised the Second Great Congress of Ukrainian 
Nationalists in Krakow, at which it officially introduced the Fiihrerprinzip and 
elected Bandera as the providnyk of the OUN-B who was supposed to become the pro- 
vidnyk or vozhd’ of the Ukrainian state. The OUN-B leadership adopted a number of 
fascist principles, including the salute of raising the right arm “slightly to the right, 
slightly above the peak of the head,” while calling out “Glory to Ukraine!” (Slava 
Ukraini!) and responding “Glory to the Heroes!” (Heroiam Slava!); the authoritarian 
principle “one nation, one party, one leader” (odyn narid — odyn provid — odna 
vlada); and the red-and-black flag, which symbolised blood and earth (Blut und 
Boden). It officially declared Jews, Poles, Russians, Soviets and non-loyal Ukrainians 
to be the enemies of the Ukrainian nation and advised its members to destroy them if 
possible. In the document “The Struggle and Activity of the OUN in Wartime,” pre- 
pared by Stepan Bandera, Jaroslav Stets’ko, Stepan Lenkavs’kyi and Roman Shukhe- 
vych in spring 1941 for the OUN-B underground in Ukraine, we read, “During the time 
of chaos and confusion it is permissible to liquidate undesirable Polish, Muscovite 
[Russian or Soviet], and Jewish activists.”'° 

The OUN-B in the underground of the Soviet western Ukraine stayed in close 
contact with the OUN-B in the General Government. According to Ivan Klymiv, 
prior to the German attack on the Soviet Union, the OUN-B had 20,000 adults and 
7000 young members in its ranks. After the Nazi attack on the Soviet Union on 22 
June 1941, OUN-B members emerged from the underground and started carrying 
out the advice of the OUN-B leadership. The situation was exacerbated by the 
People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs (Narodnyi komissariat vnutrennikh del, 
NKVD), which, according to Soviet documents, killed 8789 prisoners in Ukraine, 
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amongst them Ukrainians, Poles and Jews. The bodies of the victims were left in 
the prisons.'! After 22 June 1941, pogroms occurred in several places as a result of 
which more than 13,000 Jews were killed and many others humiliated, mistreated, or 
raped. The OUN-B supported these anti-Jewish deeds. It incited the local population 
to anti-Jewish violence and established a militia that assisted the Germans. In Lviv 
the OUN-B militia cooperated with Einsatzkommandos 5 and 6 who shot the Jews. 
The militia also assisted the Germans in the prison action during which Jews were 
forced to remove the decomposing bodies of the NK VD victims from three prisons. 
Many were severely beaten and even killed during this action by the Germans, militia- 
men and crowds of onlookers.'* 

Hitler did not accept the Ukrainian state proclaimed by Stets’ko. Bandera and 
Stets’ko were arrested and kept in Berlin prisons, and Zellenbau, a building for political 
prisoners in the concentration camp Sachsenhausen. A number of other OUN-B 
members were also arrested and kept in several concentration camps as political prison- 
ers until autumn 1944. The OUN-B in Ukraine went underground and remained in an 
ambivalent relationship with the Germans until the spring of 1944, when it again began 
collaborating with the Nazis. During the period of non-collaboration the OUN-B sent 
members to the Ukrainian police, who assisted the Einsatzgruppen in the mass shooting 
actions or helped the Germans to send the Jews from the ghettos to extermination 
camps. In late 1942 and early 1943, the OUN-B took control of the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army established by Taras Bul’ba-Borovets’, and in early 1943 it started murdering 
and forcing to leave the Ukrainian territories the Polish population in Volhynia and 
in 1944 in eastern Galicia. As a result, between 70,000 and 100,000 Polish civilians 
were murdered. Along with the systematic murder of the Polish population, the UPA 
and the OUN-B hunted and killed Jews who escaped from ghettos and were hiding 
in the forests. It also forced Jewish doctors and nurses to work for the UPA and estab- 
lished camps in which Jewish civilians were forced to work. Before the arrival of the 
Soviet army, the SB of the OUN-B killed a part of the Jews who stayed in the UPA.'? 

During the three years of the German occupation of western Ukraine, the Germans 
collaborated with the Ukrainian Central Committee (Ukrains’kyi Tsentral’nyi Komitet, 
UTsK) and members of the OUN-M. In 1943 and 1944, the Waffen-SS Division 
Galizien, with 8000 Ukrainian soldiers, was established on the initiative of the 
UTsK. The fourth police regiment murdered a few hundred Polish civilians in the 
village of Huta Pieniacka shortly before it was included in the division. A number of 
soldiers included in the Waffen-SS Galizien had committed war crimes in different 
Schutzmannschaft battalions and other German units before they became Waffen-SS 
soldiers. Waffen-SS Galizien recruits recetved two hours of education in National 
Socialist Weltanschauung every week and swore to “give absolute obedience to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the German Armed Forces, Adolf Hitler.”'* The Waffen-SS 
Galizien surrendered to the British Army in spring 1945. The majority of its soldiers 
were, like other Ukrainians who had stayed after the Second World War in camps 
for displaced persons in Germany and Austria, resettled to Australia, Canada, Great 
Britain, the US and other Western countries in the late 1940s.!° 

After the arrival of the Soviets in western Ukraine in summer 1944, the UPA con- 
tinued to fight against them until early 1950, although year on year they were reduced to 
ever smaller units hiding in the woods or in bunkers. In order to liquidate the nationalist 
underground, the Soviets, in particular the NK VD (from 1946, the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs — Ministerstvo Vnutrennikh Del, MVD), applied drastic measures against 
family members of the OUN-UPA and random Ukrainians. According to Soviet 
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documents, they killed in western Ukraine 153,000 people and arrested another 
134,000. The majority of these people were killed in 1944-5. In addition, the 
Soviets, according to their own documents, deported 203,000 people from western 
Ukraine, of whom 171,000 were accused of belonging to or supporting the OUN— 
UPA. Altogether until 1953 about 490,000 western Ukrainians suffered under Soviet 
repressions, including murder, arrests and deportations. This terror affected almost 
every family in western Ukraine and had a significant impact on future western Ukrai- 
nian—Soviet relations. At the same time as the brutal conflict against the Soviets took 
place, the OUN and UPA killed about 20,000 civilians and 10,000 Soviet soldiers, 
including members of the destruction battalions or NKVD staff.'° 


The early radical right interpretations and falsifications of OUN and UPA 
history 


The OUN-B began falsifying its history of ethnic and political violence as early as 
1943, the year in which with the help of the UPA it conducted ethnic cleansing in Vol- 
hynia. In late October 1943, OUN-B leaders ordered the preparation of statements that 
would confirm that the Germans had persecuted Jews in 1941 without any help from the 
Ukrainian militia.'? At the same time as falsifying its very recent history of violence 
and ethnic cleansing of the Ukrainian territories, it guaranteed minority rights in official 
propaganda leaflets to non-Ukrainian inhabitants of Ukraine and thereby also to the 
Poles whom it was annihilating en masse.'* The falsification of the record of its own 
ethnic violence was determined by its wish to begin collaboration with Great Britain 
and the US, who together with the Soviet Union were beginning to win the war 
against Nazi Germany. 

In 1946, Mykola Lebed’ published UPA: Ukrainian Insurgent Army. Its Genesis, 
Rise and Deeds in the Struggle of the Ukrainian Nation for an Independent United 
State, in which he denied the involvement of the OUN-B in the pogroms in summer 
1941, the ethnic cleansing in Volhynia and eastern Galicia in 1943 and 1944 and the 
killing of Jews by the UPA. Lebed’ succeeded Bandera as head of the OUN-B in 
1941 and kept this position until May 1943. He left Ukraine in 1944 to establish con- 
tacts with Great Britain and the US. After the Second World War he collaborated with 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and Counter Intelligence Corps (CIC) and was 
one of the most influential Ukrainian Cold War political activists.'® 

In his 1946 publication Lebed’ set up the standard manner of denying atrocities 
committed by the OUN and UPA. This was firstly carried out by claiming that the 
OUN and UPA were a patriotic, anti-Soviet and anti-German movement that struggled 
for the independence of Ukraine. Secondly, he portrayed the Jews and Poles as aggres- 
sors and the Ukrainian nationalists as the victims of the German and Soviet regimes.”° 

Another influential Cold War radical right interpreter of the OUN and UPA history 
was Mirchuk, the head of the OUN propaganda apparatus in 1939.*! Mirchuk was a 
prolific writer. He wrote a number of books about the OUN and UPA, composed the 
first biography of the legendary leader of the OUN-B, Stepan Bandera, in the genre 
of hagiography (zhyttia sviatykh) and described his own journey to Israel. It was on 
this journey that he tried to convince almost everyone he met and in particular the his- 
torians at Yad Vashem that Ukrainians, including OUN-B activists, were equally the 
victims of the Holocaust. He frequently showed his Auschwitz tattoo and claimed it 
was the best evidence for his arguments. Naturally, he never mentioned that he and 
other OUN-B members in Auschwitz had held the status of political prisoner and 
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that only a relatively small number of them did not survive the camp, while the vast 
majority of Jews in Auschwitz were killed there.”” 

Although Mirchuk might appear to be a bizarre exception among Ukrainian politi- 
cal Cold War émigrés, he was not a unique case at all. A number of other Ukrainian 
nationalist activists, amongst them many professors at universities in Canada, 
Germany, France and the US with a comparable biographical background to 
Mirchuk, represented similar values and collectively produced a powerful radical 
right and denial-oriented discourse on the OUN and UPA. These included: OUN-B 
member and professor at the Ukrainian Free University (UFU) in Munich, Wolodymyr 
Kosyk;?? member of the OUN-B and after the war of the Organisation of Ukrainian 
Nationalists Abroad (Orhanizatsia Ukrains’kykh Natsionalistsiv-za kordonom, 
OUN-z) and professor at UFU, Ivan Hryn’okh;** OUN-B leader between 1968 and 
1986 and leader of the ABN between 1945 and 1986, Iaroslav Stets’ko;?> OUN-B 
member and prolific producer of historical memoirs, Mykola Klymyshyn;”° OUN-B 
member Stepan Lenkavs’kyi;*’ OUN-B leader Stepan Bandera;** OUN member and 
rector of UFU from 1968 until 1986, Volodymyr Ianiv;’ the already mentioned 
Mykola Lebed’; the OUN-B member Roman IInyts’kyi’;? ° OUN member, professor 
at Rutgers University (in the US) and author of numerous publications on the OUN, 
UPA and Waffen-SS Galizien, Taras Hunczak;?! UPA insurgent, editor of the monu- 
mental archival anthology Litopys UPA and professor at McMaster University 
(Canada), Petro Potichnyj;** Waffen-SS Galizien veteran Vasyl’ Veryha;*? Waffen- 
SS Galizien veteran and professor at the Johann Wolfgang Goethe University of Frank- 
furt am Main from 1965 to 1982, Oleksa Horbatsch;** Waffen-SS Galizien veteran and 
rector of UFU from 1993 to 1995, Roman Drazhn’ovs’kyi;*° and Waffen-SS Galizien 
veteran and chancellor of the University of Alberta (Canada) from 1982 to 1986, Petro 
Savaryn.*° 

The discourse produced by these individuals and other émigrés portrayed the OUN, 
UPA and the Waffen-SS Galizien as a patriotic and democratic “liberation movement.” 
The atrocities committed by them, in particular OUN’s involvement in the pogroms of 
1941, the ethnic cleansing in Volhynia in 1943 and eastern Galicia in 1944, the murder- 
ing of Jews by the UPA in 1943-4 and the murdering of “non-loyal” Ukrainians during 
the conflict with the Soviets did not appear in their discourse. Ukrainian nationalists 
simultaneously published falsified documents in order to conceal and obliterate the 
violent and fascist nature of the OUN. For example, in 1955 the OUN reprinted in 
the document anthology The OUN in the Light of the Resolutions of Great Congresses 
the resolutions of the Second Great Congress of OUN in Krakow in April 1941 at 
which the OUN adopted the fascist salute of raising the right arm “slightly to the 
right, slightly above the peak of the head” while saying “Glory to Ukraine!” (Slava 
Ukraini!) and answering “Glory to the Heroes!” (Heroiam Slava!). The 1955 
publication omitted this particular part of the text.*’ 

Another interesting example of not only falsifying but also celebrating falsified 
documents is the text of the proclamation of the Ukrainian state on 30 June 1941. 
The falsified version of this document was republished for many years shortly before 
the 30 June anniversary in several Ukrainian radical right newspapers, including 
the Toronto-based Homin Ukrainy, the London-based Ukrains’ka dumka and the 
Munich-based Shliakh peremohy, as well as journals like Vyzvol’nyi shliakh and the 
ABN Correspondence. The phrases of admiration for Hitler and the expressions of 
desire for close collaboration with the “National Socialist Greater Germany that 
under the leadership of Adolf Hitler is creating a new order in Europe” were always 
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left out. The incomplete document was then celebrated as a brave, anti-German act of 
the “renewal of Ukrainian statehood.”** 

The radical right discourse on the OUN, UPA and the Waffen-SS Galizien became 
so persistent, omnipresent and self-evident that in the 1980s even people who in the 
1990s would begin to critically investigate the OUN and UPA, like John-Paul 
Himka and David Marples, regarded the OUN-B and in particular the UPA as a “lib- 
eration movement” and ignored or denied its antisemitic and ultranationalist nature. 
In an article published in Labour Focus on Eastern Europe in 1982 about the opposi- 
tion in Ukraine, Himka characterised the UPA as “an anti-Nazi and subsequently anti- 
Soviet resistance force” and did not mention any atrocities committed by it or the 
OUN.*? In an article published in 1985 in the Ukrainian Weekly, David Marples euphe- 
mised the OUN and UPA crimes against Jews, Poles, non-nationalist Ukrainians and 
Russians, claiming that “some undisciplined actions on the part of an armed group 
were almost inevitable.” He then claimed that the UPA was a multicultural force: 
“according to a Western source, the nationality groups within the [UPA’s] ranks 
included Azerbaijanis, Uzbeks, Tatars and Jews.’*° 


The post-Soviet nationalist reinterpretations 


The dissidents and nationalist activists of the late 1980s did not invent the radical nght 
denial-oriented narratives, as previously mentioned, but took them over from publi- 
cations produced by the OUN-B, ZCh OUN, OUN-z and other émigré organisations. 
This material went to Ukraine through different channels. One of these channels was 
facilitated by scholars like John-Paul Himka, who went to Ukraine in the 1970s and 
1980s to work in the archives and socialise with the local intelligentsia.*’ The anti-Com- 
munist publications that Himka distributed among western Ukrainian intellectuals were 
reproduced by the OUN-z. Their production and distribution in Ukraine might have been 
part of the OUN-z Cold War programme Prolog founded and sponsored by the CIA. The 
OUN-z, like all other factions of the OUN, regarded OUN members, UPA insurgents, 
Waffen-SS Galizien soldiers or collaborators like Kubitiovych, who was involved in 
the aryanisation of Jewish property, as freedom fighters or national heroes. It denied 
or ignored the atrocities committed by the OUN and UPA, their involvement in the Holo- 
caust and their collaboration with Nazi Germany.** Another way to familiarise Ukrai- 
nian dissidents with radical right denial-oriented narrative was the smuggling of such 
works as Bandera’s collection of articles Perspectives of the Ukrainian Revolution 
inside the covers of From the History of the Collectivization of Agriculture in the 
Western Oblasts of the Ukrainian SSR and trying to include them in library catalogues.** 

Many of the publications produced in the West during the Cold War by the OUN, 
UPA and Waffen-SS Galizien veterans indicated above were reprinted in Ukraine after 
1991. Some of the Cold War newspapers and journals founded by OUN émigrés, like 
Shliakh peremohy or Vyzvol’nyi shliakh, were relocated to Ukraine. Historians 
in western Ukraine generally accepted the radical right and denial-oriented narrative. 
In contrast to Soviet discourse, the new ultranationalist narrative appeared to be demo- 
cratic, critical and true to both older historians trained in the canon of Marxism— 
Leninism and younger historians who began their university education after 1991. It 
is very likely that the majority of them did not realise that the new interpretation of 
the OUN and UPA history was invented by OUN, UPA and Waffen-SS Galizien veter- 
ans during the Cold War. In addition some of the radical right OUN-B émigré historians 
opened academic institutes in Ukraine to promote their version of history. 
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Volodymyr V’iatrovych and the Institute for the Study of the Liberation 
Movement 


The most prolific and influential institute opened by the OUN-B in Ukraine has been 
the Institute for the Study of the Liberation Movement (Tsentr doslidzhen’ vyzvol’noho 
rukhu, TsDVR).4 It is located in the building of the Academy of Sciences at 4 Kozel’- 
nyts’ka Street, in Lviv.*° The employees of the institute, on the one hand, republish 
radical right denial-oriented works written by OUN, UPA and Waffen-SS Galizien 
veterans and, on the other, produce their own works in the narrative invented by the 
nationalist émigrés. The most prolific historian of the TsDVR is Volodymyr Viatro- 
vych. Like Mirchuk before him, V’iatrovych has produced a number of monographs 
and articles about the heroic and patriotic nature of the Ukrainian nationalists. In his 
publications V’iatrovych portrays the OUN and UPA as a “national liberation” move- 
ment and claims that they did not collaborate with Nazi Germany but only opposed 
German and Soviet imperialism. Also like Mirchuk and other OUN, UPA and 
Waffen-SS Galizien veterans, V’iatrovych has denied the majority of war crimes and 
atrocities committed by the OUN and UPA.*° 

After Victor Iushchenko became the president of Ukraine in January 2005 and 
established the Ukrainian Institute of National Memory (Ukrains’kyi instytut natsio- 
nal’noipam’iati, UINP) in 2006 in Kiev, V’iatrovych became the director of the 
archives of the Security Service of Ukraine (Sluzhby bezpeky Ukrainy, SBU) and in 
turn one of the most authoritative state historians. During Tushchenko’s presidency, 
V’iatrovych’s narrative, and therefore also that of the OUN, UPA and Waffen-SS Gali- 
zien veterans, was promoted as the official national narrative of Ukrainian history. Ihor 
Tukhnovs’kyi, the head of the UINP, commented on one of V’iatrovych’s books, The 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army: The Army of the Undefeated, in a typical post-Soviet style: 


The book in front of you is written by authors who belong to a new generation of Ukrainian 
historians, and offers a full account of the heroic struggle of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. 
Iam convinced that every Ukrainian citizen who reads it will be convinced that our people 
are not only good, beautiful and hard working, but also heroic. The reader will be convinced 
that independence came to us as a result of a long, heroic struggle. Read this book. Looking 
at the faces of the heroes of the UPA, you possibly also find your own likeness.*” 


One of V’iatrovych’s most popular publications has been the 140-page book 
entitled The Attitude of the OUN to the Jews. The Formation of a Position in Light 
of a Catastrophe. Himka and Taras Kurylo commented on the methodology that V’ia- 
trovych used in this publication: 


V’iatrovych manages to exonerate the OUN of charges of antisemitism and complicity in the 
Holocaust only by employing a series of highly dubious procedures: rejecting sources that 
compromise the OUN, accepting uncritically censored sources from émigré OUN circles, 
failing to recognize antisemitism in OUN texts, limiting the source base to official OUN pro- 
clamations and decisions, excluding Jewish memoirs, refusing to consider contextual and 
comparative factors, failing to consult German document collections, and ignoring the 
mass of historical monographs on his subject written in the English and German languages.** 


In the entire monograph V’iatrovych introduced only one critical article on OUN’s anti- 
semitism and its involvement in the pogroms, written by Berkhoff and Carynnyk, but 
then merely dismissed it with the claim that it reminds him of Soviet publications.” 
Instead, he claimed that Hunczak had delivered the best research on this subject and 
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repeated Hunczak’s assertion that the stereotype of “Judaeo-Bolshevism” was not a 
stereotype but reality.” 

Similarly, V’iatrovych introduced several documents in which OUN members like 
Lenkavs’kyi argued that “regarding the Jews we will adopt any methods that lead to 
their destruction” or in which the OUN distanced itself from anti-Jewish violence, 
only to subsequently claim that they are “falsification with the purpose of provoca- 
tion.”°' In this light, it might not be a surprise that V’iatrovych denied OUN partici- 
pation in the pogroms in July 1941 and that the UPA murdered Jews hiding in the 
woods, or forced them to work for them.°? Furthermore, V’iatrovych not only 
denied the OUN’s and UPA’s murder of Jews, but also equated the fate of the OUN 
with the Jews by publishing pictures of a row of young men, who according to the 
caption are OUN members shot by Germans, next to pictures of a mass grave contain- 
ing bodies of Jews.°* 

Along with denying that the OUN and UPA killed Jews, V’iatrovych devoted a 
good deal of space to arguing that Jews working for the UPA were actually 
rescued by the UPA. To substantiate this claim he provided few, altogether no 
more than 10, testimonies of Jews who survived their time with the UPA. He 
omitted to mention that Jews survived the UPA mainly by accident or while hiding 
and waiting for the Red Army, or by escaping to the Red Army. He also ignored 
the fact that the SB of the OUN-B issued orders to liquidate Jews shortly before 
the arrival of the Red Army.” . 

One of the very few Jews “rescued” by the UPA introduced by V’iatrovych was 
Stella Krentsbach, more than likely a fictional person. Her testimony of how she sur- 
vived the UPA as a nurse was published by the ex-head of the OUN propaganda 
apparatus, Mirchuk. Given the one-sided and apologetic narrative of the “testimony” 
it seems to have been written by a Ukrainian nationalist and not a Jew who had actu- 
ally survived in the UPA.*° Similarly, V’iatrovych proudly introduced information on 
Shukhevych’s wife, Natalia Shukhevych, who helped a Jewish girl in 1942-3, taken 
from accounts by two UPA leaders, Vasyl Kuk and Roman Shukhevych. In line with 
this he did not mention that the Nachtigall battalion, in which Shukhevych was a chief 
OUN liaison and political officer, according to Viktor Khar’kiv “Khmara,” a soldier 
from this battalion, “shot in two villages all the Jews met there” in 1941 or that in 
1943 and 1944 the UPA with Shukhevych as its commander-in-chief killed several 
hundred Jews.*° 

In a fashion not very different from the denial of anti-Jewish violence, V’iatrovych 
also denied anti-Polish violence, in particular the ethnic cleansing of Volhynia in 1943 
and in eastern Galicia in 1944. In an article about the goals of the TsDVR, V’iatrovych 
repeated the rhetoric of OUN propaganda from the 1930s and 1940s, while applying it 
to the present: 


Today we perceive the assault of anti-Ukrainian forces which try in many different ways 
to portray members of the Ukrainian national-liberation movement as villains. Especially 
the Polish pseudo-historians, who published a lot of “research” on the Polish victims from 
the hands of the Banderites, make themselves conspicuous in this regard. Unfortunately 
until today there was no adequate reaction to these publications by Ukrainian scholars. 


It is hard to guess whom V’iatrovych identified as the “Polish pseudo-historians,” but 
one of the leading historians working on the UPA, Grzegorz Motyka, is Polish and has 
published his works in Polish. 
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The democratic nature of the Russian nationalist movement and the rescue of 
Jews by the OUN and UPA 


Unlike V’iatrovych, Alexander Gogun has published a few well-researched and critical 
works on Soviet partisans.°* Yet in contrast to these publications Gogun’s approach to 
the OUN and UPA does not really differ substantially from V’iatrovych’s or that of the 
TsDVR. Perhaps because of Gogun’s vehement anti-Sovietism and anti-Communism 
his valuable research on Soviet partisans does not correlate with his writings on the 
OUN and UPA. 

Like V’iatrovych, Gogun has published material on the UPA’s attitude to 
the Jews. Together with the TsDVR-associated historian Oleksandr Vovk, 
Gogun wrote, “Jews in the Struggle for an Independent Ukraine,” first published in 
the journal Korni. Like a number of his other articles and his monograph, it was 
republished on the radical right website OUN—UPA, on which one can also find 
several articles and books by Mirchuk, V’iatrovych and several other nationalist 
historians.>? 

In the article “Jews in the Struggle for an Independent Ukraine,” Gogun and Vovk 
gave the impression that Jews served and fought willingly and enthusiastically in the 
UPA for an independent Ukrainian state and that anti-Jewish violence performed by 
the UPA was marginal and accidental. As early as the beginning of the article they 
cast doubt on the antisemitic component behind the Ukrainian ultranationalist ideology, 
the pogroms of 1941 and the killing of Jews by Ukrainian policemen with a typical 
post-Soviet reference to the “stereotypes of Soviet propaganda”: 


Writing about the Ukrainian—Jewish relations in the twentieth century every historian 
faces the problem of attitude of Jews to the national-liberation movement of the Ukrai- 
nians. Usually the descriptions of it are based on stereotypes of the Soviet propaganda: 
pogroms, Ukrainian nationalist anti-Semites, the participation of Ukrainian policemen 
in the Holocaust etc. 


The phrase “the attitude of Jews to the national-liberation movement” is typical of 
radical right argumentation. It implies that the violence of a nationalist movement is 
not supposed to be the main problem of enquiry, but rather the “attitude of Jews” to 
the violent and antisemitic movement. 

Gogun and Vovk did not deny that the UPA was formed by the OUN-B, but they 
diminished the radical right and fascist nature of this organisation, the collaboration 
with Nazi Germany between 1939 and 1941 and again in 1944 and 1945 and its invol- 
vement in ethnic and political violence. They also claimed that the OUN-B abandoned 
antisemitism altogether in 1942. As evidence they provided a resolution passed at an 
OUN-B conference in April 1942 which actually confirms that the OUN-B was 
aware of its “negative attitude toward Jews”: 


Despite [our] negative attitude toward Jews as a tool of Russian Bolshevik imperialism we 
do not think it expedient at the present moment in the international situation to take part in 
anti-Jewish actions in order to avoid becoming a blind tool in alien hands and turning the 
attention of the masses away from the main enemies. 


The authors did not specify when exactly in 1942, at which conference, under which 
circumstances and for what reasons the OUN-B passed this resolution. They quote it 
mainly to argue that the OUN-B changed their attitude towards Jews and that the 
UPA fought only against the Soviet Union, Nazi Germany and Poland for an 
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independent Ukrainian state. The fact that the OUN-B’s and UPA’s attitude towards 
Jews might have something in common with its attitude to Poles, of whom they 
killed, according to Motyka, between 70,000 and 100,000 in 1943 and 1944, did not 
attract Gogun’s and Vovk’s attention. Similarly, it did not attract their attention that 
the leading OUN-B member Lenkavs’kyi claimed during the Ukrainian National Revo- 
lution in 1941, which also took place at the time of the pogroms, that “regarding the 
Jews we will adopt any methods that lead to their destruction.” Likewise, they 
manage to ignore that the proclaimer of the Ukrainian state, Stets’ko, claimed in his 
autobiography, written in Berlin shortly after the pogrom, to “support the destruction 
of the Jews and the expedience of bringing German methods of exterminating Jewry 
to Ukraine, barring their assimilation and the like.””* 

Such omissions in information and documents are astonishing given the fact that 
Gogun’s publications on the Soviet partisans are written on the basis of documents 
from the same archives that hold the document collections on OUN-B’s ultranationalist 
nature and on the ethnic and political violence conducted by the OUN-B and UPA. This 
means that Gogun worked with these collections of documents, but did not take notice 
of OUN-B’s antisemitic propaganda, the murdering of Jews during the pogroms in 
1941 or the liquidation of Jewish ghetto survivors by the UPA and the Ukrainian 
police. Instead, he used only some of the documents to promote the radical right 
image of the OUN-B and UPA established after the Second World War by the veterans 
of those units. 

Gogun’s and Vovk’s denial of the murdering of Jews by the UPA resembles the 
ritualised denial applied by V’iatrovych and Mirchuk. Gogun and Vovk did not intro- 
duce any documents that confirm that the UPA and the SB of the OUN-B murdered 
Jews shortly before the coming of the Red Army to western Ukraine. They introduce 
documented cases of Jewish physicians in the UPA, but did not ask how Jewish phys- 
icians, nurses and other Jewish personnel got into the UPA, whether they were threa- 
tened or forced and in particular whether they survived working for the UPA. In the 
entire article they refer to only one document about two Jewish physicians who were 
killed by the UPA partisans, but then in conclusion they argue, “However, we can 
ascertain the fact of the participation of Jews in the Ukrainian national liberation move- 
ment of the Ukrainian nation in the 1940s.""° 

As such, they arrive at exactly the same point made after the Second World War by 
OUN-B and UPA émigrés, who during the Cold War massively denied their own invol- 
vement in the Holocaust and promoted themselves as anti-Soviet and anti-German 
freedom fighters. The main difference between denying UPA involvement in the Holo- 
caust during the Cold War and in the post-Soviet period is the fact that after 1991 the 
archives that hold information on the relevant issues were open to historians and Gogun 
and Vovk are historians who should actually have reviewed these documents. Yet 
Gogun and Vovk prefer to focus on denial-oriented émigré publications like Lebed’s 
UPA: Ukrainian Insurgent Army from 1946, than on the relevant archival documents. 
The only critical remark they make of Lebed’s publications is, “Maybe, Lebed’ embel- 
lished a little the Ukrainian—Jewish cooperation with a propagandist goal but the par- 
ticipation of the Jews in the UPA is a definite historical fact.” 

The authors finished their article in a no less problematic manner than they began it. 
It ends with the statement that in the 1940s Jews served in the “Polish Home Army, 
Vlasov’s army, partisan Jewish units, Red Army, Wehrmacht, and the collaborationist 
Jewish police — yes there was also such a [police]. The UPA became not an exception, it 
fought for an independent Ukraine — against Hitler and Stalin.” Thereby Gogun and 
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Vovk detected Jews in armies involved in the Holocaust in order to claim that they 
rescued Jews like the UPA. This approach, on the one hand, equates the Wehrmacht 
with the Jewish police and, on the other, rehabilitates those armies. 

In an article on Andrei Vlasov’s ROA entitled “Jews in the Russian Liberation Move- 
ment,” also republished on the ultranationalist website OUN—UPA, Gogun made his 
radical right views even more explicit. He claimed, ““Vlasov’s movement was a demo- 
cratic movement.” Gogun’s best evidence for this assumption was a few non-Russian sol- 
diers whom he uncovered by means of Kirill Aleksandov’s monograph about the ROA. 
Among these non-Russian soldiers in the ROA, Gogun especially emphasised the pres- 
ence of three Jews who, according to him, are proof of the democratic nature of the ROA. 
Trying to understand this reasoning, one can only guess that for Gogun, like other radical 
right interpreters of the collaborationist, nationalist or fascist movement, everything anti- 
Soviet is democratic. In line with this logic, Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini also 
appear to be democrats, since they too were anti-Soviet and anti-Communist.” 

In addition to portraying the OUN, UPA and ROA as democratic or multicultural, in 
their publications and speeches Gogun and Alexandrov opted for the rehabilitation of 
the leaders of these movements. Alexandrov argued in an article about Bandera that he, 
as a ““Muscovite historian,” could not criticise Bandera and the OUN—UPA because 
their nature was distorted by Soviet stereotypes. He claimed that a critical investigation 
of Bandera and his movement is less important than the refutation of Soviet myths. Yet, 
through the negation of Soviet myths about Bandera, Alexandrov introduced Bandera as 
a Ukrainian hero who deserves to be honoured like Vlasov or Hitler in neo-Nazis circles.” 

Two days before Bandera’s hundredth birthday anniversary and the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his death, Gogun delivered a speech in the Berlin Memorial Library of the 
Victims of Communism and Stalinism on the Ukrainian ultranationalist politician. 
The text of Gogun’s published speech resembles the argumentation of his articles. 
At the beginning, Gogun compared the era after 11 September 2001 to the era after 
Bandera’s assassination on 15 October 1959. Introducing Bandera, he emphasized 
that his name means “flag” or “banner” in Italian and Polish and that for an “Eastern 
European he [Bandera] is a real symbol of the radical followers of the independence 
of Ukraine.” Like his other articles, there was no information about the anti-Jewish vio- 
lence of the OUN or the UPA although we find information about UPA’s anti-Polish 
and detailed information about UPA’s anti-Soviet violence.°* 

In his monograph Between Hitler and Stalin. The Ukrainian Insurgents, also repub- 
lished on the ultranationalist website OUN—-UPA, Gogun did not include any infor- 
mation on the pogroms in 1941 or on the murder of Jews by the UPA. Instead, we 
find pictures of nationalist memorial plaques, such as for the proclamation of the Ukrai- 
nian state on 30 June 1941, a monument for Roman Shukhevych and a foundation stone 
for the Stepan Bandera monument in Lviv. There would be nothing wrong with 
publishing such photographs in an academic monograph if the author had critically 
commented on them and explained their propagandistic nature. Yet Gogun did this 
neither in the captions nor in the content of the book. Thus, the reader is actually 
advised by the author that the erecting of monuments for politicians like Stepan 
Bandera or war criminals like Roman Shukhevych is a normal outcome of history. 


Exposing and Denial 


While working on the last chapter of my dissertation “Stepan Bandera: The Life and 
Afterlife of a Ukrainian Fascist, 1909-2009,” I explored radical right presentations 
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of Bandera on the internet. On the ultranationalist website OUN—UPA, amongst books 
and articles of historians like V’iatrovych and Mirchuk, I discovered Alexander 
Gogun’s publications. This surprised me because I knew Gogun’s works on the 
Soviet partisans, which appeared to me to be scholarly and well researched. Reading 
several of Gogun’s publications on the website OUN—UPA, I realised that Gogun’s 
publications on the OUN and the UPA fitted well into the post-Soviet radical right nar- 
rative and were not accidentally republished on this website. I decided to write a short 
article on Gogun’s and Vovk’s Jews in the Struggle for an Independent Ukraine, which 
was posted on the forum DefendingHistory.com."° Gogun responded to my article and 
later to a brief response written by the DefendingHistory.com editor, Dovid Katz.”! 

In his first response, published on 23 August 2011, Gogun argued that because of 
new archival “discoveries and the works of colleagues that have appeared recently” he 
would today write his article differently than he had done in 2004 and 2005. After 2005, 
several important works on the Ukrainian Holocaust and the OUN-—UPA indeed 
appeared, but academic publications on the pogroms of 1941 and on the anti-Jewish 
violence of the UPA were available years before 2004. For example, in 1996 Dieter 
Pohl’s monograph on the German occupation of eastern Galicia came out. In 1999 
Karel Berkhoff and Marco Carynnyk published an article in Harvard Ukrainian 
Studies on Stets’ko’s antisemitic autobiography of 1941. In 2001 Hans Heer’s article 
on the pogrom in Lviv appeared in Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, and a year 
later, in the same journal, Bernd Boll’s article on the pogrom in Zlochiv. This suggests 
that one could have found information on the anti-Jewish violence of the OUN and 
UPA if one had looked for it, rather than following the radical right denial-oriented dis- 
course established by OUN émigrés.” 

Actually publications on the pogrom in Lviv had appeared shortly after the end of 
the Second World War and articles on the anti-Jewish violence of the UPA appeared 
during the Cold War in the 1950s. Their authors did not know exactly to what 
degree the OUN was involved in the pogroms, since they had no access to OUN docu- 
ments from Soviet archives, but they were clear about the fact that the Ukrainian nation- 
alists were involved in anti-Jewish violence. For example, in 1945 the historian Philip 
Friedman published Destruction of the Lviv Jews and in 1958 Ukrainian—Jewish 
Relations during the Nazi Occupation. In addition, a number of survivor memoirs, 
several of which also confirmed the involvement of Ukrainian nationalists in anti- 
Jewish violence, began appearing as early as 1945. Yet these publications have been 
labelled as anti-Ukrainian propaganda by the powerful radical right discourse estab- 
lished by the Ukrainian émigrés. This discourse was backed by the anti-Soviet politics 
of the Cold War. Lebed’s UPA: Ukrainian Insurgent Army was considered by nation- 
alist and radical right historians to be more reliable than the memoirs of Holocaust sur- 
vivors or for example Friedman’s publication, although Friedman was a historian and 
not a nationalist political activist involved in the atrocities comitted by the OUN and 
UPA. 

Similarly, Gogun claimed in his response that in his other publications he does not 
ignore the Jewish question and the anti-Jewish violence of the OUN—UPA. Yet if one 
consults his publications it can be seen that this is not true. In the monograph Between 
Hitler and Stalin. The Ukrainian Insurgents, his talk on Bandera in 2009 or in his last 
monograph on partisans in Ukraine, Gogun omitted the pogroms of 1941 although they 
are a central event for the subject of those three publications.” 

In addition to claiming the non-existence of relevant publications and omitting rel- 
evant facts in his other publications Gogun claimed that one cannot rely on survivor 
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testimonies quoted by other historians. He argued that my work “generously cite[s] 
indirect testimonies of politically biased third parties.” Yet the testimonies I quoted 
were introduced by Friedman in his article “Ukrainian—Jewish Relations during the 
Nazi Occupation.” Friedman introduced them in the context of forcing Jews to work 
for the UPA and murdering them before the coming of the Red Army. The credibility 
of testimonies introduced by Friedman is confirmed by other documents, like the SB 
orders to liquidate Jews before the coming of the Soviet army. It is also confirmed 
by a number of other Jewish testimonies.” 

By disapproving of “indirect testimonies of politically biased third parties,” Gogun 
referred perhaps not only to Friedman, but also to Franziska Burder, who in her mono- 
graph introduced testimonies from the Jewish Historical Institute in Warsaw. I quoted 
her monograph too. Gogun’s disapproval was further expressed in his claim that I am 
only a “diligent PhD candidate of the subject” and that my “knowledge ... leaves room 
for improvement.” Likewise he could not decide whether his article is academic or not. 
First he referred to his article as a “popular scientific article,” but a few lines later he did 
not agree with my placing the word “academic” in quotations marks when referring to 
his article.’° 

Gogun’s attitude to historians who quote documents that do not confirm nationalist 
biases resembles Viatrovich’s disapproval of Richard Breitman and Norman J.W. 
Goda’s publication Hitler’s Shadow, Nazi War Criminals, U.S. Intelligence, and the 
Cold War, which contains one chapter on OUN collaboration with Western intelligence 
services after the Second World War. Breitman and Goda introduced documents from 
the National Archives and Records Administration in Washington, DC that do not 
confirm the biases established by the radical right discourse on the OUN and the 
UPA. In reaction to this publication, V’iatrovych’s claimed that Breitman and Goda 
had revived “old communist stereotypes.””’ 

Denying the radical right character of the website OUN—UPA, which, as already 
mentioned, presents mainly nationalist publications, was another important strategy 
applied by Gogun. In his first response he claimed that the website is an “amateur 
history website about Ukrainian nationalism.” Moreover, he expressed no objection 
to publishing his articles on this website. Yet after Dovid Katz more explicitly criticised 
the ultranationalist character of the website and the political and ideological intentions 
of its creators, Gogun changed his argument. He stopped insisting that the OUN-UPA 
website is an “amateur history website about Ukrainian nationalism” and claimed that 
his publications were abused by some “evil-doers.” Subsequently, however, and until 
the time of writing, Gogun’s publications have not been removed from the OUN—UPA 
website nor has he, to my knowledge, published a statement confirming that his articles 
and monograph on the OUN-UPA website were published without his agreement.”* 

One final, important observation on Gogun’s denial-oriented responses is that he did 
not change his attitude to the Holocaust and the anti-Jewish violence of the OUN—UPA 
during the process of discussing of his texts on Defending-History.com. This would 
require him to distance himself from his radical right publications, recognise the fact 
that he wrote them under the influence of the radical right denial-oriented discourse 
and re-evaluate his attitude to the Holocaust and the OUN and UPA’s anti-Jewish vio- 
lence rather than continue to protect his problematic publications and denial. 

Gogun’s and V’iatrovych’s views were promoted by Ukrainian academic institutes 
founded during the Cold War at North American universities. Both historians received 
fellowships from the Harvard Institute of Ukrainian Studies (HURI). V’iatrovych was 
also invited by the HURI at least twice, on 8 December 2010 and on 9 May 2012, to 
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deliver lectures at the institute. To my knowledge the directors of the institute have 
never commented on V’iatrovych’s obfuscation of Ukrainian participation in the Holo- 
caust or his distortion of the ethnic cleansing in Volhynia and eastern Galicia, which he 
presents as a part of a “Polish—Ukrainian war.” Also the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian 
Studies (CIUS) in Edmonton hosted V’iatrovych in November 2010. Like the HURI it 
did not comment on his denial-oriented and obfuscating agenda or explain why it had 
decided to invite him.’”? Moreover in October 2012 both institutes invited Ruslan 
Zabilyi whose article on the proclamation act of 30 June 1941 is discussed below. Zabi- 
lyi’s lecture trip through North America was organized and sponsored by Ukrainian 
Canadian Congress, League of Ukrainian Canadians, League of Ukrainian Canadian 
Women, Ukrainian Youth Association of Canada, Society of Veterans of UPA, and 
the OUN-B newspaper “Ukrainian Echo.”®° 


Iaroslav Stetsko’s autobiography 


To some extent, Gogun’s denial resembles another very disturbing incident that 
occurred a decade earlier. In 1999, Marco Carynnyk and Karel Berkhoff published 
the above-mentioned article in which they examined a brief autobiography written 
by Iaroslav Stets’ko after he had been arrested and taken on 11 July 1941 to Berlin, 
where he then stayed under house arrest. Stets’ko’s autobiography contains significant 
information about his worldview and values.*! In his autobiography Stets’ko wrote, 


Although I consider Moscow, which in fact held Ukraine in captivity, and not Jewry, to be 
the main and decisive enemy, I nonetheless fully appreciate the undeniably harmful and 
hostile role of the Jews, who are helping Moscow to enslave Ukraine. I therefore support 
the destruction of the Jews and the expedience of bringing German methods of extermi- 
nating Jewry to Ukraine, barring their assimilation and the like. 


Writing this, Stets’ko repeated what he had claimed in his article “We and Jewry” 
(“Zhydivstvo i my”) published on 3 May 1939 in Novyi shliakh under the pseudonym 
Zynovii Karbovych.*? 

Although very carefully researched and professionally written, Carynnyk’s and 
Berkhoff’s article caused confusion amongst radical right historians, who for decades 
had denied Stets’ko’s and the OUN’s ultranationalist and antisemitic convictions. In 
2001, Hunczak published a commentary and in 2003 Kosyk published a second in 
Ukrainian Liberation Movement, a journal of the TsDVR. Hunczak questioned the 
authenticity of the document and Kosyk denied it. Both claimed that the document is 
or may be a Soviet forgery. Besides this, Hunczak and Kosyk defended Stets’ko and 
the OUN-B and partially denied and partially rationalised their ultranationalist and anti- 
semitic views without providing evidence that could confirm their claims. In addition, 
Hunczak repeated the claim about the UPA rescuing Jews without mentioning the anti- 
semitic elements in OUN ideology and the anti-Jewish violence performed by the 
Ukrainian nationalists during the Second World War. Finally, like V’iatrovych, 
Kosyk called Carynnyk’s and Berkhoff’s piece a “pseudoscientific article.”** 


Jaroslav Hrytsak and Ignacy Chiger’s memoir World in Darkness 


Another incident that bears resemblance to the two mentioned above is Iaroslav Hryt- 
sak’s review of Ignacy Chiger’s memoir World in Darkness. The Memoir of the Girl in 
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a Green Sweater (Swiat w mroku. Pamietnik dziewczynki ojca w zielonym sweterku), 
published on 17 February 2012 in Ukraina moderna. Reviewing Chiger’s memoir, 
Hrytsak did not mention the pogrom in Lviv, although the author of the memoir, 
like many other Jewish survivors from Lviv, recalled this traumatic event. In my 
review of Chiger’s memoir and its reception in Ukraine, published three months 
after Hrytsak’s review in Ab Imperio, I pointed out this omission. In addition, I also 
explained the problematic equating of the Soviet and Nazi regimes and the uncritical 
review of the Jewish and Ukrainian police which Hrytsak undertook with the 
memoir’s help.*° 

In aresponse to my review Hrytsak did not admit to having done anything incorrect. 
Instead, he introduced himself as someone who engages “in developing Jewish Studies 
in two leading Ukrainian universities — the National University Kyiv—Mohyla 
Academy and the Ukrainian Catholic University” — and who in “public statements 
[has] consistently stated that Ukrainians must first acknowledge their role in the Holo- 
caust before embarking on any sensible discussions about the Holocaust.”®° Then he 
claimed that he did not “focus on the Lviv pogrom of summer 1941” because “this 
event has already been covered by Ukrainian Internet media and much discussed. 
Therefore, I presumed that potential Ukrainian readers were aware of that story, and 
could contextualise this moment in Chiger’s memoirs by themselves.” Yet, given the 
fact that the pogroms in Ukraine and, in particular, the involvement of the local popu- 
lation in those events have been neglected by the Ukrainian media and barely discussed 
by Ukrainian intellectuals, Hrytsak’s statement is mystifying. It is even more question- 
able “how potential Ukrainian readers” who did not read Chiger’s memoir and know 
from their school education or from the post-Soviet denial-oriented discourses that 
Ukrainians did not participate in the pogroms and any other Holocaust-related events 
would know that in his memoir Chiger described the involvement of the local popu- 
lation in the pogrom.®” 

In his response, Hrytsak, like Gogun, not only rejected any responsibility for what 
he wrote, but also claimed that both he and Chiger were victims of my “arbitrary 
reading.” He argued that he did not equate the Soviet and Nazi regime with the help 
of Chiger’s memoir and that his description of the Jewish and Ukrainian police is 
not problematic.*® Instead of discussing the subject-related questions, he focused on 
blaming me for raising these questions and working on the OUN, UPA and the Holo- 
caust in Ukraine. He claimed that my “intervention into Ukrainian professional and 
public debates proves to be counterproductive” and insinuated thereby that I should 
rather allow him and other historians to obfuscate the Holocaust or deny the 
pogroms and other Holocaust-related events as they have done for the last two 
decades.*® He also argued that I am responsible for the “scandal” around my lecture 
trip to Ukraine, organised in February and March 2012 by the Heinrich BOll Stiftung, 
German Academic Exchange Service and the German embassy in Kiev.”° The lectures 
were prevented by the ultranationalist Svoboda party and by intellectuals in Ukraine 
who, although in general critical of Svoboda, supported the aims of the party and 
used similar arguments. Two of these historians were Vasyl’ Rasevych and Pavlo 
Solod’ko. Like the radical right Svoboda activists, Rasevych called me a “propagan- 
dist” and claimed that nobody has ever read my articles published in various leading 
scholarly journals. He argued that I should never be invited to Ukraine to deliver lec- 
tures on Stepan Bandera and the political and ethnic violence of the OUN and UPA. 
Slobod’ko used a similar pattern of argument in his sensational articles. His articles 
actually mobilised the Svoboda activists to participate in various radical right protests 
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and activities. Moreover, Slobod’ko republished a selective collection of commentaries 
from a debate that took place on the Facebook forum “Memory at War” and was acces- 
sible only to its members. Hrytsak did not comment on this unethical behaviour, but 
instead claimed that “one could hardly suspect [these two ‘younger Ukrainian histor- 
ians’] of having sympathies toward Ukrainian nationalism.””! 

In the same response, Hrytsak also implied that I am a “bad historian who makes 
believe that (s)he is absolutely right.” When one compares this and Hrytsak’s other 
comments with Gogun’s comment on me as a “diligent PhD candidate,” or V’iatro- 
vych’s comment on Motyka and other Polish historians as “Polish pseudo-historians,” 
or his comment on Carynnyk’s and Berkhoff’s publication as a “pseudoscientific 
article,” it becomes obvious that this kind of denigration is a tactic commonly used 
in post-Soviet radical right discourse in order to deal with criticism or “challenging” 
publications. For historians practising the obfuscation of the Holocaust it is easier to 
try to discredit a historian who uncovers the obfuscation or denial or explores some 
important aspects of the past, than it is to rethink and change their own attitude 
towards history.’* To understand this way of thinking it is important to keep in mind 
that Hrytsak believes I am not a historian but a “politruk,” i.e. a political commissar 
of the Soviet authorities. Hrytsak stated this in a commentary under his own article pub- 
lished on zakhid.net on 25 May 2012. In the same commentary he added that he will 
violate academic ethics and publish a review of my dissertation manuscript if the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press allows him to behave in such an unethical way.”* 

A few weeks after Ab Imperio published Hrytsak’s response to my review “Swiat w 
mroku and Its Reception in Ukraine,” the internet journal Ukraina Moderna, co-edited 
by Hrytsak, translated into Ukrainian and published Hrytsak’s response.** Simul- 
taneously Ukraina Moderna did not translate my review. Thereby the readers of this 
journal have been informed how Hrytsak ignored the Lviv pogrom in his review of 
Chiger’s memoir, and how he rationalised it in his response, but the Ukrainian trans- 
lation of the text that explains why and how he ignored these matters has been withheld 
from readers.”° 

In 2005, Hrytsak was criticised by Sofia Grachova for a similar approach to history. 
Grachova criticised him for marginalising the pogroms, questioning information about 
their size, blaming the pogroms on Germans, Soviets and “indirectly on the very 
victims — Jews,” questioning the Jewish memoirs because of their “anti-Ukrainian char- 
acter,” denying the antisemitic element of the OUN ideology, adopting the perspective 
of the OUN-B activist Iaroslav Stets’ko, believing in the stereotype of “Jewish-Com- 
munism,” having more sympathy for “traditional” than “politically active” Jews, and 
several other problematic matters that are embedded in Hrytsak’s publications.”° 

In his response to Grachova, Hrytsak argued in a similar way to his response to my 
brief review essay “Swiat w mroku and Its Reception in Ukraine,” claiming that he is 
not a nationalist but belongs to the group of historians who investigate nationalist 
approaches to history. Yet in the latter part of his article Hrytsak demonstrated that 
he does not agree with Grachova’s many essential points and actually belongs to the 
group criticised for their nationalist approaches.’’ One important point on which he 
agreed with Grachova was her critique of his problematic approach to antisemitism, 
the Second World War and the Holocaust in his monograph Sketch of Ukrainian 
History (Narys Istorit Ukrainy). This book was written in the early 1990s and published 
in 1995. In 2005, Hrytsak even argued that he is more critical about this publication 
than Grachova. Yet in his review of Chiger’s memoir from 2012 Hrytsak demonstrated 
a similar approach as in his monograph of 1995.°* Hrytsak finished his response to 
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Grachova in a similar manner to his response to my brief review essay, arguing that her 
publication was a “false start” and suggesting that she “makes another attempt.””” 

Comparing Hrytsak’s two reactions to articles critical of his interpretations of 
Ukrainian history, one can assess that Grachova was right in arguing that Hrytsak 
adopts Stets’ko’s perspective. However, one should differentiate between the early 
and late Stets’ko. The early Stets’ko claimed in 1941 that he “supports the destruction 
of the Jews and the expedience of bringing German methods of exterminating Jewry to 
Ukraine.” The late Stets’ko denied after the war the Ukrainian contribution to the Holo- 
caust. Hrytsak’s perspective has been similar to Stets’ko’s post-war argumentation but 
not his earlier one. It was also less extreme than Stets’ ko’s after war argumentation but 
it resulted from a similar pattern of disavowing. In order to democratize and modernize 
Ukrainian society in the spirit of civil society scholars investigating Ukrainian history 
would need to open themselves to critical interpretations, to stop ignoring the “unpa- 
triotic” aspects of history and to stop inventing more and more sophisticated rational- 
izations and justifications. A few historians have recently proved that it is possible to 
write in such a way. Ukraina Moderna, the same internet journal, which published 
Hrytsak’s review and response, demonstrated that it is also possible to publish such arti- 
cels. One can only hope that Hrytsak and a number of other historians will take the 
same path.'°° 


Denying the pogroms and its impact on intellectuals 


In 2011, Ruslan Zabilyi, the Director of the National Museum of the Victims of the 
Occupying Regimes “Tiurma na Liunts’koho” and a historian associated with the 
TsDVR, published a classical post-Soviet denial-oriented article about the act of 30 
June 1941. He described Stets’ko’s proclamation of Ukrainian statehood in Lviv 
without mentioning even once the pogrom that occurred at the same time and place. 
He also failed to mention that the same organisation that proclaimed independence 
was involved in the pogrom and that its members were among the perpetrators. !°! 

Statehood was proclaimed on 30 June at about 8.00 p.m. in Rynok Square, Lviv’s 
central square. The pogrom began in the afternoon of the same day and lasted until the 
evening of 2 July. During the pogrom several hundred Jews were humiliated, beaten or 
killed by mainly the Ukrainian local population, OUN-B activists (mainly militiamen) 
and the Germans. The militiamen seized Jews in the streets or in their apartments and 
brought them to the prison yards, where they were forced to carry the decomposing 
bodies of the NK VD victims and where they were mistreated, beaten or killed by Ukrai- 
nians and Germans. The militiamen also delivered several hundred Jews to a sports 
field in Petczyfiska (Dmytra Vitovs’koho) Street. About 2500 to 3000 of the assembled 
Jews were shot by Einsatzkommando 5 and 6 of Einsatzgruppe C. Zabily did not 
mention any of this in his article on the “patriotic” activities of the OUN-B in Lviv 
between 30 June and Stets’ko’s arrest on 9 July, nor did he explain why he decided 
to omit it. 

Zabilyi’s article, which appeared in the newspaper Historical Truth (Istorychna 
Pravda), edited by Solod’ko, is only one of hundreds of nationalist denial-oriented 
articles that have appeared almost daily since the dissolution of the Soviet Union. 
This ritualised legitimation of denial by professional historians has had an enormous 
impact on society. For example, on 8 June 2011 the internet journal Maidan announced 
that “on 30 July [2011] at 11am exactly, a flash mob will read the Act of Renewal of the 
Ukrainian State simultaneously in seven places in Kyiv.” Like Zabilyi’s article the 
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announcement did not mention the involvement of the OUN-B in anti-Jewish violence or 
the antisemitic views of their leaders and only emphasised the nationalist virtues of the 
act and the arrest of Stets’ko and other OUN-B members. Consequently, on 30 July 2011 
perhaps several dozen people celebrated the act of 30 June 1941 in seven symbolic 
places in Kiev, including Independence Square, Shevchenko University and Mohyla 
Academy.'™ 

This approach to history naturally impacted also on intellectuals who argue that they 
are not nationalists and are sceptical towards nationalism. Two good examples are the 
writers Iurii Andrukhovych and Oksana Zabuzhko. In an article on Pawet Smoleriski’s 
Burial of a Butcher (Pochowek dla rezuna), Andrukhovych argued that a solution to the 
problems regarding Bandera and the OUN and UPA should be a revision of negative 
stereotypes about them. According to this logic it is not the nationalism, enthusiasm 
for fascism and the war criminality of the OUN and UPA that should be regarded as 
a problem and debated. Instead the lack of tolerance for this movement, its achieve- 
ments or the process of investigating the atrocities committed by the OUN and UPA 
should be regarded as untoward.'** 

Zabuzhko based her novel The Museum of Abandoned Secrets (Muzei pokynutykh 
sekretiv) on the Krentsbakh memoir published by the previously mentioned former 
head of the OUN propaganda apparatus, Mirchuk. The memoir is either a falsification 
or a document instrumentalised by radical right historians like Mirchuk and V’iatro- 
vych. Logically, Zabuzhko’s novel depicts the UPA as an army that rescued Jews 
and did not commit any atrocities against them.'°° 


David Duke as an “expert” on the “Jewish Question” and the Park of Glory for 
Stepan Bandera 


Also remarkable are the historians who, on the one hand, edit important and valuable 
collections of documents but, on the other, quote racists, antisemites, Holocaust deniers 
or preachers of hate as academic experts on antisemitism or related issues in their 
publications. For example, Ivan Patryliak, who edited important document collections 
on the OUN-B, cited the former Ku Klux Klan (KKK) Grand Wizard David Duke as an 
“expert” on the “Jewish Question” in the Soviet Union.'°° Volodymyr Serhiichuk is 
another historian who edited many important documents on the UPA but in his publi- 
cations rationalised, defended and denied the ethnic cleansing against the Polish popu- 
lation in Volhynia. He did this though the documents edited in his volumes confirm the 
atrocities undertaken by the OUN and UPA.'”” The only reasonable explanation for this 
kind of academic conduct seems to be that for historians like Patryliak or Serhiichuk 
there is no connection between the information enclosed in the archival documents 
they edit and the history they write. 

In addition to quoting the former KKK Grand Wizard David Duke as an “expert” on 
the “Jewish Question,” Patryliak did not make any secret of his admiration for Stepan 
Bandera. According to the TsDVR website, Patryliak believes that 


His [Bandera’s] only strategic and essential position was directed toward the achievement 
of Ukrainian independence. Even after the underground in Ukraine was destroyed, 
Bandera remained a remarkable personality and the face of the Ukrainian nation 
because of which he was liquidated ... Bandera fulfilled the mission of a national 
banner and as a symbol of the banner till now. It would be logical to erect for such out- 
standing personalities as Bandera a Park of Glory of national heroes with monuments and 
memorials. 
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Editing and volumes 


In recent years a number of conferences on Ukrainian nationalism have been organised, 
and several academic volumes on the subject published. Here I introduce two of them in 
order to point out a few problems related to the process of editing volumes on the OUN 
and UPA. The first one is Strasti za Banderoiu (Bandera Passion) edited by Tarik Cyril 
Amar, Thor Balyns’kyi and Iaroslav Hrytsak. The volume appeared in 2010. It contains 
a collection of 32 articles about Bandera that appeared during the Bandera debate in 
2009 and 2010. The editors of the volume published several academic and critically 
written contributions, such as Amar’s essay on the Bandera monument in the city of 
Lviv which finishes with an appeal to dismantle Soviet monuments in the whole of 
Ukrainian space and not to erect a Bandera monument in Lviv.'©’ Yet together with 
these articles and essays the editors also reproduced a number of non-academic and pro- 
blematic articles without commenting on them. Amar, Balyns’kyi and Hrytsak argue in 
the introduction, “The editors of this volume did not anticipate evaluating the different 
thesis or attitudes toward Bandera.”'!° 

Authors of these problematic articles include V’iatrovych, Aleksandov, Stephen 
Bandera, Marko Levyts’kyi, Askol’d Lozyns’kyi and Moisei Fishbein. They explicitly 
deny the anti-Jewish violence of the OUN and UPA (Lozyns’kyi and Fishbein), or 
argue that Bandera was not a terrorist and radical nationalist (V’iatrovych) or claim 
that they cannot criticise Bandera because of the existence of Soviet stereotypes (Alek- 
sandrov). They thereby ignore the sources that confirm the anti-Jewish violence of the 
OUN-UPA or Bandera’s involvement in the organisation of terrorist acts in the 1930s. 
By not providing these texts with any critical introduction or commentary, the editors 
imply that they are as valuable and true as all the other texts in the volume. Conse- 
quently the volume suggests that the reader can either believe V’iatrovych’s text, 
which denies the anti-Jewish violence of the OUN, or texts written according to the 
standards of history as an academic discipline that confirm and explain the pogroms.'!' 

Franziska Bruder commented on the dubious conduct of the editors of this volume: 


Public and historical debates are not conducted in a vacuum. Of course, there will be 
diverging positions, varying foci, different emphases on sources — but historical research- 
ers follow recognised standards in dealing with sources, which no historian can ignore 
without tarnishing his or her reputation. In addition, when evaluating sources and histori- 
cal situations, historians must adhere to certain values, as they are, for instance, held by 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights: “Everyone is entitled to all the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, prop- 
erty, birth or other status.” 

Society as a whole, its journalists and scientists, need to take these values into 
account when evaluating historical events. Otherwise, they open the door to positions 
and practices that violate human rights. The rise of the populist right in Europe, including 
openly fascist movements, forbids us to look too optimistically into the future. Every time 
there is a historical—political debate, what needs to be made transparent to participants and 
the public are the scientific standards — and value systems — a discussant adheres to. (To 
put it more bluntly: A forger of documents or a self-declared racist should not be con- 
sidered a potential discussant.) Clearly, a historical anthology needs to follow these prin- 
ciples as well. And yet, in the volume at hand, individuals are given a voice whose 
arguments are based on the negation and twisting of historical facts. 


Another important but no less problematic volume, Historical and Political Truth in 
Scientific Research, appeared in 2012 after a conference in 2009 at the University of 
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Wroclaw. The volume contains several good and excellent articles written by Karel 
Berkhoff, John-Paul Himka, Thor Iliushyn, Lucyna Kulitiska, Per Anders Rudling 
and Ewa Siemaszko, as well as several important survivor memoirs and a number of 
other documents. The volume is devoted to the ethnic cleansing conducted by the 
OUN and UPA in 1943 in Volhynia and in 1944 in eastern Galicia, a subject that, as 
the volume’s editor Bogustaw Paz correctly argues, has been very much denied and 
diminished since 1991 by diverse Ukrainian nationalist organisations and, between 
2005 and 2010 also by President Iushchenko.''? 

The problematic features of this volume are related to the editor and to the agency of 
its contributors. Besides being a professor of philosophy at the University of Wroclaw, 
Bogustaw Paz is also a leading political activist of the community of kresowiacy 
(expelled inhabitants of the former Polish eastern territories). The kresowiacy commu- 
nity unites many survivors of the ethnic cleansing in Volhynia and eastern Galicia. 
Historians and activists related to this community have collected many significant 
documents on the ethnic cleansing, mainly survivor testimonies. Yet the community 
has also developed a problematic narrative of the ethnic cleansing and Polish—Ukrai- 
nian relations. They have embedded ethnic cleansing, Polish—Ukrainian relations and 
the Polish—Ukrainian conflict during and after the Second World War in the nationalist 
narrative of Polish martyrology, which overemphasises crimes committed against Poles 
and de-emphasises crimes committed by Poles against others. Moreover, this approach 
to history negates and justifies the Polish politics in the Second Republic (1918-39), 
under which Ukrainians and other non-Polish minorities were essentially treated as 
second-class citizens. It also denies the anti-Ukrainian violence and war crimes com- 
mitted during the Second World War by Polish underground forces, like the AK, the 
NSZ, or the Peasants’ Battalions (Bataliony Chtopskie, BCh).''* 

The instrumentalisation of the suffering of the Polish victims of the ethnic cleansing 
in Volhynia and eastern Galicia is another important feature of the activism of the com- 
munity of kresowiacy. For example, the radical right journal National Stands (Postawy 
Narodowe) published a letter to the Polish Secretary of Education, Katarzyna Hall, 
signed by such prominent members of the kresowiacy community as Tadeusz Isako- 
wicz-Zaleski, Czestaw Partacz, Bogumit Grott, Lucyna Kulifiska and Bogustaw Paz. 
The authors demanded the inclusion of several nationalist publications on the ethnic 
cleansing in 1943-4 in the school curriculum and the exclusion of publications 
written by professional historians like Grzegorz Motyka. To strengthen the message, 
a photograph of a young woman, described as a UPA victim, shown hacked into 
four pieces on a table was published above the letter. In addition to Paz the letter 
was signed by three other contributors to the volume, including Tadeusz Isakowicz- 
Zaleski, Czestaw Partacz and Lucyna Kulitiska.' " 

Paz’s nationalist activism went even beyond engaging in the community of kreso- 
wiacy. In 2011 he signed a list supporting the Independence March (Marsz Niepodle- 
gtosci) organised in Poland every year on 11 November, National Independence Day, 
which commemorates the anniversary of the establishment of a Polish state in 1918.'!° 
The signatures for the march were collected by the Association of the Soldiers of the 
National Armed Forces (Zwiazek Zotnierzy Narodowych Sit Zbroinych, ZZBSZ). 
The NSZ were a Polish radical right military underground organisation that during 
the Second World War murdered dozens or hundreds of Jews and Ukrainians.''” In 
recent years, the Independence March has attracted various radical right and neo- 
fascist groups that base their ideology on ultranationalism, racism, fascism, antisemit- 
ism, xenophobia and militarism. In 2011 in Wroctaw one of these groups, the party 
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National Rebirth of Poland (Narodowe Odrodzenie Polski, NOP) celebrated its thirtieth 
anniversary on the day of the Independence March and the following day. For this 
occasion it invited such radical right activists as the leader of the Italian neo-fascist 
party New Force (Forza Nuova, FN), Roberto Fiore, and the former head of the Ku 
Klux Klan, David Duke.''® 

The relevant question for Historical and Political Truth in Scientific Research, 
however, is only how Paz’s nationalist and radical right convictions and activism influ- 
enced the academic nature of the volume and the articles of its contributors. Paz’s fore- 
word to the volume contains several problematic statements. The editor claims for 
example that the OUN, UPA and the Waffen-SS Galizien were composed of Nazis 
(nazisci), which is not credible because with the exception of a few German officers 
in the Waffen-SS Galizien there were no members of the German National Socialist 
Party in this division or in the OUN and UPA.'!° 

A similar problem appears with the term and concept of “genocide.” The volume 
introduces three texts of Prosecutors of the Institute of National Remembrance (Instytut 
Pamieci Narodowej, IPN). They very clearly explain what the term means in criminal 
law and how it is used to prosecute criminals who violate it. Yet the editor has based the 
concept of the entire historical volume on it. The term appears in the subtitle and the 
editor explains that the ethnic cleansing was genocide. This, unlike the legal 
meaning of the term, is problematic, since the term “genocide” is misused by political 
activists who use it to emphasise the uniqueness of a particular atrocity. This leads us to 
another related major problem of the volume, the non-contextualisation of the anti- 
Polish violence in eastern Galicia and Volhynia and the marginalisation of anti-Ukrai- 
nian violence committed by Poles. 

The volume impressively and convincingly explains the ethnic cleansing in eastern 
Galicia and Volhynia, legal aspects of the crimes, the collective denial of the crime, the 
violent and antisemitic attitude of the OUN and UPA to the Jews, the fate in 1942 of the 
Ukrainian Hauptmann of the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201, Roman Shukhevych, 
and several other crucial matters concerning the Ukrainian nationalist movement. 
But it does not name any reasons for this violence that lie outside the ideology of 
the OUN. It does not ask how the politics in the Second Republic, the aftermath of 
the order of the Treaty of Versailles which left Ukrainians without a state, or the politics 
of the Polish government-in-exile that insisted on including the contested territories in 
the Polish state contributed to the ethnic cleansing during the Second World War.'”° 
This does not mean that any of these reasons explain or even were a major motive 
for the outburst of ethnic cleansing. It also does not justify the ethnic cleansing nor 
does it rehabilitate its perpetrators. But these reasons certainly did matter and they 
are completely marginalised in the volume. Similarly marginalised is the anti-Ukrainian 
violence performed by various Polish units like the AK, NSZ or BCh in the territories of 
south-eastern Poland during 1939 and 1945. 

A further substantial problem of the volume is the overstating of the number of the 
victims of ethnic cleansing by its editor. Although it is not known exactly how many 
people were murdered during the period of ethnic cleansing, scholars investigating 
this problematic issue assume that the number lies somewhere between 70,000 and 
100,000. Yet Paz claims that “200,000 Poles, women, seniors and children, who in a 
barbaric manner were annihilated by Ukrainian Nazis from the SS ‘Galizien,’ and 
OUN-UPA.” This number has no relation to the empirical research and originates 
from the writings of such Communists tured radical right historians as Edward 
Prus, who even claimed a half million victims of ethnic cleansing.'*! 
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As already mentioned, the volume contains several valuable academic articles, 
which are not under discussion here, but the agency of its contributors should be an 
object of debate. Although articles written by Berkhoff, Himka, Ilushyn and 
Rudling either do not touch upon or do not support Paz’s claims about the inflated 
number of victims or other problematic assumptions, the question should be put as 
to whether it is right to agree to the publishing of texts in a volume edited by a 
person with ultranationalist convictions who deliberately instrumentalises history. 


Contextualisation of violence in Timothy Snyder’s Bloodlands 


Bloodlands. Europe Between Hitler and Stalin by Timothy Snyder has certainly been 
one of the bestselling and most debated historical books of the twenty-first century. 
Snyder’s monograph was welcomed, admired and praised by many reviewers. It was 
also criticised by scholars, in particular specialists of East Central European or Holo- 
caust history such as Omer Bartov, Dan Dinner, Dovid Katz, Alexander J. Groth, 
Thomas Kihne, the author of this article, Per Anders Rudling, Stefan Troebst, 
Jiirgen Zarusky and Efraim Zuroff.'?* In reaction to some of these reviews, Snyder 
argued that the “opposition to the book has, in general, come from ethnic nationalists 
of all varieties, a kind of nationalist international.”!”° 

In his monograph, Snyder raised many important issues while comparing diverse 
forms of political and ethnic violence in the 1930s and 1940s in the space between 
Berlin and Moscow, which he has called the “bloodlands.” His approach to ethnic 
and political violence in this part of Europe was not entirely new, but it was engaging. 
In this article I would like to discuss only one aspect of Snyder’s Bloodlands: the killing 
of civilians by the AK, LAF, OUN, NSZ, UPA and Polish collaboration with the 
Germans. It appears to me to be one of the most problematic features of Snyder’s com- 
parative study, which as a widely read book has had a substantial impact on a large 
number of people and their understanding of the Holocaust in the bloodlands. 

One could argue that the killing of civilians by the AK, LAF, OUN, NSZ and UPA 
is not a major issue of the history of ethnic and political violence taking place in the 
bloodlands because those movements killed far fewer people than the German and 
Soviet armies or authorities. However, in terms of human rights, the ideologies 
and killing methods of those movements did not essentially differ from German and 
Soviet ones. Therefore, the relevant question is how historians, who have embedded 
those movements in a larger narrative of mass destruction, as Snyder did in Bloodlands 
and Alexander V. Prusin in The Lands Between: Conflict in the East European Border- 
lands, 1870-1992, should deal with them. Should they ignore or diminish the violent 
and anti-democratic nature of those movements and mention them only at a peripheral 
level or should they take them as seriously as Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union? Fre- 
quently, those movements came into being in small societies like western Ukraine or 
Lithuania, whose populations was not much bigger than the population of a single 
German or Soviet city. Thus, their impact on the local population was in many respects 
comparatively as disastrous as the impact of German fascism or Soviet totalitarianism. 
Snyder, however, leans towards the first option; he marginalises them rather than dis- 
cusses them comprehensively and does not directly address the question of Polish col- 
laboration with the Germans at all.'** 

Briefly introducing the pogroms in 1941 in western Ukraine, Snyder mentions that 
the local populations took part in them, that they were organised by Einsatzgruppe C 
and the local militia. But he does not point out that the local militia was established 
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by the OUN-B. He also does not point out to what extent the OUN was involved in the 
anti-Jewish violence in July 1941 and does not discuss their plans to become a part of a 
fascist Europe under the aegis of Nazi Germany.'*° Writing about the pogroms in 
Lithuania, Snyder does not even mention the LAF and writes only about Lithuanian 
nationalists.'*° Given the fact that he provides detailed and pictorial descriptions of 
the murders of Ukrainians or Poles committed by the Soviets, it is hard not to agree 
with Dovid Katz, who commented on this approach to dealing with ethnic and political 
violence: 


As a student of state mass murder, Snyder rightly imparts the vile horror of these mass 
killing policies. Speaking of the Ukrainian famine in 1933, he records that “countless 
parents killed and ate their children and then died of starvation later anyway. One 
mother cooked her son for herself and her daughter. One six-year-old girl, saved by 
other relatives, last saw her father when he was sharpening a knife to slaughter her.” 
Speaking of transports from Warsaw to Treblinka in 1942, he recounts that “children 
licked each other’s sweat.” Describing the gas chambers in Treblinka, he explains that 
“the bodies were twisted together, limb through limb” and “covered, as was the 
chamber itself, with blood, faeces, and urine.” 

But there is no mention of the head of Rabbi Zalmen Osovsky (Zalman Osowski) of 
Slabodka (now the Vilijampolé suburb of Kaunas), which was cut off and put in a shop 
window by Lithuanian “partisans” before the Nazis arrived; or of the girl cut in two, the 
halves left for show on a central street of Shavl (Siauliai) before the Nazis arrived; or of 
the Lietukis Garage in Kaunas, where dozens of Jews were killed at a gas station by 
beating and the forced pumping of pressured hoses through various body orifices until 
they exploded, on 27 June 1941, when the Germans had arrived in town but were still 
acting as observers. As Konrad Kwiet put it, “In Kaunas (Kovno), the diabolic fervour 
of the antisemitic crowds rivalled anything known about the possibilities for human 
cruelty”.!?’ 


In writing about the ethnic and political violence in a time frame of almost two 
decades and a space between Berlin and Moscow, Snyder cannot deliver a detailed 
description of every kind of terror that took place there. Obviously he is free in a com- 
parative study to pay more attention to some events than others, but he is obliged to 
explain why he chose such a method. There are even good reasons for such kinds of 
unequal representation of ethnic and political violence in the bloodlands, such as 
making the West more aware of the Soviet terror or the Soviet famine. Yet, Snyder 
does not explain why he pays more attention and delivers more moving and emotional 
descriptions to some forms of ethnic and political terror, like the famine in 1933-4, or 
the killing of Polish war prisoners by Soviets in Katyn, than to the pogroms in 1941 or 
the liquidation of Soviet prisoners by the Germans. He thereby spins webs of signifi- 
cance that are problematic and leaves the impression of judging different forms of 
ethnic and political violence by different values and thus being more or less respectful 
to victims depending on the political nature of the terror that killed them.!78 

Similarly problematic is Snyder’s attitude towards Poles. The author elaborates on 
every possible kind of Soviet and Nazi terror that killed Poles, like the Polish oper- 
ation during the Great Terror, the murdering of Polish soldiers in Katyn or the 
killing of Polish civilians by Germans and the OUN-UPA. He also delivers quite 
detailed descriptions of Poles rescuing Jews or informing the West about the annihil- 
ation of the Jews. Yet in contrast to this Snyder has little to say about how Poles mur- 
dered Jews during the Second World War, or how they collaborated with the 
Germans. Alexander J. Groth correctly pointed out that Snyder introduces the 
Polish antisemitic and radical right politician Roman Dmowski only in the context 
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of the conferences in Paris and the Treaty of Versailles which established Poland as a 
state after the First World War, but does not introduce Dmowski’s antisemitic writ- 
ings and their impact on the Polish population. Nor does he explain how they 
impacted on Polish—Jewish relations in Poland or motivated Poles to kill Jews 
during the Second World War.'?? 

Regarding the AK and the Jews, Snyder explains how it tried to inform the West 
about the annihilation of Jews and that there were people “of Jewish origins” in the 
Home Army but does not discuss how antisemitic parts of the AK actually were or 
how or why they killed Jews. He does not ignore the issue of antisemitism in the 
AK in general but fails to take a clear position on the antisemitic elements of the 
AK.'°° This approach becomes particularly evident when we examine what Snyder 
writes about the NSZ, whose members claimed to be even more “patriotic” and were 
more eager to murder Jews or Ukrainians than the AK. Snyder writes that Jews 
joined or founded the antisemitic NSZ and does not mention that the NSZ killed 
Jews and other civilians.'*! 


Conclusion 


The dissolution of the Soviet Union triggered a complete reinterpretation of Eastern 
European nationalist and ultranationalist movements that were named and shamed in 
Soviet propaganda while its members were labelled as traitors. After the disappearance 
of Soviet propaganda these movements became a part of the national identity of the new 
post-Soviet states. In radical contradiction of their former “demonisation” they were 
whitewashed of any sins and presented as heroic and patriotic armies or organisations. 
Monuments were erected to such nationalists as Bandera and Dmowski. The veterans of 
those movements who left their countries together with the Germans in 1944 substan- 
tially contributed to the heroisation of those movements and thereby themselves as 
well. Ukrainian émigrés succeeded in engaging young scholars like Himka to distribute 
leaflets in Ukraine and also used other methods to familiarise local intellectuals with 
their denial-oriented narrative of the Second World War and the Holocaust. Because 
this narrative was also “anti-Soviet” it was in agreement with the anti-Soviet Cold 
War politics of Western states. Some of the former ultranationalist activists who 
during the Cold War obfuscated the Holocaust were sponsored by Western intelligence 
services. 

The opening of the archives after the dissolution of the Soviet Union made it poss- 
ible to study the involvement of the AK, LAF, NSZ, OUN, ROA, UPA and other move- 
ments in the Holocaust and other atrocities committed by them during and after the 
Second World War. Some of these atrocities were known and appeared in academic 
publications during the Cold War, but they were marginalised and the scholars who 
published about them were declared anti-Lithuanian, anti-Polish, anti-Ukrainian, etc., 
or they were described as being guilty of distributing Soviet propaganda. 

A similar practice of labelling scholars who investigate the atrocities of the nation- 
alist and ultranationalist movements or the reception of these atrocities was applied by 
historians after the dissolution of the Soviet Union. Scholars who criticised radical right 
historians for equating Nazi Germany with the Soviet Union or denying the involve- 
ment of Ukrainians in the Holocaust were labelled as “political commissars of the 
Soviet Union,” “propagandists,” “Jews,” “communists,” etc. After being exposed for 
some problematic descriptions of the Holocaust, some historians, like Gogun, did 
not acknowledge and rethink their problematic approach to this subject, but rather 
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decided to claim that they did not do anything wrong in their previous publications and 
that the person criticising them must be incompetent. 

Other scholars like Hrytsak rethought their attitude to the Holocaust on a theoretical 
level. They began arguing that Ukrainians must acknowledge their role in the Holocaust 
or in amore economic and political way, that “Holocaust recognition is our contempor- 
ary European entry ticket.” On a practical level, however, they did not change their way 
of writing about the Holocaust and presented problematic and very problematic 
approaches over and over again. Like the first group they did not stop arguing that 
they were victims of “arbitrary reading” or that scholars who analyse their publications 
must be incompetent. 

Himka and Marples, on the other hand, clearly reconsidered their approach to the 
OUN and the Holocaust in Ukraine. In the 1990s they began publishing critical and 
very important works. In contrast to Himka and Marples scholars like Hunczak and 
Kosyk did not stop denying and obfuscating after 1991. Their reaction to Berkhoff 
and Carynnyk’s article about Stets’ko’s autobiography from 1941 is one of many 
examples. 

It is also important to note that historians specialising in arguments of denial set up 
their own institutes with the help of members and veterans of the former ultranationalist 
organisations, parties and armies. A very good example is the TsDVR located in the 
building of the Academy of Sciences in Lviv. V’iatrovych, the director of the institute, 
is perhaps the most prominent Holocaust obfuscator in the post-Soviet space although 
one should not underestimate the obfuscating efficiency of historians like Gogun. Both 
V’iatrovych and Gogun were fellows at the Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute, 
which indicates that Ukrainian institutes at leading universities founded during the 
Cold War by the Ukrainian diaspora including OUN, UPA and Waffen-SS Galizien 
veterans have supported nationalist history writing and tolerated the obfuscation of 
the Holocaust or the denial of Ukrainian antisemitism. 

Whitewashing the history of nationalist and ultranationalist movements has also 
been connected to such nationalist activities as the erecting of monuments to nationalist 
and antisemitic politicians like Roman Dmowski in Warsaw, or such war criminals as 
Dmytro Kliachkivs’kyi in Rivne (in western Ukraine). The legitimising of nationalism 
in historical publications and erecting of monuments to nationalist politicians or war 
criminals are two parts of a reciprocal process with disastrous consequences for the 
local population. We can look into this process when opening, for example, Gogun’s 
monograph Between Hitler and Stalin. The Ukrainian Insurgents, where one finds pic- 
tures of monuments of Roman Shukhevych or foundation stones for monuments of 
Stepan Bandera without any critical comments on these monuments. 

Historians like Amar or Snyder, who are not uncritical on nationalism and the post- 
Soviet rehabilitation of nationalism — a completely different phenomenon to V’iatro- 
vych, Gogun, Hunczak, Kosyk or Paz and not to be equated with them — also 
exhibit some problematic approaches to the radical right discourses analysed in this 
article. Amar wrote a critical and interesting essay on Stepan Bandera and Lviv and 
published a few other valuable articles about Soviet politics in western Ukraine and 
public memory in post-Soviet Lviv, but he also republished together with Balyns’kyi 
and Hrytsak problematic texts by V’iatrovych, Aleksandov, Stephen Bandera, Levyts’- 
kyi, Lozyns’kyi and Fishbein in an academic volume without commenting on them. He 
thereby provided these texts with academic legitimacy as Bruder clearly and correctly 
elaborated in her review. In his comparative monograph on the Soviet and Nazi terror 
Snyder downplayed the terror of the Eastern European nationalist movements and also 
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collaboration with Germans. Poles in Bloodlands mainly appear as victims of other 
regimes and only very marginally as perpetrators. This narrative is in total agreement 
with how Polish “patriots” imagine the history of the Second World War, but it is in 
contradiction to what history as an academic discipline has to say about the Poles, 
the Holocaust and the Second World War . 

Although post-Soviet radical right discourses still have a significant impact on his- 
torical debates, memory and the perception of history in many East Central European 
countries, one should not forget that there has been a process of exploring and rethink- 
ing difficult historical matters such as the various contributions to the Holocaust, col- 
laboration with Nazi Germany or fascistisation of the various national movements. In 
2001, after the publication of Jan Tomasz Gross’s Neighbors. The Destruction of the 
Jewish Community in Jedwabne, Poland, the Polish involvement in the Holocaust 
was openly debated in Poland and a number of other significant publications 
devoted to this subject appeared, although not all historians paid attention to 
them.'*? In the context of a different political situation, the ongoing search for national 
identity, the lack of separation between academia and politics, the enormous cultural 
and political hostility between the western and eastern parts of the country and political 
parties, the same process in Ukraine has remained much more demanding. On the one 
hand, scholars in Ukraine express the wish to come to terms with their own history but, 
on the other, they repeatedly equate the German and Soviet occupation, compare their 
suffering to Jewish suffering, eulogise war criminals and ultranationalists, imitate the 
argumentation of radical right parties if they lack rational arguments, produce proble- 
matic publications or claim that scholars who investigate the obfuscation of the Holo- 
caust and discipline Holocaust discourse are propagandists or political commissars of 
the Soviet authorities. 
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Support for Ukraine’s Liberation during the Cold War,” 1—14. 

Honcharuk, Z istorii kolektyvizatsit sil’s’koho hospodarstva zakhidnykh oblastei 
Ukrains’kot RSR. This publication can be found in several libraries in Ukraine and 
other countries. From OUN member Andrii Kutsan I know that the publication was 
printed in the ZCh OUN’s publishing house Cicero at Zeppelinstrafe 67 in Munich. 
Interview with Andrii Kutsan, 14 February 2008, Munich. 

Lypovets’kyi, Orhanizatsiia, 84. 

Cf. http://cdvr.org.ua/ (accessed 27 January 2012); Taras Kurylo and John-Paul Himka, 
“Tak OUN stavylasia do ievreiv? Rozdumy nad knyzhkoiu Volodymyra V”iatrovycha,” 
Ukraina Moderna 13, no. 2 (2008): 252. 

The majority of V’iatrovych’s publications were not peer reviewed and were published 
by the TsDVR or other OUN-related nationalist publishers. See, V’iatrovych, Reidy 
UPA terenamy Chekhoslovachchyny; V’iatrovych, Armiia bezsmertnykh; V’iatrovych, 
Stavlennia OUN; Viatrovych, Ukrains’ka Povstans’ka Armiia; Viatrovych, Druha 
pol’s’ko-ukrains’ka viina. 

“Thor Yukhnovs’kyi, Academician, head of the Ukrainian Institute of National 
Memory,” in V’iatrovych, Ukrains’ka Povstans’ka Armiia, back cover. The translation 
of the endorsement is from Rudling, “The OUN, the UPA and the Holocaust,” 28. 
Kurylo and Himka, “Jak OUN stavylasia do ievreiv,” 265. 

The article was Berkhoff and Carynnyk, “The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists,” 
149-84; V’iatrovych, Stavlennia OUN, 9. Later he introduced Motyka’s book but dis- 
missed it in a similar fashion; ibid., 76. 

Wiatrovych, Stavlennia OUN, 11, 43. 

Ibid., 16-17, 62. 

Ibid., 59-61. 

Ibid., 69, 71. 

For the order, see Weiner, Making Sense of War, 264; Statiev, The Soviet Counter Insur- 
gency in Western Borderlands, 85. 

Cf. Krentsbakh, “Zhyvu shche za vdiaky UPA,” 342-9. In 2009 Krentsbakh’s biography 
was translated into English and published on Moisei Fishbein’s blog: http:// 
mosesfishbein.blogspot.com/2009/10/memoirs-of-stella-krenzbach-i-am-alive.html 
(accessed 27 July 2011). 

V’iatrovych, Stavlennia OUN, 76-80. Autobiographies of well-known OUN members, 
TsDAVOV f. 3833, op. 1, spr. 57, 17; Bruder, “Den Ukrainischen Staat erkdmpfen’”’, 
150. This soldier was Viktor Khar’kiv “Khmara;” see Patryliak, Viiskova diial’nist’ 
OUN(b) u 1940-1942 rokakh, 361-2. For killing Jews by the UPA, see Motyka, 
Ukrainska partyzantka, 290-5; Rossolitiski-Liebe, “‘Academic’ Article;’ Himka, 
“The Ukrainian Insurgent Army and the Holocaust.” 

V’iatrovych, “Tsentr doslidzhen‘ vyzvol’noho rukhu,” 7. 

See for example Gogun, Stalinskie kommandos. 

Gogun and Vovk, “Evrei v bor’be za nezavisimuiu Ukrainu,” 133-41. For the publi- 
cation by Mirchuk, V’iatrovych and other radical right historians, see http://lib.OUN— 
UPA.org.ua/gogun/pub07.html (accessed 25 January 2012). 

The authors do not to specify when exactly in 1942, at which conference, under which 
circumstances and for which reasons the OUN-B passed that resolution; cf. Gogun and 
Vovk,“Evrei v bor’be za nezavisimuiu Ukrainu.” 

“Mii zhyttiepys,” TsDAVOV f. 3833, op. 3, spr. 7, 6. 

Gogun, Mezhdu Gitlerom i Stalinym; Gogun, Stalinskie kommandos. 

Gogun and Vovk,“Evrei v bor’be za nezavisimuiu Ukrainu.” The publication on the 
Jewish physicians, see Yones, Die Strafe nach Lemberg, 111-12. 

Cf. Gogun and Vovk,“Evrei v bor’be za nezavisimuiu Ukrainu.” 

Ibid. 

Gogun, “Evrei v russkom osvoboditel’nom dvizhenii;” Aleksandov, Ofitserskii korpus 
armii general-leitenanta A. A. Vlasova 1944-1945 gg. Gogun writes, “There are 
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[among the ROA officers] also representatives of other nationalities: Poles, Greeks, 
Croatians. And what surprised the author of this paper — Jews. Three men of 120.” 
Aleksandrov, “Bandera, ” 75, 77, 84—5, 88. 

Alexander Gogun, “Stepan Bandera — ein Freiheitskampfer?” 13 October 2009, 
http://gedenkbibliothek.de/downloads/texte/vortragstexte/Dr_Alexander_Gogun_Ste- 
pan_Bandera_ein_Freiheitskaempfer_vom_13_10_2009.pd (accessed 27 January 
2011). 

Gogun, Mezhdu Gitlerom i Stalinym, plates between pages 192 and 193. 
Rossolinski-Liebe, “‘Academic’ Article Co-authored by Alexander Gogun (University of 
Potsdam), Posted on the Nationalist Website “OUN—UPA’, Obfuscates the Ukrainian 
Holocaust, Denying OUN and UPA Anti-Jewish Violence,” 15 August 2011, http:// 
defendinghistory.com/grzegorz-rossolinski-liebe-on-academic-article-that-obfuscates-the- 
holocaust-and-denies-oun-opa-anti-jewish-violence/20907 (accessed 28 January 2012). 
Gogun, “On Academic Integrity: In reply to Grzegorz Rossolitiski-Liebe on the Presence of 
Jews in the UPA Katz, “A Scholar’s Apt Warning on Ultranationalist Abuse of History and 
Historians,” Gogun, “On Science and Evil-Doers: In Reply to Dovid Katz on the Republi- 
cation of Scholarly Work. 

Gogun, “On Academic Integrity;” Berkhoff and Carynnyk, “The Organisation of Ukrai- 
nian Nationalists,” 149-84 (the volume of the Harvard Ukrainian Studies with Berkh- 
offs and Carynnyk’s article appeared after a delay of two to three years); Heer, 
“Eintibung in den Holocaust,” 409-27; Boll, “Zloczow, Juli 1941: Die Wehrmacht 
und der Beginn des Holocaust in Galizien,’ 899-917; Boll, “Ztoczow, July 1941,” 
61-99; Pohl, National sozialistische Judenverfolgung in Ostgalizien 1941-1944. On 
the radical right discourse established by the Ukrainian political émigrés, see Rudling, 
“The OUN, the UPA and the Holocaust.” 

Freidman, Zagtada zydow lwowskich; Freidman, “Ukrainian—Jewish Relations during 
the Nazi Occupation,” 259-96. For example the memoirs of Stefan Szende appeared 
as early as 1945: Szende, Der letzte Jude aus Polen. On the shaping of the radical 
right discourse by the Ukrainian political émigrés, see Rudling, “The OUN, the UPA 
and the Holocaust.” 

Alexander Gogun, “Stepan Bandera — ein Freiheitskampfer?” 13 October 2009, http:// 
gedenkbibliothek.de/downloads/texte/vortragstexte/Dr_Alexander_Gogun_Stepan_Ban- 
dera_ein_Freiheitskaempfer_vom_13_10_2009.pdf (accessed 27 January 2011); Gogun, 
Mezhdu Gitlerom i Stalinym; Gogun, Partyzanci Stalina na Ukrainie; Gogun, “On Aca- 
demic Integrity.” 

Cf. Gogun, “On Academic Integrity.” 

Gogun, “On Academic Integrity.” 

Breitman and Goda, Hitler’s Shadow; Volodymyr V’iatrovych, “How Hitler’s Shadow 
Is Turning into the KGB’s Shadow,” http://eng.maidanua.org/node/1204 (accessed 27 
January 2012). 

Gogun, “On Academic Integrity;” Katz, “A Scholar’s Apt Warning;” Gogun, “On 
Science and Evil-Doers.” 

On V’iatrovych, see Rudling, “The OUN, the UPA and the Holocaust,” 37; Rudling, 
Warfare or War Criminality,” 359, 379-80. On Gogun at the HURI, see http://www. 
huri.harvard.edu/fellowships-grants-internships/present-and-past-fellows/74-shklar- 
mihaychuk-and-jacyk-fellows-2011-2012.html (accessed 1 September 2012). 

On Zabily’s lectures in North America, see Per Anders Rudling, “Ukrainian Ultranation- 
alists Sponsor Lecture Tour Across North American Universities,” 12 October 2012, 
http://defendinghistory.com/ukrainian-ultranationalists-sponsor-lecture-tour-across-north- 
american-universities-by-per-anders-rudling/43718 (accessed 25 October 2012); “At the 
Forefront of Ukrainian Issues,” http://www.lucorg.com/block.php/block_id/51 (accessed 
25 October 2012). 

Berkhoff and Carynnyk, “The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists.” 

“Mii zhyttiepys,” TsDAVOV f. 3833, op. 3, spr. 7, 6. See also Berkhoff and Carynnyk, 
“The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists,” 162. 

Carynnyk, “Foes of Our Rebirth,” 338. 

Hunczak, “Commentary,” 136-8; Kosyk, “Harvard patronuie nenaukovi metody istor- 
ychnoho doslidzhennia,” 186, 189. Hunczak mentions that Philip Friedman wrote 
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about the Jews in the UPA camps, but omits that Friedman also pointed out that those 
Jews were murdered by the OUN and UPA: Hunczak, “Commentary,” 136. 

For Iaroslav Hrytsak’s review in Ukraina moderna, see Hrytsak. “Korotko pro knyzhku 
Ignatsia Khigera ‘Svit u Morotsi’.” For my review, see Rossolinski-Liebe, “Swiat w 
mroku and Its Reception in Ukraine.” For Hrytsak’s response, see Hrytsak, “My 
Response.” 

Hrytsak referred to his text “Movchannia ne po-ievropeis’kyi,” 1 December 2008, http:// 
zaxid.net/home/showSingleNews.do?movchannya_ne_poyevropeyski&objectIld= 
1066324 (accessed 14 July 2012). This text holds a number of interesting thoughts about 
the Holocaust in Ukraine. The text was written in 2008. Later, in particular after Viktor 
Yushchenko designated Stepan Bandera as an official hero of Ukraine on 22 January 
2010, Hrytsak published several problematic articles on Bandera and the Holocaust in 
Ukraine. For the debate in Krytyka, see Himka, “Debates in Ukraine over Nationalist Invol- 
vement in the Holocaust 2004-2008,” 356-62. For Hrytsak’s articles during the Bandera 
debate, see Jaroslav Hrytsak, “Klopoty z pam’ iattiu,” Zaxid.net, 8 March 2010, http:// 
www.zaxid.net/article/60958/ (accessed 12 November 2011); Iaroslav Hrytsak, “Shche 
raz pro Iushchenka, shche raz pro Banderu,” Zaxid.net, 27 January 2010, http://zaxid.net/ 
blogs/showBlog.do?shhe_raz_pro_yushhenka_shhe_raz_pro_banderu&objectIld=1094617 
(accessed 16 July 2012). 

Hrytsak, “My Response,” 451, 453. This argumentation becomes even more mystifying 
if we consider that Hrytsak reprinted in the volume Strasti za Banderoiu (Bandera pas- 
sion), which appeared in 2010, articles that explicitly deny the anti-Jewish violence of 
the OUN and UPA without commenting them. On Strasti za Banderoiu see the discus- 
sion below. 

Hrytsak, “My Response,” 453-4. 

Ibid., 452. 

On my lecture trip to Ukraine, see Christian Ganzer, “Viel Aufmerksamkeit fiir histor- 
ische Vorlesung in Kiev,” _ http://ukraine-nachrichten.de/viel-aufmerksamkeit- 
historische-vorlesung-kiev_3567_meinungen-analysen (accessed 31 May 2012); 
Kyrylo Sawin, “Offentliche Erklarung der Landesvertretung der Heinrich-B6ll-Stiftung 
in der Ukraine tiber die Situation um die Vorlesung von Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe am 
1. Marz 2012 in der Deutschen Botschaft,” 14 March 2012, http://www.ua.boell.org/ 
web/index-484.html (accessed 1 September 2012). 

Vasyl Rasevych, “Kulturtrehery skandalu,” 29 February 2012, Zaxid.net, http://zaxid. 
net/blogs/showBlog.do?kulturtregeri_skandalu&objectId=1249052 (accessed 4 June 
2012). Per Anders Rudling and Jared McBride criticised the ultranationalist party 
Svoboda and Rasevych for discrediting me and preventing my lectures. In reaction to 
it Tarik Cyril Amar claimed that Rudling and McBride should not “juxtapose an 
author such as Vasyl Rasevych — even implicitly — with right-wing nationalist nuts” 
because “Rasevych has challenged them [right-wing nationalists] many times and in 
public, while living in Ukraine.” Cf. Rudling and McBride, “Ukrainian Academic 
Freedom and Democracy under Siege,” Amar’s comment under the article. For Pavlo 
Solod’ko’s articles, see “Nimets’kyi istoryk rozkazhe pro ‘fashysta’ Banderu, OUN i 
UPA,” 20 February 2012, http://www.istpravda.com.ua/short/2012/02/20/74045/ 
(accessed 15 July 2012); “Lektsiya pro ‘fashysta‘ Banderu. Konspekt i khronogliya 
skandalu,” Istorychna pravda, 5 March 2012, http://www.istpravda.com.ua/articles/ 
2012/03/5/75689/ (accessed 15 July 2012); “Skandal iz lektsiamy pro ‘fashysta’ 
Banderu. Tochka zoru Mohylianky,” Jstorychna pravda, 2 March 2012 http://www. 
istpravda.com.ua/short/2012/03/2/75242/ (accessed 15 July 2012). 

Hrytsak, “My Response,” 453. 

Hrytsak was asked by the organisers of the conference “Recovering Forgotten History. 
The Image of East-Central Europe in Anglo-Saxon Textbooks” to review the manu- 
script. For Hrytsak’s comment on 27 May 2012 under his article, see Hrytsak, “Kolis- 
nychenko znovu,” Hrytsak made this comment after Vadym Kolisnychenko, a 
politician of the populist Ukrainian Party of Regions, translated my, Per Anders Rud- 
ling’s and Timothy Snyder’s articles and published them in a volume without our per- 
mission. See, “Public Statement Concerning Instrumentalization of Academic 
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Publications in Ukraine,” 28 May 2012, http://defendinghistory.com/tag/per-anders- 
rudling (accessed | September 2012). 

After I submitted my review the editors of Ab Imperio contacted laroslav Hrytsak, 
informed him that I had written a review of Swiat w mroku and its reception in 
Ukraine, sent the manuscript of my unpublished review to Hrytsak and published his 
response in the same issue. Similarly they contacted V’iatrovych, whose last publication 
Druha Ukraiins’ko-Pol’ska Viina was reviewed by thor Iliushyn, Grzegorz Motyka, Per 
Anders Rudling and Andrzej Ziemba, and asked him to write a response. 

Iaroslav Hrytsak, “Moia vidpovid Gzhegozhu Rossolins’komu-Libe,” 30 June 2012, 
http://www.uamoderna.com/blog/172 (accessed 30 June 2012). 

Grachova, “Vony zhyly sered nas?” 24-5. 

Hrytsak, “Shcho nam robyty z nashoiu ksenofobiieiu?” 27-8. 

Ibid., 27. 

Ibid., 28. 

See for example Vynnyk, Dytiachi holosy. Svidchennia tykh, khto perezhyv Holocaust 
u Lvovi, 7 August 2012; Zaitsev, “Ukrains’kyi natsionalizm ta italiis’kyi fashyzm 
(1922-1939).” 

Ruslan Zabilyi, “Akt vidnovlennia 30 chervnia. Jak tse bulo,” 30 June 2011, http://www. 
istpravda.com.ua/articles/201 1/06/30/44396/ (accessed 15 February 2011). 

For the sports field, see AZIH (Archiwum Zydowskiego Instytutu Historyeznego 
[Archives of the Jewish Historical Museum in Warsaw]), 302/26, Lejb Wieliczker, 8— 
12; Pohl, Nationalsozialistische Judenverfolgung, 68—9; Heer, “Einiibung in den Holo- 
caust,” 4245. For the pogroms, see Himka, “The Lviv Pogrom of 1941.” For Stets’ko’s 
arrest, see “Komunikat,” TsDAVOV f. 3833, op. 1, spr. 6, 2. 

“30 chervnia v Kyevi proholosiat’ Akt vidnovlennia Ukrains’koi Derzhavy,” 8 June 
2011, http://maidan.org.ua/static/news/2011/1307542786.html (accessed 2 February 
2012). 

Andruchowycz, “Andruchowycz o Smoleriskim”. 

Zabuzhko, Muzei pokynutykh sekretiv; Zabuzhko, Museum der vergessenen Geheim- 
nisse. The English translation is supposed to appear in 2012. 

For Patryliak regarding David Duke as an expert on the “Jewish Question,” see Patry- 
liak, Viiskova diial’nist’ OUN(b) u 1940-1942 rokakh, 326. Patryliak quotes Duke, 
Evreiskii vopros glazami amerikantsa: moe issledovanie sionizma, 39. For Duke, see 
Rudling, “Organized Antisemitism in Contemporary Ukraine,” 86. 

Serhiichuk, Poliaky na Volyni u roky druhoi svitovoi viiny. See Rossolitiski-Liebe, “Der 
polnisch—ukrainische Historikerdiskurs,” 65—6; Serhiichuk, Nasha krov—na svoij zemli, 
64-8. 

“Dlia taikh znakovykh postatei iak Bandera slid zrobyty Park Slavy natsional’nykh 
heroiv, —  istoryk,’ http://cdvr.org.ua/content/jy1a-Takux-3HaKOBUX-MOcTaTei-AK- 
OaHepa-cJ1-3pOOUTH-NapK-CaBu-HaliOHaJIbHUX-repoiB-icTopuk (accessed 7 Febru- 
ary 2012). 

Taric Cyril Amar published also other interesting and critical articles on Lviv. See for 
example Amar, “Different but the Same or the Same but Different?” 373-96. 

Amar et al., Strasti za Banderoiu, 6. 

Ibid., 50-64,75—89, 140-2, 143-4, 199-210, 222-36. 

Bruder, “Strasti za Banderoju (‘Bandera Passion’),”’. 

Paz, Prawda historyczna a prawda polityczna w badaniach. 

For the historians of the kresowiacy community and their interpretation of history, see 
Rossolitiski-Liebe, “Der polnisch—-ukrainische Historikerdiskurs tiber den polnisch- 
ukrainischen Konflikt 1943-1947,” 61-5. 

“Szanowna Pani Minister!” 28 December 2010, http://www.podstawynarodowe.pl/ 
(accessed 15 November 2011). For Bogustaw Paz and the kresowiacy community, 
see http://kresykedzierzynkozle.home.pl/page135.php (accessed 20 January 2012). 

For Bogustaw Paz on the list supporting the march, see http://marszniepodleglosci.pl/ 
komitet-poparcia/ (accessed 30 January 2012). 

For the murder of Jews by the NSZ, see Gutman, Enzyklopddie des Holocausts, vol. 2, 
986, 1101, 1128; Grabowski, Judenjagd, 118-19; Engelking, Jest taki piekny stoneczny 
dzien, 238-9; Cichy, “Polen und Juden,” 54—78. For the murder of Ukrainians by NSZ, 
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see Motyka, “Polska reakcja na dziatania UPA — skala 1 przebieg akcji odwetowych,” 
85. 

For the NOP, Roberto Fiore and David Duke, see Jacek Hartukowicz, “Rasisci na kon- 
gresie NOP,” 16 November 2011, http://wyborceza.pl/1,75478,10649063,Rasisci_na_ 
kongresie_NOP.html (accessed 30 January 2012). On Fiore, see Mammone and 
Peace, “Cross-National Ideology in Local Elections,” 289-90. 

Paz, “Stowo wstepne,” 9. 

On the politics of the Second Republic towards minorities, see Tomaszewski, Ojczyzna 
nie tylko Polakéw, 194-8; Medrzecki, “Polityka narodowosciowa II Rzeczypospolitej a 
antypolska akeja UPA w latach 1943-1944,” 14-18. On the politics of the Polish gov- 
ernment in exile, see Iliushyn, “Kwestia ukaririska w planach polskiego rzadu emigra- 
cyjnego 1 polskiego podziemia w latach drugiej wojny Swiatowej,” 118-20. 

See Paz, “Omission as a Radical Form of Historical Lie,” 138. For Edward Prus, see 
Rossoliriski-Liebe, “Der polnisch—ukrainische Historikerdiskurs,” 55. For the number 
of 70,000—100,000 victims, see Motyka, Ukrainska partyzantka, 410-12. Another con- 
tributor to the volume, Czestaw Partacz, claims 134,000—200,000 Polish victims: 
Partacz, “Przemilczanie w ukrairiskiej historiografii przyczyny ludobdjstwa popetnio- 
nego przez OUN-UPA na ludnosci polskiej,” 148. Berkhoff distanced himself from 
these numbers and wrote in his article that as a result of the Volhynia massacre 
15,000 or more Poles were killed: Berkhoff, “Akcja wyniszczania Polakow,” 80. 

An exception to this general trend is John-Paul Himka’s review: Ivan Hymka, “Istoria 
Kryvavshchyny ta liki vid ‘pam/7iati’,’ Krytyka 163-4, nos 5-6 (2011): 23-4. 
However, Himka’s review does not seem credible. The author omits all the problematic 
issues in Snyder’s monograph and excuses the author for the non-credible parts of the 
book. A striking contradiction to this review was Richard Evans, “Who Remembers 
the Poles?” Evans’s total and harsh condemnation does not seem to be credible and jus- 
tified too. For more moderate and factual reviews, which, unlike Himka’s review, point 
out the problematic parts of Bloodlands and do not attack the author personally, see 
Bartov, “Bloodlands: Europe between Hitler and Stalin. By Timothy Snyder;” Diner, 
‘Topography of Interpretation;” Groth, “Review of Timothy Snyder, Bloodlands;” 
Katz, “Detonation of the Holocaust in 1941;” Ktihne, “Great Men and Large 
Numbers;” Grzegorz Rossolitiski-Liebe, “Bloodlands,” H-Soz-u-Kult, 30 March 2011, 
http://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/rezensionen/2011-1-239 (accessed 6 February 
2011); Per Rudling, “Can Timothy Snyder’s ‘Bloodlands’ Be Appropriated by East 
European Nationalists?” DefendingHistory.com, 24 May 2011, _ http:// 
defendinghistory.com/?p=16684 (accessed 6 February 2012); Stefan Troebst, “Blood- 
lands,” H-Soz-u-Kult, 11 February 2011, http://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/ 
rezensionen/id=1 6087 (accessed 6 February 2012); Zarusky, “Timothy Snyders ‘Blood- 
lands;’” Efraim Zuroff, “The Equivalency Canard,” Haaretz, May 2011, 1, 4. 

Snyder, “The Form,” 156, n. 11. 

Before Bloodlands Snyder published a monograph and articles in which he comprehen- 
sively and convincingly analysed some aspects of the OUN and UPA violence: Snyder, 
“The Causes of Ukrainian—Polish Ethnic Cleansing 1943,” 197-234; Snyder, The 
Reconstruction of Nations; “The Life and Death of Western Volhynian Jewry, 1921— 
1945,” 77-113. See also Prusin, The Lands Between. For the Polish collaboration 
with Germans, see Friedrich, “Zusammenarbeit und Mittaterschaft in Polen 1939— 
1945,” 113-50. 

Cf. Snyder, Bloodlands, 195—6. For the involvement of the OUN in the Lviv pogrom, 
see Himka, “The Lviv Pogrom of 1941.” For the fascistisation of the OUN and its pol- 
itical plans in 1941, see Rossoliniski-Liebe, “‘Ukrainian National Revolution’,” 85-95. 
Cf. Snyder, Bloodlands, 191-2. 

Katz, “Detonation of the Holocaust in 1941,” 211-12. 

Cf. Snyder, Bloodlands, 38-58, 133-41, 175-86, 191-6. 

Groth, “Review of Timothy Snyder, Bloodlands,” 124-5. 

Cf. Snyder, Bloodlands, 286, 290-3, 302. 

Cf. Snyder, Bloodlands, 302. For antisemitism in the AK and the murder of Jews by the 
AK and NSZ, see Gutman, Enzyklopadie des Holocausts, vol. 2, 986, 1101, 1128; 
Grabowski, Judenjagd, 118-19; Engelking, Jest taki piekny stoneczny dzief, 238-9; 
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Mick, “Incompatible Experiences,” 354; Golczewski, “Die Heimatarmee und die 
Juden,” 664. For the murder of Ukrainians by the AK, see Motyka, Od rzezi wotyriskiej 
do Akcyji, 331. For the murder of Ukrainians by NSZ, see Motyka, “Polska reakcja na 
dziatania UPA,” 85; Motyka, Od rzezi wotyriskiej do Akcji, 371-3. 

132. Gross, Neighbors. 
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Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe 
Holocaust Amnesia 


The Ukrainian Diaspora and the Genocide of the Jews 


Introduction 


Over one and a half million Ukrainian Jews fell victim to the Holocaust between 
the summer of 1941 and the spring of 1944. The majority of them were shot near 
their homes or ghettos by German Kommandos and local collaborators. Many 
Ukrainians were witnesses to this genocide or participated in the persecution 
and murder of their Jewish neighbors. Nonetheless, in the collective memory of 
the Ukrainian diaspora, which has produced an extensive body of literature, the 
Holocaust remained almost completely in the dark, unmentioned. Because of the 
inaccessibility of Soviet archives as well as a tendency among historians to con- 
centrate on official records, this lapse in memory has not become a subject of 
historical research until recently. At the same time, Holocaust research focused 
mainly on German perpetrators and frequently refused to take notice of reports 
and memoirs left by survivors because of their allegedly disputed use within the 
historical discipline. The published works of historians such as Philip Friedman, 
Shmuel Spector, and Eliyahu Yones, who were themselves Holocaust survivors 
and who did not neglect non-German perpetrators, received little attention from 
German and North American specialists of Ukrainian history and scholars of 
National Socialism. Only in recent years has a scholarly debate turned its atten- 
tion to this blind spot in the memory of the Ukrainian diaspora and to the narra- 
tive that was constructed by it.’ 


1 For essays that cover the subject of memory and the Ukrainian diaspora and its handling of the 
Holocaust, see John-Paul Himka, The Reception of the Holocaust in Postcommunist Ukraine, in: 
John-Paul Himka/Joanna Beata Michlic (eds.), Bringing the Dark Past to Light. The Reception of 
the Holocaust in Postcommunist Europe, Lincoln 2013, pp. 626-53; John-Paul Himka, A Central 
European Diaspora under the Shadow of World War II: The Galician Ukrainians in North Amer- 
ica, in: Austrian History Yearbook 37 (2006), pp. 17-31; Per Anders Rudling, Multiculturalism, 
Memory, and Ritualization: Ukrainian Nationalist Monuments in Edmonton, Alberta, in: Nation- 
alities Papers 39 (2011) no. 5, pp. 733-68; idem, The OUN, the UPA and the Holocaust: A Study in 
the Manufacturing of Historical Myths, The Carl Beck Papers in Russian & East European Stud- 
ies no. 2107 (Pittsburg: The Center for Russian and East European Studies, 2011); Grzegorz Ros- 
solinski-Liebe, Celebrating Fascism and War Criminality in Edmonton. The Political Myth and 
Cult of Stepan Bandera in Multicultural Canada, in: Kakanien Revisited 12 (2010), pp. 1-16; idem, 
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Because of personal experiences and firsthand knowledge, the genocide 
of the Jews was present in the personal memories of Ukrainian exiles from the 
beginning. In the spring and summer of 1944, 120,000 Ukrainians who had been 
either witnesses to, collaborators in, or perpetrators of the extermination of their 
Jewish neighbors, retreated with German soldiers and administrative functionar- 
ies. However, during the Cold War, the Holocaust was only openly discussed in 
émigré communities when specific people were prosecuted on account of real or 
suspected war crimes, or when Soviet propaganda branded Ukrainians living in 
exile as collaborators. In the more typical and numerous accounts of the Second 
World War that were compiled by different groups in the Ukrainian diaspora, the 
extermination of Jews was hardly mentioned. When it was in fact mentioned, it 
was usually introduced as a side episode of German history that had not involved 
the Ukrainian people. The Ukrainian people were instead depicted as victims of the 
German and Soviet regimes, while Ukrainian nationalists were portrayed as heroes 
who fought against the German and Soviet occupying forces for the sake of national 
independence. This narrative was partially or completely adopted by professional 
historians, who taught mainly at leading North American universities.” 

This essay will provide a brief outline of the Holocaust in Ukraine while also 
discussing the participation of Ukrainians in the genocide of the Jewish people. 
In doing so, it will concentrate on western Ukraine (eastern Galicia and Volhynia), 
where, in contrast to central, southern, and eastern Ukraine, more Jews lived and 
more were murdered. The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (Orhanizatsiia 
Ukrains’kykh Natsionalistiv, OUN) was also based in eastern Galicia and Volhynia, 
as was its military arm, established in early 1943, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(Ukrains’ka Povstans’ka Armiia, UPA). Their participation in the Holocaust is par- 
ticularly interesting given that their relationship with Nazi Germany was at times 
openly hostile. It will be discussed below why and under what circumstances 
Ukrainians were forcibly or voluntarily moved during the course of the Second 
World War to Germany, where after the war some of them lived in Displaced 


Debating, Obfuscating and Disciplining the Holocaust: Post-Soviet Historical Discourses on the 
OUN-UPA and other Nationalist Movements, in: East European Jewish Affairs 42 (2012) no. 3, 
pp. 199-241. For historical scholarship on survivors, see Philip Friedman, Ukrainian-Jewish Re- 
lations during the Nazi Occupation, in: Philip Friedman/Ada June Friedman/Salo Baron (eds.), 
Roads to Extinction, New York 1980, pp. 176-208; Shmuel Spector, The Holocaust of Volhynian 
Jews 1941-1944, Jerusalem 1990; Eliyahu Yones, Smoke in the Sand: The Jews of Lvov in the War 
Years 1939-1944, Jerusalem 2004. — I would like to thank the Fritz Thyssen Foundation for sup- 
porting the research that went into this study. 

2 See Rudling, The OUN, the UPA and the Holocaust, pp. 19-20; Rossolifski-Liebe, Debating, 
Obfuscating and Disciplining the Holocaust, p. 205. 
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Persons (DP) camps. Some of them were later relocated to various countries in 
the West, where they established political-cultural associations for children, 
youths, and adults, political organizations, holiday camps that specialized in 
advancing the ideology of Ukrainian nationalism, as well as publishing houses 
and newspapers. Together, these activities were used to shape the self-image 
of the Ukrainian diaspora with lasting effect. The principle part of this article 
will examine the two most important phases during which the Ukrainian dias- 
pora’s memory of the Second World War and the Holocaust were constructed. 
The early construction of memory that developed during the latter stages of the 
Second World War and the early stages of the Cold War will be covered first. In 
this period, a narrative was established that would be adapted and readapted 
to suit political circumstances during the course of the Cold War. However, at 
no point did this narrative lose its semantic core or its ideological orientation. 
Thereafter, different forms of memory will be presented that developed in the 
later stages of the Cold War, primarily during the 1980s. The essay will examine 
the memory of the 1960s and 1970s only in passing, instead switching back and 
forth between the early and late phases of the Cold War so as to show, first, how 
durable and enduring the memory that was developed at the end of the Second 
World War truly was, and second, how, after two decades of stagnation, this 
narrative returned to a central place in the life of the diaspora, blossoming into 
powerful forms of memory and ritual. 


The Holocaust in Western Ukraine 


In contrast to Western Europe, in Ukraine the extermination of Jews was usually 
carried out in the open. The majority of Ukrainian Jews were killed in the imme- 
diate vicinity of their homes, not transported into the unknown in trains. It was 
above all in western Ukraine where non-Jewish locals perceived the Holocaust, 
given that their Jewish neighbors were, before their very eyes, murdered during 
pogroms, relocated to Ghettos (in which case local Ukrainians frequently faced 
pleas from Jews to watch over their property), killed in one of the many mass 
shootings near their homes, or massacred shortly before the arrival of the Red 
Army during the final stages of the Holocaust by the Germans, the Ukrainian 
police, or local peasants in forests or other places where the Jews had been 
hiding. 
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At the time of Germany’s invasion of the Soviet Union on 22 June 1941, 2.7 
million Jews lived in the territory that today constitutes the Ukrainian state.* Of 
these, approximately 1.6 million were murdered, either by Germans and their col- 
laborators, or by Ukrainians working independently of the German occupying 
forces. Roughly 100,000 Jews survived the Holocaust in hiding, while approxi- 
mately 900,000 Jews, predominantly those living in eastern Ukraine, fled with 
the Red Army into the interior of the Soviet Union during the opening stages of 
the war, thereby managing to save themselves. The majority of Jews in Ukraine 
who were killed stemmed from the western parts of the country, especially eastern 
Galicia and Volhynia, which were the regions with the highest Jewish population 
density. They constituted about ten percent of the total population there, and 
had little chance to flee from the Germans. In 1939, approximately 157,490 Poles, 
99,595 Jews, and 49,747 Ukrainians lived in Lviv (Lemberg). After the beginning of 
the Second World War, the number of Jews living in Lviv rose to 160,000.* 

To gain a better understanding of the memory of the Holocaust in the Ukrainian 
diaspora, it is necessary to examine how the genocide of the Jews unfolded in 
eastern Galicia and Volhynia. Thousands of political refugees, including collabo- 
rators (journalists, civil administrators, police) and members of the Organization 
of Ukrainian Nationalists fled into these territories in the face of the advancing 
Red Army in the spring and summer of 1944. After the war, these people remained 
in DP camps in Germany and Austria, and then in the late 1940s and early 1950s 
they were resettled in Australia, Great Britain, Canada, and the United States, 
where they decisively shaped Ukrainian political discourse on the Holocaust and 
the Second World War. In order to explain the Holocaust in Volhynia and eastern 
Galicia, and also to explain Ukrainian participation in the Holocaust in those 
areas, a brief overview of the social and political circumstances that prevailed in 
these regions before and during the Second World War is in order. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, Poland-Lithuania was divided by 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia, and with that, Volhynia was incorporated into the 
Russian Empire, which existed until 1917, and where eighty percent of all Ukraini- 
ans lived. The remaining twenty percent of all Ukrainians lived in eastern Galicia 
and in Bukovina, which were part of the Habsburg Empire. In November 1917, 


3 2.47 million lived in the regions of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic. See Alexander Kruglov, Jew- 
ish Losses in Ukraine, 1941-1944, in: Ray Brandon/Wendy Lower (eds.), The Shoah in Ukraine. 
History, Testimony, Memorialization, Bloomington/IN 2008, p. 273. 

4 See ibid., p. 273 and pp. 285-86; Christoph Mick, Kriegserfahrungen in einer multiethnischen 
Stadt: Lemberg 1914-1947, Wiesbaden 2010, p. 499; Grzegorz Mazur, Zycie polityczne polskiego 
Lwowa 1918-1939, Cracow 2007, p. 23. 
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Ukrainians declared an independent Ukrainian state in Kiev, and a second in Lviv. 
Neither of these states were able to defend themselves from stronger neighbors, 
namely Poland and Russia. Since the Ukrainians had sided with the Germans 
during the First World War, and because almost nobody officially recognized a 
Ukrainian state, Ukrainian politicians found little support at the Paris peace talks 
in January 1919.° Volhynia and eastern Galicia were handed over to the Second 
Polish Republic, while most of the remaining Ukrainian regions became part of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Republic.® 

The Ukrainian nationalist independence movement was concentrated in 
eastern Galicia and Volhynia, and clung to the idea of national self-determina- 
tion during the interwar period. The principal leaders of this movement — many 
of whom were veterans of the First World War — began by founding the Ukrainian 
Military Organization (Ukrains’ka Viis’kova Orhanizatsiia, UVO) in Prague in 1920, 
and then the OUN in Vienna in 1929.’ The OUN in particular bore similarities to 
radical nationalist and fascist movements such as the Croatian UstaSa, the Slo- 
vakian Hlinka Party, or the Romanian Iron Guard. They focused their efforts 
above all on youths and mobilized Ukrainians for a ruthless struggle for national 
freedom. They radicalized a Ukrainian nationalism that had, until the First World 
War, been otherwise strongly influenced by socialist ideas, pushing it more into 
a fascist, racist, and antisemitic direction. The ethnically nationalist politics of 
Poland, which treated Ukrainians and other minorities as second-class citizens, 
only strengthened the conflict between Poland and Ukrainians and ensured that 
the OUN would use various means of terrorism and mass violence in order to 
“liberate” Ukraine and establish a Ukrainian state to the exclusion of other ethnic 
minorities.’ 


5 For the proclamation of the state in Kiev and Lviv, see Rudolf A. Mark, Die gescheiterten Staats- 
versuche, in: Frank Golczewski (ed.), Geschichte der Ukraine, Gottingen 1993, pp. 177-79; Frank 
Golczewski, Deutsche und Ukrainer 1914-1939, Paderborn 2010, pp. 240, 264, 270-71, 362-63, 383- 
84. For the Paris peace talks, see the same, pp. 344, 347, 366-69. 

6 In the period between both world wars, approximately 26 million Ukrainians lived in the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic, ca. 5 million lived in the Second Polish Republic, ca. 0.8 million in 
Greater Romania, and ca. 0.5 million in Czechoslovakia. See Jarostaw Hrycak, Historia Ukrainy 
1772-1999: Narodziny nowoczesnego narodu, Lublin 2000, p. 173, 188. 

7 See Golczewski, Deutsche und Ukrainer, pp. 547-57. 

8 Also see Alexander Prusin, Revolution and Ethnic Cleansing in Western Ukraine: The OUN- 
UPA Assault against Polish Settlements in Volhynia and Eastern Galicia, 1943-1944, in: Steven 
Béla Vardy/T. Hunt Tooley (eds.), Ethnic Cleansing in Twentieth-Century Europe, New York 2003, 
pp. 518-20; Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, The “Ukrainian National Revolution” of Summer 1941, 
in: Kritika: Explorations in Russian and Eurasian History 12 (2011) no. 1, pp. 85-89; Franziska 
Bruder, “Den ukrainischen Staat erkampfen oder sterben!” Die Organisation Ukrainischer Natio- 
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From the beginning, the membership of the OUN comprised two distinct gen- 
erations, which, by the 1930s, had led to conflict within the organization. By 1940, 
this conflict had resulted in the OUN dividing into two camps, the OUN-M (led by 
Andrii Mel’nyk, the older generation) and the OUN-B (led by Stepan Bandera, the 
younger generation). Both factions worked together with organs of the National 
Socialist state, especially the Abwehr. They were involved in preparations for the 
invasion of the Soviet Union, and planned, upon its demise, to create a Ukrainian 
state. The leadership of the OUN-B hoped that the Germans would accept their 
state, just as they had accepted the creation of the Slovakian state in March 1939, 
and the Croatian state in April 1941. On 30 June 1941, eight days after the invasion 
of the Soviet Union, one of the leading members of the OUN-B, Jaroslav Stets’ko, 
proclaimed the Ukrainian state in the capital of western Ukraine, the city of Lviv. 
As had been the case with Lithuania, where activists had proclaimed the creation 
of a Lithuanian state, this declaration of statehood was not recognized by Hitler. 
To the contrary, leaders of the OUN-B were arrested and brought to Berlin, where 
they were held under house arrest by the German secret police and were later 
incarcerated as special prisoners (Sonderhdftlinge) in Berlin and Sachsenhausen. 
In addition to these arrests, the Germans rounded up several hundred less prom- 
inent OUN-B members and placed them in various German concentration camps 
as political prisoners. In September 1944, the leadership of the OUN was released 
to mobilize Ukrainians for a renewed collaboration with Germany against the 
Soviet Union.? 

The Holocaust in eastern Galicia and Volhynia, as in other Ukrainian terri- 
tories, unfolded in four phases, which were, however, not identical in eastern 
Galicia and Volhynia, as these territories were located in different administrative 
districts, and the Jews who lived in these territories were exposed to different pol- 
icies of extermination. Eastern Galicia was placed under the General Government 
and organized as the district of Galicia, while Volhynia came under the control 
of Reichskommissariat Ukraine. On 22 June 1941, the first phase of the Holocaust 
in these territories began when at least 140 pogroms broke out, resulting in the 
murder of thirteen to thirty-five thousand Jews. In the largest pogrom, in Lviv, 


nalisten (OUN) 1929-1948, Berlin 2007, pp. 32-51; Golczewski, Deutsche und Ukrainer, pp. 571-91; 
Marco Carynnyk, Foes of Our Rebirth: Ukrainian Nationalist Discussions about Jews, 1929-1947, 
in: Nationalities Papers 39 (2011) no. 3, pp. 315-52. 

9 See Rossolinski-Liebe, Ukrainian National Revolution, pp. 92-106; Prusin, Revolution and 
Ethnic Cleansing in Western Ukraine, in: Vardy/Tooley (eds.), Ethnic Cleansing in Twentieth- 
Century Europe, pp. 522-23; Bruder, Den ukrainischen Staat erkampfen, pp. 118-50; Adam Cyra, 
Banderowcy w KL Auschwitz, in: Studia nad faszyzmem i zbrodniami hitlerowskimi 30 (2008), 
pp. 388-402. 
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which began around ten o’clock at night, just a few hours before the proclamation 
of the Ukrainian state, four thousand Jews were killed. The perpetrators of this 
pogrom consisted of the militia of the OUN-B, which worked together with the 
Germans, groups of local civilians, as well as various German units, including 
some from the Wehrmacht.*° The second phase overlapped with the first as the 
Einsatzkommandos of the Einsatzgruppe C began to conduct mass shootings. Up 
until the end of 1941, approximately 50,000 Jews in eastern Galicia and 20,000 
Jews in Volhynia were executed in mass shootings. The Einsatzkommandos were 
supported by local OUN militias, which had been transformed into the Ukrainian 
police in August of that year.” 

The Ukrainian police played a very important role in the third phase of 
the Holocaust, during which most of the Jews in eastern Galicia and Volhynia 
were killed. This phase played out differently in the General Government and 
the Reichskommissariat Ukraine, although both territories saw Jews first being 
pushed into ghettos. For Volhynia, the “Final Solution” had already been com- 


10 For the total number of pogroms, see Kai Struve, Rites of Violence? The Pogroms of Summer 
1941, in: Polin. Studies in Polish Jewry 24 (2012), p. 268. For the number of victims, see Dieter 
Pohl, Anti-Jewish Pogroms in Western Ukraine, in: Elazar Barkan/Elizabeth A. Cole/Kai Struve 
(eds.), Shared History — Divided Memory: Jews and Others in Soviet-Occupied Poland, 1939-1941, 
Leipzig 2007, p. 306. For an overview of those who perpetrated the pogrom in Lviv, see John-Paul 
Himka, The Lviv Pogrom of 1941: The Germans, Ukrainian Nationalists, and the Carnival Crowd, 
in: Canadian Slavonic Papers LIII (2011) nos. 2-4, p. 243. On the Lviv pogrom, also see Christoph 
Mick, Incompatible Experiences: Poles, Ukrainians and Jews in Lviv under Soviet and German 
Occupation, 1939-44, in: Journal of Contemporary History 46 (2011), pp. 336-63; Hannes Heer, 
Eintibung in den Holocaust: Lemberg Juni/Juli 1941, in: Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft 
49 (2001), pp. 409-27. On the pogroms in general in Ukraine, see Omer Bartov, Wartime Lies and 
Other Testimonies: Jewish-Christian Relations in Buczacz, 1939-1944, in: East European Politics 
and Societies 25 (2011) no. 3, pp. 486-511; Wendy Lower, Pogroms, mob violence and genocide 
in western Ukraine, summer 1941: varied histories, explanations and comparisons, in: Journal 
of Genocide Research 13 (2011) no. 3, pp. 217-46; Struve, Rites of Violence, pp. 257-74; Frank 
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pleted by the end of 1942, for eastern Galicia by the summer of 1943. Of approx- 
imately 570,000 Jews who had lived in the District of Galicia shortly before the 
invasion of the Soviet Union, over 200,000 were transported to the Belzec exter- 
mination camp during this phase, around 150,000 were shot in the vicinity of the 
ghettos or in nearby forests, and roughly 80,000 died in the ghettos or in work 
camps.” By contrast, in Volhynia, almost none of the Jews were deported to exter- 
mination camps. Rather, almost all of them (ca. 200,000 of the 250,000 that lived 
there until June 1941) were shot before mass graves in the vicinity of the ghettos or 
in local forests.”? The chief perpetrators in this phase consisted of various German 
units, but also included the Ukrainian Auxiliary Police. The members of the latter 
did not assume a leading role, but participated in considerably larger numbers 
than the Germans, and indeed, their collaboration made the Jewish genocide in 
Ukraine technically and logistically possible.“ 

During the fourth and final phase of the Holocaust, the remaining ten percent 
of west Ukrainian Jews, that is, about 57,000 in eastern Galicia and 25,000 in Vol- 
hynia, fought for their survival. These were people who had fled from the ghettos, 
work camps, and transports, and had hidden in forests, with peasants in the 
countryside, or in the cities, or those who attempted to survive by joining up with 
Soviet partisans.” Only about 15,000 Jews actually succeeded in surviving in the 
western Ukraine.*® During this phase, Jews were hunted down and killed by the 
Germans, Ukrainian police, locals, and starting in early 1943, by the OUN-B’s 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA). In April 1943, five thousand men deserted the 
Ukrainian police in Volhynia and joined the UPA. Most of these men had been 
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involved in the Holocaust and they were familiar with the process of exterminat- 
ing an entire ethnic group in a region during a short period of time.” The UPA 
was fighting for an independent Ukraine that was to take the form of an ethni- 
cally homogenous and authoritarian nation state of a fascist type. Its members 
hunted Jews who had survived in hiding while also massacring Polish residents 
of western Ukraine. In a wave of “ethnic cleansing” that took place in Volhynia 
and eastern Galicia in 1943, between 70,000 and 100,000 Polish civilians were 
murdered by the UPA.’® 

There were other groups besides the OUN, the UPA, and their numerous sym- 
pathizers that took part in the Jewish genocide. Ukrainian intellectuals were at 
least indirectly involved in the Holocaust, given that they wrote articles for col- 
laborationist newspapers such as the L’vivs ’ki visti (Lviv News), Krakivs’ki visti 
(Cracow News), or the Ukrains’ki shchodenni visti (Ukrainian Daily News), which 
drummed up public support for the war against the Soviet Union and propa- 
gated antisemitic stereotypes.” The Ukrainian Central Committee, which was 
established in Cracow in November 1939, and mainly worked together under the 
leadership of Volodymyr Kubiiovych with the OUN-M, helped the Germans not 
only to “Aryanize” Jewish properties, but also to establish the Waffen-SS divi- 
sion “Galicia” together with the Germans. Formed in order to fight against the 
Red Army, this division of Ukrainians initially numbered eight thousand men. 
Later, it would be merged with Schutzmannschaften (Auxiliary Police) and other 
units, bringing its numbers to 14,000.”° In sum, it should be noted that various 
cultural, social, and political groups were involved in the Holocaust in western 
Ukraine, including peasants, fanatical “freedom fighters,” and also intellectuals. 
Some groups worked together with the Germans, while others, such as the OUN 
and UPA, persecuted and murdered Jews on their own initiative. The spectrum 
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of factors that motivated Ukrainians was broad and included ideological as well 
material motives. 


The Emigration of Witnesses and Perpetrators 


As the Red Army pushed the Germans out of Ukraine in 1944, roughly 120,000 
Ukrainians fled the country as well. Most of those who fled were people who 
feared the Soviets for political reasons. Among them were members of the police 
forces, civil servants, members of the Ukrainian Central Committee, intellectuals 
who had written for the newspapers of the occupying forces, and also members of 
the OUN and UPA partisan groups. After the war, these political exiles remained 
in Germany and Austria in DP camps. Together, they numbered approximately 
250,000 Ukrainians, including forced laborers who had been shipped to Germany 
during the war and who wished to avoid being sent back to the Soviet Union. 
Leading OUN-B members, who had been shipped to concentration camps as 
political prisoners, and who found one another again in the DP camps, reorga- 
nized the structures of the OUN in exile. Roughly 11,000 soldiers of the Waffen-SS 
Division “Galicia” who had surrendered to British forces also avoided being repa- 
triated to the Soviet Union. In a number of Ukrainian DP camps, people who were 
accused of working together with the Soviet Union were murdered by the OUN. 
Given their mutual interest in combating communism and Soviet intelligence, 
American intelligence agencies often cooperated in these acts. Torture cellars 
were also set up where OUN activists interrogated suspected individuals. There 
were rumors that “traitors” were disposed of by cremation. A reliable figure for 
people who were murdered during this period does not exist; estimates place the 
number at under one hundred.”* 

In the late 1940s and early 1950s, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration and the International Refugee Organization resettled Ukrainian 
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DPs, including veterans of the Waffen-SS Division “Galicia” and members of the 
OUN, in Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Great Britain, Canada, and the 
United States. Several thousand Ukrainians remained in Germany and Austria, 
among them the leadership and numerous members of the OUN, who, with the 
help of the CIA, established their new headquarters in Munich. At first, it was 
located at Lindwurmstrae 205, and then, after 1954, at Zeppelinstraf&e 67, where 
today, a plaque donated by Ukrainian president Viktor Yushchenko honors the 
“freedom fighter” Iaroslav Stets’ko and his wife.” In their new countries, the 
resettled Ukrainian DPs stumbled upon already existing groups of the Ukrainian 
diaspora, which, in Canada for example, had already been there since the late 
nineteenth century. Since the resettled DPs were more strongly shaped by the 
ideology of Ukrainian nationalism, were more politically active, and were better 
educated than those Ukrainians who had already lived abroad for decades, the 
new émigrés often assumed leading roles in associations and organizations in 
their new countries. Subsequently they brought these institutions into line with 
their nationalist ideology, and set up structures for numerous nationalist youth 
organizations.” 

An important medium through which the resettled DPs were able to 
publish their own memories, and with which they were able to influence the 
groups that had settled abroad before them, was newspapers. Three very 
important newspapers that were controlled by veterans of the OUN-B were the 
Homin Ukrainy (The Sound of Ukraine ) in Toronto, the Ukrains’ka dumka (The 
Ukrainian Idea) in London, and the Shliakh peremohy (The Road to Victory) 
in Munich. To these were later added in London the newspapers ABN Corre- 
spondence and Liberation Path. The political émigrés also founded publish- 
ing companies in Germany, Great Britain, Canada, the United States, and in 
other countries, in which countless memoires and histories of the OUN, the 
UPA, and the Second World War were published, mostly in Ukrainian. As a 
way of preparing their children for the future struggle for Ukrainian inde- 
pendence, the activists of the Ukrainian diaspora created various cultural 
and political organizations for Ukrainian youth, and organized vacation 
camps in which the younger generations could be schooled in Ukrainian 
nationalist ideology. Despite their geographical dispersion, the radical seg- 
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ments of the Ukrainian diaspora in particular built a well connected trans- 
national community of memory that developed and cultivated a narrative 
shaped by a number of commemorative strategies.” 


Early Constructions of Memory 


The non-remembering of the Holocaust in Ukraine, and an active remembering 
of Ukrainian resistance against National Socialist Germany, were established by 
OUN-B propaganda already during the Second World War. Decisive in this regard 
was the insight that Germany would lose the war, as well as the conviction that 
Ukrainian nationalists would have to unite with Great Britain and the United 
States in order to fight against the Soviet Union. In late October 1943, local UPA 
leaders gave the order to produce documents confirming that the Germans had 
carried out the pogroms of 1941 without the assistance of the Ukrainian militia, 
and that the pogroms had instead been organized by the Poles, who then partici- 
pated in them.” In a similar fashion, the OUN-B presented itself in numerous bro- 
chures and newspapers as a liberation movement that was both equally anti-Ger- 
man and anti-Soviet, even after the spring of 1944, when it again began to work 
together with Nazi Germany. After the Red Army had occupied western Ukraine 
for the second time in the summer of 1944, the underground of the OUN-UPA con- 
tinued to print and distribute such material up to the end of its existence in the 
early 1950s.”° Some of these publications dealt with the Second World War and 
the struggle of the Ukrainian nationalists. Jews were not mentioned in these pub- 
lications. They only appeared in indirect references and claims, such as the asser- 
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tion that the OUN had never distributed antisemitic propaganda,”’ or in the form 
of requests to, and threats against, Holocaust survivors not to fraternize with the 
“Muscovite-Bolshevik imperialists.”7° 

Early memory of the Holocaust was similarly fashioned by OUN members 
who had fled Ukraine with the Germans, or even earlier, in order to take up 
contact with the Allies. The Second World War became an important element of 
the memory of this group for two reasons. First, the Ukrainian DPs were charged 
with having collaborated with the Germans during the war and with supporting 
Hitler’s policies in Ukraine. Second, Ukraine was occupied by the Soviet Union, 
and a heroic narrative was needed to mobilize émigrés and their children to con- 
tinue the struggle. Already in 1946, Mykola Lebed, the head of OUN-B intelligence 
(Sluzhba Bezpeky, SB), who had assumed overall command of the OUN-B after 
Bandera’s arrest, published a book in Rome about Ukrainian nationalists and the 
Second World War.”? Lebed presented the OUN and the UPA as an anti-German 
and anti-Soviet movement of freedom fighters, saying nothing about ethnic or 
political violence that the OUN and UPA had carried out during the war. Accord- 
ing to him, a number of Jews had survived within the ranks of the UPA, and other 
ethnic minorities had been treated kindly and civilly. Furthermore, he stressed 
that many Jews, when presented with the chance to join the Red Army, chose to 
remain with the UPA, and indeed, that many Jews had died “a heroic death” in 
the struggle for Ukrainian independence. 

Lebed mentioned no documents or evidence that could point to antisemitism 
within the OUN-B and UPA. One such document indicates otherwise, however, an 
order that Lebed possibly issued personally as chief of OUN-B intelligence: “All 
Jewish non-professionals [no doctors, nurses, tailors, cobblers] should be secretly 
eliminated so that neither [other] Jews nor our people will know. The rumor 
should be spread that they went to the Bolsheviks.”** At only one point does this 
leading member of the OUN-B hint at the UPA-orchestrated “ethnic cleansing” of 
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Poles that took place between 1943 and 1944, writing that “we issued the order to 
the Poles to leave the territories that were important for UPA actions. When that 
had no effect, their resistance was liquidated by force.”* 

We find a similar, though more victimization-oriented, picture of Jew- 
ish-Ukrainian relations during the Second World War in the sixty-seven page 
publication, Why is the World Silent?, written by two [former] Ukrainian concen- 
tration camp prisoners, and published in 1945 or 1946. The authors do not see the 
Jews as prisoners in German camps. The only Jews who appear in their book are 
capos. Both of the anonymous authors present the Ukrainian prisoners as either 
“patriots” or “traitors,” asserting that the Ukrainian patriots were the primary 
victims of Germany’s policies of annihilation, and that, in addition to this, they 
were also persecuted by other Polish, Russian, and Soviet prisoners.” 

Silence about the Jews and the genocide committed against them was a 
central element in the Ukrainian diaspora’s early memory discourses on the 
Second World War. Neither the press of the Ukrainian nationalist underground 
inside Ukraine nor the émigrés themselves alluded to Ukrainian participation 
in the Holocaust, and this despite the fact that they published, both during the 
conflict and afterwards, a great deal about the Second World War and about the 
struggle of the Ukrainian nationalists in particular. In addition, descriptions of 
the events and transformations in which Ukrainians suffered after 1914 were inte- 
grated and presented in detail alongside the “heroic” struggle of the UPA against 
the German and Soviet occupying forces. Moreover, it was often speculated 
whether Ukraine could be freed with nuclear weapons. One source that provides 
a good glimpse into this discourse is the newspaper of the Ukrainian Supreme 
Liberation Council (Ukrains’ka Holovna Vyzvol’na Rada, UHVR), Do zbroi, which 
was founded by the OUN-B and the UPA in July 1944 in order to establish contact 
with Great Britain and the United States, and to represent the voice of Ukrainian 
nationalists abroad.** 

Thus, for example, in the second issue of Do zbroi, I. Stepaniv discussed 
using the atomic bomb for the purpose of the national liberation struggle. He 
described the advantages and disadvantages of this weapon, regretting that its 
destructive power was too weak to set off a revolution in the Soviet Union.* In the 
same issue, crimes committed by Polish units against Ukrainians living in Poland 
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were described in detail,** as were the various struggles between the UPA and 
units of the Soviet People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs (Narodnyi komis- 
sariat vnutrennikh del, NKVD), the Polish Home Army (Armia Krajowa, AK), and 
the Polish Citizens’ Militia (Milicia Obywatelska, MO).?’ Another issue of Do zbroi 
went into great detail about the economic circumstances that led to the creation 
of the UPA.”® In all of the issues published between 1946 and 1954, neither the 
ethnic and political violence committed by the OUN and the UPA, nor their par- 
ticipation in the Holocaust were mentioned.*? 

In 1946, Volodymyr Makar published an additional book under the pseud- 
onym, Marko Vira, titled Seven Years of the Liberation Struggle (Sim lit vyzvol’nykh 
zmahan’). As in Lebed’s book, and typical of the nationalist perspective and early 
memory, all forms of mass violence perpetrated by Ukrainian nationalists during 
the war are left out. Just as typically, those crimes committed by Ukrainian oppo- 
nents are exaggerated. Makar claims, for example, that roughly twenty million 
Ukrainians were starved or murdered during the interwar years as a direct result 
of Soviet policies. However, when describing events that took place after 22 June 
1941, he is silent about any cooperation that took place between the Germans 
and the OUN-B. Instead, he asserts that the Germans needed no assistance from 
the Ukrainians, and that the Ukrainians would not have worked together with 
the Germans because their movement was founded on the principle of national 
self-reliance. Instead, the Ukrainian state was proclaimed on 30 June by the 
OUN-B because it reflected the “will of the nation.” When describing the events of 
30 June and other acts of the OUN-B during this period, he not only remains silent 
about Ukrainian participation in pogroms, he actually does not even mention the 
pogroms at all, and this despite elaborate descriptions of how and why young 
Ukrainians joined the Ukrainian militia that had been organized by the OUN-B, 
and how the OUN-B, with the help of the local supporters, had attempted to build 
up the structures of a state.*° 

Furthermore, Makar describes German wartime atrocities in Ukraine in 
detail. Indeed, the only group that he presents as victims of the German terror are 
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Ukrainians. The fate of Soviet prisoners of war is described in detail because they 
were, according to Makar, primarily Ukrainians. He is similarly selective about the 
deterioration of living conditions and the issue of forced labor. In his telling, only 
the Ukrainians are affected by these problems. Jews are mentioned neither in the 
context of violence carried out by Ukrainian nationalists nor as victims of German 
policies. Leaving the subject of Jews out of his publication follows the logic that 
the Jewish issue in Ukraine had been “resolved” and that it no longer needed to 
be addressed after the war. Interestingly, when Makar describes the German mas- 
sacre of Ukrainians, it resembles descriptions of the mass shootings carried out 
by the German Einsatzkommandos, leaving the impression that the author was 
well-acquainted with what had happened to the Jews during the Second World 
War. Also the term “pogrom” appears in the book only in the context of German 
violence directed toward Ukrainians.“* 

The nationalist factions among Ukrainian émigrés were not the only ones 
who remained silent about the pogroms of July 1941. Even self-described “dem- 
ocrats” who criticized the “nationalists” were silent on the issue. In 1947, the 
“Ukrainian-democratic weekly” Na chuzhyni (In a Foreign Land) criticized the 
proclamation of a Ukrainian state that had taken place on 30 June 1941, and also 
criticized its leader (Providnyk), Stepan Bandera, but said not a word about the 
pogrom that had taken place in Lviv on 30 June, just hours before the proclama- 
tion was declared.” Neither were the crimes of the UPA mentioned or criticized, 
even though the UPA was discussed.” 

In 1948, the publishing house of the department for foreign affairs of the 
Zakordonni Chastyny OUN published excerpts of the diary kept by P. Novyna, a 
partisan in the UPA battalion “Vovky” (“Wolves”), who was killed in an operation 
on October 19, 1945. A ten-page introduction is included with the sixty-four-page 
publication in which the UPA is described as “an expression of the active will 
of the masses of the Ukrainian nation,” and as an army that fought against two 
enemies and that continues to fight behind the Iron Curtain against the enemies 
of the Western alliance. The author draws a parallel between the efforts of the 
OUN-UPA and the struggles that took place in Ukraine between 1917 and 1920, 
suggesting that political events are repeating themselves. It is also his opinion 
that “Ukraine, which fought against Russian-Bolshevik imperialism from the 


41 See ibid., pp. 22-27. Ukrainian nationalists contended as early as the 1920s that the Jewish 
question in Ukraine “needed to be solved.” See, for example Iurii Mylianych, Zhydy, sionizm i 
Ukraina, in: Rozbudova Natsii 20-21 (1929) nos. 8-9, pp. 271, 276. 

42 See Chas opam’iatatys’, in: Na chuzhyni, June 12, 1947, p. 1. 

43 See Bandera i UPA, in: Na chuzhyni, November 12, 1947, p. 6. 
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beginning, was bound to lose because it was abandoned to fight alone.” To avoid 
a repetition of events and to keep their common enemies from growing too strong, 
the West should help Ukraine fight them. Toward the end of the foreword, the 
editors point out that only those parts of the diary are being published that deal 
with the UPA’s struggle with the Soviet Union and its defense of the Ukrainian 
people against Polish-communist forces in the western regions. Despite this 
attempt at self-censorship, the killing of Polish civilians is mentioned in the diary, 
even though it is only referred to euphemistically and as justified by Novyna.* 

A similar narrative also appeared early on in the newspapers of the Ukrainian 
diaspora. The newspaper Homin Ukrainy, which was founded in 1948 and became 
the official newspaper of the OUN-B in Toronto, published an article in Decem- 
ber 1949 under the title “For an Objective Assessment of Historical Experiences.” 
Its author, Ostap Mlynarchuk, “corrected” the “false” presentation of the OUN’s 
actions after 22 June 1941 and the proclamation of a Ukrainian state on 30 June 
1941, invoking the “objective” perspectives of eyewitnesses who, at the time, 
did not feel themselves attached to any political movement. According to Mly- 
narchuk, he wrote the article because the OUN was being defamed by the émigré 
Ukrainian press, this despite the fact that the OUN “had led the entire liberation 
movement fighting for the independence of all Ukrainians during the years of 
the war and the German occupation of Ukraine,” and despite the fact that the 
OUN had founded the UPA, and was continuing to struggle in resistance against 
the Soviet occupation until the present day. Furthermore, he states that those 
who frame the act of 30 June 1941 as an act of collaboration are mistaken. He 
reminds his readers that “proclamations suddenly appeared on the walls around 
Lviv calling for the independence of Ukraine,” claiming that “the Ukrainian state 
is working together with Germany, and with it they would together fight against 
the Bolsheviks,” but only because “this course of events was obvious to us all,” 
since “we planned to free Ukrainian lands from the Bolsheviks and set up our 
own state.”” 

The memories that Mlynarchuk presents in his article are very significant 
because they are based on his personal observations. They contain information 
about which aspects of events were perceived and remembered, and which ones 
not. However, they cannot tell us whether certain events occurred but were not 
perceived during the pogrom, or if they were perceived but not remembered, or 


44 P. Novyna, Vovky. Frahmenty z khroniky odnoho viddilu UPA ‘Vovky’, Paris 1948, pp. 6-7 9, 
19, excerpt, 6. 

45 Ostap Mlynarchuk, Za obiektyvnu otsinku istorychnykh podii, in: Homin Ukrainy, Decem- 
ber 10, 1949, p. 6. 
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if they were indeed remembered but not narrated due to later social and political 
circumstances. Hence, the author says nothing about what happened to the Jews 
in Lviv as Stets’ko proclaimed the founding of a Ukrainian state, even though 
he had to have been an eyewitness to the anti-Jewish excesses. Mlynarchuk only 
mentions the Jews in one sentence, when he writes that all of the population 
groups were friendly toward the Germans, with the exception of the Jews.*° 

Like Mlynarchuk, many other Ukrainian eyewitnesses could not remem- 
ber the mass violence against the Jews, and this despite the fact that they could 
remember the proclamation of the Ukrainian state in Lviv, which meant that 
they must have witnessed the pogrom or were involved in carrying it out. Ivan 
Hryn’okh, a member of the OUN-B and the chaplain for the German Abwehr bat- 
talion “Nachtigall” (“Nightingale”), a unit that consisted of Ukrainian soldiers, 
and which was one of the first units that moved into Lviv during the early morning 
of 30 June after the Soviet army had pulled out, was in the city during the time 
when the pogrom occurred. Hryn’okh actively participated in the events leading 
up to proclamation of the state on 30 June. Together with Stets’ko, he visited the 
Metropolitan of the Greek Catholic Church, Andrei Sheptyts’kyi, whom they con- 
vinced to support the state with a pastoral letter. Hryn’okh was also present for 
the proclamation that was issued that same evening. On the next day, he madea 
radio broadcast of the proclamation from Lviv and sang German and Ukrainian 
military songs for those who were listening.“” 

Hryn’okh’s activities meant that he was in the city repeatedly while the pogrom 
was being carried out. He must have therefore also seen the pogrom in more than 
one part of the city. Like other Ukrainian nationalists, Hryn’okh remained in West 
Germany after the war and worked as a professor at the Ukrainian Free Univer- 
sity in Munich. In 1959, he was heard as a witness in the legal proceedings taken 
against Theodor Oberlander, who had served in the “Nachtigall” battalion as an 
expert for Ukrainian matters. Hryn’okh confirmed that he had been in Lviv, but 
not only disputed the involvement of the battalion and Ukrainian civilians in 
anti-Jewish mass violence, he also flatly denied that the pogrom had even taken 
place. In response to the question, whether or not “pogroms and excesses were 
carried out against the Jews,” he responded, “I did not see anything of the sort, 


46 See ibid. 

47 See Rossoliiski-Liebe, The Ukrainian National Revolution, pp. 97, 105; Interrogation of Ivan 
Hryn’okh, in: Landesarchiv Nordrhein-Westfalen (henceforth: Landesarchiv NRW), Gerichte Rep. 
350, vol. 2, p. 23. 
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even though I walked and drove through many different streets in Lviv during my 
time there. I can firmly say that I was not informed of anything like that.”“* 

Even after someone read him the testimony of another witness who described 
the pogrom, Hryn’okh asserted: “I cannot rule out that something like that did 
indeed occur. I did not however, as I have already stated, see or hear anything 
like that.”“? 

Another important account of the events in Lviv that was based upon per- 
sonal memories and experiences was that of Iaroslav Stets’ko, the person who 
proclaimed the founding of the Ukrainian state on 30 June 1941. Published in 
1967 under the title 30 chervnia 1941 (30 June 1941), this three-hundred-page 
book included a foreword by the chief ideologue of Ukrainian fascism, Dmytro 
Dontsov, whose publications had been essential to shaping Stets’ko and many 
other Ukrainian nationalists in their youth. Stets’ko was, from a political perspec- 
tive, probably the most important figure to participate in the events that played 
out in Lviv from the end of June to the beginning of July 1941. He represented the 
Providnyk Stepan Bandera, who could not personally come to Lviv for the procla- 
mation. Shortly after the proclamation, Stets’ko wrote letters to Hitler, Mussolini, 
Franco, and Paveli¢ declaring his loyalty to them and requesting that they recog- 
nize the Ukrainian state as a part of the “New Europe.”°° 

Stets’ko’s 30 chervnia 1941 is a prototypical example of selective and politi- 
cized memory. For the purposes of this article, we will only focus on those events 
that are connected to the mass violence committed by Stets’ko’s OUN-B. Unlike 
Hryn’okh or Mlynarchuk, Stets’ko could remember that pogroms broke out in Lviv 
and in other places shortly after the invasion of the Soviet Union. However, he 
regarded them as irrelevant and only mentioned them in the context of German 
misdeeds and in order to firmly establish Ukrainian non-participation, which he 
presented as stemming from Ukrainian patriotism. Furthermore, he claimed that 
the leaders of the OUN-B warned their members and the OUN-B militia against 
participating with the Germans in the “anti-Jewish” and “anti-Polish” pogroms, 
indeed, forbidding all types of anti-Jewish violence. Therefore, according to 
Stets’ko, not a single Ukrainian militiaman or member of the OUN-B participated 
in the pogrom in Lviv or in any other pogroms. Only some criminal elements, 
which were not representative of the Ukrainian nation, allowed themselves to 


48 Testimony of Ivan Hryn’okh, in: ibid. 
49 Ibid. 
50 See Rossolinski-Liebe, The Ukrainian National Revolution, pp. 96-100. 
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become involved by the Germans in anti-Jewish violence, and then later joined 
the militias which were taken over by the OUN-B.** 

The memory of Ukrainian patriots as a group that did not allow itself to be 
induced by the Germans into antisemitic crimes repeatedly appears in Stets’ko’s 
publication, and in such a way that the uninformed reader inevitably begins to 
believe it. Trust in the narrator is further strengthened by the fact that Stets’ko 
remembers these events as an actor who participated in them. Conspicuously, in 
Stets’ko’s telling, it is precisely those individuals and groups who were most often 
involved in mass violence to whom the victims should have been the most grate- 
ful. According to him, it was these people who risked their lives to save victims 
from the Germans. He reports, for example, that Ivan Ravlyk, a leading member of 
the OUN-B, who established the militia in Lviv together with other senior OUN-B 
members, is owed a great deal of thanks by Jews and Poles because he had not 
betrayed the names of well-known Jews and Poles after being arrested and inter- 
rogated for days by the Gestapo.” 

By the same token, Stets’ko admits that he was in Lviv, and that he discussed 
the events of the days that followed with Roman Shukhevych, another import- 
ant senior member of the OUN-B and an officer of the “Nightingale” battalion, 
even though Stets’ko limits himself only to the massacres of prisoners that had 
been committed by the NKVD before the German invasion had begun.* This bit of 
selective memory — shaped as it is by the ideology of Ukrainian nationalism — is 
particularly interesting because both events (the terror committed by the NKVD 
against political prisoners on the one hand, and the violence carried out by the 
Germans and the OUN-B against Jews, on the other) were so closely interwoven 
that one could not discuss the one without being aware of the other. Relatively 
few of those who were incarcerated as political prisoners were evacuated from the 
Soviet prisons following the German invasion of the Soviet Union. Many of them 
were instead murdered by the NKVD during the days that followed. According to 
Soviet and other documents, 2,800 prisoners were shot in Lviv by the NKVD,™ 
while a total of 8,789 prisoners were shot in all of Ukraine.*° The corpses of those 


51 See Iaroslav Stets’ko, 30 chervnia 1941, Lemberg 1967, pp. 77, 177. 

52 See ibid., p. 183. 

53 See ibid., p. 190. 

54 An NKVD collaborator and professor in Kiev, Johann Druschbach, overheard these numbers 
being mentioned by Soviet officials with whom he departed from Lviv by airplane to Kiev on 
June 28, 1941. Landesarchiv NRW, Gerichte Rep. 350, vol. 2, p. 72. German estimates place the 
number of victims between 3,000 and 3,500. See Heer, Einiibung in den Holocaust, p. 410. 

55 Vgl. Karel C. Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair: Life and Death in Ukraine under Nazi Rule, Cam- 
bridge 2004, p. 14. 
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who had been shot were left in the prisons, and within a few days they were dis- 
covered by the Germans as well as members of the local population. In Lviv, the 
Germans organized a public viewing of the bodies, staging it as an act of stereo- 
typical Jewish-Bolshevism (“Judeo-Communes”), and placing the responsibility 
for the murders that had been carried out by the NKVD on the Jews. Jews were 
forced to drag the decomposing corpses out of the prison cellars, and Jewish 
women had to wash the bodies and kiss the corpses’ hands. While this was occur- 
ring, the Jews were beaten, abused, and killed by the Germans, members of the 
OUN-B militia, and locals. In the end, the corpses of NKVD victims as well as Jews 
were littered across the prison grounds.*° 


Heroization and Victimization 


The Ukrainian diaspora’s memory of the Second World War was shaped by two 
related components — heroization and victimization — that subsequently cast all 
Ukrainians as either heroes (of the struggle for national independence) or victims 
(of other regimes or ideologies). This particular formula for remembering took 
shape immediately after the war and not only survived to the end of the Soviet 
Union, but is present among many groups to this day. Since this narrative was 
widely accepted by nearly all groups of the Ukrainian diaspora, and because 
historians working in Ukraine used it and accepted it as true, all references to 
Ukrainian complicity in the Holocaust were dismissed as provocation or propa- 
ganda. This political frame of memory was generally retained throughout the 
1960s and 1970s, but beginning in the 1980s, it began to come under growing 
scrutiny because of various Holocaust-related events, including the broadcast of 
the mini-series “Holocaust,” the Demjanjuk trial, and the work of the Canadian 
Commission of Inquiry on War Criminals (also known as the Deschénes Commis- 
sion), in addition to Soviet propaganda. What follows are a few representative 
examples, primarily from the 1980s, that demonstrate how the Ukrainian dias- 
pora characterized its history in terms of heroization and victimhood in order to 
avoid confrontation with an uncomfortable topic, or to protect fellow members of 
the community. 


56 See also Grzegorz Rossolifski-Liebe, Der Verlauf und die Tater des Lemberger Pogroms vom 
Sommer 1941. Zum aktuellen Stand der Forschung, in: Jahrbuch fiir Antisemitismusforschung 22 
(2013), pp. 222-32; Himka, The Lviv Pogrom of 1941, p. 215; Grzegorz Hryciuk, Polacy we Lwowie 
1939-1944. Zycie codzienne, Warsaw 2000, p. 204. 
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Stets’ko and the Declaration of 30 June 1941: The thirtieth of June grew 
into the most important symbol of resistance against Germany. This day was com- 
memorated in memorial and ritual by various groups of the diaspora long before 
Stets’ko published his 1967 book 30 chervnia 1941. The memory of this event was 
constantly adjusted to match current political debates and trends. For example, 
in the 1950s, it was the threat of nuclear war with the Soviet Union that provided 
this event with meaning. Writing in 1958 in the newspaper, Shliakh peremohy, V. 
Shcherbii stated that “we are not being allowed to clearly see this date (the thirti- 
eth of June) as it was and as it must have been. This date was a historical necessity 
without which Ukraine in our age of technology and atoms would have nothing 
to offer to the so-called free world.” With this statement, the author meant that, 
had Stets’ko not proclaimed the Ukrainian state on 30 June 1941, the Ukrainian 
émigré community would not be in a position to support the West in preparing 
for a nuclear war. In addition, he wrote that “the stateless Ukrainians lost more 
struggles before and after 30 June 1941, but on this most memorable of days, they 
probably won the most important of all victories. They won the struggle for the 
soul of the Ukrainian nation and for greater understanding of other oppressed 
nations.”>” 

Following the war, Stets’ko continued his political career in exile. He stepped 
into the role as the “last premier of a free and independent Ukrainian state,” and 
also rallied representatives of other nations in the fight against the “red devil.” In 
1946 he founded the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations (ABN), which he guided until 
his death in 1986. The ABN united veterans from various East European ultrana- 
tionalist, fascist, and antisemitic movements, such as the Iron Guard, the UstaSa, 
or the Hlinka Party, and remained an influential and serious international orga- 
nization throughout the Cold War. The German Federal Minister for Expellees, 
Refugees, and Victims of War, Theodor Oberlander, moved in ABN circles and was 
a leading member of the European Freedom Council, which worked closely with 
the ABN and other anti-Communist organizations.** In 1966, the Canadian city of 
Winnipeg declared Stets’ko an honorary citizen.*? On 18 July 1983, on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the anti-Communist orga- 
nization Captive Nations, and the fictitious fortieth anniversary of the ABN, he 
was invited to the U.S. Congress, where he was received by Vice President George 
H. W. Bush. One day later, he was invited to the White House to meet with Ronald 


57 V. Shcherbii, 30. Chervnia v Ukraini, in: Shliakh peremohy, June 29, 1958, p. 2. 

58 See ABN Correspondence XVIII (1967) 4, on the back of the envelope. 

59 See Former Prime Minister of Ukraine — Honorary Citizen of Ukraine, in: ABN Correspondence 
XVIII (1967) 3, p. 31. 
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Reagan, who had, on various occasions, supported the activities of the anti-Com- 
munist “freedom fighters.”®° 

The Antisemitism of Others: A very common element of the Ukrainian 
diaspora’s memory of the Holocaust, the Second World War, and Jewish-Ukrai- 
nian relations was the antisemitism of others. In publications about the Second 
World War, Ukrainian exiles primarily focused on the antisemitism of the 
Germans, Poles, and Russians. In articles that focused on the period following the 
Second World War, Soviet antisemitism was often discussed in detail. In contrast 
to this, there were no discussions about Ukrainian antisemitism. To broach this 
issue was understood as a provocation, likely stirred up by Soviet propaganda or 
Jewish “chauvinists.” 

In November 1958, the newspaper Shliakh peremohy initiated a series about 
the Polish-organized pogroms of November and December 1918. The catalyst for 
this was criticism from Jewish newspapers directed toward Ukrainian author Ivan 
Franko and his antisemitism, as well as the conduct of certain Polish academ- 
ics who supported this line of criticism.*t When various newspapers in Austra- 
lia and Canada began to publish articles on the Ukrainian pogroms of 1918 and 
1919, naming Ukrainians among the perpetrators, Rostyslav Iednyk, writing in 
the Shliakh peremohy, claimed that these pogroms had been started by Russian 
provocateurs. Furthermore, he declared that the only reason that the Jewish 
newspapers would write about Ukrainian participation in the pogroms of 1919 
was because this was a version of the story invented and spread by Soviet propa- 
ganda in order to weaken and defame Ukrainian nationalism and the anti-Soviet 
liberation struggle. The articles about the pogroms were “not just anti-Ukrainian, 
but were also anti-statist. They were directed equally against the Ukrainian 
nation and its state-establishing concepts of freedom and independence.”® A 
different (anonymous) author claimed that the Ukrainian pogroms of 1919 were 
initiated solely by Bolsheviks, the “white” Denikin Army, and Poles. To declare 


60 For more on Stets’ko as “Premier of a free Ukrainian state,” see Captive Nations Week Ob- 
served, in: Ukrainian Echo, August 31, 1983, p. 1; Ukraina staie predmetom svitovoi politiky: u 
25-littia tyzhnia ponevolenykh narodiv i 40-richchia ABN, in: Homin Ukrainy, August 17, 1983, 
p. 1. For Stets’ko and his visit to the White House, see the same, pp. 1, 3; Politychnyi aspekt vidzna- 
chennia richnyts’: TPN i ABN, in: Homin Ukrainy, August 24, 1983, pp. 1, 4. 

61 See Iaroslav Hrynevych, Lystopad 1918 r. and L’vovi i zhydy, in: Shliakh peremohy, November 
9, 1958, p. 3. For the pogrom in Lviv, see William W. Hagen, The Moral Economy of Ethnic Vio- 
lence: The Pogrom in Lwow, November 1918, in: Geschichte und Gesellschaft 31 (2005), pp. 203-26. 
Also see Antony Polonsky, The Jews in Poland and Russia, 1914-2008, vol. 3, Oxford 2012, p. 25. 

62 Rostyslav Iednyk, Moskva rozpaliuie antysemizm, in: Shliakh peremohy, May 24, 1958, p. 2. 
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that Ukrainians had participated in the pogroms was, for him, an anti-Ukrainian 
provocation. 

The discourse about the antisemitism of others was maintained throughout 
the Cold War and was complemented by additional factors related to the politics 
of history. One of these was the desire of the Ukrainian diaspora’s more radical 
factions to build a healthy relationship with the Jewish community. However, this 
required one to accept the belief that Jews resented the Ukrainians only because 
Jews continued to subscribe to Jewish and Soviet stereotypes of Ukrainians, as 
one anonymous author explained in the article “Do pytan‘ ukrains’koho-zhy- 
divs’kykh vzaiemyn” (“Questions Concerning Ukrainian-Jewish Relations”), pub- 
lished in 1978. The stereotypes that had been spread by Soviet propaganda were, 
in his opinion, evidence enough that Ukrainians had not participated in the 1919 
pogroms, and this, ergo, was why attempts were being made to blame Ukraini- 
ans. The author came to similar conclusions about the 1941 pogroms. These 
were remembered, above all, by “older Jews” who were “hostile toward Ukraine 
and its liberation struggle.” Their hostile attitude was made evident because they 
“constantly referred back to the [1941] pogroms,” which harmed the image of the 
liberation struggle and was, therefore, a stereotype. According to the anonymous 
author, these same Jews had forgotten how Jews had economically oppressed the 
Ukrainians and how Ukrainians had fallen victim to Jewish “Pogromists” such as 
Leon Trotsky and Lazar Kaganovich. Also forgotten was how tolerant Petliura, 
and other politicians who had tried to establish a Ukrainian state following the 
First World War, had been toward the Jews. In a memorandum on Ukrainian-Jew- 
ish relations that was signed by thirteen people and published adjacent to the 
article, it was claimed that the “KGB inspired and financed Jewish publications in 
the United States that were anti-Ukrainian,” and that the “contemporary Russian 


63 See “Zhydy pro svoie zhyttia v Ukraini,” in: Shliakh peremohy, May 31, 1958, p. 4. It is difficult 
to determine the number of victims of the pogroms that occurred in the Ukrainian state between 
1919 and 1921. Nakhum Gergel, the Deputy Minister for Jewish Affairs in Zentralna Rada (Kiev 
Central Assembly), placed the number of pogroms that took place at 1,182, and the number of 
victims between 50,000 and 60,000. The three most important groups of perpetrators were the 
Ukrainian soldiers of the Zentralna Rada, the soldiers of the White Army, and gangs of local 
Ukrainian civilians. See also Polonsky, The Jews in Poland and Russia, vol. 3, pp. 32-43; as well 
as Henry Abramson, A Prayer for the Government: Ukrainians and Jews in Revolutionary Times, 
1917-1920, Cambridge 1999. 

64 See “Do pytan’ ukrains’koho-zhydivs’kykh vzaiemyn,” in: Shliakh peremohy, March 5, 1978, 
p. 2. 
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Empire was the source of antisemitism, given that it was [the Soviet Union] that 
had raised the example set by Hitler’s Germany to a political principle.”® 

The Movie “Holocaust”: Directed by Marvin J. Chomsky, the four-part mini- 
series “Holocaust,” which first appeared on American television in April 1978, 
and which was shown in other western countries in the following months, attrac- 
ted much attention to the Holocaust and, at the same time, unleashed signifi- 
cant reactions within the Ukrainian diaspora. By evoking sympathy through the 
story of a Jewish family from Berlin and showing how National Socialist policies 
destroyed the lives of Jews in Europe, the movie raised awareness among milli- 
ons of viewers. The Ukrainian diaspora reacted above all to a scene in the third 
part of the series, which was set in Ukraine. It shows Jewish partisans ambushing 
and shooting a group of Ukrainian policemen. Shortly before opening fire, one 
of the Jewish partisans declares to Rudi Weiss, one of the main characters in the 
film, “they have killed more of us than the Germans.” As one of the Ukrainian 
policemen attempts to flee, he is pursued by Rudi, who ultimately overpowers 
him and shoots him, even though the young policeman begs his pursuer not to 
do so. 

The Ukrainian diaspora perceived this as a direct attack and tried to debunk 
the film as an international campaign orchestrated by Hollywood, Jews, and the 
Soviet Union against the Ukrainian “liberation struggle.” On 5 July 1978, Leonid 
Poltava published the article, “The Movie ‘Holocaust’ and Ukraine” in Homin 
Ukrainy. Poltava — who had immortalized Stepan Bandera and other “freedom 
fighters” and heroized the “struggle for freedom” in his poems — wrote that 
the creators of the film had deliberately wanted “to show Ukrainians in a bad 
light,” and this was why the “young man Rudi Weiss from Berlin was thrown 
into Czechoslovakia and later into Ukraine.” In his description of the relevant 
scene, Poltava pointed out that the “police are not an entire people,” and that “a 
police force existed under every regime (in the same way that there were Jewish 
capos, who murdered their Jewish brothers in fascist concentration camps).” To 
this he added that, “when a young man was among the police, whose father was 
murdered by a bullet from the GSU, the Cheka, or the NKVD, and the head of a 
local department was a Communist and ethnically Jewish, then one can under- 
stand this policeman: he avenged his father.” In Poltava’s opinion, the police had 
only carried out the orders of the German regime, and indeed, the only reason 
that Ukrainians had joined the police was for the purpose of “wiping out red, 
Soviet partisans who would by night shoot civilians and Ukrainian patriots, espe- 
cially the nationalists.” Similarly, he commented on another line that supposedly 


65 Ibid. 
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appeared in the film that referred to the UPA, namely: “If you run into a Ukrainian 
partisan, you’re dead.” Poltava described this line as “anti-Ukrainian.”© 

The “Ukrainian Holocaust”: In contrast to its silence about and failure 
to remember the Holocaust and, in particular, Ukrainian involvement in it, the 
Ukrainian diaspora has, since the late 1970s, very intensely and actively com- 
memorated the mass starvation that took place in central and eastern Ukraine 
in 1932-1933, which, four decades later, became known as the “Holodomor” or 
the “Ukrainian Holocaust.” The famine had arisen in the 1950s in public political 
discourses among Ukrainian émigrés, but it only began to play an important role 
after (though in some cases shortly before) the film “Holocaust” was shown on 
North American television. The former head of propaganda for the OUN, Petro 
Mirchuk, who had been incarcerated in Auschwitz as a political prisoner from 
July 1942 to January 1945, and until May 1945 had been imprisoned in Mauthau- 
sen and other concentration camps, and afterwards had resettled as a DP in 
the United States, stated in an address to the Anti-Defamation League that the 
Germans wanted to annihilate the Jews first and foremost, but that Ukrainians 
and other Slavic people were subsequently targeted for eradication as well. He 
pointed out that before Germany, the “mass annihilation of nations” had already 
been initiated by “Bolshevik Moscow,” which “by means of methodical and 
deliberate mass starvation [...] massacred six to ten million Ukrainian peasants 
in 1932 and 1933 alone.” According to Shliakh peremohy, Mirchuk described the 
famine as “a premeditated ‘Holocaust.’”®” 

After the movie “Holocaust” was broadcast on American television in 1978, 
more and more articles that focused on the famine began to appear in the news- 
papers of the Ukrainian diaspora. In commemoration of the forty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the famine, Shliakh peremohy published a series of articles dealing with 
the issue. In one of these articles, Ivan Bodnaruk stated that the “Muscovite Bol- 
sheviks, following the orders of that bloodsucker (krovopwtsia) Stalin, had orga- 
nized a terrible man-made famine which brought about the deaths of millions of 
Ukrainians.” Bodnaruk believed that Soviet officials, in addition to the famine of 
1932-33, had also coordinated the famines of 1922-23 and 1946-47 as a means of 
“exterminating” the Ukrainian nation. In 1932-33 alone, eight million Ukraini- 
ans were murdered, and already during the first famine of 1922-23, seven million 
Ukrainians had perished. So as not to forget this catastrophe, Bodnaruk insisted 
that “we should use the press to call up and mobilize all of our countrymen, to 
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honor the memory of those who died as a result of this starvation. We ask God to 
hasten the demise of the Muscovite-Soviet regime and to free the Ukrainians and 
all other oppressed peoples!”®* 

Due to a lack of reliable research, and especially because of limited access 
to Soviet archives, the actual number of victims in the Soviet Ukraine, which lies 
somewhere between 2.6 and 3.9 million, was not known during the 1970s and 
1980s.°? With this in mind, there was a tendency within the Ukrainian diaspora 
to inflate the number of victims, and it was especially important to place the 
number at more than five or six million as a way of showing that more Ukrai- 
nians were “exterminated” during the “Holodomor” than were Jews during the 
Holocaust.”° What was not discussed was the question of whether, and to what 
degree, the famine had been caused by Soviet policies that targeted the Ukraini- 
ans, or whether the famine had been caused not entirely intentionally by agricul- 
tural collectivization.” 

Most of the activists who were involved in this movement of remembrance 
did not stem from the famine-stricken Soviet Ukraine, but rather came from those 
regions that had earlier belonged to the Second Polish Republic, that is, eastern 
Galicia and Volhynia. Nonetheless, it was precisely these Ukrainian exiles who 
were the most involved in raising memorials for the victims of the famine. In the 
Canadian city of Edmonton, an initiative for constructing a memorial in honor of 
the victims of the “Holodomor” was taken up by, among others, Petro Savaryn, a 
former soldier of the Waffen-SS and lecturer at the University of Alberta from 1982 to 
1986. At the memorial’s unveiling, speeches were held in which the Holodomor was 
repeatedly described as a horrible mass crime and compared to the Holocaust.” 

“Heroes” and the Genocide of the Jews: Heroization and a ritual worship 
of the leaders and fighters of the national “liberation struggle” were integral parts 
of the movement of remembrance created by the Ukrainian diaspora. The actual 
biographies of the “heroes” were not important and most admirers were not 
familiar with them. Through this symbolic transformation into “heroes,” issues 
such as their participation in the Holocaust and other mass crimes, as well as 
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collaboration with the Germans, became taboo. The questioning of this narrative 
was considered to be anti-Ukrainian and anti-statist. In order to demonstrate how 
selective their memory was, a brief overview of the biographies of Roman Shuk- 
hevych and Stepan Bandera will be presented here, followed by an analysis of 
their subsequent heroization. 

Roman Shukhevych: Roman Shukhevych was born on 20 June 1907 in Kra- 
kovets, a small town located 80 kilometers west of Lviv. In 1925, he completed his 
secondary schooling in Lviv, joined the UVO, and then later studied in Danzig and 
then in Lviv. He committed his first act of murder on 19 October 1926, when he 
and an associate, Bohdan Pidhainyi, shot the school superintendent Stanistaw 
Sobifiski in Lviv, for which two other Ukrainians were later held responsible.” 
Shukhevych was arrested in Warsaw on charges related to the assassination of 
Polish Interior Minister Bronistaw Pieracki, carried out on 15 June 1934, but was 
released in 1937 on the grounds of false testimony delivered during the trial by 
other OUN-B members. After the beginning of the Second World War, Shukhevych 
remained in Cracow, where he took part in assembling the Ukrainian “Nachti- 
gall” battalion of the Wehrmacht, and together with Bandera and other OUN-B 
members he prepared for the establishment of a Ukrainian state. It is unclear 
whether Shukhevych participated in any of the excesses directed toward the Jews 
following the occupation of Lviv. According to one soldier from the “Nachtigall” 
battalion, while on their way to Vinntysia, the members of the battalion “shot all 
of the Jews that they encountered in two villages.”’* Because of their dispute with 
the Germans regarding the proclamation of the Ukrainian state, the battalion 
was disarmed on 13 August 1941, reorganized into the Schutzmannschaft Battal- 
ion 201, and then sent to Belorussia for a year, where it fought against partisans 
and participated in the Jewish genocide.” Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 was 
disbanded in Lviv at the beginning of January 1943. Some of its members were 
transferred to the Waffen-SS division “Galicia,” while others such as Shukhevych 
joined the UPA, where they proceeded to commit the same kinds of violence 
against civilians as did the German Schutzmannschaften. Shukhevych was pro- 
moted to senior commander of the UPA in August 1943, holding this position until 
his death on 5 March 1950, when he died near Lviv during a fight with Soviet sol- 
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diers from the Interior Ministry. He was fully involved in the mass violence carried 
out against the Polish populations in Volhynia, and ordered that the “ethnic 
cleansing” of Polish civilians be extended into in eastern Galicia.”° Under the 
leadership of Shukhevych, the UPA also began to murder numerous Ukrainian 
civilians during the brutal conflict with the NKVD/MVD, which lasted until the 
early 1950s.” Parallel to the mass violence carried out against Polish civilians, 
the UPA also murdered Jews who attempted to survive in the forests. The number 
of Jewish victims killed by the UPA is estimated between several hundred and 
several thousand.” 

Despite involvement in these crimes, Shukhevych’s cult of personality devel- 
oped within the Ukrainian diaspora immediately following his death. Volody- 
myr Ianiv, a leading member of the OUN-B — who had been arrested along with 
Shukhevych in 1934 for the assassination of Pieracki, who had spent much of the 
Second World War in German concentrations camps as a political prisoner, and 
who served as the Rector of the Ukrainian Free University in Munich from 1968 to 
1986 — characterized the UPA senior commander at a memorial service in Munich 
as “one of the greatest legends of mankind.” Ianiv stated that Shukhevych’s career 
started when he shot Sobifski in 1926.” In the following decades of the Cold 
War, Shukhevych became the most important symbol of the UPA. His memory 
was openly celebrated, and his image, usually showing him in uniform, regularly 
appeared in the newspapers of the diaspora. In 1970, Petro Mirchuk published 
the first hagiography with the title Roman Shukhevych (Gen. Taras Chuprynka) 
Commander of the Army of Immortals.8° Some groups in the diaspora, such as the 
one in Edmonton, commissioned busts of Shukhevych, displaying them on the 
grounds of their culture centers, where they regularly celebrated nationalist-re- 
ligious memorial services.** Two important days that were annually celebrated 
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were the anniversary of Shukhevych’s death on 5 March, and the UPA festival on 
14 October, often celebrated in conjunction with the so-called Holiday of Arms 
(Sviato Zbroi). 

In a typical Shukhevych-cult issue of the London newspaper, Ukrains’ka 
Dumka, dating from 1967, a front-page portrait of Shukhevych was printed with 
an article from Dr. Sviatomyr M. Fostun. The author began the description of the 
celebration marking the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the UPA with 
the following quote, supposedly from Shukhevych: 


The heroic struggle of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army and the liberating revolutionary activ- 
ity constitute the most heroic epoch in the history of Ukraine. You should know that the 
history of mankind has never known such a heroic epoch. Even the heroics of the heroes 
from Thermopylae are overshadowed by our struggle. Later generations will be raised on 
the heroism of the UPA and the liberating revolutionary underground. The fighters of the 
UPA, the Ukrainian revolutionaries will take the place of the courageous Spartans.®? 


On 22 June 1980, on the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of Shukhevych’s 
death, an event took place in Toronto involving about six thousand members of 
the Ukrainian diaspora. It began with a religious service. Behind the altar on the 
stage, a large portrait of the General in uniform was hung. Following the service, 
Ukrainians in native dress and military uniforms sang religious and nationalist 
songs. At the end, a series of short speeches were held praising the General and 
calling upon Ukrainians not to give up in the struggle against the Soviet Union.” 

On 7 March 1985, Dr. Fostun published yet another front-page article in the 
Ukrains’ka Dumka in honor of the thirty-fifth anniversary of the UPA General’s 
death. He described Shukhevych as a commander who did not give up the fight 
against the “red empire” even after all the Western states had abandoned him. 
The heroic struggle of the UPA made him into a “living symbol” that continued to 
rally Ukrainians to fight against the enemy and to sacrifice their lives for Ukraine. 
As with his article from 1967 and all of the other essays published in this issue, 
the author said nothing about the “darker” side of the movement and character- 
ized the UPA as an army that had heroically fought against Nazi Germany and the 
Soviet Union. With that, he also referenced John Armstrong, the first to publish a 
historical monograph about the OUN. Armstrong’s study, which was largely based 
on the memories and testimonies of OUN members as well as German archival 
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documents, made no mention of the OUN’s participation in pogroms, and was 
equally silent about its participation in ethnic cleansings during 1943-1944 in 
Volhynia and eastern Galicia. Likewise, the murders of Jews carried out by UPA 
went unmentioned in this study.** 

Stepan Bandera: Stepan Bandera was born in the eastern Galician village of 
Staryi Uhryniv on 1 January 1909. He attended a Ukrainian high school in Stryi, 
and then took up the study of agricultural science in Lviv, which, however, he 
never finished because of his political and terrorist activities. He joined the UVO 
in 1927. After 1931, he was the head of propaganda and after June 1933, he served 
as the head of the homeland executive of the OUN. In this capacity, he deci- 
sively radicalized the activities of the OUN. He became well known as a result 
of the assassination of Polish Interior Minister Pieracki on 15 June 1934, which 
he helped to plan, and for which he received a sentence of life imprisonment. 
He escaped from prison in September 1939 and was named the Providnyk of the 
OUN faction that would carry his name. Remaining in the General Government, 
he prepared, together with other leaders of the OUN, including Shukhevych, the 
proclamation of the Ukrainian state of which he was to be the Providnyk. After 
the state proclamation of 30 June 1941, he was arrested, along with Stets’ko and 
other leading members of the OUN-B, and was held as a special prisoner in Berlin 
and Sachsenhausen until September 1944. Following his release, he continued to 
support the German war effort until February 1945. After the war, he stayed pri- 
marily in Bavaria. Together with other OUN exiles, and with the support of Amer- 
ican, British, and West German intelligence services, he built an OUN-B center. 
On October 15, 1959, he was murdered in Munich by Bohdan Stashyns’kyi, a KGB 
agent.® 

The heroization of Bandera began as early as the 1930s and 1940s among 
young Ukrainians in West Ukraine. After the Second World War, it cooled a bit, 
but then really began to blossom after he had been murdered. Following his 
death, Bandera was transformed into one of the most important symbols of 
the Ukrainian “liberation struggle,” and his grave in the Munich Waldfriedhof 
became a central pilgrimage site for Ukrainian “freedom fighters.” Those OUN 
members living in exile, as well as veterans of the Waffen-SS Division “Galicia” 
and of the UPA, met there regularly on October 15 to honor the Providnyk. Paral- 
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lel to this, the Ukrainian diaspora would also honor Bandera on the date of his 
death, celebrating religious-nationalist memorial services every year in over fifty 
different cities in various countries of the West. He was remembered as a martyr 
who -— like Shukhevych — had died for Ukraine. Admirers established a museum 
for him in Nottingham in 1962, which was then in 1978 moved to London, where 
his personal belongings as well as his death mask and a bust were placed on 
display. In 1962, a set of monuments with busts of Bandera, Shukhevych, Ievhen 
Konovalets, and Simon Petliura was unveiled at a youth vacation camp for the 
Ukrainian diaspora in Ellenville in upstate New York. During summer vacation, 
Ukrainian boy scouts — often the descendants of the political émigrés who left in 
1944 — sang patriotic songs in front of this heroic ensemble, recited heroic and 
nationalist poetry, performed folk dances, and fortified themselves with tradi- 
tional Ukrainian dishes. In all of these rituals and in all of the diaspora’s publi- 
cations, the subject of the Jewish genocide in which Bandera and his faction of 
the OUN were involved was left out. Connecting Bandera to the Holocaust was 
understood as an anti-Ukrainian provocation.*° 

Nationalists in the German Concentration Camps: The fact that OUN-B 
members were kept as prisoners in German camps was a central element to the 
memoty and identity of the Ukrainian diaspora, especially in the 1980s. Serving 
as a backdrop to their imprisonment was the conflict sparked by the proclama- 
tion of the Ukrainian state on 30 June 1941. In July and August 1942, forty-eight 
members of the OUN-B were sent to Auschwitz I as political prisoners, followed 
by an additional 130 who were imprisoned in October 1943. Over thirty of these 
prisoners died in the camp. Altogether, several hundred members of the OUN 
were sent to concentration camps as political prisoners.*” 

Auschwitz began to play an extraordinarily important role in the life of 
the Ukrainian diaspora during the Cold War. Those OUN-B members who were 
imprisoned in Auschwitz became the most recognized representatives and speak- 
ers of the diaspora. One example is Petro Mirchuk, an important member of the 
OUN propaganda machine, who was in Auschwitz from July 1942 to January 1945, 
and who later wrote hagiographies of leading OUN-B members and published 
numerous books on the Ukrainian “liberation movement.”®* Mirchuk was also 
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active in Jewish-Ukrainian organizations that regarded Ukrainian participation 
in the Holocaust as Soviet propaganda and argued for reconciliation through for- 
getting. In his book detailing his trip to Israel, he tells of showing the tattooed 
number he had received in Auschwitz to historians from Yad Vashem in order to 
convince them that Ukrainians, and especially Ukrainian nationalists, had been 
persecuted and killed by the Germans just as the Jews had been.*? 

The subject of OUN-B members in Auschwitz was also presented in the 
London Bandera museum. To this end, the curators used the drawings of Petro 
Balei, another OUN-B member who had been imprisoned in Auschwitz. The draw- 
ings and their accompanying text suggest that Ukrainian nationalists were the 
primary group of victims in Auschwitz. Because of their constitutive significance 
for Ukrainian identity, they were featured in many nationalist publications.”° 

Activists of the Ukrainian diaspora would wear the striped concentration 
camp prisoner uniforms at anti-Soviet events, especially in the second half of the 
1980s. This form of protest was reinforced in response to the Canadian Deschénes 
Commission, which searched for war criminals, and also by the first Demjanjuk 
trial, which took place in Israel in 1987. A few days after the Deschénes Commis- 
sion publicly declared its goals in May 1985, over six hundred activists of the 
diaspora appeared in Ottawa to demonstrate for the release of Ukrainian pollit- 
ical prisoners who were being held in the Soviet Union. Eight students wearing 
replica concentration camp uniforms stood in a row in front of the Canadian Par- 
liament and read from various texts that referred to the condition of Ukrainian 
prisoners in the Soviet Union. One important demand was the release of Yuriy 
Shukhevych, the son of Roman Shukhevych, who had been, with only brief inter- 
ruptions, held in prison since 1948. The eight students were chained together, 
and introduced themselves using the names of notable Ukrainian Gulag prison- 
ers and dissidents: Levko Lukyanenko, Danylo Shumuk, Ivan Kandyba, Yuriy 
Shukhevych, Viacheslav Chornovil, Yaroslav Lesiw, Oles Budnyk, and Oksana 
Popovych.” Their actions symbolically equated the experience of concentration 
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camp prisoners with those of Gulag prisoners, placing the victims of National 
Socialism and the Soviet Union on equal footing, while also publically calling 
attention to the Soviet Union’s totalitarian character. After singing the Ukrainian 
anthem, the students marched to the Soviet Consulate, where they “prayed for 
the release of political prisoners” and once more sang the Ukrainian anthem.” 

The Rescue of Jews: The rescue of Jews by the UPA was another central motif 
of the Ukrainian diaspora’s memory. Notwithstanding the political instrumental- 
ization of this subject, it is important to note that an unknown number of Ukrai- 
nians did in fact help and save Jews despite the imminent danger of punishment 
meted out by the German occupying forces, the Ukrainian police, and the OUN- 
UPA.” A small, unknown number of Jews even managed to survive the Second 
World War with the UPA. These individuals, mostly doctors and nurses, usually 
remained with the UPA against their will, and were forced to treat UPA partisans. A 
number of documents, including the memoirs of survivors, the orders of OUN-B’s 
intelligence services, and the testimonies of OUN activists found in NKVD inter- 
rogation records, indicate that the majority of the Jews in the UPA were murdered 
by functionaries of the OUN-B and UPA partisan groups shortly before or after 
the Red Army entered western Ukraine. Many of those who had survived with the 
UPA fled and joined the Soviet partisans and the Red Army. Their reports were 
in agreement that the UPA partisans, in addition to their vehement hatred of the 
Soviet Union, widely subscribed to genocidal nationalism and antisemitism, and 
that the UPA carried out ethnic cleansing against Polish populations and hunted 
down and murdered Jews who had hid themselves in the forests.” 

To demonstrate otherwise, Petro Mirchuk published the fake autobiographi- 
cal report “Alive Thanks to the UPA” in 1957 under the name of Stella Krentsbakh 
in the volume edited by himself and V. Davydenko, A Collection of Reports from 
Former Soldiers of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. The account begins with the 
statement, “the reason that I am alive today and can devote all of my energy to the 
state of Israel is thanks only to God and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army.” The “doc- 
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ument” tells the story of a Jewish woman born in a small town seventy-five kilo- 
meters from Lviv, who, while attending high school, began to “hate the enemies 
of Ukraine and love its friends.” During the Second World War, she became a 
“member of the heroic UPA,” surviving among people who “do not divide people 
into races, but rather, into honest and dishonest people.” After the war, Krents- 
bakh went to live in Israel “in order to serve this state.”®* The Ukrainian diaspora 
relied heavily on this “autobiography,” forged by Mirchuk, during the Cold War to 
prove that the UPA saved Jews and was not hostile toward them.”° 


Conclusion 


To this day, the Ukrainian diaspora’s memory of the Holocaust has not been tho- 
roughly researched, even though the subject is essential for gaining an under- 
standing of the problems that Ukraine has faced since 1990 in its attempts to 
come to terms with its history and erect a pluralistic state identity. The political 
émigrés who left the country in 1944 with the German occupying forces, lived in 
DP camps, and were later resettled in other countries, developed a memory nar- 
rative during the Cold War that strongly resembled the politics of remembrance 
that is practiced today by various nationalist and right-wing extremist organiza- 
tions and parties in western Ukraine, and which was popularized by President 
Viktor Yushchenko during his time in office from 2005 until 2010. An analysis 
of the Ukrainian diaspora’s memory culture shows that its discourse of memory 
has been strongly anchored in the propaganda and self-understanding of the 
OUN and UPA, given that many of the actors had been leading members of the 
OUN - men such as Lebed, Ianiv, Stets’ko, and Bandera. It was their interpre- 
tation of history that prevailed in the diaspora, and then later in Ukraine. Aside 
from the fact that a considerable number of these figures were involved in the 
mass violence perpetrated by the OUN and UPA, and that all of them knew about 
the Jewish genocide and other crimes, such as the ethnic cleansing of Poles, the 
narrative that they propagated seems to have served as a protective shield in the 
ongoing struggle against the Soviet Union and for political status in their new 
places of residence. 

Research on the Ukrainian diaspora’s memory of the Holocaust was first 
made possible by new empirical research into the Second World War and the 


95 Krentsbakh, Zhyvu shche zavdiaky UPA, pp. 342-43, 345-46, 349. 
96 See Rudling, The OUN, the UPA and the Holocaust, p. 25. 
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Holocaust in Ukraine. This research included in its analysis reports and memoirs 
of survivors, and did not rely as heavily on the documents left by German and 
Ukrainian perpetrators, as was the case, until recently, with most of the Holo- 
caust scholarship in Germany and, to some degree, in North America. The expan- 
sion and improvement of research methods permitted historians to trace which 
aspects of the war and the “heroic liberation struggle” were not remembered. 
They also allowed us to better understand why references to the pogroms or other 
atrocities that were committed by Ukrainian nationalists or police provoked such 
strong reactions within the Ukrainian diaspora and also among some historians. 

One reason that research into the memory of the Holocaust in the Ukrai- 
nian diaspora was delayed is that Ukrainian émigrés, from the beginning, did 
not understand the Holocaust to be part of their history and identity. On the one 
hand, the Holocaust was marginalized, while on the other, Ukrainians presented 
themselves as victims of Jewish capos in the concentration camps. The process of 
remembrance revealed continuities as well as discontinuities. Among the most 
important of the continuities was the tendency toward heroization and victimi- 
zation, as well as a portrayal of the OUN and UPA as an unparalleled, heroic libe- 
ration movement that had formed the core of Ukrainian resistance against Nazi 
Germany and the Soviet Union. But the act of remembrance also adapted itself to 
contemporary political discourses of the Cold War, referring to questions such as 
the use of nuclear weapons, which the Ukrainian exiles integrated into their own 
discussions about resistance, believing that their political activities would prove 
useful in a future nuclear war with the Soviet Union. 

An important transformation in the memory of the Ukrainian diaspora 
was brought about by the movie “Holocaust,” which confronted émigrés with 
Ukraine’s participation in the Holocaust. This reinforced a paradigm of victimiza- 
tion within the commemorative discourse, mainly through the instrumentaliza- 
tion of the famine of 1932-1933 in the Soviet Ukraine, which provided Ukrainian 
émigrés with the opportunity to present themselves as a group that had already 
suffered more before the Second World War than the Jews suffered during the 
war itself. Similarly, the Demjanjuk trial and the activities of the Deschénes Com- 
mission affected the self-understanding and the self-portrayal of members of the 
Ukrainian diaspora, who portrayed themselves at political demonstrations as 
victims through the use of Holocaust symbols. 

The memory narrative in which Ukrainians appeared as heroes and victims, 
but not as perpetrators, was, from a political perspective, advantageous to the 
nationalist factions of the Ukrainian diaspora during the Cold War. At the same 
time, however, it was also disastrous for the process of coming to terms with Ukra- 
inian participation in the Holocaust and collaboration with the Germans. This 
narrative protected the identity and self-understanding of the Ukrainian émigrés 
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and their children, who knew their fathers as tragic but courageous heroes. The 
ritualization of this deeply rooted political memory was very important. Through 
regularly held religious-nationalist celebrations, the Ukrainian exiles reassured 
themselves that their portrayal of history was both generally accepted and indis- 
pensable for attaching oneself to the tradition of the “liberation struggle” and 
for carrying forward the war against the “occupiers of Ukraine.” Even though the 
actors lived in different parts of the world, they formed a coherent community of 
memory that cultivated a common view of the history of the Second World War, 
and that suppressed any mention of Ukrainian participation in the genocide of 
the Jews. 
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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


My interest in Stepan Bandera was awakened about a decade ago when I came across 
a picture of the Bandera monument in the eastern Galician town of Dubliany and 
read an article that described the unveiling ceremony. The solemn mood of the crowd 
in the picture and the highly respectful attitude of the article toward Bandera and his 
movement puzzled me. After this encounter I examined a number of academic and 
non-academic writings relating to Bandera, his role in Ukrainian and European his- 
tory, and in the collective memory of Ukrainians, Jews, Poles, Russians, and other 
peoples. These publications, however, did not satisfy my curiosity. The characteri- 
zations of Bandera and his movement were intriguing but they lacked substance and 
many were superficial. Because of the lack of reliable information about the subject, 
it took me several years to define the bases and to comprehend its essentials. The 
more time I spent in the archives and libraries, the more I was astonished how 
mythical and escapist the Bandera images are. Interviewing various activists and 
investigating Bandera museums, I realized how much Bandera meant to people who 
had made him a part of their identity and how little they were interested in a more 
realistic understanding of the man and his movement. I also noticed a concealed 
hostility toward critical examination of the subject and deduced that the common 
representations of Bandera, whether apologetic or demonizing, were based on dis- 
avowal of certain aspects of his past and on collective misinformation, in particular 
in post-Soviet western Ukraine. 

Investigating the early post-war period, I realized that our understanding of Ban- 
dera and his movement had been based to a substantial extent on that movement’s 
propaganda, which had been modified after the Second World War and adjusted to 
the realities of the Cold War by the veterans of the movement and its sympathizers. 
Several thousand of these people had left western Ukraine together with the Ger- 
mans during the last phase of the war and remained thereafter in various countries of 
the Western bloc. Their narrative of the events in western Ukraine during the Second 
World War was not challenged by professional historians until recently. On the con- 
trary, some of the historians who studied Ukrainian nationalism during the Cold War 
adopted parts of this distorted and selective narrative in their own writings, taking 
the memories and self-representations of the veterans of the movement for granted. 
After the dissolution of the Soviet Union, a number of political activists and scholars 
based in western Ukraine presented explanations of the subject that were again very 
similar to those popularized previously by the movement’s veterans and by some 
historians rooted in the Ukrainian diaspora. In other words the subject has remained 
unexplored for a long period of time, and its investigation has become difficult and 
even dangerous. 

The theoretical part of my work, in particular the contextualization of Bandera 
and his movement among other East Central European fascist movements, evoked 
fierce reactions among far-right activists, and it irritated several historians and 
intellectuals, including experts in the fields of Polish, Soviet, and Ukrainian history. 
Equally intense emotions were aroused when I began to connect the apologetic 
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commemorations and representations of Bandera and his followers with the 
involvement of Ukrainian nationalists and ordinary Ukrainians in the Holocaust and 
other forms of mass violence during and after the Second World War. To my sur- 
prise, some historians who had not worked in the field of Ukrainian history, but had 
specialized in subjects such as mass violence, fascism, nationalism, the Holocaust or 
its denial, had far fewer problems accepting the results of my research and following 
the narrative of this study. 

When I was planning to investigate Bandera and his movement in depth and to 
write a comprehensive study about them, several scholars warned me that it would 
be better to choose a less contentious topic for a dissertation. As it turned out, the 
reactions to my research and to some of my findings exceeded their direst predic- 
tions. Especially in the last phase of writing this book, I was exposed to a number of 
unpleasant attacks on this study and sometimes also on my person. These attacks 
came both from the Ukrainian far right and from scholars who regarded Bandera as a 
national or local hero, and his followers as an anti-German and anti-Soviet resistance 
movement, or as the Ukrainian “liberation movement.” Many people directly or indi- 
rectly expressed the opinion that the investigation of subjects such as the mass 
violence conducted by the Ukrainian nationalists, the Bandera cult, and the Holo- 
caust denial among the Ukrainian diaspora and post-Soviet intellectuals constitutes 
an attack on Ukrainian identity, and they questioned the usefulness and integrity of 
such research. 

When the Heinrich Boll Foundation, the German Academic Exchange Service, 
and the German embassy in Kiev invited me to deliver six lectures about Bandera in 
three Ukrainian cities in late February and early March 2012, organized hysteria was 
stirred up, not only among Ukrainian far-right activists and nationalist scholars but 
also among a number of “liberal” scholars in Ukraine and some scholars of East 
European history in other countries. The organizers of the lecture tour had great 
difficulty in finding universities or other institutions with sufficient courage to host 
my lectures. Venues were found in Kiev and Dnipropetrovs’k, but none in Lviv. In the 
event, even the four institutions (including the Tkuma Ukrainian Institute for Holo- 
caust Studies) that had agreed to my appearance canceled the lectures a few hours 
prior to their planned start. As a result, only one lecture took place, in secure con- 
ditions in the premises of the German embassy in Kiev. In front of the building, 
about a hundred angry protesters tried to convince a few hundred interested stu- 
dents, scholars, and ordinary Ukrainians not to attend my lecture, claiming that I 
was “Joseph Goebbels’ grandchild” and a “liberal fascist from Berlin,” who did not 
understand anything about the subject he would talk about. 

The lectures in Ukraine in early 2012 were prevented by two kinds of political and 
intellectual opponents. The first group consisted of far-right activists from the Svo- 
boda Party who intimidated the universities and other institutions. The second group 
was composed of nationalist and “liberal” intellectuals and scholars, who contacted 
the institutions and also announced in public that it would be better not to allow me 
to speak on the subject of my research, because I was not a historian but a “propa- 
gandist” who would besmirch the country or attempt to spark a civil war and split 
Ukraine. During the wave of disturbing and hostile insults and protests, a number of 
people, including Antony Polonsky, Delphine Bechtel, Per Anders Rudling, Marco 
Carynnyk, Andreas Umland, Jared McBride, Mark von Hagen, Arnd Bauerkamper, 
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Christian Ganzer, Frank Golczewski, Anton Shekhovtsov, Gertrud Pickhan, Grzegorz 
Motyka, Omer Bartov, Simon Hadler, Susanne Heim, and especially my wife Mar- 
tina, were very supportive. These people convinced me not to pay too much attention 
to the various kinds of nationalist and intellectual hysteria and to concentrate on 
finishing the study and publishing the book. 

This study could not have been accomplished without the help and support of 
many people and institutions. At the very beginning of this undertaking, Philipp Ther 
convinced me to see it through. Heinz Dieter Kittsteiner (t 2008), an inspiring theo- 
retician and a remarkable critic of collective memories, did so too. During the entire 
project, my dissertation adviser Frank Golczewski supported me with advice on vari- 
ous academic matters and helped me to face sundry bureaucratic obstacles. In 
Ukraine, Leonid Zashkilniak, Iaroslav Hrytsak, Ostap Sereda, and a number of other 
colleagues helped me to locate and extract some essential documents and to over- 
come many kinds of administrative complications. Similarly, several archivists and 
librarians in Canada, Germany, Poland, Russia, Ukraine, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States were very helpful during my investigations. John-Paul Himka 
taught me a great deal about the Ukrainian diaspora and its nationalist 
misrepresentation of history. He and scholars such as Omer Bartov, Dieter Pohl, 
Grzegorz Motyka, and Per Anders Rudling drew my attention to the question of 
ethnic and political violence and its significance for this study. The writings on 
fascism by scholars such as Arnd Bauerkéamper, Roger Eatwell, Roger Griffin, 
Constantin Iordachi, Michael Mann, Stanley G. Payne, Kevin Passmore, Robert 
Paxton, and Zeev Sternhell helped me to contextualize Bandera and his movement. 

The book has profited from discussions and critical readings. I had the pleasure 
to present and discuss the project at academic seminars organized by Arnd 
Bauerkémper, Frank Golczewski, Heinz Dieter Kittsteiner, Gertrud Pickhan, Philip 
Ther, the German Historical Institute Warsaw, the working group “Holocaust and 
Memory Politics” at the University of Alberta, and the department of Eastern Euro- 
pean History at the University of Giessen. Arnd Bauerkamper, Omer Bartov, Frank 
Golczewski, Mark von Hagen, John-Paul Himka, Iaroslav Hrytsak, Tanja Penter, Per 
Anders Rudling, Tomasz Stryjek, and Andrzej Zieba commented either on the whole 
manuscript or some of its parts. Ray Brandon, Franziska Bruder, Marco Carynnyk, 
John-Paul Himka, Jared McBride, Grzegorz Motyka, Dieter Pohl, and Per Anders 
Rudling assisted me with information and drew my attention to documents they had 
discovered during their own research on topics relating to this study. Marco Caryn- 
nyk and Michal Mlynarz helped me by editing the manuscript. It would not have 
been possible to conduct the research for this study and to write this book, without 
the financial assistance of the Gerda Henkel Foundation, the University of Alberta, 
and the German Historical Institute Warsaw, or to have the manuscript edited with- 
out the assistance of the Gerda Henkel Foundation. I would therefore like to thank all 
the people who have helped me to publish this book. Given its subject and length it 
was a quite challenging task. Above all, I very sincerely thank my wife, who showed 
considerable patience and compassion during the extensive and exhaustive process 
of accomplishing this study. I devote this book to her and to my two children. 


INTRODUCTION 


This study investigates the life and the political cult of Stepan Bandera, a Ukrainian 
far-right leader who lived between 1909 and 1959. Bandera’s cult emerged in the 
mid-1930s and has endured to the present. The person and the cult did not exist 
separately from each other but remained in a state of mutual dependency. They did 
not occur and function in a vacuum but in specific cultural, social, and political 
contexts. The investigation of these contexts is one of the crucial goals of this study. 
It will allow us to comprehend the interrelation between Bandera’s life and the pro- 
cesses surrounding his mythologization. The book combines a political biography of 
the legendary Ukrainian leader, embedded in the history of his movement, with an 
analysis of the writers, historians, ideologists, film directors, politicians, and political 
activists who were involved in the process of creating the Bandera cult between the 
mid-1930s and the end of the first decade of this century. 


The Person 


Even without the cult that arose during his lifetime and flourished after his death, 
Stepan Bandera was an intriguing person. It was not purely by chance that he 
became one of the central symbols of Ukrainian nationalism, although the role of 
chance in history should not be underestimated. With his radical nature, doctrinaire 
determination, and strong faith in an ultranationalist Ukrainian revolution that was 
intended to bring about the “rebirth” of the Ukrainian nation, Bandera fulfilled the 
ideological expectations of his cohorts. By the time he was twenty-six, he was 
admired not only by other Ukrainian revolutionary ultranationalists but also by some 
other elements of Ukrainian society living in the Second Polish Republic. The same 
factors made him the leader (Ukr. Providnyk or Vozhd?)), and symbol of the most 
violent, twentieth century, western Ukrainian political movement: the Organization 
of Ukrainian Nationalists (Orhanizatsia Ukrains’kykh Natsionalistiv, OUN), which 
in late 1942 and early 1943 formed the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (Ukrains’ka 
Povstans‘ka Armiia, UPA). Despite, or perhaps because of the fact that Bandera 
spent a significant part of his life outside Ukraine, in prison or other confinement, he 
became a legendary personality after whom thousands of his followers, sympathizers 
and even ordinary western Ukrainians were called Banderites (Ukr. banderivtsi, Pol. 
banderowcy, Rus. banderovtsi). There are also those who think that his remarkable- 
sounding name, meaning “banner” in Polish and Spanish, contributed to his 
becoming the symbol of Ukrainian nationalism. 

A biographical investigation of Bandera is challenging. His political myth is 
embedded in different ideologies, which have distorted the perception of the person. 
Not without reason do the Bandera biographies that have appeared in Poland, Russia 
and Ukraine since 1990 differ greatly from one another and inform us very little 
about the person and related history. Very few of them examine archival documents. 
Many are couched in various post-Soviet nationalist discourses. Their authors 
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present Bandera as a national hero, sometimes even as a saint, and ignore or deny 
his radical worldview and his followers’ contribution to ethnic and political violence. 
Others present Bandera as a biblical kind of evil and deny war crimes committed 
against Ukrainian civilians by the Poles, Germans, and Soviets. Earlier publications 
on Bandera written during the Cold War were either embedded in Soviet discourse 
or, more frequently, in the nationalist discourse of the Ukrainian diaspora. 

The investigation of Bandera requires not only a comparison of his biographies 
and other publications relating to him, but, more important, the examination of 
numerous archival documents, memoirs written by persons who knew him, and 
documents and publications written by him personally. The study of these docu- 
ments reveals how Bandera acted at particular stages of his life, and how he was 
perceived by his contemporaries. This enables us to understand Bandera’s role in 
twentieth-century Ukrainian history and helps us look for answers to the most diffi- 
cult questions related to his biography, such as if and to what extent he was respon- 
sible for OUN and UPA atrocities, in which he was personally not involved but which 
he approved of. 


Cult, Myth, Charisma, and Rituals 


The cult of the leader is a phenomenon created by and rooted within a particular 
society, group, or community that is prepared to accept the ideological dimensions of 
the cult. A leader often emerges in a time of crisis and his adherents believe that he 
will help the community weather it. The power and charisma of the leader derives 
usually only in part from him. In greater measure, it is a social product, a creation of 
social expectations vested in him.! The leaders around whom personality cults are 
established are therefore either charismatic or, more frequently, believed to be 
charismatic. Charisma might be a “personality gift, a situational coincidence, or a 
particular pact between leader and the followers.”2 

A charismatic leader cannot exist without a “charismatic community,” which 
would accept, admire, celebrate, and believe in his “extraordinary” qualities. To 
achieve this state of mind and affairs, an emotional relationship between the leader 
and the community must be established. The community feels connected with its 
leader who, as his followers believe, takes care of them and leads them toward a 
better future.2 One of the most effective ways to establish an emotional relationship 
between the leader and the community is through the performance of rituals. The 
practicing of political rituals is crucial for the formation of a collective identity that 
unites a group. Rituals influence the morality and values of the individuals practicing 
them, and transform the emotional state of the group.4 

In practice, the process of creating charisma around the leader might proceed in 
different ways, depending on the nature of the movement. Small movements in 


1 Ian Kershaw, Hitler 1889-1936: Hubris (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 2000), xxvi. 

2 Aristotle A. Kallis, “Fascism, ‘Charisma’ and ‘Charismatisation’: Weber’s Model of ‘Charismatic 
Domination’ and Interwar European Fascism,” Totalitarian Movements and Political Religions, Vol. 7, 
No. 1 (2006): 25. 

3 Kallis, Fascism, ‘Charisma’ and ‘Charismatisation’, 25-26. 

Bs Albert Bergesen, “Die rituelle Ordnung,” in Ritualtheorien: Ein einftihrendes Handbuch, eds. Andréa 
Belliger and David J. Krieger (Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1998), 50-51. 
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multiethnic states—such as the OUN or the Croatian UstaSa—would use methods 
different from those used by movements that took control of the state and estab- 
lished a regime, such as the Italian Fascists or the German National Socialists. 
Charisma may also be attributed to a leader after his death. A charismatic commu- 
nity might still be under the influence of its deceased leader and therefore continue 
to admire and commemorate him. Not only the body of the leader but also his per- 
sonal objects, including his clothing, writing desk, or pen might become imbued with 
sacred meaning after his death. The members of the charismatic community might 
treat those objects as relics, the last remnants of their legendary leader and true 
hero.s 

The cults of fascist and other totalitarian leaders emerged in Europe after the 
First World War. Their emergence was related to the disappearance of relevant 
monarchies and of the cults of emperors who had been regarded as the representa- 
tives of God on earth, and whose absence caused a void in the lives of many.® Several 
fascist movements regarded the Roman Catholic Church as an important institution 
to imitate because the head of the Church did not need his own charisma to appear 
charismatic.” Nazi Party Secretary Rudolf Hess wrote in a private letter in 1927: “The 
great popular leader is similar to the great founder of a religion: he must 
communicate to his listeners an apodictic faith. Only then can the mass of followers 
be led where they should be led. They will then also follow the leader if the setbacks 
are encountered; but only then, if they have communicated to them unconditional 
belief in the absolute rightness of their own people.”® The legal philosopher Julius 
Binder argued in 1929: “The Leader cannot be made, can in this sense not be 
selected. The Leader makes himself in that he comprehends the history of his 
people.”9 The historian Emilio Gentile observed that the “charismatic leader is 
accepted as a guide by his followers, who obey him with veneration and devotion, 
because they consider that he has been invested with the task of realizing an idea of 
the mission; the leader is the living incarnation and mythical interpretation of his 
mission.”?° In this sense, the leader as an incarnation of a mission, or as a charis- 
matic personality, might acquire the qualities of a saint or messiah that correspond 
to the community’s needs." Followers of a leader believe that he comes as “destiny 
from the inner essence of people,”!2 because he embodies the idea of the movement 
and personifies its politics. Roger Eatwell observed that the leader might help people 


5 For worshiping a leader after his death, see Sergio Luzzatto, The Body of Il Duce: Mussolini's Corpse 
and the Fortunes of Italy (New York: Metropolitan Books, 2005). 

6 Heidi Hein-Kircher, “Fihrerkult und Fiihrermythos: Theoretische Reflexionen zur Einfiihrung,” in 
Der Fiihrer im Europa des 20. Jahrhunderts, ed. Benno Ennker and Heidi Hein-Kircher (Marburg: 
Verlag Herder-Institut, 2010), 3. 


7 Emilio Gentile, “Mussolini as the Prototypical Charismatic Dictator,” Charisma and Fascism in 
Interwar Europe, ed. Roger Eatwell, Stein Ugevlik Larsen, and Antonio Costa Pinto (London: Rout- 
ledge 2007) 125. 


8 Quoted in Ian Kershaw, The ‘Hitler Myth’: Image and Reality in the Third Reich (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1987), 27. 

9 Kurt Sontheimer, Antidemokratisches Denken in der Weimarer Republik (Munich: Nymphenburger 
Verlagshandlung, 1962), 273, quoted in Ian Kershaw, The ‘Hitler Myth’, 19. 

10 Gentile, Mussolini as the Prototypical Charismatic Dictator, 113. 

7 Kallis, Fascism, ‘Charisma’ and ‘Charismatisation’, 29. 

12 Kershaw, The ‘Hitler Myth’, 19. 
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to “understand complex events” and “come to terms with complexity through the 
image of a single person who is held to be special, but in some way accountable.”?3 

A fascist leader is expected to be an idealistic, dynamic, passionate, and revolu- 
tionary individual. He is the “bearer of a mission,” who tries to overthrow the status 
quo and has a very clear idea of his foes. His mission is understood as a revolutionary 
intervention. He frequently presents himself as a person who is ready to sacrifice his 
life and the lives of his followers for the idea of the movement. His transformation 
into a myth is almost inevitable, and he may become the prisoner of his own myth.4 

The interwar period witnessed the rise of a range of different charismatic leaders 
and personality cults. A few leaders, such as TomaS Masaryk in Czechoslovakia, were 
neither fascist nor authoritarian.45 Some of them, like Jézef Pitsudski in Poland were 
authoritarian, but not fascist, and could best be described as military.‘ The cults 
sprang up in different political, cultural, and social circumstances. The most famous 
European personality cults were established around Adolf Hitler in Germany, Benito 
Mussolini in Italy, and Josef Stalin in the Soviet Union. Other cults surrounded Fran- 
cisco Franco in Spain, Antonio de Oliveira Salazar in Portugal, Ante Paveli¢ in 
Croatia, Corneliu Zelea Codreanu and Ion Antonescu in Romania, Miklos Horthy in 
Hungary, Engelbert Dollfuss and Kurt Schuschnigg in Austria, Andrej Hlinka and 
Jozef Tiso in Slovakia.17 

Unlike most of these personalities Bandera never ruled a state, nor was his cult 
institutionalized in a sovereign state during his lifetime. This changed, ironically 
enough, half a century after his death, when not only did his cult reappear in western 
Ukraine but the President, Iushchenko, designated him a Hero of Ukraine. Since the 
middle of the 1930s, Bandera has been worshiped by various groups, as Providnyk, 
as a national hero, and as a romantic revolutionary. The ideological nature of the 
Bandera cult did not differ substantially from that of other cults of nationalist, fasc- 
ist, or other authoritarian leaders, but the circumstances in which the Bandera cult 
existed were specific. Moreover, the long period over which the Bandera cult has 
been cultivated is not typical of the majority of such European leader cults. Following 
his assassination, the Ukrainian diaspora commemorated Bandera, not only as the 
Providnyk but also as a martyr who died for Ukraine. After the dissolution of the 
Soviet Union, the cult re-emerged in Ukraine. One of the purposes of this study is to 
explain both the continuity of the Bandera cult, and its varieties. 

The myth of a leader is related to the phenomenon of a leader cult but the two 
concepts are not synonymous. The leader myth is a story that reduces the personality 


13 Roger Eatwell, “Concept and Theory of Charismatic Leadership,” in Charisma and Fascism, ed. 
Eatwell, 13. 

14 Gentile, Mussolini as the Prototypical Charismatic Dictator, 114, 117, 119, 127. 
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that helped to legitimize the existence of Czechoslovakia. Cf. Andrea Orzoff, “The Husbandman: 
Tomas Masaryk’s Leader Cult in Interwar Czechoslovakia,” Austrian History Yearbook 39 (2008), 
121-37. 

16 For the Pilsudski cult, see Heidi Hein, Der Pilsudski-Kult und seine Bedeutung fiir den polnischen 
Staat 1926-1939 (Marburg: Verlag Herder Institut, 2002). 

17 For the cults of personality in Europe and the charismatic European leaders, see Roger Eatwell, Stein 
Ugevlik Larsen, and Anténio Costa Pinto, ed., Charisma and Fascism in Interwar Europe (London: 
Routledge 2007); Benno Ennker and Heidi Hein-Kircher, Der Fiihrer im Europa des 20. Jahrhun- 
derts (Marburg: Verlag Herder-Institut, 2010); Bernd J. Fischer, ed., Balkan Strongmen: Dictators 
and Authoritarian Rulers of South Eastern Europe (West Lafayette: Purdue UP, 2007). 
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and history of the leader to a restricted number of idealized features. It may be 
expressed by means of a hagiographic article, book, image, film, song, or other form 
of media. The myth usually depicts the leader as a national hero, a brave revolution- 
ary, the father of a nation, or a martyr. It describes the leader in a selective way, de- 
signed to meet and confirm the expectations of the “charismatic” or “enchanted” 
community. Like every myth, it mobilizes emotions and immobilizes minds. 

The leader myth belongs to the more modern species of political myths, embed- 
ded in a particular ideology. Such myths emerged alongside modern politics, in the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth century. According to Christopher Flood, there 
is a reciprocal relationship between political myths and ideologies. Ideology provides 
myths with a framework of meaning, and myths are a means of visualizing and 
manifesting ideology.'8 

For the purposes of this study, ideology is characterized as a set of ideas of au- 
thoritative principles, which provide political and cultural orientation for groups that 
suffer from temporary cultural, social or political disorientation.‘9 Ideology over- 
simplifies the complexity of the world, in order to make it an understandable and 
acceptable “reality.” It also deactivates critical and rational thought.2° For Clifford 
Geertz, “it is a loss of orientation that most directly gives rise to ideological activity, 
an inability, for lack of usable models, to comprehend the universe of civic rights and 
responsibilities in which one finds oneself located.”2! Ideologies are more persistent 
in societies that have strong needs for mobilization and legitimization, such as total- 
itarian states and fascist movements, than in those without such needs. Owing to 
their unifying, legitimizing, and mobilizing attributes, ideologies can also be under- 
stood as belief-systems that unite societies or groups, provide them with values, and 
inspire them to realize their political goals.?? 

The political myth of Stepan Bandera was initially embodied in the ideology of 
Ukrainian nationalism, which, in the 1920s, 1930s, and early 1940s, underwent a 
process of fascistization. This ideology produced a whole mythology, consisting of a 
set of various political myths, of which the Bandera myth was perhaps the most sig- 
nificant. Examples of other important political myths embedded in far-right Ukrai- 
nian nationalist ideology are the myth of the proclamation of Ukrainian statehood on 
30 June 1941 in Lviv; military myths, including the myth of the tragic but heroic 
UPA; and the myths of other OUN members and UPA insurgents such as Ievhen 
Konovalets’, Roman Shukhevych, Vasyl’ Bilas, and Dmytro Danylyshyn. Finally, it 
should be added that the Bandera myth was an important component of Soviet ide- 
ology and the ideology of Polish nationalism, each of which evaluated Bandera very 
differently from the way the Ukrainian nationalist ideology defined him. 


18 Christopher Flood, Political Myth: A Theoretical Introduction (New York: Garland Publishing. Inc., 
1996), 164; Yves Bizeul, “Theorien der politischen Mythen und Rituale,” in Politische Mythen und Rituale 
in Deutschland, Frankreich und Polen, ed. Yves Bizeul (Berlin: Duncker & Humboldt, 2000), 18. 

19 Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures (New York: Basis Books, 1973), 218-20; Bizeul, 
Theorien der politischen Mythen, 16-17. 

20 Anton Grabner-Haider, Ideologie und Religion: Interaktion und Sinnsysteme in der modernen 
Gesellschaft (Vienna: Herder, 1981), 23-31; Flood, Political Myth, 26. On this question, see also 
Hubert Schleichert, Wie man mit Fundamentalisten diskutiert, ohne den Verstand zu verlieren: 
Anleitung zum subversiven Denken (Munich: C.H. Beck, 1997). 

a1 Geertz, Interpretation of Cultures, 219. 

22 ‘Terry Eagleton, Ideology: An Introduction (New York: Verso, 1991), 43-44. 
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Abstract 


This study briefly presents the history of the radical form of Ukrainian 
nationalism, paying special attention to the geopolitical circumstances which formed 
this movement. Then, it analyzes some aspects of this phenomenon, such as its main 
ideologists, racism, antisemitism, religion, rituals, leaders, concepts of revolution, 
and the ethnic, political and mass violence conducted before, during, and after the 
Second World War. This short monograph argues that the extreme and genocidal form 
of Ukrainian nationalism did have a fascist kernel and should be considered a form 
of European or East-Central European fascism. Nevertheless, because of the specific 
cultural, social, and political Ukrainian circumstances the radical form of Ukrainian 
nationalism differed from better-known fascist movements such as German National 
Socialism or Italian Fascism, and thus it requires a careful and nuanced investigation. 
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The First World War reinforced the crisis of traditional values and made mass 
violence acommon European experience. It rearranged the political order in Europe, 
dissolving empires and leading to the foundation of new states, many of which 
were not prepared to be ruled democratically. It also left states such as Germany 
and Hungary with the feeling of having lost parts of their national territories, and 
several national communities such as the Slovaks, Croats, and Ukrainians without 
a State. These cultural, social, and political changes led to the emergence of a 
new authoritarian, ultranationalist, and militaristic movement with socialist roots, 
which was called fascism after its first promoters, the Italian Fascists. From the 
very beginning, fascism was a transnational movement. It adapted to the particular 
cultural, social, and political situations in national states and stateless national 
communities and also impacted several non-European countries. While in states 
with democratic and liberal traditions such as Great Britain, fascists became a rather 
outlandish but tolerated political group, in other states such as Italy and Germany, 
they took power and established regimes. In addition, many authoritarian regimes 
such as Antonio de Oliveira Salazar’s in Portugal, Ioannis Metaxas’s in Greece, and 
Francisco Franco’s in Spain adopted various fascist elements without becoming 
typical fascist dictatorships. 

This study analyzes how fascism affected the stateless community of Ukrainians 
in eastern Galicia and Volhynia, which between 1918 and 1939 were parts of the 
Second Polish Republic. In analyzing the radical form of Ukrainian nationalism, this 
short monograph concentrates on the Ukrainian Military Organization (Ukrains ’ka 
Viis’kova Orhanizatsiia, UVO), the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(Orhanizatsia Ukrains *kykh Natsionalistiv, OUN), and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(Ukrains’ka Povstans’ka Armiia, UPA), but it does not claim that other parts of the 
Ukrainian society were not affected by fascism. Nevertheless, because Soviet policies 
prevented dissemination of fascism in the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, the 
majority of all Ukrainians were not exposed to fascist ideology, and knew fascism 
only as a demonized and distorted notion from Soviet propaganda. On the other hand, 
Ukrainians in Romania and Czechoslovakia, as well as the diaspora communities in 
countries such as Germany, Canada, and the United States of America, were important 
outposts of the Ukrainian revolutionary nationalism rooted in southeastern Poland. 
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In addition to exploring the impact of fascism on Ukrainian radical and 
revolutionary nationalism, this study explains the role played by mass violence in 
the ideology of Ukrainian nationalists, and discusses the ethnic and political violence 
they committed during and after the Second World War. The paper also considers 
whether— or in what sense— the radical and fascistic form of Ukrainian nationalism 
became genocidal, and whether the Ukrainian nationalists committed genocides or 
were involved in them. 

An analysis of Ukrainian nationalism in the context of fascist studies is not 
a simple undertaking. The Ukrainian nationalists were ambivalent about their 
relationship to fascism, which they generally endorsed and admired but did not 
always want to be associated with. Because of this ambiguity, the OUN is described 
in this study, depending on the context, as a “Ukrainian radical nationalist,” 
“Ukrainian nationalist,” or “fascist”? movement. This might appear confusing or 
even contradictory, but it is necessary in order to demonstrate the complexity of 
the meaning of “fascism” in the ideology of the Ukrainian nationalists, who called 
themselves “nationalists” but emphasized that they belonged to the family of 
European fascist movements and were closely related to the Italian Fascists, German 
National Socialists, British Fascists, Croatian UstaSa, and other similar movements. 

By examining Ukrainian radical nationalism in the context of fascist studies, 
this study does not argue that Ukrainian writers, historians, scientists, or politicians 
such as Taras Shevchenko, Mykhailo Hrushevs’kyi, Mykola Mikhnovs’kyi, and 
Stepan Rudnyts’kyi were fascists. Yet some of their writings are analyzed in this 
short monograph, either to discuss how the ideologists of Ukrainian nationalism 
used their ideas for their own needs or to show how these writings contributed to 
the invention of Ukrainian discourses about ethnicity, eugenics, and racism, which 
became an integral element of the ideology of the OUN and UPA. 

Radical post-1918 Ukrainian nationalism developed from the more moderate 
pre-1918 Ukrainian nationalism, which was influenced by socialist ideas and was— 
with the exception of a few writers such as Mykola Mikhnovs’kyi—not explicitly 
hostile to ethnic minorities such as Jews and Poles. Only the experience of the First 
World War, the failure to establish a state, and the reception of racist, fascist, and 
antisemitic discourses transformed this nationalism into a rather typical East Central 
European fascist movement. Pre-1918 Ukrainian nationalism, on the other hand, 
was obviously not fascist and did not regard mass violence as a means to achieve 
its political goals. 

The radical form of Ukrainian nationalism has not been investigated in the 
context of fascist studies until recently. During the Cold War, this radical and 
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revolutionary Ukrainian nationalism was presented by veterans of the movement, 
and among them historians at Western universities, as an anti-Soviet and anti-German 
“liberation movement.” Relying on accounts of these veterans and applying the 
theoretical notions of integral nationalism, historians such as John Armstrong defined 
Ukrainian nationalism as a form of “integral nationalism.” Political scientists such 
as Alexander Motyl argued that although the OUN had been strongly influenced by 
fascism, they could not have been fascist because they had no Ukrainian state in 
which to practice fascism in the manner of the Italian Fascists, the German National 
Socialists, or the Croatian UstaSa. Historians in post-communist Ukraine compared 
the OUN and its 1943-founded UPA to the nineteenth—century Polish insurgents 
or the Irish Republican Army, and argued that they resembled romantic and anti- 
imperialistic freedom fighters more than fascists.' This narrative was challenged only 
recently by scholars who contextualized Ukrainian radical and genocidal nationalism 
and viewed it from the theoretical perspective of fascist studies. By doing so, they 
illuminated the interrelation between the radical form of Ukrainian nationalism and 
transnational fascism.’ 


Fascism: Ideal Type and East Central European Specifics 


“Fascism” is one of the most intriguing but also most contested phenomena of 
twentieth-century history. To avoid misunderstandings, it should be clarified how 
the term will be used to explore the subject of this study. 

The first interpretations of fascism occurred in the 1920s and 1930s and 
were frequently authored by Marxist scholars and communists. Many of these 
interpretations lacked complexity and were more political doctrines than academic 
theories. A number of communist and Soviet thinkers applied the term “fascism” in 
the same way to the Italian Fascists as they did to various conservative, authoritarian, 
or military regimes such as the Jozef Pitsudski regime in Poland, the Antanas Smetona 
regime in Lithuania, or the Miklos Horthy authoritarian government in Hungary.* In 
Soviet discourse, all opponents of the Soviet Union including democratic countries 
such as the United States, France, West Germany, and the United Kingdom were 
called fascist.’ The first theoretical and nuanced scholarly interpretations of fascism 
were written in the 1960s by authors such as Ernst Nolte, Eugen Weber, and George 
L. Mosse. Some of these scholars began to empirically investigate various forms of 
European fascism and developed theoretical models of generic fascism that were 
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used by scholars such as Stanley Payne, Zeev Sternhell, and Renzo de Felice. Ernst 
Nolte, on the other hand, presented his own approach to fascism.* 

The early scholars of fascism concentrated on Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, 
Action Francaise, the Croatian UstaSa, and some other better-known movements 
while paying almost no attention to Ukrainian nationalism. As a consequence, the 
radical form of Ukrainian nationalism was investigated only by the anticommunist 
historian John Armstrong; historians of the Ukrainian diaspora, including veterans of 
the OUN, UPA, and Waffen-SS Galizien; and occasionally some German specialists 
on Nazi Germany or East European history, who generally followed Armstrong and 
were suspicious about transnational fascist studies, which, in their view, undermined 
the history of Nazi Germany and questioned German responsibility for the Holocaust.° 

The present theoretical understanding of fascism was to a great extent shaped 
in the 1990s by scholars such as Roger Griffin, Robert Paxton, Roger Eatwell, 
and Emilio Gentile.’ These scholars based their writings on the earlier theoretical 
models and encouraged other scholars to explore further aspects of this intriguing 
phenomenon. Recent studies combined those theoretical frameworks with 
empirical approaches to particular aspects and movements, exploring features such 
as fascist aesthetic and cultural representations,’ genocide and violence,’ fascist 
internationalism,’ fascism and religion," and racism and eugenics.'? These authors 
considerably extended scholarly understanding of fascism and uncovered aspects 
and links that had not been known earlier. 

To analyze Ukrainian nationalism in the context of fascist studies, a particular 
definition of fascism is needed. This definition will start from the concept of generic 
fascism coined by Roger Griffin, who focused on ideology and adopted a Weberian 
ideal-type methodology. In his concept of generic fascism, Griffin emphasized 
the myth, its mobilizing force, and its revolutionary, populist, and ultranationalist 
framework: “Fascism is a genus of political ideology whose mythic core in its 
various permutations is a palingenetic form of populist ultranationalism.”'’ To be 
more specific, this concept should be extended by several negations to regard as 
fascist only those movements that were entirely or in great part antidemocratic, 
anti-Marxist, antiliberal, anticonservative, authoritarian, ultranationalist, populist, 
racist, antisemitic, militarist, and which adopted the Fiihrerprinzip, practiced the 
cult of ethnic and political violence, and regarded mass violence as an extension of 
politics.'* Finally, it should be emphasized that fascist movements in East Central 
Europe such as the Hlinka Party, Usta8a, and Iron Guard developed forms of 
fascism differing from the fascism of regimes that controlled industrial, urban, and 
powerful states such as Italy or Germany. Fascism in East Central European states 
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and stateless ethnic communities came into being in different cultural, political, and 
social circumstances and was created by men and women with different cultural 
backgrounds and political expectations than those in states such as Germany or 
Italy. The Iron Guard’s ideology was manufactured around religion and mysticism. 
The Slovak Hlinka Party and Croatian UstaSa regarded themselves as “liberation 
movements” and “freedom fighters” who struggled for the independence of their 
states. Such notions and ideals did not play any significant role among the German 
National Socialists and Italian Fascists.'* 


History and Geopolitical Circumstances 


The nature of Ukrainian radical nationalism was determined by both 
European fascist discourses and the complicated history of Ukrainians, for 
whom the OUN wanted to establish a state of a fascist type. In the nineteenth 
century, “Ukrainians,” or people who began to perceive themselves as Ukrainians 
as a result of the invention of Ukrainian identity, lived in two empires. About 
80 percent of them were subjects of the Russian Empire, and about 20 percent 
resided in eastern Galicia and Bukovina, which belonged to the Habsburg Empire. 
The policy of Russification in Russian Ukraine, especially in the last three decades 
of the nineteenth century, prevented the expansion of Ukrainian nationalism in this 
territory. Many eastern Ukrainians understood Ukraine to be a region of Russia and 
themselves as a people akin to Russians. Hostility to Russia did not make sense to 
them, but it made much more sense to the small group of “nationally educated” 
Ukrainians, many of whom lived in eastern Galicia where they enjoyed the liberal 
policies of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and competed (not very successfully) with 
the Polish rulers of this province.'® 

Although Ukrainians during and after the First World War proclaimed a 
Ukrainian state in Kiev as the center of Ukraine, and another state in Lviv as the 
center of western Ukraine, they did not succeed in keeping either of them. These states 
were also not recognized by the Treaty of Versailles or by neighbouring countries, 
particularly the Second Polish Republic and the Soviet Union, which claimed the 
same territories.'’ As a result of the Treaty of Saint-Germain-en-Laye, the Treaty of 
Versailles, the Treaty of Riga, and other treaties signed after the First World War, 
about 26 million Ukrainians lived in Soviet Ukraine, about 5 million in Poland, 0.5 
million in the Czechoslovak Republic, and 0.8 million in Greater Romania.'* In the 
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interwar period Ukrainian revolutionary and extremist nationalism did not develop in 
the Soviet Union, which remained unaffected by fascism, but thrived in the territory 
of the Second Republic, which included eastern Galicia from the Habsburg Empire 
and the western part of Volhynia from the Russian Empire. Of these two regions, 
eastern Galicia was the heart of revolutionary ultranationalist activism." 

In 1920 a group of Ukrainian veterans of the First World War, disappointed 
by the geopolitical status quo, founded the Ukrainian Military Organization (UVO) 
in Prague. Some of the best known activists of this organization were Ievhen 
Konovalets’, Andrii Mel’nyk, Mykola Stsibors’kyi, Roman Sushko, and Richard 
Iaryi. Before founding the UVO, they fought against the Poles, Bolsheviks, and 
Whites in various Ukrainian armies such as the Sich Riflemen, a unit of the Ukrainian 
People’s Army (Armia Ukrains koi Narodnoi Respubliky, AUNR), which had been 
established from the soldiers of the Austro-Hungarian Army, or the Ukrainian 
Galician Army (Ukrains’ka Halyts’ka Armiia, VHA). The UVO, however, did not 
become a mass political movement, but rather a terrorist organization that financed 
itself by spying for the German Abwehr and intelligence services of other countries 
such as Lithuania, and Czechoslovakia.” 

The situation changed only in the late 1920s. At the First Congress of Ukrainian 
Nationalists, which took place from 28 January to 3 February 1929 in Vienna, the 
leadership of the UVO in cooperation with other nationalist politicians founded the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (Orhanizatsia Ukrains’kykh Natsionalistiv, 
OUN). In the course of amalgamation, the League of Ukrainian Fascists (Soiuz 
ukrains ’kykh fashystiv, SUF), inventor of the Ukrainian fascist salute “Glory to 
Ukraine!” (Slava Ukraini!), also entered the OUN, which adopted the salute and 
other fascist rituals. In addition, more and more young Ukrainians who were born 
around 1910 joined the movement. Some of their leading representatives were 
Stepan Bandera, Iaroslav Stets’ko, Stepan Lenkavs’kyi, and Roman Shukhevych. 
This younger generation, including many students, soon began controlling the 
homeland executive of the OUN. This political body determined policies in eastern 
Galicia and Volhynia but was subordinated to the leadership in exile, which was 
composed of veterans of the First World War and founders of the UVO who were 
born around 1890. The young generation was in many respects more radical than 
the older one. Although both generations had similar positive attitudes to fascism, 
racism, and antisemitism, the younger generation was more eager to use terror and 
violence. Different realms of experience and expectations caused a conflict between 
the younger and older generations and contributed to the 1940 split of the OUN into 
the OUN-B (led by Stepan Bandera) and the OUN-M (led by Andrii Mel’nyk).”! 
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During the interwar period, the center of activism of the Ukrainian nationalists 
was the Second Polish Republic. The cultural, social, and political situation in Poland, 
particularly discrimination against national minorities, pushed many Ukrainians 
into the OUN and significantly strengthened this movement. The Polish authorities 
tried to win the loyalty of Ukrainians through repression of their national aspirations 
and teaching them Polish patriotism. They dissolved many Ukrainian schools and 
transformed some into bilingual Polish-Ukrainian schools (szkoty utrakwistyczne). 
The Ukrainian language was abandoned at universities and regarded by Polish 
officials as a substandard variety of Polish, while Ukrainian culture was perceived 
by Polish nationalists as inferior to Polish culture. Ukrainians could not find jobs 
in public service, possessed less land than Poles, and generally had good reasons to 
resent the Polish state and its policies that treated the Ukrainian minority as second- 
class citizens.” 

The main task of the UVO and OUN was to liberate the “Ukrainian territories” 
and to establish a Ukrainian state. The first commandment of “The Decalogue of a 
Ukrainian Nationalist,” drafted in 1929 by the OUN member Stepan Lenkavs’kyi, 
said: “Attain a Ukrainian state or die in the struggle for it.”* To change the 
geopolitical situation and establish such a state, Ukrainians looked for partners and 
waited for war or conflict between the “occupiers” of Ukraine. The UVO and OUN 
regarded Germany as their most important ally, because no other European state 
was as interested in changing the status quo of the geopolitical order as Germany. 
Alliance with Germany and other fascist movements allowed the OUN to appear 
as a Serious political movement that could “liberate” Ukraine. Especially in the last 
years before the Second World War, the OUN won more and more supporters among 
young Ukrainians in Poland.” 

Because of the Molotov—Ribbentrop Pact, almost all Ukrainian territories 
were incorporated into Soviet Ukraine after the start of the Second World War. At 
that moment, many Ukrainian nationalists left Ukraine and went to the General 
Government, where they collaborated with the Nazis and particularly the Abwehr. 
The younger faction of the OUN, the OUN-B, worked on the “Ukrainian National 
Revolution,” which they intended to begin at the same time as Operation Barbarossa. 
The leaders of this faction decided to proclaim a Ukrainian state after the German 
attack on the Soviet Union, and hoped that the Nazis would accept it, as they had 
accepted Slovakia in March 1939 and Croatia in April 1941. The Nazi leaders, 
however, did not plan to establish a Ukrainian or any other collaborationist state 
in the territories that were released from Soviet occupation after 22 June 1941. 
Whether they were uninformed about this circumstance or simply taking chances, 
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the OUN-B proclaimed Ukrainian statehood on 30 June in Lviv, as the Lithuanian 
Activist Front (Lietuvos aktyvisty frontas, LAF) had done on 23 June 1941 in Kovno, 
where it announced the existence of a Lithuanian state.”° The Ukrainian act of state 
proclamation—which Iaroslav Stets’ko, the representative of the Providnyk Stepan 
Bandera, read at about 8 p.m. in the Prosvita hall in Lviv Market Square—resembled 
the text that had been used on 10 April 1941 by Slavko Kvaternik, the representative 
of the Poglavnik Ante Paveli¢, to announce the Independent Croatian State.’ 

Shortly after the proclamation, Stets’ko sent letters to the Italian Duce, the 
German Fiihrer, the Spanish Caudillo, and the Croatian Poglavnik. He informed them 
of the existence of the Ukrainian state and expressed a wish for close collaboration 
and a united fight for a “New Europe.’* Although the OUN-B supported the Germans 
during the pogrom in Lviv and its militia assisted the Einsatzkommandos during the 
first mass shootings, the Germans dissolved Stets’ko’s government and took him 
together with Bandera to Berlin, where they met Kazys Skirpa, the leader of the LAF.” 
The leaders of the OUN-B were confined until autumn 1944 in German prisons and 
concentration camps. They had the rank of special political prisoners (Ehrenhdftlinge 
or Sonderhdftlinge) and enjoyed privileged treatment.*° A few hundred OUN-B rank 
and file members were kept in different German camps as political prisoners.*! They 
shared to some extent the fate of the Rumanian Iron Guard, who on account of the 
conflict with Antonescu fled from Romania to Germany in early 1941. When, in late 
1942, Horia Sima, the leader of the Iron Guard, went to Italy and tried to convince 
Mussolini to proceed against Antonescu, the Iron Guard were confined in different 
German camps. Sima joined Bandera in Zellenbau, a building for Sonderhaftlinge 
in Sachsenchausen.” 

In early August 1941, shortly after the imprisonment of the OUN-B leadership, 
the Germans incorporated eastern Galicia into the General Government as Distrikt 
Galizien. A large part of other Ukrainian territories became Reichskommissariat 
Ukraine. In eastern Galicia, the Germans collaborated with less impulsive and more 
submissive individuals such as Volodomyr Kubiiovych, the head of the Ukrainian 
Central Committee (Ukrains’kyi Tsentral’nyi Komitet, UTsK). This institution 
spread German propaganda in eastern Galicia, aryanized Jewish property, and 
helped the Germans to establish the Waffen-SS Galizien division with more than 
8,000 Ukrainian soldiers, who took an oath to Hitler.** While Bandera, Stets’ko, 
and several other OUN-B members remained confined in German concentration 
camps, the Ukrainian nationalists in Ukraine participated in various ways in the 
genocide of the Jews and established the UPA, which massacred Poles.* After being 
released from Zellenbau in September 1944, Bandera, together with other Ukrainian 
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leading politicians such as Mel’nyk, Kubiiovych, and Pavlo Shandruk, agreed to 
help the Germans to mobilize Ukrainians for the fight against the Soviet Union. The 
Providnyk supported the Germans until early February 1945, when he left Berlin 
with his family and went to Vienna.*® 


Ideology 


Ideology is one of the key areas to which attention must be paid in order to 
understand how the members of a particular movement perceived themselves, 
how they imagined shaping the future of their countries, what political aims they 
wanted to accomplish, and what values they subscribed to. Because the ideology of 
Ukrainian extreme nationalism, as with every other fascist movement, is a massive 
and complex subject, this section will introduce only certain crucial aspects of the 
writings of three main Ukrainian interwar ideologists: Dmytro Dontsov, Ievhen 
Onats’kyi, and Mykola Stsibors’kyi. 


Dmytro Dontsov: Spiritual Leader of The Youth 


Dmytro Dontsov (1883-1973) was one of the most significant ideologists of 
Ukrainian radical and genocidal nationalism. He had enormous influence on the 
young generation in the OUN, the Ukrainian youth who lived in Poland, and the 
diaspora in general. Dontsov grew up in the Russian Empire. In his early years, he 
was fascinated by Marxist and social-democratic thought. In 1922, he resettled in 
Lviv and around that time became a fervent adherent of fascism. Fascism was for 
him a fanatical, powerful, and authoritarian movement, which, unlike Bolshevism, 
was based on radical nationalism and racism. Dontsov called postwar Ukrainian 
nationalism Ukrainian fascism and regarded it as one of the European fascist 
movements. He never officially joined the OUN, although the OUN leadership 
invited him several times to become the head of the OUN propaganda apparatus.*° 

In the article “Are We Fascists?” (Chy my fashysty?), published in 1923 in 
Zahrava, Dontsov explained the nature of Italian Fascism and repeated several 
times, “If this is the program of fascism, then according to me—we are fascists!” 
Yet as much as Dontsov admired fascism, he did not want to be accused of copying 
it: “Because we stay on a national platform and the fascists on an international 
one—we cannot be fascists.”** Thus, on the one hand, Dontsov claimed that 
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Ukrainian nationalism was fascist. On the other hand, he emphasized the uniqueness 
of Ukrainian nationalism and argued that it should not be regarded as part of an 
international fascism. In the early 1920s, Dontsov also rejected “fascism” as a name 
for the Ukrainian movement, because the Italians had used it already. Nevertheless, 
he approved of and was enthusiastic about fascism as a political system and was 
pleased that Italian Fascism was so similar to Ukrainian nationalism.*” 

In the early 1920s, Dontsov’s admiration for fascism was so great that he even 
claimed to find several fascist motives in the writings of the Ukrainian folkloristic 
and neoromantic poet and political activist Lesia Ukrainka (1871-1913), who can 
hardly be classified as a proto-fascist thinker. Yet after local political activists and 
intellectuals began calling Dontsov and other publicists surrounding the journal 
Zahrava “fascists” and stressing that fascism was not a genuine Ukrainian movement 
but an Italian and international one, Dontsov avoided the term “fascism,” hid his 
sympathy for it and used instead terms such as “active nationalism” (chynnyi 
natsionalizm) without, however, changing his views and attitude toward fascism. In 
1926, Dontsov published his first programmatic book. He called it Nationalism and 
included in it the program of Ukrainian fascism. By choosing the name nationalism 
instead of fascism, he avoided the accusation of disseminating an international or 
non-Ukrainian ideology.” 

In the 1930s, Dontsov became less concerned about being accused of paying 
homage to a transnational political system and began promoting fascism and 
particularly its German variant, which he frequently called Hitlerism.*! He argued 
that Nazi Germany was the first regime which would “deal with Bolsheviks in the 
Bolshevik way’” and that “those who are against fascism are working for Bolshevism 
whether they want to or not.’ 

Although Dontsov simplified and vulgarized the writings of philosophers such 
as Friedrich Nietzsche, Johann Gottlieb Fichte, and Jean-Jacques Rousseau, his 
writings were not understandable to everyone. Dontsov’s publications were addressed 
primarily to youth from high schools and universities or people who possessed some 
basic knowledge about history and philosophy. Dontsov had particular influence on 
the younger generation of the OUN that was born around 1910. He believed that he 
could create from these people a “new type of man” who would fight for Ukraine 
more fanatically and effectively than those who had failed to establish a Ukrainian 
state during and after the First World War. In order to create this “new type of 
man,” he encouraged the younger generation to break with Ukrainian traditions 
that he regarded as a cultural and political burden.“ Young Ukrainian nationalists 
read Dontsov and were inspired by him. For example, in 1935 a group of young 
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Ukrainians in Przemysl (Peremyshl’), who set up a Society of Fascist Studies 
(Tovarystvo fashyzmoznavstva), asked Dontsov in a letter to give them leadership 
and guidance. They wrote that: “Fascism is a universal phenomenon, because it is 
not a political doctrine but an entire worldview of indestructible principles based 
on religion and morality.“ 

Dontsov’s fascination with fascism and fascist leaders began with his admiration 
of Italian Fascism and Benito Mussolini, but the ideal of a fascist state and a fascist 
leader for him were Nazi Germany and Adolf Hitler. Already in 1926, Dontsov 
translated into Ukrainian and published parts of Hitler’s Mein Kampf. When 
Mussolini’s The Doctrine of Fascism (La Dottrina Del Fascismo) appeared in 1932, 
he translated and published it as well. In 1934, the library of the journal Vistnyk, 
which was edited by Dontsov, published a biography of Mussolini by Mykhailo 
Ostroverkha and a biography of Hitler by Rostyslav Iendyk, both of which began 
with Dontsov’s introductions. Both biographies popularized the idea of a fascist 
leader in a hagiographic and propagandistic language. Their authors and Dontsov 
claimed that Mussolini and Hitler were leaders due to their extraordinary features 
and the will of their nations. They implied that every nation needed a charismatic 
leader who would lead the people to a better future and help them to overcome all 
contemporary difficulties. In addition to publishing hagiographies of Mussolini and 
Hitler, Dontsov also translated and published writings of such Nazi ideologists as 
Joseph Goebbels and Alfred Rosenberg.** 

Avery fundamental concept of Dontsov’s works was “amorality” (amoral nist’). 
Dontsov declared that amoral nist’ is good as long as it helps Ukrainians to obtain 
a Ukrainian state. This concept reversed the “common” and “universal” system 
of values and morality. It justified all kinds of crimes and violence as long as they 
were conducted for the good of the nation, or in order to obtain a state. He argued 
that only fanaticism and amoral fighting could change history and the unfavorable 
status quo of not having a state.*’ 


Ievhen Onats’kyi: The Rome Representative 


Ievhen Onats’kyi, another important Ukrainian radical ideologist, was the OUN 
representative in Rome.* Onats’kyi published articles about fascism in the late 1920s 
and early 1930s in the official OUN journal Rozbudova Natsii. At the outset, not all 
OUN members agreed with Onats’kyi’s pro-fascist position, and he himself needed 
some time to realize that one could reconcile Ukrainian nationalism with fascism. 
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One of his opponents, professor Oleksander Mytsiuk, believed that Ukrainians could 
not adopt fascism because it was a genuine Italian political system.” 

In an article from March 1928, Onats’kyi argued that Italian Fascism and 
Ukrainian nationalism had in common their radical nationalist nature, but they were 
not the same because Italian Fascism had a state in which it could exist and thrive, 
while Ukrainian nationalism did not. “Fascism is the nationalism of a nation state,” 
Onats’kyi explained, indicating that Ukrainian nationalism could become fascism 
only if the Ukrainian nationalists established a state.*° 

Nevertheless, in the course of discussing the subject with Mytsiuk and his own 
reflections, Onats’kyi changed his understanding of fascism. In the article “We and 
Fascism” published in December 1929, he ceased emphasizing that fascism was 
a political system that could exist only in a state and pointed out its uniting and 
revolutionary features. He implied that fascism, or a group of “heroic fascists,” 
could help a people to overcome a national crisis and make their country great and 
powerful like Italy: 


Fascism—means first of all unity. This is its first and main meaning and it 
is indicated by the etymology of the word “fascism,” which is derived from 
“fascio”—bundle, bunch. 


At this point in time, when a country descended into chaos, when political and 
national enmity began reaching its peak, when all acquainted with the Russian 
and Ukrainian revolution became frightened due to the inevitable catastrophe 
... at exactly that time a group of people emerged and called for unity in order 
to rebuild the “Great Italy.”*! 


According to Onats’kyi, a fascist revolution, which he understood as the 
rebuilding of the great past, could also have happened somewhere else, for example 
in Russia or Ukraine.” 

Onats’kyi, like Dontsov, claimed that “Italian Fascism and Ukrainian 
nationalism relied on the youth.’** Youth was for him the most active, idealistic, 
and valuable element of society: “And therefore fascism—is pure activity, it is—the 
youth, armed with faith and idea, sure of themselves and their victory over the low- 
principled, materialistic, and egoistic enemy.” 

Using the example of Mussolini, the OUN representative in Rome also 
emphasized the role of the fascist leader and familiarized Ukrainians with the 
Fuhrerprinzip: 


Fascism is Mussolini. Nowhere else among the idealistic movement is the 
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anthropomorphic necessity as essential as in fascism. Everything of it is almost 
the result of the personal activity of Benito Mussolini. Only due to him did 
fascism acquire its particular shape. The fascists of the first times consisted 
first of all of diverse political remainders, defectors from diverse parties and 
organizations, and of people who never belonged to a political party. It was 
necessary to unite and inspire them with one idea and one will. 


Mussolini was in the beginning the dictator of a small bunch of his political 
friends and supporters, then of the party and then of the whole of Italy. 


Onats’kyi’s description of the leader was abstract enough to explain to 
Ukrainians that the leader of a fascist movement could exist not only in Italy, but 
everywhere, and especially in “countries in crisis” needing to go through a revolution: 


The national dictator is truly the representative of energy and the lively vitality 
of the nation. The crisis helps him to emerge and to present his potentials and 
his strengths but he makes himself noticeable only because the society and 
the very nation strive after order and life. 


The man of dictatorship, the man of the crisis is first of all determined by 
character, will, and nothing else than character singles him out from ordinary 
ambitious men. Like an ambitious man without the necessary intellect, so an 
intelligent person without a strong character will not elevate to the role of 
leader [providnyk]. 


He realizes very soon that his own interests and the nation’s interests melt 
together and become one. He cannot compromise them [the nation’s interests] 
in any way. Therefore the nation looks to him with trust and hope. He loves 
favorites. Further, he loves the brave and it does not matter to him whether 
somebody breaks the law or not. A dictator becomes a hero, an object of cult 
and emulation.” 


Toward the end of his article, Onats’kyi came to the conclusion: “We, the 
representatives of a hitherto defeated nation, see in fascism, in particular in its first 
stateless phase—another example to follow—the example of idealism. And we 
cannot be content with the enforced ‘fate’ [of not being independent] and need to 
overcome it. And we will overcome!” 

Onats’kyi, like Dontsov, did not insist on using the term “fascism,” but argued 
that “Ukrainian nationalism” was a form of fascism for people without a state. He 
wrote that Ukrainians would not steal the name of “fascism” from the Italians and 
that it would be “Ukrainian nationalism” that would unite Ukrainians and fulfill a 
similar function to that of fascism in Italy.* In a brief to Iaroslav Pelenskyi from 20 
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January 1930, he wrote that “we sympathize with the fascist ideology and share in 
many points its sociopolitical program,” but we should not boast about being fascists 
because we would thereby “arm everyone and everything against us.” 


Mykola Stsibors’kyi: The Author of Natsiokratiia 


The prominent OUN member Mykola Stsibors’kyi invented in two documents—a 
treatise from 1935 and a draft of a constitution from 1939—a political system called 
natsiokratiia or the “dictatorship of the nation.’ Stsibors’kyi’s writings were 
especially interesting because they explained in detail how the OUN would rule its 
state and also briefly how the OUN would create it. Stsibors’kyi’s attitude to fascism 
was typical of the Ukrainian nationalists. On the one hand, he rejected the idea of 
sympathizing with fascism, and, on the other, he invented a political system that is 
best described as a Ukrainian form of fascism. Stsibors’kyi criticized Onats’kyi and 
other Ukrainian ideologists for using the term “fascism” and being optimistic about 
this international phenomenon. He argued that the “dictatorship of a nation” was 
“neither fascist nor national-socialist,” but a genuine Ukrainian system. Similarly, 
he emphasized that the Ukrainian nationalists should never give up the ethnic and 
national foundations of their ideology and should always present themselves as a 
movement that was not dependent on or related to other fascist movements.*! Yet 
more important than these conceptual and linguistic reservations was the fact that 
Stsibors’kyi admired fascism as a political system, and invented his own political 
system which was imbued with fascist values, cultural norms, and aesthetics. 

For Stsibors’kyi, fascism was the highest stage of political progress: “Fascism 
came and tore out from democracy’s hands the handicapped ideal of the nation 
and raised it to an unprecedented level placing in its vital achievements its ardent 
splendor and pathos of youthful creativity.”® In addition, he claimed that those 
nations that turned their backs to fascism and concentrated on their own matters 
would never have “real peace and freedom.’ His actual objections to fascism were 
very limited. The most important one was that the “cult of a certain “police state’” 
could stop the development of society and individuality or “impede the process of 
creative individuality of its citizens.’ 

Thus, it is not surprising that Stsibors’kyi perceived the similarity between the 
OUN and the Italian and other fascist movements as very disturbing. He argued that 
only enemies equated Ukrainian nationalism with fascism and pointed out that the 
Ukrainian nationalists were “unique and independent.’ One of the main purposes of 
inventing natsiokratiia was to have a political system that would be fascist in content 
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but national on the surface. Natsiokratiia was written to improve the image of the 
OUN and convince Ukrainians that the OUN and Ukrainian extreme nationalism 
were genuine Ukrainian phenomena that deserved to be supported by every patriotic 
Ukrainian. Stsibors’kyi argued that the OUN, unlike other Ukrainian parties and 
movements, did not copy foreign patterns but made its own nationalist politics. 
Stsibors’kyi divided his treatise from 1935 into six chapters: democracy, 
socialism, communism, fascism, dictatorship, and the last and most extensive one 
on natsiokratiia. He was skeptical about democracy and socialism and presented 
communism as the worst possible political system of all. He criticized democracy for 
the “cult of intellect” and communism and socialism for “materialism.” In contrast, he 
highly praised fascism and dictatorship, claiming that fascism focused on the nation: 


Fascism concentrates all its idealism and voluntarism on one center: the very 
nation. The nation is its greatest value to which everything else is subordinated. 
Counter to democracy, which has the tendency to regard the nation as a 
mechanical set of a certain number of individuals, bound together first of all 
by real interests, fascism regards the nation as the highest historical, spiritual, 
traditional and real community, within which occur the processes of existence 
and creativity of entire generations—the dead, living, and so far unborn—all 
are inseparably bound together.’ 


Similarly, discussing corporatism and the economic system in a democratic 
versus a fascist state, Stsibors’kyi disapproved of democracy and praised fascism: 


Democracy established parliamentarianism because it accepted that a person 
has its rights and virtues from the moment of birth. Democracy regarded it as its 
self-purpose. But fascism did not. It regarded the nation-state [natsiuderzhavu]| 
as the central point of its ideology and subordinated to it the whole society 
and individual people. Fascism does not deny virtues to a person although it 
establishes the attitude of a person to the state not on “inherent human rights” 
[as democracy does] but first of all on the obligation toward the nation-state. 
Democracy uttered the slogans: “freedom, equality, fraternity.” Fascism 
opposed them with its own slogans: “obligation, hierarchy, discipline.”® 


Unlike Onats’kyi, Stsibors’kyi did not hesitate over the question of whether 
fascism could exist only in states. He claimed that it could also be useful for nations 
without them: 


The achievement of fascism-nationalism is that it evokes the primary instinct 
of the nation, fortifies its ideas and activates its creative potentials not only 
for its own nation but also others, first of all the oppressed nations. For the 
latter the creative spiritual strength of fascism and its struggle for the vital 
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ideals of a nation should be an unforgettable “memento” and the sign of their 
own feelings and deeds. 


Natsiokratiia was supposed to become the political system of a Ukrainian 
state, which would be established in the course of a “national revolution.” On the 
one hand, Stsibors’kyi presented natsiokratiia as if it would have grown up from 
Ukrainian traditions and been deeply rooted in the Ukrainian people.” On the other 
hand, he reminded readers several times that Ukrainian nationalism was one of the 
“newer nationalistic movements” that belonged to the family of European fascist 
movements. All of those movements, according to Stsibors’kyi, regarded the nation 
as the highest value and “equate the state with the nation as an organic form of 
existence.” Ukrainian nationalism “understands the nation not as a mechanical set 
of people bound only by common territory, language and material interests, but as 
the highest form of human co-existence.” 

Fascism and nationalism were interwoven not only because they placed 
the nation in the center of their interests, but also because they were both related 
through fanaticism: “fascism itself is first of all nationalism—the love of one’s 
own motherland and patriotic feeling brought to the level of self-sacrifice and the 
cult of the sacrificing fanaticism.” This system of ideas, however, could not exist 
without the truth: “The power of nationalism is related to the fanatical belief in its 
own truth.”? In general, the basic assumptions of natsiokratiia were very modest 
and even simplistic. Stsibors’kyi explained that “nationalism builds its ideology 
on maximalism, healthy egoism, love for its own, intolerance of the alien ...”% 
and emphasized “Good is everything that is good for the well-being, power and 
development of my nation, bad is everything, that weakens its power and growth ...”® 

Although Stsibors’kyi did not point this out, his discussion of fascism and the 
Ukrainian nation were very much determined by the fact that Ukrainians did not 
succeed in establishing a state after the First World War, were discriminated against 
in Poland, and, after a period of relatively liberal national policies in the 1920s, 
suffered from famine and terror in the Ukrainian SSR. In this sense, Stsibors’kyi’s 
radical speculations were related to the wish for a Ukrainian state that would protect 
the rights of Ukrainians against their neighbors.” 

Similarly to other European fascist and ultranationalist ideologists, Stsibors’kyi 
introduced the category of “race” while discussing the “transformation of races” 
into “new ethnic collectives.”” He also borrowed some ideological notions from 
German imperialist nationalism: “Ukrainian nationalism understands its own nation 
as the highest, completely perfect and real value, and worships the slogan: Nation 
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above all! The nationalists want to see the Ukrainian Nation great, mighty, powerful 
and content.””* 

He regarded all parties and organizations that did not agree with the slogan 
“Ukraine above all” as unacceptable and treacherous. To him, the communists were 
the agents of the Soviet Union, while the Ukrainian National Democratic Alliance 
(Ukrains ’ke natsional ’no-demokratychne ob ’iednannia, UNDO) were the agents of 
Poland.” He also demanded that all people should not serve parties, but the nation 
and the state: ““State—this is not only an organized community of purpose; it is first 
of all, the holiest nation that obliges every citizen to serve, to sacrifice and to high 
spiritual passion.” 

Stsibors’kyi’s most furious hostility was directed against the weak elements 
of the nation and internal enemies of the state. He argued that “nationalism denies” 
the “right to exist” to “unsolicited elements” such as “social predators, social idlers, 
vermin, and political ‘chieftains.’’’*' Moreover, he demanded confiscation of the 
land and property of all non-Ukrainians and forbid them to buy back their land and 
property.” The national masses would both profit from these reforms and become 
an indispensable part of the new regime: “We call natsiokratiia the regime of the 
nation in its own state which is implemented by all socio-beneficial strata, united— 
according to their socio-productive functions—in the representative organs of the 
state government.”® 

The right moment for implementing natsiokratiia would be after the OUN, in the 
course of a “national revolution,” would take power and establish an “independent, 
united State.” The “national revolution” would be started by the “armed fight against 
occupiers” and would be “difficult, bloody and cruel.” With the help of the masses, 
the revolutionaries would introduce a “national dictatorship” and perform the 
ultranationalist “rebirth of the society.’’** Stsibors’kyi wrote that opponents would 
label the new rulers and their “national dictatorship” as fascist and would claim that 
““fascists’ want to ‘enslave’ the nation.’” They would do this because they would 
know that “national dictatorship is the sign of their infamous death.”* 

The ruling organ in the natsiokratiia state would be the Derzhavna Rada, a kind 
of parliament. The representatives elected to this institution would be Ukrainians 
who belonged to the only legal party, the OUN. Thus the parliament would represent 
only Ukrainian nationalists of different social classes and occupations.* The state 
would be ruled by the Vozhd’ Natsii, the Leader of the Nation, who would be the 
“greatest of the great sons of the nation who due to the general trust of the nation and 
to his internal features will hold in his hand the power of the state.” All political and 
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government institutions, such as the Derzhavna Rada and the Derzhavni Sekretari 
(council of ministers), would be subordinated to the Vozhd’ Natsii.*’ 

A draft of a constitution prepared for a Ukrainian state at the request of Mel’nyk 
in 1939 was much shorter than the treatise from 1935, but did not differ substantially 
from the earlier document. Stsibors’kyi called the future Ukrainian leader the “Head 
of the State—The Leader of the Nation [Holova Derzhavy—Vozhd’ Natsii]|” and, 
as in 1935, made it clear that all political groups, organizations, or parties with the 
exception of the OUN would be forbidden.** 


Leaders 


Until 1945 the OUN had three leaders: Ievhen Konovalets’, Andrii Mel’nyk, 
and Stepan Bandera. All of them claimed to be the leaders of all Ukrainian people 
and sought to become the leaders of a Ukrainian state, which they wanted to establish 
with the help of the Ukrainian masses. Due to the specific geopolitical circumstances, 
the Ukrainian leaders acted differently from fascist leaders such as Mussolini, Hitler, 
and even Paveli¢ after he obtained a state in 1941. 

Ievhen Konovalets’ was born on 14 June 1891 in the village of Zashkiv in 
eastern Galicia. He studied law at Lviv University before the First World War. In 
1914 he was mobilized for the Austrian army, but was taken as a prisoner of war by 
the Russian army a year later. In November 1917, he fled to Kiev and fought in the 
Sich Riflemen until December 1919, when he was again taken prisoner and detained 
in a Polish POW camp in Lutsk. In 1920 Konovalets’ moved to Czechoslovakia, 
where he and other veterans founded the UVO. He returned to the Second Polish 
Republic in 1921, but left in late 1922 and subsequently lived in Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. Konovalets’ was a convinced supporter of terrorist 
acts, which he tried to promote and sell to the Ukrainian diaspora as the continuation 
of the “liberation struggle.” He enjoyed authority among young and old radical 
nationalists, who in a leaflet from 1934 called him the “leader of the Ukrainian 
nation and the national revolution,” but non-nationalist Ukrainians did not perceive 
him as their leader. Konovalets’ maintained relations with many fascist European 
politicians. After a meeting with Hitler in 1933, according to Karol Griinberg and 
Bolestaw Sprengel, he appealed to Ukrainians to support Hitler’s politics in the 
East. The first leader of the UVO and OUN was assassinated on 23 May 1938 
in Rotterdam by the NKVD agent Pavel Sudoplatov. His loss was mourned by 
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Ukrainian nationalists in Poland and Ukrainian communities in several European 
and non-European countries. Some of these communities erected artificial coffins, 
which were watched during the mourning commemorations by young nationalists 
dressed in folk costumes and uniforms.” 

Andrii Mel’nyk, Konovalets’ brother-in-law, was born on 12 December 1890 
in the village of Volia Iakubova. He studied at the Vienna University of Natural 
Resources. Shortly after the outbreak of the First World War, Mel’nyk enlisted in 
the Austrian army. In 1916 he was arrested by Russians, and, like Konovalets’, 
later fought in the Sich Riflemen. After the war, he stayed in the Second Republic. 
Although Mel’nyk was a UVO commandant, he did not engage in terrorist policies. 
He worked for the head of the Greek Catholic Church, Andrii Sheptyts’kyi, as the 
manager of his estates and was also the leader of the Catholic Action of Ukrainian 
Youth (Katolyts’ka aktsiia ukrains’koi molodi, KAUM). After Konovalets’ 
assassination, the OUN émigrés elected Mel’nyk as the new OUN leader against 
the will of the younger generation, which preferred Bandera but who at that time 
was in jail. Mel’nyk took an oath on 11 October 1938 in Vienna, but the title of 
Vozhd’ was officially bestowed on him only at the Second General Congress of the 
OUN in Rome in August 1939. He did not hide his fascination with fascism and 
admiration for fascist Germany and Italy. In a letter to Ribbentrop from 2 May 1938, 
Mel’nyk claimed that the OUN was “ideologically akin to similar movements in 
Europe, especially to National Socialism in Germany and Fascism in Italy.” After 
the beginning of the Second World War, the younger generation rejected him as the 
OUN leader and joined the faction under the leadership of Bandera. Unlike Bandera, 
Mel’nyk was not arrested in July 1941. He collaborated with the Germans until his 
arrest in early 1944, and then again after being released in September 1944. In the last 
months of the Second World War, he prolonged his collaboration with the Germans 
as a member of the Ukrainian National Committee (Ukrains ’kyi Natsional ’nyi 
Komitet, UNK), which had been established in late 1944 to mobilize Ukrainians 
to fight against the Soviet Union. After the war, Mel’nyk lived in Luxembourg and 
West Germany, dying on | November 1964.°! 

Stepan Bandera was almost twenty years younger than Konovalets’ and Mel’nyk. 
He was born on | January 1909 in the eastern Galician village of Staryi Uhryniv, 
and experienced the First World War as a boy. Bandera attended a Ukrainian high 
school in Stryi and began his studies at the Agricultural and Forestry Department of 
the Lviv Polytechnic, but never finished them on account of his terrorist and political 
activities. In 1931, Bandera became the director of the propaganda apparatus of the 
homeland executive. In 1932, he became the deputy leader of the national executive, 
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and in 1933 its leader, a position that he retained until his arrest on 15 June 1934. 
During this period, the OUN killed more and more Ukrainians who were accused 
of treason, and performed several assassinations of Polish and Russian politicians. 
Bandera was a devoted revolutionary and fanatical ultranationalist; he became the 
symbol of his generation. During the two trials against the OUN in Warsaw and 
Lviv in 1935 and 1936, the younger generation celebrated him as their Providnyk. 
After escaping from prison in early September 1939, Bandera became the leader 
of the young OUN faction, whose members were known as Banderites, and who 
attempted to establish a Ukrainian state and make Bandera the leader of this state.” 
Nevertheless, after the proclamation in Lviv on 30 June 1941, the Germans 
confined Bandera and took him to Berlin. They detained and kept Bandera as a 
special political prisoner in Berlin and Sachsenhausen until September 1944, when 
he, Mel’nyk, and several other Ukrainian politicians agreed to work for the UNK 
and to mobilize Ukrainians for war against the Red Army. After the war, Bandera 
lived in West Germany, collaborated with the American, British, and West German 
intelligence services, and stayed in contact with Francisco Franco, who invited 
him to resettle in Spain. The KGB assassinated Bandera in Munich on 15 October 
1959. In the course of various political processes occurring during and after his life, 
Bandera became the most important symbol of Ukrainian nationalism. During the 
Cold War, he was commemorated by several communities of the Ukrainian diaspora 
in the Western bloc. After the collapse of the Soviet Union, his cult reemerged in 
western Ukraine.” 
The Ukrainian language has two words for leader: Providnyk and Vozhd’. 
The latter also exists in Russian, and was used by Lenin and Stalin. In the 1920s 
and 1930s, Vozhd’ had a more totalitarian meaning than Providnyk and was a more 
appropriate translation of Duce or Fiihrer. The term Vozhd’ appeared in central 
documents such as Stsibors’kyi’s Natsiokratia. Providnyk meant at that time the 
leader of the entire organization, the leader of the homeland executive, or the leader 
of a combat unit. Konovalets’ was called Vozhd’ or Providnyk, depending on the 
context. In 1933-34, Bandera, as the leader of the homeland executive, was called 
Providnyk. At the Second General Congress of the OUN in Rome in August 1939, 
the title of Vozhd’ was bestowed on Mel’nyk. In order to distinguish themselves 
from the OUN-M, Banderites referred to their leader as the Providnyk. Nevertheless, 
during the “Ukrainian National Revolution” that began on the same day as Operation 
Barbarossa, some sectors of the OUN-B, unaware of the policies of the OUN-B 
leadership, also referred to Bandera as Vozhd’. After the war, the term Providnyk 
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became more popular than Vozhd’ and was used more frequently by people who 
commemorated Konovalets’, Mel’nyk, and Bandera. 


Racism 


Racism in the context of Ukrainian radical nationalism was related to the 
idea of independence (samostiinist’). Ukrainian racist thinkers argued that Ukraine 
should become an independent state, because it was inhabited by a particular race 
that needed an independent nation state to develop all of its features. Although 
racism began playing a central role in Ukrainian nationalist discourses only in the 
1930s, it had already become an integral part of Ukrainian modern nationalism 
by the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The reception of racism and 
eugenics in Ukraine began long before the Ukrainian nationalists radicalized and 
began to perceive themselves as fascists. The first Ukrainian scholars and thinkers 
who adopted some elements of the European discourses about racism and eugenics 
were neither radical nationalists nor fascists, but their writings were later read by 
Ukrainian fascists who adapted them to their own needs, frequently without studying 
the academic context and intentions of the authors. 

Mykhailo Hrushevs’kyi (1866—1934)—the most popular Ukrainian 
historian and author of the voluminous History of Ukraine-Rus’—seemed not to 
have directly inspired the OUN and UPA, but his writings are worth mentioning 
because of his intellectual impact on Ukrainian thinkers and politicians such as 
Mykola Mikhnovs’kyi (1873-1924) and Stepan Rudnyts’kyi (1887-1937). Both 
Mikhnovs’kyi and Rudnyts’kyi were extensively read by the OUN and UPA and 
substantially shaped their worldview and ideology. 

While studying the early history of the Ukrainians, Hrushevs’kyi began looking 
for the origins of the Ukrainian nation among ancient peoples. He thereby attributed 
to his contemporary fellow Ukrainians certain features that he claimed to have 
deduced from their “ancient ancestors.”*' He argued that “the Slavs of today are 
predominantly short-headed” but racially not monolithic. While analyzing ancient 
and medieval descriptions of people living at that time in the Ukrainian territories, 
he pondered the ideal type of the historical Ukrainian and wrote that Ukrainians 
were “blond-haired, ruddy-skinned, and tall” and “very dirty” people.* 

Mykola Mikhnovs’kyi was not a historian, but a politician based in Russian 
Ukraine. In his writings, he combined racism with national interpretations of 
Ukrainian history and anti-Russian, anti-Polish, and anti-Jewish discourses on 
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oppression and exploitation of the Ukrainian people. After the First World War, his 
publications inspired many young Ukrainian nationalists who endorsed fascism. 
In 1904, Mikhnovs’kyi presented some points of his political program in the “Ten 
Commandments of the UNP” for the Ukrainian National Party (Ukrains ’ka Narodna 
Partia, UNP). In the third commandment, he claimed “Ukraine for Ukrainians!” 
and in the tenth, “Do not marry a foreign woman because your children will be your 
enemies ...”°° He also demanded the territory “from the Carpathian Mountains to 
the Caucasus” for a Ukrainian state without “Russians, Poles, Magyars, Romanians, 
and Jews ... as long as they rule over us and exploit us.””*’ Stepan Bandera and other 
Ukrainian radical nationalists studied Mikhnovs’kyi’s writings in their youth, and 
Stepan Lenkavs’kyi even invented his own commandments and called them the 
“Ten Commandments of a Ukrainian Nationalist.’ 

Amore modern and space-oriented form of racism was shaped by the geographer 
Stepan Rudnyts’kyi (1887-1937), who worked together with Hrushevs’kyi on the 
concept of the origins of the Ukrainian nation.” Rudnyts’kyi provided Hrushevs’kyi’s 
historical concept with the essential component of space: he defined the “natural 
territory” or “living space” of the Ukrainian nation and argued that “race” was, after 
“national territory,” the second most important feature of the Ukrainian nation.! 

Rudnyts’kyi claimed that the “Ukrainian race is beautiful” and that the 
Ukrainians possessed some important features, such as the “ability to live and struggle 
for the existence of a particular race.” “The Ukrainian race,” Rudnyts’kyi continued, 
“is very valuable. Tall height (Ukrainians belong to the tallest nations in Europe and 
the earth) and a huge chest circumference (perhaps the biggest in Europe) while 
being slender and agile make a Ukrainian very suitable for all physical work.”!”! 

The point of departure for this nationalist Ukrainian geographer and geopolitical 
thinker was the belief that “the good and wealth of nations depends much more on 
biological than on economic factors.” For him, it was first of all race and biological 
predispositions and not the economic or cultural, social, and political circumstances 
that determined the well-being of a group. He claimed that race and “national 
biology” should enjoy absolute priority in the politics of a nation, because they 
would help to increase the number and strength of its people. Similarly, Rudnyts’kyi 
also admired and adopted eugenics, a very popular theory and science at that time, 
which claimed to analyze and be able to improve the genetic quality of the human 
population.'” 

Rudnyts’kyi divided mankind into races and races into nations, believing that 
a “national struggle and racial struggle [borot’ba natsional’na i borot’ba rasova|” 
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would free occupied nations and make them independent.'® He understood such a 
free and independent nation in racist terms and defined it as: 


A large community of people, the shape of whose bodies is similar to that of 
each other, but different from those of other nations, [who] have their own 
independent and dissimilar mother language, which differs from other ones, 
their own native customs and rites, their own native history, common feeling 
of good and bad moments that they experienced together ... and what is most 
important, have somewhere to live, that is, they inhabit a big and rich piece 
of the surface of the earth.!! 


For Rudnyts’kyi, therefore, race was the factor that made nations with similar 
languages and cultures dissimilar. This notion began to play a crucial role in the 
worldview of the Ukrainian nationalists. After centuries of co-existence with Poles 
in the western parts of Ukraine and with Russians in the eastern parts, the Ukrainian 
culture and language were extensively influenced by the Polish and Russian culture 
and language. Mixed marriages were common both among Poles and Ukrainians and 
among Ukrainians and Russians. Similarly, celebrations of rituals of other religious 
or ethnic groups were not unusual. Although the majority of Ukrainians, Poles, and 
Russians perceived this as the ordinary way of life, Rudnyts’kyi considered it to be 
a problem for creating a Ukrainian state. Thus, race was for him the solution to this 
problem. It could help the Ukrainians to distinguish themselves from their Polish, 
Russian, Jewish, and other neighbors and spouses and to identify the foes of their 
racial nation: 


As the soul of one man differs from the soul of another one, so the soul of one 
nation is different from another nation’s. It is difficult for a Russian [moskal’] 
or a Pole to understand a Ukrainian not only because their languages are 
different but also because the souls of their nations are different. A Ukrainian 
looks differently at the world, freedom and fate than a Russian [moskal’] or 
a Pole does. Therefore it is very difficult for one nation to live in peace with 
another one. Neighbouring nations have never lived together in peace. On the 
contrary, just like the races so the nations wage fervent wars.! 


Similarly to Stsibors’kyi, Rudnyts’kyi’s main concern was the lack of a state 
in which the Ukrainians would not be treated as second-class citizens and could 
decide policies on their own. Yet he did not regard this as a question of international 
politics, national education, or the process of “inventing a nation,” but addressed it 
by means of eugenics, racism, and Lebensraum theories. He argued that “nations 
are products of nature just like animals and plants.” 
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Rudnyts’kyi’s attitude to the Jews and their coexistence with Ukrainians was 
complex. On the one hand, he stated that Ukrainian peasants, whom he highly 
prized for their racial features, were not correct if they believed that “intermingling 
with Jews is a crime.” On the other, he condemned marriages with Jews from an 
academic point of view: 


But all neutral ethnologists, racial theoreticians and eulogists are in agreement 
and emphasize that the combination of Aryan nations with Jews is bad for both 
sides ... Jews are physically absolutely weaker than Ukrainians ... In addition 
to that one also has to mention that the Jewish race is weak but surprisingly 
firm and that the Jewish admixture appears very noticeably to the third, fourth 
and even further generations with all its bad physical consequences.'”’ 


In contradiction to marrying Jews, Rudnyts’kyi understood intermingling with 
“Aryan races” as beneficial for the Ukrainians: “Intermingling with racially more 
worthy nations (Scandinavians, Anglo-Saxons, Germans and other Slavs of Adriatic 
race [slav "iany adryis’koi rasy| are very rare among our intelligentsia. Pity! The 
profit from this would be enormous.”!° 

This kind of racism extensively impacted the ideology and policies of the OUN 
and later the UPA, whose members and soldiers read Mikhnovskyi’s and Rudnytskyi’s 
writings and adapted their content to their own needs. It also significantly influenced 
the mass violence conducted by Ukrainian nationalists before, during, and after the 
Second World War. OUN member Mykola Sukhovers’kyi, who lived in Chernivtsi, 
recalled in his memoirs that the student fraternity Zaporozhe forbade its members to 
marry “an alien girl—a non-Ukrainian” after reading Mikhnovs’kyi’s Decalogue.'” 
At the Second Great Congress of Ukrainian Nationalists in March—April 1941, 
the OUN-B wanted to have a strong and healthy race in the state that it planned to 
establish: “The OUN struggles for a systematic organization of the national health 
by the Ukrainian state authority, and the growth and strength of the Ukrainian 
race.””!!° In 1944, in reference to the writing of “Professor Dr. St. Rudnyts’kyi,” 
the authors of the brochure “The Nation as a Species” came to the conclusion that 
a mixed marriage was a crime that should be punished: “The Ukrainian nation is 
against mixed marriage and regards it as a crime ... The substance of our families 
must be Ukrainian (father, mother, and children). The family is the most important 
organic unity, the highest cell of the national collective, and thus we have to keep 
it purely Ukrainian.”''' During the ethnic cleansing of the Poles in 1943 and 1944, 
the UPA leadership demanded that Ukrainians in mixed marriages kill their spouses 
and children.'" 
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Antisemitism 


Ukrainian nationalists combined a modern, racialized concept of antisemitism 
with older “traditional” Ukrainian antisemitism, which was based on religion and 
pre-modern economic, social, and political circumstances. The racist antisemitism 
impacted Ukrainian nationalism in the late 1920s through the 1930s and was 
received to a great extent from the ideology of the German National Socialists. The 
“traditional” Ukrainian antisemitism was less aggressive but very deeply rooted 
in Ukrainian national culture, including the national literature. The Ukrainian 
national poet and writer Taras Shevchenko (1814—1861) portrayed Jews in his poem 
“Haidamaky” as the agents of Polish landowners and the brigands who killed Jews as 
national heroes.'!? This was not an exception, but rather a common understanding of 
the relationship between Jews and Ukrainians, which was familiar to most members 
of the UVO, OUN, and UPA. In their publications, they portrayed the Jews as agents 
of the Polish landlords and supporters of Polish and Russian nationalism in Ukraine.'4 

Between 1918 and 1921, 50,000 to 60,000 Jews were killed in numerous 
pogroms in central and eastern Ukraine by the troops of the Ukrainian People’s 
Republic, the Russian White Army, anarchist peasant bands, and local Ukrainians. ''> 
Although pogroms did not take place in western Ukraine, their aftermath radicalized 
the attitude of the Ukrainian nationalists toward the Jews and made antisemitism into 
one of the most significant rudiments of Ukrainian nationalism. This radicalization 
was set into motion by the verdict of not guilty in the trial of Sholom Schwartzbard, 
who had murdered Symon Petliura in Paris on 25 May 1926. At the trial in Paris, 
Schwarzbard argued that he killed Petliura to avenge the pogroms that Petliura’s army 
had conducted. The outcome of this process enraged many Ukrainian nationalists, 
who had turned Petliura into an important symbol of Ukrainian nationalism, 
notwithstanding the fact that Petliura had not been a supporter of radical nationalism 
and was previously disliked by them. In addition, they argued that Schwartzbard 
worked for the NK VD, although no evidence was found for this claim."!* 

Although Dontsov and some other ideologists of Ukrainian fascism believed 
that Russians were a more serious and dangerous enemy of Ukrainians than the Jews, 
they understood the Jews as pillars and agents of Russia and the Soviet Union. In 
reaction to the Petliura trial, Dontsov claimed that after solving the problem with 
Russian imperialism, the Ukrainians should deal with the Jewish question: 


This murder is an act of revenge by an agent of Russian imperialism against 
a person who became a symbol of the national struggle against Russian 
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oppression. It does not matter that in this case a Jew became an agent of Russian 
imperialism. ... We have to and we will fight against the aspiration of Jewry to 
play the inappropriate role of lords in Ukraine. ... No other government took 
as many Jews into its service as did the Bolsheviks, and one might expect that 
like Pilate the Russians will wash their hands and say to the oppressed nations, 
“The Jew is guilty of everything.” 


Jews are guilty, terribly guilty, because they helped consolidate Russian rule 
in Ukraine, but “the Jew is not guilty of everything.” Russian imperialism is 
guilty of everything. Only when Russia falls in Ukraine will we be able to 
settle the Jewish question in our country in a way that suits the interest of the 
Ukrainian people.!"” 


In terms of antisemitism, Mykola Stsibors’kyi was an exception among 
the ideologists of Ukrainian fascism. Because of his relationship with a Jewish 
woman, he began to adopt antisemitism only in the late 1930s under pressure from 
other nationalists. This change of attitude toward Jews was well illustrated by his 
publications. In the article “Ukrainian Nationalism and Jewry,” published in 1930 
in Rozbudova Natsii, Stsibors’kyi wrote: 


... the government’s task will be to grant Jews equal status and an opportunity 
to appear in every sphere of social, cultural, and other activity. As for the fear 
that equality for Jews may harm the state, it must be kept in mind that Jews 
are not the kind of national minority in Ukraine that could have subjective 
reasons for being hostile in principle to our independence. On the contrary, 
favorable conditions for existence and involvement in the maelstrom of state 
and social life—all this will help to create in the Jewish masses a feeling not 
only of loyalty but also at a later time of conscious patriotism ...1® 


In 1934, Konovalets’ informed Stsibors’kyi that “mixed marriages with Jews” 
were unacceptable because the Jews are “foes of our rebirth.” It is not known how 
Stsibors’kyi would solve this dilemma, but in 1938 he claimed that in the future 
Ukrainian state we would have to deal with the “alien national elements (almost all 
of them hostile to us) from the urban and industrial centers.’”*”° In 1939, he wrote 
that the “large part of the Russian, Polish, and other immigrants” would be killed 
in the first stages of the revolution.’”: That same year, he denied Jews the right of 
citizenship in his draft of a constitution for a Ukrainian state.’ 

Racist antisemitism appeared in Ukrainian nationalist discourses in the late 
1920s and began to dominate in the second half of the 1930s. In the article “Jews, 
Zionism and Ukraine,” first published in 1929 in the OUN paper Rozbudova Natsii, 
Turit Mylianych discussed how to “solve the Jewish problem” in Ukraine while 
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insisting that it “must be solved.” Mylianych calculated that “more than 2 million 
Jews who are an alien and many of them even a hostile element of the Ukrainian 
national organism live in the Ukrainian territories,” stating that it “is impossible to 
calculate all those damages and obstructions that the Jews caused to our liberation 
struggle.” He characterized the Jews as the “sources of denationalization” and 
wrote that “in addition to a number of external enemies Ukraine also has an internal 
enemy—Jewry.” Finally, he could not decide how the Ukrainians should “solve the 
Jewish problem” and only asked some rhetorical questions: “Should we allow them 
further to exploit the Ukrainian national organism? Assimilate them, take them in 
the national organism, hold them, take them in, amalgamate with them? Remove 
them from Ukraine? How? Expel them? Where? It is not easy to expel two million 
people or to get rid of them altogether. Nobody needs this good, everybody is only 
happy to get rid of them.” 

The OUN ideologist Volodymyr Martynets’ was one of the most important 
Ukrainian promoters of racist antisemitism. In the brochure The Jewish Problem 
in Ukraine, published in 1938 in London, he made it clear that he admired the 
Nuremberg Laws passed in 1935 and felt that Ukrainians needed similar racist 
regulations. Martynets’ argued that Jews were an alien race in every country in which 
they lived and thus were a problem for a number of countries around the globe. 
Those Jews who assimilated in countries such as Italy and Germany endangered 
them no less than non-assimilated Jews, because they could contaminate the blood 
of the people. According to Martynets’, no other nation had a more serious problem 
with the Jews than the Ukrainians, because no other country had more Jews living 
in it than Ukraine.'* 

Martynets’ demanded that Ukrainians should begin dealing with this problem 
immediately and not wait until they established a state.'*5 He argued that the “Jewish 
problem” could be solved only by means of isolation and racial policies. Because 
Ukrainians did not have a state, they could not pass racist laws and thus should 
practice isolation and separation. Jews should have their own schools, newspapers, 
restaurants, cafes, theatres, brothels, and cabarets and should not use the Ukrainian 
ones. Intermarriage between Jews and Ukrainians had to be stopped. This isolation 
of the “Jewish race” would allow the Ukrainians to achieve two goals. First, the 
Jewish race would not corrupt the Ukrainian race and cause deterioration of its racial 
values. Second, isolation would decrease the number of Jews in Ukraine and finish 
their “parasitic existence.” Ukrainians would then begin taking up such professions 
as tavern owners, doctors, professors, and traders.'”° 
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Stanistawow: Rally of Ukrainians in folk costumes in honor of Hans Frank, October 1941. Image 


courtesy of Narodowe Archiwum Cyfrowe, syg. 2-3024. 


Rituals practised by the Ukrainian nationalists had a different form than those 
fashioned by movements that established regimes in national states. The Ukrainian 
nationalists performed many of their rituals at small, often illegal gatherings or 
in the underground. With the exception of the period of the “Ukrainian National 
Revolution” in summer 1941, the OUN could not organize large rallies and marches 
as the Italian Fascists or the German National Socialists did because of the lack of 
a State. Political rituals of the Ukrainian nationalists were more closely related to 
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religion and folklore than in Italy and Germany, and more closely resembled rituals 
invented by the Iron Guard and the Hlinka Party. In general, however, Ukrainian 
nationalism seems to have been no less ritualized than other fascist movements. 

Essential for the Ukrainian nationalists were dead soldiers, mainly those who 
were killed in the First World War. Similarly important were nationalist activists 
who were killed by political and ethnic “enemies of the Ukrainian nation.” These 
individuals were turned by means of propaganda into martyrs and heroes and 
presented as brave fighters who fell for their country, even if they were killed during 
bank or post office robberies. The actual reasons for their death and the criminal 
pasts of some of them were ignored or denied. At the sites of battles and burials, 
nationalists frequently erected mounds in the company of local villagers. These were 
usually sanctified by priests and used for conducting nationalist commemorations 
or demonstrations, frequently on 1 November in reference to the proclamation of 
the West Ukrainian National Republic (Zakhidno-Ukrains ’ka Narodna Respublika, 
ZUNR) in Lviv on 1 November 1918, or on Pentecost (Zeleni Sviata). The 
commemorations began with a panakhyda (memorial service) and continued with 
political speeches, sometimes delivered by priests. Politics and religion were entirely 
blurred during these commemorations. The OUN also motivated the villagers to erect 
symbolic mounds in places where Ukrainian soldiers were not killed. This allowed 
people who did not live near the actual places of battles to gather and commemorate 
their “fallen heroes” at symbolic sites. In the interwar period, Polish authorities 
frequently destroyed the mounds. This caused local conflicts, fights, and even small 
battles between the Polish authorities and local Ukrainians.!”’ 

In order to transform the dead soldiers and OUN activists into martyrs, Ukrainian 
nationalists needed religion and priests. Thus, they frequently involved priests in 
diverse nationalist commemorations and instructed them to provide the political 
rituals with an aura of holiness. The OUN enjoyed support from the Greek Catholic 
Church, and there were also several OUN members among the Greek Catholic priests. 
One of the most devoted radical nationalists among the Greek Catholic priests was 
Ivan Hryn’okh, who acted as a liaison between the Greek Catholic Church and the 
leadership of the OUN. In the last few years before the Second World War, Hryn’okh 
and other Greek Catholic priests organized in collaboration with the OUN in Lviv 
several huge panakhydas and nationalist commemorations in honor of prominent 
nationalists, including the first OUN leader Konovalets’, who was assassinated on 23 
May 1938 in Rotterdam.'* Two of the best known OUN martyrs, in whose memory 
large religious and nationalist celebrations were organized annually, were Vasyl’ 
Bilas and Dmytro Danylyshyn. Both were executed on 22 December 1932 for killing 
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the Polish politician Tadeusz Hotowko. Shortly after the execution, the propaganda 
apparatus of the national executive headed by Stepan Bandera organized services 
with priests in hundreds of localities for the two executed young Ukrainians.'” 

The fascist greeting “Glory to Ukraine!” (Slava Ukraini!) had been invented 
in the early 1920s by the League of Ukrainian Fascists, which later merged with 
the OUN.' The UVO and OUN activists adopted and used this fascist salute, but 
it is difficult to estimate how frequently. During the trials against several OUN 
members in 1935 and 1936 in Warsaw and Lviv, some of the OUN defendants 
from the younger generation performed the greeting in the courtroom frequently. 
The punishment for performing the salutes in court only elevated the status of this 
greeting among Ukrainian nationalists.'*! 

“Glory to the Leader!” (Vozhdevi Slava!), another fascist greeting, was 
introduced by the leadership in exile at the Second Great Congress of the OUN 
in Rome on 27 August 1939.'” After the split into the OUN-B and the OUN-M, 
however, the OUN-B introduced another Ukrainian fascist salute at the Second Great 
Congress of the Ukrainian Nationalists in Cracow in March and April 1941. This 
was the most popular Ukrainian fascist salute and had to be performed according 
to the instructions of the OUN-B leadership by raising the right arm “slightly to the 
right, slightly above the peak of the head” while calling “Glory to Ukraine!” (Slava 
Ukraini!) and responding “Glory to the Heroes!”(Heroiam Slava!),.'* 

Folklore and folk costumes were other significant elements of Ukrainian 
nationalism, similarly to other East Central European movements such as the Iron 
Guard and the Hlinka Party.'** The folk costumes were worn for commemorations 
and rallies and during pogroms. For example, during the official celebrations of the 
Waffen-SS Galizien division—which had been established in the spring of 1943 
and was composed of 8,000 Ukrainian volunteers—women and men, dressed in 
embroidered costumes marched next to Ukrainians in Waffen-SS Galizien uniforms. 
They performed fascist salutes in front of the German generals and the leaders of 
the UTsK, who usually stood on a podium. During these celebrations, they also 
greeted the Germans with bread and salt.'* Two years before those parades, in the 
summer of 1941 during the “Ukrainian National Revolution” organized by the 
OUN-B, some Ukrainians had been seen wearing folk costumes while persecuting 
and murdering Jews during pogroms.'** At that time, many German troops were 
welcomed by Ukrainians dressed in embroidered shirts and dresses. For example, 
General Karl von Roques was welcomed enthusiastically on 30 June 1941 in 
Dobromy] by a dressed-up crowd and was asked to deliver a speech. Every time he 
mentioned the name “Adolf Hitler,” the people in embroidered shirts and dresses 
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became delirious and clapped.'*” In August 1941, when the OUN still hesitated as to 
whether or not to collaborate with the Nazis, a parade was organized in Stanislaviv 
(Stanislawow). Ukrainians dressed in folk costumes welcomed Hans Frank, the 
governor of the General Government, while marching in front of him and other 
Nazis, and collectively performing fascist salutes.'** 


Religion 


Among the churches in Ukraine, it was the Greek Catholic Church that became 
a kind of Ukrainian national church in eastern Galicia, which was the center of 
Ukrainian radical nationalism. Many OUN activists were Greek Catholics, such as 
Ievhen Konovalets’; several others such as Stepan Bandera, Stepan Lenkavs’kyi, 
Iaroslav Stets’ko, and Myron Matviieiko were the sons of Greek Catholic priests or 
worked for the Greek Catholic Church, as did Andrii Mel’nyk. The Greek Catholic 
religion was an important component of the Ukrainian Galician identity. Dontsov 
called Ukrainian nationalism the “ersatz-religion of secular gods.”'° Bandera 
claimed after the Second World War: “Without a doubt, the Ukrainian nationalist 
liberating-revolutionary movement, as directed and formed by the OUN, is a Christian 
movement.” 

In 1929, OUN member Stepan Lenkavs’kyi drafted the “Ten Commandments of 
a Ukrainian Nationalist,” known also as “The Decalogue of a Ukrainian Nationalist.” 
Lenkavs’kyi’s Decalogue blurred the boundaries between national radicalism and 
religion and undermined religious morality with ideological immorality. In this 
document, he tried to combine fascism with religion or to transform them into 
something that scholars of fascism call political religion; the OUN called it the “new 
religion” or the “religion of Ukrainian nationalism.”'*! The promotion of violence was 
an intrinsic element of this operation. The seventh commandment of the Decalogue 
stated in the original version: “You should not hesitate to commit the greatest crime 
if the good of the cause requires it.” Later the words “the greatest crime” (naibil shyi 
zlochyn) were replaced with “the most dangerous task.” 

Mykola Konrad, professor at the Theological Academy of Lviv, published 
in 1934 the brochure Nationalism and Catholicism, which illustrated how a 
contemporary Ukrainian intellectual tried to combine nationalism or fascism with 
religion.'** Konrad began his essay with the statement that nationalism, unlike 
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internationalism, is natural and human. It is a part of human nature, not least because 
it is in total agreement with religion: 


Nationalism, in the older sense, means an idea or view that considers the 
division of mankind into nations right and proper and gives them the full right 
to the most advanced development. 


By internationalism we mean an idea that condemns the division of mankind 
into nations and aspires to remove national differences between people and to 
establish cosmopolitans who feel that they belong to the whole of mankind. 
Such were the stoics in the old times, and now the socialists and communists 
aspire toward this. 


Nationalism in the above-mentioned sense is in agreement with Catholic ethics 
and sound philosophy. The law of nature and the good of the mankind demand 
such nationalism.“ 


“The law of nature” Konrad argued further, “demands social life between 
people. As a result of such coexistence common descent, community of blood, 
community of race, common language, common territory, customs, traditions, 
experiences, culture, religion, and statehood emerge ... in short, a nation is formed.”’'*° 
Likewise, as a result of those processes, a “national spirit” comes into being and 
provides the nation with “power and unity.” According to Konrad, “one can call the 
nation an extended family.”'*° Mankind, according to the Lviv professor, cannot exist 
without nations, because “nationalism in the general meaning demands the good of 
all mankind.” Mankind is an organism, and the nations are its organs.'” 

Fascism was for Konrad “modern nationalism” or simply “nationalism.” The 
Lviv professor argued: “Italian fascism and similar movements are a manifestation 
of [modern] nationalism.”'** Some of the most significant features of modern 
nationalism were, according to him, “racism, biological structure, revolution of the 
spirit, irrationalism, voluntarism, the factors of instincts, violence.’ Also, racist 
antisemitism was for him an integral part of “modern nationalism”: “In modern 
nationalism nationalist egoism achieved the highest degree of the absolute; instead 
of assimilation the slogan of the purity of the nation was advanced with a particular 
antisemitic tendency.”!° 

Like Dontsov, Konrad argued that Ukrainian nationalism belongs to the same 
kind of movements as Italian Fascism and German National Socialism, but, also 
like Dontsov, he did not insist on labeling it as “fascism.” Similarly, he called 
Italian Fascism and German National Socialism not fascist, but forms of “modern 
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nationalism.” Sir Oswald Mosley, the leader of the British Union of Fascists, was 
for Konrad not a fascist but a nationalist. The different “modern nationalisms” 
were united by race and racism, which, according to the Lviv professor, emerged in 
reaction to communism." In this context, Konrad provided an important definition 
of Ukrainian fascism: 


Ukrainian modern nationalism emerged from the military spirit of the fighters 
for the freedom of Ukraine and aims to establish by revolutionary means 
an independent united Ukrainian state. It is the liberation movement of an 
oppressed nation. It emerged during the liberation struggles and in 1920 found 
its first organisational shape in the so-called “Party of National Work” with its 
ideological organ called Zahrava. At that time fascism was taking its first steps, 
and nobody had even heard of Hitlerism. In 1925 the Ukrainian nationalist 
movement spread through the ranks of the student youth and struggled 
relentlessly against communist organizations which [at that time] dominated 
among Ukrainian students. After the relentless struggles the nationalists 
prevailed and came under the spiritual of Dontsov.'! 


Dontsov was for Konrad not only a thinker who applied Nietzsche’s theory 
to the Ukrainian reality, but also an intellectual who was as great as the eccentric 
German philosopher.' The Lviv theologian praised the leading Ukrainian ideologist 
of fascism for his uncompromising, aggressive, and stirring writings: “Dontsov’s 
nationalism attempts to cultivate a high spiritual level of uncritical thinking by 
awakening instincts, passion, hatred toward enemies, the most advanced rapacity, and 
by activating a vigorous elite that by means of violence and unscrupulous terror, ‘with 
knife and blood,’ will impose its will upon the masses.” Similarly, Konrad admired 
Dontsov’s concept of amorality and agreed that the nation is a living organism: “The 
nation constitutes the highest organization of life. It is a living organism that has 
its own history, psychology, and culture and is the product of its own race....”!% 
Moreover, he believed that a nation state needs a regime based on values such as 
race: “Nationalism rejects democratic forms of government and parties and tries to 
implement in nations political and social culture and moral-custom discipline in the 
name of national instincts, race, love to homeland etc.’ 

Following Dontsov, Konrad also argued that Nietzsche laid out the basis of 
nationalism and was an “opponent of democracy,” which the Lviv professor called 
the “enemy of mankind.”'*’ The only aspect of Nietzsche’s philosophy that he did 
not like was its profane and secular character. Yet he claimed that another thinker 
whom he highly admired, “Dr. Joseph Goebbels, one of the leading representatives 
of the national socialist movement in Germany,” knew how to deal with Nietzsche’s 
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dislike of religion.'** Similarly, he also believed that Hitler valued religion and would 
use it in the struggle against Marxism: 


And so, during the elections on | February 1933, Hitler declared in the name 
of the entire government in a radio speech that “he is declaring a war for life 
or death against Marxism, which is destroying the family, the ideas of honour 
and faithfulness, nation, fatherland, and even the eternal foundations of all 
faith and morality. The [German] national government ... will strongly defend 
Christianity as the basis of all morality, and family, as the organic cell of our 
state and nation.”*® 


After a long and careful introduction of Ukrainian “modern nationalism,” 
Konrad argued that “nationalism and contemporary Catholicism are closely related 
in their idealism and activism.”'® He viewed them as powerful remedies against all 
evil ideas and political systems, such as democracy and socialism. In combination, 
they could lead to revolutions and rebirths and establish clerical fascist regimes, not 
only in Ukraine but in many other countries around the globe, and thus improve the 
well-being of mankind: 


Nationalism and Catholicism are powerful allies in the struggle against 
liberalism and socialism. 


The imperative of the twentieth century is to gather a new vigorous, enthusiastic 
elite, and to put it under the leadership of competent and strong leaders, to push 
the masses to action, a decisive and victorious fight against the rotten spirit of 
capitalism and against satanic communism, and to renew private, domestic, 
national, and state life on the principles of Christian justice and love.'! 


The “sword and cross are the hope of the mankind for a new better tomorrow.” 
Those who “separate these two elements ... are the enemies of healthy and true 
nationalism.”'? In other words: “Religion is the root of nationalist culture and 
greatness because everything godless, profane is antinational and harms the nation; 
everything religious supports it ...”" 

Konrad finished his essay in a symbolic way. He praised National Socialist 
Germany and Fascist Italy for concluding concordats with the Vatican and ended 
with the words: “May God grant that these two idealisms—the Catholic ‘I believe’ 
and the nationalist ‘I want-—merge harmoniously as the two clear tones of the 
Ukrainian soul into one accord and awaken our withered hearts. Then a new era of 
faith, love, and power, a mighty national unity and a unified invincible front will 
come into being.” 
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Revolution 


Fascist movements perceived themselves as revolutionary movements and 
revolution as a part of establishing a new political order. In the interwar period, 
Ukrainian nationalists elaborated two concepts of revolution: “permanent revolution” 
and “national revolution.” These concepts were interrelated, but not identical. It was 
thought that the “permanent revolution” should prepare the masses for the “national 
revolution.” During the latter revolution, the nationalists intended to take power in 
the Ukrainian territories and establish an authoritarian state of a fascist type. 

In 1930 an anonymous author published in the official OUN journal Surma the 
article “Permanentna revolutsiia,” in which he explained both concepts of revolution. 
He also elaborated on why Ukrainians should follow the OUN and obey it during the 
revolutionary times. The author first stated that because Ukrainians did not succeed 
in establishing a state toward the end of the First World War, many Ukrainians— 
according to him, “traitors’—began cooperating with the occupiers of Ukraine. 
These “traitors” also wanted to establish a state, but in a peaceful and “legal” way. 
They tried to achieve more rights for Ukrainians and improve the political, social, 
and cultural situation of Ukrainians in Poland, and they waited for a convenient 
moment such as an international conflict during which the state could be established. 
In Poland they were elected to the Polish parliament, and in the Soviet Union they 
supported the politics of Ukrainization. Yet they forgot that “our enemies are not our 
friends,” and they collaborated with people who “conquered our territories, rushed 
to liquidate us as a nation and turn us into physical and moral slaves.”! 

A nation could, the anonymous author argued, establish a state only in a 
“bloody fight, war or revolution.” Every kind of cooperation with the “occupiers” 
was counterproductive and harmful to the national cause. This was how, according 
to the author, Poles, Finns, Irishmen, Lithuanians, Czechs, Germans, Italians, 
Americans, Englishmen and other people “achieved independence” and also how 
the Ukrainians should act: 


We will also achieve our state in a bloody fight. When we lose one liberation 
struggle, we will prepare ourselves for another one. If we lose the second, 
maybe we will win the third. ... Ultimately we must win! The Poles lost two 
insurgencies, the Finns lost a revolution in 1905, the nations oppressed by 
Austria lost the revolution of 1848, the Irishmen were struggling continually 
for several decades and were losing. But eventually all of them won. We, too, 
will win! The blood of tens of thousands of people has already flowed for the 
liberty of Ukraine. This will not be for nothing!'® 
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The crucial element of both revolutions was the masses, 1.e. devoted admirers 
who were ready to follow the OUN into battle. The nationalists knew that they could 
not win the fight against the “occupiers” and create a state in which they would 
establish a nationalist or fascist dictatorship without the support of the Ukrainians: 
“A national insurgency, and not a palace revolution, but a revolution of the whole 
nation, has to be prepared among the broad masses by revolutionary means, and 
not by ‘loyalty,’ ‘real politics,’ ‘compromises,’ ‘legality’—in general not by peace.” 
To achieve this, they needed to teach Ukrainians how to lose the fear of war and 
explain to them that fighting against the “occupiers” and all kind of political and 
ethnic “enemies” was in their own interest.! 

To take away the fear of death from ordinary Ukrainians, the anonymous author 
suggested, the nationalists should glamorize war and violence with the help of history. 
All Ukrainian history, according to him, consisted of bloody war and revolution, 
which became integral features of the Ukrainian national tradition and thus a part 
of Ukrainian culture, identity, and self-awareness: “all the bright moments of our 
nation, moments of its development, all of them are tragic, cruel, unsettled. ... But 
all this was not for nothing! All this survives in the awareness of the nation, and 
constitutes its historical tradition ...” Thus, this author proposed that Ukrainians 
should understand that the UVO—which worked on the “permanent revolution” and 
prepared the Ukrainians for the “national revolution”—belonged to the Ukrainian 
tradition and was a “bright moment” of Ukrainian history. The Ukrainians should 
not be afraid of the revolutionary nationalists, but should trust and follow them and 
regard war and crime as part of their national traditions.'* 

The revolution must happen, the anonymous author argued, because Ukrainians 
did not have any other option. If they did not follow the UVO into the “bloody 
struggle,” their enemies would keep exploiting and oppressing them. Only the 
revolution, or a bloody war, could stop them and liberate the Ukrainians: 


There will be victims on our side! But do we have no victims at the moment? 
The enemy lives from our bloody suffering [kervavytsi], impoverishes the 
whole nation, fills prisons, dishonors our sanctities—churches and graves of 
those who fell for liberty, tortures women and the elderly, orphans children. In 
the name of what is this happening? Is it not better to sacrifice a hundred times 
more victims in the fight against him [the enemy] for our future, and for his 
annihilation? No amount of victims would be too high if it comes to the life 
and honour of the nation. These victims will be not for nothing!!© 


Ukrainians who would not support the movement and participate in its 
revolution but “want peace, agreement, freedom, or would give up the faith of their 
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parents” would be “resettled on the indigenous Polish territory,” together with the 
Poles,” 

The UVO and later the OUN were performing the “permanent revolution” 
throughout the entire interwar period, while preparing the masses for the bloody 
uprising—the “national revolution.” This “national revolution” was planned to be 
executed for the first time in early 1934, and the Providnyk Bandera and his homeland 
executive were to implement it. When Germany attacked Poland on 1 September 
1939, the OUN again considered conducting a “national revolution.” Nevertheless, 
it decided not to because it was not well enough prepared and was too weak to 
defeat the Soviet forces that marched into western Ukraine on 17 September 1939. 
However, while collaborating with Nazi Germany in the General Government, the 
OUN-B prepared itself and the masses for the next revolution—the “Ukrainian 
National Revolution.” It began on 22 June 1941, the day that Nazi Germany attacked 
the Soviet Union, and resulted in bloody pogroms during which Jews were killed 
by Germans, local Ukrainians, and the OUN-B militia. During the revolution, the 
OUN-B proclaimed a state, but did not succeed in keeping it. Nazi leaders did 
not approve of the Ukrainian state, as was also the case with the Lithuanian state 
proclaimed by the LAF in Kaunas on 23 June 1941. Nazi leaders had other plans 
for the countries in this part of Europe, and thus arrested the OUN-B leaders and 
collaborated with other Ukrainians such as Volodymyr Kubtiovych. After the summer 
of 1941, the Ukrainian nationalists did not engage in preparing further revolutions, 
but they cleansed the Ukrainian territories of non-Ukrainian elements, which was 
one of the most important goals of the “Ukrainian National Revolution.” 


Becoming Genocidal 


“Genocide” is a contested concept that makes more sense in legal than academic 
discourses.'” The notion has been abused by political activists to promote the 
narrative of victimization or to elevate the political statutes of crimes, frequently 
with comparison to the Holocaust.'? This study distances itself from such an 
understanding of genocide and instead uses the concept to analyze the intentions of 
perpetrators who consider, plan, or attempt the annihilation of a community because 
of its national or ethnic identity. The OUN and UPA leaders wanted to establish a 
homogenous Ukrainian nation state and used mass violence to achieve this aim. In 
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analyzing the policies of the OUN and UPA and their mass violence against national 
minorities, it is necessary to elaborate on the question of whether the nationalists 
intended to exterminate the entire Jewish and/or Polish communities in western 
Ukraine, attempted to do so, were involved in the genocide of the Jews in Ukraine 
that was initiated and conducted by the Germans, or adapted the genocidal policies 
and methods of the Germans to their own needs. Furthermore, the moment should 
be identified when mass violence started to play a significant role in OUN ideology 
and when the OUN and UPA began to use it as a political means. 

The exact number of people killed by the Ukrainian nationalists in the 
interwar period is unknown, and can be only estimated at several hundred. At that 
time, the OUN targeted political opponents such as the journalist Sydir Tverdokhlib; 
OUN members accused of collaborating with the Poles, such as Iakiv Bachyns’ky1; 
Polish politicians who tried to reconcile the Poles with the Ukrainians, such as 
Tadeusz Hotowko; Russians such as the secretary of the Soviet consulate in Lviv, 
Aleksei Mailov; Jews killed for economic and ideological reasons; and many 
ordinary people killed during bank, post, or household robberies. The most important 
personality whom the Ukrainian nationalists attempted to assassinate was Jozef 
Pitsudski, who, a few years after the failed attempt of 1921, became the leader of 
the Polish state. The most prominent person whom the radical nationalists actually 
succeeded in murdering was the Polish interior minister Bronistaw Pieracki, who 
was assassinated on 15 June 1934 in Warsaw by OUN member Hryhorii Matseiko.'” 

During the interwar period, several Ukrainian nationalist ideologists discussed 
how to use ethnic and political mass violence to establish a homogenous state. The 
most important of these ideologists was Mykhailo Kolodzins’kyi (1902-1939), a 
leading OUN member who trained Ukrainian nationalists together with the UstaSa 
in a camp in Italy in 1933-1934. In this camp, Kolodzins’kyi met Ante Paveli¢ 
and began writing “The War Doctrine of the Ukrainian Nationalists,” a document 
that elaborated on the concept of an “uprising” against the “occupiers” of Ukraine. 
This text showed how mass violence became a central element of OUN plans and 
politics, as well as how the nationalists combined racism with mass violence, began 
to invent genocidal scenarios for Ukraine, and which role imperialism played in 
the ideology and policies of the Ukrainian nationalists. Kolodzins’kyi worked on 
“The War Doctrine” for a few years and presented different versions of it at various 
meetings and congresses. In one of the earliest versions of the document, he wrote 
that Ukrainians needed mass violence to “physically protect their race.” According 
to him, it was socialism and the reading of Karl Marx that made Ukrainians weak 
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and vulnerable. To overcome this crisis, the nationalists should awaken the “war 
instinct” of their people.'” 

Ukrainian imperialism in Kazakhstan was intended to weaken the Soviet Union 
and subordinate the Kazakhs to Ukrainians, but Kolodzins’kyi’s main objective was 
to explain how the Ukrainians should deal with the Poles and Jews in western Ukraine 
during the uprising.'” “Our uprising is not intended to change only the political 
order. It should cleanse Ukraine of the alien and hostile element and of our own 
miserable elements. Only during an uprising will we have the possibility to cleanse 
western Ukraine of the entire Polish element and thereby to finish the Polish claims 
to the Polish character of this territory.” By “cleansing the territory” of the Poles, 
Kolodzins’kyi understood mass killings and expulsion. “We should remember,” he 
continued reasoning, “that the more alien elements will be killed during the uprising, 
the easier it will be to rebuild the Ukrainian state and the stronger it will be.”'” 

If with regard to the Poles, Kolodzins’kyi assumed both expulsion and mass 
killings, with regard to the Jews he planned only murder: “The OUN uprising 
is intended to destroy all living hostile elements in the Ukrainian territory ... 
Slaughtering a half million Jews during the uprising will not be possible, as some 
nationalists say. Obviously, the hatred of the Ukrainian people for the Jews will be 
particularly horrible. We do not intend to temper this hatred, on the contrary we 
should inflate it, because the more Jews will be killed during the uprising, the better 
for the Ukrainian state, [and also] because the Jews are the only minority which we 
will not be able to denationalize.’'”* 

This kind of reasoning about Jews and Poles demonstrated that Ukrainian radical 
nationalism created genocidal aspirations by the second half of the 1930s. These 
ideological changes were closely related to Ukrainian radical nationalism’s reception 
of fascism and perception of itself as a fascist and racist movement. Kolodzins’kyi’s 
writings about mass violence were taken seriously by the leaders of the OUN, who 
saw the uprising—which they also called the revolution—as the central step toward 
a Ukrainian state. Conducting an uprising was, however, dependent on international 
politics and became possible only after the outbreak of the Second World War.'” 

Between | and 17 September 1939, during the time of the political vacuum 
in western Ukraine, the OUN murdered about 2,000 Poles in eastern Galicia, about 
1,000 Poles in Volhynia, and an unknown number of Jews and political opponents.'*° 
The killings of these “enemies” were not on a mass scale during that time, because 
the political circumstances did not enable the OUN to conduct an uprising and 
build a state, and because the OUN was not prepared to carry out an uprising at that 
time. After the Soviets marched into western Ukraine on 17 September 1939, some 
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OUN members went underground, while others left for the General Government. 
There they collaborated with the Germans and prepared the actual uprising—the 
“Ukrainian National Revolution.”"*! 

On 22 June 1941, after several months of careful preparations, the OUN-B 
began the “Ukrainian National Revolution.” Mass violence against Jews, Poles, 
Russians, Soviets, and Ukrainian political enemies was a central aim of the revolution, 
along with the plan to establish a Ukrainian state. During this uprising, the OUN-B, 
and especially its militia, organized pogroms together with Germans, during which 
they incited ordinary Ukrainians to murder Jews. The OUN-B militia also supported 
the Einsatzkommandos during the first mass shootings. Alexander Kruglov estimated 
that in July 1941, between 38,000 and 39,000 Jews were killed in pogroms and mass 
shootings in western Ukraine. '* 

In the late summer of 1941, the Germans redeployed the Ukrainian militia as 
the Ukrainian police. The Germans did not want a police force that would pursue 
its own political goals and tried to purge it of OUN-B members, but many OUN-B 
members remained in the police by concealing their association. In the following 
months, more and more Ukrainian nationalists joined the police.'** The Ukrainian 
police in Volhynia and eastern Galicia were deeply involved in the annihilation of the 
Jews. They assisted the Einsatzkommandos and the Sicherheitspolizei with the mass 
shootings, guarded Jews in the ghettos, hunted Jews who escaped from the ghettos, 
and helped the Germans to dissolve ghettos and transport Jews to extermination 
camps. The Ukrainian policemen did not coordinate the genocide of the Jews in 
western Ukraine, but the Germans were dependent on them and could not have 
exterminated the Jews as efficiently as they did without their help.'** 

In March and April 1943, 5,000 Ukrainian policemen with experience in mass 
killings deserted to the UPA, which had been formed a few months before by the 
OUN-B.'* At that time, the mass violence of the UPA against the Polish population 
in Volhynia escalated, and the UPA was killing several hundred to several thousand 
civilians per week. In early 1944, the UPA began to “cleanse” eastern Galicia of 
the Poles. Altogether, in 1943 and 1944 the OUN and UPA, with the assistance of 
their sympathizers and Ukrainians who were promised the land and property of the 
Poles or were forced to support them, murdered between 70,000 and 100,000 Polish 
civilians in these two regions.'*° At the same time, the Germans, UPA, OUN-B, and 
Ukrainian peasants also killed several thousand Jews who survived the ghettos or 
slave labor camps and hid in the forests and various hideouts in the countryside.!*’ 
The anti-Polish violence in western Ukraine ceased gradually when the Soviets came 
to the territory in the spring and summer of 1944 and began to resettle the Poles to 
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the northern and western territories of Poland. In analyzing the plans and conduct of 
the OUN and UPA toward the Poles during 1943 and 1944, it is difficult to ascertain 
whether the nationalists intended to exterminate all Poles in these territories or 
whether they applied mass violence to force them to leave. Their main objective 
seems to have been to “cleanse” the territory. '** 

After the Soviet authorities again established themselves in western Ukraine, 
the UPA continued killing “unfaithful” Ukrainians who cooperated with the 
new authorities or who were accused of such cooperation, among them many 
newcomers from eastern Ukraine. By the early 1950s, the nationalists had killed 
about 20,000 civilians and 10,000 Soviet fighters. During this time, the forces of 
the Soviet authorities killed, according to their own documents, 153,000 Ukrainian 
nationalists, members of their families, and Ukrainian civilians. Additionally, they 
arrested 134,000 people, and deported 203,000 to the Gulag and Siberia. In so doing, 
they outdid the Ukrainian nationalists in terms of mass violence and terror, which 
substantially impacted the memory of radical and genocidal Ukrainian nationalism 
among western Ukrainians. By the time of perestroika, they began to commemorate 
the Ukrainian nationalists as “freedom fighters,” and regarded the idea that Ukrainian 
nationalism had been a form of fascism as Soviet or anti-Ukrainian propaganda.'® 


Conclusion 


After the First World War, fascism manifested itself in all European and many 
non-European countries and stateless national communities. It took various forms 
and adjusted to different cultural, social, and political situations. In Ukraine, the 
Ukrainian nationalists united in the OUN, adopted many elements of transnational 
fascist discourse, considered themselves to belong to the family of European fascist 
movements, and invented their own version of fascism. The OUN substantially 
radicalized Ukrainian nationalism and transformed it gradually into an extreme and 
genocidal ideology that combined the notion of liberation and independence with the 
policies of mass violence. The OUN planned to establish a homogenous Ukrainian 
nation state that would be an integral part of the “New Europe,” similar to Tiso’s 
Slovakia or Paveli¢’s Croatia. 

Although the OUN emphasized that it was the same type of movement as the 
German National Socialists or Italian Fascists, it avoided the term “fascist” and 
preferred the word “nationalist,” because it made it easier to avoid being labeled 
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as agents of a foreign or international movement. Such an attitude toward fascism 
was typical of several other movements in East Central Europe. The Hlinka Party, 
for example, argued that its policies were not fascist but “our very own” (svojsky) 
or uniquely Slovak.' Similarly, to avoid the accusation of serving an international 
movement, the OUN emphasized the importance of Ukrainian traditions and national 
history. It also based its ideology on religion and integrated many religious elements 
into its rituals, in order to involve as many Ukrainians as possible and to appear as 
an integral element of the Ukrainian people. 

Using a convenient political moment, the OUN proclaimed a state in June 
1941. It followed the example of the Hlinka Party and the UstaSa, but unlike the 
Slovak and Croatian fascists, the OUN could not keep its state. The Nazi leaders’ 
plans for Ukraine differed from those for Slovakia and Croatia, and they did not 
maintain close relations with the leadership of the OUN prior to the proclamation. 
Following their arrests in summer 1941, the leaders of the OUN shared the fate of 
the Iron Guard, who fled from Romania and were detained in German concentration 
camps as political prisoners or special political prisoners in circumstances similar 
to those of the OUN. Tiso’s Slovakia and Pavelic’s Croatia, on the other hand, were 
by no means independent, but rather puppet states of Nazi Germany. Despite their 
conflict with the leaders of Nazi Germany, the attitude of the Ukrainian nationalists 
toward mass violence did not change, and this did not affect their plans to “cleanse” 
Ukraine of their ethnic and political “enemies.” 

The OUN could not establish its own extermination camps as the UstaSa did, 
and it could not deport Jews to extermination camps in Poland as the Hlinka Party 
did. Nevertheless, it sent its members to the police who helped the Germans to 
exterminate the Jews, and it founded the UPA, which massacred the Poles. To some 
extent, these were the same nationalists who first massacred the Jews and then, 
after deserting in spring 1943 from the police to the UPA, “cleansed” the Ukrainian 
territories of Poles and hidden Jews. The OUN and UPA did not commit genocide 
on their own, but they helped the Germans to conduct genocide against the Jews, 
and they also killed thousands of Poles while following an ideology that approved 
of genocide and was fascist in nature. 
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tions of Stalinist mass murder in the summer of 1941 raised and escalated the level of 
violence and contributed to the brutalization of the Holocaust and the war in the east. 

Jan T. Gross has written the standard work on the subject of the Soviet occupation of 
Eastern Poland, Revolution from Abroad: The Soviet Conquest of Poland's Western Ukraine and 
Western Belorussia. He argues that the number of J ews in the Soviet army, party, militia, and 
security was not disproportionately high, but roughly corresponding to the general demo- 
graphic of the Soviet Union. Musial disagrees with Gross’s assessment and dedicates plenty 
of attention to the subject of J ewish participation in the communist apparatus. Contrary to 
Gross, Musial claims that the Soviet system disproportionately benefited J ews. Musial argues 
that only by studying crimes committed by the Soviets (and often carried out by Jews) 
against the peoples in what used to be Eastern Poland will we be able to understand the 
ferocity and brutality of the pogroms during the summer of 1941. Only by understanding the 
rationale behind the Polish and Ukrainian hatred for the Jews can we understand the Holo- 
caust and the escalation of the violence in the east. 

Musial’s study is bound to be controversial. In his introduction, he explains that 
German liberal intellectuals are not going to like his book for political reasons. In his eyes, the 
sensitiveness surrounding the subject of the Holocaust and the National Socialist past has 
often worked asa block to ascholarly approach to the su bject2 Forsome peoplein Germany, 
any discussion which puts communist crimes in relation to the Holocaust, appears like a rela- 
tivization or trivialization of the Holocaust. There are German intellectuals who are wary that 
comparisons between National Socialism and Stalinism may serve the interest of right-wing 
radicals by relativizing the crimes of Hitler. Musial feels that for many liberal intellectuals in 
Germany, history is less about reconstructing the past, and more about a domestic political 
battle between the political right and left.3 It becomes clear that this is something Musial 
dislikes, and that he feels that he— unlike his critics on the liberal left— is more genuinely 
interested in reconstructing an accurate picture of the past than in playing party politics. 
Musial is also critical of the current Polish president, Alexander Kwasniewski, who he insists 
is not interested in dealing with Poland’s communist past.* While Musial’s observations 
regarding the limitations of relating the Holocaust to domestic party politics in Germany may 
be accurate, it is not quite clear why Musial, a former Solidarity activist and anti-communist 
would be better suited to write on the subject of the brutalization of World War Il in 1941 
than any German liberal on the political left. On the whole, his book was not very well 
received by the leading German Holocaust historians.” 

In Musial’s defense it should be said that his scope for this book is somewhat limited, 
and that should not be read as a definite account of Polish-] ewish relations. 


This book is no exhaustive historical analysis of the process, which led to the brutalization 
of the German-Soviet war. It is merely examining one of the aspects, which contributed to 
it, such as the political intentions of the Nazi leadership and the instructions, directives and 
orders it issued, and the lasting effect of prejudices and emotions on the further develop- 
ments of the war. (...) The present depiction is nothing more than an acute observation, 
merely an excerpt from the overall history of the summer of 1941 (the Soviet terror as well 
as the Soviet crimes in Eastern Poland and its results) and among other things also deals 
with the conduct of German soldiers on the eastern front® 
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Musial emphasizes that his attitudes are not anti-Russian, and he clearly makes a 
distinction between Russian and Soviet. He emphasizes that the murders in Western BSSR 
and the Western Ukrainian SSR are Soviet crimes, not Russian, and that both the founders and 
the political elite in the Soviet Union in 1941 saw their project as an ideological, communist 
state, not an ethnically Russian state.’ 

Despite the sharp criticism his book has received, Musial emphasizes that one thing 
stands clear: the discussion is shedding light on a problem that had previously been 
ignored.® Musial claims that in the West, there simply had been no interest in the events 
surrounding the Soviet occupation of Western Ukraine and Western Belarus during the Cold 
War, while in the East this subject remained taboo for political reasons? He still insists that to 
some extent, this is still ataboo to certain groups: 


(This) is about researching the blank spots of Polish history and about correcting the 
systematic historical falsifications stemming from the time of communist rule. This is a hard 
and long-lasting work, especially as the old history falsifiers and deniers are still at their 
work. Post-communists make up a strong and influential group; one of them is even presi- 
dent of Poland. That they have no interest in a critical examination of the communist past, 
is understandable. 


Here, the absence of a proper historiography is a clear limitation. Plenty of new and 
ground-breaking workson Soviet rule in Eastern Poland have been published during the past 
few years, regardless of the fact that Poland has elected a former communist as president. 

Musial emphasizes that responsibility for the outbreak of World War Il rests with two 
states, Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union, even if he concludes that heavier responsibility 
rests on Nazi Germany. He finds it hard to imagine that Hitler would have been able to start 
the war without Stalin’s support." In Musial’s interpretation, Poland and the Poles figure as 
the primary victims. 

His conscious choice to limit the analysis to the period of 1939-1941 supports this 
claim. Between 1939 and 1945 Poland saw its borders moved around several times, followed 
by enormous population transfers. Nevertheless, given the subject, Musial could have given 
amore detailed background to the developments in Poland during the 20 years immediately 
preceding the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact. The experiences of minorities in inter-war Poland 
are central to our understanding of the conflicts which Musial covers in his study. 

It would have been helpful if Musial had dedicated a few pages of his book to explain- 
ing why and how Poland ended up in possession of Western Ukraine and Belarus, and the 
Wilno voivodship. These territories were not handed to Poland as a result of Versailles, but 
taken by force, violating the principles of national self-determination set up by Wilson. The 
territories that the Soviet Union conquered by brute force in September were all located to 
the east of the Curzon line. In invading and annexing this land, they followed a precedent set 
by Catherine the Great, Frederick the Great, and Joseph II and their successors during the 
previous three partitions of Poland in 1772, 1792, and 1795. There were no clear principles 
on which to base these land claims in the east. Sir Lewis Namier recounts a story of how a 
Polish diplomat in 1919 


expounded to me the very extensive (and mutually contradictory) territorial claims of his 
country, and (when) | enquired on what principle they were based, he replied to me with 
rare frankness: “On the historical principle, corrected by the linguistic wherever it works in 
our favour.”! 
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The Polish conquests in the east were not recognized until the treaty of Riga in 1921, 
and it took another two years for much of the rest of the world to recognize Polish control of 
these territories. Their population was mixed. Musial prefers to refer to the Ukrainians and 
Belarusians as “minorities.”!? In fact the Poles constituted a minority in these territories. The 
Polish government was therefore eager to change the population balance.!* One way of 
doing this was to utilize Polish colonization of these newly conquered lands. During the ten 
years following 1921, 235,000 Poles had settled in the area, boosting the Polish population 
to 260,000, or 5.9% of the population. Yet Poles held most of the economic power in these 
areas. For instance, Poles possessed 37% of the Western Belarusian farmland.) Ironically, this 
policy resembled Bismarck’s policy of anti-Polish Kulturkampf during the 1870s and 1880s, 
which had been deeply resented. The concept was similar; the difference was that now Poles 
were encouraged to settle in primarily Ukrainian and Belarusian territories, as opposed to 
German Protestants settling ethnically Polish territories. Another method was the utilization 
of gross manipulation of the population census.!® It has been argued that Poland had one 
of the poorest records on respecting minority rights of all the states in Eastern Europe!’ 
Minority political movements were restricted and later banned. That was the fate of all 
German political organizations in Poland, which were banned until 1934. So were the domi- 
nant Belarusian national organizations and Ukrainian political parties, considered enemies of 
the Polish state.!° All Belarusian schoolsin Poland were closed down.!? There were never any 
representatives of minorities on ministerial level, or even among local governorsin acountry 
were minorities made up one-third of the population.2° Minority activists were jailed and 
physically repressed, and Antisemitism was elevated to official, institutionalized government 
policy.2! The Polish government suppressed the cultures and languages of its minorities and 
kept them uneducated. As late as in 1938, 70% of the population in the Polesie provinces of 
Western Belarussia was still illiterate. Possessing books in Belarussian was interpreted as a 
dangerous sign of disloyalty. Belarussian clubs and libraries were closed in 1924, newspapers 
closed and their editors jailed. By 1939 there wasnot a single publication left in the Belarusian 
language.24 In the words of Nicholas Vakar: “World War II found West Belorussian loyalties 
divided between communism and nationalism— but none whatsoever for Poland.”23 

As for relations with its neighbors, only a year before the Molotov-Ribbentrop treaty, 
Poland itself participated in the “territorial redistribution” of Czechoslovakia, when the ruling 
Polish colonels occupied and annexed Teschen, Trstena, and Javorina.“ These facts are left 
out from Musial’s account of history, in which Poland almost solely figures in the role of a 
victim. This narrow focus on 1939-41 is unfortunate, since it skews the outlook. If we want to 
understand the initial pro-Soviet attitudes of many of the people in the east, we cannot leave 
out or marginalize the experiences of 1920-1938 from the historical record. The Soviet- 
Polish war of 1920 is hardly mentioned at all, as this whole period is given atotal of some four 
pages in a study of 295 pages. This should be compared to 135 pages dedicated to 1939-41. 
Musial quickly rushes through the complicated and infected ethnic relations in inter-war 
Poland. The book has but a few sentences, mentioning that ethnic Poles were a de facto priv- 
ileged group and that the Polish language and educational policies were correctly inter- 
preted as repressive and punishing by the national minorities.2° The possibilities of J ews to 
make an academic career and to advance socially were severely curtailed by discrimination 
and de facto quotas on admissions to the universities, aimed primarily, but not exclusively, 
at the J ews. The J ewish youth, in particular, was underprivileged, with few, if any prospects 
for the future.2® Rather than giving the troublesome inter-ethnic relations in inter-war 
Poland a serious analysis, Musial instead criticizes the narrow scope of “J ews—and along 
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with them Western historians” who blame this on antisemitic Polish policies, while disregard- 
ing the dire economic situation in the country.2’ 

Since Musial is eager to have the readers understand and make sense of the furious, 
pent-up Ukrainian and Polish hatred against the] ews after the Soviet invasion 1941, why not 
apply the same principle of causality when analyzing reactions of Jews, Ukrainians, and 
Belarusians to 20 years of institutionalized Polish discrimination? The reader is left without 
much of aclue as how to make sense of their initially positive reaction to the Soviet occupa- 
tion. In order to explain their embrace of the army of Stalin and Beria, it makes sense to think 
that the] ews and Belarusians, the two minoritiesin inter-war Poland that were perceived the 
most pro-Soviet, were discontented with Polish rule. 

As Gross has demonstrated, Soviet rule in Eastern Poland was brutal. Musial focuses on 
Soviet crimes in Eastern Poland, and the ethic distribution of the perpetrators is given plenty 
of attention. However, most is based upon secondary sources, and contains little new infor- 
mation. Musial analyses the reactions of the Ukrainians, Belarusians, and J ews separately. 
What is interesting is how much attention and focus he gives to each separate group’s level 
of cooperation and collaboration with the Soviets. In examining the relations to the occupy- 
ing forces, he allots but two pages to Belarusian relations with the Soviets, seven pages to 
the Ukrainians, but a full 21 pages to the issue of J ewish collaboration. 

The crimes of the Soviets, particularly those committed against the Poles, are given 
detailed coverage. Musial sees the Soviet government as having a particular anti-Polish bias, 
and this manifested itself in a systematic destruction of Polish national symbols. 


All Polish institutions, organizations, associations and parties were dissolved, and their 
employees lost their jobs. The Polish language and culture were discriminated against, 
Polish monuments and memorial plaques removed or destroyed. The very graves of 
soldiers, who had fallen in the Polish-Soviet war of 1920, as well as tombs of unknown 
soldiers were destroyed.28 


While this certainly is true, it was not a uniquely Soviet behavior. Systematic destruc- 
tion and discrimination of minority culture was certainly not something the population of 
Eastern Poland was unaccustomed to. The German, Ukrainian, Belarusian, and Lithuanian 
cultures were all strongly discriminated against, and much of this deliberate destruction of 
Polish symbols of national pride followed patterns similar to those of Polish destruction of 
minority expressions of culture after the war of 1920. Almost all the Polish colonizers who 
had arrived in ethnic non-Polish territories in Eastern Poland during the 1920s and 1930s 
were deported to Siberia.2? The Soviet deportation of Polish colonizers was all the more 
effective and swifter because the non-Polish population assisted the Soviets upon their 
arrival. In Musial’s words: 


In their persecution of Poles the Soviets received powerful support from the non-Polish 
population, particularly from communists, mostly of Jewish, but also of Belarusian and 
Ukrainian background .>° 


With the tables turned, some members of the minorities found a chance to take 
revenge on the former masters or express their dislike in other ways. J ewish storekeepers, in 
some cases, treated Polish customers in the same way as Polish storekeepers had treated 
them during independence; they refused to sell to them. Musial fails to comment on possi- 
ble reasons for this behavior. He does not see the causality upon which he builds when 
attempting to explain the pogroms of the summer of 1941. 
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This reading of history is somewhat troubling. Examples of J ewish rudeness or cruelty 
are followed by controversial statistics, aimed at pointing out that Poles were singled out and 
subjected to uniquely harsh terror under Stalin, often at the hands of Jews. However, the 
statistics Musial relies on to back his claim seem somewhat exaggerated. He claims, on shaky 
ground, that Poles made up more than 10% of the victims for the great purges. For this 
highly debatable number, Musial relies on Andrzej Paczkowski’s entry on Poland in The Black 
Book of Communism, itself a polemical work. According to Musial, this is a uniquely high 
number, as he claims that the Poles only made up about 0.5% of the total population in the 
USSR. Paczkowski’s and Musial’s numbers are incorrect. According to the (later suppressed) 
1937 census, as well as the 1939 USSR census, the Poles made up 0.39 and 0.37 percent, 
respectively, of the total Soviet population. In 1939, Poles made up 1.28 percent of the 
inmates in the GULAG, an overrepresentation of 0.91 percentage points2 While these are 
high numbers, they are nowhere near the numbers Paczkowski gives. Once again, a historio- 
graphical discussion is missing. 

At the same time Musial polemicizes against Gross, who claims that Polish Jews were 
also among those ethnic groups that suffered disproportionately under Stalin’s terror. 
Musial’s refutation of Gross’s claim is based upon the accusation that Gross in his research 
focused exclusively on J ewsin the Anders Army, which the Soviet authorities had reasons to 
be particularly suspicious about.34 Recent research suggests that Grossis right. Of the people 
arrested in former Eastern Poland until February 1941, 43% were Poles, but a full 25% 
were Jews. Given the ethnic composition of the population, the J ews were heavily over- 
represented among the victims of Stalinist repression in Poland. This contrasts sharply with 
Jewish victims in the USSR as a whole, as the J ews were slightly under-represented in the 
GULAG.?° This suggests that the terror was rooted in suspicion against anyone who had had 
contacts with the outside world, rather than particular ethnic biases.2” 

In order to argue the “ethnic” aspects of the terror, Musial uses anecdotal evidence. He 
muses on how many Poles in the work camps tried to pass themselves off as Ukrainians, 
Belarusians, or J ews, in order to receive more decent treatment. He uses the same anecdotal 
evidence in illustrating J ewish ill will towards Poles, such as the example of aJ ewish nurse in 
Kiev who refused to treat a sick prisoner, because he happened to be Polish.28 Such exam- 
ples of Jews treating Poles badly could easily be balanced by examples of Poles treating J ews 
badly, or parallel examples of sympathetic treatment. 

Perhaps one of the most revealing sections of Musial’s book is the depiction of the level 
of collaboration of the locals with the Soviets. As | have mentioned previously, the attention 
the different groups are given does not reflect their numerical strengths, but, | would think, 
their perceived depth of involvement and collaboration. The collaboration of the Belarusians, 
with their (on average) lower level of education and weak sense of national identity, had rela- 
tively little impact or was at least not very visible to many Poles. Musial gives them a mere 
two pages. Their pro-Soviet orientation was strong, and the vast majority (all Belarusian poli- 
ticians, communists as well as Nationalists, according to M usial)?9 of Belarusians welcomed 
the Red Army and the annexation of their land to the BSSR. Sometimes local Belarusians 
participated in attacks on Polish troops, police, and government officials escaping the 
advancing Red Army. Occasional arrests of Belarusian nationalists did not change the pro- 
Soviet attitude of the majority of the Belarusian population. The majority of the Belarusians 
were poor farmers who initially benefited from Sovietization and collectivization, according 
to Musial.*° The Ukrainians are given more attention, as they were the largest ethnic minority 
of Eastern Poland. Asin the case of the Belarusians, a majority of them apparently welcomed 
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the Soviet army, but their pro-Soviet attitudes dissipated quicker when they “saw what Soviet 
rule really was like." Itis Musial’s general claim that the Sovietization of Western Ukraine and 
Belarus benefited many Belarusians and Ukrainians, at least in the short term, while it struck 
Poles disproportionately hard. Musial devotes almost double the space to his examination of 
the J ews. As in the case of the other two minorities, Musial claims that many J ews received 
the destruction of Poland with approval.42 They received the Soviet troops enthusiastically, 
and many cities saw J ewish attacks on Poles.*3 Many J ews voluntarily joined the new struc- 
tures of power, and participated in persecution of Poles as a revenge for old Polish sins. In 
this respect, they were not that different from the Belarusians and Ukrainians, who had also 
suffered from discrimination in Poland. 

That the J ews would be even more positive towards the invading Red Army is hardly 
surprising. Eastern Poland had received many J ews who had fled or been expelled from the 
German-occupied part of Poland. The fear of Hitler certainly exceeded fear of Stalin among 
most of the Polish J ews. Many] ewsin Eastern Poland had also experienced German rule first 
hand, since some Soviet-occupied parts of Eastern Poland had initially been under German 
control.*° Given their experiences, it is hardly surprising that sections of the Polish J ewry saw 
the Soviet troops asa protection against Hitler. But the Jewish community in Eastern Poland 
was not homogenous; it was sharply divided along political and religious lines. However, the 
only] ewish group that Musial gives any detailed attention to is the J ewish communists. This 
is a questionable approach. At the time, many Polish politicians interpreted the events of 
1939-1941 as a] ewish betrayal of Poland, proving that the] ews were a foreign element that 
could not be trusted.© But not all Jews were communists, or even interested in the destruc- 
tion of Poland. As] an T. Gross puts it: “Left-wing and secular ideologies captured only a few 
hearts and minds locally and were not representative of the spiritual and or mental outlook 
predominant among the shtetl J ews.”“/ Musial does not reflect much on the diversity of the 
Jewish community and says nothing about the politically inept, religiously conservative 
orthodox masses. For him, it suffices to state that the communists were mostly J ews. 


In the (initial) phase (of Soviet occupation), domestic communists, mostly of J ewish back- 
ground, played an important role. They helped identify anyone, who could be a danger to 
the new order, as they participated in setting up lists of “politically undesirable” elements 
and “class enemies” or participated in their line-up. From that, Pinchuk could conclude that 
Jews played a decisive role in the establishment of Soviet institutions in Eastern Poland 48 


However, Musial does give some thought to the reason why J ews were able to assert 
themselves under the Soviets. Most Belarusians were comparatively poor, backwards, and 
poorly educated, while the small Ukrainian intelligentsia, which made up some one percent 
of the population, was often nationalistic and anti-Russian. Given the paranoid attitude of 
the Soviet leadership towards Poles, only the] ews remained. According to Musial, they were 
sufficiently both anti-Polish and anti-German to have their place in the new order cut out for 
themselves.49 

The exact number of Jews in the communist structure is still very much an open ques- 
tion. Musial has done little research himself and relies heavily on the writings of Pinchuk, who 
points at an over-representation of J ews in Soviet organs. The problem is that there are no 
exact available numbers. Heinrich Himmler’s Reichssicherhauptamt (RSHA), estimated that 
the number of J ews in the militia and NKVD in Western Ukraine was over 50%.°° Obviously, 
this is in no way a neutral assessment. It tapped in to the Nazi ideology which equated 
communists with J ews. Recent research in this field puts the J ewish presence at the time of 
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the Soviet occupation as lower: On July 1, 1939, six—or 3.92%—of the leading NKVD 
membersin the USSR were] ews. However, this was afterthe great purges of 1937-1938. Prior 
to the terror, in October 1936, 43—or 39.09%— of the NKVD leaders had been of Jewish 
origin. But while the] ews were over-represented in the higher levels of NKVD in 1936, so were 
Poles and Latvians. On October 1, 1936, 4.55% were of Polish, and 8.18% of Latvian origin.>+ 
As with the victims of the terror, the picture that appears when one looks at the perpetrators 
isthat the nature of theterror was of a political ratherthan ethnic nature. While] ews, Latvians, 
Poles, and Germans were over-represented in the NKVD leadership by 1936, the terror virtu- 
ally eliminated the representatives of these groups from the higher ranks of the NKVD. They 
were replaced by Russians, Georgians, and Ukrainians. All three of these nationalities more 
than doubled their presence in the higher ranks of the NKVD.*2 

Musial, however, suspects the Jewish presence to be greater. At higher levels, the 
Soviets had a system in place where Ukrainians and Belarusians staffed the more important 
positions in order to give an impression of popular and local rule. However, at lower levels 
Jews became factory directors, schoolteachers, store managers, NKVD agents, etc.3 The 
picture Musial presents is that of the J ews as the clear benefactors of the communist system 
in Western Ukraine and Western Belarus. In Musial’s eyes, there were but minor disadvan- 
tages for the J ews under Stalinism: the J ewish classes of merchants disappeared and the 
Jewish organizations were closed down. Other than that, Musial argues that the Stalinist 
system benefited the Jews more than any other group in the newly incorporated territo- 
ries.°° Educated J ews soon climbed the social ladder, and were given local political appoint- 
ments, especially when local knowledge was needed. The universities opened for J ews, and 
soon, he claims, the enrollment at the University of Lviv was heavily J ewish, with 85% J ews, 
3% Poles and 12% Ukrainians, after having been 70% Polish, 15% Ukrainian, and 15% J ewish 
before 1939.>© This information is, however, controversial and has been strongly rejected as 
“grotesque” by Dieter Pohl, who claimed the percentage of Jews at the Lviv university 
around 38-44%, i.e. only a slight over-representation in relation to their percentage of the 
population of the city’s population.>” There were also many J ews in the new Soviet militia. 
The major conflict between Gross and Musial goes to the very core of the problem. Exactly 
how many Jews were there in the communist administration? This is a central and highly 
important question, since Musial is building his case of explaining the escalation of violence 
on the assumption that it was a reaction to a perceived J ewish rule of Western Ukraine and 
Belarus. It is also problematic as it isa common argument among antisemites. 


It is undeniable so, that many members of the (Soviet) militia, NKVD-informers and 
denouncers, which actively and mostly voluntarily participated in the Soviet crimes, had 
Jewish background. Tomasz Gross nevertheless represents the view that Jews were not 
over-represented in the Soviet occupational authority in Eastern Poland. °8 


Gross's argument lies primarily on perception: the number of J ews appeared larger 
than it really was. 


Members of the “minorities” could get jobs— as teachers, foremen, engineers, accountants, 
and civil servants—that they could not have had under the Polish administration. (...) 
(T)hat they were remembered so vividly and with such scorn does not tell us that J ews were 
massively involved in collaboration, but rather how unseemly, how jarring, how offensive it 
was to see a] ew in any position of authority— as an engineer, a foreman, an accountant, a 
civil servant, a teacher, or a militiaman. That is why this remembrance was so deeply 
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engraved. And it wasalso an easy memory to carry about during these exceedingly confus- 
ing times, because it simplified matters and comfortably rested on the paradigm of Polish 
public opinion that associated communism and J ews (zydokomuna).°2 


But rather than giving attention to traditional Antisemitism and deeply rooted popular 
stereotypes, Musial prefers to seek more immediate explanations for the anti-Jewish atti- 
tudes that prevailed in Poland and Ukraine in 1941. To illustrate this, he gives a few personal 
accounts of vicious behavior by J ews. 


The fact that Jews disarmed Polish soldiers after the Soviet invasion contributed to the 
growth of Polish anti-Semitism. They did this in amean way, and with great joy.AJ ew could 
for instance walk up to a soldier, take away his weapon and afterwards spit in his face ©° 


This is fairly representative of the kind of anecdotal evidence on which Musial relies to 
show the tension “between anti-Soviet elements and Jews,"©2 

When talking of the disarming of the Polish army in Vilnius, there seem to have been 
tense moments, when] ews sided with the recently arrived Soviets. Musial focuses on several 
cases of rude] ews, who worked for the communists. Again, he provides almost no reflection 
on why many] ews felt that Stalin was preferable to colonels of the Sanacja government. For 
Musial, descriptions of outrageous behavior, and how this enraged and hurt the national 
pride of the Poles, suffice as a viable explanation for the pogroms in 1941. He cites informa- 
tion that claims that 80% of the so-called “worker's guards” who volunteered for the Soviets 
in Vilnius were J ews and how these followed every order from the Soviets “with pleasure and 
enthusiasm.”©2 When the Soviets left after having decided to hand over Vilnius to Lithuania, 
many of the J ews fled, in fear of repercussions with the arrival of Lithuanian troops. When the 
Soviets left Vilnius, over three thousand J ews fled Vilnius, especially leftist pro-Soviet J ews. 


This number gives us a vague idea about how big the number of J ews who cooperated with 
the Soviets was. Immediately after the departure of the Soviets there was an outbreak of 
anti-Jewish violence. © 


Here Musial’s logic becomes hard to follow. How does the number of J ewish refugees 
from Vilnius give an idea of how many people cooperated with the Soviets? Pogroms were 
rarely targeting specific, criminal J ews. There are many reasons why non-communist J ews, 
who formed a clear majority of the Lithuanian Jewish community, would have wanted to 
escape as well. If Musial is hinting mass J ewish cooperation with the Soviet based upon this 
number, even if it would have reflected the number of J ewish collaborators accurately, we 
are still talking about a small percentage. After all, Vilnius was known as the “Jerusalem of 
Lithuania,”©4 with aJ ewish population of about 30%. Needless to say, even if 80% per cent 
of the collaborators were J ews, this obviously does not mean that 80% of the Jews were 
collaborators. 

Musial offers 24 pages detailing the misdeeds of J ews against Poles. The reader learns 
about] ews who refuse to sell their products to Poles,°6 who refuse to treat wounded Poles, 
who humiliate and abuse them,°8 who denounce Poles to the Soviet authorities,°? but 
Musial only spends three pages on some 20 years of institutionalized Polish discrimination 
against J ews. In only a few places in the book does Musial admit the importance of traditional 
Polish Antisemitism. 


The anti-Soviet attitudes were a consequence of the Soviet terror. The anti-] ewish senti- 
ments, on the other hand, were a result of traditional anti-Semitism, the fact that the Soviet 
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system revealed many] ews in leading positions, and the circumstance that many non-] ews 
identified J ews with the Soviet system.’° 


For many people, these deeply ingrained prejudices were confirmed by the fact that 
the Soviet emancipation enabled many J ews to make careers, socially and financially. 

“The stronger and more gruesome the Soviet terror was, the more victims there was to 
mourn, the stronger the urge for revenge.” In other words, the antisemitic terror stood in 
immediate relation to the harshness of the Stalinist terror. The danger of such a suggestion 
is obvious. It hints that the J ews brought misfortune on themselves by the association with 
Bolshevism. The criticism Musial has received in this respect does not seem entirely unjust. 
The question of J ewish responsibility for the pogroms appears to have been what caused 
enthusiastic reviews from “revisionist” circles, and the criticism of the more liberal-oriented 
German intellectuals.’2 

Musial comes dangerously close to trivializing the nature of antisemitic attitudes 
among the local Slavs, and he does not do much in terms of analyzing them. On the 
contrary, by focusing on the register of “Jewish” crimes against the Polish people, it is not 
hard to see how this way of writing history could be interpreted as beneficial to the radical 
right or catering to those who interpret the escalation of hatred as a response to “Jewish” 
crimes.’3 Musial’s book does not contain much of an analysis of why these prejudices were 
so much stronger among Poles and Ukrainians than, say, Belarusians. Certainly, it is true 
that the Belarusians were not nearly as discontented with the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact as 
the Poles, but they witnessed the same J ewish upward mobility as the other people in the 
former Polish republic, without perpetrating major pogroms. Why was Antisemitism so 
strong among Poles and Ukrainians, and why did discontent with a conscious policy of 
terror, conducted centrally from Moscow, turn into hatred of the J ews? There are underly- 
ing tendencies here that Musial declines to discuss. As with the Dolchstoss legend in 
Germany, to suggest that hatred against the J ews grew out of collective suffering during 
the war would do little in terms of enhancing our understanding as to why the J ews were 
targeted as responsible for the misfortune. If the tendency of blaming Jews had been a 
unique occurrence, the explanations of the events of 1939-1941 might have been more 
convincing. Given the larger pattern, and along history of Antisemitism, Musial’s study feels 
incomplete. 

Eastern Poland during World War II may not have been the only place where a trag- 
edy like this was possible, yet the particular circumstances surrounding this tragedy also 
seem to indicate that time and place were not random either. The combination of political 
fanaticism, extreme nationalism, and religious and ethnic hatred triggered mass murder. 
Yet this was a conflict with deep roots; it was intimately linked to a legacy of war and 
oppression. 


(Prejudice) is a universal anthropological phenomenon. Probably only very few J ews would 
consider holding the entire Jewish people responsible for crimes, committed by Leon 
Trotsky or Jakub Bermann (one of the major perpetrators of communist crimes in Poland 
after 1945). In contrast, few people hesitate to accuse the Poles of passivity or even betrayal 
of the Jews, while at the same time ignoring the complex history of the occupations of 
Poland. Suggesting that the Holocaust could only have happened in Poland, since the Poles 
were anti-Semitic and the Nazis could count on their help, is to go too far. Yet this attitude 
is being promoted, by among others the publisher Claude Lanzmann, the director of the 
film Shoah.”4 
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In other words, the phenomenon of thinking in terms of collective guilt, of holding 
Jews responsible for the creation of communist governments in the Soviet Union and 
Poland, was an expression of a rather general anthropological phenomenon. This brings the 
reader to two possible conclusions. (1) Landsmann, or anyone suggesting that the Holocaust 
could only have taken place in Poland, is no different from Polish and Ukrainian antisemites 
in that they make collective accusations against the Polish nation, or conversely, that Polish 
Antisemitism is no worse than Landsmann’s anti-Polishness. (2) There cannot be any collec- 
tive Polish/Ukrainian guilt for the pogroms of the summer of 1941. This parallel seems a little 
odd. Landsmann perhaps generalized when attempting to assess the results of widely held 
prejudices. Musial, on the other hand, doeslittle in terms of analyzing, yet alone recognizing 
the role of prejudices in the explosion of antisemitic violence in the summer of 1941. Rather, 
he interprets the pogroms primarily as a response to Jewish provocation. According to 
Musial, Jewish complicity is something that the post-1945 world has not been willing to 
admit, or even discuss. 


Typically enough, such critical accounts were rare after 1945. The further removed they are 
in time, the fewer self-critical expressions. On the other hand, there is plenty of criticism of 
non-|ews,’° 


The notion that traditional Antisemitism was worsened by the brutal Stalinist terror is 
central to Musial’s thesis.’° Perhaps this idea has some merit. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that people tend to fall back on the familiar in times of uncertainty and extreme 
violence. The hatred brought forth by the violence may have given renewed force to old 
prejudices. When people who had been taught to interpret communism as an expression of 
a Jewish conspiracy saw the privileged position of their ethnic group eroded, they found 
their prejudices regarding the zydokomuna— or J udeo-communism— confirmed. The prob- 
lem here is that the imbalance of the account almost gives the reader the impression that 
Antisemitism was caused by the experiences under Soviet occupation. 

The German attack upon an ill-prepared Soviet Union on June 22, 1941 provoked a 
security crisis. During the summer of 1941, the Soviets had many prisoners in Western Ukrai- 
nian and Western Belarusian prisons. In March of 1940 there was a total of 18,632 people, of 
whom 57.3% were Poles.’’ According to the official numbers, at the time of the German inva- 
sion in June 1941 there were some 40,000 people jailed in these areas, 16,357 in Western 
Belarus, 23,236 in Western Ukraine and some 5900 prisoners in the Lithuanian Soviet Repub- 
lic.78 If the numbers of arrested were to be included, an estimated 50,000 people in these 
territories were behind bars.’2 After the German attack, the Soviet authorities panicked. They 
were retreating quickly and did not have the resources necessary to evacuate prisoners east- 
wards since such an extensive action would have required 1537 railroad cars.®° The Germans 
advanced faster than anticipated, and already on the first day of the war the German troops 
started taking over prisons and released the inmates. Leaving prisoners behind was never an 
option for the Soviets: these were people the Stalinist system had branded as traitors and 
enemies. The reaction was what could be expected. On June 24, Lavrentii Beria gave the 
order from Moscow, from which Musial’s book has received its name: “Konterrevolutionare 
Elemente sind zu erschiessen” (“Counter-revolutionary elements are to be shot”)2 But even 
before the order was given, during the night of J une 23 and 24, panicking local NKVD officials 
had started executing their prisoners. Dubno was one of the places where this happened. 
NKVD officials went from cell to cell and shot the inmates with machine guns through the 
peephole or threw hand grenades into the cells.82 After Beria had given his order, real hell 
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broke loose as the NKVD carried out a centrally ordered bloodbath. There are no exact 
numbers but incomplete NKVD files, now available, give us an idea of the tragic destiny of 
the 36,389 registered inmates: 9689 were killed, and 16,340 were evacuated to other parts of 
the USSR. In addition to this, 10,360 were either released (a majority of that number), 
managed to escape, or were killed by German air raids.®3 Others were subjected to “death 
marches” during which many died or were shot. For the total number of killed, Musial 
mentions some estimates, ranging from 20,000-30,000 people.84 

The arriving Germans lost no time taking advantage of these mass murders. During the 
first days of J uly, they arranged funerals in many Galician and Volhynian cities, with German 
military bands playing and German military officers delivering eulogies. In Kamionka 
Strumilowa the Soviets had killed 32 inmates before their retreat. At the funeral service, a 
German officer delivered a eulogy in Polish. The theme was clear: “Citizens of Kamionka! This 
is the work of the zydokomuna, Here lie your sons, fathers, and husbands,” he stated, while 
uniformed German photographers documented the event. 

The Germans made sure to expose as many locals as possible to the violence and docu- 
mented the atrocities on film, for newsreels that were to be shown in theaters across 
Germany and occupied Europe. The German public, as well as Poles and Ukrainians, were 
shocked and outraged. Private correspondence from Germany and from German soldiers at 
the front gives many examples of public outrage and cries for revenge. 

Horrendous rumors of the crucifixion of inmates in the hands of the Soviet authorities 
and of pregnant women having their bellies ripped up and their fetuses being sliced by bayo- 
nets or nailed to walls were translated from German papers such as Volkischer Beobachter and 
appeared in the local Ukrainian language press. After their hasty retreat, the NKVD had not 
been able to bury all their victims. Many were still lying in prison cells and basements. After 
the Soviets retreated, Ukrainian nationalists rebels were often the first to find them. Musial 
suggests that these rebels, members of the Bandera faction of the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists, OUN(b), mutilated and tampered with the corpses in order to increase the shock 
effect and make the deaths appearlike ritual murderscarried out bytheJ ewish communists ®® 
OUN figures only briefly, but at crucial points in the book. Musial does not provide a back- 
ground of the history of the Ukrainian nationalist movement. This is unfortunate, since the 
question ofthe spontaneity ofthe pogromsiscentral to histhesis. The mutilation ofthe bodies 
seems to indicate some form of planning, orin any case that the pogroms were less sponta- 
neous than they were made out to be. OUN rejected democracy in theory and practice. Many 
of the leaders of OUN had been trained in the secret Gestapo Police academy in Zakopane in 
German-occupied Poland during 1939-1940, and arrived with the German army.27 Allin all, 
there were 120 Ukrainian alumni from this school. Whereas not even the German ambassador 
to the Soviet Union was forewarned of Operation Barbarossa, both OUN factions— 
Mel’nykites as well as Banderites— were. They had both developed detailed action plans for 
the administration of occupied Ukraine. Yet there is no mentioning of this in Musial’s book. 

Whether the events were spontaneous or not, they had an effect that both the Nazis 
and OUN desired. As shocked and devastated people were identifying relatives and loved 
ones among the piles of corpses left behind by the Soviets, terrible scenes were taking place. 
Some corpses were mutilated, females often without clothes, stomachs, breasts and genitals 
showing signs of torture and sexual abuse. Many of the corpses had their fingers crushed, or 
their skin peeled off or ripped 88 

The pogroms followed a special dynamic, which was to be repeated with some varia- 
tions in many cities. One of the worst pogroms took place in Lviv. Soon after the Germans 
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arrived, quickly formed mobs brought together local Jews and forced them to unearth 
corpses from basements and mass graves. They were then forced to clean the corpses and 
prepare them for identification. ] ews were forced out on to the streets, and forced to exhume 
and clean the NKVD victims. At the same time, pogromshchiki gathered, heckling and threat- 
ening the J ews that were carrying out these humiliating acts. 

By forcing J ews to unearth victims of NKVD massacres, the message was obvious: the 
J ewswere behind the misdeeds, and now the time had come when they were to pay for their 
crimes. The mob tapped into the idea of the zydokomuna. The fact that the regional leaders 
of NKVD in Lviv oblast during 1939-41, Kapiton Yevlampievich Krasnov and Vasilii 
Timofeyevich Sergienko, were Russian and Ukrainian respectively, mattered little.89 

Verbal abuse soon turned physical, and the mob kicked and beat the J ews, often with 
metal pipes, sticks, or shovels. After completing the exhumation, many Jews were shot. 
Whether these people actually had participated in any terror was irrelevant. No mercy was 
shown to the] ews, be they old men, women, or children. The overwhelming majority of the 
victims were J ews, but apparently there were also a few non-Jews, people who had worked 
within the organs of Soviet power. 


The claimed evidence shows that the rioting was aimed against J ews as well as non-] ews, 
who had been involved in collaboration with the Soviets. The demand for revenge was an 
essential factor in the pogroms. But it cannot be excluded, that there would have been 
pogroms also without the Soviet crimes. But in my opinion is it unlikely that that would 
have happened without the Soviet terror and mass murders? 


Musial puts a heavy emphasis on the role of the Stalinist terror as a major cause, 
perhaps the single most important reason for the pogroms. Since this is a controversial claim 
to make, and obviously risks underestimating or trivializing the role of traditional Antisemit- 
ism in Poland, Musial chooses to rely on J ews, not Poles or Ukrainians, making this claim 2? 


In the archives of the Central Institute for History in Warsaw there are many eye witness 
reports from J ews, from which it can be indirectly deduced that the riots of the first days 
after the retreat of the Soviets had an anti-Soviet background. This is particularly clearly 
expressed in the contemporary reports in the Ringelbaum Archives. Another question is to 
what extent the Soviet terror and the Soviet crimes only served as a justification for perse- 
cuting the J ews, as many J ewish survivors think. The available evidence seems to indicate 
that the riots were aimed at Jews as well as non-| ews, accused of collaboration with the 
Soviets.2 


But if this was an anti-Soviet, or anti-communist riot, as Musial keeps hinting, why was 
the mob lynching people who obviously were not responsible for the excesses of NKVD? To 
a contemporary observer, it seems self-evident that the old bearded J ew, the teenage girl, 
and many other people, documented for posterity on film from the Lviv pogrom, were not 
responsible for the shooting of inmates in NKVD prisons, and even less for the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop treaty. 

Who were these people who participated in the pogroms? Musial emphasizes that the 
people who carried out the violence still represented a narrow section of society. 


It is characteristic that young men, among them also adolescents, who as arule more often 
give in to emotions were particularly active in the rioting. How many Ukrainians, Poles, 
Lithuanians and Romanians participated in the pogroms, is no longer possible establish. In 
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any case we are only talking about a section of the population. In those days, these people 
had an opportunity to violently act out their anti-Soviet and anti-] ewish emotions, often in 
combination with criminal motives.22 


But if their attitude was anti-Soviet and anti-Jewish, in that order, as Musial implies, 
why did general anti-Jewish violence break out, pogroms which made no distinctions 
regarding gender and age? 


Despite the unmistakable anti-Soviet background, the pogroms were first and foremost 
anti-] ewish riots, since the victims were mostly J ewish. Very often, if not to say most of the 
time did the accusation of collaboration with the Soviets serve as an excuse, to deal with all 
Jews. When ason, who had served in the Soviet militia had escaped, his father had to “pay” 
(for his son’s actions).24 


This, however, does not take into account that there were many victims of the 
pogroms who had not been any more involved with the Soviet authorities than any of the 
local Poles and Ukrainians. Another obvious objection one can raise to Musial’s emphasis of 
the anti-Soviet nature of the pogroms is that it is highly unlikely that these frustrated, easily 
moved, and criminal young and adolescent males who carried out the pogroms would have 
knowledge of the local Soviet power structure and know exactly whom to attack. More often 
than not, the crime of the victims was that they were J ewish, not communists. It appears that 
the explanation of the blaming of communism on] ewsand the exercise of collective punish- 
ment through undifferentiated violence against them has roots going well beyond the 
Soviet terror of 1939-41. 

If Musial’s assertion is true, that primarily J ews with a connection to Soviet power were 
targeted, it seems to suggest a link to German intelligence or Ukrainian agent provocateurs. 
We know that in Latvia, some of the “spontaneous” pogroms were incited by the help of 
Latvians, trained by and arriving with the German troops.” Furthermore, in Latvia the mass 
murder of J ews began on June 23, 1941, before Beria’s order and the mass executions, and 
before the prisons had been opened.? 

Whatever the exact details of the organizing of the pogroms, Musial argues that the 
extent of the Stalinist terror as well as the rage of the locals both served the propaganda 
purposes of the German leadership. Reports of J udeo-Bolshevik bestiality and the Ukrainian 
and Polish hatred for the J ews reached newspapers, radio, and theaters across German-occu- 
pied Europe. This, Musial argues, served to radicalize the popular opinion on the home front 
in Germany. But there are also serious reservations that should be made here. The first and 
most obvious one is: what impact did this have in terms of influencing the course of history? 
The Nazi leadership was firmly in charge of Germany in 1941. Early in 1939, Hitler had stated 
that another war in Europe would not end in the Bolshevization of Europe, but in the “total 
annihilation of the J ewish race in Europe.” On December 3, 1940, Hitler stated that the Ukrai- 
nian intelligentsia was being exterminated under the leadership of the J ews (unter Fuhrung 
der J uden).2” This statement was made during the preparations for the attack on the USSR. 
When Hitler first informed Rosenberg that a war with the Soviet Union was “inevitable” on 
April 2, 1941, the talk was already about a switch from a “normal, European war” (europaische 
Normalkrieg) to a “racial and ideological war of extermination” (rassenideologische Vernich- 
tungskrieg).28 The Nazi German leadership seemed to already have had their minds set to 
getting rid ofthe] ewsatthe time when they invaded the USSR. The fact that Goebbels’ exploi- 
tation of the NKVD massacres in the summer of 1941 was successful at strengthening the 
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homefront hardly had any major impact on the German policy inthe east. If, asJ Urgen Forster 
has suggested, the central motivation of the war was to crush a perceived J ewish-Bolshevik 
conspiracy and exterminate an enemy consisting of racially inferior peoples in the east, to 
have it replaced with aGerman colonial order,2? then Musial’sconclusionsseem exaggerated. 

Generally speaking, the sections of the book that deal with the Soviet terror during the 
evacuation and the local and German reaction to it are stronger. Here Musial has used 
primary sources and gives the reader a fairly good overview. Nevertheless, even these 
sections of the book make questionable assumptions, and there is little new information. 
Much of the same information can be found in Gross’s Revolution from Abroad, which is both 
more balanced and well-documented. 

Despite its clear flaws, Musial’s book is the first book to deal exclusively with the role 
and impact of the NKVD murders in the summer of 1941, and to put these into a larger 
context. Unfortunately, the narrow scope and the absence of a proper historiography are 
serious limitations. For a book that builds its argument on causality, i.e. escalation of violence 
as a result of discontent with the Soviet rule, it is a clear limitation not to look at the causes 
behind the support for the destruction of Poland which was displayed among some of its 
ethnic minorities. In any case, an extended historical background would have added to the 
understanding of the specific problems. However, Musial does succeed in his attempt to 
shed light on a somewhat neglected subject. 


Despite harsh criticism, the first interim balance is nevertheless positive. This book has 
contributed to a wider audience being made aware of a problem, which up until now was 
much-neglected (Soviet terror in Eastern Poland 1939-1941 and the partial interaction of 
Soviet and National Socialist crimes in the Summer of 1941) 


By focusing on these tragic events, the book has stirred up a debate. It isa debate with 
unpleasant undertones of nationalism and ethnic hatred, and perhaps not at the level at 
which we may want to see academic debates conducted, but it is still a debate. Musial’s book 
in no way measures up to J an T. Gross’s Revolution From Abroad, which still stands unrivalled 
as the most complete study of the tragic events of 1939-1941 in Western Ukraine and 
Western Belarus. Despite its limitations, Musial’s book addresses and adds to our knowledge 
of an area in which the interest has grown considerably during the past 15 years. 
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Canadians of Ukrainian descent constitute a significant part of the population of the 
Albertan capital. Among other things, their presence is felt in the public space as 
Ukrainian monuments constitute a part of the landscape. The article studies three key 
monuments, physical manifestations of the ideology of local Ukrainian nationalist 
elites in Edmonton: a 1973 monument to nationalist leader Roman Shukhevych, a 
1976 memorial constructed by the Ukrainian Waffen-SS in Edmonton, and a 1983 
memorial to the 1932—1933 famine in the Ukrainian SSR. Representing a narrative of 
suffering, resistance, and redemption, all three monuments were organized by the 
same activists and are representative for the selective memory of an “ethnic” elite, 
which presents nationalist ideology as authentic Ukrainian cultural heritage. The 
narrative is based partly upon an uncritical cult of totalitarian, anti-Semitic, and 
terroristic political figures, whose war crimes, ethnic cleansing, and collaboration with 
Nazi Germany the nationalists deny and obfuscate. The article argues that government 
support and direct public funding has strengthened the radicals within the community 
and helped promulgate their mythology. In the case of the Ukrainian Canadian 
political elite, official multiculturalism underwrites a narrative at odds with the liberal 
democratic values it was intended to promote. The failure to deconstruct the “ethnic” 
building blocks of Canadian multiculturalism and the willingness to accept at face 
value the primordial claims and nationalist myths of “ethnic” groups has given 
Canadian multiculturalism the character of multi-nationalism. 


Keywords: Ukrainian-Canadian; multiculturalism; multinationalism; monuments; 
memory; nationalism 


“Nationalism makes men indifferent to the rights and interests of any portion of the human 
species, save that which is called by the same name and speaks the same language as them- 
selves.” (John Stuart Mill, qtd. in Kohn 51) 


Three waves of immigrants from Western Ukrainian lands — until 1918 part of the 
Habsburg Empire, until 1938-1940 of Poland, Romania, and Czechoslovakia — arrived 
in Canada from 1891 until the 1950s. Many Ukrainians settled in Edmonton. Ukrainian 
immigrants and their descendents have had a significant, even defining impact on the 
city. Ukrainian churches, cemeteries, cultural institutions, newspapers, archives, book- 
stores, publishing houses, libraries, nationalist organizations, credit unions, a folkloristic 
outdoor heritage museum, summer camps, even Ukrainian fast-food restaurants testify 
to the city’s Ukrainian legacy. The city also has a number of Ukrainian monuments, repre- 
senting some key founding myths of the community, all but one dealing with various 
aspects of a multi-totalitarian past: terror and famine under the Soviet system, violent 
resistance to the Soviets within the rank of nationalist partisans and the Waffen-SS. This 
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article is a study of the Ukrainian diaspora’s historical culture and myth-making, as 
reflected in their monuments in the Albertan capital. The main focus is on the post— 
World War II so-called third wave of Ukrainian immigrants, which came to play a 
leading role in the community, and the myths and collective memory of which is often pre- 
sented as representative for all people of Ukrainian heritage in Canada.’ It is aimed as a 
critical analysis not only of the political culture of a particular community, but also of 
how the institutional framework of official multiculturalism has facilitated and entrenched 
radical ethnonationalist discourses. 


Long-distance nationalism and national rites 


The rise of mass migration and mass communication in advanced capitalist societies 
has facilitated the rise of what Benedict Anderson calls “long-distance nationalism” 
(Anderson, Long-Distance Nationalism). He has noted that 


It is not necessary to live in the country with which you feel connected. You can live some- 
where else and be more nationalistic then before. The greatest change, which globalization led 
to, was the emergence of a new form of nationalism ... There are people who live abroad, who 
do not feel fully accepted as a minority, and here there is a phenomenon which I call long- 
distance nationalism... The members of the diaspora create for themselves an image of the 
homeland, which is a stronger emotional investment than the country in which they live. 
You have many examples of this phenomenon in Canada, Australia, England, and Asia. 
(“Kocham ojczysne”’) 


One negative consequence of the diaspora experience is the emergence of what Ander- 
son calls non-responsible politics: diaspora participation in the politics in the country with 
which they identify can often be toxic, and their impact can be felt through the funding of 
particular political figures, nationalist propaganda, and even weapons, even though they 
are often limited to more peaceful activities such as lobbying and fund-raising (Cox). 
Susanne Lachenicht and Kirsten Heinsohn have observed that cosmopolitanism and 
nationalism do not have to be mutually exclusive, but can complement each other 
(Lachenicht and Heinsohn). 

Far from being synonymous, history and memory often stand in fundamental opposi- 
tion. Pierre Nora highlights the contradiction of the two: “History ... is the reconstruction, 
always problematic and incomplete, of what is no longer. ... Memory, insofar it is affective 
and magical, only accommodates those facts that suit it; it nourishes recollections that may 
be out of focus or telescopic, global or detached, particular or symbolic.... History, 
because it is an intellectual and secular production, calls for analysis and criticism” 
(Nora 8-9). While preoccupied with the commemoration of an imagined heroic past, 
nationalists take little interest in history as such, but use it to construct myths, legends, 
and tales to legitimize political claims. Stalin had determined in 1931 that what was impor- 
tant in history writing was not the sources, but rather a “correct attitude” (Zubov 933, qtd. 
in Persson 16). Echoing Stalin’s statement that what mattered in history writing was not 
the sources, but rather a “correct attitude” (Zubov 933, cited in Persson 16), émigré Ukrai- 
nian nationalists, in order to uphold their “political truth,” restricted access to, retyped, or 
otherwise manipulated primary sources (Berkhoff and Carynnyk 152; Himka, “War 
Criminality” 11; Himka and Kurylo 252—65). Historians and nationalist political activists 
approach the past in different ways. Against the historian’s deconstruction, reconstruction, 
and attempts to understand the complex past stands mythmaking, ritualization, and com- 
memoration, so central to the nationalist political culture. The nationalist movements 
regarded their monuments as living symbols of the nation and its glorious past; 
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monumentality exemplified power, grandeur, and power relationships. Defilations, proces- 
sions, so-called aufmdrsche of patriotic organizations and groups, ritualizations, national 
festivals, pledges were considered necessary in order to make new memorials “come 
alive” (Mosse, Nationalization of the Masses 65, 82—83, 188). The mystique surrounding 
festivals and construction became a spectacle in which the participants worshipped them- 
selves and their national myths and symbols (Mosse, “Ceasarism, Circuses, and Monu- 
ments” 176). George Mosse showed that one of the strengths of the fascist movements 
was their mastery of nationalist rituals: by their use of processions, speaking choruses, 
silent marches, confessions of faith, sacred spaces and rituals, banners and lighting 
effects, they created a pageantry in which there were no spectators, only actors (Mosse, 
Nationalization of the Masses 205). “As instruments of mass politics,” Mosse argues, 
these became “more effective than any didactic speeches. ... Fascism, in the last resort, 
was based upon nationalism as a civic religion, and its aesthetic articulated this faith 
just as it did for the older established religions” (Mosse, “Fascist Aesthetics” 247, 251). 


Ukrainian nationalism: a background 


The failure of the generally left-leaning Ukrainian national movement to establish a viable 
state in 1918—1920 led to the division of the Ukrainians between four states: the USSR, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Romania. Liberal and social democratic Ukrainian parties 
were suppressed in authoritarian Poland and Romania, with the result that the nationalist 
movement was radicalized and driven underground. 

By the late 1920s, political repression and a brutal collectivization had largely discre- 
dited the Soviet model. Therefore, to much of the Western Ukrainian intellectual elite, the 
rise of Italian Fascism and German National Socialism seemed to herald a new political 
order and challenge the status quo. The most important Ukrainian fascist organization, 
the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN), was founded in 1929. Its violent nihi- 
lism, articulated in its “Decalogue,” with its fascination with martyrdom, rejection of 
public morality, mercilessness and struggle on life and death in which all means are 
allowed shows an uncanny resemblance to Sergei Nechaev’s “Catechism of the Revolu- 
tionary.”” Both wings of the OUN swore its members to secrecy, urged them to hate its 
enemies and “expand the strength, riches, and size of the Ukrainian state even by 
means of enslaving foreigners” (Markus 118; TsDAVOVU f. 1, op. 23, spr. 931, IL. 
68-69). The OUN emulated Mussolini, Hitler, Franco, and Paveli¢, their cult of violence, 
the Fiihrerprinzip, anti-Semitism, militarization and uniformation, down to the raised arm 
salute. The OUN-affiliated press published the speeches of Goebbels, Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Rosenberg in Ukrainian translation (Kurylo; Rudling, “Iushchenkiv fashyst” 240; 
TsDAVOVU f. 1, op. 23, spr. 926, 1. 199). Yet, the OUN was also shaped by its traumatic 
experience of, and rivalry with, Stalinism. The OUN internalized key aspects of Nazi and 
Stalinist political cultures, employing a hierarchical centralistic structure that resembled 
the “democratic centralism” of the Communist Party of Soviet Union (CPSU) (Markus 
119-20). After the 1938 Narodnyi Kommissariat Vnutrennykh Del (NK VD) assassination 
of OUN founder Evhen Konovalets, in 1940 the movement split, with a wing of older, 
more cautious activists, and one consisting of younger, more radical activists. The 
wings became known as the Melnykites, or OUN(m) and the Banderites, or OUN(b), 
after their respective leaders, Andrii Mel’nyk (1890-1964) and Stepan Bandera (1909— 
1959). Both wings were totalitarian; they were as anti-Soviet, anti-communist, anti- 
democratic, and anti-Semitic as they were pro-fascist. In a 2 May 1939 letter to Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, Andrii Mel’nyk emphasized the close ideological affinity of the OUN 
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with National Socialism and Fascism (PA AA, R 104430). The OUN(b) envisioned a 
totalitarian one-party state in which “the OUN has to be the sole political organization 
of the Ukrainian people” (TsDAVOV Ukrainy, f. 3833, Op. 2, Spr. 1, Ark., 33-57). 
Both wings of the OUN were alerted about Operation Barbarossa and partook enthusias- 
tically in the attack on the Soviet Union. On 30 June 1941, in German-occupied L’ viv, the 
OUN(b) hastily declared the “renewal” of Ukrainian statehood. The declaration of state- 
hood and their intended state were modeled on Tiso’s Slovakia and Paveli¢’s NDH. 
The UstaSa, in particular, was closely associated with the OUN and shared many of 
their attributes. The very declaration of statehood stated that the young state would 
“work closely with Greater Germany and its Fiihrer Adolf Hitler.” Stepan Lenkavs’kyi, 
the main propagandist of the OUN(b)-led “government,” advocated the physical destruc- 
tion of Ukrainian Jewry; its 29-year-old “Premier” Yaroslav Stets’ko wrote Hitler, 
Mussolini, Franco, and Paveli¢ that his movement and his regime was a part of the 
new, fascist Europe, and endorsed “the destruction of the Jews and the expedience of 
bringing German methods of exterminating Jewry to Ukraine, barring their assimilation 
and the like’? (Berkhoff and Carynnyk; Finder and Prusin; Rossolifiski-Liebe, “The 
‘Ukrainian National Revolution’”’). However, the German leadership was not interested 
in recognizing the OUN(b) state, something that led to a decline of the OUN(b)-Nazi 
relations. However, many leading OUN(b) members, among them Roman Shukhevych, 
continued their service for the Nazis until 1943. Shukhevych’s men carried out mass 
executions of Jews in 1941. In 1942, as Hauptmann of the Schutzmannschaften he 
executed a harsh counterinsurgency campaign in Belarus (Rudling, “Szkolenie w mordo- 
waniu”; TsDAVOVU f. 3833, op. 1, spr. 57, ark. 17-18). 

The relations between the two wings of the OUN were hostile following the split in 
1940. The OUN(m)’s refusal to recognize the “statehood” proclaimed by the OUN(b) 
was followed by a series of assassinations of leading Melnykites and a bitter fratricidal 
feud between the two wings of the movement, in which hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
OUN members were killed. The OUN(m) remained loyal to the Nazis. In 1943, they 
supported the formation of a Ukrainian Waffen-SS division, the 14th grenadier division 
Galizien. The Galician Waffen-SS was a combative formation, organized after the bulk of 
Ukrainian Jewry had already been murdered. Only a fraction of the large pool of Ukrainian 
Waffen-SS volunteers were admitted into the force. Ideological reliability was an important 
factor in the selection of members. The recruits included former auxiliary policemen from 
forces involved in atrocities (Golczewski 136). While many aspects of its activities 
remain under-investigated — particularly the background of the members before joining 
the unit in 1943-44, and its role in the crushing of the Slovak National Uprising in 1944 
and anti-partisan activities in Slovenia in 1945 — Ukrainian and Polish commissions 
agree that parts of the unit were involved in war crimes.* Compared to the OUN and 
UPA, its war criminality was on a more limited scale. In Nuremberg, the entire Waffen- 
SS was declared a criminal organization (Der Prozef 591). Like other Waffen-SS formations, 
the soldiers of the 14th Waffen-Grenadier-Division der SS (Galizische Nr. 1) were trained in 
Nazi Weltanschauung, received tattoos with their blood group under their left arms, and took 
personal oaths to Adolf Hitler (M.J. Melnyk 57, 68; but see also the review by O. Melnyk 
108-10). They stood under the command of Heinrich Himmler, and many its NCOs 
received military training at the Dachau camp (Veryha 26). 

After Stalingrad the OUN(b) took control of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA), a 
nationalist partisan movement, originally loyal to the Ukrainian People’s Republic gov- 
ernment in exile. In 1943-44, under the command of Roman Shukhevych, the OUN(b) 
and UPA carried out a campaign of ethnic cleansing in which up to 100,000 Poles and 
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thousands, perhaps tens of thousands of Jews and other minorities — Armenians, Magyars, 
Czechs, and others — were murdered.° In 1943 and 1944 the UPA’s primarily anti-Polish 
activities were accompanied by attacks on German forces. In late 1944, the OUN(b) again 
resumed cooperation with Nazi Germany.° From 1944 until 1953, the UPA fought an 
hopeless partisan war against the Soviet authorities and Ukrainian political opponents. 


Ukrainian nationalism in Canada 


At the end of the war hundreds of thousands of Ukrainians had to flee the advancing Soviet 
Army. About 26,000 Ukrainian Displaced Persons, DPs, arrived in Canada from 1947 
through 1952 (Momryk 421; Troper 410). 1200 to 2000 of them were former soldiers 
of the Ukrainian Waffen-SS (Margolian, Unauthorized Entry 146). Among these DPs, 
the nationalist ideology dominated. Many continued their political activities in emigration. 
The OUN, which had the advantage of clandestine networks on the territory of the now- 
defeated Reich, heavily dominated the political life of the émigrés (Markus 113-14). Pre- 
vious waves of Ukrainian immigrants to Canada had a different Ukrainian identity than the 
post-war émigrés. The first, pre-World War I wave of Galician Ukrainians were overwhel- 
mingly of peasant stock, and their political activism in the Canada was limited. The inter- 
war period saw the influx of a group of immigrants which were more politically conscious, 
many with their political sympathies with the political left. The third, post-war wave of 
nationalist Ukrainians constituted much of the political and social elite of Western 
Ukraine. Over the next decades, they came to redefine the Ukrainian community in 
Canada (Lalande 184-90). In the immediate postwar period, the OUN(b) carried out a 
“planned settlement” of “revolutionary nationalists” throughout Canada. In 1949, the 
OUN(b) organized itself as a clandestine network by the name the League for the Liber- 
ation of Ukraine (Liga vyzvolennia Ukrainy, LVU), which, as the League of Ukrainian 
Canadians, is still active. Parts of the established Ukrainian Canadian community had 
mixed emotions about this. The arrival of the “revolutionary nationalists” was followed 
by violent clashes, even instances of open warfare between them and the Ukrainian Cana- 
dian pro-Soviet left, culminating in the bombing of the Ukrainian Labor Temple in 
Toronto on 8 October 1950. Whereas the Canadian authorities were suspicious of the 
OUN(b), they welcomed the result: the weakening of the Ukrainian Canadian left. The 
authorities also included some of them in the West’s military planning in case of an 
armed conflict with the Soviets. The LVU were eagerly hoping for a new war, a new 
1941, but as this did not materialize, they reluctantly came to accept that they were in 
Canada to stay. In 1959 they joined the UCC (Luciuk 231—56).’ 

By the 1950s, a considerable part of the Ukrainian émigré elite in Edmonton consisted 
of people who had collaborated militarily, intellectually, or politically with Nazi Germany. 
After Stalingrad and the collapse of the Axis powers some nationalists officially endorsed 
democratic ideals. The Bandera wing of the OUN remained committed totalitarians, 
and violently reasserted their control over the movement, leading to yet another slip 
in the movement in the 1950s (Kyrychuk 356).° In exile, the nationalists produced a 
self-serving historical mythology. Topics like collaboration, war criminality, and anti- 
Semitism were avoided, the OUN portrayed itself as an anti-Nazi resistance movement, 
blaming their war crimes on Germans, Poles, and Soviets (Carynnyk 345; Himka, 
“Debates in Ukraine” 363-64; Rudling, The OUN, the UPA, and the Holocaust). Even 
the Ukrainian Waffen-SS veterans’ investment in a fascist Europe was denied, and they 
remain respected and venerated as heroes and pillars of the community.” “Membership 
in the Division [Waffen-SS Galizien] has never been regarded by its veterans as a cause 
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for shame,” Lubomyr Luciuk and Myroslav Yurkevych observed in the OUN(b) organ 
Homin Ukrainy (Luciuk and Yurkevych). Thus, the nationalists’ historical memory dif- 
fered from the Canadian and Western European mainstream, where, David Marples has 
observed, the veterans of the Waffen-SS Galizien have remained “far from reputable in 
the eyes of neutrals.” The diaspora historical interpretations also differ from those in 
Ukraine proper, where the assessment of that formation remains sharply divided 
(Himka, “Central European Diaspora” 24; Marples, “Beyond the Pale?”’; Marples, 
Heroes and Villains 185),"° 

During the Cold War, many OUN and UPA veterans were recruited by western intel- 
ligence services, where they became useful allies in the Cold War (Burds; Breitman and 
Goda 81-91). Some leading nationalists found employment in Cold War institutions, such 
as the CIA-funded Munich Institute for the Study of the USSR, where they published ana- 
lyses and thought-papers in a highly charged language during the most intensive period of 
the Cold War in the early 1950s (O’Connell; Suny and Martin 4). Others worked for 
CIA-funded Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberty (Originally Radio Liberation from Bol- 
shevism) (Puddington 153-56). Others still, among them Lev and Daria Rebet and Ivan 
Hryn’iokh, worked with the Ukrainian Free University in Munich (UVU). The Ukrainian 
nationalist academic community retained close ties across the Atlantic. As the Ukrainian 
community in Germany declined in number, primarily due to emigration to North 
America, the UVU stressed the impact of its alumni on the Ukrainian academic commu- 
nity there (Lalande 332; and Ciuciura 116-18, qtd. in Lalande 361). Yet, until the late 
1960s, Ukrainian exile historians of the third wave of emigrants who arrived in Canada 
after World War II remained in the periphery of North American academia, and faced dif- 
ficulties establishing a dialogue with other exile groups. The establishment of “ethnic” 
academic institutions elevated the prestige and legitimacy of Ukrainian studies. Neverthe- 
less, a clear distinction remained between many diaspora Ukrainian historians and scholars 
in the field of Slavic, Russian, and Soviet studies, who felt that Ukrainian studies were 
tainted by extreme nationalism and insufficient objectivity. Ukrainian historians, in 
turn, regarded Western intellectuals as being influenced by Soviet historiography (Huss 
17-18). 


The specter of assimilation 


In the diaspora the Banderites organized along the structures of the intended OUN(b) 
state.!' Ukrainian nationalism shared with other nationalist movements the cult of youth. 
Children were seen as the key to community survival, and particular attention was given 
to the ideological training of the youth. The nationalists went by the motto “our children 
are our future” (Lalande 340).!2 In the intended OUN state, there would only be one, 
compulsory youth organization. Until such a state was organized, OUN would organize 
“a total system of organizing the youth” for the political training of the young through a 
number of organization from ages six to twenty-one. Six-to-ten-year olds would be 
drafted into the so-called Virliata, “eaglets,” resembling the Zhovtaniata “October kids” 
in the Ukrainian SSR, or the Hitler Youth in Germany. Fourteen-to-eighteen-year-olds 
were to serve in the Plast, a politicized, uniformed youth movement (TsDAVOVU 
f. 3833, Op. 2, Spr. 1, Ark., 33-57)." 

The émigrés revived Plast, which generally consisted of OUN(m) and independents, in 
1945. The OUN(b) organized its own youth organization, the Ukrainian Youth Associ- 
ation (Spilka Ukrains’koi Molodi, SUM), in 1946 (Yurkevych, “Ukrainian Nationalists” 
136). Plast was the organization for the “elita,’ while SUM was mostly working class. 
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Plast and SUM summer camps were regarded as a bastion against the “denaturalization” 
processes, something the Plast in Germany regarded as “antisocial behavior,” fears that the 
Ukrainian youth would “drown in the foreign sea” the communities so lamented (Vod- 
naruk 3, qtd. in Lalande 340, 374)," The Edmonton SUM section was formed in 1949. 
The SUM also differed from the Plast in their militancy. In Edmonton they organized spec- 
tacular anti-communist actions, staging noisy demonstrations, or disrupting Soviet cultural 
exchanges. For instance, in September 1973, when the Red Army Choir Soviet took part in 
a concert in the Edmonton Garden, representatives from the LVU, SUM, and the anti- 
Bolshevik student club at the University of Alberta protested with banners like “The 
Red Army Choir is propagating a “culture” of mass murder,” “Moskali go home,” and 
“Rather dead than red” (I. Kh.). In the 1950s and 1960s, the SUM gathered in the 
Ukrainian People’s House (Narodnyi Dim), which soon became too small. A fundraising 
campaign for a new hall was raised together with the OUN(b) Ukrainian Liberation Front 
(Ukrains’kyi Vyzvol’ny Front) (Stebel’ skyi). 

In Canada the OUN(m) is organized as the Ukrainian National Federation (Ukrains’ke 
Natsional’ne Ob’’ednannia Kanady, UNO), which in Edmonton has its hall at 10629 98th 
street.'> The UNO was formed in 1932 as an organization with its roots in the Ukrainian 
War Veterans’ Association, as “the Ukrainian community felt a need for an organization of 
a general, nationalistic character.” It issues the paper Novyi Shliakh (Ukrainian National 
Federation of Canada 3). Along with St. Josaphat’s Ukrainian Catholic Cathedral and 
the St. John’s Institute, the UNO hall was long the center for the nationalists’ celebrations 
in Edmonton (“Ukrainians to Honor Fighters for Freedom”; “Anniversary Celebrated”). 


A people unlike any other? 


The diaspora existence was a challenge to the nationalist. Among the Ukrainian émigrés in 
Germany, the older generation showed a tendency towards isolation, whereas the younger 
generation assimilated (Lalande 330). A similar process, albeit slower, could be observed 
in Canada. Despite their efforts, many of the children and grandchildren of the émigrés 
were assimilating into the fabric of the new country. Processes of linguistic assimilation, 
similar to the one into Russian, which they so abhorred in the Ukrainian SSR, were now 
affecting their children in their adopted countries. '© By the 1960s and 1970s, some parts of 
the Ukrainian Canadian community developed a myth of themselves as pioneers, some- 
thing that would give them particular rights claims to the prairies. Some went as far as 
to describe Ukrainians as the “founding races” of the prairies (Lalande 253). Some nation- 
alists saw the Canadian prairies as key to the survival of Ukrainianhood outside Ukraine. 
In 1965, Roman II’nyts’kyj, a former member of Stets’ko’s government, even proposed 
that the Ukrainian Canadian Congress set up a resettlement commission to bring about 
“a great Ukrainian unification on the Ukrainian territories in Canada.” II’nyts’ kyj proposed 
the resettlement of hundred of thousands of Ukrainians from other provinces, South 
America, Britain, and Poland to tilt the demography of Manitoba and propel Ukrainians 
from the position of the second-largest ethnic group in that province into the dominant 
population. This, he figured, would turn Manitoba into a Ukrainian Commonwealth, or 
a Switzerland of North America. 


The historic chance to become co-rulers of Canada is opening in front of us thanks to the fact 
that that country has entered the path of “Switzerlandification.” What Switzerland is in 
Europe, Canada will become in America. Switzerland was created by Frenchmen, 
Germans, and Italians, and Canada will be created by Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Ukrai- 
nians, on the condition that they will have that ambition and willpower. (II’nyts’kyi 504—505) 
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The more radical voices, primarily within the OUN(b), saw a nuclear confrontation 
with the USSR as another option (Panchenko 34). By the 1970s, Ukrainian diaspora 
nationalism faced a crisis. The nationalists were concerned about the fact that the children 
of the émigrés often lacked the fiery dedication of their parents’ generation. The commu- 
nity was struggling with a “top-heavy” structure (Lupul, “Ukrainian Canadians”). Many 
young Ukrainian-Canadians showed little interest for Ukrainian culture, which they 
found uninspiring and dull. “There is no history of Ukraine that a teenager would 
enjoy, no resources for inspiring, literature, arts, culture...They have an interest in their 
heritage, but they have nothing to feed on it. No resources to learn about their heritage,” 
one young Canadian Ukrainian put it (Lalande 270). Ironically, as the role of the Ukrainian 
language subsided, particularist myths flourished in the community. Manoly Lupul, a 
third-generation Canadian who never mastered the Ukrainian language, nevertheless 
argued that his community was unique from other Canadian groups: “‘We are not a 
people like the other[s].’ For truly we are not” (Lalande 259). However, what exactly 
made the Ukrainians so unique was harder to define. 


Official multiculturalism: the politics of “ethnicity” 


Historian Aya Fujiwara argues that “the multiculturalism movement ... began under the 
initiative of Ukrainian nationalists” (210) and demonstrates how “the ethnic elites’ initiat- 
ives for ethnic pluralism” (221) were major factors in the intellectual shift. Fujiwara wrote: 


The rise of nationalism in Quebec and subsequent lobbying by other ethnic groups led by 
Ukrainian nationalists divided the nation, thereby making formal policies addressing ethnic 
cultures and languages a pressing task for the federal government. Canadian leaders were 
threatened by both Quebec separatism and other ethnic groups’ protests as they tried to 
define Canadian identity in their own ways. In the process, Ukrainian nationalists were by 
far the most active group in the pursuit of multiculturalism and collective ethnic rights. (223) 


Manoly Lupul offered a similar interpretation, arguing that the Ukrainian-Canadian elite 
was among the strongest supporters of multiculturalism, and “one of the ethnic groups that 
benefited the most from the multicultural movement” (Lupul, The Politics of Multicultur- 
alism 479). 

In October 1971, Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau announced a new policy of official 
multiculturalism for Canada (Fujiwara 208). The government declared that it would 
“support and encourage those cultures and cultural groups which Canadians wish to pre- 
serve” (Ryan, Multicultiphobia 18). Throughout the winter and spring of 1973, the Cana- 
dian government ran a number of full-page adds in Ukrainian in the Banderite press on 
the benefits of multiculturalism.'’ The ads explained the benefits of its new policies, 
underlining their heavily emphasis on “ethnic history.” The government would produce 
“ethnic histories” of “about 20 ethnic groups in Canada,” working “‘accurately and scien- 
tifically to charter the historical background of those groups. The program is an expo- 
sition of the positive and valuable contribution of multiculturalism in Canada” (“Inshi 
aspekty kanads’koi uraidovoi finansovoi dopomohu’”’). Funding and grants were intro- 
duced as “support funds for voluntary groups in their multicultural activities, and organiz- 
ing multicultural centers for local communities” (“Bahatokul’turnist’ stala postiinoiu 
uriagovoiu politykoiu”’). Government funding went to the Canadian Film Council to 
produce movies “on various ethno-cultural groups, made within their regular production. 
Historical educational materials for schools would be prepared for elementary and middle 
schools, emphasizing the multicultural character of Canada” (“Bahatokul’turnist’ stala 
postiinoiu politykoiu uriadu’ Natsional’na Filmova Rada partytsypue u Prohrami 
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bahatokul’turnosty”’). Further, “the National Library of Canada would collect and pre- 
serve books on childrearing, cooking, gardening and folklore. The greatest attention is 
dedicated to children’s books, which will be collected and preserved to facilitate the 
study the language of our ancestors” (“Bahatokul’turnist’ stala postiinoho uriadovoiu 
politykuiu: Natsional’na biblioteka Kanady vkliuchaets’sia v balatokul’turnu polityku’”). 
The ads announced that “a central task is to prepare a history of the ethno-cultural groups, 
sponsor ethno-cultural local conferences and exhibits, [and] organize multicultural festi- 
vals (theater, dance, and music) in all of Canada, in which various groups and people 
from all parts of Canada will participate and represent their cultural heritage” (“Bahato- 
kul’turnist’ stala postiinuiu politykuiu uriadu’: Kanads’ki identychnosty — tse chastyna 
polityky shchodo bahatokul’turnosty”). A “Canadian Center for the Study of Folk 
Culture at the National Museum of Man in Ottawa” would “document the traditional cul- 
tures of all ethno-cultural communities in Canada ... studying all aspects of religious, 
economic and traditions of all Canadian ethno-cultural groups” (“Bahatokul’turnist’ 
stala postiinuiu uriadovoiu politykoiu: Natsional’nyi muzei liudyny e chastynoiu bahato- 
kul’turnoi polityky”). A National Ethnic Archive would be tasked “to gather ethno- 
cultural materials, collect and prevent them from being lost, damaged, or dispersed” 
(“Bahatokul ’turnist’ stala postiinoiu uriadovoiu politykoiu: Publichni arkhivy Kanady 
staly chastynoiu bahatokul’turnoi polityky”). The purpose of multiculturalism, the Cana- 
dian government explained, was “to improve the understanding and recognition of our 
different cultures among all Canadians. ... Multicultural centers will become the facilita- 
tors of such a cultural exchange. They will provide an opportunity for groups and indi- 
viduals to get together and receive the aspirations of the various cultures. ... Different 
groups will use the multicultural centers for their own cultural activities. ... The criteria 
for assistance through the establishment of new centers will be the joint proposition from 
a certain number of ethno-cultural groups and the evidence, that there is state support. 
Within the framework of the program it will be possible to receive assistance for the 
opening of covering a part of the administrative costs of the center” (“Bahatokul’turnist’ 
stala positinoiu uriadovoiu politykoiu: Prohrama shchodo bahatokul’turnykh tsentriv e 
chastynoiu bahatokul’turnoi polityky”). 

Initially, the Ukrainian-Canadian community was content, even excited, about the new 
multicultural policy (Lalande 266). Nationalist papers carried regular coverage of the 
issue. Homin Ukrainy editorialized that “The government accounts are very timely. It 
may be the first such document, which puts the question of multiculturalism where it 
belongs” (“Bahatokul’turnist’: Bes pidtrymky mov nemozhlyva”). From October 1971, 
when the federal government came to embrace official multiculturalism, until 31 March 
1975, the Canadian government spent $19,160,000 on multicultural programs (“19 mil’i- 
oniv dol. na bahatokul’turnist’”’). The government budget for multiculturalism in 1974-— 
1975 alone was $8,150,000, $2,600,000 of which subsidized “ethno-cultural groups,” 
$500,000 in support of “ethnic” press, half of which to market multiculturalism, the 
other half to various government programs. Another $105,000 was set aside for a market- 
ing campaign outside the “ethnic” press (Lupul, “Komentar’”). Of the government grants 
allocated to the Ukrainian community in Alberta, the Ukrainian Canadian Congress was 
one of the main beneficiaries. In February 1975, Alberta Minister Horst Schmidt 
announced the first grants to various Ukrainian organizations. “It will significantly 
strengthen the organized life of Ukrainians in Alberta,” Homin Ukrainy reported. By far 
the largest grant went to the Ukrainian Canadian Congress.'* The government funding 
favors nationalistically oriented organizations, but multicultural grants also supported 
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Ukrainian religious activities, language instruction, and dance groups in rural Alberta, 
where nationalists are rare. 

Changes to the Canadian immigration policies brought about a rapid change in the 
demography. A significant influx of “visible minorities” prompted changes in the govern- 
ment’s priorities. More money was set aside to fight racism while there was less money for 
Ukrainian cultural festivals and encounters. In November 1974, the federal government’s 
consultative commission on multicultural affairs announced new guidelines. It empha- 
sized the need for the teaching of foreign languages in Canadian schools and the need 
for all groups in society to overcome cultural barriers and provide them the opportunity 
“to share their cultural expression and values with other Canadians” through the promotion 
of cultural encounters and support for research proposals, art displays and projects to 
combat racism. 

The Liberal government’s shifting focus collided with the Ukrainian community’s 
desire to preserve the status quo (Lalande 265-67). Ukrainian community leaders soon 
complained that the funding of the Ukrainian cause was insufficient and criticized Tru- 
deau’s policy of official multiculturalism (Powers). A leading Ukrainian critic of the 
federal government’s new multiculturalism policy was the lawyer Petro Savaryn. He 
argued that the government’s distribution of funds disadvantaged Ukrainian Canadians. 
The government “set aside tens of millions of dollars to spread the French language in 
Western Canada, but only about half a million for all other languages,” Savaryn lamented, 
describing multiculturalism as “a matter of human dignity, a matter of life and death for 
the ethnic groups in Canada” (Savaryn, “Komentar: Bahatokul’turnist’”).'° A comparison 
with the amounts spent on Anglo-Saxon culture even more clearly illustrates the disadvan- 
tage of the Ukrainians. “Billions” were spent on Anglo-Saxon culture in Canada, Savaryn 
complained, “yet piddly amounts are talked about for multicultural programs.” “Even if 
thousands of schools were created, say, for Germans and Ukrainians in Canada, “we’d 
still be far behind,” Savaryn said, adding that “Canadians of Anglo-Saxon origin seem 
to have a supremacy attitude.” The UCC National Committee added to the critique, 
calling the federal government’s proposal to switch the emphasis from encouragement 
of cultural activities to fighting racial and ethnic discrimination ‘“‘a deplorable about- 
face.” John Munro, Trudeau’s minister responsible for multiculturalism, defended the gov- 
ernment policy as a strong defense “against bias and ignorance — excesses that have 
occurred in other countries,” adding that “‘significant’ funds had been allocated to encou- 
rage folklore activities,’ but that now he would like to see grants used for promoting 
“legitimate cultural concerns” (Powers). 


“Ethnic” academic studies 


The University of Alberta was approached about the establishment of a Canadian Institute 
of Ukrainian Studies in 1971, but turned it down, as J.R. McGregor, the dean of graduate 
studies found it “cynical to fund so generously a program such as this, when then the legit- 
imate research needs at the universities have been starved during the past few years.” He 
warned that approval of this institute might open the doors for a flood of ethnic institutes 
“which in no way reflect the priorities of the university.” Savaryn, speaking on behalf of 
the Ukrainian community, did not share this concern, but argued that the university was 
“too conservative, moves too slowly, tries to protect the status quo and ignores what the 
public needs” (“Ukrainian Studies Institute Attacks U Program Methods”). George 
Baldwin, the Dean of Arts, pointed out that despite the “political death” (“politychni 
vymiry”’) of the Ukrainian political elite, the mandate of the University of Alberta is to 
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“promote knowledge, not culture,” let alone cultures of particular ethnic groups, even if 
the government would be prepared to finance them (Savaryn, “Spohady uchasnyka” 61). 

The establishment of the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies (CIUS), in the 
summer of 1976 was a major event for the Ukrainian community in Edmonton. Acting 
director Manoly Lupul maintained that the aspirations of the community included retain- 
ing traditions, customs and culture into the third and fourth generations, helping establish 
and promote Ukrainian bilingual programs in school and engaging in research and publish- 
ing on Ukrainians (“Ukrainian Institute Boon to Multiculturalism”). Partly funded by com- 
munity money and the department of advanced education, the institute “would encourage 
research on Ukrainian and Ukrainian-Canadian subjects by graduate students and aca- 
demic staff, and would help co-ordinate program development for other universities” 
(“U Board Okays Ukrainian Centre”). The CIUS relies on the support of the community 
and had in 2006 forty-three separate endowments from a number of individuals of Ukrai- 
nian decent.”° The fundraising by ethnic communities to academic chairs, programs, and 
institutes, as Swedish historian Johan Dietsch has observed, has been “a mixed blessing.” 
Dependent on community money, these “ethnic” academic institutions often face pressure 
from the community to promote one particular narrative, promoting “their side of the 
story” (Dietsch 120-21). While Lupul affiliated some non-nationalist scholars with the 
CIUS, for most of its existence people raised and trained in the nationalist tradition 
have dominated much of its activities and the line between nationalist activism and scho- 
larship has often been blurred (Marples, “Studying Ukraine” 2).”' 


Representation of the past: Ukrainian monuments in the public space 


The Ukrainian memorials in the public space represent the nationalists’ self-image. In 
Edmonton, there are four Ukrainian public memorials, opened in 1973, 1976, 1983, and 
1991. They illustrate three predominant themes in the nationalist mythology; suffering, 
resistance, and redemption. This article focuses primarily on three of them: the Shukhe- 
vych memorial, the monument to Ukrainian war veterans, and the famine memorials, 
erected in 1973, 1976, and 1983, respectively. The fourth monument, the Ukrainian 
Pioneer Centennial Memorial, the largest public memorial on the legislative grounds, is 
in many ways a triumphant memorial, representing redemption, the arrival in the promised 
land. This monument, called The Commitment, is a massive memorial, dedicated to the 
first wave of Ukrainian immigrants who arrived from the Habsburg Empire from 1891. 
Desinged in realist, pseudo-folklorist style by Edmonton Sculptor-Danek Mozdzenski, 
the monument is “packed with objects from Ukrainians’ Old World heritage and Prairie 
pioneer experience,” prominently displaying somewhat clichéd Ukrainian attributes like 
banduras, Ukrainian tools, “ethnic” and folkloristic art. While this monument deserves 
an analysis in its own right, since it differs from the other three in that it is neither directly 
linked to the third wave of Ukrainian immigrants, nor does it commemorate an event in 
European history, it falls outside the scope of this study.?” 


Resistance — the Shukhevych memorial, 1973 


The first Ukrainian public memorial erected in Edmonton was the Roman Shukhevych 
statue at the front of the Banderite Ukrainian Youth Complex (Figure 1). After several 
years of planning, the construction of the Ukrainian Youth Centre on 97th Street and 
153 Avenue began in October 1972, to a cost of $750,000. A massive complex, it consisted 
of two halls, one that seats 800 people, the second 175, a gymnasium, two libraries, 
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Figure 1. “Members of the Ukrainian War Veterans Association at the laying of the wreath at the 
monument to Gen. Taras Shukhevych-Chuprynka at the Ukrainian Youth Complex in Edmonton.” 
From Bairak, Ukrains‘ka Strilets’ka Hromada v Edmontoni 195. 


classrooms, a youth meeting room and a cafeteria, with provision for a swimming pool, 
“to meet the changing needs of a new generation of Ukrainian Canadians” (““Buduemo 
dim ukrains’koi molodi”; “New ethnic centre planned’’). All in all, the complex covers 
27,000 square feet, the surrounding property three acres (Tysivs’kyi, “Dim Ukrains’koi 
Molodi v Edmontonu”; “Visti z Edmontonu: Dim Ukrains’koi Molodi’”’). The complex 
housed the Plast football team, the ‘Verkhovyna’ choir of the Female League of the 
League for the Liberation of Ukraine (OZh LVU), and an ensemble of bandurists 
(Stebel’ skyi). 

By the entry stands a larger-than-life bronze bust of a uniformed Shukhevych, in front 
of which the believers can perform their nationalist rituals. In the darkly lit entry hall there 
is a large three-dimensional bronze relief of the commander, with the inscriptions OUN, 
UPA, UHVR in bright projector light. In the enormous meeting hall hang “the precious 
portraits” of Shukhevych, Bandera, and other nationalist idols (Tysivs’kyi, “25-richchia 
SUM v Edmonton1’). 

The costs for the construction of the massive complex came from a variety of sources 
— mostly OUN(b)—affiliated organizations, such as the SUM, the LVU, its Women’s 
Association (OZh LVU), the Society of UPA Veterans (T-vo b. Voiakiv UPA), the 
society of the veterans of Waffen-SS division Galizien (Bratstvo Kolyshnikh Voiakiv 
Pershoi Dyvizii UNA), the League of Ukrainian Catholic Women (Liga Ukrains’kikh 
Katolitskykh Zhinok, LUZhK), Ukrainian religious groups and credit unions, but also 
from companies, and individual contributors.°* The government of Alberta covered 
$75,000 of the construction costs. Premier Peter Lougheed, Youth Minister H. Schmidt 
and Labor Minister Dr. Bert Hohol were particularly actively involved in securing 
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government funding for the project (Tysivs’kyi, “Dim Ukrains’koi Molodi v Edmontoni” 
and “Visti z Edmonton”). The opening of the complex on 10 November 1973 took place in 
the presence of the Alberta political leadership. Ukrainian Catholic Bishop Neil Savaryn, 
Labor Minister Bert Hohol, MLA Marcel Lambert (PC-Edmonton West), and the Mayor 
Ivor Dent joined Alberta Premier Peter Lougheed as he cut the ribbon (L. Filiaka; “So 
that’s what’s happening”; Stebel’ skyi). 

The ceremony combined militaristic, religious, folkloristic, and vélkisch elements. It 
started with a religious blessing ceremony, followed a program of folkloristic music 
and solemn poetry recitals by uniformed children. The women’s choir of the League for 
the Liberation of Ukraine, accompanied by an ensemble of bandurists, performed religious 
hymns glorifying the Mother of God; a male choir performed Cossack songs and marches. 
On behalf of “the youth of the SUM,” the young sumivka Khrystia Filiak thanked their 
parents for raising them in such a patriotic spirit. The Ukrainian “youth of Calgary” 
performed folk dances and a soldier’s song on mandolin (L. Filiaka). 

Invoking god’s blessing on the edifice, archbishop Neil Savaryn described it as the 
pride of the SUM, “erected to the glory of God, for the good of Ukraine and the Ukrainian 
community in Canada.” The Shukhevych complex would “raise and harden a new gener- 
ation of fighters for the liberation of Ukraine, ready to unite its strength with the forces of 
the warriors for the captive Ukraine. [It invokes] the name and the activities of gen. 
Chuprynka, St[epan] Bandera and other outstanding Ukrainian activists and path breakers 
on the road to liberation. The Ukrainian Youth Hall in Edmonton is destined to become a 
beacon of Ukrainian culture and a blacksmith’s workshop (kuzneiu) of the Ukrainian 
character,” Ukrains’ki visti wrote (Tysivs’kyi, “Dim Ukrains’koi Molodi’”). The young 
Banderites were encouraged by the “moral support” and participation of the Canadian 
and Alberta governments. “May our youth leave this complex harsh and strong, 


Figure 2. “From left: the Plast representative Prof. A. Hornjatkevy¢, provincial minister of labor 
Dr. B. Hohol’, bishops (vladyk) Efrem and Neil, Alberta premier P. Lougheed cutting the ribbon. 
MLA M. Lambert, mayor Dr. A. Dent, Dr. V. Hrytsak and the young Vira Datskiv.” From Stebel’s’- 
kyi, “Sviatkovyi Kontsert” 16. 
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Figure 3. The female choir “Verkhovyna” and the SUM Bandura Ensemble of the OZh LVU. From 
Stebel’s’kyi, “Sviatkovyi Kontsert” 9. 


strengthened in the spirit of the hero, after which this building is named, as good and 
dedicated citizens of the Ukrainian community,” wrote Homin Ukrainy (Stebel’skyi). 
The national leader of the SUM, T. Buinak, expressed a similar hope: “May this house 
become a blacksmith’s workshop, which will forge hard, unbreakable characters of the 
Ukrainian youth, who can take over from those, who erected this grandiose house, this 
temple of culture” (L. Filiaka). Homin Ukrainy described the Shukhevych complex in 
Edmonton a “magnificent building, one of the most beautiful that the Ukrainians in the 
diaspora has” (Tysivs’kyi, “25-richchia SUM v Edmontoni”).** The building made a 
great impression on the leader of the SUM in the UK, who visited Edmonton in connection 
with his participation at the World Anti-Communist League in Washington (Tysivs’kyi, 
“Dom Ukrains’koi Molodi v Edmontoni’’). 

A central purpose of the complex was to prevent assimilation into the Canadian main- 
stream: “By helping the hall of the Ukrainian Youth, you help yourself and the Ukrainian 
community to protect our youth in Canada from the pernicious influences of assimilation 
on sincere Ukrainian patriots and devoted citizens of Canada. May this hall, which was 
accomplished by great efforts, sacrifice and tireless labor of the OUVF in Edmonton 
become a beacon of Ukrainian culture, which will light up the glory, honor and goodness 
of the Ukrainian community in Canada,” wrote Ukrains’ki visti (Tysivs’kyi, “Dim 
Ukrains’koi Molodi v Edmonton1’’). 


Ritualizing the nation 

Both OUN wings established a highly ritualistic cult of personality surrounding its vozhd’ 
Konovalets’ before World War II. In May 1941, the OUN(b) leadership committed itself to 
“annually celebrate the death of its killed Leader in a free state,” by ringing church bells at 
midnight, and shooting gun salutes.”° After being killed in battle with Soviet troops in 1950, 
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Shukhevych become the perhaps most important object of the nationalists’ cult of person- 
ality, a cult, the intensity of which is rivaled only by the cult of OUN founder Konovalets’ 
and OUN(b) leader Bandera. The nationalist press referred and refers to Shukhevych with 
standing epithets like “legendary,” “glorious commander,” “heroic,” “a Ukrainian Hanni- 
bal,” “the greatest hero of our age,” attributing supernatural qualities to him. It described 
UPA warriors as lying in graves, but living in the hearts of the nation. On the occasion of 
the twenty-fourth anniversary of Shukhevych’s death, Homin Ukrainy mused on 
Shukhevych’s “historical path and glorious activities until his heroic death in struggle 
with the Muscovite-Bolshevik oprichniki-intruders (mos’kovs’ko-bol’shyvyts’kymy 
oprichnyky-naiznyky).°° The commander himself called him a “a Ukrainian Hannibal,” 
adding that: 


99 66 


While the Ukrainian people have not erected a memorial to that immortal hero — the Supreme 
commander of the UPA gen. Roman Shukhevych-Chuprynka, the Ukrainian people have 
erected it in their hearts, stronger than any granite memorials. On this sorrowful day, friends do 
not take to the streets in order to give a military salute to the beloved Commander. But birch 
trees have grown up, watered by the general’s blood. They kiss the lands with their spring 
buds. We commemorate the 24th anniversary of the heroic death of gen. Roman Shukhevych- 
Chuprynka in an age of great moral decline and injustice ... . The idea, for which the glorious 
general fought found its expression in the nation’s steadfast, undefeated, and unrepentant spirit 
in the face of punishment and agony. (S[us], “Visti z Edmontonu: u richnytsiu herois’ koi’) 


The LVU and OUVF held seven joint pageantries in the complex in 1974, such as “the day 
of Heroes,” the anniversary of the “Akt” of June 30, 1941, raising money for the Anti- 
Bolshevik Bloc of Nations, led by OUN(b) leader Jaroslav Stets’ko, the World Congress 
of Free Ukrainians (SKVU), and the Fund for the Defense of Ukraine (S[us], “Visti z 
Edmontonu”; “Visti z Edmontonu: Vidznachennia’’). 


Figure 4. Archpriest (Mytrat) Iu. Koval’s’kyi at the commemoration of the “Act” of June 30, 1941. 
From A. Tysivs’kyi, “Vidznachennia aktu 30 chervnia 1941 roku” 9. 
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On 11 November 1974, the OUVF, the LVU and the Ukrainian Waffen-SS veterans jointly 
commemorated the fifteenth anniversary of the 1959 murder of Stepan Bandera in a cer- 
emony which combined religious and militaristic ritual (Tysivs’kyi, “Visti z Edmon- 
tonu”). The Shukhevych complex quickly became the most important center of the 
Ukrainian community in Western Canada. In November 1975 it received a visit from 
Trudeau himself, who delivered a speech on the benefits of multiculturalism in an 
attempt to address the nationalists’ concern over the priorities of his multicultural policies 
(“PM to meet city Ukrainians”; Sinclair). 

The Ukrainian community in Edmonton made 1975, the year of the 25th anniversary of 
the death of Shukhevych, into a commemorative year, something K. Talanchuk, the leader 
of the Edmonton branch of the society for former UPA warriors, reminded the community 
needed to be commemorated in the most solemn way possible (S[us], “Visti z Edmontonu’’). 

Ukrains’ki visti set the tone for the year of commemorations: 


On February 5 of the current year 25 years have passed since that early morning of February 5, 
1950, when, in an uneven battle against the Muscovite Bolshevik intruders (z mos’kovs’ko- 
bol’shevyts’kymy naizdnykamy) the Supreme Commander of the UPA, the Head of the 
General Secretariat of the UHVR and the Head of the Leadership of the OUN in our native 
lands, the glorious lord and general Roman Shukheyvch-Chuprynka died a heroes’ death- 
....Eternal glory to [Shukhevych] and the warriors and commanders of the legendary UPA, 
which he led to victory....While the enemies of God and Ukraine killed the earthly body 
of the Great Commander, his spirit, which no one can extinguish, will be among us forever 
and will serve as an immortal example for us and for future generations, on how to love 
your people and Ukraine and deliver yourself as a sacrifice for her. (Tysivs’kyi, “Visti z 
Edmontonu: Edmonton v poklonu’”’) 


Shukhevych’s death “in battle against the cruelest enemy of Ukraine — Red Moscow” was 
commemorated by the OUVF, together with veterans of the Waffen-SS Galizien. “A father, 
husband, great underground fighter, warrior, politician, and strategist died on the battle- 
field. Yet only the living human being was killed, but not his spirit — an idea, for which 
he worked from his early years and for which he gave his life. This idea cannot be 
killed, and has reached a new generation.” The nationalists recited pledges and poems 
like “You are eternally among the living,” accompanied by marches such as “The 
March of the Soldiers’ Battalion,’ “I Will Leave You Today” and “For the Native 
Land” (K[oval’]). 


The cult of the 14th Waffen-SS Grenadier Division Galizien 


In the early 1970s, much of the local nationalist commemorative celebrations were centered 
on veterans of the Ukrainian SS division Galizen, who constituted an integral part of the com- 
munity. In July 1973, as part of the Ukrainian contingent, they participated in the annual 
“Stampede parade,” which precedes the famous Calgary Stampede. In December, the Ukrai- 
nian SS veterans in Calgary organized a winter ball for the former division members as a fun- 
draiser, “to assist members of our Ukrainian community in academia” (Sh[ostavkivs’ kyi]). 

The year 1974 marked both the 25th anniversary of the Edmonton SUM and the 30th 
anniversary of the Battle of Brody. On 2 August, the nationalists celebrated “Sviato 
Vozhdiv,” or the “Celebration of the Leaders,” Symon Petliura, the commander of the 
Ukrainian People’s Army (Ukrains’ka Narodna Respublika, UNR), and colonel Evhen 
Konovalets’, the founder of the OUN. The Dnipro choir, a beneficiary of multicultural 
funding, performed the hymn “Glory to the Heroes” (“Slava heroiam’’). Mykola Sukho- 
vers’ kyi led the commemoration of the martyred OUN leaders, musing on the nationalist 
Decalogue and “explained its influence on the spiritual and military development on the 
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young post-war generation.” An ensemble of fiddlers from the Ukrainian school of the 
melnykite UNO (Ridna Shkola UNO) performed patriotic songs (V.B.).7” 

The annual so-called “Holiday of the Heroes” (Sviato heroiv) was commemorated at the 
St. Michael’s Ukrainian cemetery in Edmonton, in a service led by bishop Neil Savaryn of 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church, and with the participation in the pageantry of the SUM, Plast 
and Ukrainian War Veterans, all with their banners. After the commemorative service, the 
SUM members spread over the cemetery, honoring the dead heroes. In the evening the 
heroes were ritually celebrated in the Shukhevych complex: the OZh LVU female choir, 
the mixed SUM and OUVF choirs performed patriotic songs, accompanied by the SUM 
bandura ensemble. A collective “oath to the heroes” were sworn, speeches delivered by 
nationalist luminaries from out of town. A ritual meeting was held in the Shukhvych 
complex to celebrate the “heroes”: the OZh LVU female choir, the mixed SUM youth 
choirs and the OUVF choirs sang, accompanied by the SUM bandurist choir. The people 
collectively swore an “oath to the heroes” and listened to speeches by the local LVU and 
nationalists from out of town. The singing of the Ukrainian national anthem ended the 
evening (“Visti z Edmontonu: V poklonu heroiam’’). 

On 4 August, as part of their nationalist training, the children and adolescents of the 
SUM camps at Pigeon Lake commemorated that Battle of Brody together with the local 
Ukrainian Waffen-SS veterans. In order to “elevate the ideological and educational level 
of the camp participants,” a highlight of the summer camp was the ritual commemoration 
of the heroism and sacrifices of the Ukrainian Waffen-SS. The uniformed youth, dressed 
in brown shirts and black ties, marched in military fomations and laid a wreath at a symbolic 
tomb with the inscription “To those buried at Brody from the SUM youth.” A requiem 
(panakhyda) was sung and the head of the Edmonton veterans of the Waffen-SS Galizien 
delivered an emotional speech on their heroic sacrifices in battle. Together with the SS 
veterans, the SUM youth stood in attention at the giant cross as they listened as the division’ s 
chaplain, father O. Kupranets’, delivered a eulogy (“30-a richnytsia bytvy pid Brodamy”’; 
K. Filiaka). 

Homin Ukrainy and Ukrains’ki Visti carried the same editorial material on the 
commemorations: 


With their blood, the [soldiers of the Waffen-SS Galizien] wrote on the fields of Brody a new 
page in the history of Ukraine and its rights... .Watered with the crimson blood of our enemy 
and our own. . .. the fields of Brody will produce an abundance of flowers and carry the fruit of 
the freedom of our own people..... On the tomb by the cross the veterans of Brody laid red 
poppies. Two generations gathered to show their respect and give deep bows to the heroes 
of Brody, who fell 30 years ago in the battle for a free Ukraine. The youth of the SUM 
sang two emotional songs, “We are marching forward” and “Zirvalasia khurtovyna.” The 
youngsters I. Podil’skyi and T Nohas recited the verse “The Heroes of Brody” by 
B. Bora.'*! All the people present were visibly moved, as they recalled the tragic battle at 
Brody and our expulsion in 1944. The Red hordes flooded our land, not a single corner of 
our Ukrainian land was free from them. There will come a time, when in the final battle 
for our own banner there will be a new cohort which will sweep out all outsiders [zaidy] 
and the people who strayed from our land and will return to erect the temple of liberty on 
a land, on which freedom has been renewed, “without a serf and without a lord.” (Tysivs’ kyi, 
“Visti z Edmontonu: 30-tyrichchia boiu pid Brodamy”; Tysivs’kyi, “Visti z Edmontonu: 
vshanuvaly 30-richcha boiu pid Brodamy”’) 


Fighters for the Freedom of Ukraine, 1976 


The tomb of the unknown soldier is one of the more powerful products of the nationalist 
imagination. Eric Hobsbawm sardonically notes that it is usually empty (Hobsbawm 1-14). 
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In the absence of a permanent monument, the Ukrainian war veterans conducted their 
rituals in front of a portable tomb of the unknown soldier, a situation less than ideal. 
Three years after the opening of the Shukhevych memorial, a memorial to the Ukrainian 
war veterans in Edmonton was inaugurated on the St. Mykhailo Ukrainian Cemetery in 
Edmonton on 31 October 1976. The monument has the form of a Christian cross, dedi- 
cated to the “Fighters for the Freedom of Ukraine,” that is the Ukrainian Galician Army 
(Ukrains’ka Halyts’ka Armiia, UHA), the OUN(m)-affiliated Ukrainian War Veterans’ 
Association (Ukrains’ka Strilets’ka Hromada, USH), the Ukrainian National Federation 
of Canada (Ukrains’ke Natsional’ne Ob’’ednannia Kanady, UNO), the veterans of the 
Waffen-SS Division Galizien, SUM, and Plast. The monument was inaugurated by 
Patriarch Iosif I, flanked by two local bishops, Neil and Dmytri, and veterans of the 


Bigkpurrs nam'aranKa “Bopusam 3a 
pou Yxpalan” (Eqmonron) y 
upucyTHocri Marpiapxa Kup Mocucba 


Figure 5. Petro Savaryn, representing the veterans of the Ukrainian Waffen-SS division Galizien, 
“Inaugurating of the memorial “To the Fighters for the Freedom of Ukraine” (Edmonton) at the 
presence of Patriarch Iosif.” From Savaryn, Z soboiu vzaly Ukrainu 336. 
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UHA, USH, and the Waffen-SS Galizien. Wreaths were placed at the memorial as the 
Plast member A. Tarnavs’kyi blew a military appeal on the bugle-horn and the 
banners of the UHA, USH, the Ukrainian Waffen-SS Veterans, Plast, and SUM were 
stooped. Petro Savaryn represented and spoke on behalf of the Ukrainian Waffen-SS 
veterans. 

The head of the construction committee, Dr. E. Kamins’ kyi expressed his hope that the 
blood of the fighters for the freedom of Ukraine was not shed in vain. Patriarch Iosif I com- 
pared the fallen to Jesus Christ, stating that “Like the blood of Jesus Christ lit the path for 
Christianity, their blood will enlighten the struggle for freedom and independence of the 
Ukrainian nation,” and that “the ideals, for which the heroes gave their lives will hasten the 
arrival of the day of liberation” (Bairak 185; Savaryn, Z soboiu vzialy Ukrainu 336). 


Suffering — the famine memorial, 1983 


“The famine provided, and to a large degree still provides, the third-wave émigrés who 
arrived after the Second World War with a sense of legitimacy,” writes Vic Satzewich 
(178). “In addition,” writes Johan Dietsch, “the campaign that begun in 1983 also 
seems to have been a way, at least for some individuals and organizations in the Ukrainian 
community in North America, to directly counter charges and allegations that Ukrainians 
were inherently anti-Semitic and that they were overrepresented in the ranks of Hitler’s 
executioners” (Dietsch 134—35). Until the 1970s the famine of 1932 and 1933 received 
relatively little attention. Most Ukrainian nationalists in Canada trace their roots to 
Western Ukraine, which at that time was part of Poland and Romania and unaffected 
by the famine. Its central importance as an identity marker, even as the defining 
moment of modern Ukrainian history is a relatively recent phenomenon, dating to the 
eve of the 50th anniversary of the famine. The Soviet government, which still denied 
its existence, faced increased scholarly attention on the eve of the famine’s 50th anniver- 
sary. Sponsored by the UCC, the CIUS, and the Shevchenko foundation, Roman Serbyn 
and Bohdan Krawchenko organized a pioneering conference on the Ukrainian famine of 
1932-1933 (Dietsch 122).*? The CIUS and SUM prepared a joint exhibit for the 50th 
anniversary of the famine, and the “curse of the collectivization.” Financed by SUM, 
the exhibit was displayed on the multicultural Heritage Day and “Ukrainian Day” in 
Edmonton. SUM set up a symbolic, portable tomb at their summer camp, decorated 
with a cross with the title “We won’t forget 1933” (Savaryn, Z soboiu vzialy Ukrainu 
230; V. Ch.). 

The third Ukrainian memorial in Edmonton reflected a change in the historical culture 
of the nationalists. Extending invitations to Canadian government ministers on behalf of 
the UCC, “a legitimate and prominent organization in Edmonton which represents the 
anti-Soviet Ukrainian groups in the city,” CIUS director Krawchenko explicitly compared 
the famine to the Holocaust (Luciuk 486, n67). Some Edmontonians, including communist 
Ukrainian Canadians, opposed the monument. Some felt that the monument needlessly 
antagonized the Soviet Union, others that the memorial unnecessarily imported 
“foreign” quarrels, and risked setting a precedent that “could overrun city hall with monu- 
ments to genocides irrelevant to Canada” (Swyrpia 436). The inauguration of the world’s 
first famine memorial, on Churchill Square, in front of the Edmonton city hall, was a major 
event for the Ukrainian community. A large crowd — 2000 according to Edmonton 
Journal, 8000 according to Ukrains’ki Visti (Barett) — attended the solemn opening cer- 
emony on 23 October 1983. The memorial, designed by Montreal artist Liudmyla 
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Figure 6. “Olia and Petro Savaryn at the memorial for the victims of the Holodomor in Ukraine. 
Edmonton.” From Savaryn, Z soboiu vzialy Ukrainu 12. 


Temertei, whose mother was a famine survivor, consists of a symbolic broken circle, with 
hands reaching out for the bread that has been taken from them (Hornjatkevy¢c). 

The monument, Edmonton Journal reported, “symbolizes the shattering of the Ukrai- 
nian nation by the Soviet-made famine” (Barrett, “Agony of Ukraine Recalled”). Protes- 
ters carried banners with the text “TO THEIR ETERNAL MEMORY — TO MOSCOW’S 
ETERNAL SHAME” (Levyts’kyi, “My nikoly’). It was an emotional event. “The tears 
were pouring when the when the speakers recalled the horrendous crimes against humanity 
by the Soviet government, in which seven million people lost their lives,” Ukrains’ki visti 
reported (Levyts’kyi, “Techut’ sl’ozy”). Following the opening the Ukrainian Canadian 
Congress organized a “Famine dinner,” consisting of bread, water, and vegetable broth 
in memory of those who perished. “As the president of the University of Alberta Myer 
Horowitz declared in his speech, he himself didn’t know anything about the this event 
until the chancellor of the university, Peter Savaryn, informed him about it a year ago” 
(“Work not finished yet’). Now he was the main speaker at the opening of the memorial. 
“Horowitz,” Ukrains’ki visti wrote, “compared the genocide of the Ukrainians, murdered 
by the Muscovites to the Holocaust of the Jews, killed by the Nazis” (“porivniav genotsyd 
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ukrainstiv zamordovannykh moskaliamy iz holokostom zhydiv zamordovanykh natsys- 
tamy”) (Levyts’kyi, “Techut sl’ozy”). Horowitz, citing poet Moisei Fishbein, maintained 
“three million helpless and innocent children ... suffered and perished” (“Your cousins are 
mine’’). Horowitz, who is Jewish, expressed his thanks to the Ukrainian community for the 
invite, adding that “This means, that you accept me as a member of your family.” Premier 
Peter Lougheed, who opened the memorial, said that all Albertans share the grief of the 
Ukrainian community in the memory of that mass murder (dushehubstva). “We, in 
Alberta, cannot allow that this tragic event, carried out by a totalitarian government, 
will be forgotten” (Levyts’kyi, “Techut’ sl’ozy’’). The federal government was represented 
by Jean Jaques Blais, Minster of National Defense, who read a statement from Prime Min- 
ister Trudeau.*” Mayor Lawrence Decore stated that the famine showed the “inhumane 
brutality of Soviet communism.” Among the speakers at the opening was Mykola Sukho- 
vers’ ky. Petro Savaryn, now its chancellor, represented the University of Alberta. Two 
days earlier, on 21 October, a statement on the famine was read in the Alberta legislature 
(Famine statement read in legislature”; Todosiichuk).*! The Edmonton Journal reported 
the number of victims of the 1932—1933 famine to be “about seven million” (Barrett 
“Ukrainian famine victims remembered”). The Soviet government protested the memor- 
ial, describing it as an attempt by “war criminals,” UPA, and Waffen-SS veterans to 
“fuel hatred against the USSR and the Soviet people,” and tantamount to “mockery of 
the memory of the victims of German fascism” (Savaryn, Z soboiu vzialy Ukrainu 232). 
UCC director Meletii Snigurovych stated that 


The UCC hereby ends this year’s commemoration of the Ukrainian famine ... Yet the com- 
memoration of the famine will not end, but, on the contrary, begin. We are not allowed to 
ever forget Moscow’s crime. Its memory needs to be passed down to our children, grandchil- 
dren, and great-grandchildren. All our friends, acquaintances and strangers have to learn about 
these horrendous events from us. We will meet every year in front of the memorial and in our 
places of worship to pray together and remember the victims, in order for the sun of freedom 
and liberty to shine. (Sherman, “Vichno budemo pam” iataty”’) 


At this time, Homin Ukrainy had begun to appropriate the famine narrative and give it 
a central place in the nationalist narrative. Musing on the Stalinist period, it asserted that 


As a result of the “peacetime” Soviet occupation between 1921 and 1956, some 12,000,000 
Ukrainians lost their lives under artificially created famine conditions in 1921-22, 1932-33, 
1945-47. Considering the additional losses incurred, due to mass deportations and executions, 
the total demographic damage suffered by Ukraine would approach 15,000,000 victims. 
The dead and deported Ukrainians were replaced by at least 12 million Russian colonists 
and their offspring who settled the “emptied” areas of Ukraine. (“The 1932—33 Holocaust 
in Perspective’) 


In the nationalist rendering of history, the famine was often ethnicized into a fairly 
simplistic binary in which ethnic Ukrainians were presented as victims, ethnic Russians 
(moskali), and sometimes Jews, as perpetrators (Dietsch 173-76; Jilge 152). Homin 
Ukrainy pedagogically listed 15,000,000 victims in Ukraine, a number which dwarfed 
the 6,000,000 Jews listed next to them (“Major Instances of Genocide in the 20th 
Century”). 

The nationalists’ stated purpose of educating the public about that unprecedented 
Stalinist atrocity has been only partly successful. Whereas the presence of the world’s 
first famine memorial has raised public awareness of this issue in Edmonton, rituals, 
rhetoric, and nationalist activism is not synonymous with education and knowledge. 
The nationalists’ systematic inflation of the number of Ukrainian famine deaths to 
surpass the symbolic figure of six million has done little to further understanding.*” 
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Paradoxes of multiculturalism 


A guiding idea behind the principle of multiculturalism is that certain devolution of state 
power to various “ethnic” communities would win their loyalties for their adopted home- 
land. A key assumption is that tolerance for diversity would generate tolerance in return 
and help the integration of “ethnic” communities into the larger fabric of society. This, 
in turn, would enrich and strengthen liberal democracy by integrating and rewarding diver- 
sity. Jean Burnet and Howard Palmer argue that the Canadian policy of multiculturalism 
“has made symbolic ethnicity a matter of pride, and it has given victims of discrimination 
arms with which to fight” (Burnet and Palmer 227 f). In practice, the process has been 
more complex. Multiculturalism may have provided victims of discrimination arms 
with which to fight, but has also armed radicals within ethnic communities, rewarded 
the retention of nationalist myths, and facilitated their promotion of nationalist mythology. 
As most of the children and grandchildren of the third-wave immigrants have integrated 
into the Canadian mainstream, official multiculturalism has catered to the politically mobi- 
lized hard core of the nationalist community, recognized their mythology, sponsored their 
memorials, and funded their desire to maintain their isolationist agenda. 

During the past decade, there has been a significant backlash against multiculturalism 
in many western countries, fuelled by a number of concerns.** One concern is that it 
creates a fractured society. Australian political scientist Ross Poole describes multicultur- 
alism as a system where immigrants who want to become permanent members of a society 
get government assistance in resisting assimilation into the political cultures of their new 
home countries. Multiculturalism, Poole argues, was intended to bring about greater 
involvement in minority problems, but instead came to mean an end to the assumption 
that immigrants would assimilate into the existent culture. Multiculturalists assume diver- 
sity of values to be a value on its own, and that immigrants would contribute by not assim- 
ilating. In this quest, they would be assisted by the state, which would work to sustain 
diversity (Poole 115-17). British public intellectual Kenan Malik warns that “the idea 
that we should aspire to a common identity and set of values has been eroded in the 
name of multiculturalism” (Malik, “Multiculturalism fans the flames of Islamic extre- 
mism” and Strange Fruit). Rather than promoting the dignity and rights of the individual, 
multiculturalism emphasizes the centrality of culture. It strives to equate cultures, rather 
than individuals. 


[Multiculturalism] describes as set of policies, the aim of which is to manage diversity by 
putting people into ethnic boxes to shape public policy. It is a case, not for open border 
and minds, but for the policing of border, whether physical, cultural or imaginative. ... Multi- 
cultural policies have come to be seen as a means of empowering minority communities and 
giving them a voice. In reality such policies have empowered not individuals but ‘community 
leaders’ who owe their position and influence largely to their relationship with the state. Mul- 
ticultural policies tend to treat minority communities as homogenous wholes, ignoring class, 
religious, gender and other differences, and leaving many within those communities feeling 
misrepresented and, indeed, disenfranchised. As well as ignoring conflicts within minority 
communities, multicultural policies have often created conflicts between them. In allocating 
political power and financial resources according to ethnicity, such policies have forced 
people to identify themselves in terms of those ethnicities, and those ethnicities alone, inevi- 
tably setting off one group against another. ... And that is perhaps the biggest indictment of 
multicultural policies: they have helped turned racism into another form of cultural identity. 
(Malik, “Multiculturalism undermines diversity”) 


The doctrinal multiculturalism in Canada, the fetishizing of “symbolic ethnicity” carries a 
certain resemblance to Soviet ethnophilia (Slezkine). Like Soviet ethnophilia — love of all 
things ethnic — much of the Canadian multicultural spending has funded the development 
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of ethnic, folkloristic activities, of carefully choreographed folkloristic dancing, “ethnic” 
choirs, and Easter egg paintings. It emphasizes form, rather than content. While multicul- 
turalism has become a part of Canadian identity, it is not always clear what is understood 
by it (Lalande 268).** While multicultural policy has been fetishized, it is poorly under- 
stood and surrounded by confusion. In fact, the term was not even defined when the 
Multiculturalism Act was officially introduced in 1988 (Todd). The ministers responsible 
for multiculturalism often appeared to be unsure of what their task was, let alone how to 
accomplish it. Some promoters of multiculturalism, among them the leading members of 
the Liberal Party, assert that multiculturalism is in itself an identity asset, something 
uniquely Canadian that sets that country apart from the rest of the world. It would be 
wrong to present Canadian multicultural policy as something static. To the chagrin of 
the nationalist elites, the proportion of the funding of “ethnic” activities has fallen 
further since 1975. By 1993-1994, less than 22% of the money spent on multiculturalism 
grants was earmarked for “heritage cultures and languages,” and an increasing portion of 
the multicultural spending went into affirmative action programs and other programs to 
combat racism and discrimination (Ryan 50, 79). 


Conclusion 


After coming to power in the 2004 so-called Orange Revolution, Viktor Yushchenko 
embarked on an ambitious project to rehabilitate the OUN(b). He recognized Shukhevych, 
Bandera, and Stest’ko as heroes. This polarized Ukraine between east and west, right and 
left, and antagonized not only Russia, Belarus, and Israel, but also Poland, Ukraine’s 
closest partner in the European Union, culminating in an open condemnation from the 
European Parliament, which called upon Ukraine to stop glorifying Nazi collaborators. 
In Canada, Yushchenko’s policies emboldened the nationalists and further increased the 
acceptability of the Banderite heritage for all diasporans. In October 2009, the local 
nationalists commemorated the centennial of Bandera’s birth at the Shukhevych 
complex. The event was announced at the CIUS office on the University of Alberta 
campus, and CIUS scholar Andrii Hornjatkevyé was one of the organizers. In February 
2010, Paul Grod, the president of Ukrainian Canadian Congress, requested Canadian 
recognition of the OUN and UPA as “designated resistance fighters,’ proposing that 
Canadian taxpayers should pay pensions for its veterans. On Remembrance Day the 
same year, Grod paid tribute to veterans of the Ukrainian Waffen-SS and the OUN in 
the name of his entire imagined community of 1.2 million people: 


As Ukrainian Canadians we [. . .] remember and pay tribute to the millions of men and women 
who perished fighting for the freedom of their ancestral Ukrainian homeland. The men and 
women of the Ukrainian Sich Riflemen, the Ist Ukrainian Division of the Ukrainian National 
Army, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army and the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists. 
(“Ukrainian Community Honors Veterans on Remembrance Day’”’) 


The activists are aided by pro-nationalist academics raised within the Plast, SUM, and 
other nationalist organizations, but also trained in North American academia, where they 
have learned to appropriate a politically correct vocabulary to promote the nationalist 
cause.*° The pro-nationalists activists have increasingly come to employ a liberal, post- 
colonial terminology, which articulates the apologetics in terms of “minority rights,” 
“tolerance,” “pluralism,” “inclusion,” “affirmation,” and their “right” to preserve their 
“heritage” (Rudling, “Iushchenkiv fashyst” 237—309).*° In their rendering of history, 
nationalist war crimes are ignored, brushed over, relativized, or outright denied. The 
editor of Ukrains’ki Visti goes as far as to denounce critics of the nationalist cults and 
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narrative of denial for “fanning the flames of ethnic discord” (Levyts’kyi, “UPA 
Detractors”). The nationalists believe themselves entitled to their narrative of distortions, 
omission and denial. 

Through its support and funding of Ukrainian nationalist organizations, official Cana- 
dian multiculturalism has helped to create a culture of social and political acceptance of 
the nationalist narrative. The Ukrainian monuments in Edmonton are no less paradoxical 
than Waffen-SS veterans as fund raisers for genocide awareness: one pledges genocide 
awareness, another celebrates a mass murderer. This may seem schizophrenic, but the 
two cults are interlinked — the nationalists’ focus on the 1932—1933 famine was partially 
a response to allegations about Holocaust perpetrators within the Ukrainian community in 
North America. The initiative for the three monuments analyzed in this article originated 
with the same groups of nationalists. Remarkably, neither the monument to Shukhevych 
nor the Waffen-SS veterans have been scrutinized, debated, or questioned. A cynic 
might add that in this regard official Canadian multiculturalism has been successful. 
Memorials to Hitler’s auxiliaries were built with government support, and virtually no 
opposition, even from the local Polish and Jewish communities. 

How should we understand this? Indifference and ignorance certainly provides a 
partial answer, suggesting that Canadian multiculturalism is a fairly shallow affair — 
much “multi,” little “culti.” A broader problem is that a significant part of the Canadian 
political and academic establishment perceives the nationalistic narratives espoused by 
Homin Ukrainy and the UCC as pluralism — valuable, genuine expression of “ethnic” 
culture, an enriching quality and contribution to Canadian society. The government has 
catered to the nationalists through full-page adds in the Banderite press, funded their 
organizations, and sponsored their construction of monuments. 

Official multiculturalism works in favor of the politically mobilized nationalist elites 
within the “ethnic” communities. The system opens itself up to the most radical voices to 
define Ukrainian culture. Official Canadian multiculturalism’s doctrinal preference for 
“diversity” has underwritten the nationalists’ production of “ethnic” histories. Effectively, 
this means that its primary beneficiaries have been the “nationally conscious” and most 
nationalistic sections within the community, who have strengthened their positions, not 
only within their community, but within Canadian society at large. “Community 
leaders,” claiming to speak on behalf of Ukrainians in Canada, have often taken political 
positions more radical and nationalistic than popular opinion in Ukraine proper.*’ Official 
multiculturalism has given Ukrainian nationalists a new lease on life, assisted them in 
raising new generations in an authoritarian, illiberal and intolerant political tradition. 
By the 1970s, Plast and SUM, with their isolationism, cult of fascists and Waffen-SS veter- 
ans, their narratives of victimization and denial, were already anachronistic. 

The study of one particular ethnic community, albeit a predominant one, at one par- 
ticular locality of Canada does not provide sufficient material to draw general conclusions 
about the advantages and risks of multiculturalism as a political project. Neither is this the 
purpose of this study. Yet, some observations can be made. Official Canadian multicultur- 
alism, with its often unproblematic reproduction of “ethnicity,” “culture,” and “nation,” is 
contradictory. Whereas Canadian identity and citizenship is based upon civic national 
principles, the “ethnic” building blocks of the “multiethnic” and “multicultural” 
“mosaic” of Canada are understudied and insufficiently problematized. Rather, it rests 
upon the nationalists’ own primordial claims, which are sanctioned by the state. 

Some critics of multiculturalism are for its replacement by assimilation, creating one 
Canadian nation.** This agenda also constitutes a form of nationalism, albeit (primarily) a 
civic, open, and inclusive one. It is partly fuelled by concerns about “ghettoism,” of the 
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formation of closed ethno-cultural communities, in which values at odds with liberal 
democratic guiding principles are thriving. Incidentally, this was also a concern for the 
Canadian government, which issued a disclaimer in 1971 that “The government has 
made it very clear that it does not plan on aiding individual groups to cut themselves 
off from the rest of society” (Ryan Multicultiphobia 46). 

The émigré nationalists’ attempts to use multiculturalism as a vehicle to slow down or 
prevent assimilation into the Canadian mainstream were only partially successful. After 40 
years of official multiculturalism the Ukrainian community is today a well-integrated and 
integral part of Canadian society. It is safe to assume that many of the children and adoles- 
cents who participated in these organizations (or were forced to participate by their parents) 
did not have much understanding about what these organizations and their sponsors were 
really all about. Many drifted out of these formations and adopted a symbolic attachment 
to their Ukrainian heritage. However, many turned into radical nationalists within their 
ranks, partly funded by Canadian multicultural government agencies. 

Canadian official multiculturalism certainly did not create militant Ukrainian nation- 
alism. The OUN’s fascist ideology developed in Western Ukraine in the 1920s and 
1930s as part of a larger European political phenomenon. SUM in Canada was established 
in 1949 and the initiative for the memorials and institutions discussed above came from 
within the community itself. The planning and fundraising for the Edmonton Shukhevych 
complex started before Trudeau and official multiculturalism. 

Yet, since its introduction official multiculturalism has catered to the nationalists: its 
rhetoric, language, and organization has suited them ideally. The aim of official Canadian 
multiculturalism to maintain and strengthen communities, defined on an “ethnic” basis, has 
come to constitute a form of “multi-nationalism,” easily compatible with Ukrainian national- 
ist ideology.*? Public funds have sponsored radical nationalists —helped them develop and 
retain their myths, facilitated their history writing, funded their activities down to the construc- 
tion of nationalist monuments in the public space. The provincial government even shared the 
construction costs for the Shukhevych complex with veterans of the OUN, UPA, and the 
Ukrainian Waffen-SS. Official multiculturalism has helped bringing nationalist myths into 
the Canadian mainstream. Through its funding of the nationalists, the Canadian government 
underwrites and legitimizes the UCCs narrative of denial, its cult of fascists and collaborators. 
In the name of pluralism, multicultural funding has underwritten a tribalist political culture, 
strengthened the hand of radicals within the community, and funded the platforms from 
which the “ethnic” elites have combated dissenting views and critical inquiry into the past 
of the nationalist organizations.*° In short, multicultural programs have helped the nationalists 
defining Ukrainian culture in Canada. Funded by the state, the nationalists present the legacy 
of the OUN and their own hero worship as vital parts of Ukrainian “heritage,” worthy of 
support. In the name of pluralism, official multiculturalism has legitimized a political tradition 
often at odds with the liberal democratic values it set out to promote. A policy designated to 
alleviate ethnic tension, foster tolerance and promote liberal democratic values has come to 
fund of denial, nationalist myth making and the maintenance of undemocratic political 
traditions. After 40 years of multiculturalism, a considerable part of the “ethnic” elite of 
the Ukrainian community is deeply entrenched in an anachronistic political, cultural, and 
historical culture at odds with the Canadian democratic mainstream. 
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Notes 


1. 


ios) 


10. 


The third wave and their decedents are particularly well represented in the leadership of the 
Ukrainian Canadian Congress. This organization typically presents itself as the legitimate 
voice of Ukrainians in Canada. “The Ukrainian Canadian Congress is the voice of Canada’s 
Ukrainian community. The Congress brings together under one umbrella all its national, provin- 
cial an local Ukrainian Canadian organizations. Together with its member organizations, the 
UCC has been leading, coordinating and representing the interests of one of Canada’s largest 
ethnic communities (1.2 million) for 70 years and is instrumental in shaping Canada’s social, 
economic and political landscape” (“UCC Meets with Minister of International Trade”). 


. On Nechaev and the “Catechism of a Revolutionary,” see Pomper 90-94. 
. OnOUN’s attitude to Jews, see Carynnyk 315—52; Himka and Kurylo 253; Martynowych 173-220. 
. A commission appointed by the Institute of History of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences con- 


cluded that the 4th and the 5th SS Police regiments of the Waffen-SS Galizien had been involved 
in the killing of the civilian inhabitants in the Polish village of Huta Pieniacka. Similar con- 
clusions are also made by the Polish Institute of National Remembrance (Iliushyn 283-84; 
“Investigation into the Crime Committed at the Village of Huta Pieniacka’’). 


. Ewa Siemaszko estimates that the OUN-UPA ethnic cleansing led to the death of 60,000 in 


1943—44 in Volhynia and 32,000 in Eastern Galicia in 1944 (Siemaszko 85, 88, 92). Grzegorz 
Motyka estimates the OUN and UPA’s Polish victims at between 70,000 and 100,000 (Motyka 
376-81, 411). 


. For instance, 6% of OUN(b) and UPA leaders in Ukraine died as a result of German actions; 


0.3% of the SB OUN leaders and members in Volhynia were killed by German forces (Katch- 
anovski, “Terrorists or National Heroes?”’). 


. Like the work by any nationalist activist, this book should be treated with some caution. Luciuk 


avoids the difficult questions, obfuscates the openly pro-fascist, pro-Nazi nature of the attempted 
OUN\(b) state. Typical for the pro-OUN apologetics, it uncritically repeats Stets’ko’s denial of 
his own fascist activities. “On relations between the Ukrainian nationalist movement and the 
Germans, Stetsko stated: ‘Only three nations stood against Bolshevism at the time — 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. We were not interested in the political systems prevailing in those 
countries, any more than Churchill was interested in what was going on in the Soviet Union 
when he said he’d join the devil himself if the latter went against Hitler. Those three states 
were against the international status quo.... When we proclaimed Ukrainian independence 
we wanted to demonstrate to the Allies that there was another conception, another force, at 
play in the world, that they should be fighting against both the Nazis and the Soviets” 
(Luciuk 293-94). 


. The OUN(b)-led Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations (ABN) cultivated close relations with author- 


itarian right-wing regimes, among them Franco’s Spain, Chang Kai-Shek’s Taiwan and Ferdi- 
nand Marcos’s Philippines (S. Stetzko 3-17). 


. The Brotherhood of Veterans of the Ist Division of the Ukrainian National Army (Bratstvo 


Kolyshnikh Voiakiv Pershoi Dyvizii UNA), as the veterans of the 14th Grenadier Division Gali- 
zien of the Waffen-SS prefer to call themselves, is an integral part of the community and a 
member organization of the Ukrainian Canadian Congress. At the death of their president 
Lew Babij, in January 2010 UCC President Paul Grod wrote that Babij “Mr. Babij will be 
remembered as a hero of Ukraine who fought during WWII for her independence as well as a 
great Ukrainian Canadian who loved Canada, his Ukrainian heritage and his family and 
friends” (Grod). 

Nationalist diaspora historians like Taras Hunczak describe its veterans as “people, who 
managed to serve their nation in a dignified and honest manner, albeit in the uniform of the 
enemy, and found themselves in a very complicated situation” (Hunchak 143). Similar interpret- 
ations are found in Yurkevych, “Galician Ukrainians” 81, and Luciuk and Yurkevych 3. For a 
view from the other end of the spectrum, see Littman. 
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The 1941 OUN master plan for its wartime activities, entitled “The Struggle and Activities of 
the OUN in Wartime,” a master plan for the organization of their intended state, meant the 
subordination of all political and social activities under a totalitarian, corporatist, fascist state 
(TsDAVOVU f. 3833, Op. 2, Spr. 1, Ark., 33-57). 


Sympathizers will be organized in general nationalist organizations, such as: 


a) paramilitary organizations 

b) organizations for the physical education [sportovo-vykhovny orhanizatsiii] 
c) cultural-enlightening organizations [kul’turno-osvitni orhanizatsiii] 

d) professional-educational organizations [profetsiino-vyshkil’ni orhanizatsiii] 
e) scientific-artistic organizations [naukovo-mystetski orhanizatsiii] 

f) women’s organizations. 


This corporatist structure was reproduced as a dictatorship in exile, intended to be re-exported 

to Ukraine, following its “liberation.” Thus, the veterans of the armed struggle of the OUN(b) 
and UPA published their own organ, Voiatsk’a Vatra: Storinka Tovarystva k. voiakiv UPA v 
Kanadi i ZSA, the SUMivtsy, the Banderite youth section published Trybuna sumivtsia, the 
Banderite women carried their Storinka Ob’’ednannia zhinok LVU, for arts, there is Literatura 

i mystetstvo: miciachnyi dodatok “Homonu Ukraini,” distributed as part of Homin Ukrainy. 
The female section of the League for the Liberation of Ukraine (Zhinochna sektsiia LVU) 
was organized in 1954, but soon reorganized under the name the United Women of the 
LVU (Ob’’ednannia Zhinok LVU) within the system of OUVF Organization the Ukrainian 
Liberation Front (Orhanizatsiia Ukrains’koho Vyzvol’nohu Frontu) (Mendela). 

The heavy focus on youth is a common theme among nationalist movements, which took names 
such as Young Italy, Young Egypt, Young Turks, the Young Arab Party (Kedouri 93, 96). 
The Plast was a nursery for the OUN, which trained its future cadres there. It published the 
journal Junak especially for the Plast youth. During the Polish pacyfykacja of the 1930s it con- 
tained instructions on how to use grenades and firearms and how to organize arson. 

For similar attitudes among Ukrainian nationalists in Canada, see Kedryn. 

While less impressive than the Shukhevych complex, the UNO hall is organized in a similar 
way. In order to enter the hall, one has to pass a large shrine named Strilets’kym shliakhom 
(The Warrior's Path) with the portraits of the OUN(m) leaders and nationalist martyrs; 
besides Andrii Mel’nyk also Symon Petliura, Olena Teliha, Mykola Stsibors’kyi, Oleksandr 
Olzhyts, and others. Above the stage in the meeting hall hangs the OUN(m) symbol, the Ukrai- 
nian Trident with a sword, against the background of the Canadian maple leaf. 

Ironically, in regards to Ukraine the diaspora strongly support linguistic assimilation. The Ukrai- 
nian Canadian Congress has been lobbying the Ukrainian government to retain the official 
monolingualism in Ukraine. On 21 June 2010, the Ukrainian World Congress, supported by 
the UCC, presented President Viktor Yanukovych with a memorandum which, among other 
things, expressed concern about “the introduction of de facto a second official language in 
Ukraine” (“Ukrainian World Congress meets with President Yanukovych”). 

Government ads appeared not only in Homin Ukrainy, but also in the local Edmonton Ukrainian- 
language paper. Ukrains’ki visti was originally associated with the Ukrainian Catholic Church. 
By the 1970s, however, it was mostly secular. Its bombastic language resembles the Toronto 
Banderite journal Homin Ukrainy, with which the editorial content sometimes overlaps (“Do 
osoblivoi uvahy vsikh kanaditsiv: Polityka kanads’koho uriadu shchodo bahatokul’ turnosty,” 
four-page ad in Homin Ukrainy by the Canadian Minister of State Responsible for 
Multiculturalism). 

The Edmonton section of the UCC received $6,800, the Shevchenko Scientific Society (Naukove 
Tovarystvo im. Shevchenko, NTSh) $4,000, the St. Andrew and St. John Ukrainian Schools in 
Edmonton, $1,305 and $1,275 dollars each, the Vegreville Cultural Association, $3,000, and 
$500 dollars was given each to the Ukrainian Dancing Club in Thorhild and the Union of Ukrai- 
nian Canadian Women in Smoky Lake (“Provitsiina rada KUK Al’berty”). 

Petro Savaryn (b. 1926) was at the time a member of the University of Alberta board of gover- 
nors. From 1982-86 he served chancellor of that university. For many years he served on the 
board of the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies (CIUS). A prominent Ukrainian Canadian, 
Savaryn chaired the Progressive Conservative Party of Alberta, served as president of the World 
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Congress of Free Ukrainians (SKVU) 1983-1987 and remains an active member of the veter- 
ans’ association of the Waffen-SS division Galizien (Bratstvo Kolyshnikh Voiakiv Pershoi 
Dyvizii UNA). As the keynote speaker of the 1984 reunion of the veterans in St Cathryn’s, 
Ontario, Savaryn portrayed “Moscow” as the “eternal enemy of Ukraine” and denied that the 
Ukrainian Waffen-SS had fought for Hitler’s “new Europe” (Levyts’kyi, “Savaryn vybranyi 
holovoiu SKVU”; Savaryn, Z soboiu vzialy Ukrainu 275). 

The endowments include donations from former collaborators, including the most prominent 
Ukrainian collaborator in Galicia, Volodymyr Kubijovyé (1899-1985), who took the initiative 
to establish the Ukrainian Waffen-SS Galizien. Kubijovyé benefited materially from the aryani- 
zation of Jewish property during the Holocaust, and lobbied to have aryanized money go to 
Ukrainians, as, he argued, they had ended up in Jewish hands “only through ruthless breach 
of law on the part of the Jews and their exploitation of members of the Ukrainian people” 
(Rossolinski-Liebe, “Celebrating Fascism” 7). After the war, Kubijovyé served as editor of 
the Encyclopedia of Ukraine, published by the CIUS. In November 1986 his estate established 
the Volodymyr and Daria Kubijovy¢ Memorial Endowment Fund at the Canadian Institute of 
Ukrainian Studies at the University of Alberta, currently at CAD436,549 (Klid and Yurkevych; 
“Our Donors”). 

On the initiative of Petro Savaryn, and CIUS director Zenon Kohut the University of Alberta in 
1993 conferred an honorary Ph.D. to the radial nationalist Levko Luk’’ianenko, former Soviet 
dissident and Ukrainian ambassador to Canada, who has since revealed himself to be one of 
Ukraine’s leading anti-Semites (Rudling, “Organized Anti-Semitism” 91f, 95—96; Savaryn, Z 
soboiu vzialy Ukrainu 10, 371). 

So does another monument, which partly deals with Ukrainian Canadian imagery, the Madonna 
of the Wheat, commissioned by the Ukrainian Womens’ Association of Canada for the 75th 
anniversary of Alberta in 1980. For The Commitment by Edmonton sculptor Danek Mozdzenski, 
see Swyripa 436-38. 

“Buduemo dim Ukrains’koi molodi: Do teper vyplatyly (Prodovzhennia)”; “Buduemo dim 
ukrains’koi molodi: dotper vplatyly (Prodovzhennia)”; “Proekt domu molodi”; “Vykincheumo 
budovu domu ukrains’koi molodi”. 

A second wing of the Shukhevych complex was opened on 9 November 1974 in the presence of 
much of the Edmonton and Alberta elite, among them mayor-elect Vasyl’ Havryliak, MLAs, 
and provincial ministers. The provincial minster of labor, Dr. Bert Hohol, delivered greetings 
from Premier Lougheed. The SUM leader Boikiv reminded the nationalist youth of their obli- 
gations to their parent’s generation, repeating the same wishes that the complex would turn 
into “a black smiths’ workshop of Ukrainian culture, in which it will find its best expressions,” 
urging it to set up “an auxiliary front in the struggle of the Ukrainian people for rights and state 
independence” (Tysivs’kyi, “Visti z Edmonton”; the same article appeared, unsigned, as 
Tysivs’ kyi, “Sviatochne vidkryttia druhoi chastyny domu ukrains’koi molodi”). 

In May 1941, the OUN(b) issued instructions, written partly by Shukhevych himself, which 
explicitly promoted “a cult of heroism” in the totalitarian state they sought to establish (TsDA- 
VOVU f. 3833, op. 2, Spr. 1, Ark. 77-89). 

The oprichniki were tsar Ivan the Terrible’s (r. 1533-1584) violent secret society. 

Mykola Sukhovers’kyi (1913-2008) was a CIUS functionary, University of Alberta librarian, 
and founding member of the editorial college of The Encyclopedia of Ukraine. A member of 
the Provid of the OUN(m), Sukhovers’kyi served as an OUN(m) liaison in Berlin and was instru- 
mental in the establishment of Waffen-SS Galizien. He served as honorary chairman of the 
Ukrainian War Veterans Association in Edmonton. Sukhover’skyi maintained a strong commit- 
ment to ethnic purity and opposition to marriages across ethnic boundaries. In 1983, he was reci- 
pient of the provincial government’s “Alberta Achievement Award for Outstanding Service in 
Ethno-Cultural Activities” (Bairak 10; Sukhovers’kyi; Rudling, The OUN, the UPA, and the 
Holocaust). On the history of the Ukrainian War Veterans in Canada, see Martynowych. The 
CIUS administers the Celestin and Irena Suchowersky Endowment Fund, current value 
CAD75,585 (Klid and Yurkevych 42; “Our Donors”). 

Bohdan Bora was a pseudonym for the poet Andrii Shkandrii. A veteran of the OUN (m) and the 
Waffen-SS Galizien, he was the father of literature professor Myroslav Shkandrii at the 
University of Manitoba (Bolianors’kyi 387). 

The conference resulted in a volume, Serbyn and Krawchenko’s Famine in Ukraine 1932-33. 
A prominent UCC, activist professor emeritus Serbyn has combined his activism to get the 
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famine recognized as a genocide with lobbyism to have the OUN and UPA, and the Waffen-SS 
Galizien recognized as heroes (Marples, “Stepan Bandera” 563). 

The Federal government had announced Blais’ participation only days before, something that 
had caused controversy and upset the Ukrainian community. “When the federal government 
ignores one event, then sends anybody who happened to be available, almost at the last 
moment, to another, it appears to be taking a rather lackadaisical attitude to this terrible atrocity” 
(Levyts’kyi, “Casual treatment resented”). 

The statement was written by a group of Ukrainian activists, led by Dr. Dmytro Todosijczuk, the 
treasurer for the fundraising for the memorial. Todosijczuk (b. 1922), is a veteran of the 
OUN(m) affiliated Bukovynian Battalion, (Bukovyns’kyi Kurin’) and the Waffen-SS Galizien, 
who in Canada became a prominent expert on tuberculosis (Sukhovers’kyi 297-298). 

Petro Savaryn asserts seven million Ukrainian famine dead, which he maintains “Moscow 
replaced with millions of Russians” (Savaryn, “‘Edmontontsy pam’ ’iataiot’ 229 and “‘I merly 
merly, merly” 233). The UCC, citing Roman Serbyn, usually claims seven to ten million, but 
has used even higher numbers (O’Neill). On Serbyn’s claims of seven to ten million deaths 
see for instance Serbyn. There is an emerging consensus among historical demographers that 
the victims of the 1932—1933 famine, one of Stalin’s greatest crimes, range between 2.5 and 
3.9 million in the Ukrainian SSR. For a discussion on the numbers, see Snyder (53). 

See for instance Vertovec and Wessendorf. 

The discussion of multiculturalism in Canada evokes strong emotions, and has been carried out 
in an emotionally charged language. Critics write about a “cult” of multiculturalism; supporters 
describe critics as “phobic” (see for instance Bissoondath; Ryan). 

Typically, CIUS director Zenon Kohut defended Bandera in the Edmonton Journal, characteriz- 
ing him as a “freedom fighter,” denying the fascist nature of the OUN’s ideology (Kohut 145-46). 
This sort of rhetoric has also become increasingly pronounced in the Western European extreme 
right. Alain de Benoist, the front figure of the French “nouvelle droit” presents his “ethno-plur- 
alism” in leftist terms of anti-imperialism and peaceful coexistence of neighboring nations, 
rights of “native” peoples and the expedience of avoiding miscegenation. He invokes the 
1948 UN declaration of genocide, which he quotes in effect of giving his own “ethnic” group 
the right to escape miscegenation and cultural death (Fleischer). 

In Ukraine, there is little support for the nationalist myths. Less than 15% of the respondents of a 
KUIS survey had favorable attitudes to the OUN and UPA (Katchanovski, “Terrorists or National 
Heroes?”; see also Katchanovski, “The Politics of Soviet and Nazi Genocides in Orange 
Ukraine”). 

For some of the more prominent works by critics of multiculturalism, see Bissoondath and Gran- 
atstein; but see also Ryan’s polemic against them (Ryan 29-64). 

“The characteristic feature of Europe is heterogeneity and not homogeneity (uniformity) — 
nationalisms and not internationalisms,” wrote OUN(b) leader Iaroslav Stets’ko in 1963 (Y. 
Stetzko 31). 

Alarmed by an Edmonton Journal op-ed by University of Alberta history professor David 
Marples, in March 2010 UCC president Paul Grod organized teleconferences between nationalist 
activists, OUN leaders, pro-nationalist academics like Roman Serbyn, Lubomyr Luciuk, and Jars 
Balan and nationalist journalists like Marco Levytskyj, and Stefko Bandera to come up with a 
“community strategy regarding recent attacks on Ukraine’s Liberation Movement.” Strategies 
discussed included financial pressure on Ukrainian studies institutions, legal action, and meetings 
with the editorial board of the Edmonton Journal (Rudling, “Tushenkiv fashyst” 252, 295-96). 
Similarly, when professor John-Paul Himka was lecturing at the Universities of Manitoba and 
Toronto in January and February 2011, SUM activists leafleted the event, denying the OUN’s 
anti-Semitism and its involvement in the Holocaust and the 1941 pogroms. The organizer of 
the Winnipeg leafleting, Andrijko Semaniuk, serves on the SUM national executive. At the 
UCC XXXII Congress in Edmonton in November 2010, Semaniuk was presented with the 
Ukrainian Youth Leadership Award of Excellence (“Youth Leadership Award of Excellence)”. 
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Organized Anti-Semitism in Contemporary Ukraine: 
Structure, Influence and Ideology” 


ABSTRACT: In the wake of the Orange Revolution, Ukraine has witnessed a substantial 
growth in organized anti-Semitism. Central to this development is an organization, 
known as the Interregional Academy of Human Resources, better known by its Ukrainian 
acronym MAUP. It operates a well-connected political network that reaches the very top 
of the Ukrainian society. MAUP is the largest private university in Ukraine, with 57,000 
students at 24 regional campuses. MAUP is connected to the KKK; David Duke is 
teaching courses in history and international relations at the university. Funded by Saudi 
Arabia, Libya and Iran, MAUP’s printing house publishes about 85% of the anti-Semitic 
literature in Ukraine. Until very recently, Ukrainian President Yushchenko and Foreign 
Minister Tarasiuk served on its board; former President Kravchuk still does. This paper is 
a study of anti-Semitism in Ukraine, of its intellectual roots, influence and strength. It 
traces the Soviet, Christian, German and racist political traditions and outlines the 
political ambitions of organized anti-Semitism in post-Orange Revolution Ukraine. 


On August 28, 2005, a Jewish student in Kyiv was beaten and left for dead after 
leaving his synagogue to buy food. Thirty-two-year-old Mordechai Molozhanov 
was long in a coma, before being flown to Tel Aviv for brain surgery. At the 
time of writing, it is not clear whether he will survive.' The small Jewish 
community in Ukraine has been struggling to raise public awareness on the 
sharp rise in anti-Semitic propaganda and violence in that country.” Repeatedly, 
the Jewish community has called on the leaders of Ukraine to disassociate 


: The author wishes to thank Stephanie Miller, graduate student at Harvard University, 
Professors John-Paul Himka and David Marples at the University of Alberta for 
inspiration, suggestions and encouragement. Special thanks also to Ilya Khineyko, Ph.D. 
candidate, University of Alberta. This article was made possible thanks to a Summer 
FLAS Scholarship from the U.S. State Department and the generous support of Professor 
Jane Samson, University of Alberta. 
“More anti-Semitism,” Editorial, Kyiv Post 31 Aug. 2005; “Yushchenko Condemns 
Anti-Semitism but calls it No Problem,” Bigotry Monitor: A Weekly Human Rights 
Newsletter on Antisemitism, Xenophobia, and Religious Persecution in the Former 
Communist World and Western Europe [published by UCSJ: Union of Councils for Jews 
in the Former Soviet Union] 5.37 (23 Sept. 2005). 

“US Senate Repeals Trade Restrictions Linking Ukraine’s Treatment of Jews—Worries 
Persist about Anti-Semitism,” European Jewish Congress 18 Nov. 2005. 
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themselves from, and crack down on anti-Semitic’ propaganda. Until now, the 
response from the Ukrainian leadership has often been slow and half-hearted. 
“Manifestations of anti-Semitism worry the authorities no more than last year’s 
snow,” according to professor Oleksandr Naiman, who has specialized in anti- 
Semitism in Ukraine.* Anti-Semitism has been treated as if it is not a serious 
problems but rather a marginal phenomenon at the fringes of society. “There is 
no such problem as antisemitism or other manifestations of xenophobia in 
Ukraine,” President Yushchenko stated on September 18, 2005, but added that 
he would “treat the problem of antisemitism attentively and responsibly.”° 

The aim here is to shed light on manifestations of contemporary anti- 
Semitism in Ukraine. Contrary to claims often voiced by diaspora groups and 
the Ukrainian government, this paper argues that anti-Semitism is more 
widespread than officially acknowledged. Moreover, I argue that this is a 
growing problem,’ and that aggressive anti-Semites constitute a well-organized 
and influential lobby with connections and influences that reaches the very top 
of society. My approach has been to analyze a number of writers, representative 
of contemporary anti-Semitism in Ukraine and to give a general idea of the 
arguments they promote. I will also discuss the centrality of the well-funded and 
powerful organization to which many of them are connected. One aspect of this 
anti-Semitic victimization is that it denies almost all Ukrainian agency. If the 
reader is to believe the selection of anti-Semitic literature offered by the book 


: The word anti-Semitism is an ambiguous and problematic term. It is attributed to the 
German politician Wilhelm Marr, who in 1878 started to use the term in an attempt to 
distance himself from the Christian tradition of hostility towards Jews and instead 
provide a “scientific”-sounding terminology for racial or cultural, often secular, anti- 
Jewish sentiments. In this sense, even though this term is nonsensical, it has entered the 
vocabulary as an established term for hostility towards Jews. Hence, it differs little from 
the equally problematic word “racism.” Some scholars of anti-Semitism have argued that 
the label anti-Semitism should be reserved for more “pronounced and irrational forms of 
hostility, especially those that look to concerted legal actions against Jews. Such indeed 
was the intent of many anti-Semites when the form was first coined.” Henrik Bacher, 
Aterkomsten: Antisemitism i Sverige efter 1945 [The Return: Anti-Semitism in Sweden 
After 1945] (Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 2004) 26; and Albert S. Lindemann, Anti- 
Semitism before the Holocaust (London: Pearson Education Limited, 2000) 10. 

i “Ukrainian Jewish Activist Accuses Government of Doing Little to Combat Anti- 
Semitism,” Associated Press 7 Dec. 2005. 

* “vushchenko Condemns Anti-Semitism but calls it No Problem,” Bigotry Monitor: A 
Weekly Human Rights Newsletter on Antisemitism, Xenophobia, and Religious 
Persecution in the Former Communist World and Western Europe. 

J In doing so, I share the assessment of the Ukrainian Jewish community. “[L]ocal Jews 
today seem to agree that Yushchenko’s government has not shown enough political will 
or ability to implement economic and political reforms and combat anti-Semitism.” Ana 
Shidler, “Myths and Truths about Ukrainian Anti-Semitism,” Ukraine Now 4 Apr. 2004. 
http://www.ukmow.com/content/view/3 1/2/ (accessed 3 Sept. 2005). 
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dealers on Prospekt Svobody in L'viv and Maidan Nezalezhnosti in Kyiv, 
Ukrainians have never been anything but passive victims of Jewish evil. 
Ukrainian agency would be limited to a few outbursts of anti-Semitic violence 
under Khmel'nyts'kyi, the Black Hundreds and Petliura. From the perspective of 
the anti-Semites, Jewish domination of Ukraine began in the Middle Ages and 
have lasted until today. The Jews have ruled through “Jewish” tsars, Judeo- 
Communists, Judeo-Nazis and the current, “a-national” Jewish oligarchs and 
criminals, bent on destroying Ukraine and the Slavic world. The anti-Semites 
weave together an overall picture where Ukrainian history during the past one 
hundred years turns into something of a Dolchstoss legend: throughout the 20" 
century, Ukrainians have been stabbed in the back repeatedly by Jews and/or 
Zionists. The conclusion from this is that there was—and is—no Ukrainian 
agency whatsoever. 

Given the subject of this article—anti-Semitism in Ukraine—it should be 
emphasized that the purpose of this paper is to shed light on an under-researched 
topic that deserves more scholarly attention. My goal is to focus on an aspect of 
territorial history, not to write a national one. Rather than a study of Ukrainians, 
it is a study of anti-Semitism among the people who share its territory. Needless 
to say, it is not my purpose to disgrace a culture, community, or ethnic group. 
One of the central themes in the anti-Semitic literature I have analyzed is the 
equating of communists, oligarchs, mass murderers and sexual predators with 
Jews. My intention is to avoid this form of argumentation. The anti-Semites, 
whose ideas are presented in this paper, are from Ukraine. This is not to say that 
Ukrainians are anti-Semites. 

What makes this prevalent public anti-Semitism so remarkable is that there 
are hardly no Jews left in Ukraine. According to the 2001 Ukrainian census, 
there are only 103,000 Jews in Ukraine, or 0.2% of the population. Out of 130 
registered nationalities in Ukraine, that leaves the Jewish minority numerically 
behind Bulgarians (204,000), Hungarians (156,000), Romanians (151,000) and 
Poles (144,000).’ This is a sharp decline from the 1989 and 1996 figures of 
487,000 and 180,000, respectively,® and today this number has declined further 
by an annual Jewish emigration of some 14,000 to 21,000 people.’ In fact, anti- 


"2001 Ukrainian Census, see <http://www.ukrcensus.Kyiv.ua/eng/results/general/ 
nationality/> (accessed 2 Sept. 2005). 


M. Tolts, “Demographic Trends among the Jews in the Three Slavic Republics of the 
Former USSR: A Comparative Analysis,” in Papers in Jewish Demography 1993, eds. S. 
Della Pergola and J. Even (Jerusalem: n.p. 1997). 


; U.S. Department of State Annual Report on International Religious Freedom for 2004 
Ukraine—September 2004, Released by the U.S. Department of State Bureau for 
Democracy, Human Rights and Labor on September 15, 2004, covers the period from 
July 1, 2003, to June 30, 2004. See <http://www.unhcr.ch/cgi-bin/texis/vtx/rsd/print.html 
?CATEGORY=RSDC OI&id=416ce9df7> (accessed 16 Oct. 2005). 
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Semitic literature is printed in editions, considerably larger than the entire 
Jewish population of Ukraine.'° 

According to a 1992 poll, 27 per cent of Ukrainians harbored anti-Semitic 
views.'! A 2003 study was largely consistent with these findings: it showed that 
18.7 per cent harbored strong “modern,” i.e. secular, racist anti-Semitic views 
while 17.2 per cent harbored “traditional,” i.e. religious anti-Semitic attitudes. 
An additional 21.7 per cent held moderate “modern” anti-Semitic views; 24.4% 
held moderate religious anti-Semitic views.'? Both the numbers of “modern” 
and “traditional” anti-Semites were significantly higher in Western Ukraine than 
in the rest of the country (30.7% and 33.8%, respectively) while the lowest in 
Kyiv (5.6% and 7.4%) and the South (14.9% and 6.9%).!> According to a 1996 
survey by the Kyiv International Institute of Sociology, 25 per cent of the 
respondents did not want Jews to be citizens of Ukraine.'4 This number has 
remained largely stable through the 1990s, hovering around one quarter of the 
population.'!° On February 26, 2004 the paper Pravda Ukrainy published a 
survey by the Ukrainian National Academy of Sciences, finding that only 2.8% 
of Ukrainians would allow a Jew to marry into their family.'° Thus, there is a 
market for anti-Semitic publications.'’ Many explanations have been given for 
Ukrainian anti-Semitism. Betsy Gidwitz at the Jerusalem Center for Politic 
Affairs attributes the recent growth in anti-Semitism to “continuing economic 


in fact, the anti-Semitic publications available from MAUP’s online bookstore alone 
are printed in volumes roughly in the same numbers as the Jewish population of Ukraine. 
See <www.biblion.com.ua>, which lists over 20 MAUP books with anti-Semitic content, 
each printed in editions of 5000 copies. 

‘ Robert J. Brym, Rozalina Ryvkina, Howard Spier, The Jews of Moscow, Kiev and 
Minsk: Identity, Antisemitism, Emigration (London: Macmillan, 1994) 47. 

: Ireneusza Krzeminska, ed., Antysemityzm w Polsce i na Ukrainie: raport z badan 
(Warsaw: Wydawnictwo Naukowe Scholar, 2004) 66. 

= Krzeminska, 68-9. 

‘. Rudol'f Ia. Myrs'kyi, Oleksandr Ia. Naiman, Judofobiya proty Ukrainy. stari zabobony 
i moderni vyhadky. Vydannya druhe [Judeophobia Against Ukraine: Old Myths and New 
Inventions. Second Edition] (Kyiv: Akademiia istorii ta kul'tury ievreiv Ukrainy im. 
Shimona Dubnova, 2000) 75. 

' The number of respondents opposed to Jews as residents of Ukraine was 21.9% in 
1994; 24.2% in 1994; and 24.0% in 1998, according to nation-wide surveys. Natalia V. 
Panina and Evhen I. Golovakha, Tendencies in the Development of the Ukrainian Society 
(1994-1998). Sociological Indicators (Tables, Illustrations and Commentaries). (Kyiv: 
National Academy of Sciences of Ukraine, Institute of Sociology, 1999) 90-3. 

yi Nikolai Butkevich “Chronicle of anti-Semitism in Ukraine: 2002-2004” (Washington, 
DC: UCSJ—Union of Councils for Jews in the Former Soviet Union, Dec. 2004) 5. 
<http://www.fsumonitor.com/stories/121404ChronicleinUkraine.pdf> (accessed 7 Dec. 
2005). 


= Myrs'kyi, Naiman, 67-9. 
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distress, Ukrainian nationalism (particularly in western Ukraine), envy of 
welfare assistance provided by the comparably well-organized and well- 
financed Jewish community, and, in some cities, to propaganda efforts of Arabic 
students enrolled at local universities and other post-secondary institutions.”!® 

Anti-Semitism sells. Out of 19 book vendors on the streets of central L'viv 
during the summer of 2005, 16 were openly selling anti-Semitic literature. 
Roughly speaking, the non-fiction books that appear to be particularly popular 
among post-Soviet Western Ukrainian readers fall into three or four broad 
categories. Perhaps the most popular genre seems to be health. Alternative 
medicine, cookbooks and guides on how to improve your sex life sell well. 
Another genre that seems to strike a chord with Ukrainian readers is literature of 
religious or metaphysical nature, such as New Age and neo-paganism. This 
literature, referred to as “esoteric,” is often racist in nature. A third category is 
popular history and biographies, particularly books on Soviet history and Soviet 
leaders. These three first categories of books are almost exclusively published in 
Russian, the majority of them being printed in Russia. A fourth category, the 
focus of this article, is anti-Semitic literature of various sorts. While self-help 
guides, cookbooks, religious literature and biographies are staples of any 
western European or American bookstore, anti-Semitic literature is not. 

About 70% of the anti-Semitic publications sold in Ukraine is being 
published by an educational institution called MAUP, Mizhrehional'na 
Akademiia Upravlinnia Personalom, or the Inter-Regional Academy of 
Personnel Management, which is linked to the journal Personal.'? MAUP is a 
large, well-connected and increasingly powerful organization, partly funded by 


. Betsy Gidwitz, “Jewish Life in Ukraine at the Dawn of the Twenty-First Century: Part 
One,” Jerusalem Letter 451 (1 Apr. 2001). Jerusalem Center for Public Affairs, 3. 
<http://www.jcpa.org/jl/jl451.htm> (accessed 1 Sept. 2005). What influence Arab 
students have on anti-Semitic attitudes in Ukraine can, of course, be discussed. Many of 
these anti-Semitic attitudes appear to be home grown. It may indeed be questioned 
whether local anti-Semites need encouragement from Arab students. Nevertheless, 
students from the Middle East have given MAUP’s “struggle against the evil of world 
Zionism” as the reason they have chosen that particular university. Vladimir Matveyev, 
“Earning reputation for anti-Semitism, university asks U.N. to ‘close’ Israel,” Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency 6 Dec. 2005 <http://www.ncsj.orh/AuxPages/120105MAUP.shtml> 
(accessed 7 Dec. 2005). 


= “Ukrainian Jews Worried About New Party,” Jerusalem Post 6 Apr. 2005. See also 
The Religious information Service of Ukraine, 24 Aug. 2005 <http://www.risu.org.ua 
/eng/news/article;6978/>. According to other sources, by the fall of 2005 MAUP’s share 
of the anti-Semitic publications produced in Ukraine had increased to a full 85%. “NCSJ 
Backgrounder: The Inter-Regional Academy of Personnel Management (MAUP, IAPM)” 
NCSJ: Advocates on behalf of Jews in Russia, Ukraine, the Baltic States & Eurasia 1 
Dec. 2005 <http://www.ncsj.org/AuxPages/ 12010S5MAUP.shtml#NCSJ> (accessed Dec. 
6, 2005). 
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money from Libya and Palestine,”? but particularly from Saudi Arabia and 
Iran.”! It is also closely connected with white supremacy groups in the United 
States and to David Duke, the former Grand Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan. 
MAUP presents itself as “the only Ukrainian institution of science and higher 
education, dedicated to the studies of the thankless themes of the theory and 
practice of Zionism in the modern world.””? Its publications are sold openly on 
the streets of Ukrainian cities as well as in major bookstore chains such as Bukva. 
Moreover, some of these books are available in diaspora bookstores in North 
America.”* Not all MAUP books are written by Ukrainians. MAUP also sells 
Ukrainian and Russian translation of books such as David Duke’s The Jewish 
Question Through the Eyes of an American: My Investigation of Zionism™ and 
translations of anti-Semitic tractates such as Werner Zombart’s 1912 Jews and 


- See “U.S. Department of State: Ukraine: International Religious Freedom Report, 
2005, Released by the Bureau of Democracy, Human Rights, and Labor.” Released 8 
Nov. 2005 <http://www.state.Kyiv/g/drl/rls/irf/2005/51588.htm> (Accessed 7 Dec. 
2005). 


Anatoly Podolsky, “Once More about the Banality of Evil,” Ukrains'kyi tsentr 
vyvchennia istorii Holokostu <http://www.holocaust.kiev.ua/eng/research/ 
researchm.htm>. See also the Testimony of Mark B. Levin, Executive Director NCSJ: 
Advocates on behalf of Jews in Russia, Ukraine, the Baltic States & Eurasia before the 
United States House of Representatives Committee on International Relations 6 Oct. 
2004. <http://wwwe.house.Kyiv/international_relations/108/lev 100604.htm> and 
Vladimir Matveyev, “Earning reputation for anti-Semitism, university asks U.N. to 
‘close’ Israel,” Jewish Telegraphic Agency 6 Dec. 2005. NCSJ: Advocates on behalf of 
Jews in Russia, Ukraine, the Baltic States & Eurasia 
<http://www.ncsj.org/AuxPages/120 1OSMAUP. shtml#NCSJ> (accessed 6 Dec. 2005). 


i. Vasyl' Iaremenko, Jevrei v Ukraini s'ohodni: real'nist' bez mifiv [Jews in Ukraine 
Today: Reality without Myths] (Kyiv: MAUP, 2003) 52. 

= See, for instance <http://kolos.com/store/catalog/product_info.php?products_id=20 
6&osCsid=4242763c764a4c645 1 c86bflc4c8413c> (accessed 29 Aug. 2005), where 
MAUP publications could be purchased during the summer of 2005. The internet-based 
diaspora Ukrainian books store Kolos also sell some other of the racist books that were 
frequently sold alongside MAUP’s publications on the streets of L'viv and Kyiv, such as 
Thor Kahanets' Ariis'kyi Standart [The Aryan Standard] (Kyiv: A.C.K, 2003). This book 
is introduced thus: “By combining latest achievements in the fields of archaeology, 
archeo-genetics, climatology, history, anthropology, psycho-informatics, and linguistics, 
the author is looking for the answer to many questions, which bother many people in 
Ukraine and outside her borders. Who was Jesus Christ—Aryan or Jew? How into Holly 
(sic) Gospel got inserts from enemies? What is Judeo-Christian lies? When human races 
appeared? Who were Slavs? To what kind of state we are moving—dictatorship, 
democracy, or Hetmanat (sic)? To all of these questions one can find answers by reading 
I. Kahanets book “Aryan Standard,” which is published by Kyiv publisher ‘A.C.K.’” 

i David Dyuk (Duke), Jevreyskii vopros glazami amerikantsa: moe issledovanie 
sionizma (Kyiv: MAUP, 2002). 
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the Economic Life.*> Other publications are dedicated to secret Jewish- 
Freemasonry “collaboration,” such as G. G. Mets’ The World-Wide Societies of 
Freemasons: Their Activities and Goals”® and Yakov Brafman’s The Book of the 
Kahal: The World-Wide Jewish Question.’ Vasyl' laremenko has written the 
preface to Matviy Shestopal’s The Jews of Ukraine: A Short Historical 
Explanation.*® In addition to open hate literature, MAUP textbooks on 
supposedly apolitical subjects such as anthropology also contain anti-communist 
and anti-Semitic content.”? 


= Verner Zombart [Werner Sombart], /evrei i khoziaistvennaia zhizn': Avtoriz. per. s 
nem. pod red. G. Grosmana (Kyiv: MAUP, 2003). Summary: “In this work, first 
published in St. Petersburg 1912, professor Werner Sombart examines the peculiar 
conditions of Jewish influence on the economic life in Europe in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries, their role in the birth and development of capitalism. Published as a 
historical memory.” Sombart began as a Marxist but became increasingly conservative. 
He developed into an anti-Semite and Nazi. Jews and Liberals found his 1911 Die Juden 
und das Wirtschafisleben to be crudely anti-Semitic. By and large, scholars have found 
its sources (if given) questionable and without research merit. Nevertheless, Sombart’s 
book was successful on the marketplace, having a strong impact on the political climate 
in pre-World War I Germany. The book presents a stereotypical picture of the Jews, 
which Sombart associates with crass materialism and soulless capitalism. 

‘e G. G. Mets, Vsemirnoe obshchestvo masonov: sushchnost' i tseli: iz kn. O. A. 
Platonova “Ternovyi venets Rossii. Tainaia istoriia masonstva 1731-1996” s neznachit. 
sokrashcheniiami (Kyiv: MAUP, 2003). Summary: “The book explores the history 
behind the birth of freemasonry—a movement, which appeared in the countries of 
Europe in the 18th century in form of a sect and secret societies with the pronounced goal 
of accomplish world supremacy based upon the Jewish teachings of the chosen people.” 


oo Iakov Brafman, Kniga Kagala: Vsemir. evr. vopros (Kyiv: MAUP, 2004). Summary: 
“The book explores the insidiousness of the Jewish Kahala, which, aiming for the goal of 
accomplishing world supremacy, guides the life of the Jews, particularly their interest and 
the interest of the states in which they live.” Brafman had converted to Christianity and 
become a rabid anti-Semite and wrote the Book of the Kahal in the 1860s. Russian anti- 
Semitic publishers came to rely heavily on this work during the following decades. Y. 
Tsigelman, “Anti-Semitism in Soviet Publications (Belles Lettres and Feature Stories)” in 
Yakov Yanai (ed.), Anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union: Its Roots and Consequences: 
Proceedings of the Seminar on Soviet Anti-Semitism held in Jerusalem on April 7-8, 

1978, Vol. I (Jerusalem: The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1979) 72. 

** Matvii Shestopal’s Jevrei na Ukraini: Istorychna dovidka [Jews in Ukraine: Historical 
Information] (Kyiv: MAUP, 2002). Summary: “In this book the author tells about the 
customs and traditions of Jewry from ancient times until today; out of a wide material of 
historical facts, particularly aspects of Jewish-Ukrainian coexistence, reflecting on the 
root causes of so-called anti-Semitism, gives his views on Zionism as a form of racism, 
and crushes the myth that the Ukrainian people would harbour a zoological hatred 
towards Jews. There was no such hatred in the past and there is not today.” 


= See for instance Iurii Alekseevich Shilov, /stoki slavianskoi tsivilizatsii (Kyiv: MAUP, 
2004) 13-17, 633-6. 
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MAUP is the largest private educational establishment (nederzhavnyi 
uchbovyi zaklad) in Ukraine. “It has educated more government officials, 
diplomats and administrators than any other university and has the highest 
academic accreditation Ukraine provides as well as recognition from 
UNESCO.”*” It operates a vast network of educational institutions. Recently, it 
has seen rapid growth. In 2004, 35,000 students were studying at its 55 affiliates 
and seven regional institutions across Ukraine.*! By September 2005, the 
number of students had grown to over 51,000,°” in November the same year to 
57,000.°7 The university is well-connected, linked to several Ukrainian top 
political figures. Until 2005, President Viktor Yushchenko himself served on 
MAUP’s board of directors and on the supervisory board of their anti-Semitic 
journal Personal.** MAUP is headed by Heorhii Shchokin, who is also a co- 
founder of the far-right Conservative Party. His party calls for the reintroduction 
of the Soviet era “nationality” clause into Ukrainian passports, so that Jews can 
be properly identified; it demands that all Ukrainian bodies of power should 
consist of at least 80% ethnic Ukrainians, that only ethnic Ukrainians should be 
eligible to become head of state and that Jews should be barred from top 
positions.*° In addition to receiving funding from Arab dictatorships, Shchokin 


*° Since it is accredited to issue even the highest academic degrees, MAUP is referred to 
as a university in English. A more precise translation of the Ukrainian nederzhavnyi 
uchobovyi zaklad would be private educational establishment. In any case, MAUP is an 
accredited institution whose university degrees are accepted internationally. See White 
Supremacist and MAUP professor David Duke’s site <www.davidduke.com>, “ADL 
Seeks Closure of Largest University in Ukraine and imprisonment of hundreds of 
Academics,” <http://www.davidduke.com/?p=468#more-468> (accessed 6 Dec. 2005) 
and the Anti-Defamation League’s site “Ukraine University Schooling in Anti-Semitism” 
<http://www.adl.org/main_Anti_Semitism_International/maup_ukraine.htm> (accessed 9 
Dec. 2005). 

% Anatoly Podolsky, “Once More About the Banality of Evil,” Ukrains‘kyi tsentr 
vyvchennia istorii Holokostu <http://www.holocaust.Kyiv.ua/eng/research/ 
researchm.htm>. 

* “David Duke Achieves Doctorate in Ukraine” <http://www.davidduke.com/index.php 
?p=394>. 

“Ukrainian Charge d’Affaires a.i. Summoned to Foreign Ministry Press Communiqué” 
NCSJ, Advocates on behalf of Jews in Russia, Ukraine, the Baltic States & Eurasia, 14 
Nov. 2005 <http://www.ncsj.org/AuxPages/12010SMAUP.shtml#NCSJ> (accessed 6 
Dec. 2005). 

See the Anti-Defamation League’s site “Ukraine University Schooling in Anti- 
Semitism” <http://www.adl.org/main_Anti_Semitism_International/maup_ukraine.htm> 
(accessed 9 Dec. 9 2005) and E. Morgan Williams, ed., “Ukraine President Yushchenko 
Criticizes Magazine over ‘Anti-Semitism’,” The Action Ukraine Report—AUR, 612 (6 
Dec. 2005). 
me Rainer Rupp, “Nationalheld entpuppt sich als Antisemit: Ukraine: Auf Konferenz wird 
gegen Juden gehetzt—in Anwesenheit von Neonazis und ranghohen Politikern,” Junge 
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has addressed three conferences in Saudi Arabia and at least one “anti-Zionist” 
conference in the United Arab Emirates, in October, 2002.°° He made some 
headlines in the Ukrainian press when he claimed that Osama bin Laden really is 
a Jew by the name of Benya Landau.*? MAUP is permeated with the political 
views of its leadership and the Conservative Party, and all former and present 
students receive free copies of the anti-Semitic journal Personal Plius.** The 
students at MAUP have been intimidated into signing up for Shchokin’s party. 
Students and staff, who have been reluctant to do so, have been threatened with 
violence or firing.*? In order to enlighten the public about the “practice of 
Zionism in the modern world” MAUP has arranged a number of “scientific” 
conferences. One of their more high profile conferences was the November 15, 
2002 “All-Ukrainian scientific conference devoted to the memory of millions of 
people who perished from the famine in 1932-33.4° 

The MAUP leadership is convinced that “Jewish publicists are suppressing 
the facts on who organized the Ukrainian Holocaust of 1933.’"' At the 2002 
conference one anti-Semitic presentation followed another. These anti-Semites 
are not marginal people at the fringes of society. Their circle includes 


Welt 10 Jun. 2005 <http://www.jungewelt.de/2005/06-10/011.php.>; Anatoly Podolsky, 
“Once More About the Banality of Evil,” Ukrains‘kyi tsentr vyvchennya istorii Holokostu 
<http://www.holocaust.Kyiv.ua/eng/research/researchm.htm> (all accessed 1 Dec. 2005). 
Oleg Varfolomeyev, “Xenophobes to Contest Seats in Ukrainian Parliament,” Eurasia 
Daily Monitor 9 Jan. 2006. 


2 Vladimir Matveyev and Walter Ruby, “Anti-Semitism in Ukrainian media up, and its 
acceptance is worrying Jews,” NCSJ, Advocates on behalf of Jews in Russia, Ukraine, 
the Baltic States & Eurasia, 21 Sept. 2004. His anti-Semitic speeches were later published 
as Heorihii Shchokin, Kyl'turnoe raznoobrazie mira: puti i prepyatstviia (Kyiv: MAUP, 
2003). 

" Alexander Muratov, “Jewish Question,” Jewish Observer, 15.58 (August 2003) 
<http://www.jewukr.org/observer/eo2003/page_show_en.php?id=176> (accessed 3 Sept. 
2005). 

i Vladimir Matveyev, “Kyiv University to UN: ‘Close’ Israel,” Jewish Times 7 Dec. 
2005 <http://www .jewishtimes.com/News/5231.stm> (Accessed 7 Dec. 2005). 


ss This happened in June, 2005 when the Kharkiv branch of MAUP, led by its rector 
supported student demands not to be signed up for membership in the Conservative Party, 
upon which Shchokin “journeyed to Kharkov with ‘a group of skinhead ‘back up’’ who 
threatened [the Kharkov rector] with firing and violence.” “David Duke and Ukrainian 
MP Attend Antisemitic Conference in Kiev,” UCSJ: Union of Councils for Jews in the 
Former Soviet Union, 10 Jun. 2005 <http://www.fsumonitor.com/stories/061005 
Ukraine.shtml>. 

*° Holodomor 1932-33 rokiv iak velychezna trahediia ukrains'koho narodu: Mater. 
Vseukr. Nauk. konferentsii. Kyiv, 15 lystop. 2002 r. (Kyiv: MAUP, 2003) 278. 


a Iaremenko, 96. In this Ukrainian Holocaust, “Not a single Jew died of hunger in 1933,” 
97. 
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ambassadors and professors. The conference was even honoured by the presence 
of Leonid Kravchuk, former leader of the Ukrainian Communist Party and the 
first president of independent Ukraine. Kravchuk also serves on the board of 
MAUP. So does Ukrainian Foreign Minister Boris Tarasiuk.”” 

Among the participants were also well-established Ukrainian historian Yuri 
Shapoval and nationalist historian Volodymyr Serhiichuk.** After Shchokin 
opened the conference, Kravchuk took the floor. He expressed his support for 
the conference, and encouraged the conference participants to “discuss [the 
Famine] thoroughly and constructively.” The former president asked the 
participants the rhetorical questions how the famine could have happened and 
who was to blame for the death of seven to ten million people.** The question of 
who to blame for evils against Ukrainians is something MAUP has specialized 
in. Moreover, they seem to know exactly whom to blame. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, the question of blame became a leitmotif for many 
of the participants. One of the first speakers to take the floor was Levko 
Lukianenko, former prisoner of conscience, presidential candidate, member of 
the Verkhovna Rada for the Yuliia Tymoshenko bloc and the first Ukrainian 
ambassador to Canada (1992-3). Lukianenko holds an Honorary Doctorate in 
Law from the University of Alberta.*° To Lukianenko, the question of blame 


ge Matveyev and Ruby, “Anti-Semitism in Ukrainian media up, and its acceptance is 
worrying Jews,” NCSJ, Advocates on behalf of Jews in Russia, Ukraine, the Baltic States 
& Eurasia, 21 Sept. 2004. 

it seems as if Shapoval was exploited by MAUP. Not only has he distanced himself 
from MAUP since—in June, 2005, he was one of the signatories condemning the 
activities of MAUP in the journal Krytyka. In January, 2006 MAUP sued him for 
defamation. “Proty ksenofobii, za evropeis'ku Ukrainu: Zaiava ukrainskoi inteligentsii,” 
(“Against Xenophobia, for a European Ukraine: Appeal by the Ukrainian Intelligentsia”] 
Krytyka, 9.6 (June 2005): 32. “MAUP podala do sudu na akademikiv Natsional'noi 
akademii nauk” [“MAUP took academicians from the National Academy of Science to 
court”], 5 Kanal <http://Stv.com.ua/newsline/184/0/20564/> (accessed 16 Mar. 2006). 


L. M. Kravchuk, “Vstupne slovo,” [Introductory Words] in Holodomor (2003) 7-9. 
Kravchuk’s personal background here is interesting. As the director of the Department of 
Propaganda and Agitation at the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Ukraine 
under Brezhnev and Shcherbyts'kyi, he was orchestrating and organizing propaganda 
against the “reactionary essence of Judaism and Zionism,” aimed against refusniks. 
Vladimir Khanin, Documents on Ukrainian Jewish Identity and Emigration, 1944-1990. 
(London and Portland, OR: Frank Cass, 2003) 293-5. 


The University of Alberta convocation program for 1993 presents Lukianenko as 
“instrumental in organizing the Ukrainian popular movement, Rukh, to promote 
democratization and national rights.” Convocation 1993 (Edmonton: University of 
Alberta Press, 1993) 30. The university policy regarding honorary degrees is “intended to 
honor individuals whose significant community service, scholarly or artistic 
achievements are worthy of the University’s highest honor. The awarding of honorary 
degrees is intended to encourage a standard of excellence which is exemplary to students 
and society. [...] By accepting an honorary degree, the recipient brings honor to the 
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had an easy answer: this evil was carried out by a “satanical” government 
controlled by the Jews.*° The former ambassador claimed that even though Jews 
made up only 2 per cent of the population of the Russian empire in 1917, they 
controlled the Soviet government. According to Lukianenko, 19 out of 20 
people’s commissars were Jews,*’ in the military commissariat 33 of 43 
commissars were Jews and in the commissariat of Justice 20 of 21. “Thus out of 
556 people who occupied the most important administrative positions in the 
commissariats, the Communist Party and the punitive organs almost 450, or 
80%, were Jews.’“® Lukianenko further informs the congress that both Lenin 
and Stalin belonged to the house of David. “Lenin-Blank. Jew on the maternal 
side, Kalmyk on the paternal side”; “Iosyp Stalin (full, correct name—losyp 
David Vissarionovych Dzhuhashvili-Kokhba) Georgian Jew.” Lukianenko 
continued in a similar fashion to list a number of other non-Jews as Jews.” The 
ambassador informed the ex-president and the conference that in the central 
committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) 43 out of 59 people 
were Jews. All in all, according to Lukianenko, 83% of the 500 most influential 
people in the USSR were Jews.°° Stalin’s purges of the late 1930s merely caused 


University of Alberta.” Honorary Degrees at the University of Alberta. Information flyer, 
The Senate of the University of Alberta (n.p.: n.d). Lukianenko writes that the initiative 
to award him an honorary degree came from Peter Savaryn, former chancellor of the 
University of Alberta (1982-6), former president of the World Congress of Free 
Ukrainians and former president of the Progressive Conservative Association of Alberta. 
Levko Lukianenko, Na zemli klenovoho lystka: Spohady i rozdumy posla, Vydannia 
druhe, povnovlene i dopovnene [In the Land of the Maple Leaf: the Memoirs and 
Thoughts of the Ambassador. Second Edition, Updated and Extended] (Kyiv: HART, 
2002) 432-3. Oleh W. Gerus and Denis Hlynka, eds., The Honourable Member for 
Vegreville: The Memoirs and Diary of Anthony Hlynka, MP (Calgary: University of 
Calgary Press, 2005) 387. It should be emphasized that Lukianenko’s most vitriolic anti- 
Semitic statements were made after he received his honorary doctorate. In the early 
1990s, Lukianenko kept his anti-Semitism largely private. In Lukianenko’s pre-1993 
writing, the communist government is referred to as “satanical,” and Marxism as 
“cosmopolitan.” There are also appeals to avoid non-Christian political alternatives, but 
few clearly anti-Semitic statements. “Do not vote ... for lying communists and komsomol 
members—people without a Christian conscience.” Levko Lukianenko, Ne dam zahynut' 
Ukraini! [I Will Not Let Them Destroy Ukraine!] (Kyiv: Vydavnycho-kul'turolohichnyi 
tsentr “Sofiia,” 1994) 395, 423, 505. 


- Levko Lukianenko, “U lystopadovi zhalobni dni,” in Holodomor (2002) 12. 

“" 1 ukianenko (2002) 12. 

= Lukianenko (2002) 13. As source for these claims, he lists an anti-Semitic tract, B. 
Bohoslov’s Sionizm proty ukraintsiv [Zionism against Ukrainians] (Odesa, 2001). This 
was often sold next to Mein Kampf on the streets of L'viv and Kyiv in 2004 and 2005. 
TL ukianenko (2002) 12. 


*’T ukianenko (2002) 13. 
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“a part of the ‘Leninist guard’ being thrown in concentration camps or 
murdered.” Nevertheless, Jewish rule continued, and the apparatus of oppression 
was based upon assimilated Jews who worked and lived alongside gentiles.>! 

Other speeches followed the same pattern. Professor I.A. Khyzhniak 
claimed that Lenin’s government was 90% Jewish. Unlike even Lukianenko, 
who gives seven references—primarily to his own writings or to other anti- 
Semitic pamphlets—Professor Khyzhniak does not bother to add even a single 
footnote to support his claim. However his article contains two quotes—in 
Russian—from the Protocols of the Elders of Zion. This may be the first time at 
a “scientific” conference that a professor of history treats the Protocols as an 
authoritative primary source for his research. “In the west[ern world],” we learn, 
“they are still regarded as the singular key to understanding the riddle of 
Bolshevism.”*” He cites protocol number one and ten, which spell out the 
“Zionist” ambitions to achieve world domination through hypocrisy and fraud.*? 
Thus, the 1921 famine was orchestrated by “Zionists,” the second one in 1932- 
33 by “Bolshevik Zionists animals.”°* Khyzhniak cites Congressional Records 
of the U.S. Senate in his attempts to back up claims of Zionist control over 
Bolshevism. 


The index of the number of Bolshevik Zionists represented in the leadership of the 
Soviet empire, beginning in 1917, speaks for itself. They held 85% of the most 
powerful state positions. In the Congressional Records of the 65th session of the 
United States Senate it is registered that in the government apparatus in Petrograd 16 
ethnic Russians worked but 371 Jews, 265 of which who had arrived from New 
York, a city which is considered the centre of world Zionism.>° 


MAUP has organized several similar pseudo-scientific conferences. The 
most recent one was the June 2005 “Fourth World Wide Conference” titled “A 
Dialogue of Civilizations: Zionism as the Biggest Threat to Contemporary 
Civilization?” While ex-president Kravchuk did not attend this conference, it 
was visited by some other high-profile guests. A guest of honour was David 
Duke, attending his fourth MAUP conference.*° Other foreign guests included 


s Lukianenko (2002) 14. David Marples, “Ukrainians’ view of history lamentable: 
Blaming famine on Jews bares anti-Semitic views: it doesn’t explain history,” Edmonton 
Journal 22 Sept. 2003. 


. I. A. Khyzhniak, “Natsional'nyi vymir u peredumovi vynyknennia holodomoru 1932- 
1933 rokiv v Ukraini,” Holodomor (2002) 62. 


: Khyzhniak 62, 64, citing The Protocols of the Elders of Zion number 1 and 10. 
“bil'shovots'ko-sionists'ki kreatury,” Khyzhniak, 62, 63. 
* However, Khyzhniak does not provide a footnote for this claim. Khyzhniak, 64. 


‘ Matveiev and Ruby. After MAUP awarded David Duke a Ph.D. in history he has been 
teaching classes there in history and international relations. His dissertation, defended on 
September 9, 2005 and titled “Zionism as a Form of Ethnic Supremacism” was 
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the ambassadors of Iran, Syria and Palestine.°’ Delegates at the conference 
called for the deportation of Jews from Ukraine. °* Former ambassador 
Lukianenko was seated next to Duke and gave him a standing ovation.°” 

This was not the first time that Lukianenko figured in openly anti-Semitic 
events. In July 2004, he published an anti-Semitic article in MAUP’s weekly 
Personal Plius, where he among other things claimed that Jews reject physical 
labour, again blamed Stalin’s terror on the Jews, claimed that “Zionists” 
“traditionally” are opposed to Ukrainianhood and that “instead of installing love 
of labour, the Jewish puppet masters who control mass media use their blood 
money to install instead love for the beautiful and soulless life in order to 
cultivate the animal instincts of our young.” In the same article he manages to 
claim that there is no anti-Semitism in Ukraine, since 


[I] have not met a single Ukrainian, who is opposed to all Semitic people. Therefore, 
the term ‘anti-Semite’ is inadequate from a scientific point of view. We Ukrainians 
base our attitudes to other nations and national groups, with whom we interact, on 
their attitudes towards us, not on the base of ethnic characteristics. 


In this regard, Lukianenko’s argumentation differs little from other 
contemporary anti-Semites. As Swedish scholar Henrik Bachner has pointed out: 
the anti-anti-Zionism became an important part of European anti-Semitic 
discourse after 1945. 


Few, if any today admits an openly negative attitude to Jews. On the contrary [...] 
an explicit distancing from anti-Semitism has become an important component in 
anti-Semitic argumentation.°! 


unanimously approved by the 10 member examining committee. One of the members on 
the committee was professor ILA. Khyzhniak. This doctorate was Duke’s second from 
MAUP. They had previously awarded him an honorary doctorate. “David Duke Achieves 
Doctorate in Ukraine” <http://www.davidduke.com/index.php?p=394>. See also the 
Anti-Defamation League’s site <http://www.adl.org/main_Anti_Semitism_International/ 
maup_ukraine.htm> (all accessed 4 Oct. 2005). 

“Sionizm—Zahroza Svitovii tsivilizatsii: U MAUP vidbulasia IV Vsesvitnia naukova 
konferntsiia “Dialoh tsivilizatsii” Personal Plius 122.23 (8-14 Jun. 2005): 5-8. 


. “Tymoshenko: Toss out Lukyanenko,” editorial, Kyiv Post 9 Jun. 2005 
<http://www.kyivpost.com/opinion/editorial/22803/> (accessed 27 Aug. 2005). 

The Religious information Service of Ukraine, 24 Aug. 2005 <http://www.risu.org.ua/ 
eng/news/article;6978/> (accessed 27 Aug. 2005). 
i Levko Lukianenko, “Do Evreis'koho pytannia, abo Chy isnuie v Ukraini anti- 
Semitism?” [“On the Jewish Question, or does anti-Semitism exist in Ukraine?’’] 
Personal Plius 73.26 (2004): 4-5. 
a Bachner 30. 
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Despite calls in the English-language press of the Ukrainian capital for the 
party leadership to distance themselves from Lukianenko, he was not rebuked, 
either by then-prime minister Yuliia Tymoshenko or her party.°? Tymoshenko 
and Yushchenko apparently consider Lukianenko one of theirs. On April 20, 
2005, only a few weeks before the “anti-Zionist” conference, president 
Yushchenko had awarded him the most prestigious order of the republic, Hero 
of Ukraine, “in recognition of his civic valor, selfless dedication in championing 
the ideals of freedom and democracy, and meritorious contribution to the 
building and development of the Ukrainian state.”°? Shchokin interpreted this as 
recognition of MAUP’s activities.“ Lukianenko responded to this honour by 
delivering an anti-Semitic acceptance speech. On December 7, 2005 Yuliia 
Tymoshenko presented her bloc’s top 10 candidates for the March 2006 
elections. Lukianenko was one of them. 

The government of Ukraine may have done little in terms of combating 
anti-Semitic attitudes, but there are important voices of dissent. Later that 
summer, a group of 97 Ukrainian and diaspora intellectuals signed an open letter 
which was published in the June 2005 edition of Krytyka, condemning the 
activities of MAUP. They pointed to the bad publicity MAUP has caused 
Ukraine and their communities. 


a “Tymoshenko: Toss out Lukyanenko,” editorial, Kyiv Post 9 Jun. 2005. For 
Lukianenko’s credentials, see Iuliia Tymoshenko’s official site: <http://ww2. 
tymoshenko.com.ua/eng/elections/partners/> (accessed 27 Aug. 2005). Incidentally, 
MAUP professor Vasyl' Iaremenko singles out the editor of the English language 
newspaper Kyiv Post as one of its enemies. Iaremenko knows to inform us about the 
reason for Kyiv Post’s sensitivity to open racism: they are part of the conspiracy against 
Ukraine. “[W]e are consuming the information and spiritual productions of the Jewish 
ideological kitchen. Today we need to raise the question about creating a Ukrainian TV, 
which instead of supporting the politics, ideology, cultural disinformation or information 
of Zionist Jewish centers in the U.S., would promote our, Ukrainian [culture].” As an 
example of this un-Ukrainian media outlets, laremenko lists “Jed Sandes, American 
Zionist Jew, citizen of the United States, publishing the papers Korrespondent and Kyiv- 
Post in Kyiv.” Iaremenko 83-4. 
= “Levko Lukyanenko: ‘Hero of Ukraine’,” Den'26 Apr. 2005 <http://www.day. 
Kyiv.ua/136386/> (accessed 27 Aug. 2005). 
H. V. Shchokin, “Zirka heroia—bortsiu za derzhavnist” [“The star of a hero [awarded 

to] a fighter for statehood] Personal Plyus, 115.17 (27 Apr.-3 May 2005): 1. 

° “Levko Luk’ianenko—Heroi Ukrainy,” [“Levko Lukianenko—Hero of Ukraine’’] 
Personal: zhurnal intellektual'noi elity, 5 (2005): 3-4. 
" Oleg Varfolomeyev, “Tymoshenko Comes up with Election Strategy,” Eurasia Daily 
Monitor 12 Dec. 2005 and JM, “Former Ukrainian Premier’s Bloc Drafts Parliamentary 
Election List” RFE/RL Newsline 9.228 (8 Dec. 2005) <http://www.rferl.org/newsline/ 
2005/12/081205.asp> (accessed 9 Dec. 2005). 
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The [activities of MAUP] peaked into a most powerful KGB-style anti-Semitic 
campaign under the banner of “anti-Zionism.” In an address to the president of 
Ukraine, the speaker of the Verkhovna Rada and the chief justice of the supreme 
court, the leadership of MAUP, accompanied by a number of supposedly patriotic 
organizations, two members of the Rada and almost one hundred “scientists, public 
and political figures” demanded “an end to the criminal activities organized by 
Ukrainian Jewry.” [...] The root of the problem is not the existence of MAUP or the 
statements and activities of this or that xenophobe, but in our inaction in the face of 
open evil, in our lack of preparedness to ask our politicians, which we stood 
shoulder to shoulder with on the streets during the days of the revolution: how long 
will these professors at the MAUP institutions bring disgrace to respectable 
professors by appearing alongside a mob of domestic semi-fascists/semi-chekists 
and imported clansmen? Our question to the leaders of Ukraine is: who stands 
behind this massive anti-Semitic campaign? Is this not a “fifth column” working 
within our society who wishes to introduce a foreign ethnopolitical conflict on our 
territory?” 


Among the signers of this open letter were University of Alberta Professors 
Oleh IInytzkyj and Natalia Pylypiuk, as well as well-known Ukrainian 
intellectuals such as Mykola Riabchuk, Iaroslav Hrytsak and Iurii Shapoval, the 
latter with personal experiences of having a respectable academic paper appear 
alongside those of Lukianenko and Khyzhniak after participating in a MAUP 
conference in 2002.°% Alongside this open letter were two similar open letters 
from the Ukrainian American Congress and the Annual Scientific Conference on 
Ukrainian studies at Illinois State University, both condemning the anti- 
Semitism and pseudo-scientific activities of MAUP. 

However, a substantial part of the Ukrainian diaspora share President 
Yushchenko’s view that there is no such problem as anti-Semitism in Ukraine. If 
the consensus attitude towards Ukrainian collaboration and war crimes has been, 
as John-Paul Himka argues, a “blind spot in the collective memory of the 
diaspora,””° Karel C. Berkhoff and Marco Carynnyk show how this “blind spot” 


o “Proty ksenofobii, za evropeis'ku Ukrainu: Zaiava ukrainskoi inteligentsii” [“Against 
Xenophobia, for a European Ukraine: Appeal by the Ukrainian Intelligentsia”] Krytyka, 
9.6 (June 2005): 32. 

és “Proty ksenofobii...” 

is “Ukraintsi SShA zasudzhuiut' antysemityzm,”[“The Ukrainians of the United States 
condemn anti-Semitism”’] Krytyka 9.6 (June 2005): 32. 

a John-Paul Himka, “War Criminality: A Blank Spot in the Collective Memory of the 
Ukrainian Diaspora,” Spaces of Identity 5.1 (2005): 9-24. 
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was expanded to include the subject of Ukrainian anti-Semitism as well.’' In the 
diaspora narrative, anti-Semitism has often been downplayed and its existence 
even denied. While Bohdan Osadczuk claims that the integral nationalists in the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, “unlike almost all other groupings of 
this type in all of Europe, did not have an anti-Jewish program,”’” Bohdan 
Wytwycky in Encyclopedia of Ukraine goes even further to claim that “there has 
never... been a Ukrainian anti-Semitic organization or political party.”’> This 
highly questionable statement appears in an encyclopedia edited by the same 
man who took the initiative to create the Waffen SS Galizien, published anti- 
Semitic statements during the Holocaust, and in April 1941 called Hans Frank to 
set up an ethnically pure Ukrainian enclave in the Generalgouvernment, free 
from Jews and Poles.” 

In 2003 Ukrainian professor Vasyl' Iaremenko, published an essay titled 
Jews in Ukraine Today: Reality without Myths. This caused a judicial process 
that temporarily forced one of the country’s largest papers to close down. The 
article has since been re-published in a book by the same name. In 1989-90, 
Iaremenko was a visiting professor at the University of Alberta.” In his anti- 
Semitic activities he actively associates himself with this Canadian university in 


_ Karel C. Berkhoff and Marco Carynnyk, “The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
and Its Attitude toward Germans and Jews: Jaroslav Stets'ko’s 1941 Zhyttiepys,” Harvard 
Ukrainian Studies 23.3-4 (December 1999): 147-184. 


ie Berkhoff and Carynnyk 152, quoting Bohdan Osadczuk, “Curesy 1 cumesy,” Zustriczi 
9 (1995) 30. 

. Berkhoff and Carynnyk 152, quoting Bohdan Wytwycky. “Anti-Semitism,” in 
Volodymyr Kubijovyé, ed., Encyclopedia of Ukraine, vol. 1 (Toronto: CIUS Press, 1984) 
82. As for Bohdan Wytwycky’s own attitudes toward Jews, see Bohdan Vitvitsky, “The 
real problem is Ukrainophobia,” Ukrainian Weekly 72.51 (19 Dec. 2004), cited below. 


- On Volodymyr Kubijovyé, see John-Paul Himka, “Ethnicity and the Reporting of Mass 
Murder: Krakivs'ki visti, the NK VD Murders of 1941, and the Vinnitsia Exhumation,” 
paper presented at the University of Alberta Holocaust Workshop 14 Jan. 2005, 19, citing 
Volodymyr Kubijovyé, “Pered maiestatom neprovynnoi krovy,” Krakivs'ki Visti 8 Jul. 
1941, and John-Paul Himka, “The Kuropas Affair: Further Discussion,” Brama 23 Mar. 
2005. On Kubijovyé as initiator and first member of SS Galizien and ethnic cleansing see 
Jan T. Gross, Polish Society under German Occupation: The Generalgouvernement, 
1939-1944 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1979) 186, 190. 

: Iaremenko taught the history of Ukrainian pre-revolutionary journalism and publishing 
for over thirty years and has a fairly impressive number of publications behind him. It is 
often tempting to seek explanations for such a violent and extreme anti-Semitic hatred in 
a person’s background. Little Iaremenko’s father was one of the victims of the terror. “In 
1937 my father was arrested in the village Zahrunivka in the Zin'kivs'k rayon by two 
Jewish commissars and three NKVD soldiers. My mother, along with her four sons, was 
evicted from our house to live a wretched life as she could not find shelter in other 
rayons. And there were millions of Ukrainians who shared these destinies. We have our 
own Holocaust, there was a genocide aimed at the Ukrainian people that was carried out 
by Jewish hands.” Iaremenko (2003) 27, 55 and 106. 
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order to enhance his credibility.”° The book’s afterword by I. Pyvyshyn 
describes Iaremenko as “not only a famous scholar, but also a beloved professor 
for generations of journalists and linguists.” As a disclaimer, Pyvyshyn states 
that “there is nothing even close to [anti-Semitism] in professor Iaremenko’s 
publications.””” 

The first article in the book is titled “The Myth of Ukrainian anti- 
Semitism.” Essentially the article is a collection of historical myths, on which 
Iaremenko elaborates further. He subscribes to the idea that Bolshevism is a 
creation by international Jewry. In lIaremenko’s reading of history, this 
conspiracy is aimed particularly against ethnic Ukrainians, who figure in the role 
of prime victims of Jewish conspiracies. In the introduction, Iaremenko states 
that “Today, Zionists [...] are the largest and most dangerous threat to Ukraine, 
to the rights of the Ukrainian people, its dignity, moral, spiritual and economic 
sovereignty.” ’* Iaremenko claims that Jews hold a near-monopoly of the 
political, economic, intellectual power in Ukraine. 


What Ukrainian Jewry today is going through is not a period of renaissance, but a 
process of legalization of its position as a political and ideological organization, not 
a national minority. It is well organized, well structured and generously financed. 
This so-called national minority distinguishes itself by its extraordinary aggression, 
which constitutes an enormous danger to the national security of Ukraine. Therefore 
it ought to be under a never relaxed governmental and public control. As an alien 
political force, which de facto controls international trade, national capital, mass 
media, the sphere of book publishing in Ukraine, it must be restrained and regulated 
by strict government and state control.’? 


According to Iaremenko, a tiny national minority, which makes up less than 
1/500th of the total population, dominates public life in Ukraine: 


Jewry, as a political organization, rather than a national minority, demands state and 
public control. While the Jewish population in Ukraine makes up less than one per 
cent of the population of Ukraine, there are 136 (158 according to other sources) 
deputies of Jewish nationality in the Verkhovna Rada (considerably more, than in 
the Israeli Knesset). [...] [T]his gives rise to a number of questions. Who are they 
representing? The Jewish population? The people of Ukraine or the Ukrainian 
people? Who pays them? Whose money? 90% of Ukrainian banks are run by 
“managers” of Jewish nationality. In other words, Ukrainian finances are in Jewish 


i “TVasyl' Iaremenko] taught at the Universities of Bratislava (Slovakia) and Alberta 
(Canada).” Vasyl' laremenko, Jevreii v Ukraini s'ohodni: realnist' bez mifiv (Kyiv: 
MAUP, 2003), back cover. 


" I. Pyvyshyn, “Pisliamova” [“Afterword”] in Iaremenko 125. 
8 
Iaremenko 4. 
i Iaremenko 12-13. 
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hands. As a citizen of Ukraine and a member of the titular nationality, I am 
concerned about this and feel compelled to speak out publicly and ask questions, 
such as: is this is a normal situation? Without any accusations of “anti- 
[Semitism].”8° 


The idea that the tiny Ukrainian Jewish community is manipulating or 
controlling the political life in Ukraine is central to the anti-Semitic argument. 
Similar ideas circulate in the organs of the Ukrainian diaspora as well. 
Following this line of argumentation, a columnist, Dr. Myron B. Kuropas, in 
The Ukrainian Weekly, the largest Ukrainian newspaper in the United States, 
claimed that “Jews” were behind Yanukovych in the first round of the Ukrainian 
elections in November 2004. This stirred up an emotional debate in the diaspora 
press. While the arguments of Kuropas differed in tone, the content differed 
little from the cruder anti-Semites at MAUP.*! 


- Iaremenko 15. The same argument is repeated in other essays in the book, 33. If the 
number of deputies seems extreme, there are publications circulating on the streets of 
Kyiv listing the number as even higher. The nationalist journal /dealist No. 6 and 7, 2002 
published two articles on supposed Jews in the Verkhovna Rada. The journal claimed that 
there were “326 Jews [zhydiv] in the Verkhovna Rada.” Svitova spil'nota ta slov’ians‘ki 
narody neodminno vyluchat' iz vlasnoho ta zhittia planety zlochynnyi svitovyi sionizm, 
yakyi ie formoiu rasysmu ta rasovoi dyskryminatsii [The World Community and the 
Slavic Peoples have to uproot from the Power and the Life of the Planet the Criminal 
World Zionism since it is a Form of Racism and Racial Discrimination] (Ternopil': n.p., 


2003) 2. 


= Dr. Myron B. Kuropas wrote that “Jews were the tools of the Polish king; during 
Soviet times, they began as loyal members of the Soviet ruling elite. Later, Jews were 
especially well represented in the Soviet secret police. [...] This same phenomenon is 
making a comeback. Jews are backing the Kuchma gang. [...] The age-old Jewish strategy 
of clinging to those who rule. [...] Honest Jews have nothing to fear from honest 
government. [...] What will happen to Jewish oligarchs should there be a Yushchenko 
administration? Not to worry. Most will probably survive. They will simply do what their 
predecessors have always done: quickly join the power structure” Myron B. Kuropas 
“Jews for Yanukovych,” Ukrainian Weekly 72.44 (31 Oct. 2004). See also the replies: 
“As for Dr. Kuropas and his odious stereotyping, his article neither advances 
constructively the debate concerning Ukraine’s ongoing election, nor enhances the 
perception of Ukrainians in the 21st century.” Bohdan S. Ozaruk, “Anti-Semitism Must 
be Denounced,” Ukrainian Weekly 72.47 (21 Nov. 2004). “In his columns, Myron 
Kuropas frequently writes against the Jews, and I find it offensive. [...] 1 personally am 
ashamed to belong to a community were anti-Semitism is so blithely tolerated in its most 
representative newspaper.” John-Paul Himka “Comments about Kuropas Column,” 
Ukrainian Weekly 72.50 (12 Dec. 2004). See also the replies to Himka by Bohdan 
Vitvitsky: “Leon Trotsky, one of the two founding fathers of the Soviet state, one of the 
two most criminal states in the 20th century, was Jewish. As was one of Stalin’s two 
closest henchmen during the bloody 1930s, Lazar Kaganovich. As were a 
disproportionate number of those who built and ran the Soviet concentration camp 
system. We’re not talking about perimeter guards at some camp, we’re talking about 
people who created and managed this evil system. Again, how can the truth be anti- 
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Iaremenko lists SDPU(o)—the Social Democratic Party of Ukraine 
(united)—as a particularly active force in the hands of the Zionists, a political 
party led by Viktor Medvedchuk, who was the head of former President 
Kuchma’s administration. In his condemnation of SDPU(o), Iaremenko resorts 
to crude ethnic slurs, followed by the customary denial that this would be anti- 
Semitic. 


The SDPU(0) is a Bundist type party, the leadership of which is in Jewish hands, 
and funded by Jewish money. [P]eople [...] call the party not “united” 
(“ob ‘iednannykh”’| but “circumcised” [“obrizanykh”]. That is not phobia and in no 


way “anti”.62 


Iaremenko never explains why a Bundist party would be the tool of 
“Zionists.” He claims that the agenda of the allegedly Jewish-controlled 
SDPU(o) is to remove power from the Ukrainian people: to destroy their culture, 
education, sports and carry out a Russification of unprecedented proportions in 
Ukraine.*? He claims that a “Jewish lobby” has made it easier for Zionist Jews to 
operate within Ukraine by removing the “nationality” category from the 
Ukrainian passports, and demands its reintroduction.** “Ukrainian Jewry live by 
their own laws, and when these collide with Ukrainian laws, the Jews’ wins 
out,” Iaremenko states.*° He also claims that the myth about Ukrainian anti- 
Semitism is spread by mass media, which in its entirety is in Jewish hands.*° If 
there indeed were outbursts of anti-Jewish violence in the past, this was not due 
to Ukrainian anti-Semitism. Rather they were provoked by Jewish actions. 


What are the root causes of so-called anti-Semitism? Why is the Ukrainian people 
being accused of harbouring zoological hatred of the Jews? This has never been the 
case and is not the case now. [...] Zionism finds ways to exploit the local populations: 


anything? [...] Dear Prof. Himka, the problem today, as it has been for some time, is not 
purported Ukrainian anti-Semitism but rather actual Jewish Ukrainophobia. What are 
you, as a scholar in the humanities, doing to analyze and combat that?” Bohdan 
Vitvitsky, “The Real Problem is Ukrainophobia,” Ukrainian Weekly 72.51 (19 Dec. 
2004). 

‘ Iaremenko 15-16. 
Iaremenko 17. 

fe Iaremenko 24. Shchokin, the head of MAUP and the founder of the Conservative Party 
of Ukraine, is running for a seat in the Verkhovna Rada on a platform to reinstate the 
“nationality” category into Ukrainian passports. The party has close links with David 
Duke and White Supremacy groups in the United States. V. Iaremenko, “Zaiava 
Federatsii patriotychnykh vydan' Ukrainy Ministru iustitsii Ukrainy R. Zvarychu,” 7 Apr. 
2005 <http://www.maup.com.ua/news/news.php?idn=139> (accessed 24 Aug. 2005). 

Z Iaremenko 18. 

*° Taremenko 17. 
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in the past through keeping people drunk in Jewish taverns and lending out money at 
exaggerated interest rates (usury), through outright extortion (as lessees, foremen to 
rich noblemen, or as managers, physicians, and lawyers), and in our times—through 
trade, the finance-banking sphere, outright swindle, and various criminal activities to 
the point of taking over mass media and culture, book publishing and distribution. 
When the patience ended, the people responded adequately: they destroyed their 
tormentors, their social and national enemies. The Ukrainians are not to blame for 
these acts of revenge. The blame must fall upon those who are the cause of the 
resentment.87 


As an example of Jewish terror against Ukrainians, Iaremenko mentions the 
famine of 1932-33 and Stalin’s political terror from 1935-39, for both of which 
he holds the Jews responsible.** In the 1920s and 1930s, Iaremenko claims, the 
Ukrainian government, NK VD and all punitive organs were up to 90 per cent in 
Jewish hands,*? only to have increased to 99 per cent at the time of the 1937-38 
terror.°° He attributes the mass murder of Ukrainians during the Great Terror to 
the “Zionist government of Ukraine.” ?! This government, he claims, was 
responsible for a “Jewish Holocaust of Ukrainians in 1921-22, 1932-33 and the 
genocide of 1937-38.”°” Accusations that the Jews were running the NK VD and 
the Communist Party are not new. They have been staple arguments of anti- 
Semites for a long time. Iaremenko does not give any sources for his claims, nor 
does he provide a historiography of current research conducted in the field.” 


ne Iaremenko 19-20. 
is Iaremenko 15. 

a Iaremenko 23-4. 

fs Iaremenko 109. 

i Iaremenko 32. 

aR Iaremenko 55, 109. 


. While exact numbers are still unavailable for the lower ranking cadres, there are 
statistics available on the ethnic composition of the higher levels of NK VD personnel in 
Ukraine during the 1930s. Not even the Nazis themselves produced numbers close to 
those of Iaremenko. They estimated the numbers of Jews in the NKVD to a little over 
50%. The available statistics for the higher echelons of the NKVD in the USSR on July 1, 
1939 gives the number 3.92% for Jewish commissars while the number of Ukrainians 
was 12.92%. Before the Iezhovshchina however, the number of Jews were considerably 
higher. Jews, along with Latvians and Poles were heavily over-represented with 39.09, 
8.18 and 4.55 per cent respectively on 1 Oct. 1936. J. Arch Getty, Gabor T. Rittersporn, 
Viktor N. Zemskov, “Victims of the Soviet Penal System in the Pre-War Years: A First 
Approach on the Basis of Archival Evidence” in The American Historical Review 98.4 
(Oct. 1993): 1028. On January 1, 1945, 4.49% of the NK VD cadres in the Ukrainian SSR 
were Jews, most of who worked in the censorship department. N.V Petrov and K.V. 
Skorkin, Kto rukovodil NKVD 1934-1941: Spravochnik, ed. N.G. Okhotin and A.B. 
Roginskii (Moscow: Obshchestvo “Memorial,” 1999) 495. Amir Weiner, Making Sense 
of War: The Second World War and the Fate of the Bolshevik Revolution (Princeton: 
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If pogroms under Khmel'nyts'kyi and the tsars were provoked by the Jews 
themselves, Iaremenko adds a new, interesting accusation: the Jews not only 
provoked the Holocaust, they were its very architects. Not only were they the 
financers of the Nazis: they also made up the bulk of the SS. Iaremenko claims 
that Ukraine was “invaded by German fascists along with a 400,000-strong 
horde of Jewish SS men.””4 


Jewish historians suppress facts and deceive the citizens of the world that tens of 
thousands of Jews from all over Europe served in the fascist SS. These were 
distinguished by their particular cruelty towards Soviet Jews. Listen to what Iurii 
Mukhin writes in his book Ubiistvo Stalina i Beriia [The Murder of Stalin and Beria] 
(Moscow: Forum, 2002) based upon documental evidence: The poet and famous 
Zionist Bialik wrote, that “Hitlerism is the rescue, but Bolshevism—the curse of the 
Jewish people.” Further: “To the Zionists, the Jews of the USSR became the 
enemies. And that, in turn, predetermined the particular cruelty of Hitler—the ally of 
the Zionists, towards the Soviet Jews. Today, people keep quiet about this question, 
but all over Europe historians are persecuted and locked up in jails for attempting to 
find out the truth about the extermination of the Jews by the Hitlerites in the so- 
called “Holocaust.” 


Iaremenko continues, relying on Mukhin: 


The Soviet army annihilated thousands of Jewish SS men (let them bewail this scum 
as well, if they so wish), and 10,173 Jews, soldiers of Hitler from the SS were taken 
prisoners (Iu. Mukhin, 187). Out of 24 nationalities taken captive—the Jews were in 
13th place. Maybe this is the reason why the Jewish question is “delicate.”®° 


When the article “Jews in Ukraine Today: Reality without Myths” was first 
published in the opposition newspaper Sil's'ki Visti on November 30, 2003, 
Iaremenko’s claim about 400,000 Jews in the SS caused a serious controversy 
because the paper, the largest opposition newspaper in Ukraine with a 


Princeton University Press, 2001), 269 n. 101. For a discussion on this controversy, see 
Per Anders Rudling, “Bogdan Musial and the Question of Jewish Responsibility for the 
Pogroms in Lviv in the Summer of 1941,” East European Jewish Affairs 35.1 (June 
2005): 69-89. The Jewish representation in government declined sharply under Stalin and 
his successors, to the point that by the late 1970s, the Jews were “relatively the most 
under-represented nationality in the USSR.” Bernard Wasserstein, Vanishing Diaspora: 
the Jews in Europe since 1945 (London, New York: Penguin Books, 1997) 198 citing 
“Twenty-five Years of Destalinization and Soviet Jewry,” IJARR USSR/78/2 (March 
1978). 

a Iaremenko 111. 

a Iaremenko 105 


fy Iaremenko 105-6. 
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circulation of 520,000 copies, was forced to close.” Sil's'ki Visti is aligned with 
the Socialist Party of Ukraine and its leader Oleksandr Moroz, a key ally of 
Yushchenko. In the controversy following the process, Moroz supported the 
paper. “I have defended Silski Visti and will continue to do so,” Moroz said. “I 
personally think the argument of the author of the article, Vasily Iaremenko, 
citing 400,000 Jews in the S.S. is incorrect, but I am not in a position to know all 
the facts.”°* The editor of the paper, Vasyl' Hruzyn, made even stronger 
apologetic claims about Jaremenko’s article: “Although we published the 
Iaremenko article as a paid advertisement and not as a position we ourselves 
endorsed, I happen to believe the figure of 400,000 Jews taking part in the 
German invasion of the Ukraine is not far from the truth.” The affair 
surrounding the paper was further complicated by the fact that Si/’s'ki Visti had 
failed to state that Iaremenko’s article was carried as an advertisement, paid for 
by MAUP. Therefore, many readers got the impression that Iaremenko’s article 
was editorial material, endorsed by the paper.” 

Given lIaremenko’s Russophobe Ukrainian nationalism and _anti- 
communism it is interesting that he uncritically accepts claims made by a 
Russian Stalinist such as Iurii Mukhin.'°° It illustrates the phenomenon of 
Stalinists and Ukrainian nationalists finding common ground in Soviet-era anti- 


*” ana Shidler, “Myths and Truths about Ukrainian Anti-Semitism,” Ukraine Now 4 Apr. 
2004 <http://(www.ukmow.com/content/view/3 1/2/>. Jan Maksymiuk, “Largest 
Opposition Newspaper Closed on Charges of Anti-Semitism” <http://www.rferl.org/ 
reports/pbureport/2004/02/4-030204.asp> cites Iaremenko, Vasyl', “Evrei v Ukraini 
s'ohodni: real'nist' bez mifiv,” Sil’s'ki Visti 30 Nov. 2003. (Both accessed 26 Aug. 2005). 
* Matveyev and Ruby, “Anti-Semitism in Ukrainian media up, and its acceptance is 
worrying Jews,” NCSJ, Advocates on behalf of Jews in Russia, Ukraine, the Baltic States 
& Eurasia, 21 Sept. 2004. <http://www.ncsj.org/AuxPages/092104JTA_Ukraine.shtml> 
(accessed 7 Oct. 2005). 


99 : is 
Matveyev and Ruby, “Anti-Semitism...” 


_ Turii Mukhin is the main editor of the Russian anti-Semitic and Stalinist journal Duel’. 
He has published a number of books, presenting an alternative version of the Holocaust 
and World War II. He blames “Zionists” for the Holocaust, while romanticizing the 
Soviet army and its leadership. He is a regular at Stalinist meetings. At a meeting in 
Moscow to commemorate Stalin’s 122 birthday on 21 Dec. 2001, Mukhin delivered an 
address where he eulogized Stalin while blasting “democrats” and “Zionists.” See 
Charles Fenyvesi (ed.) Bigotry Monitor: A Weekly Human Rights Newsletter on 
Antisemitism, Xenophobia, and Religious Persecution in the Former Communist World 
and Western Europe 1.25 <http://www.fsumonitor.com/stories/122801 Russia.shtml>, 
and <http://www.fsumonitor.com/russiabook200 1/Russia_Book_2001_Main_v2_pt4. 
pdf>. In addition to the cited Ubiistvo Stalina i Beriia (Moscow: Forum, 2002), Mukhin 
has also published Otsy—komandiry: Zvezdy na pogonakh—zvezdy na mogilakh (with 
Aleksandr Lebedintsev) (Moscow: Jauza, Presskom, 2005); Krestovii pokhod na vostok: 
“Zhertvy” Vtoroi mirovoi (Moscow: Iauza, Presskom, 2003) and his most recent book 
Tainy Izrailia: eto ot tebia skryvaiut! (Moscow: Iauza, Presskom, 2005). Mukhin (2005) 
160. 
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Semitic discourse. Despite his political preferences, Mukhin’s arguments appear 
to have had a major impact on nationalist Ukrainian anti-Semites. In his recent 
The Secrets of Israel: They are Hiding it From You! Mukhin presents his version 
of the history of World War II. He is not a Holocaust denier per se, even though 
he defends some prominent Holocaust deniers from what he sees as political 
persecution at the hands of an international Zionist conspiracy.'®! At the same 
time, he denies or marginalizes the existence of anti-Semitism in Russia.'°* He 
also claims that Hitler’s nationalism was just a repeat of “Jewish racism.” 


Hitler’s nationalism repeated Jewish racism. The Jews thinks that only they are the 
chosen nation, and that all other nations are goys, Untermenschen. Hitler only 
modified this: he also thought that the highest nation in the world was the Aryans 
and the Germans in particular, and that all other nations were Untermenschen. we 


While he concedes that the Holocaust took place, Mukhin claims that “the 
Zionists” organized it. In doing so, he expands on the old Soviet propaganda line 
of a Zionist-Nazi plot, a staple in Soviet and Arab anti-Zionist propaganda from 
the time of the Eichmann trial onwards.' Yet, Mukhin takes this argument one 
step further, and argues that the Nazis simply were the agents of Zionism. 


a Mukhin finds it “strange” that so many western governments are afraid of 
“revisionist” arguments, i.e., Holocaust denial. He cites the American “revisionist” 
Richard Harwood, who complains that “revisionist” historians are suffering from political 
and physical terror: Marcel Dupra was killed by a bomb put in his car. Ernst Ziindel 
received a bomb by mail, then had his house burnt down. Swiss historian Jiirgen Graff 
had his house burnt down. The same thing happened to a “Swedish researcher, who lived 
in Denmark and to the storage space of an American revisionist publishing house. French 
revisionist R. Faurisson was viciously beaten. “France, Germany, Austria, Portugal, 
Spain, Denmark, Holland and Switzerland have all passed legislation against denying the 
“fact” that six million Jews were killed in Nazi Germany during the Holocaust.” German 
revisionist Germar Rudolf was sent to 18 month in prison for Holocaust denial. Iurii 


Mukhin, Tainy Izrailia: eto ot tebia skryvaiut! (Moscow: Iauza, Presskom, 2005) 68-9. 
102 
“[T]he rumors that almost all Jews have emigrated from Russia (except the Russian 


government and the Russian mass media) are clearly exaggerated. Since mass media 
gives so much attention to “anti-Semitism” of the Russians and attempt to stir up hatred 
for Russia, this means that there are still many Jews in Russia, and that there are still 
cadres for Israeli settlements.” Mukhin 58-9. 


 Mukhin 11. 
104 
For an example of this kind of “anti-Zionist” propaganda, see Literaturna Ukraina 14 


Dec. 1979: “From the taped conversations of the Jerusalem process [the Eichmann trial] 
you can hear such sacramental expressions as: “Had I not been a German, but a Jew, I 
would absolutely have become a Zionist!” Here is an eccentric paradox: this very 
Eichmann was nothing less than... an agent of Zionist intelligence, the Mossad, recruited 
long before the creation of the state of Israel! Does this seem unbelievable? A fact 
remains a fact! The Soviet Russian author Iurii Kolesnikov convincingly tells the story of 
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Once again I would like to remind the readers that the founding fathers of Zionism 
were fanatics, i.e. people not thinking of the future of Jews, but Israelis. Those of the 
Jews, who did not agree with Zionist objectives, were seen as worse than non- 
Jews—they were nothing else than garbage and their lives were nothing in the eyes 
of the Zionists. I have no doubts whatsoever, that during the course of World War II, 
the Germans did not exterminate the Jews on their own initiative, but were instigated 
to do so by the Zionists. ! 


Mukhin explains the fact that the Nazis lost the war by claiming “the 
Zionists” soon changed sides in the conflict. During 1942 they switched their 
allegiances from Hitler to Stalin, “when they realized that their main ally— 
Hitler—would not be able to solve the problems of Zionism. Nevertheless, the 
relations of the USSR towards Zionism was never more than a tactical one, since 
in regards to their principal question the Zionists had to hate the USSR, and 
particularly Soviet Jewry.”!°° 

The idea of the Jews being responsible for the Holocaust appears to be a 
new addition to the anti-Semitic discourse, even though its Soviet roots are 
easily distinguished. Thus Soviet-era accusations of a Zionist-Nazi plot find 
their way to Iaremenko through Mukhin.'°’ Iaremenko develops the argument of 
a Jewish-organized Holocaust even further. Without listing any sources, he 


this “small detail” in the biography of the SS bandit in his novel Zemlia obitovana [The 
Promised Land]. He backs up this claim with documental evidence. [...] The ideologues 
of “God’s chosen people” claim that every Jew, wherever he lives, ought to have dual 
citizenship, i.e., also consider himself subjugated to Israel. No anti-Soviet henchmen, 
who hypocritically defend murderous criminals and give material assistance to a bunch of 
deplorable degenerates—dissidents, who blab about “human rights violations” in our 
country are not in the position to teach us anything. Nor should they form a “fifth 
column” within our society.” Hryhorii Plotkin, “Zmova pryrechenykh: rozdumy pislia 
prochytannia romanu Iu. Kolesnykova “Zemlia obitovana” [““A Conspiracy of the 
Doomed: Reflections after the Reading of Iu. Kolesnykov’s Novel ‘The Promised 
Land’”] Literaturna Ukraina 14 Dec. 1979, 4. See also Judith Vogt, “When Nazism 
Became Zionism: An Analysis of Political Cartoons,” in Ettinger, S., Anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union: Its Roots and Consequences: Proceedings of the Seminar on Soviet Anti- 
Semitism held in Jerusalem on April 7-8, 1978, Vol. Il (Jerusalem: The Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, 1983) 159-96, and Robert Wistrich, Between Redemption and 
Perdition: Modern Anti-Semitism and Jewish Identity (London and New York: 
Routledge, 1990) 225-35. For Arab proliferation of this argument, see David Matas, 
Aftershock: Anti-Zionism and Antisemitism. (Toronto: The Dundurn Group, 2005) 32. 

° Mukhin 62-3. 

°° Mukhin 61. 


~ Iaremenko 72. The idea that the Zionists perceive themselves as Ubermenschen is also 
a frequent theme in Shchokin’s writings. However, for these claims Shchokin relies on 
David Duke and Eduard Khodos. See Hryhorii Shchokin, “Sionizm: ideolohtia 
Ubermenschen, ” Personal 3 (2002): 8, 11. Also cited in Stepan Ostroz'kyi, Zhydy: 
Publitsystychni poemy, [Jews: Publistic Poems] (Stryi: Shchedryk, 2003) 186. 
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claims that it was not Ukrainian auxiliary police that murdered the Jews at 
Babyn Iar, but the Jews themselves. Writes Iaremenko: “If we are to be honest, 
the Ukrainian police stood back, while the Jewish Polizei were brought to Babyn 
Iar. And there were 15,000 of them! That is also a truth that the Zionists want to 
conceal.”!°8 

In addition to the Holodomor (famine), the terror, and the Holocaust, 
Iaremenko holds the Jews responsible for organizing slavery and international 
sex trade through the centuries. 


[There is] evidence to support the claim that the Jews were already engaged in slave 
trade during the antiquity and the Middle Ages. The Jews castrated Slavs and sold 
them to harems of rich Muslims who needed eunuchs. Beautiful girls from Rus' 
were sold to harems for depraved entertainment. In the past decade 500,000 
Ukrainian girls have been sold to brothels in Europe, Africa and Asia. There are also 
brothels in Kyiv. Who runs them? Who are these contemporary slave traders and 
whoremasters? [...] If we babble about an open civic society, then I, as a citizen of 
Ukraine, want to know who sold half a million of my fellow Ukrainians to brothels 
around the world. I want to know the ethnic make-up of the Verkhovna Rada. I want 
to know in whose hands the outdoor markets of Ukraine are, who controls the 
Ukrainian TV channels and unlawfully privatized ‘strategic’ factories. The data 
should be verified by an independent body. Then it will become clear whether the 
issue of national security is pertinent now. The Jewish element is carrying out for 
real the plans of international Zionism in regard to Ukraine. It tries to conceal them 
under the disguise of a taboo on any discussion of the “Jewish issue.” It utilizes fear 
mongering by attaching the label of anti-Semitism to it, a malicious Zionist 
invention. Only when such data are obtained can we know whether the Jewish 
element poses a threat to national security.!° 


Iaremenko also conveys to his readers and students that it is “Jewish 
oligarchs, funded by international Zionist centers” who prevent a renaissance of 
Ukrainian culture and instead flood Ukrainian TV channels with porn, rape, 
murder and drugs.!!° Julius Streicher developed this kind of argumentation into 
an art already in the 1920s. The Jew as a pimp and sexual predator was a central 
theme in Der Stiirmer. Other than articulate details of lewd Jewish sexual 


i Iaremenko 106. Ironically, in the recent past, other extreme Ukrainian nationalists 
have publicly found the Ukrainian participation in the mass murder at Babii Yar a source 
of pride. For instance, in the Rivne city Rada in 1995 the extreme nationalist Shkuratiuk 
stated: “I am proud of the fact that among 1,500 Polizei executioners in Babiy Yar there 
were 1,200 OUN men but only 300 Germans.” Mirs'kyi, Naiman, 46, citing the 
nationalist newspaper Neskorena natsiia 5 (1995). 

sii Iaremenko 22-3. See also page 85-7. 


0 Iaremenko 64. 
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exploitation of Slavs, there is little new in Iaremenko’s argumentation. Again, he 
does not provide any references for his claims.''! 

Iaremenko is only one of many anti-Semitic writers. Another star on the 
Ukrainian anti-Semitic publishing scene, whose writings are published by 
MAUP, is Eduard Khodos. He claims to be a Jew himself, titling himself “the 
first Baron of Kharkiv.”!!? Ferociously anti-Semitic, Khodos leads an obscure 
group in Kharkiv, called the “Kharkiv Jewish religious community of liberal 
orientation.”!!? If Iaremenko’s eye opener was the arrest of his father “by Jewish 
commissars,” Khodos’ moment of truth supposedly came in 1991 when he was 
invited to the Chabad headquarter in Brooklyn, New York as a representative of 
one of six Jewish communities from the USSR. Here, Khodos claims he was 
introduced to Chabad’s methods of infiltration and their plans to grab power all 
across the Soviet Union.!'4 Since then, he has been dedicated to spreading the 
word about a Jewish world conspiracy. Khodos is a productive writer. On 
average, he has produced one book per year during the past decade. His books 
have found distributors among mainstream book dealers and are readily 
available across the country. Other Ukrainian anti-Semites make frequent use of 
the “theories” developed in his publications.'!* Khodos claim to fame is his 
“theory of the three Khazarias,” articulated and developed in a series of books 
called The Jewish Syndrome, of which there are four volumes to date.''® These 
“theories” are widely circulated among other Ukrainian and Russian anti- 
Semites, and Iaremenko utilizes these in his interpretation of the current 
Ukrainian political situation. |!’ 

Khodos’ central argument or “historical theory” is that of Jewish 
conspiracies finding concrete historical expressions in three so-called Khazarias. 


I claim that during different times on the same territory, three Khazarias were 
created: 


The first Khazaria—the Great Khazarskii Kaganate (VII-X centuries) 


oe Randall L. Bytwerk, Julius Streicher: The Man Who Persuaded a Nation to Hate Jews 
(New York: Stein and Day, 1983) 143-59. Fred Hahn, Lieber Stirmer!: Leserbreife an 
das NS-Kampfblatt 1924 bis 1945. Eine Dokementation aus dem Leo-Baeck-Institut, New 
York. Bearbeitung der deutschen Ausgabe von Giinter Wagenlehner (Stuttgart: Seewald 
Verlag, 1978) 114, 117. 


Eduard Khodos, Evreiskii sindrom—3: Zabavnie protokoly sionskikh murdovtsov 
(Kyiv and Kharkiv: Intertekhnologiia, 2002) back cover. 

: Eduard Khodos. Kogda evrei marshiruiut...: Tri pis'ma k situatsii vokrug gazety 
“Sil's'ki visti (Kyiv: MAUP, 2004) 5. 

* Khodos (2004) 11. 

: Iaremenko 50-1, citing Eduard D. Khodos “Tri Khazarii—tri ideologii,” Personal 7 
(2002): 16-20. 

* Khodos (2002) 5. 

i Iaremenko 50-1. 
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The second Khazaria—the Sovdepiia (1917-late 1920s) 
The third Khazaria—The Commonwealth of Independent States (1991-?) 


As a result of a number of unifying factors (territory, multi-ethnicity, economic 
emphasis on the development of trade, the overwhelming majority of Jews in the 
highest organs of state power), these three “kaganates” where by their nature based 
upon different ideological foundations, all however, deriving from Khazaria. In 
particular: 


The first Khazaria was based upon the ideology of Judaism 
The Second—on the ideology of atheism 
The Third—on “the ideology of the desert.”!!8 


Khodos’ books contain a mix of conspiracies, esoteric speculations on 
Satanism and traditional anti-Semitic hatred in a particularly virulent form. His 
books contain reproductions of anti-Semitic caricatures from the 1920s, 
depicting Jewish communists, followed by their “real names” next to their 
Bolshevik nom de guerre.'!° 

Khodos is obsessed with the Hassidic Jewish sect Chabad.!”° Their dress 
code makes them stand out physically and thus easy to orientalize. They also 
fulfill a role in that the Lubavitch Rabbis originated from the Chornobyl' area. 
This is central to Khodos’ theories, as he links Chabad to the 1986 nuclear 
catastrophe. Chabad is engaged in charity work and proselytizing among 
Ukrainian Jews. Khodos links this to notions of monetary privileges, 
exclusiveness and “Jewish racism.” Chabad is a somewhat unlikely candidate as 
a representative for “Zionism.” Over the past century Chabad has moved from 
moderate rejection of, to lukewarm embracing of, the Zionist ideology.!*! Its 


'S Khodos (2002) 7. 
19 
Khodos (2002) 8, 14-17, citing his own Evreyskiy sindrom—2: Prishestvie Iudy (Kyiv 


and Kharkiv: Intertekhnolohiia, 2000) and 11, quoting Personal 2 (2002). 
”° Khodos’ attitude is reflected in the official policy of MAUP and Shchokin’s Ukrainian 


Conservative Party. In August 2005, Shchokin’s party called on Yushchenko to open 
criminal proceedings against Jewish groups in Ukraine and demanded that the “Tanya” a 
Hassidic text, written by Rabbi Shneur Zalman of Liadi, the founder of the Chabad 
Lubavitch be banned in Jewish schools.” Ukrainian Politicians Call to Ban Jewish 


Ground—Jewish Leaders Respond,” European Jewish Congress 29 Aug. 2005. 
121 
“The [Chabad] movement as a whole, when it addressed the issue of the success of 


Zionism, claimed that secular Zionism’s undermining of piety and religion had thwarted 
Habad’s attempt to usher in the messianic age, and thus the Zionists were partly 
responsible for the Holocaust.” M. Avrum Ehrlich, The Messiah of Brooklyn: 
Understanding Lubavitch Hasidism Past and Present (Jersey City, NJ: KTAV Publishing 
House, 2004) 116. Moses M. Schneerson, the Lubavitch Rebbe himself “refused to set 
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presence is visible in Ukraine, and many of the Jewish community centres and 
relief agencies in Ukraine are linked to, or organized by, Chabad, such as the 
model Beit Baruch Assisted living facility in Dnipropetrovs'k.'* Due to 
Chabad’s active involvement in the region, Chabad today runs most synagogues 
in the former Soviet Union. Of course, there are also many other Jewish 
organizations in Ukraine, supporting the ageing and rapidly diminishing Jewish 
community. The Jewish Agency for Israel focuses mainly on assisting people to 
immigrate to Israel, while the American Joint Distribution Center funds Jewish 
cultural and community activities. 

Khodos’ “theories” are representative of the quasi-historical style of the 
anti-Semitic discourse.!*? The reader is confronted with a peculiar mix of facts 
and fiction. A “first” Khazaria did indeed exist. Writes Khodos: 


Of course, Jews, given their high level of civilization, energy, enterprising spirit, 
craftsmanship, and, particularly, trading capital rose quickly and Judaized the local 
leadership. Soon they were ruling the Khazaria, their nomad kingdom. Judaism 
became the state religion of the Khazars. !24 


The Khazars have also been given particular attention in MAUP’s journal 
Personal, and Khodos refers his readers to this paper for additional 
information. '?° 


Thus, Judaism became the founding, or rather, only ideological foundation upon 
which the Khazarian state expanded and flourished. And, as you have already 
understood, I am not the only one to speak about this. !2° 


foot in Israel and declared that Jews living in the Holy Land were just as much in exile as 
those who lived in the Diaspora.” Wasserstein 86, Ehrlich 119-21. Also, see Roman A. 
Foxbrunner, Habad: The Hasidim of R. Schneur Zalman of Lyady (Tuscaloosa: The 
University of Alabama Press, 1992) 91-2. 


Betsy Gidwitz, “Jewish Life in Ukraine at the Dawn of the Twenty-First Century: Part 
One,” The Jerusalem Letter 451 (1 Apr. 2001), Jerusalem Center for Public Affairs 
<http://www.ciaonet.org/pbei/jcpa/gib02.htmI> (accessed 27 Aug. 2005). 


For a discussion on the ahistoricity of anti-Semitic discourse, see Gavin I. Langmuir, 
History, Religion, and Antisemitism (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990). 


* Khodos (2002). 
** Khodos (2002) 8. 


= Khodos (2002) 11. However, historians such as Omeljan Pritsak have been reluctant 
to call this system a Jewish national state: “My analysis of the Khazarian political system 
shows that the empire of the Khazar kagan could not have been a Jewish national state in 
any sense of the word. The Jews, both proselytes and those from the Jewish diaspora, 
made up a significant but not total part of the Khazar ruling elite, the significant 
exception being the military. [...] The Arab writers of the first half of the tenth century al- 
Masciidi and al-Istakhri noted that the Khazar capital’s population consisted of four 
religious groups, in the following proportions: 2/7 Jews, 2/7 Christians, 2/7 Muslims and 
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From an unorthodox interpretation of the Khazarian political system, 
Khodos develops a “theory” that this was only the “first” in a number of 
Khazarias, or Jewish states, on Ukrainian soil. After the fall of the “first” 
Khazaria, a second, atheist, Khazaria was established in roughly the same area 
in the 20th century.!?” 

In this regard, Khodos follows in the steps of the Soviet archeologist and 
philosopher Lev Gumilev. The bulk of Gumilev’s research on Khazaria was 
conducted in the 1960s, during a period of increased anti-Jewish repression, and 
the official Soviet policy of “anti-Zionism” is reflected in Gumilev’s work and 
language. Gumilev portrays Khazarian Jews in a negative light. Gumilev is 
particularly hostile to the Khazars in his Drevniaia Rus' i velikaia step’, where 
the Khazarian Jews are depicted as being involved in the Middle Eastern Slave 
trade.!?8 Gumilev also put the main blame on these Jews for cooperating with 
the Vikings and allowing them to exploit the local Slavic population. !?° 
Gumelev claimed that Khazarian Jewish influence rather than socio-political 
reasons led the people of Rus' into military conquest of neighboring areas, in the 
process of which a great deal of Rus'ian blood was spilled. Gumilev’s negative 
account of Khazaria remained popular among Soviet and post-Soviet Russian 
nationalists, such as the people around the often openly anti-Semitic journal 
Nash sovremennik.'*° 


Gumilev shows his colors both as a crude and sophisticated anti-Semite. He labels 
the Jews as a parasite ethnos, which has ceased to exist as a separate ethnos. In fact, 
according to this view, the Jews are not a nation at all, but a specific way of thinking 
by a certain group of people having Jewish genetic heritage and/or sharing the moral 
norms of Judaism. In Gumilev’s view, every time a parasite ethnos dominated an 
indigenous ethnos, revolution, civil war, and the creation of what he calls a 


1/7 ‘pagans’.” Omeljan Pritsak, “The Pre-Ashkenazic Jews of Eastern Europe in Relation 
to the Khazars, the Rus' and the Lithuanians,” Howard Aster and Peter J. Potichnyj, eds., 
Ukrainian-Jewish Relations in Historical Perspective, Second Edition (Edmonton: 
Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, University of Alberta, 1990) 6. 

*” Khodos (2002) 11. 


- Lev Nikolaievich Gumilev, Drevniaia Rus' i velikaia step' (Moscow: Mysl', 1989) 
153-4. 

in much, he follows his colleague and teacher Mikhail Ilarionovich Artamonov, who 
argued that the Jewish leadership of the Khazaria had been “parasiting” off their people. 
M. I. Artamonov in L. N. Gumilev, ed., /storiia khazar (Leningrad: Izdatel'stvo 
gosudarstvennogo Ermitazha, 1962) 457-8. 


Mikhail Tripol'skii, “Ob izvrashchenii Istorii: khazarskii kaganat, evrei i sud'ba 
Rossii,” Novoe Russkoe Slovo 9 Dec. 1994 <http://gumilevica.kulichki.net/debate/ 
Articlel0.htm> (accessed 5 Mar. 2006). For a discussion on the intellectual history of 
Nash Sovremennik, see Walter Laqueur, Black Hundred: The Rise of the Extreme Right in 
Russia (New York: Harper Collins, 1993) 91-106. 
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“chimera” statehood, followed. [...] He says [the Khanate] was a horrible, corrupt 
entity that oppressed its neighbors. The source materials for Gumilev’s view of the 
Khazar Khanate are not clear. Gumilev and his followers use the example of the 
Khazar Khanate as a model for analyzing the history of the Soviet Union. According 
to Gumilev, the Soviet Union was created by Jewish revolutionaries. Lenin and 
Stalin bastardized the Russian People, turning them into Communist Untermenschen 
(sovok).!3! 


The idea of links between Khazaria, Masonry and Judeo-Communism is 


further developed in the writing of Russian Stalinist Oleg Platonov. Khodos’ 


brand of anti-Semitism echoes Platonov’s line of argument. 


132 


[I]Jnternational Jewry established a bloody connection with internationalist Jews and 
atheist masonry, relying on their ideological closeness to the Bolsheviks. [...] It is 
also worth noticing that the Bolshevik leadership at the time was following two 
different political lines: Lenin’s cadres (who were financed by and returned to 
Russia by the Germans in 1917) and Trotsky’s cadres (who were financed by and 
returned to Russia by the Americans). What is central here is that in both cases the 
money came from the Shiffs and the Warburgs—the Jewish financial elite. [...] 
Trotsky and Lenin honestly believed that the bankers who were cosmopolitizing the 
world would “subconsciously” bring about a world revolution. In reality, the latter 
had calculated everything perfectly. By setting up conditions for the Bolsheviks, 
they understood perfectly well that, as the revolutionaries ruined the world of 
Christian values, they helped the world’s puppet masters in establishing world 
domination. !33 


However, this second Khazaria was short-lived. Stalin ended it by throwing 


Trotsky out of the country. Khodos cites Karl Radek:'** “Moses led the Jews out 


99135 


of Egypt, and Stalin led them out of the Politburo. 


a Viktor Yasmann, “Red Religion: An Ideology of Neo-Messianic Russian 
Fundamentalism,” Demokratizatsiya, Journal of Post-Soviet Democratization 1.2 
(Spring, 1993): 26 <http://www.demokratizatsiya.org/Dem%20Archives/DEM%2001- 
02%20yasmann.pdf> (accessed 5 Mar. 2006). 

Platonov is on the publishing committee of the publishing house of the Institute for 
Historical Review, the world’s leading organization for Holocaust denial. While he 
denies the Holocaust, he believes in the authenticity of the Protocols of the Elders of 


Zion. Platonov (2003a) 4. Like Iaremenko, he insists that Lenin was a Jew by the name of 


Blanke. He also claims that Brezhnev was “unclean” and Andropov was possessed by a 
Jewish-Masonic Demon. Oleg A. Platonov, Bich Bozhiy: epokha Stalina (Moscow: 
Algoritm, 2005) 4; Oleg A. Platonov, Ternovyi venets Rossii: Zagadka Sionskikh 
protokolov (Kyiv: MAUP, 2003b); Johnson’s Russia List: <http://www.cdi.org/russia/ 


johnson/2479.html> (accessed 27 Sept. 2005), Center for Defence Information, 16.11.98. 


'® Khodos (2002) 12-13, citing Khodos (2000). 
'™ Or, as he likes to point out: Radek (Sobelson). Khodos (2002) 17. 
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According to Khodos, Stalin’s theological training at the Tbilisi theological 
seminary meant that he was not only well oriented in questions of religion. He 
was also aware of the how prince Sviatoslav had crushed the first Jewish 
Khazaria. Thus, Stalin decided to personally end the Second, atheist Khazaria.'°° 
He labeled Chabad a fascist sect and threw it out of the USSR in the early 1930s 
along with its leader, the Lubavitch Rabbi.!*’ To Khodos’ dismay, the uprooting 
of the Chabad conspiracy was not thorough enough. “[Stalin] could hardly 
imagine that his great country, which had already suffered so much would be 
returned to a bottomless Khazaria, and that the refined elders of Zion would 
devise a new way to reanimate their ambitions—the ideology of the desert.”!38 


From the 1940s onward the central staff of the Chabad-Lubavitch [Rabbi] was 
located in Brooklyn, New York. From 1950 to 1994 the sect was led by the seventh 
and last Lubavitch Rabbi. During this period Chabad evolved into a powerful 
political, financial and economic empire, whose goal was worldwide expansion.!39 


Chabad, according to Khodos, became instrumental in establishing a third 
Khazaria prior to the collapse of the USSR. He argues that the beginning of the 
end was the “hellish explosion” at the Chornobyl' nuclear power plant on April 
26, 1986.'*° 


For the first time in a long time, within the “united family [of Soviet peoples]” all 
kinds of accusations and pretensions surfaced, and the “brotherly people” began 
attacking one another. The Desert, which had turned the very center of the Slavic 
world into “a dead zone” began transforming the hearts and souls of the “great 
Soviet people” and pushed the Socialist Empire into the “black hole” of the Third 
Khazaria. The reason for this Apocalypse was... an experiment! Well, sure, there 
was “an unsuccessful unscheduled experiment” conducted (still unknown by whom) 
in the night before the main religious holiday of the “great Khazarian architects.” Is 
it possible to imagine that somebody purposely decided to appear in the role of 
“experimenter” and risk the division that marked the beginning of the end of a giant 


 Khodos (2002) 18. 

This idea is not new: the linking of Stalin to Christian tsars and Sviatoslav’s crushing 
of Khazaria in the 10" century comes from Igor' Sychev, the leader of the Russian anti- 
Semitic movement Pamiat'. Klas-Géran Karlsson, Historia som vapen: Historiebruk och 
Sovjetunionens upplésning 1985-1995 (Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 1999) 255. Thus 
linking Stalin to the Orthodox tradition, presenting him as a good Christian ruler, follows 
Platonov. Platonov (2005) 11-12. 
au Khodos (2002) 22, citing his own Evreiskii sindrom (Kyiv and Kharkiv: 
Intertekhnolohiia, 1999) and 180-1. 

* Khodos (2002) 181. 
® Khodos (2002) 23. 


°K hodos (2002) 20. 
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superpower? Of course! No matter how strange it may sound... For a lot of money, 
as we have seen, everything is possible (even to utilize several commercial airplanes 
in the attack on the World Trade Center!).!4! 


And the reason for this? 


It is necessary to point out that to the members of the sect Chabad the Chornobyl' 
catastrophe was always considered a holy punitive revenge. After all, it was Bohdan 
Khmel'nyts'kyi who with “fire and sword” had severed the “Chornobyl' branch” of 
the ancestors of Chabad. It is not a coincidence that the accident that took place at 
the Chornobyl' nuclear power plant, of which the whole world exclusively refers to 
in terms of “tragedy” or “catastrophe,” is referred to by the Lubavitch sectarians as 
“the Chomobyl' miracle.” Neither is it a coincident that in the beginning of the 
1990s, in the period of active construction of the Third Khazaria, the Chabadites 
“opened a season” of ritual bacchanalias in Prypiat', the epicenter of the Chornobyl' 
desert, !42 


Thus, the Chabadists, according to Khodos, embodied an ultimate, 
irredeemable evil. Both their bodies and souls were corrupted beyond 
redemption: 


Chabad is a Judeo-Nazi sect, organized along the principle of a clan, at the head of 
which there is a “godfather’—the Lubavitch Rabbi. The members of Chabad are 
ultra-orthodox. Their men and women are easily distinguishable by their outer 
physical attributes: the men are either too fat, either too skinny, always bearded, in 
caftans and black hats. The women are skinny, with shaved heads and wigs. 
Extremely few people are let into the sect. In the world today, there are only 20,000 
followers of Chabad-Lubavitch. [...] Chabad is the only orientation within Judaism 
with a Fiihrer at its head—the Lubavitch Rabbi.!*3 


Following in the anti-Semitic tradition of Wagner and Fichte, Khodos 
claims that the Jews are degenerated beyond redemption. Much like Wagnerian 
operatic characters such as the Flying Dutchman and Kundry, the “Wandering 
Jews” can only be redeemed from the curse of “Jewishness” by self-destruction 
or physical expulsion from the community.'*4 Yet Khodos’ theories of a Judeo- 


*" Khodos (2002) 20-1. 

© Khodos (2002) 23. 

f Khodos (2002) 22, citing his own Evreyskii sindrom (Kyiv and Kharkiv: 
Intertekhnolohiia, 1999). Khodos (2004) 10-11. Oleg A. Platonov, ed., 100 zakonov iz 
talmuda (Kyiv: MAUP, 2003a) 85, citing Khodos “Tri Khazarii—tri ideologii,” Personal 
7 (2002): 16-20. 

German anti-Semites, in turn, were also inspired by anti-Semitism in Russia. In her 
diary, Cosima Wagner described Richard Wagner's reaction to news about pogroms in 
the Russian empire. “When news of Russian pogroms of the Jews reached Wagner in 
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Nazi alliance falls within the Soviet “anti-Zionist” tradition. He claims Jews 
fanned ethnic hatred between formerly brotherly people. The “friendship of 
people,” or druzhba narodov, which Terry Martin has described as the imagined 
Soviet community, ‘> came to an end due to outside influences—an 
international conspiracy by a Jewish fifth column. It was replaced by an 
“ideology of the desert,” a reference to the dead zone surrounding the now- 
decommissioned Chornobyl' nuclear power plant. The new leaders, according to 
Khodos, were Judaized aristocrats, who, if they are guided by any principles at 
all, are guided by an “a-national” desert philosophy, lacking a “national idea” 
for Ukraine.'4° This “desert philosophy” found expression in radical, capitalist 
reforms that resulted in genocide of Ukrainians. Khodos claims that the 
Ukrainian population decreases by 50% every 25-30 years, meaning that in 50- 
60 years there will no Ukrainians left in Ukraine. Khodos predicts that this void 
will be filled by a massive immigration from Asia and Africa.!*” 

Like professor Khyzhniak, Khodos is a true believer in the authenticity of 
the Protocols. Khodos cites Metropolitan Ioann of St. Petersburg and Ladoga 
who until his death in 1995 was one of the more infamous anti-Semites at the 
top of the Russian Orthodox Church: 


There are different points of views regarding the origins of the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion. But, as far as I am concemed, it is not important how they came 
about, but rather, that the history of the Twentieth century with frightening clarity 
played out according to the ambitions, expressed in that document. !48 


August 1881, he happily commented ‘That is the only way it can be done—by throwing 
these fellows out and giving them a good thrashing.’ And a few days later: ‘Reports of 
Jew-baiting in Russia ... Richard observes that this is all that is left, expression of a 
people’s strength.’ The Russians were evincing a spontaneous racial anti-Semitism that 
Wagner hoped the Germans would regain.” Paul Lawrence Rose, Wagner: Race and 
Revolution (London and Boston: Faber and Faber, 1992) 163-4, 178-9. 

“s Terry Martin, The Affirmative Action Empire: Nations and Nationalism in the Soviet 
Union, 1923-1939 (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2001) 461. See also Lowell 
Tillet, The Great Friendship: Soviet Historians on the non-Russian Nationalities (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1969). 

 Khodos (2002) 26, 28. 

ee Khodos (2002) 24, citing his own Evreiskii sindrom 2 1/2 (Kyiv and Kharkiv: 
Intertekhnolohiia, 2001), in which he in turn cited an unnamed article from Argumenty i 
Fakty 48 (November 2001). Specifically, Khodos predicts that Vietnamese, Afghans and 
Africans will replace the “titular nation” in Ukraine after the leadership of the Third 
Khazaria has all but annihilated the Ukrainians. These people, replacing the Ukrainians, 
will be under Jewish rule. See also Iaremenko, citing Khodos, “Tri Khazarii—tri 
ideologii,” Personal 7 (2002): 16-20. 

Ss Khodos (2002) 49. Other than metropolitan Ioann, Khodos cites Russian Stalinist and 
Holocaust denier Oleg Platonov. Khodos (2002) 45, 48, citing Oleg A. Platonov, 
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This way, Khodos attempts to circumvent the issue of authenticity. “The 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion present the exact scenario for the subsequent 
development of world events and what has been happening for the past 200 
years until today,” he writes.'4? In a 2004 publication, published by Khodos 
through the MAUP publishing house in defense of Iaremenko, Khodos goes 
further to predict a repeat of the Jewish Holocaust on Ukrainian soil: 


I am afraid that the horrendous analogy with Germany will repeat itself [in Ukraine] 
also in its final chord [i.e., the Holocaust]. Then no appeals to “tolerance,” such as 
those the starving Ukrainian people hear today from the yids and Judaizers (zhido- 
zhidovstvuyushchie) participants of today’s kosher banquet, will suffice. Neither 
will any “lessons of the Holocaust” pacify the Ukrainian people, which during the 
past 13 years have been tured into a multi-million victim of the Judeo-Nazi 
butchers. [The Jews] will not receive any help from America and Israel—the 
“strategic” sponsors of the construction of a Jewish temple of Ukrainian blood... 
The horrendous hour of revenge will strike—revenge for the Purim feast which has 
been there for all to see. The moment will come in a not too distant future. !>° 


Khodos believes there is one Slavic leader who stands up to “the Zionists” 
and bravely defied the Third Khazaria. Khodos admires Aliaksandr Lukashenka, 
“the Slavic bat'ko, which the head of the Russian Orthodox Church, the 
Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia Aleksii II calls nothing less than ‘the 
defender of the Orthodox Faith.” He singles out Lukashenka as the only 
‘popularly elected president’ of a Slavic state, which does not work on behalf of 
the ‘great architects’ of the Third Khazaria.”'*! 

Khodos’ ideas are an amalgam of traditional anti-Semitic conspiracy 
theories, Gumilev-esque historical generalizations, xenophobia and Brezhnev- 
era “anti-Zionism.” It is curious that Khodos’ variety of anti-Semitism finds 
adherents among anti-Soviet Russophobe nationalists such as Iaremenko. Again, 
we are reminded that anti-Semitism transgresses ethnos, religion, class and 
political orientation. 

During the past fifteen years, a number of anti-Semitic conspiracy theories 
have been circulated. Two experts on Ukrainian anti-Semitism—Rudol'f 


Ternovyi venets Rossii: Zagadka Sionskikh protokolov (Kyiv: MAUP, 2003b). Neither 
Khodos, nor Iaremenko, seem to have any problems recycling anti-Semitic arguments 
originating from people who are open enemies of Ukrainian independence, nor does 
MAUP seem to have any problems publishing their works. This is somewhat peculiar, as 
a central theme of the MAUP publications is to focus on threats to Ukrainian sovereignty 
and independence. 

© Khodos (2004) 16. 

*° Khodos (2004) 18. 


*’ Khodos (2002) 172. 
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Myrs'kyi and Oleksandr Naiman, both from Ivan Franko National University in 
L'viv—have listed some of these more outlandish claims in their book 
Judeophobia Against Ukraine. They cite Iosyp Terelia, who in 1992 “revealed” 
a number of grotesque historical “facts” about the Jews in Ukraine and Russia. 
He let his readers know that the Russian Romanov dynasty were the descendents 
of “the Jew Katz,” that both Lenin and the president of the Verkhovna Rada of 
the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic Valentyna Shevchenko were Jews and 
that Lazar Kaganovich “until April 26 1991 was the emperor of the USSR and 
the so-called socialist countries.”!” 


CONCLUSIONS 

The majority of the anti-Semitic literature sold in L'viv and Kyiv, including 
many of MAUP’s publications, is linked to nationalist, anti-communist and 
Russophobe circles. Yet, their anti-Semitic arguments and rhetoric differs little 
from that of greater Russian nationalists and Stalinists, such as Mukhin. While 
the historical themes of Iaremenko’s and Lukianenko’s anti-Semitism are 
specifically Ukrainian, Khodos fits solidly into a Stalinist and Russian/Soviet 
“anti-Zionist” tradition. Remarkably, these two camps seem to co-exist rather 
comfortably, sharing arguments and rely on one another. Thus, anti-Semitism 
seems to be a factor, which transcends national narratives. Shchokin positions 
himself somewhere in the middle, attempting to forge a coherent ideology out of 
these trends, uniting west and east, Ukrainians and Russians against a common 
enemy, “Zionism” or Jews. 

Conspiracy theories, always central to anti-Semites, are a shared theme. 
That the Jews are to blame for the misfortunes of Ukraine and the Soviet Union 
is never in doubt. The issue seems to be rather what conspiracy to blame on the 
Jews. Were they the Stalinist murderers, as in Iaremenko’s world, or the Nazi 
murderers, as in Mukhin’s theories? Or were they, as Khodos claims, both the 
pre-Stalin communist atheists and the oligarchs of the CIS “desert ideology’? 
The irony is that despite their wildly different national and political narratives 
and agendas, the anti-Semites of Ukraine have no problem borrowing freely 
from one another. Agreement on the issue of the guilt of the Jews seems to be 
more important than what they are actually guilty of. In some ways, this 
resembles the situation in the Wilhelminian Germany in the 1880s, when anti- 
Semitism became a uniting factor in German politics after Bismarck’s 
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divisive—and largely unsuccessful—Kulturkampf.'*? Much as anti-Semitism 
united Protestants and Catholic in Germany, MAUP now attempts to use it as a 
tool to unite left and right, Ukrainophones and Russophones, and to heal the 
factional Ukrainian society. 

Another commonality is that these writers all have a pseudo-historical 
perspective, and that they present their ideas as “thinkers” and “theoreticians.” 
By elaborating their racism in terms of “theories” they seem to believe that they 
are excused from backing up their claims with facts. Their anti-Semitism 
becomes “philosophy” and “theory,” much like the invented “national 
narratives” or the myth making associated with the appearing nation states in the 
nineteenth century. It becomes a prism through which to view history. In this 
sense they operate like theologians, rather than historians. Perhaps this ought not 
surprise us, since in many ways anti-Semitism resembles religion with its moral 
absolutes and articles of faith. Like a political virus, anti-Semitism mutates as it 
moves from one political environment to another. 

In the contemporary anti-Semitic discourse in Ukraine we recognize many 
of the patterns of the German and Soviet anti-Semitic traditions: the Jew as a 
pimp and sexual predator was a staple in Der Stiirmer; the Zionist connection to 
Nazism was a frequent theme in Soviet “anti-Zionist” propaganda following the 
1961 Eichmann trial. The narratives by Lukianenko, Khyzhniak, Iaremenko, and 
Khodos teach us little about Jews. However, it does shed lights on a previously 
under-researched subject in post-Soviet Ukraine. 

If one-fourth to one-fifth of the Ukrainian population really believes that 
there is a Jewish or Zionist conspiracy against Ukraine (or Russia/Belarus), 
which of these theories do they subscribe to? To what extent do the men and 
women on the street find these theories credible? These questions are of course 
hard to answer and unfortunately the academic interest in this subject has been 
weak. Maybe there is a line that can be drawn between university professors on 
one hand and self-proclaimed Barons of Kharkiv on the other. Perhaps some 
arguments are more credible than others. MAUP’s ambition is to legitimize anti- 
Semitism by bringing it into academia and thus giving it intellectual 
respectability. Therefore, they purposely associate themselves with recognized 
scholars. MAUP is assisted by powerful interests. Its connections and influence 
reaches the very top of the Ukrainian government. The government, in return, 
has been eager to keep the support of the anti-Semites. Yushchenko’s 
government distanced itself from the radical anti-Semites only when they 
became a political liability and the links to MAUP an embarrassment for the 
state. It required substantial pressure by Western governments to make 
Yushchenko act. In regards to Tymoshenko, her bloc re-nominated Lukianenko 


as Kristian Gerner and Klas-Goran Karlssson, Folkmordens historia: perspektiv pa det 
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to key positions and went to the polls with him as a leading bloc candidate 
despite his well-known and high-profile anti-Semitism.!™4 

Despite the eccentric nature of many of these anti-Semitic arguments, they 
need to be taken seriously. To keep denying or downplay their existence and 
influence would be a mistake. These attitudes reflect a weak democratic 
tradition. They are holdovers of a political culture in which open debate was not 
allowed while anti-Semitic attitudes were largely tolerated. '°> Given the 
circumstances, it could be argued that the democratic development that actually 
took place in Ukraine during the past year is perhaps more remarkable than the 
fact that a substantial minority harbours ethnic hatred towards Jews. Yet, anti- 
Semitism remains a serious and growing problem in Ukraine. Hopefully this 
essay can shed some light on political attitudes and a publishing industry that 
until recently has been largely neglected by western scholars. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Since this article was written in August-September 2005, there have been some 
important developments regarding MAUP. On November 4, Shchokin issued a 
statement of solidarity with the new Iranian President Ahmadinejad’s threat to 
wipe Israel off the map. This international attention led Tarasiuk to finally cut 
his ties with MAUP in November 2005. Reportedly this happened after pressure 
from Yushchenko, who had distanced himself from MAUP a few months earlier. 


vA Varfolomeyev “Tymoshenko Comes up with Election Strategy,” Eurasia Daily 
Monitor 12 Dec. 2005, and JM, “Former Ukrainian Premier’s Bloc Drafts Parliamentary 
Election List” RFE/RL Newsline 9.228 (8 Dec. 2005) <http://www.rferl.org/newsline/ 
2005/12/081205.asp>; “Levko Lukyanenko: ‘Hero of Ukraine’,” Den'26 Apr. 2005 
<http://www.day.Kyiv.ua/136386/> (accessed 27 Sept. 2005). 
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Subversive Anti-Soviet Propaganda by Foreign Zionist Centres and Measures to 
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Emigration Attitudes Among Individuals of Jewish Nationality, 16 April 1979,” Khanin 
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On December 6, 2005, Yushchenko condemned MAUP for the first time,!>° and 
on January 23, a similar condemnation followed from Tarasiuk. “I think that all 
positive forces in Ukraine must evaluate the activities of MAUP. There is no 
place for anti-Semitism and xenophobia in Ukraine,” Tarasiuk stated.'°’ At the 
same time, Tymoshenko presented her list of candidates for the March 2006 
elections to the Rada. Lukianenko was re-nominated as one of her bloc’s top 
candidates. !°8 

Anti-Semitic violence is still on the rise. On September 11, 2005 a rabbi and 
his teenage son were attacked by skinheads in Kyiv; on February 6, 2006 there 
was an attack on the Central Brodsky Synagogue in Kyiv by a knife-yielding 
man, shouting “Jews should be killed.”!*° On December 13, 2005, the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency’s correspondent Vladimir Matveyev was severely beaten at 
the entrance of his apartment building, a few days after reporting on the 
activities of MAUP.'°° A week later, on December 21, 2005, the Pecherskyi 
district court of Kyiv ruled that two newspapers, Stolichnye novosti and 
Stolichka had published “negative and non-factual” reports on MAUP. Not only 
were the newspapers temporarily closed, they were forced to pay MAUP 
$10,000 and Shchokin personally $5,000 in damages. This was interpreted as an 
attempt by the government to silence media voices that criticize anti-Semitism 
in Ukraine.'®! Emboldened by this ruling, MAUP decided to sue a number of 
well-established historians, who have signed a petition accusing MAUP of 
xenophobia and causing “moral damage” to the reputation of Ukrainian 
academia. !° 

At the same time, a long list of leading Ukrainian and diaspora intellectuals, 
including most of the leading experts in Ukrainian studies, signed a letter in 
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support of the sued academics and condemning MAUP’s anti-Semitism.!™ In 
addition, the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies at the University of Alberta 
made a strong, separate statement of solidarity with their Ukrainian colleagues, 
condemning MAUP’s anti-Semitic statements “as an affront to academic 
ethics.”!% 


oe “Proty ksenofobii, za evropeis'ku Ukrainu: borot'ba tryvaie,” Svoboda 6 (10 Feb. 
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Terror Remembered, Terror Forgotten: 
Stalinist, Nazi, and Nationalist Atrocities 
in Ukrainian ‘National Memory 


Abstract: In the 1930s and 1940s, Ukraine experienced political violence on an unprecedented 
scale. Political violence by the Soviet government and the German occupation authorities 
resulted in the death of millions, through starvation, deportations, and massacres, and left 
wounds which still have not fully healed. Independently of the Soviets and Nazis, mass 
political violence was carried out also by the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) 
whose ethnic cleansing of Poles and Jews left up to one hundred thousand dead, a legacy 
which could not be openly discussed or researched, neither in the Ukrainian SSR, nor in com- 
munist Poland. The Soviet Ukrainian historiography reduced the Ukrainian Nationalists to 
hangmen and collaborators with Nazi Germany, whereas émigré nationalists constructed an 
elaborate cult of these groups as heroes and martyrs. This instrumentalization of the recent 
past produced mutually exclusive narratives. Following the two Maidan revolutions in 2004 
and 2013/2014, there have been ambitious attempts by the Ukrainian government to produce 
a new historical canon, in which the most radical wing of the OUN figures prominently. This 
narration requires some topics to be avoided altogether, whereas others are treated in a highly 
selective fashion. Official memory policy has triggered stormy discussions about the recent 
past, reflecting deep divisions in a post-Soviet Ukrainian society, which has only begun the 
process of coming to terms with a difficult past. 


Keywords: Ukrainian Nationalism, political violence, memory politics 


There are few topics in the recent history of Eastern Europe more divisive and 
politicized than the legacy of Ukrainian World War Ll-era nationalism. In partic- 
ular, the Bandera wing of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (Orhanizatsiia 
ukrains’kykh natsionalistiv, OUN(b)) and the paramilitary formations under its 
control, known as the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (Ukrains’ka povstans’ka armiia, 
UPA) have been the subject of intense debate. The historiography is saturated with 
ideology, and there is no consensus regarding the assessment of these groups, 
not least their use of mass violence and relations to the Axis powers. During the 
Cold War, Soviet authorities and nationalist émigrés produced rivaling, mutually 
exclusive narrations of these events. The instrumentalization has continued in the 
post-Soviet era, as multiple political groups and parties continue to use Ukrainian 
nationalism as references for various political purposes. 
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Memory Blank Spots 


Mikhail Bakhtin argued that myth is the result of the monologization of language, 
and a narration which is both unchangeable and demands strict allegiance to a 
singular version of events.' Memory in Ukraine — as in several other post-Soviet 
republics — is full of paradoxes. The radically improved access to archival materials 
over the past 20 years has greatly expanded our understanding of Ukrainian 
Nationalist violence of the 1940s. At the same time as the access to sources on 
what in the Ukraine is officially referred to as the ‘national liberation movement’ 
is better than ever before, understanding remains limited. Ukrainian official com- 
memoration and representation of the ‘national liberators’ is selective and stands 
in sharp contrast to the memory of surviving members of ethnic minorities such 
as Jews and Poles, targeted by OUN and UPA ethnic violence. The Holocaust, in 
particular, has been difficult to reconcile with the heroic narrative of the OUN 
and UPA, which emerged in the Ukrainian diaspora and was repatriated to post- 
Soviet Ukraine after 1991. In his important study of memory of political violence 
in Ukraine, historian Johan Dietsch (b. 1976) noteshow 


‘There is no room for competing narratives of victimization, and acknowledging the 
Holocaust in Ukraine as a separate phenomenon would most certainly cast a long 
shadow over the heroic Ukrainian national movement.” 


Rather than accepting the emerging scholarship, recent years have seen intensi- 
fied government memory activism in the wake of the 2 revolutions against Viktor 
Yanukovych (b. 1950) in 2004/2005 and 2013/2014. The difficulty of addressing the 
past has been further complicated by Russia’s annexation of Crimea in April 2014 
and its proxy warfare in the Donbas. The Russian assault has reinforced mytho- 
logical renderings of the history of the OUN and UPA in Ukraine and reaffirmed 
that their atrocities remain a blank spot in collective memory.’ This phenomenon 
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is even more apparent in the case of the Ukrainian overseas diaspora, for which, in 
the words of political scientist Dominique Arel (b. 1959) ‘[t]he legacy of the OUN, 
and more broadly Ukrainian memories of the war’ have become ‘the rawest of 
nerves in Ukrainian Studies and in the Ukrainian community.* 

A prominent section of Ukrainian public opinion, in particular in the Western 
part of the country, has coalesced around a Ukrainian ethnocentric narration of the 
recent past. The title of one of the more prominent platforms for popular, national 
history is illustrating: the online publication Ukrains’ka pravda (Ukrainian Truth) 
has a subsection entitled Istorychna pravda (Historical Truth). Their distinctly 
‘national’ perspectives notwithstanding, the narrative typically encountered on 
their pages, not least those regarding the OUN and UPA, but also the 1932-1933 
famine, are transnational phenomena formed in a particular international envi- 
ronment of Cold War rivalry and ideological warfare, all of which has shaped, 
and in some ways disfigured, the understanding of these events. Using previously 
unavailable sources, this article seeks to analyze the mechanisms of memory pro- 
duction in the context of clandestine émigré political activism and government 
covert action during the Cold War. 


Ukrainian Nationalism 


Whereas there are examples to the opposite, until around 1930 Ukrainian nation- 
alism was mainly democratic and left-leaning. Liberal, social democratic, pro- 
communist Ukrainian national activism emerged out of the turbulent years 
1917-1920, a period sometimes referred to as the Ukrainian Revolution.’ The 
Ukrainian question figured prominently in the Soviet leadership’s endeavors to 
transform the former Russian empire into a modern state, seeking to establish 
structures for national self-determination.® During the 1920s, the Soviet leadership 
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pursued an experimental nationalities policy, aimed partially at gaining the sym- 
pathy of the large Ukrainian minority in interwar Poland, thereby weakening its 
adversarial neighbor.’ The Soviet experimental nationalities policies were quite 
successful in gaining the sympathies from a significant part of the nationally 
conscious Ukrainians outside the USSR. In the 1920s, several prominent national 
activists and intellectuals who had left during the revolution and civil war chose to 
relocate to the Ukrainian SSR, taking an active part in the development of Ukrai- 
nian institutions? The establishment of authoritarian rule in Poland in 1926, and 
Stalin’s brutal ‘revolution from above’ after 1928 radically changed the conditions 
for Ukrainian national activism. The Soviet model all but lost its attraction to the 
Ukrainians in East Galicia as many of the prominent national activists in the Ukrai- 
nian SSR were purged or committed suicide. The stock market crash of 1929 and 
the depression, likewise shook confidence in the capitalist system. Liberal democ- 
racy was challenged also from the radical right, not least in the newly independent 
states of Central and Eastern Europe, with little experience of democraticrule. 
The most important far-right Ukrainian nationalist movement, the Organization 
of Ukrainian Nationalists was established in Vienna in 1929. The OUN was orga- 
nized out of a motley collection of war veterans, student fraternities, and several 
smaller ultra-nationalist and fascist groups.’ It explicitly rejected democracy and 
dialogue in favor of violence and terror. This new organization ruled out continued 
cooperation with the Polish authorities within the framework of the Second Polish 
Republic, the destruction of which it actively sought. News about the utterly brutal 
collectivization of agriculture in the USSR, causing untold suffering and the death 
of millions, not least in the Ukrainian SSR, further radicalized anti-Soviet attitudes 
in Western Ukraine.” 

By the late 1930s and early 40s, the OUN had developed a political culture which 
was explicitly anti-democratic, totalitarian, and where anti-Semitism played an 
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important and growing role.’ The OUN operated in several countries, and was 
not a monolithic organization. The émigré Provid, or leadership under Evhen 
Konovalets’ (1891-1938) consisted largely of World War I veterans who represented 
a more conservative line. Against them stood the more radical regional leadership 
in East Galicia, led by younger firebrands who wanted to go further, launching 
an aggressive campaign of political violence against real and perceived enemies, 
assassinating several prominent Polish politicians.” 

There is some discussion today as to whether the OUN ideology should be 
regarded as fascist or, as Lviv political scientist Oleksandr Zaitsev (b. 1964) argues, 
is best described as “Ustashism’™ Like the Ustasha, the OUN sought to establish 
Ukrainian statehood and national palingesis through a ‘revolutionary war of 
national liberation, or, as they referred to it, a ‘Ukrainian national revolution’ 
The Ustasha, along with Italy and Nazi Germany came to play an important role 
as a source of inspiration and as a political ally of the OUN.” In the early 1930s the 
2 organizations trained their terrorists together at a joint training camp in Fascist 
Italy.” 

Following the assassination of Konovalets’ by a Soviet agent in 1938, the OUN 
split as the bulk of the Galician cadres broke off and formed more radical orga- 
nization, known as OUN(b), after its leader Stepan Bandera (1909-1959). Like 
the Ustasha in 1940-1941, the OUN(b) was strongly oriented towards Nazi Ger- 
many and the Axis powers. The strategy of both OUN wings was to cooperate 
with Nazi Germany as a subordinate partner, akin to Slovakia and Croatia. The 
Ustasha declaration of Croatian statehood on 10 April 1941, in particular, came to 
serve as a model for the OUN to emulate."* Shortly after the launching of Operation 
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Barbarossa the OUN(b), through Bandera’s deputy, Iaroslav Stets’ko (1912-1986), 
proclaimed the ‘renewal’ of Ukrainian statehood in Lviv on June 30, 1941. How- 
ever, the Nazi leadership, planning to use Ukraine as an area to be enslaved and 
exploited, rejected Stets’ko’s insistent proposals of cooperation, and instead im- 
prisoned the top OUN(b) leaders, including Stets’ko and Bandera, for much of 
the war. Subsequently, the number three person in the hierarchy of the OUN(b), 
Mykola Lebed (1909 or 1910-1998), came to serve as its acting leader from August 
1941 until May 1943. It would be wrong to reduce the OUN(b) to mere collaborators 
with the Axis powers; the movement had its own, ambitious agenda, which only 
partially overlapped with that of Nazi Germany. The OUN(b) was instrumental 
in organizing the wave of pogroms which swept Western Ukraine following the 
German invasion in 1941, and which claimed the lives of thousands of people.” 
Under Lebed’s leadership the OUN(b) infiltrated the German auxiliary police in 
Ukraine and Belarus. Not only Lebed himself, but also many other OUN(b) leaders, 
such as the future UPA commander Roman Shukhevych (1907-1950), received 
military training from the Abwehr, the German military intelligence service.” In 
1942-1943 both wings of the OUN infiltrated the local police forces in Ukraine and 
Belarus. A recent study of sixty-nine UPA top commanders shows that at least 72 
percent had a background as collaborators with Nazi Germany and its Axis part- 
ners.” This collaboration offered an opportunity to get military experience, but 
often also meant a direct involvement in the implementation of the Holocaust. 
The OUN’s attitude to the ‘Jewish question’ partly overlapped with that of the 
Nazis, as it sought the removal of Jews, Poles, and other minorities as a matter 
of policy. Up to 98.5 percent of Volhynian Jewry was destroyed in the Holocaust, 
making it the single deadliest area for Jews in wartime Europe.” In the spring of 
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1943, the OUN(b) and the UPA launched an all-out assault on the Polish minority 
in Volhynia, which in 1944 was extended into Eastern Galicia. According to the 
most detailed studies to date, over the next year and a half the OUN(b) and UPA 
killed an estimated 91,200 ethnically Polish civilians and thousands of Jews.” After 
Stalingrad, it became clear that the Axis powers would lose the war. In August, 
1943, the OUN(b) adopted a new program which paid lip service to democracy 
and pluralism in order to facilitate cooperation with their intended new allies, the 
Western powers. Explicit fascist characteristics, such as its open totalitarianism, 
the raised arm salute, and the open racism was curtailed, ironically as the anti- 
Polish action was expanded into Eastern Galicia. As the war drew to a close, in 
1944 the OUN(b) sent Lebed to Germany, and from there onward to Italy, to estab- 
lish contacts with the Western allies, the US in particular. Lebed and his circle came 
to lead the so-called Foreign Representation of the Ukrainian Supreme Liberation 
Council, (Zakordonne Predstavnytsvo Ukrains’koi Holovnoi Vyzvol’noi Rady), ZP 
UHVR, from the late 1940s funded by the CIA. Released from internment in Sep- 
tember 1944, Bandera and Stets’ko refused to accept the 1943 ideological revisions, 
but re-affirmed their commitment to the totalitarian interwar practices, unwa- 
vering in their desire to establish an authoritarian, one-party Ukrainian state by 
means of terror and political violence. Following the return of the Soviets in 1944, 
the OUN(b) and UPA conducted a long and tenacious insurgency. From 1947, in 
particular, as the insurgents’ situation was becoming desperate, they increasingly 
targeted the local civilian Ukrainian population, seeking to intimidate them from 
joining the collective farms or cooperating with the Soviet authorities, killing over 
30,000 people.” The Soviets responded with an utterly brutal counterinsurgency 
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campaign, in which over 100,000 people were killed.” The victims of UPA and 
Soviet counterinsurgency violence were roughly in the same range. Most were 
civilians. These traumatic experiences could not be openly discussed, neither in 
communist Poland, nor in Soviet Ukraine, 


Ukrainian Long-Distance Nationalism and the Cold War 


At the time of the capitulation there were about 8 million displaced persons in Ger- 
many, In 1945, 3 million Soviet citizens were repatriated from occupied Germany.” 
The situation was different for those Ukrainians who, prior to 1939 had been Po- 
lish citizens. After 1945, 220,000-250,000 Ukrainians remained in Western Europe, 
the most of whom were so-called Displaced Persons, DPs.* This group was very 
much politically active, with the Banderites, referring to themselves as the Foreign 
Section of the OUN (Zakordonnyi Chastyny OUN), constituting by far the largest 
political group.” The CIA estimated that no less than 75-80 percent of the Western 
Ukrainian immigrants supported the OUN(b).* In 1948 Bandera split the OUN for 
a second time, as his faction expelled the faction of ‘revisionists’ adhering to the 
1943 line.*! Bandera’s OUN(b), with its totalitarian ideology soon proved unaccept- 
able as a partner to the US; it continued to rely on terrorism, kidnappings, murder, 
break-ins and slander as political methods, financing their activities through the 
black market in the DP camps and through the counterfeiting of US banknotes.* 
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University of Alberta, 1992), 115. 
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PLANS,%201970-78)_0017.pdf (retrieved on February 14,2017). 
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By the early 1950s both the US and British intelligence services concluded that 
cooperation with this organization was futile. Through a front organization, the 
Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations, or ABN, led by Stets’ko and sponsored mainly by 
Francisco Franco’s Spain and Chiang Kai-shek’s Taiwan, the OUN(b) instead came 
to work closely with other eastern European ultra-nationalist groups, such as the 
Croatian Ustasha, the Romanian Iron Guard, and former government officials of 
Nazi Germany and Tiso’s Slovakia.” 

The group from which Bandera’s fraction had initially split in 1940 became known 
as the OUN(m), after its leader Andrii Mel’nyk (1890-1964), constituted the second 
largest Ukrainian émigré political party. Its influence was, however, limited, and after 
1944 it was all but disconnected from the homeland. Mel’nyk had openly endorsed 
the Nazi Weltanschauung in 1939, remained loyal to Nazi Germany throughout the 
war, but from 1947 this more conservative group slowly and cautiously departed from 
interwar fascism.* By the 1960s, the CIA described the OUN(m) as ‘strongly rightist 
in view, although not as totalitarian or terrorist’** The Melnykites aligned themselves 
with the similarly authoritarian Hetmanites, the Ukrainian royalists loyal to the family 
of Pavlo Skoropads’kyi (1873-1945), but also with the Ukrainian People’s Republic in 
Exile, the Hetmanites’ erstwhile opponents. As the Melnykites’ connections with the 
Ukrainian SSR were minimal, western intelligence services took little interest in the 
group. A third group, aspiring to represent the OUN tradition, Mykola Lebed’s ZP 
UHVR, and its affiliated Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists abroad, or OUN(2), 
constituted a small circle of about 100 members, totally dependent on the CIA and 
CIC for their activities.** 


Post-Stalingrad Memory Production 


The OUN began working on its image and legacy immediately after the battle of Sta- 
lingrad. In October 1943 it ordered the production of forged documents to the effect 
that the Germans should have offered the OUN(b) a role in the 1941 pogroms, but that 
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the Banderites recognized this as German provocation and declined to join.” Their 
cruder falsifications included a biography of a fictitious Jewess, Stella Krentsbakh (or 
Kreutzbach), who supposedly survived the Holocaust ‘thanks to God and the UPA; 
and the false assertion that the UPA killed the leader of the SA, Obergruppenfiihrer 
Viktor Lutze (1890-1943) in Volhynia in May, 1943. In reality Lutze died in a car 
accident in Potsdam, and the clashes between UPA and the Germans were very lim- 
ited as the OUN(b) leadership in 1942-1943 opposed taking up arms against them.” 

Among the Displaced Persons, the number of former collaborators with Nazi 
Germany was considerably higher than among those who remained behind 
in Soviet Ukraine. Through front organizations such as the League of Political 
prisoners (Liga Ukrains’kykh Politychnykh V iazniv, LUPV) in the Western occupa- 
tion zones of Germany, the OUN(b) initiated legal processes immediately after the 
end of the war in order to establish the image of Ukrainian Nationalists as victims 
of the Nazis.*° At the same time, Ukrainians who had fought with the Germans were 
respected and had good standing in the DP camps, whereas anyone who criticized 
collaboration with the Germans, in the words of University of Hamburg histo- 
rian Jan-Hinnerk Antons (b. 1980), ‘moved beyond the anti-communist, nationalist 
consensus and ran the danger of being accused of being a Nestbeschmutzer, mar- 
ginalized as a friend of the Soviet Union, and possibly punished.**As to the details 
of the collaboration, the topic became taboo almost immediately after the end of 
the war. According to Antons, ‘In the DP camps, Ukrainian collaboration with 
the German occupants was thematized only as an exception, and then from the 
perspective of denying that it had occurred’ In this regard, Antons argues, “The 
fiction of a Ukrainian liberation struggle against the German occupation 1941- 
1945 comes across as an attempt to place themselves on the side of the victors of 
the World War. In reality the Ukrainian nationalists, whose main enemy was the 
Soviet Union, lost the war, and saw their ideology disavowed’* 
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Historic myths were important for the legitimization of the ZCh OUN (b) and 
the ZP UHVR/OUN(z) master narratives alike. Despite the political disagreements 
between the 2 rival nationalist organizations, they jointly promoted a historical 
narrative according to which the ‘UPA fought Hitler and Stalin; tirelessly repeated 
by its veterans and the pro-nationalist diaspora historians of the DP genera- 
tion.** Political realities were reflected more accurately in practical organizational 
arrangements than they were in the diaspora’s history writing. Despite the UPA 
veterans’ insistence on their uncompromising opposition to the Nazi Germany, 
they operated joint veterans’ associations with the Ukrainian Waffen-SS veterans.” 

In order to consolidate their mythical narrations, émigré groups such as the 
nationalist scouting organization Plast and the Banderite youth organization 
SUM (Spil’ka ukrains’koi molody, the Ukrainian Youth Association) regularly 
organized various activities on anniversaries of key dates in the heroic struggle 
of Ukrainian nationalists. These included essay writing competitions, recurrent 
rituals, ‘re-enactments, plays, speaking choirs, songs, theatre plays and other 
activities. The post-war immigrants, many of whom had followed the German 
army out as the Red Army returned, came to set the tone in the émigré com- 
munity. By the 1960s, their myths of the exploits of the ‘national liberation 
movement’ became hegemonic, a corner stone in the identity of the Ukrainian 
diaspora.*’ This generation and their offspring came to have a disproportionate 
influence on the development of Ukrainian studies, when it took more formal 
shape in the early 1970s. 

Over the following decades the veneration of the UPA came to be embraced 
across the political spectrum, from the neo-fascist far right to anti-Soviet Trots- 
kyite and Maoist groups on the far left. These heterogeneous groups projected 
their various hopes and aspirations onto this movement; the Banderites promoted 
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Ill. 1: SUM children dressed in folk costume, made to pose in front of portrait of 
Shukhevych, Faceboom gallery of the Ukrainian Community in Wolverhampton, UK 
(c. 1960), posted on October 27, 2012. Source: https://www.facebook.com/photo.php?f 
bid=548019411890580&set=a.545107082181813.143160.540661165959738&type=1&thea 
ter (retrieved on November 12, 2013). 


the cult of the OUN and UPA to strengthen their own role in the community, the 
radical left saw, in these ‘national liberation forces’ something akin to a Ukrainian 
version of the FNL or Mau Mau. Few, if any, serious attempts at critical inquiry into 
these organizations were undertaken; instead, they became the object of romantic 
legends, memorialized in monuments, literature, poetry, and music. 


CIA and ZP/UHVR - 


Ukrainian nationalism interested the intelligence agencies of several Western 
powers, which regarded it as a strategic asset which could be exploited against 
their Cold War adversaries.” Of the three groups claiming pedigree of Konovalets’ 
OUN, the group around Mykola Lebed and Anatol’ Kamins’kyi (b. 1925) became 
the CIA’s preferred partners, and from 1949 until his retirement in 1975, Lebed led 
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one of the most successful, and long-lasting covert action programs targeting a 
Soviet nationality. 

Set up in 1952, the Prolog Research and Publishing Corporation, Inc., was ‘es- 
tablished to conduct the clandestine activities of the ZP/UHVR, as ‘the vehicle 
for CIA’s operations directed at the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic and forty 
million Ukrainians.*! Operating until 1991, Prolog was a cover for the covert ac- 
tion program AERODYNAMIC, (later known as ORDYNAMIC, PDDYNAMIC and 
QRPLUMB™”), which aimed at weakening the Soviet Union through the stimulation 
of Ukrainian nationalism.* Through AERODYNAMIC, the CIA appointed Mykola 
Lebed to a position of authority from which he could promote the veneration of 
the OUN and UPA, through journals, newspapers, and radio broadcasting. One 
of the most ambitious of these projects was the Litopys UPA, (The Chronicle of the 
UPA), a massive, CLA-funded, quasi-academic, multi-volume history of the UPA. 
The project, launched in the mid-1970s, ran for several decades, with Lebed himself 
serving on its editorial board until his death in 1998. Despite a highly problematic 
background as a convicted murderer, collaborator with Nazi Germany, and acting 
leader of the OUN(b) at a time when the organization seriously escalated its polit- 
ical violence against opponents and perceived enemies, the CIA sheltered Lebed 
until the end of his long life. The Agency defended his reputation, protected him 
from inquiries from members of the US Congress, and, it appears, from investiga- 
tion by the Office of Special Investigations (OSI) within the Department of Justice.* 
The legacy of the Prolog group is complex; from 1961, Lebed’s circle of erstwhile 
totalitarians published the CLA-sponsored journal Suchasnist; which became the 
leading intellectual journal in the Ukrainian diaspora, giving voice to dissidents 
muzzled in the Ukrainian SSR, representing a wide range of opinions, and carrying 
sophisticated articles by historians such as Ivan Lysiak-Rudnytsky (1919-1984) 
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and others. Suchasnist’ combination of open discussion and critical analysis of 
history, literature and currents events with an uncritical promotion of the legacy of 
the OUN and UPA has complicated the disentangling of fact from fiction in regards 
to the Ukrainian recent past.*” 

If CIA funding fueled the intellectual rejuvenation of Ukrainian émigré nation- 
alism in the US, north of the border Ukrainian nationalists received Canadian gov- 
ernment funding from agencies established to promote official multiculturalism. 
In the 1970s and 1980s Canadian tax payers funded community hails, publishing 
houses and schools dedicated to, and named after Roman Shukhevych and other 
Ukrainian Nationalists and paid for the erection of memorials to the UPA and 
Ukrainian veterans of the Waffen-SS division Galizien.* 


Holodomor 


The bulk of the politically active, post-war Ukrainian émigrés which arrived in 
North America in the late 1940s originated from Western Ukraine. Many had per- 
sonal experiences of Stalinist atrocities during the 1939-1941 occupation, had 
witnessed the Holocaust or the UPA massacres in Volhynia and East Galicia. As 
former Polish citizens they did not have personal memories of the 1932-1933 
famine in Soviet Ukraine. An atrocity of enormous proportions and profound, 
long-lasting impact on Soviet society, this man-made famine, caused by the Soviet 
authorities’ forced collectivization of agriculture, resulted in 2.6 to 3.6 million 
excess deaths in the Ukrainian SSR alone.*? Famine struck other parts of the Soviet 
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Union as well. In the Kazakh ASSR over a quarter of the population, 1.5 million 
people — 1.3 million of which ethnic Kazakhs - perished. Northern Caucasus, the 
Kuban, the Volga region, the Southern Urals and Western Siberia were devastated, 
making the famine, arguably, Stalin’s greatest crime against his own people. 

Not only did the Soviet Ukrainian authorities refuse scholars archival access 
to research the 1932-1933 famine, but engaged — well into the Gorbachev era — in 
official denial, distortion, and cover-up. The estimates of the pre-archival studies 
were thus imprecise. In his 1986 book The Harvest of Sorrow Robert Conquest 
(1917-2015) estimated the famine deaths to five million in the Ukrainian SSR in 
1932-1933," cautiously adding that ‘if we cannot be more exact, it is because the 
Soviet regime will not let us’® The inaccessibility of archival materials combined 
with ideological confrontations of the Cold War would contribute to making also 
this discourse highly ideological. 

In sharp contrast to its amnesia in regards to the Holocaust, the memory culture 
of the heavily Galician-dominated Ukrainian émigrés, in particular from the 1980s 
onwards, would come to be centered on the 1932-1933 famine. The émigrés, who from 
around 1980 started to refer to themselves as a diaspora, arranged demonstrations, 
read-ins, commemorative events, something which did much to help raise aware- 
ness of the famine. The campaign to have the famine recognized as genocide peaked 
in 1983, at the time of the fiftieth anniversary of this atrocity. Recollections of the 
famine not only provided the post-war émigrés a sense of legitimacy, but served as 
a rallying cry for a community struggling with assimilation and declining interest in 
émigré politics among the second generation of Ukrainian immigrants.” 

Diaspora activists used a number of terms, such as ‘the Ukrainian Holocaust, 
‘the Ukrainian Genocide, and others before, from the mid-1980s onwards, the 
choice fell upon the term Holodomor.™ The choice of this name, starting with 


katastrofa v Ukraini v naslidok Holodomoru 1932-1933 rokiv: skladovi, mashtaby, 
naslidky (Kiev: In-t demohrafii ta sotsial’nykh doslidzhen’ im. M. V. V. Prukhy NAN 
Ukrainy, 2008). 

60 On the Kazakh famine, see Sarah Isabel Cameron, “The Hungry Steppe: Soviet Ka- 
zakhstan and the Kazakh Famine 1921-1934? (doctoral dissertation, Yale University, 
2010). On the famine in the Soviet Union generally, see Robert W. Davies and Ste- 
phen G. Wheatcroft, The Years of Hunger: Soviet Agriculture, 1931-1933 (New York, 
NY: Palgrave Macmillan, 2004). 

61 Robert Conquest, The Harvest of Sorrow: Soviet Collectivization and the Terror-Famine 
(Edmonton, AB: University of Alberta Press, 1987), 306. 

62 Ibid.,307. 

63 Dietsch, Making Sense of Suffering, 134. 

64 For a discussion of the origin of the term, see John-Paul Himka, “Encumbered 
Memory: The Ukrainian Famine of 1932-33, Kritika: Explorations in Russian and Eur- 
asian History 14, 2 (2013): 420-1; Dietsch, Making Sense of Suffering, 205; Rossolinski- 
Liebe, “Erinnerungsliicke Holocaust,’ 419-21. On the memory politics of the 
1932-33 famine, see Heorhii Kasi’anov, Danse macabre: Holod 1932-1933 u politytsi 
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‘Holo-’ soon after the establishment of the OSI in tasked with search for al- 
leged Holocaust perpetrators in the United States, cannot be divorced from 
this political context. As John-Paul Himka (b. 1949) has noted, ‘[t]he term is 
used primarily by those who consider the famine of 1932-1933 in Ukraine to 
be genocide’® 

Himka argues that the Ukrainian diaspora in North America 


‘has its particular motive to position itself as victim: to refute perpetrator status. It 
tries to create an image of Ukrainians as a people to whom evil things were done, not 
the doer of evil. More to the point, it attempts to fashion a tale of victimization even 
larger than the Holocaust, the central event of World War II around which accusations 
against them have been formulated’ 


To a considerable degree, the campaign to recognize the 1932-1933 famine as geno- 
cide has gone hand in hand with the diaspora’s memory culture to venerate the 
OUN, the UPA, and, albeit to a lesser extent, the Ukrainian 14. Waffen-Grenadier- 
Division der SS, better known as the Waffen-SS division Galizien.” 

The Holodomor discourse places a heavy emphasis put on ethnicity. A recent 
reader on the subject, compiled by Bohdan Klid and Alexander J. Motyl and 
published by the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, defines Holodomor as 
‘the murder by hunger of millions in the 1932-1933 famine in Soviet Ukraine and 
the Kuban region of the North Caucasus, where Ukrainians formed a large per- 
centage of the population.’ This was genocide, the editors argue, since the victims 
were murdered ‘not because they were peasants and elites but because they were 
distinctly Ukrainian peasants and Ukrainian elites’® Klid and Motyl summon the 
Holodomor argument in the following way: ‘[W]e believe that the question of num- 
bers — whether three million, six million, or more — is irrelevant to and a distrac- 
tion from the far more important issue ,..the genocidal nature of Stalin’s assault 
of Ukrainian peasants.” Thus, more than just a term to describe the 1932-1933 


masovii svidomosti ta istoriohrafii (1980-ti — pochatok 2000-kh), (Kiev: Informatsiino- _ 
analitychna ahentsiia “Nash chas,” 2010). 

65 Himka, “Encumbered Memory, 421. 

66 Idem, “A Central European Diaspora; 25. A similar interpretation is offered by 
Dietsch, Making Sense of Suffering, 134-5. 

67 On the unit, and the culture of memory surrounding Waffen-SS Galizien, see, for 
instance, David R. Marples, “Beyond the Pale?: Conceptions and Reflections in Con- 
temporary Ukraine about the Division Galizien,” journal of Ukrainian Studies, 33-34 
(2008-2009): 337—49. 

68 Bohdan Klid and Alexander J. Motyl “Introduction; in idem, (eds.) The Holodomor 
Reader: A Sourcebook on the Famine of 1932-1933 in Ukraine (Edmonton, AB: Cana- 
dian Institute of Ukrainian Studies Press, 2012), xxix. 

69 Ibid., xliv. 
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Ill. 2: The Winnipeg Free Press Archives October 9, 1983. Placard-carrying marchers 
walk down Memorial Boulevard, Winnipeg, Manitoba toward legislature for 
ceremony. About 6,000 Ukrainian-Canadians gathered around a black-cloaked coffin 
outside the legislative building Sunday to mark the 50th anniversary of the famine. 
The uniformed men in caps in the foreground are veterans of the Waffen-SS Galizien. 
Source: http://www.winnipegfreepress.com/multimedia/pov/WinnipegsUkrainianheri 
tage-160063855.html, (retrieved on October 27,2013). 


famine, the Holodomor discourse constitutes a particular interpretive and political 
framework, conceptualizing this event as a targeting a specific ethnic group, the 
Ukrainians.” 


71 The historiography remains divided and - in sharp contrast to the near-consensus 
view of the Ukrainian diaspora — the most authoritative studies have been written 
by scholars who do not accept the genocide theory. David Marples includes, in this 
group Robert W. Davies, Michael Ellman, Moshe Lewin, Mark B. Tauger, Lynne Viola, 
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Klid and Motyl’s assertion that the numbers are irrelevant is certainly not one 
shared by the organized Ukrainian diaspora. On the contrary, recurrent campaigns, 
such as those by the Ukrainian Canadian Congress, to have the Holodomor rec- 
ognized as genocide have been centered on figures, often presented in a highly 
competitive manner, as ‘the largest genocide?” A preferred number, cited by UCC 
campaigners, and found on public memorials erected by that organization is ‘over 
seven million victims’” Inflated numbers are not limited to the political campaigns 
of an ethnic lobby. They have been taken up by politicians, seeking to woo com- 
munity votes. For instance, in 2010, Canadian Prime Minister Stephen Harper 
(b. 1959) asserted over ten million famine deaths in Ukraine in 1932-1933." The 
UCC’s political aim to have the 1932-1933 famine recognized as the genocide of 
the Ukrainian people has collided with its often stated ambition of educating the 
public about this atrocity. 


Re-Exported Memory 


The pursuit of new ‘national’ myths for their newly independent states prompted 
many former Soviet republics to dig deep into the past. Whereas post-Soviet Mol- 
dova and Uzbekistan designated medieval rulers like $tefan cel Mare (1457-1504) 
and Timur Lenk, (1370-1405) national heroes, post-Soviet Ukraine, unlike many 
other former Soviet republics, did not have to invent new myths from scratch. The 
new state could fall back upon an established historical canon, developed by the 
diaspora during the Cold War. 

If the number of diaspora Ukrainians who returned permanently to Ukraine to 
take up citizenship is rather small, it includes a number of significant figures who 
have had a disproportionate impact on the shaping of collective memory, particu- 
larly in Western Ukraine. Notable returnees include Slava Stets’ko (born Hanna- 
Evheniia Muzyka; 1920-2003), Iaroslav Stets’ko’s widow and successor as OUN(b) 
and ABN leader, who acquired Ukrainian citizenship and became a deputy of the 
Verkhovna Rada. Stets’ko’s aide and right hand man, the OUN(b) activist Roman 


Stephen G. Wheatcroft, “and perhaps Robert Conquest, who seems ambivalent on 
the question.” David R. Marples, Heroes and Villains: Creating National History in 
Contemporary Ukraine (Budapest: CEU Press, 2007), 304 and 313(n1). 
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Ill. 3: The annual commemoration of the Ukrainian famine of 1932-33 in Edmonton, 
Alberta, November 2012. Jars Balan, currently the director of the Canadian Institute of 
Ukrainian Studies, flanked by a veteran of the Ukrainian Waffen-SS division Galizien, 
and a SUM representative with the red-and-black 1941 OUN(b) flag. “Holodomor 
Memorial service and Commemoration at Edmonton City Hall (November 24, 2012): 
The Facebook page of the CIUS. Source: https://www.facebook.com/canadian. institute. 
of.ukrainian.studies/photos/ms.c.eJwzNTYxtj]QzMbKONDI2MjPRM4XwjY2NTM1ML¢3 
hfli8MQDnegmil.bps.a.534396413256599.134981.500152653347642/534396439923263/?ty 
pe=1&theater (retrieved on February 3, 2015). 


Zvarych (b. 1953) similarly took up residency in Ukraine and served briefly as min- 
ister of justice under Yushchenko. The influence of Ukrainian first lady Kateryna 
Yushchenko, born Chumachenko (b. 1961), formerly of Chicago, on her husband’s 
memory politics should probably also not be underestimated. 

Viktor Yushchenko (b. 1954), the third president of Ukraine (2005-2010) pro- 
moted a historical narrative very close to that of the diaspora mainstream; the 
Holodomor-famine as a deliberate act of genocide perpetrated against the Ukrai- 
nian nation by ‘Moscow, combined with the celebration of OUN and UPA as ‘unde- 
feated’ ‘heroes’ of ‘the national liberation movement. All historical narratives 
require the choosing of events to be emphasized. Of the components in the new 
memory policies, the Holodomor discourse may be the element to which the pop- 
ulation has responded most positively.” The fact that this famine affected not only 


75 Ina opinion poll of November, 2013, 66 percent of the respondents answered that they 
regarded the Holodomor as a genocide. “Dvi tretyny meshkantsiv krainy vvazhaiut’ 
Holodomor henotsydom ukrains’koho narodu - opytuvannia” Korrespondent, 
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ll. 4: Kateryna Chumachenko, Jeane Kirkpatrick, and Jaroslav Stets’ko, at the 40" 
anniversary of the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations (ABN), Washington, July 18, 1983. 
Source: ABN Correspondence, 34, 5/6 (1983): 12. 


the Ukrainian SSR, but also other areas of the Soviet Union, such as the Caucasus 
and the Kazakh ASSR, is seldom mentioned in Ukrainian textbooks. If they are, 
Johan Dietsch notes, they are ‘described as relatively small compared to the war 
waged by Molotov in Ukraine.* 

Under Yushchenko, a historical narration, which John-Paul Himka refers to 
as the ‘OUN-UPA-Holodomor'’ identity, was elevated to state ideology and prop- 
agated through government agencies. Initially this task was carried out by the 
administration of the archives of the Ukrainian Security Services (Sluzhba Bezpeky 


November 11, 2013. The number appears to have increased since then. By compar- 
ison, 35 percent of Ukrainians showed a positive attitude to the historical figure 
of Stepan Bandera, wheareas 46 percent were negative, according to a November, 
2016, poll. “Attitude toward certain historical figures and de-communization pro- 
cess in Ukraine,” Sotsiolohichna hrupa Reitinh (posted on November 17, 2016), 
http://ratinggroup.ua/en/research/ukraine/otnoshenie_k_otdelnym_istoricheskim_ 
lichnostyam_i_processu_dekommunizacii_v_ukraine.html (retrieved on September 
11,2017). 

76 Johan Dietsch, “Holodomor and the Ukrainian Identity of Suffering: The 1932-1933 
Ukrainian Famine in Historical Culture” Canadian-American Slavic Studies 37, 3 
(2003): 37. 
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Ukrainy, SBU). In 2006, the Ukrainian Institute of National Memory (Ukrains’kyi 
Instytut Natsional’noi Pam‘iati - UINP) was established for the explicit purpose 
of instrumentalizing history.” Often, political expediency has trumped historical 
accuracy. In 2009, for instance, the SBU presented a ‘precise’ list of the number of 
‘Holodomor-Genocide’ victims in the Ukrainian SSR, 10,063,000 people, 91.2 per- 
cent of which, it asserted, were ethnic Ukrainians. The Ukrainian security services 
arrived at this number by adding 6,122,000 ‘unborn’ people to the highest scholarly 
estimates of famine deaths in the Ukrainian SSR.* The Ukrainian government’s 
ethnicization of the famine victims as Ukrainians was accompanied by that of its 
perpetrators as ethnic others. In July, 2008, the SBU released a list of 19 people, 
‘who provided the organizational-legal basis for conducting the Holodomor- 
Genocide policy and repressions in Ukraine’ Eight of the perpetrators were of 
Jewish nationality, a both random and deliberate choice of names, the ethnicity 
reinforced by accompanying Slavic-sounding names with their ‘real’ Ashkenazi 
names in parenthesis.” 

A number of the post-war OUN forgeries were re-’discovered’ by Yushchenko’s 
legitimizing historians, presented as true to the facts and widely circulated by gov- 
ernment channels, including Ukrainian diplomatic missions in Western countries. 
The efforts to unite the citizenry around this narration of the Ukrainian nation as 
a community of victims and heroes can only be regarded as partially successful. 
Yushchenko’s designation of Shukhevych and Bandera as official national heroes 
was enthusiastically endorsed by the diaspora, but was accepted only by a minority 
of Ukrainians and limited largely to Western Ukraine.® In Canada, it emboldened 
the Ukrainian Canadian Congress to request ‘the Government of Canada to make 
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changes to Canada’s War Veterans Allowance Act by expanding eligibility to 
include designated resistance groups such as OUN-UPA’® 

In Ukraine, the rehabilitation of the OUN and UPA triggered infected, polar- 
izing debates, which helped Viktor Yanukovych and his Party of Regions mobi- 
lize their electorate in the east and south of the country. Internationally, it led to 
protests from Poland and the European Union.” The campaign to have the 1932- 
1933 famine accepted as Holodomor and genocide has been more successful. In 
2015, the new director of the UINP, Volodymyr V’iatrovych (b. 1977), could point 
at polls which now showed that 80 percent of Ukrainians accept the government's 
claims of the 1932-1933 famine constituted a genocide of the Ukrainian people. 
V’iatrovych asserted that “This testifies to how many Ukrainians know their his- 
tory and that the thesis that Ukrainians are divided by their past is baseless. 
Whereas the claim that the Holodomor discourse reflects historical knowledge is 
spurious, these numbers reflect the significant political potential of the Holodomor 
discourse. 


More Research or More Ukrainian Nationalism? 


A young, still unconsolidated state, heterogeneous in language, history, and reli- 
gion, post-Soviet Ukraine remains a polarized society, or ‘cleft country, which has 
long been struggling with significant internal problems of corruption, inefficiency 
and misrule. In the winter of 2013-2014, political tensions boiled over and brought 
the country to the brink of civil war. Viktor Yanukovych’s (president 2010-2014) 
decision not to sign an association agreement with the European Union triggered 
mass protests against his deeply corrupt government moving in the direction of 
political authoritarianism. Following the ousting of a criminal - but democrati- 
cally elected - government in February 2014, Russia invaded and annexed parts of 
the country, justifying the aggression with claims of a “fascist coup’ in Kiev, from 


least due to massive government efforts to promote their legacy By 2017, 49 percent 
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Reitinh, October 5, 2017, http://ratinggroup.ua/en/research/ukraine/ko_dnyu_ 
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which Ukrainian citizens allegedly needed to be protected. Russian propaganda 
crudely instrumentalized the prominent role of far right groups in the protests, and 
the inclusion of the ultra-nationalist party VO Svoboda in the new government. It 
exploited the frequent use of OUN symbols, imagery, and slogans in the protests, 
and allegations of fascism became a Leitmotif of the propaganda it used to justify 
the invasion and occupation of Ukrainian territory.” 

A multitude of claims and counterclaims have been made regarding the legacy 
of Ukrainian nationalism, and, in particular, the OUN. Giant, Soviet-style bronze 
monuments to Bandera are erected as those to Lenin are torn down; Bandera and 
Stets’*ko are presented as antidotes to Soviet authoritarianism while significant 
similarities are ignored. The undigested, and often unexamined recent history is 
used as political currency for both sides in the conflict, for various, and divergent 
aims. Instrumentalization thrives in the absence of solid scholarship, and there is 
reason to assume that, in the absence of qualitative, academic studies of these is- 
sues, they will continue to be used as political currency, primarily, as recent years 
have shown, by authoritarian political groups and interests. 

The failure to integrate the current research on the OUN has allowed a gulf to 
open between the emerging scholarship and mythical representations. Paradoxically, 
expressions of civic activism in favor of transparency, political accountability, and 
aspirations for European integration have been accompanied by torchlight parades, 
Bandera portraits, and the rehabilitation of the 1941 Red-Black Blut-und-Boden flag 
of the OUN(b). In August 2014, President Petro Poroshenko (b.1965) issued a ban on 
‘totalitarian political symbolism’ while his Institute of National Memory re-introduced 
the red-and-black symbolism to be used in official capacities. The president himself 
regularly addresses his citizens with the OUN(b) salute Slava Ukraini!/Heroiam slavaf 
and a law proposal that would make it the official salute of the Ukrainian armed 
forces in currently in the making.” At the ceremony for the commemoration of the 
Babyn Iar massacre, the Ukrainian president saluted the OUN, with the inference that 
the organization somehow shared the plight of the Jewish victims, despite the fact 
that current research showing that OUN militia members took an active part in the 
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Tl. 5: “1939-1945. Never again’ The red poppy worn in Commonwealth countries 

for Remembrance Day to commemorate the WW I dead. In 2014, a stylized version 

of the red poppy was introduced by the reorganized Ukzainian Institute of National 
Memory, according to its director Volodymyr V’iatrovych, to emphasize the Ukrainian 
place in European memory, but also the ethnic Ukrainian dimension of victory. Red 
and Black are the colors of the 1941 OUN(b) banner. Source: http://euromaidanpress. 
com/2014/05/11/for-first-time-ever-ukraine-remembers-those-killed-in-world-war-ii- 
under-the-european-symbol]-of-the-red-poppy-on-may-8-2014/#!prettyPhoto 


perpetration of that massacre. Two weeks later Poroshenko introduced the fictional 
date of the supposed foundation of the UPA (October 14, 1942) as an official holiday, 
the “Day of the Defenders of the Fatherland’® In January, 2015, the Ukrainian min- 
istry of education, led by Serhii Kvit (b. 1965), a veteran of the Congress of Ukrainian 
Nationalists (KUN), announced the introduction of a program of ‘national-patriotic 
education of children and youth; drilling the young in 


‘the study of the Ukrainian traditions of statehood: Kievan Rus’, the Lithuanian- 
Rus’ian state, the Cossack state, the Hetmanate, the Ukrainian People’s Republic, the 
Western Ukrainian People’s Republic; familiarize [the young] with the history of the 


88 Right after the commemorative ceremony Poroshenko communicated on Twitter: “I 
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tary and auxiliary police formations taking part in the Babyn Iar massacre, see Karel 
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Jewish, Soviet, Russian, and Ukrainian Records,” in The Shoah in Ukraine: History, 
Testimony, Memorialization (Bloomington, IN and Indianapolis, IN: Indiana Univer- 
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Brandon and Wendy Lower, 303. 
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struggle of the Ukrainian people for an independent state, particularly in the twen- 
tieth and twenty-first centuries, through an emphasis on the OUN, the UPA, and the 
dissident movement, 


The declared purpose of the program is 


‘to shape the citizens spiritual values: patriotic sentiments, national consciousness, 


love of the Ukrainian people, the Ukrainian State, the native soil, family, pride in its 
heroic past and present, and the honoring of national memory: 


By ‘resurrecting the national memory’ the ministry would 


‘stave off, the mass media’s propagation of the cult of violence, cruelty and soulless- 
ness, the dissemination of pornography and other materials which weaken the nation’s 
human and spiritual values and undermine the sovereignty of the Ukrainian State? 


In their place, it would ‘produce movie- and video films, and support the publica- 
tion of popular scientific, scientific, and artistic literature of a national-patriotic 
nature, through which the ministry would ‘create a normative-patriotic basis 
for ...safeguarding the enactment of national-patriotic education of children and 
youth. This, the government expected, would 


‘secure, among the young generation, the development of a national-patriotic con- 
sciousness, a feeling of faith, love of the Fatherland, dedication to its general wel- 
fare, the safeguarding and honoring of national memory, the renewal of the historical 
memory of the tradition of Ukrainian statehood and the achievements of the national 
liberation movement, and to generate interest among the young to serve in the Armed 
forces of Ukraine’ 


In this endeavor, the ministry wanted to ‘underwrite the contacts of the Ukrainian 
youth with the Ukrainian diaspora’* The announcement followed closely upon 
the scrapping of the mandatory courses in Ukrainian history for undergraduate 
university programs. The patriotic extolling of statehood does not include any 
references to the Ukrainian SSR, or the prominent roles of Ukrainians in the Soviet 
government, particularly from the 1960s to 1980s. Rather than depicting the disso- 
lution of the USSR as a rather peaceful process, in which the elites sat down and 
agreed to dismantle a system which no longer appeared workable, the program 
presents Ukrainian history as a centuries-long, violent struggle against national 
oppressors, culminating in victory in 1991. 

Some observers have argued that the Bandera cult is ‘indispensable’ for Ukrai- 
nian nation building, and that Ukrainians have a ‘right’ to ‘their’ own history, and 
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heroes.” Others, such as journalist and commentator Anne Applebaum have gone 
further still, and presenting nationalism as ‘Ukraine’s only hope’ Applebaum 
argues that 


‘Ukrainians need more of this kind of inspiration, not less - moments like last New 
Year’s Eve when more than 100,000 Ukrainians sang the national anthem at midnight 
on the Maidan. They need more occasions when they can shout, “Slava Ukraini — 
Heroyam Slava” - “Glory to Ukraine, Glory to its Heroes,” which was, yes, the slogan 
of the controversial Ukrainian Revolutionary [sic!] Army in the 1940s, but has been 
adopted to a new context’® 


Proponents of this argument insist that the legacy of the OUN and UPA is salvage- 
able — or even an asset — to a contemporary state seeking integration into Euro- 
pean institutions. 

Such interpretations often fail to take into consideration that history, particularly 
in a historical, multiethnic borderland, does not belong solely to ethnic Ukrainians, 
and that no one has full ‘sovereignty’ in regards to history writing, in particularly 
in multiethnic historical borderlands with a tragic recent history of mass political 
violence. Ukraine’s neighbors, and states with significant populations of survivors 
of OUN-UPA atrocities, regard their glorification a legitimate concern. 

Since the end of communist rule in Poland, most Polish governments have, for 
political reasons, kept a low profile on the issue of the Volhynian massacres. If the 
continuous rehabilitation of the legacy of the OUN and UPA triggered anger and 
frustration in Polish society, successive Polish governments avoided confronting 
the Ukrainian leadership on this matter in public. In Ukraine, likewise, many 
historians, including self-professed ‘liberals’ quietly went along the policies, reha- 
bilitating Shukhevych and Bandera, or avoided challenging them. As a result, in 
the past twenty years has witnessed the emergence of exclusive, incompatible 
national histories in Ukraine and Poland on key aspects of their recent past. Histo- 
rian Andrii Portnov (b. 1979) refers to this as ‘history for domestic consumption.” 
This type of ethnically-specific ‘truths’ regarding the Holocaust and World War II, 
have often been a way around addressing the violent past through silence, taboo, 
and obfuscation. 


91 For a discussion on this, see Tomasz Stryjek, Ukraina przed koricem Historii: Szkice 
o polityce paristw wobec pamieci (Warszawa: Wydawnictwo Naukowe SCHOLAR, 
2014), 218. 

92 Anne Applebaum, “Nationalism Is Exactly What Ukraine Needs: Democracy fails 
when citizens don’t believe their country is worth fighting for; The New Republic, 
(posted on May 12, 2014), http://www.newrepublic.com/article/117505/ukraines- 
only-hope-nationalism (retrieved on January 14,2015). 

93 Ibid. 

94 Andrei Portnoy, “Istorii dlia domashnego uportrebelnia, Ab Imperio 3 (2012): 309-38. 
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For much of the post-Soviet period, the promotion of the Banderite legacy was 
the prerogative of the radical right, especially in Galicia. In 2010 the most suc- 
cessful far-right Ukrainian party, the All-Ukrainian Union ‘Svoboda’ (Vseukrains’ke 
Ob’ednannia ‘Svoboda’) gained 10.44 percent of the popular vote, which trans- 
lated into 37 parliamentary seats. The post-revolutionary government of Prime 
Minister Arsenii latsenyuk, (b. 1974) formed on 27 February 2014 contained three 
Svoboda ministers; including the Deputy Prime Minister. After Yanukovych’s 
departure from the political stage, the influence of VO Svoboda has declined. As 
the ultranationalists split into rivalling groups, VO Svoboda narrowly fell short 
of the 5 percent threshold to the Rada (but captured 6 constituency seats). On the 
other hand, the promotion of the legacy of Bandera, Shukhevych, and the OUN(b)- 
UPA once again became a government priority, a task handed over to the Ukrai- 
nian Institute of National Memory. Under the directorship of the OUN(b)-affiliated 
historian and activist Volodymyr Viatrovych from 2014, the institute again came 
to occupy a central role in Ukrainian memory politics. Viatrovych found a polit- 
ical partner in the UPA commander’s son Iuryi Shukhevych (b.1933), a prominent 
former Soviet dissident and veteran of far right activism, who in 2014 was elected 
to the Rada on the ballot for Oleh Liashko’s (b. 1972) Radical Party, a populist 
group which absorbed a section of the far right vote. 

In April, 2015, Viatrovych and Shukhevych drafted a package of laws aimed at 
‘decommunizing’ Ukraine by means of criminalizing communist slogans, symbols, 
and parties, while banning ‘disrespect’ for the ‘fighters for Ukrainian statehood in 
the 20 century’ such as the OUN(b), the UPA, and the ABN.” The laws have been 
strongly criticized by many instances; historians have expressed their concerns, as 
have institutions like the US Holocaust Memorial Museum. While the Council of Eu- 
rope requested Ukraine to revise the laws, as of early 2019, this has still not been done. 

The Ukrainian memory policies have also had consequences for Polish policy 
towards Ukraine. In July 2016 Poland, governed since 2015 by Jarostaw Kaczynski’s 
national conservative party the Law and Justice Party (Prawo i SprawiedliwoS¢, 
PiS) officially recognized the UPA massacres in Volhynia as a genocide of Poles, 
Jews, Czechs, and other minorities, designating 11 July as the ‘National Day of 
Memory of the Victims of the Genocide Committed by Ukrainian Nationalists 
against citizens of the Second Polish Republic’** In 2017, when central avenues 
in the Ukrainian capital were renamed after Bandera and Shukhevych, this led to 


95 Law 2558 of April 6, 2015, “Proekt Zakonu pro zasudzhennia komunistychnoho 
ta national-sotsialistychnoho (natsysts’koho) totalitarnykh rezhymiv v Ukraini 
ta zaboronu propahandy ikh symvoliky” Verkhovna rada Ukrainy: ofitsiinyi 
veb-portal (posted on April 6, 2015), http://w1.cl.rada.gov.ua/pls/zweb2/ 
webproc4_1?pf3511=54670 (retrieved on April 9,2015). 

96 “Senat Pol’shchi nazvav Volyns’ku trahediiu ‘henotsydom’ i zaklikav vstanovyty 
11 lipnia dniem pam iati,” Prostir (posted on July 8, 2016), http://prostir.pl/?p=6924 
(retrieved on July 11,2016). 
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renewed international protests, in particular from Poland and from members of the 
Jewish community in Ukraine. This process culminated in January, 2018, as Poland 
enacted a set of highly controversial laws, intended to regulate the writing of his- 
tory, one of which criminalized the propagation of “Banderism” in Poland. 

In terms of memory production, Ukraine remains polarized between two author- 
itarian traditions, Soviet and Nationalist, which, despite obvious differences, share 
many autocratic attributes. Polish historian Tomasz Stryjek (b.1964), suggests that 
the way towards integration into western structures requires a third path, beyond 
both the pro-Nationalist and the pro-Soviet narrations. This path, according 
to Stryjek, goes though the recognition, not only of Stalinist, but also of OUN 
atrocities.” 

Despite significant advances in scholarship, the difficult topics of the 1941 
pogroms, Ukrainian nationalist participation in the Holocaust, and the Volhynian 
massacres have generally been avoided by North American institutes of Ukrai- 
nian studies.”* Access to new archival materials has dispelled much of the fog sur- 
rounding the legacy of the OUN and UPA. 

In regards to the processes of politization and mythologization of the recent 
past, we are only now starting to get a more complete picture of the actors and 
parties in these, often covert processes. To understand them requires turning focus 
not only on the war-time, but also post-war activities of these organizations, and 
their successors. The process of disentangle the Cold War networks of memory and 
myth production is a process which still lies ahead of Ukraine, its overseas dias- 
pora, and the Ukrainian Studies establishment in North America. 
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Abstract 


Ukrainian president Viktor Iushchenko’s posthumous designation of Roman 
Shukhevych (1907-1950), the supreme commander of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(UPA) as a Hero of Ukraine in 2007 triggered intense, and polarized debates in Ukraine 
and abroad, about Second World War-era Ukrainian nationalism and its place in his- 
tory. Particularly sensitive are Roman Shukhevych’s whereabouts in 1940-1943, when 
he served in German uniform, as a Hauptmann, or captain, in the battalion Nachtigall 
in 1941 thereafter, in 1942-1943 in Schutzmannschaft battalion 201, taking part in ‘anti- 
partisan operations’ in occupied Belarus. This article analyzes the controversy regard- 
ing the memory of Roman Shukhevych. 
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On October 12, 2007, in order to mark the 65th anniversary of the founding of 
the Ukrains’ka Povstans’ka Armiia [UPA; Ukrainian Insurgent Army] and the 
centennial of the birth of its commander, Roman Shukhevych (1907-1950), 
Ukrainian president Viktor Iushchenko (b. 1954) posthumously awarded 
Shukhevych the highest honor of the Ukrainian state — the order of Hero of 
Ukraine, ‘in recognition of his special contributions to the national liberation 
struggle for the freedom and independence of Ukraine.? 

Iushchenko’s designation of Shukhevych as a national hero was intended 
as a state endorsement of the organizations he led; in addition to command- 
ing the upA Shukhevych was the de facto leader of the Bandera wing of the 
Orhanizatsiia Ukrains’kykh Natsionalistiv [OUN(b); Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists], during most of 1943 and 1944. The president stated that his rec- 
ognition of the insurgents was necessitated by the ‘importance of establishing 
the historical truth about the activities of the uPA,’ identifying its two enemies 
as Nazism and Communist terror. 

Roman Shukhevych remains a highly controversial and divisive person in 
Ukrainian history. A freedom fighter and martyr for Ukraine to some, a Nazi 
collaborator to others. Iushchenko’s decision exposed the divided and polar- 
ized historical memory in post-Soviet Ukraine. Brought to power in a wave of 
popular protest against a corrupt government’s falsification of elections, Iush- 
chenko’s own term in office, from 2005 to 2010, was marred by inefficiency, 
infighting, and an inability to address the pressing concerns about misrule, 
endemic corruption, and abuse of power that had fueled the wave of popular 
protest that brought him to power. Under Iushchenko, Ukraine remained one 
of the most poorly governed states in Europe.t Pressing concerns such as 


2 Viktor Iushchenko, ‘Ukaz prezydenta Ukrainy No. 965/2007 pro prysvoennia R. Shukhev- 
vychu zvannia Heroi Ukrainy, President of Ukraine: Official Website, October 12, 2007, ac- 
cessed February 22, 2008, http://www.president.gov.ua/documents/6808.html. In August, 
20u1, under Ianukovych’s administration, the title was revoked, not by the president, but by 
the Supreme Administrative Court of Ukraine, due to a technicality. As the title ‘Hero of 
Ukraine’ can only be bestowed to citizens of Ukraine, the conferring of these titles, post- 
humously, on Shukhevych and Bandera were ruled invalid. ‘Higher Administrative Court 
rules Shukhevych’s Hero of Ukraine title illegal, Kyiv Post, August 2, 2011, accessed April 6, 
2016, http://www.kyivpost.com/article/content/ukraine/higher-administrative-court-rules 
-shukhevychs-hero-109922.html. 

3 ‘Iushchenko doruchav Tymoshenko vyznaty upa,Ukrains’ka Pravda, October 14, 2007, ac- 
cessed November 18, 2007, http://www.pravda.com.ua/news/2007/10/14/65361.htm. 

4 Andrew Wilson, ‘Ukrainian Politics since Independence, in Ukraine and Russia: People, Poli- 
tics, Propaganda and Perspectives, ed. Agnieszka Pikulicka-Wilczewski and Richard Sakwa 
(Bristol: E-International Relations Publishing, 2015), 103. 
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corruption, social cohesion, and economic performance largely went unad- 
dressed. Iushchenko, however, left a more discernable legacy in regards to 
politics of memory, some of it highly controversial, such as the decision to re- 
habilitate the legacy of Ukrainian radical nationalism of the 1930s and ’4os. 
Shukhevych was not the first radical nationalist to be reassessed by Iush- 
chenko; in May, 2007 he issued a presidential edict to honor the memory of Iar- 
oslav Stets’ko (1912-1986), who led the ouN(b) 1968-1986, and his wife Iarosla- 
va (1920-2003) who eventually succeeded her husband as leader of the ouN(b) 
in 1991-2003.° The couple were glorified in mass media; streets, squares, and 
buildings were renamed after them, a museum in their honor was to be estab- 
lished in Kyiv.® After losing the first round of the 2010 presidential elections, 
Iushchenko in January, 2010 posthumously elevated ouN(b) leader Stepan 
Bandera (1909-1959) to a national ‘Hero of Ukraine, triggering an intense de- 
bate on the legacy of the ouN.” The ‘Bandera debate’ took place at a dramatic 
junction in Ukrainian politics, as Iushchenko did not make it to the second 
round of the elections, and Ukrainians elected Viktor Ianukovych (b. 1950) 
and his Party of Regions to lead the country.® As it is the name and person of 


5 There is no academic biography on Iaroslav Stets’ko, self-proclaimed OUN(b) ‘Prime Min- 
ister’ of Ukraine on June 30, 1941. A two-volume collection of his essays was posthumously 
published by the ouN(b). Iaroslav Stets’ko, Ukrains’ka vyzvol’na kontseptsiia: Tvory, chastyna 
1 (Munich: Orhanizatsiia ukrains’kykh natsionalistv, 1987); and Iaroslav Stets’ko, Ukrains’ka 
vyzvol’na kontseptiia: Tvory, chastyna 2 (Munich: Orhanizatsiia ukrains’kykh natsionalistiv, 
1991). Scholarly works on Stets’ko’s politics include Karel C. Berkhoff and Marco Carynnyk, 
‘The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and Its Attitude towards Germans and Jews: Iar- 
oslav Stets’ko’s 1941 Zhyttiepys, Harvard Ukrainian Studies 23, no. 3/4 (1999) 149-184; Marco 
Carynnyk, ‘A Knife in the Back of Our Revolution: A Reply to Alexander J. Motyl’s “The Ukrai- 
nian Nationalist Movement and the Jews: Theoretical Reflections on Nationalism, Fascism, 
Rationality, Primordialism, and History’; available at the website of the American Associa- 
tion for Polish-Jewish Studies, accessed April 5, 2016, http://www.aapjstudies.org/manager/ 
external/ckfinder/userfiles/files/Carynnyk%20Reply%2o0to%20Motyl.pdf. 

6 Viktor Iushchenko, ‘Ukaz prezydenta Ukrainy No. 416/2007 Pro vshanuvannia pam’iati Iar- 
oslava Stets’ka i Iaroslavy Stets’ko, President of Ukraine: Official Website, accessed April 10, 
2008, http://www.president.gov.ua/documents/6145.html. 

7 On Stepan Bandera, see Grzergorz Rossolinski-Liebe, Stepan Bandera: The Life and Afterlife 
of a Ukrainian Nationalist: Fascism, Genocide, and Cult (Stuttgart: ibidem-Verlag, 2014). On 
the discussion, see Tarik Syryl [Cyril] Amar, Ihor Balyns’kyi, and Iaroslav Hrytsak, ed., Strasti 
za Banderuiu: statti ta esei (Kyiv: Hrani-T, 2010); Rossolinski-Liebe, Stepan Bandera, 459-530; 
Eleonora Narvselius, ‘The “Bandera Debate”: The Contentious Legacy of World War 11 and 
Liberalization of Collective Memory in Western Ukraine, Canadian Slavonic Papers 54, no. 
3-4 (2012): 61-83. 

8 As one analyst has noted, the ideology of Ianukovych’s now-defunct Party of Regions defied 
Western political science definitions: ‘unique in the former Soviet space in being launched 
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Bandera, rather than Shukhevych that has come to be most intimately linked 
with Ukrainan radical nationalism, the ‘Bandera debate’ eventually came to 
eclipse the controversy surrounding the elevation of Shukhevych to national 
hero. At the time, however, this was a major symbolic event which polarized 
public opinion and sharply divided supporters and opponents of the decision, 
and, unlike previous controversial choices became a matter of international 
attention and protests. 

The award ceremony for Shukhevych was preceded by a march of UPA vet- 
erans through Kyiv. Shukhevych’s son Iuryi, the leader of the far-right paramili- 
tary organization UNA-UNSO, accepted the medal on his father’s behalf.? Uni- 
formed members of this, and other radical right-wing groups, dressed in brown 
shirts and black ties joined the upa veterans. Far from becoming a dignified, 
solemn manifestation of a nation united behind the late uPA commander, the 
march degenerated into street brawls between octogenarian veterans of the 
Red Army and upa, as well as between radical nationalists and protesters from 
the communist and progressive socialist parties.!° The small Ukrainian Jewish 
community was outraged. 


by a nexus of new oligarchs, old Soviet Red Directors, Pan-Slavic and regional activists, 
and organized crime figures, it brought together ‘oligarchs . . . former Communist Party 
voters, and uph[e]ld Soviet ideological tenets, such as state paternalism, anti-fascist dis- 
course, and distrust of the West, particularly the us and NATO: Taras Kuzio, ‘The Origins of 
Peace, Non-Violence, and Conflict in Ukraine, in Ukraine and Russia: People, Politics, Pro- 
paganda and Perspectives, ed. Agnieszka Pikulicka-Wilczewski and Richard Sakwa (Bristol: 
E-International Relations Publishing, 2015), 111. 

9 On UNA-UNSO, see Andreas Umland and Anton Shekhovtsoy, ‘Ultraright Party Politics in 
Post-Soviet Ukraine and the Puzzle of the Electoral Marginalism of Ukrainian Ultrana- 
tionalists in 1994-2009,’ Russian Politics and Law 51, no.5 (2013): 33-38; on Shukhevych’s 
role in UNA-UNSO, see Per A. Rudling, ‘Anti-Semitism and the Extreme Right in Contem- 
porary Ukraine, in Mapping the Extreme Right in Contemporary Europe: From Local to 
Transnational, ed. Andrea Mammone, Emmanuel Godin and Brian Jenkins (London and 
New York: Routledge, 2012), 189-205. 

10 _—_— Pavel Korduban, ‘Leftist, Pro-Russian Extremists defy Yushchenko over History, Eur- 
asia Daily Monitor 4, no. 197 (October 24, 2007), accessed January 17, 2008, http://www 
jamestown.org/edm/article.php/?article_id=2372530. Despite its name, Natalia Vitren- 
ko’s (b.1951) Progressive Socialist Party could rather be placed on the far right, ideological- 
ly, being affiliated with the Lyndon LaRouche movement. On the Ukrainian Communist 
and Progressive Socialist parties, see Volodymyr Ishchenko, ‘The Ukrainian Left During 
and After the Maidan Protests: Study requested by Die Linke delegation in the GUE/NGL, 
(GUE/NGL, 2015), 13-17, accessed April 5, 2016, https://www.academia.edu/20445056/ 
The_Ukrainian_Left_during_and_after_the_Maidan_Protests. 

11 Wadim Rabinowitsch, Jan Tabatschnik and Aleksandr Feldman, ‘Jiidischer Protest in der 
Ukraine; Kontakte-Kontakty: Verein fiir Kontakte zu Landern der ehemaligen Sowjetunion, 
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Speaking to a meeting of UPA veterans, Iushchenko stated that ‘The memory 
of each hero and every victim of the struggle for Ukraine’s liberation, freedom, 
and independence is sacred and undivisible .... Let us not avoid any difficult 
pages of our history and in such a way let us restore the truth which is based on 
the Ukrainian nation’s great exploits — the exploits of the people who defeated 
death and established their state.’? 

Against this backdrop, the credibility of Iushchenko’s words about the es- 
tablishment of historical ‘truth’ and an indivisible national memory was lim- 
ited among many Ukrainians. Rather than promoting national reconciliation, 
the government’s attempts to turn Shukhevych into a national hero opened up 
old wounds and exposed deep divisions in Ukrainian society — between the 
right and left, east and west, and between Ukrainian nationalists and represen- 
tatives of the Jewish community. 

Given Iushchenko’s expressed ambition of orienting Ukraine towards mem- 
bership in the European Union and Nato, his designation of ultranationalist 
collaborators with Nazi Germany as national heroes paradoxically put some 
of his interpretations of history more at odds with the European mainstream 
than even Ianukovych and his pro-Russian electorate in the east.!* 

As Iushchenko and the western parts of Ukraine celebrated the centennial 
of Shukhevych’s birth, the Kharkiv City Assembly, dominated by Ianukovych’s 
Party of Regions, called on the public to stop glorifying the memories of OUN and 


October 15, 2007, accessed April 10, 2008, http://www.kontakte-kontakty.de/deutsch/ 
verein/2005—2009/upa.php. 

12 ‘President speaks to UPA veterans, Press Office of President Victor Yushchenko, October 
14, 2007, accessed April 10, 2008, www. president.gov.ua/done_img/b/7/7836.jpg. On the 
discussions surrounding the event, see Olha Ostriitchouk, Les Ukrainiens face a leur 
passé: Vers une meilleure compréhension de clivage Est/Ouest (Brussels: Peter Lang, 2013), 
343-345. 

13 There is a consensus among sociologists and political scientists who study Ukraine’s re- 
gions that regional differences do exist and are important. Whereas the east/west dynam- 
ic is real, these divisions are, however, complex, with sub-regions within regions. See, for 
instance, Yitzhak M. Brudny and Evgeny Finkel, ‘Why Ukraine is not Russia: Hegemonic 
National Identity and Democratization in Russia and Ukraine, East European Politics and 
Societies 25, no. 4 (2011): 813-833; Sebastian Kliisener, ‘Die Regionen der Ukraine: Abgren- 
zung und Charakterisierung, Ukraine-Analysen 23 (2007): 2-11; Ivan Katchanovski, Cleft 
Countries: Regional Political Divisions and Cultures in Post-Soviet Ukraine and Moldova 
(Stuttgart: ibidem-Verlag, 2006); Karina V. Korostelina, ‘Mapping National Identity Narra- 
tives in Ukraine, Nationalities Papers 41, no. 2 (2013): 293-315. 

14 Andreas Umland, ‘Die andere Anomalie der Ukraine: ein Parlament ohne rechtradikale 
Fraktionen, ’ Ukraine-Analysen 41 (2008): 67-11, accessed May 1, 2009, http://www.laender 
-analysen.de/ukraine/pdf/UkraineAnalysen41.pdf. 
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upaA.)5 The Party of Regions described Shukhevych’s award as an endorsement 
of integral nationalism and as an attack on the peoples of eastern Ukraine: 
‘the population of the non-western areas of Ukraine feel an ever stronger 
ideological pressure from the brand of Banderite Nazism and xenophobia." 
In the Verkhovna Rada, Ukrainian Communist Party leader Petro Symonenko 
(b. 1952), an ally of Ianukovych, protested ‘the raising to sainthood today of 
one who received two Iron Crosses from the hands of Hitler with his order 
to celebrate his 100th anniversary at an official level.!” Another high-profile 
communist, Oleksandr Holub, condemned the move as part of ‘the president’s 
attempts to impose pro-fascist, neo-Nazi policy on society.18 After Ukrainian- 
Canadian political scientist Petro Potichnyj (b. 1930), a former child soldier of 
the upa and a leading authority on the history of his movement, refuted Sy- 
monenko’s claims,!° the president of the Ukrainian World Congress responded 
by suing Symonenko for libel.?° 


OUN and UPA 


Iushchenko’s ambition of building national myths around the OUN was con- 
troversial. Founded in 1929, the OUN was the largest and most important Ukrai- 
nian far-right organization. Explicitly totalitarian, the movement embraced 
the Fiihrerprinzip, a cult of political violence, racism, and an aggressive anti- 
Semitism.”! It sought the establishment of Ukrainian statehood at any price, 


15 Wilfried Jilge, ‘Competing Victimhoods: Post-Soviet Ukrainian Narratives on World 
War I1, in Shared History - Divided Memory: Jews and Others in Soviet-Occupied Poland, 
1939-1941, ed. Elazar Barkan, Elizabeth A. Cole and Kai Struve (Leipzig: Leipziger Univer- 
sitatsverlag, 2008), 125, footnote 98. 

16 Georgii Gerashchenko, ‘Koe-chto 0 “zabyvchivosti” v panegirikakh Romanu Shukhevych,’ 
Vremia Regionov Kharkovshchiny 27, no. 74 (2007), accessed May 18, 2008, http:// 
prkharkov.ua/full. php?g=newspaper&id=1275. 

17. Zenon Zawada, ‘Uwc president set to sue Communists over defamation of Roman 
Shukhevych, The Ukrainian Weekly, August 26, 2007, accessed November 18, 2007, http:// 
www.ukrweekly.com/Archive/2007/340703.shtml. 

18 — Korduban, ‘Leftist, Pro-Russian Extremists. 

19 Zawada, ‘Uwc president. While Shukhevych did not himself earn an Iron Cross, 
Nachtigall soldier Iu. Lopatyns’kyi received the Iron Cross of the second class. Andrii 
Bolianovs’kyi, Ukrains’ki viis’kovi formuvannia v zbroinykh sylakh Nimechchyny (1939-1945) 
(Lviv: L’vivs’kyi Natsional’nyi Universytet im. Ivana Franka and Canadian Institute of 
Ukrainian Studies, 2003), 71. Petro J. Potichnyj, personal correspondence, May 24, 2008. 

20 Zawada, ‘UWC president.’ 

21 The most detailed recent studies on OUN ideology of this period are Franziska Bruder, 
Den ukrainischen Staat erkémpfen oder sterben!’: Die Organisation der Ukrainischen 
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and utilized assassination as legitimate means to this end. A typical fascist 
movement, the OUN cultivated close relations with Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, 
the Spanish Falange, and the Croatian Ustase.?* Following the 1938 assassina- 
tion by the Soviet NKvD of its founding leader or vozhd’,23 Evhen Konovalets’ 
(1891-1938), the movement split in 1940, as his successor, his brother-in-law, 
Colonel Andrii Mel’nyk (1890-1964), was soon challenged by a faction of 
younger, more radical nationalists led by Stepan Bandera (1909-1959). The two 
wings, known as the OUN(m) and ouN(b), both courted Nazi Germany, hoping 
to enlist support for Ukrainian statehood in the form of a Nazi client state of 
the Slovak or Croatian model.” Certain circles in the Nazi leadership, particu- 
larly within the Abwehr — Germany’s military intelligence agency — and Alfred 


Nationalisten (oUN) 1929-1948 (Berlin: Metropol, 2007); Rossolinski-Liebe, Stepan Ban- 
dera; and Myroslav Shkandrij, Ukrainian Nationalism: Politics, Ideology, and Literature, 
1929-1956 (New Haven, NJ: Yale University Press, 2015). 

22 For a discussion on the oun’s ideology, see Andreas Umland, ‘Der ukrainische Nation- 
alismus zwischen Stereotyp und Wirklichkeit: Zu einigen Komplikationenen bei der 
Interpretation von befreiungs- vs. ultranationalistischen Tendenzen in der modernen 
Ukraine; Ukraine-Analysen 107 (2012), accessed August u, 2014, http://www.laender 
-analysen.de/ukraine/pdf/UkraineAnalysenio7.pdf; Andreas Umland, ‘Challanges and 
promises of comparative research into post-Soviet fascism: Methodological and concep- 
tual issues in the study of the contemporary East European extreme right, Communist 
and Post-Communist Studies 48, no.2—3 (2015):169-181, accessed July 28, 2015, http://dx.doi 
.org/10.1016/j.postcomstud.2015.07.002 .Whereas the characterization of the OUN at this 
time as fascist is accepted by a growing number of historians in the field, Oleksandr Zait- 
sev has attempted to revive a historical dichotomy between ‘integral nationalism’ and 
‘fascism’, introducing the term ‘Ustashism’ to categorize oUN ideology. Oleksandr Zait- 
sev, ‘Fascism or Ustashism? Ukrainian Integral Nationalism in Comparitive Perspective, 
19208-19308, Communist and Post-Communist Studies 48, no. 2—3 (2015): 183-193. 

23. Vozhd’, Leader, was the term used to refer to Konovalets’. After the 1940 split the term was 
used primarily by the OUN(m) to refer to their leader, whereas the OUN(b) referred to 
theirs as the Providnyk. Rossolinski-Liebe, Stepan Bandera, 180, 548-549. 

24 Melnyk assured, in a May 2, 1939 letter to Joachim von Ribbentrop that his organization 
shared the Weltanschaaung of the National Socialists and Fascists, and offered to help 
in the ‘reorganization’ of Eastern Europe. The Archive of the Auswartiges Amt, PA AA, 
R104430, Po. 26, No. 1m, PoLV. 4784, p.2. Thanks to Ray Brandon for this reference. Stets’ko’s 
June 30, 1941, declaration of Ukrainian statehood included a statement that the new polity 
would ‘cooperate closely with National Socialist Greater Germany .... under the Fiihrer 
Adolf Hitler’ Stets’ko assured Hitler, Mussolini, Franco and Pavelic¢ the loyalty of his state to 
the new Europe. Volodymyr Serhiichuk, ed., oUN-UPA v roky viiny: novi dokumenty i mate- 
rialy (Kyiv: Vydavnytstvo khudozhnoi literatury ‘Dnipro’, 1996), 239; Grzegorz Rossolinski- 
Liebe, ‘The “Ukrainian National Revolution” of 1941: Discourse and Practice of a Fascist 
Movement, Kritika: Explorations in Russian and Eurasian History 12, no. 1 (2011): 99. 
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Rosenberg’s office indicated some sympathy for the aspirations of the oUN. 
Hitler’s war aims, however, did not include vassal states in formerly Soviet 
territories, and Germany rejected the OUN(b)’s invitations for an alliance with 
the Ukrainian state, hastily declared by Bandera’s deputy Stets’ko in L’'viv on 
June 30, 1941, in the wake of Barbarossa. 


Who was Roman Shukhevych? 


Like Stepan Bandera, Roman Shukhevych’s person is associated with a number 
of myths and legends. Shukhevych became active in nationalist radicalism as 
an adolescent. As a teenager he was already involved in assassination plots 
against Polish officials in response to the assimilatory policies of the Polish gov- 
ernment. He committed his first political murder, that of the Lwow school cu- 
rator Stanislaw Sobinski, at the age of nineteen in 1926.25 In 1934, Shukhevych 
was arrested for his involvement in the murder of Bronistaw Pieracki, the Pol- 
ish minister of the interior, and spent two and a half years in prison, where he 
was allegedly tortured by the Polish authorities.2° Throughout the 1930s, the 
OUN stepped up its campaign of political terrorism against the Polish state, 
assassinating Polish politicians and political opponents.?’ At least sixty-three 
persons were murdered by the OUN in interwar Poland.?® The Polish authori- 
ties responded with a campaign of ‘pacification’ against the oUN, including 
raids in 494 villages in eastern Galicia.?9 


25 Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, ‘Erinnerungsliicke Holocaust: Die ukrainische Diaspora und 
der Genozid an den Juden; Viertelsjahrhefte fiir Zeitgeschichte 62, no. 3 (2014): 421. 

26 P. Sokhan and P. Potichnyi, ed., Litopys’ uPA. Nova seriia, tom 10: Zhyttia i borot’ba hen- 
erala ‘Tarasa Chuprynky (1907-1950): Dokumenty i materialy (Kyiv and Toronto: Litopys 
UPA, 2007), 16-17; Vasyl’ Kuk, Heneral-khorunzhyi Roman Shukhevych: Holovnyi koman- 
dyr Ukrainskoi povstans’koi armii, vydannia druhe, dopovnene (Lviv: Tsentr dolidzhen’ 
vyzvol’noho rukhu, 2007), 22. 

27 Lucyna Kulinska, Dziatalnosé terrorystyczna i sabotazowa nacjonalistycznych organizacji 
ukrainskich w Polce w latach 1922-1939 (Krakow: Fundacja Centrum Doumentacji Czynu 
Niepodlegtosciowego, Ksiegarnia Akademicka, 2009), 207-302; Alexander J. Motyl, ‘Ukrai- 
nian nationalist political violence in inter-war Poland, 1921-1939, East European Quarterly 
19, No. 1 (1985): 50. 

28 Grzegorz Motyka, Ukrainska partyzantka 1942-1960: Dziatalnosé Organizacji Ukrainskich 
Nacjonalistéw i Ukrairskiej Powstanczej Armii (Warsaw: Instytut Studiow Polityeznych 
PAN, Oficyna Wydawnicza Rytm, 2006), 34-74. 

29 Timothy Snyder, Sketches from a Secret War: A Polish Artist’s Mission to Liberate Soviet 
Ukraine (New Haven, NJ: Yale University Press, 2005), 76. 
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In January, 1938, Shukhevych crossed the border from Poland to Carpathian 
Ukraine in Czechoslovakia, which, according to his son Iuryi became his new 
political base. From there, he often traveled on missions to Prague, Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and illegally across the border to Lwowin Poland.?° In the spring andsummer 
of that year, according to some sources, he was educated as an officer at a Ger- 
man Military Academy in Munich.*! From May to September, 1940, Shukhevych 
joined over 120 other Ukrainian nationalists for training at a secret Abwehr es- 
pionage school in Zakopane, which by then was German-occupied Poland.*? 

After the OuN split, Shukhevych belonged to the inner circle of its leader- 
ship around Stepan Bandera, and played a key role in organizing the 17 Velykyi 
Zbir [Second Congress] of the Bandera Wing of the oun, held in Cracow in 
April, 1941.23 He was one of the authors of the ouN(b) blueprint for action for 
1941, Borot’ba i diialnist’ ouN(b) pid chas viiny [Struggle and Activities of the 
ouN(b) at Times of War], outlining the establishment of a totalitarian state 
through the indiscriminate use of violence, urging the removal of all ‘non- 
Ukrainians’ living on Ukrainian territory and the liquidation of ‘Polish, Musco- 
vite, and Jewish activists.3+ 


30 —_ Turyi Shukhevych, ‘Komandyr bezimennykh, Ukraina moloda: shchodenna informatsiino- 
politychna hazeta, June 24, 2007, accessed December 5, 2007, http://www.umoloda.kiev. 
ua/print/84/45/34292/. 

31 Alexandr Feldman, ‘Thirty Years After the Death of Roman Shukhevych, Contact 2-3 
(1980): 77; Mykola Posivnych, ‘Roman Shukhevych (30.V1.1907-5.111.1950), in Litopys 
Ukrains’koi Povstans’koi Armii. Tom 45: Heneral Roman Shukhevych - ‘Taras Chuprynka’ 
Holovnyi Komandyr uPA, ed. Petro J. Potichnyj and Mykola Posivnych (Toronto and Lviv: 
Vydavnytstvo Litopys UPA, 2007), 28; Anatolii Kentii and Volodymyr Lozyts’kyi, ‘From 
uvo fighter to supreme commander of the upa, Litopys uPA. Nova seria, Tom 10: Zhyttia 
i borot’ba henerala ‘Tarasa Chuprynky’ (1907-1950): Dokumenty i materialy, ed. P. Sokhan’ 
and P. Potichnyj (Kyiv and Toronto: Litopys UPA, 2007), 86. What is probably meant is 
Abwehr training at the Munich Kriegsschule. 

32  ‘Protokol doprosa osuzhdennogo B1zANTsA Al’freda Ioganovicha ot 23 noiabria 1949 
goda, HDA SBU f. 65, spr. S-7448, ark. 15-22, published in Volodymyr Serhiichuk, ed., Ro- 
man Shukhevych u dokumentakh radians’kykh orhaniv derzhavnoi bezpeky (1940-1950), 
Tom 11 (Kyiv: pp Serhiichuk, 2007), 383; Karel C. Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair: Life and 
Death in Ukraine under Nazi Rule (Cambridge, MA: The Belknap Press of Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 2004), 289, 298. On the Zakopane training camp, see Jeffrey Burds, The Early 
Cold War in Soviet West Ukraine, 1944-1948 (Pittsburgh: The Center for Russian and East 
European Studies, University of Pittsburgh, 2001), 68. 

33 Petro Duzhyi, Roman Shukhevych — polityk, voin, hromadianyn (Lviv: Halyts’ka vydavnycha 
spilka, 1998), 57-60. 

34  ‘Borot’ba i diial’nist’ ouN pid chas viiny, Tsentral’nyi Derzhavnyi Arkhiv Vyshykh Orha- 
niv Vlady Ukrainy (henceforth TsDAVOU), f. 3833, op. 2, spr. 1, ark. 77-89; Ivan Patryliak, 
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Prior to the invasion of the Soviet Union, German military intelligence set up 
two small Ukrainian formations: Sonderformation Nachtigall, and Organisation 
Roland. Formed in Cracow on March, 2, 1941, the Nachtigall battalion consisted 
mostly of Ukrainian Nationalists. Established for the purpose of the immanent 
attack on the Soviet Union, its members received their training at Neuhammer, 
Silesia. Its volunteers bore German uniforms and weapons, and were attached 
to the 1st Battalion of the Regiment Brandenburg-800.*° Shukhevych not only 
became the highest-ranking Ukrainian officer in the Nachtigall battalion; he 
also enjoyed the greatest standing among its Ukrainian members. 

In the field, Nachtigall was a mixed unit with three companies, each made 
up of one German platoon and two Ukrainian platoons. A fourth company ap- 
pears to have been employed in small groups elsewhere. All Ukrainian officers 
had German doubles, in the case of Shukhevych, it was Theodore Oberlander 
(1905-1998). Shukhevych, as the ranking Ukrainian, probably conveyed bat- 
talion orders to the Ukrainian men of the unit. He received the orders from 
Hans Albrecht Herzner (d. 1942), Nachtigall’s military commander. Herzner, 
in turn, took his orders from the leadership of the First Battalion of Regiment 
800. When the unit was rounded out with Herzner and the German platoons, 
Oberlander served as liaison between Nachtigall and Regiment 800 on one 
hand, and between Nachtigall and Abwehr 11 Headquarters in Cracow (before 
the invasion) and the military intelligence department of Army Group South 
(following the invasion). 

Shukhevych’s role was that of a courier of orders and a company command- 
er. He was an efficient, but harsh officer, who did not hesitate to use physical 
violence against his own men.®” Nachtigall participated in the invasion of the 


Viis’kova diial’nist’ OUN(b) u 1940-1942 rokakh (Kyiv: NAN Ukrainy, 2004), 128, citing 
TsDAVO Ukrainy, f. 3833, op. 2, spr. 1; TSDAVO Ukrainy f. 3833, op. 1, spr. g, ark. 1. 

35 Bolianovs’kyi, Ukrains’ki viis‘kovi formuvannia, 66, 571. The Ukrainian nationalist histori- 
ography usually refers to Roland and Nachtigall as the Druzhyny Ukrains’kykh Natsional- 
istiv [DUN; Units of Ukrainian Nationalists], to give the impression that they constituted 
autonomous units. Bruder, ‘Den ukrainischen Staat erkimpfen oder sterben!’, 130-132. 

36 _— Philipp-Christian Wachs, Der Fall Theodor Oberldnder (1909-1998): Ein Lehrstiick deutscher 
Geschichte (Frankfurt: Campus-Verlag, 2000), 55-71. 

37. One of its former members, Viktor Kharkiv (Khmara) described physical abuse at the 
hands of Shukhevych after having gone to the barber without Shukhevych’s explicit 
permission. ‘He attacked me on the spot, asked me how I could have managed to get 
out, depite the curfew regarding leaving the sealed-off area around the casern. I began 
explaining that I had only been to the barber. Captain Shukhevych did not listen to that 
and punched me in the face.” TsDAVO Ukrainy, f. 3833, op. 1, spr. 57, ark. 18. 
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Soviet Union in June, 1941, and took part in the capture of Lviv, Zolochiv, Ter- 
nopil’ and Vinnytsia.°® 

Before retreating from the advancing German forces, the NKVD massacred 
many of the inmates it held in prisons across western Ukraine.39 Among the 
thousands of people murdered was Shukhevych’s brother.*° The NKvD mur- 
ders radicalized local sentiment, and was instrumentalized by the German 
forces and local nationalists to incite violent anti-Jewish pogroms. Roman 
Shukhevych personally helped set up the Ukrainian nationalist militia, which 
played a key role in the Lviv pogrom.*! Soldiers of Nachtigall partook in the 
July 1, 1941 L’viv pogrom as well as massacres of Jews in the vicinity of Vinnyt- 
sia.42 The German refusal to accept the ouN(b)’s proclamation of Ukrainian 


38 According to the protocols of the 1949 interrogation of Alfred Bizanz, the marching route 
of the unit was L’viv-Ternopil’—Proskurov—Vinnytsia. ‘Protokol doprosa osuzhdennogo 
BIZANTSA Al’freda Ioganovicha ot 23 noiabria 1949 goda, HDA SBU f. 65, spr. S-7448, ark. 
15-22, published in Serhiichuk, Roman Shukhevych u dokumentakh radians’kykh orha- 
niv derzhavnoi bezpeky (1940-1950). Tom 11, 385; ‘With the military detachment I went 
through an entire campaign during the first weeks of the war along the line Radyme- 
Iavoriv-L'viv-Proskuriv-Zhmerynka-Brailiv-Vinnytsia’ wrote Ivan Hryn’okh (1907-1994), 
Nachtigalls military chaplain. Andrii Bolianovs’kyi, Ivan Hryn’okh — providnyi diiach 
ukrains’koho pidpillia, in Boh i Ukraina ponad use: o. Ivan Hryn’okh, ed. Oleksandr Pan- 
chenko (Hadiach: Vydavnytstvo ‘Hadiach’, 2007), 64-65, citing Tsentral’nyi Derzhavnyi 
Istorychnyi Arkhiv m. L’viv (TsDIAL) f. 201, op. 46, spr. 2689, ark. 26-28. See also Petro 
Sodol’, ‘U rokovyny zahybeli Romana Shukhevycha: Interv’iu z Mykoloiu Lebedem,’ Su- 
chasnsist’, no. 3 (March 1986): 98-104. 

39 Marco Carynnyk, ‘The Palace on the Ikva: Dubne, 18 September 1939 and 24 June 1941, in 
Shared History — Divided Memory: Jews and Others in Soviet-Occupied Poland, 1939-1941, ed. 
Elazar Barkan, Elizabeth A. Cole, and Kai Struve (Leipzig: Leipziger Universitatsverlag, 
2007), 273-302. The most detailed study estimates the victims of Soviet mass shootings 
in the prisons of East Galicia during the first week of the war at 7,500—-10,000. Kai Struve, 
Deutsche Herrschaft, ukrinischer Nationalismus, antijiidische Gewalt: Der Sommer 1941 in 
der Westukraine (Berlin: De Gruyter Oldenbourg, 2015), 215-216. 

40 —__ Struve, Deutsche Herrschaft, 281, 360; Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, ‘Der Verlauf und die 
Tater des Lemberger Pogrom vom Sommer 1941: Zum aktuellen Stand der Forschung, Jah- 
rbuch fiir Antisemitismusforschung 22 (2014) 236; Rossolinski-Liebe, Stepan Bandera, 209. 

41  Rossolinski-Liebe, ‘Der Verlauf und die Tater} 223. 

42 — Struve, Deutsche Herrschaft, 354-360, concludes that there are clear indications that 
members of the Nachtigall battalion took part in violence against Jews in all three Lviv 
prisons on July 1, but adds that they were but one of the perpetrators, and responsible 
but for a minor part of the anti-Jewish violence carried out that day. On Nachtigall and 
the Lviv pogrom, see also Rossolinski-Liebe, ‘Der Verlauf und die Tater; 236-237. On the 
Lviv pogrom, see: Struve, Deutsche Herrschaft, 247-432; John-Paul Himka, ‘The Lviv Po- 
grom of 1941: The Germans, Ukrainian Nationalists, and the Carnival Crowd, Canadian 
Slavonic Papers 53, no. 2—4 (2011): 209-243; Tarik Cyril Amar, The Paradox of Ukrainian 
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independence led to a conflict with the leadership of the Nachtigall battalion. 
On August 13, 1941, it was disarmed and ordered to return from Vinnytsia to 
Neuhammer in Silesia, from which its members were transported to Frankfurt 
an der Oder. 


Shukhevych in Belarus 


On October 21, 1941, the soldiers were reorganized as the 2o1st Ukrainian 
Schutzmannschaft Battalion, consisting of four companies. Shukhevych’s rank 
was that of Hauptmann (captain) of the first company and deputy commander 
of the Legion.*? Even though enrollment was voluntary, of the three hundred 


Lviv: A Borderland City between Stalinists, Nazis, and Nationalists (Ithaca and London: 
Cornell University Press, 2015) 93-101; Sergei Chuev, Ukrainskii Legion (Moscow: Iauza, 
2006), 180; Frank Golczewski, ‘Die Kollaboration in der Ukraine; Beitrdige zur Geschichte 
des Nationalsozialismus 19 (2003):162; Christoph Mick, ‘Ethnische Gewalt und Pogrome in 
Lemberg 1914 und 1941, Osteuropa 53 (2003): 1810-1811, 1824-1829; Hannes Heer, ‘Einiibung 
in den Holocaust: Lemberg Juni/Juli 1941, ’ Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft 49 (2001): 
410, 424; Bruder, ‘Den ukrainischen Staat erkémpfen oder sterben!’, 140-150; Frank Grelka, 
Die ukrainische Nationalbewegung unter deutscher Besatzungsherrschaft 1918 und 1941/1942 
(Wiesbaden: Harassowitz, 2005), 276-286; Dieter Pohl, Nationalsozialistische Judenver- 
folgung in Ostgalizien 1941-1944: Organisation und Durchfiihrung eines staatlichen Mas- 
senverbrechens (Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1997), 60-62; Wachs, Der Fall Theodor Oberlén- 
der, 71, 78-80; Eliyahu Yones, Die Strafe nach Lemberg: Zwangsarbeit und Widerstand in 
Ostgalizien 1941-1944 (Frankfurt am Main: Fischer Taschenbuch Verlag, 1999), 18. On the 
shooting of Jews in the Vinnytsia area, Nachtigall member Viktor Kharkiv (Khmara) later 
wrote ‘At the time of our march eastwards we saw with our own eyes the victims of the 
Judeo-Bolshevik terror, and the sight of it so strengthened our hatred of the Jews, that in 
two villages we shot all the Jews we encountered. I recall one example. At the time of our 
march through one village we saw many vagrant people. Asked where they were going, 
they answered that the Jews were threatening them and that they were afraid of spending 
the night in their houses. As a result of that, we shot all the Jews we encountered there.’ 
TsDAVO Ukrainy, f. 3833, op.1, spr. 57, ark. 17. 

43. Ievhen Pobihushchyi-Ren, Mozaika moikh spomyniv (Ivano-Frankiv’sk: Lileia-HB, 2002), 
62. Pobihushchyi, the former commander of the Roland battalion, served as an officer in 
Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201, and became an officer in the Waffen-ss Division Galizien 
in 1943. Bolianovs’kyi, Ukrains’ki viis’kovi formuvannia, 60, 143, 360; Per A. Rudling, ‘Szkole- 
nie w mordowaniu: Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 i Hauptmann Roman Szuchewycz na 
Biatorusi 1942 roku,’ in Prawda Historyczna a Prawda Polityczna w badaniach naukowych: 
Przyktad ludobédjstwa na Kresach potudniowo-wschodniej Polski w latach 1939-1946, ed. 
Bogustaw Paz (Wroclaw: Wydawnictwo uniwersytetu Wroclawskiego, 2011), 183-204. 
The commanders of the other three companies were Hauptmann Bryhyder, who later 
continued as an officer in ss Galizien, Vasylyi Sydor and Volodymyr Pavliuk. Haluznyi 
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remaining members of the Nachtigall unit, only about fifteen declined to sign 
up for service in the Schutzmannschaft.44 Almost all of its members belonged 
to the OUN.** To the battalion were added sixty Soviet Pows from Poltava and 
Dnipropetrovs’k districts, selected by Shukhevych.*® After training in Ger- 
many, Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 was assigned to Belarus on February 16, 
1942. The soldiers signed a one-year contract with the Germans.*” The men of 
Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 wore German Order Police field uniforms with- 
out national symbols. On March 16, 1942, the battalion arrived in Belarus and 
was spread out over twelve different points in the triangle Mahiliou—Vitsebsk— 
Lepel, guarding a territory of 2,400 km?.48 

Soviet post-war investigations into the unit’s whereabouts show that 
the Soviet authorities were particularly interested in any evidence of 
Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 fighting Soviet partisans. The way the inter- 
rogators formulated their questions indicates that the Soviet state security 
organs were more interested in activities they regard as treason and under- 
mining of Soviet government, than atrocities against ‘peaceful Soviet citizens.’ 
‘Before the battalion was reassigned to Belarus the fascists gave it the name 
“Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201,” which carried out punitive action against 
Belarusian partisans,*9 we read in a statement from 1986 by a former regional 
leader of the OUN and UPA. Soviet internal records emphasize how, in 1942, 
‘The Konovalets’ Legion [i.e., Nachtigall] was renamed “Schutzmannschaft 


Derzhavnyi Arkhiv Sluzhba Bezpeky Ukrainy, Kyiv (Henceforth HDA sBU) f. 5, spr. 67418, 
t.1, ark. 208-241, in Roman Shukhevych u dokumentakh radians’kykh orhaniv derzhavnoi 
bezpeky (1940-1950). Tom I, ed. Volodymyr Serhiichuk (Kyiv: pp Serhiichuk M.I., 2007), 529. 

44 Parmen Posokhov, ‘Shukhevych: Beloe piatno v biografii; FRAZA, August 15, 2007, accessed 
November 18, 2007, http://fraza.org.ua/zametki/15.08.07/40788.html?c=post&i=113503. 
On October 15, 1941, in Neuhammer, Silesia Nachtigall had a total of 288 men. In Vienna, 
Roland counted 210 men at the time. 

45 Chuev, Ukrainskii legion, 180; Volodymyr V’iatrovych, ‘Roman Shukhevych: soldat; 
Ukrains’ka Pravda, May 2, 2008, accessed May 6, 2008, http://www.pravda.com.ua/news/ 
2008/4/25/75222.htm; Pobihushchyi-Ren, Mozaika moikh spomyniy, 115; Bolianovs’kyi, 
Ukrains’ki viis’kovi formuvannia, 143. 

46 _ Bolianovs’kyi, Ukrains’ki viis’kovi formuvannia, 144; Myroslav Kal’ba, ed., U lavkah dru- 
zhynnykiv: Druzhyny Ukrains’kykh Nationalistiv v 1941-1942 rokakh (Vyd-ia Druzhyny 
ukrainsks’kykh nationalistiv, 1953), 91. 

47 Posivnych, ‘Roman Shukhevych, 29. 

48 _ Bolianovs’kyi, Ukrains’ki viis’kovi formuvannia, 183. 

49 Statement by former upa activist and OUN military liaison Luky Pavlyshyn. ‘Protokol 
zaiava, Luky Stepanovych Pavlyshyn, (b. 1907), L’viv, Ukrainian ssr, May 13, 1986, p. 3, Yad 
Vashem Archives, Record Group 0.32, file number 12, inventory number 99999, number 
M.37/111. Thanks to Jeffrey Burds for providing a copy of this document. 
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Battalion 201” by the Germans and sent to Belarus, where it partook, along with 
a German punitive detachment, in the struggle with Soviet partisan detach- 
ments, and the protection of German military objects.’>° 

Interrogated by the Soviet authorities in November, 1949, Alfred Bisanz 
(1890-1951), *! the liaison for Ukrainian matters in Hans Frank’s Generalgou- 
vernment who retained unofficial contacts with the Ukrainian nationalists 
throughout the war, recalled Shukhevych having visited his department three 
times in Lviv during 1942; in February, May, and November. Regarding their 
May, 1942 meeting, Bizans stated that ‘I asked [Shukhevych] about the activities 
of the Ukrainian battalion at that time. He answered that the battalion takes 
part in the Germans’ punitive operations against Soviet partisans in Belarus. 
In connection with this, SsHUKHEVYCH told me, that his battalion several time 
got involved in battles against Soviet partisans and had some losses among its 
men.” As the military situation was deteriorating for the Germans over the 
course of 1942, Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 faced problems of desertions. 
‘In November, 1942, I received SHUKHEVYCH in L'viv in connection with the 
large number of deserters from the battalion. ...SHUKHEVYCH said that his 
battalion was conducting frequent punitive operations not only against Soviet 
partisans, but also against the civilian population of Belarus.’ 

Current research points to the intimate link between the ‘anti-partisan war- 
fare’ of the German forces and their local auxiliaries, and mass violence against 
the local population in occupied Belarus. Waitman Beorn’s recent study on 
the German military and the Holocaust in Belarus demonstrates a staggering 
disproportionality between German and ‘partisan’ losses, and notes that the 
label ‘partisan’ was a very wide concept, which included various non-com- 
batants: former Red Army soldiers separated from their units during the Ger- 
man advance as well as ‘suspicious’ civilians and unarmed Jewish civilians.5+ 


50 ‘Spravka o prestuplennoi deiatel’nosti ukrainsoi emigratsii vo vremia voiny Germanii s 
SSSR, HDA SBU, f. 13, spr. 372, ch. 35, 1. 32. 

51 Fora biography of Bisanz, see Struve, Deutsche Herrschaft, 97. 

52  ‘Protokol doprose osuzhdennogo B1zANTSA Al’freda Ioganovicha ot 23 noiabria 1949 
goda,; HDA sBU f. 65, spr. S-7448, ark. 15-22, published in Serhiichuk, Roman Shukhevych 
u dokumentakh radians’kykh orhaniv derzhavnoi bezpeky (1940-1950). Tom 11, 388. 
Many years later Mykola Lebed recalls having met Shukhevych in Lviv ‘in mid-1942’, 
during which they discussed the situation. Sodol, ‘U rokovyny zahybeli Romana 
Shukhevycha, 99. 

53  ‘Protokol doprose osuzhdennogo B1zANTSsa Al’freda Ioganovicha ot 23 noiabria 1949 
goda, HDA SBU f. 65, spr. S-7448, ark. 15-22, published in Serhiichuk, Roman Shukhevych u 
dokumentakh, Tom 11, 388-389. 

54  Waitman Wade Beorn, Marching into Darkness: The Wehrmacht and the Holocaust in Be- 
larus (Cambridge, Ma: Harvard University Press, 2014), 95. 
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Beorn refers to what he calls ‘the Jew-Bolshevik-partisan calculus’ according 
to which, ‘all Jews were Bolsheviks, all Bolsheviks were partisans, and thus, all 
Jews were also partisans or partisan supporters.’°> This formula, Beorn argues, 
‘is important in explaining the murder of Jews under the guise of anti-partisan 
war.°® Thus, this anti-partisan warfare needs to be understood in the context 
of genocide. ‘The Holocaust and the anti-partisan war have long remained sep- 
arated in the historiography, with anti-Jewish actions inhabiting the history of 
Nazi genocide and the anti-partisan war the military history of the war on the 
eastern front. This is a false division’>” Beorn points out that from August to 
December, 1941, ‘roughly 30 partisans [were] killed for every German, noting 
how this ‘hardly indicate[s] a vibrant and dangerous insurgency. >® 

This contextualization is helpful for assessing the activities of the 
Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201. During its ten-month deployment in Belarus, 
the battalion lost forty-nine men, and forty of its members were wounded. At 
the same time, it killed over two thousand ‘partisans’.5° Even if all the battal- 
ion’s losses were due to war deaths, this means a discrepancy in the casualty 
ratio between Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 and enemy ‘bandits’ of over 
1:40.69 The report of the activities of the battalion for October 30, 1942, by ss- 
Obergruppenfiihrer Erich von dem Bach-Zelewski (1899-1972), the commander 
of the so-called Bandenkdmpferverbdnde, or ‘bandit-fighting units, appears in 
a folder of fifteen reports on counterinsurgency activities (titled Meldungen an 
den Fiihrer tiber Bandenbekiimpfung), addressed to Reichsftihrer-ss Heinrich 
Himmler, who in turn passed them to Adolf Hitler personally.©! Report num- 
ber 51, summarized the anti-partisan activities in Russia-South, Ukraine, and 
the Bialystok area from September to November, 1942. Passed to Hitler on De- 
cember 29, 1942, this report lists a ratio of killed Schutzmdnner and Germans 


55  Beorn, Marching into Darkness, g5. 
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universytet im. Tarasa Shevchenko, Instytut istorii Ukrainy NAN Ukrainy, 2004), 386. 
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to ‘bandits’ and ‘bandit helpers’ (excluding the category of ‘Executed Jews’) of 
over 1:52. If we were to include the 363,211 executed Jews, listed as ‘suspected 
bandits, the ratio would be 1:843.6? The reports for autumn of 1942 for Russland- 
Mitte and Gebiet Weissruthenien similarly report 28,360 enemy losses, but only 
381 ‘own losses, a ratio 1:74.63 The staggering disproportionality in the number 
of casualties provides a troubling context in which Schutzmannschaft Battal- 
ion 201 and other anti-partisan auxiliaries under von dem Bach’s command 
operated in occupied Belarus in late 1942. As the partisan war escalated in Be- 
larus over the course of that year, the occupiers responded with indiscrimi- 
nate use of violence against the civilian population, with Baltic and Ukrainian 
Schutzmannschaften being central to implementation of the brutal pacifica- 
tion. The incomplete source base for Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 strongly 
suggests that this also unit — like other Schutzmannschaft battalions— was in- 
volved in brutal ‘anti-partisan’ counterinsurgency measures that targeted civil- 
ians, equating Jews with partisans. The extreme disproportionality in terms of 
losses supports Bisanz’s testimony that also the 2o1st battalion, similar to other 
Schutzmannschaften active in Belarus in 1942-43, disproportionally targeted 
the civilian population. 


From Schutzmannschaften into the UPA 


As the German Sixth Army was getting trapped in Stalingrad, the ouN(b) lead- 
ership was forced to reassess the situation, and was slowly abandoning its pro- 
German orientation, as Tarik Amar has noted, ‘at first reluctantly and never 
completely.®* ‘As long as the struggle against the Soviets continued, the oUN-B 
argued, “our political reason tells us to bide our tine,’ meaning to avoid confron- 
tation with the Germans.® Acting oUN(b) leader Mykola Lebed (1909-1998) 
opposed taking up armed attacks on German interests, as did Shukhevych.®® 
Local initiatives, such as the repeated requests from UPA-North to take up arms 


62 Reichfiihrer-ss Chef der Deutschen Polizei, Meldungen 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42, 45, 46, 47, 
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against the German forces, were turned down.® Yet, many years after the war, 
Lebed claimed that it was he who, at the end of 1942, suggested that Shukhevych 
should transfer the entire Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 from Belarus to Polis- 
sia and Volhynia to ‘include it in the struggle against the Germans, as well as the 
Red partisans, to which Shukhevych responded, according to Lebed, that he 
‘would take this into consideration and let me know his decision.’6* 

The men of Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 had signed a contract of service 
until December 31, 1942. However, in late 1942 the German authorities unilat- 
erally extended the term of service indefinitely.°? When the battalion was or- 
dered back to Lviv in January, 1943, Shukhevych left the unit.’ In the spring 
of 1943, the men of the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201, who had crossed over 
from Belarus to Volhynia came to constitute the hard core of the ouN(b) se- 
curity service, the Sluzhba Bezpeki, or sB.” Others stayed and were transferred 
to the Waffen-ss Galizien.’”* The men of Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 who 
continued their service were transferred to Battalion 57, which was returned to 
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Belarus where it continued with anti-partisan operations and partook in mass 


killing over the course of 1943, in particular in connection with the large-scale 


action against the Belski partisans in the Naliboki Forest.” 


Together with several thousand Ukrainian policemen who had desert- 


ed the Germans, the veterans of Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 now came 


to form the backbone of the UPA. From March 15 to April 15, 1943, close to 


four thousand Ukrainian former Schutzmdnner joined the ranks of the upa.”4 


73 
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Jews (New York: Harper Collins Publishers, 2004). 
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They applied the skills acquired in 1941-1942 for carrying out systematic mas- 
sacres of the civilian Polish population in the massacres against the civilian 
Polish population in 1943 and 1944.”° Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201, in par- 
ticular, became an important nursery for future UPA commanders. Other than 
Shukhevych himself, its alumni included Oleksandr Luts’kyi, the organizer and 
first Commander of the upa-West, based mainly in Galicia, and Vasyl Sydor, 
Commander of uPA-West from 1944 to 1949.6 

According to several accounts, acting OUN(b) leader Mykola Lebed’ issued 
orders in April, 1943 to cleanse the ‘entire revolutionary territory’ of Poles.”’ Yet, 
on April 13,1943, Lebed was replaced by a triumvirate, in which Shukhevych was 
‘the first among equals.’ Shukhevych consolidated his position in both the UPA 
and the oun(b), which appointed him commander of the UPA in August 1943.79 
The massacres of the Volhynian Poles appear to have been initiated somewhat 
earlier, in February, 1943, on a local initiative by the commander of upA-North, 
Dmytro Kliachkivs’kyi (19-1945), nom de guerre ‘Klym Savur’. Shukhevych en- 
dorsed Savur’s methods and expanded them to other territories under UPA con- 
trol. The campaign reached its climax in July, 1943.8° The most detailed studies of 
the OUN-UPA mass murders of Poles estimates the OUN and UPa’s Polish victims 
to range between 70,000 and 100,000, their Jewish victims in the thousands.*! 
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In the pro-nationalist rendering of history, the ouN’s collaboration with Nazi 
Germany, the anti-Jewish pogroms, and the massacres of the Polish minority 
in Volhynia and eastern Galicia are ignored, glossed over, or outright denied. 
The period from August, 1941, to January, 1943, is either downplayed or omitted 
from most Shukhevych biographies, the focus instead being heavily centered 
on Shukhevych’s role, from 1943 until his death in 1950, as commander of the 
upaA, the largest armed national resistance in the Soviet Union. Shukhevych’s 
defiant resistance to Stalinism has a powerful appeal to the patriotic imagi- 
nation of many Ukrainians, particularly in the western part of the country. 
However, as Shukhevych was turned into an official hero of Ukraine and the 
organization he led presented as representing the Ukrainian people, questions 
also emerged in regards to the ‘missing years/omitted from the hagiographies. 

The assessment of Shukhevych’s whereabouts in Belarus differ sharply. If 
University of Hamburg historian Frank Golczewski describes the activities of 
Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 as ‘fighting partisans and killing Jews, ®? in Lito- 
pys Ukrains’koi Povstans’koi Armii [The Chronicle of the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army], a massive undertaking by the uPA veterans to establish a positive history 
of their organization, we read: ‘In taking direct part in battles against the Belar- 
usian partisans and studying the Nazis’ anti-partisan operations, Shukhevych 
not only acquired combat experience but also absorbed the rules of partisan 
warfare. In our opinion, he became one of the finest adepts of this specific form 
of armed struggle in the ranks of the Ukrainian liberation movement.*? 


Heroic representations of Shukhevych 


Since the early 1950s the figure of Shukhevych as a hero and martyr has been 
central to the identity of the Ukrainian diaspora.* In 2007, on the centennial of 
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Shukhevych birth, the editors of the Litopys Ukrains’koi Povstans’koi Armii pub- 
lished two massive volumes ‘dedicated to the glorious memory’ of Shukhevych. 
Volume 45 of the Litopys remains largely silent on Shukhevych’s whereabouts 
in 1942, deliberately avoiding the word Schutzmannschaften. Shukhevych is 
presented as the man who ‘in the late 1940s headed the struggle against the two 
largest totalitarian regimes in the world — the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany 
....In these memoirs this celebrated military-political figure, leading mem- 
ber of the ouN, and commander in chief of the upa is portrayed as a brilliant 
student, athlete, musician, military man, politician, and businessman.®> The 
account of his whereabouts from fall 1941 to early 1943 is short: 


In August the Legion was removed from the front, its members interned 
and then transferred to Germany. Here the Ukrainian soldiers reorganized 
themselves into Defensive Battalion No. 201, and in keeping with a sepa- 
rate contract were compelled to agree to an additional year of service. 
On 16 March 1942 the battalion was deployed to Belarus, to the vicinity 
of the town of Borovka, to protect military installations and fight Soviet 
partisans. After one year of service all the soldiers, led by Shukhevych, re- 
fused to continue serving. On 6 January 1943 they were sent under guard 
to L’viv, where they arrived on 8 January 1943. Shukhevych, who knew 
that all of the officers would be arrested, slipped away from the Gestapo 
and disappeared.®® 


Volume 10 of the New Series of Litopys UPA is a little more elaborate, allud- 
ing to atrocities in Belarus, but that Shukhevych managed to maintain human 
decency: 


The struggle against the partisans in Belarus was difficult and exhausting, 
and the laurels of victory did not fall to either the Germans or their allies, 
including the soldiers of the Ukrainian police battalion. According to V. 
Taniv, ‘this was a horrible time’ in Shukhevych’s life, who was forced ‘to 
play the role of the Germans’ friend to the last minute’ although ‘his heart 
was breaking from pain. Myroslav Kal’ba recalls that Shukhevych and 
other Ukrainian commanders sought to avoid taking part in the Nazis’ 


educational networks. From around 1980, they started to refer to themselves as a diaspora, 
rather than as émigrés. 
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punitive actions against the local population and tried to evade the food 
requisitions, declaring ‘that we were sent here to fight, not loot. 

In taking direct part in battles against the Belarusian partisans and 
studying the Nazis’ anti-partisan operations, Shukhevych not only ac- 
quired combat experience but also absorbed the rules of partisan warfare. 
In our opinion, he became one of the finest adepts of this specific form 
of armed struggle in the ranks of the Ukrainian liberation movement.®” 


Mykola Posivnych’s introduction to volume 45 concisely articulates the tradi- 


tional diaspora view: 


Roman Shukhevych occupies an exceptional place in the twentieth cen- 
tury pantheon of Ukraine’s national warriors. He was one of the orga- 
nizers of the struggle against all occupiers of Ukraine ... .The life and 
deeds of the commander in chief of the upa, Brigadier-General Roman 
Shukhevych — ‘Taras Chuprynka’ — are a shining example of the heroic 
struggles for Ukrainian statehood and should serve as a model to be emu- 
lated by future generations of Ukrainians.*® 


Shukhevych is referred to as ‘a beacon that shows the path for the young gen- 


eration, and his service in Belarus as ‘a great example of heroic character, the 


highest ethical values, national honor, and Christian morality.®° 


Shukhevych as Hero on the Silver Screen 


Iziaslav Kokodniak, writing in the nationalist newspaper Za vilnu Ukrainu 


in 2000, argued that the Ukrainian people needs to be nationally conscious, 


and that the Ukrainian state must become national in content. He explicitly 


called for the dissemination of ‘nationalist myths’ to counter Soviet myths on 


the crimes of UPA. Nationalist organizations, according to Kokodniak, must 
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‘impose their will’ on the state and mass media. Shukhevych, Kokodniak 
argues, would be an ideal instrument for the construction of a new nationalist 
myth.9° One example of this is Oles’ Ilanchuk’s motion picture Neskorenyi [The 
Undefeated] from 2000. The movie introduces Shukhevych as: 


a genteel family man forced by brutal circumstances and his own sense 
of duty to lead the fight to deliver his people from the savageries of both 
the Nazis and Soviets .. . . Yanchuk explores the complex character of 
Shukhevych, his revulsion at ethnic discrimination, his love of music, his 
genius in combat. The film smolders with the passion of the man and 
ignites that viewer with the same fire that Shukhevych fueled in his coun- 
trymen - the unquenchable flame of freedom .... It is a personal story of 
faith and commitment and ultimately, the victory over tyranny. 


Ianchuk portrays Shukhevych as a valiant hero, something of a combination 
of George Washington and James Bond: a remarkably handsome man, always 
surrounded by young, attractive females, yet ever faithful to his wife and family. 
Shukhevych’s attitude to the Germans is portrayed as defiant, even domineer- 
ing. His German superiors tremble in his presence, speaking in a soft and hesi- 
tant voice, avoiding eye contact as Shukhevych, in a loud voice demands the 
release of Bandera and declares his loyalty to Ukraine, not Hitler or Germany. 
This is followed by a battle scene in which the hero overpowers his German cap- 
tors on a train, and discreetly departs into the majestic nature of the Carpathian 
Mountains just as the leaves are turning. The viewer gets the impression of a 
clean break with the Germans in the fall of 1941 and that Shukhevych thereafter 
pursued an active armed resistance against both the Nazis and the Soviets. The 
hero dramatically sheds his German uniform as a voice announces in first per- 
son: ‘I left the Wehrmacht, earlier than we had anticipated. The OUN went into 
the deep underground. The Hitlerite terror forced the leadership to establish 
self-defense forces. Thus, the Insurgent Army developed into a regular army. 
The movie then makes a hefty jump forward in the chronology. The period 
between July, 1941, to August, 1943, during which the bulk of the Ukrainian Jews 
were murdered and the fortunes of the Germans turned, are simply omitted. 
Left out are also upa’s massacres of tens of thousands of Volhynian Poles dur- 
ing the summer of 1943, while Shukhevych headed the organization.9? The 


go = Marples, Heroes and Villains, 261. 

g1 ‘The Undefeated (Neskorenyi); Metro Cinema, accessed April 17, 2008, http://www 
-metrocinema.org/film_view?FILM_ID=1663. 

g2 __ Thor Ivanovych Iiushyn, Volyns’ka trahediia 1943-1944 rr (Kyiv: Instytut istorii Ukrainy 
NAN Ukrainy, 2003), 198. 
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viewer is re-introduced to the historical narrative only in autumn of 1943. The 
uPA is presented as an inclusive, multi-ethnic organization. The hero reminds 
the viewers that ethnic minorities, such as Armenians, Azerbaijanis, Jews, and 
Kazakhs were allowed in the upa.9° 


Nationalist assessments of Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 


More research is needed in order to establish the exact role and whereabouts 
of the 2o1st Battalion and its activities. Older pro-oUN/pro-UPA accounts tend 
to overlook or ignore the period between August 1941 and January 1943 en- 
tirely.°4 Recent accounts either diminish the importance of his whereabouts 
in 1942, or portray Shukhevych’s presence in Belarus as a benign tutorial in 
patriotism for the Belarusian population, an opportunity for them to advance 
the relatively underdeveloped Belarusian national consciousness.?° They also 
deny that there were any ‘real’ partisans in Belarus at this point, or, alterna- 
tively, that there were civilian victims of the activities of the Schutzmannschaft 
Battalion 201. ‘In Belarus, the members of the battalion strived to help the local 
population in any way they could — even though it was strictly forbidden, wrote 
Myroslav Kal’ba (1916-2013), the last surviving veteran of Schutzmannschaft 
Battalion 201 in 2005.%° Nationalist historians agree: 


On February 20, 1942, the Legion was sent on military operations. It was 
sent to a part of Belarus, terrorized by Muscovite-MGB partisans. Much like 
in the adjacent Ukrainian territories, [the MGB] terrorized the population 


93 The portrayal of the upa as a multi-ethnic organization has become a cornerstone in the 
pro-UPA narrative, often used in response to allegations that the organization indulged in 
anti-Semitic activities. Yet, even the Schutzmannschaft Battalions were multi-ethnic. For 
instance, Turkmens and Uzbeks served in Ukrainian Schutzmannschaft Battalion 134. 

94 — Hryhorij Waskowycz, Roman Suchevyé — Kommandeur das Befreiungskrieges: Aus Anlass 
des 30. Todestages (Miinchen: Ukrainische Freie Universitat, 1981); Petro Mirchuk, Roman 
Shukhevych (Gen. Taras Chuprynka): Komandyr armii bezsmertnykh (New York, Toronto 
and London: Tovarystvo kolyshnikh voiakiv upa v zsA, Kanadi i Evropi, 1970), 108; Vasyl’ 
Kuk, Heneral Roman Shukhevych: Holovnyi komandyr Ukrains’koi postans’koi armit (UPA) 
(Kyiv: Biblioteka ukraintsia, 1997), 36-37. 

95 Such was Pobihushchyi-Ren’s own assessment of the battalion’s role in Belarus. Ievhen 
Pobihushchyi-Ren, Mozaika moikh spomyniv. Tom druhyi (Munich and London: Ievhen 
Pobihushchyi-Ren and the Association of Ukrainian Former Combatants in Great Britain, 
1985), 2.43. 

96 =Myroslav Kal’ba, Dun v rozbudovi upa (Detroit and Ternopil’: Dzhura, 2005), 103. 
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mercilessly, purposely provoking the German Army and their Polish al- 
lies into harsh punitive actions .... During its nine-month protective 
assignment the officers and soldiers of the Legion took every chance to 
work to enhance the national consciousness of the local population and 
to implant a conviction that a free and prosperous life is possible only 
in a powerful, independent state. With that aim the officers and the in- 
structors provided specialized education for hundreds of young Belaru- 
sians, preparing them for struggle, not only against the Russian-Bolshevik 
invaders. This could not be talked about openly. Yet, the Ukrainian le- 
gionnaires were able to rescue many Belarusian patriots, supporters of 
state independence from both the Gestapo, and the MGB, which operated 
under the auspices of Bolshevik partisans. There were many such cases, 
when such people were able to engage [the local Belarusians] in serious 
battles or assist them through powerful military support.9” 


Memory Management 


Under President Iushchenko, most Ukrainian textbooks came to present 


Shukhevych in a very favorable light. ‘Relentlessly and almost infallibly, the 


OUN and the UPA are portrayed as victims and not perpetrators, writes Swed- 


ish historian Johan Dietsch.%8 This perspective of Ukrainian resistance is set up 


in deliberate contrast to the Soviet narrative of unity with Russia as the natural 


state of affairs for Ukraine. The post-socialist perspective is juxtaposed with the 


‘a-historic, amoral, and a-ethical realm’ of Soviet socialism. The new, ‘national’ 


history is presented as ‘true history, in contrast to the ‘false Soviet history’99 


97 


98 


99 


Duzhyi, Roman Shukhevych, 145-146, citing Druzhyny Ukrains’kykh Natsionalistiv u 
1941-1942 rokakh, 65, 88. This collection of memoirs, the only published account besides 
Pobihushchyi, was also used as the basis for Posivnych’s account of Shukhevych’s where- 
abouts in 1941-1942 in volume 45 of Litopys UPA, 29. 

Johan Dietsch, Making Sense of Suffering: Holocaust and Holodomor in Ukrainian Historical 
Culture (Lund: Lund University 2006), 172; Marples, Heroes and Villains, 132-141, 277-278; 
and Wilfred Jilge, ‘The Politics of History and the Second World war in Post-Communist 
Ukraine (1986/1991-2004/2005), Jahrbiicher fiir Geschichte Osteuropas 54 (2006): 62. 
Peter Niedermiiller, ‘Der Mythos der Gemeinschaft: Geschichte, Gedachtnis und Politik 
im heutigen Osteuropa, in Umbruch im éstlichen Europa: Die nationale Wende und das 
kollektive Geddchtnis, ed. Andrea Corbea Hoise, Rudolf Jaworski and Monika Sommer 
(Innsbruck: Studien Verlag, 2004), 1-26. On the use of history in the period of the dis- 
solution of the ussR, see also: Klas-Géran Karlsson, Historia som vapen: Historiebruk och 
Sovjetunionens upplésning 1985-1995 (Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 1999), 57-61. 
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For the past decade, the perhaps most influential promoter of Banderite 
heritage in Ukraine has been the young and charismatic Volodymyr V’iatrovych 
(b.1977).10° At the age of twenty-five, he became the driving force of an OUN(b)- 
affiliated ‘front’ organization Tsentr doslidzhen’ vyzvol’noho rukhu [TsDVR; The 
Center for the Study of the Liberation Movement], aimed at popularizing and 
promoting the legacy of the ouN and upa.!°! Having played an active part in 
the so-called Orange Revolution of 2004, Iushchenko appointed him director 
of the Haluznyi Derzhavnyi Arkhiv Sluzhba Bezpeky Ukrainy [HDA SBU; Cen- 
tral Archives of the Ukrainian Security Services] in 2008, a position he held 
until the election of Ianukovych.!° V’iatrovych has invested significant efforts 
to establish Shukhevych as a national hero and absolving the organizations he 


100 On Viiatrovych’s Institute and his memory activism, see Per A. Rudling, The oun, the UPA, 
and the Holocaust: A Study in the Manufacturing of Historical Myths (Pittsburgh: The Cen- 
ter for Russian and East European Studies, University of Pittsburgh, 2011); Per A. Rudling 
‘Warfare or War Criminality?’ Ab Imperio, no. 1 (2012): 356-381; Rossolinski-Liebe, Stepan 
Bandera, 476-479; Grzergorz Rossolinski-Liebe, ‘Debating, Obfuscating and Disciplining 
the Holocaust: Post-Soviet Historical Discourses on the OUN-UPA and Other Nationalist 
Movements, East European Jewish Affairs 42, no. 3 (2012): 207-208; John-Paul Himka, ‘The 
Lontsky Street Prison Memorial Museum: An Example of Post-Communist Holocaust Ne- 
gationsm, in Perspectives on the Entangled History of Communism ad Nazism: A Comnaz 
Analysis, ed. Klas-Géran Karlsson, Johan Stenfeldt, and Ulf Zander (Lanham, MD: Lexing- 
ton Books, 2015), 137-166. 

101 Sviatoslav Lypovets’kyi, oun banderivtsi: Frahmenty diial’nosti ta borot’by (Kyiv: Ukrains’ka 
Vydavycha Spilka, 2010), 84. 

102 After the overthrow of Ianukovych in 2014, Viatrovych was appointed director of the 
Ukrainian Institute of National Memory, with considerable influence of the government's 
memory policy, even of the drafting of legislation. On the Ukrainian Institute of Na- 
tional Memory, see Georgii Kas’ianov, ‘K desiatiletiia Ukrainskogo institute natsional’noi 
pamiati (2006-2016), Historians.in.ua, January 14, 2016, accessed February 19, 2016, 
http://historians.in.ua/index.php/en/dyskusiya/1755-georgij-kas-yanov-k-desyatiletiyu 
-ukrainskogo-instituta-natsional-noj-pamyati-2006-2016. In May, 2015, Viatrovych, 
together with Iuryi Shukhevych (b. 1933), the son of the UPA commander, Soviet-era 
dissident and radical nationalist, drafted a set of laws banning Soviet symbols, outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party, and prohibiting ‘disrespect’ for the ‘fighters of Ukrainian 
statehood in the 2oth century, such as the OUN and upa. The laws have been sharply 
criticized by historians, human right groups, and the Council of Europe: David R. 
Marples et al., ‘Open Letter from Scholars and Experts in Ukraine Re. the So-Called 
“Anti-Communist Law’, Krytkya, April 2015, accessed April 6, 2016, http://krytyka.com/ 
en/articles/open-letter-scholars-and-experts-ukraine-re-so-called-anti-communist-law; 
Jared McBride, ‘How Ukraine’s New Memory Commissar Is Controlling the Nation’s Past, 
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led from allegations of anti-Semitism and collaboration with the Third Reich. 
A cornerstone of his strategy has been to seek to deflect the significant emerg- 
ing scholarship of the ouN(b)’s involvement in the Holocaust and systematic 
massacres of Poles by an extensive focus on a handful of Jews who served in 
the UPA, mainly as physicians and nurses.!°3 In an apparent attempt to rec- 
oncile the veneration of the ethno-nationalists with European expectations 
of recognition of the Holocaust, Iushchenko’s legitimizing historians working 
in the sBU archives sought to establish a narrative of World War 11 in which 
Ukrainian nationalists and Jews fought together, as comrades-in-arms against 
a common Bolshevik-Muscovite enemy. They employed a highly selective use 
documents, systematically downplaying the OUN’s anti-Semitism, ignoring the 
nationalists’ mass murder of thousands, and focusing instead on a handful of 
exceptions.!0* Still, this marked a departure from a tendency in the national- 
ist historiography to portray Jews as enemies and tormentors of Ukrainians, 
and as accomplices in Communist crimes.!°5 Unlike the narrative produced 
by the organizations run by V’iatroych, a number of studies, independently 
of one another, all concur that the anti-Semitism of the OUN was radicalized 
over the 1930s, reaching a high point in 1941—43.!6 There is no shortage of radi- 
cal, even eliminatory anti-Semitism in the writings of senior oUN ideologues 


103 Rudling, The oun, the uPA, and the Holocaust, 28-32. 

104 ‘V'iatrovych, Canadian historian John-Paul Himka writes, ‘manages to exonerate the OUN 
of charges of antisemitism and complicity in the Holocaust only by employing a series of 
highly dubious procedures: rejecting sources that compromise the OUN, accepting un- 
critically censored sources from émigré OUN circles, failing to recognize antisemitism in 
OUN texts, limiting the source base to official oUN proclamations and decisions, exclud- 
ing Jewish memoirs, refusing to consider contextual and comparative factors, failing to 
consult German document collections, and ignoring the mass of historical monographs 
on his subject written in the English and German languages.’ John-Paul Himka, ‘True and 
False Lessons from the Nachtigall Episode, Brama, March 19, 2008, accessed March 19, 
2008, http://brama.com/news/press/2008/03/o080319himka_nachtigall. html. See also: 
Taras Kurylo and John-Paul Himka [Ivan Khymka], ‘Iak OUN stavylasia do ievreiv? Roz- 
dumy nad knyzhkoiu Volodymyra V'iatrovycha Stavlennia OUN do ievreiv: Formuvannia 
pozytsii na tli katastrofy, Ukraina Moderna 13 (2008): 252-265. 

105 See, for example, the ouNn(b)-affiliated historian Petro Mirchuk, My Meetings and Discus- 
sions in Israel (Are Ukrainians ‘Traditionally anti-Semites’?) (New York, London and To- 
ronto: Ukrainian Survivors of the Holocaust, 1982), 66. And, on the diaspora press in North 
America: John-Paul Himka, ‘A Central European Diaspora under the Shadow of World War 
11: The Galician Ukrainians in North America, Austrian History Yearbook 37 (2006): 29. 

106 Himka, ‘A Central European Diaspora, 22; Taras Kurylo, ‘The “Jewish Question” in Ukrai- 
nian Nationalist Thought of the Interwar Period, Polin: Studies in Polish Jewry 26 (2014): 
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and intellectuals, from both before and after the breakout of the war.!°” After 
Stalingrad, the OUN leadership systematically manipulated the organization's 
past. Original documents were retyped, pro-German and anti-Semitic state- 
ments omitted, sensitive documents withheld or released selectively, produc- 
ing a distortingly selective view, which avoided thorny and compromising 
issues.!08 V’iatrovych uncritically relied on the nationalists’ own doctored ac- 
counts while dismissing emerging scholarship as Soviet propaganda. Avoiding 
the sensitive issues in Shukhevych’s biography, he instead focused on the work 
of the KGB of the Ukrainian ssp to discredit the ouN,!°9 dismissing criticism 
of Shukhevych as a baseless political campaign against the UPA commander's 
memory.!° The oun’s anti-Semitism is reduced to Soviet propaganda lies and 
the emerging body of scholarship on Ukrainian involvement in anti-Jewish vio- 
lence to rehash of Soviet propaganda: 


According to the canon of Soviet propaganda, anti-Semitism was one of 
the basic elements of the ideology and the practice of the Organization 
of Ukrainian Nationalists . . . . Unfortunately, that is the way many 
contemporary publicists and historians behave, who, in this old manner 
look at Ukrainian history through the glasses of ‘Agitprop’ One of the 


107 See, for instance Oleksandr Zaitsev, ‘Voenna doktryna Mykhaila Kolodzins’koho, Ukraina 
Moderna 20 (2013): 245-256; and Mykhailo Kolodzins’kyi, ‘Natsionalistychne povstan- 
nia: Rozdil iz pratsi “Voenna doktryna ukrains’kykh natsionalistiv’; Ukraina Moderna 20 
(2013): 257-295; Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, The Fascist Kernel of Ukrainian Genocidal 
Nationalism (Pittsburgh: The Center for Russian and East European Studies, University of 
Pittsburgh, 2015). 
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schichte 62, no. 3 (2014): 397-430, on Shukhevych, see 421-424. On Mykola Lebed’s doctor- 
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during World War 11, Glaukopis, no. 2/3 (2005), 346. 
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batal’ionu “Nakhtihal’? Press release, Press Office of the Embassy of Ukraine in Canada, 
no. 20, March 22, 2008, accessed March 22, 2008, http://www.ukremb.ca/canada/ua/news/ 
detail /11684.htm; Volodymyr V’iatrovych, ‘Kukhnia antysemityzmu vid KGB, in Isotriia z 
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most wide-spread accusations against the Ukrainian nationalists is the 
allegation of their participation in the anti-Jewish pogroms in Lviv in the 
beginning of July, 1941.1 


Rehabilitation with Difficulties 


Iushchenko’s rehabilitation of Shukhevych did not benefit Ukrainian-Jewish 
reconciliation. Moshe Kantor, the head of the European Jewish Congress, 
describing Shukhevych as a ‘Nazi collaborator’ and citing the growth in anti- 
Semitism and far-right activism in Ukraine, refused to accept a posthumous 
Order of Hero of Ukraine from Iushchenko on behalf of Major Anatolii Shap- 
iro, a Soviet Jewish commander who liberated Auschwitz in 1944.!!” 

During a state visit to Israel the following month, Iushchenko was sharply 
criticized for his decision to honor Shukhevych. At Yad Vashem, Iushchen- 
ko was confronted by the Chairman of its Council, Joseph (Tommy) Lapid 
(1931-2008), a Holocaust survivor and former deputy Israeli Prime Minister. 
A journalist and politician - not a historian — Lapid alleged that he had 
proof that Shukhevych participated in the July, 1941, Pogrom in L’viv."3 To 
this Iushchenko responded that, ‘I have materials, documents, saying that in 
the course of grander context of Ukrainian insurgency Shukhevych signed 
a petition that prohibited massive persecutions (of civilians), even adding 
that ‘there is not a single fact to confirm that any single Ukrainian national 
liberation organization participated in punitive actions, the deportation and 
murder of Jews.’!!4 


111 Volodymyr V’iatrovych, ‘Iak tvorylasia lehenda pro Nachtigall? Dzerkalo Tyzhnia, no. 6 
(685), February 16—22, 2008, accessed March 16, 2008, http://www.dt.ua/3000/3150/62036/. 
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2007, accessed April 8, 2016, https://www.kyivpost.com/article/content/ukraine-politics/ 
jewish-leaders-snub-ukraine-award-citing-rise-in-a-27668.html. 
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The Lapid-Iushchenko confrontation at Yad Vashem resembled the debate 
in Ukraine. Lapid’s objections resembled the attitudes towards Shukhevych, 
common in the east and the south of the country, and within the Ukrainian left. 
‘Sometimes you can be both a hero of Ukrainians and a murderer of Jews, La- 
pid summarized his position." On January 6, 2008, Lapid further embellished 
his claims, stating that ‘We have an entire file that certifies that Shukhevych 
participated in mass murder. The Ukrainian side has not contacted us with a 
request to handle over those documents. If we were to receive such a request, 
I think we would be happy to respond to it’"6 

Viatrovych skillfully took advantage of the opportunity Lapid had provided. 
He lost no time organizing and heading a delegation to Yad Vashem. In Jerusa- 
lem, V’iatrovych requested to see this folder, to which the Yad Vashem archi- 
vists could only confirm what they already knew: that no such file existed.!!” 
Viiatrovych returned triumphantly to Ukraine, declaring the allegations base- 
less, proclaiming Shukhevych’s innocence. Lapid’s irresponsible claims served 
Shukhevych’s hagiographers a propaganda victory at the expense of Yad Vash- 
em’s authority. More seriously, given the significant media noise surrounding 
this episode, it had an adverse effect on the Holocaust education and aware- 
ness Yad Vashem is dedicated to promote. The pro-Shukhevych camp used La- 
pid’s misleading intervention as a vindication not only of Shukhevych, but also 
of the organizations he led, the ouN(b) and the uPA, from allegations of anti- 
Semitism and collaboration in the Holocaust.!® The dynamics of the exchange 
between Lapid and Iushchenko — two experienced politicians — highlight the 
complexity of Ukrainian—Jewish relations. Ukrainian nationalists deliberately 
overinterpreted Lapid’s attack as an expression of deep-seated Jewish stereo- 
types of the Ukrainian pogromshchik, some of the reactions emanating in 
Ukraine invoked the image of the Jews as the stooges of Bolshevism and Mos- 
cow. The Kyiv Post editorialized that 


it’s time the worldwide Jewish community, known for its high standards 
in scholarship, quit being the pawns of the Soviet, and now Russian, 
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propaganda machine .... Instead of over-relying on Russian scholarship, 
distorted by Soviet nostalgia and post-Soviet nationalism, Jewish schol- 
ars should consider Ukrainian scholarship, and that of other post-Soviet 
satellite states, as a more reliable and objective record of events during 
those horrid days." 


In an open letter to Iushchenko, Roman Krutsyk, the chairman of the Kyiv 
Memorial Society requested the Ukrainian president to obtain all incriminat- 
ing documents for the Ukrainian sBu and the Ukrainian Institute of National 
Memory so that the Ukrainian researchers can ascertain their authenticity. He 
complained that Israel was pushed into an anti-Ukrainian stance by Russia, and 
expressed his concern that ‘Israel does not want to recognize the Holodomor'?° 
of 1932-33 as an act of genocide against Ukrainians, since it ‘only recognizes 
the Holocaust as the sole genocide in history. Furthermore, Krutsyk requested 
Iushchenko to set up a ‘state program for patriotic training and education of 
the citizens of Ukraine. Krutsyk felt that such a program would ‘enlighten ev- 
ery Ukrainian citizen about the truth about the Ukrainian national liberation 
movement in the 20th century, especially about the fight of the Ukrainian In- 
surgent army and the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists for the freedom 
and independence of the Ukrainian people. [This is necessary] to counteract 
any dirty insinuations and manipulations of the national consciousness in re- 
gards to that question.!2! 

Shukhevych’s admirers reject the notion that there would have been any- 
thing unethical in Shukhevych’s collaboration with the Germans in 1941 and 
1942, and instead compare the role of their hero in 1942 to either that of the 
Judenriite, de Gaulle, Churchill or the leaders of the struggle against British 
colonialism. Commenting on Shukhevych’s collaboration, V’iatrovych insisted 
that the ouN had adopted an anti-German line from 1941: ‘After the Germans 
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failed to recognize the Act of Renewal of Ukrainian Independence on June 30, 
1941 and Stet’sko’s government, and instead began to repress its leadership, the 
OUN pursued an anti-German political line’ To the obvious follow-up ques- 
tion, as to why Shukhevych then collaborated with the Abwehr from 1939 and 
then signed up for the Schutzmannschaften, V’iatrovych answered: 


Shukhevych, as an individual, had the right to collaborate with the [Ger- 
man military] intelligence. We cannot overlook that episode, but we also 
need evaluate the goals he set up for himself. That goal was one — the 
formation of an armed formation, which could become the kernel of a 
Ukrainian army. Very many of the officers of the Nachtigall later became 
commanders of the upa. And why did France and Britain have the right 
to collaborate with Germany during 1938-1939, why did the Soviet Union 
have the right to collaborate with Germany during 1939-1941? ... . The 
OUN-UPA was a force that dared to challenge both totalitarianisms: the 
German, as well as the Soviet. Even Churchill made compromises with 
one evil in order to fight the other.!?? 


V’iatrovych presupposes that Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 targeted only the 
wicked, primarily NKvD agents who terrorized the Belarusians on Moscow’s 
orders, that Shukhevych avoided shedding innocent blood, venturing to state, 
conclusively, that Shukhevych did not participate in the Holocaust: 


122 


Did [Shukhevych] have the right to collaborate with evil Germany? In or- 
der to answer that question we again need to evaluate the situation not 
from the perspective of 2008, or even 1945, but only 1941, when that deci- 
sion was made. However, for us the German army is synonymous with mil- 
lions of victims. [To us, it] represents what was put on trial at in Nurem- 
berg in 1945. Yet, in 1941 this all laid in the future .... Yes, Shukhevych 
fought in 1941-1942 in a German uniform, but donning it does not mean 
that he assumed responsibility for all crimes, committed by the soldiers 
of the German army. . . There are practically no documentary sources on 
Roman Shukhevych’s stay in Belarus, and the [only known] recollections 
of the activities of that period are the memoirs of one colleague from the 
Battalion. Despite this, after it has been established that Shukhevych’s 
alleged participation in anti-Jewish actions in 1941 was a hoax, [some 


Masha Mishchenko, ‘Pratsivnyk sBu: My izdyly v Izrail’ pobachaty dos’e proty 
Shukhevycha - a ioho prosto one isnue, UNIAN, March 25, 2008, accessed April 8, 2008, 
http://unian.net/news/print.php?id=242913. 
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people] have instead sought to disentangle the issue of his possible par- 
ticipation in the pacification against the Belarusian population in 1942. 
However, if there are no documents, then it will be difficult to prove that 
Shukhevych did not participate in such actions. Again, there is a pre- 
sumption of guilt.123 


Viiatrovych similarly denies that Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 committed 


any crimes against civilians: 


In Belarus the 2015t Ukrainian battalion was not concentrated in one place, 
as it was protecting bridges over the rivers Biarezina and Dzvina. The de- 
tachments in the small villages were also assigned to protect the local Ger- 
man administration. Towards the end of November 1942 the Ukrainian of- 
ficers decided to maximally curtail the battalions’ active participation in 
German military actions in order to avoid further losses. On December 1, 
1942 the soldiers of the battalion refused to renew the contract with the 
Germans, which led to the arrest of many of them, particularly their lead- 
ers. Others, including Roman Shukhevych, were able to escape. All togeth- 
er, many soldiers of the battalion joined the Ukrainian Insurgent Army, 
where they, as well-prepared soldiers, chose to take up commanding posi- 
tions. In the functions of that army, defending the Ukrainian population, 
they fought honorably against their former allies, the Germans.!2+ 


On the question why Shukhevych did not immediately turn his weapons 


against the Germans after they had lied to him and arrested the leadership of 


the ouUN, V’iatrovych responded: 


123 


124 


Let’s be realistic. Roman Shukhevych commanded 700 soldiers. The 
Wehrmacht, at that time, close to half a million. To turn the weapons 
against the Wehrmacht in 1941 and tell them: ‘now Roland and Nachtigall 
will fight the Wehrmacht’ would have meant that they would have been 
killed on the spot .... Until the end of 1942 the soldiers were bound by a 


Viiatrovych, ‘Roman Shukhevych: soldat. Historian Tarik Cyril Amar, then the Academic 
Director of the Center for Urban History of East Central Europe in L'viv, and specializ- 
ing on Second World War in Western Ukraine, sought to take V’iatrovych to task, but his 
rebuttal, even though initially accepted by Ukrains’ka Pravda, was never published, and 
Amar never heard back from the newspaper. The rebuttal was only published much later, 
in a different publication. Tarik Cyril [Syryl] Amar, ‘Roman Shukhevych: Fantaziia, Zaxid. 
net, August 26, 2008. On the discussion, see Himka, ‘Debates in Ukraine, 364-365. 
Viiatrovych, ‘lak tvorylasia lehenda pro Nachtigall.’ 
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125 


126 


contract, which tied them to the Schutzmannschaft battalion. When the 
contract ended, those people declared: we will no longer serve with you. 
That decision cost many of them their lives. 


Q: They say that after 1942, Shukhevych fought against Belarusian 
partisans and Poles? 

A: The Schutzmannschaft battalion, in which the former Nachtigall 
members, among them Shukhevych, served, ended its activities in the 
end of 1942. After that the majority of the boys joined the ranks of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army. And anyway, what partisans were there in 
1942 in Belarus? 


Q: Vasil Bykau!”* writes, that there were... 

A: Vasil Bykau was a novelist. Let’s look at the documents. The documents 
show that there were special groups, created under the leadership of the 
NKVD, who infiltrated and carried out acts of sabotage behind the Ger- 
man lines. To call them partisans is difficult, since partisans are rebels, 
organized by the local population. 


Q: As a historian, can you say that Shukhevych did not participate in 
[anti-Jewish pogroms? 
A: Yes. 


Q: Likewise, can you say that Shukhevych did not participate in the 
killing of peaceful Belarusian and Polish civilians? 

A: Very interesting question regarding peaceful population during par- 
tisan warfare .... In conventional warfare, one soldier differs from an- 
other by his uniform. Is it possible to consider Poles or Belarusians a 
peaceful population, if they at day time work as ordinary villagers, but in 
the evening arm themselves and attack the village? How should they be 
regarded — as Polish or Ukrainian [soldiers]? With a machine gun — he is 
a soldier, with a hoe — a peaceful civilian? When such a person is killed 
in an armed conflict, should he be regarded as a killed civilian or as a 
military casualty?!26 


Vasil Bykau (1924-2003) was one of the most important Belarusian writers, known, in 
particular for his realistic accounts of World War 1, a conflict of which he himself was 
a veteran. On Bykau, see Zina J. Gimpelevich, Vasil Bykau: His Life and Works (Montreal: 
McGill-Queen’s University Press, 2005). 

Ibid. 
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V'iatrovych’s narration differs little from that of the Schutzmdnner themselves, 
which lack any reference to abuse or atrocities committed against the local 
population in Belarus, whereas killings, and attacks carried out by the pro-So- 
viet partisans are described in great detail.12” 

An alternative explanation to the question of Shukhevych’s whereabouts 
was offered by Parmen Posokhoy, an ‘independent researcher, who questioned 
the claim that Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 guarded communication infra- 
structure, such as bridges over the rivers Biarezina and Dzvina. Posokhov ar- 
gued that the protecting the bridges of the Biarezina river was not included in 
the battalion’s responsibilities, that the Lepel’ railroad station was little more 
than a shack, the town connected to the outside world by just one paved road, 
and that its population was so small, that it would be an unlikely place to store 
weapons and ammunition. As an alternative explanation, Posokhov suggested 
that there could have been a secret Abwehr training camp in Lepel’. There was a 
sanatorium twenty-eight kilometers from Lepel’, Lesnye Ozera, where the Ger- 
mans vacationed. They had entrusted its protection to members of the oun.128 
Posokhov refers to the memoirs of Nikolai Obryn’ba, a Soviet Pow, interned in 
Lepel’,, who mentioned German ‘diversion schools in Lepel’, which prepared 
the saboteurs for provocations, intelligence work, the mining of roads, the de- 
struction of wells, and the murder of partisan commanders.'9 

Ukrains’ka Pravda published a similar assessment by Serhii Hrabovs’kyi, a 
member of the Association of Ukrainian Writers: 


[T]he supreme commander of the upa and the people he commanded 
were hardly any more ‘collaborators’ than, say, the leaders of the Judenriite 
in the Nazi-occupied territories, and no more ‘fascists’ than the Gaullists 
of the French resistance... . Strictly speaking, almost all serious research- 
ers speak about the absence of a serious popular partisan movement and 


127  Pobihushchyi-Ren, Mozaika moikh spomyniv; Myroslav Kal’ba, Druzhyny Ukrains’kykh 
Natsionalistiv (Detroit: DUN, 1994); Myroslav Kal’ba, My prysiahaly Ukraini: DUN 1941-1942 
(Lviv: Memuarna biblioteka NTsh, 1999); Myroslav Kal’ba, U lavkah druzhynnykw: spo- 
hady uchasnykiv. Materialy zibrav i vporiadkuvav Myroslav Kal’ba (Denver: Vyd-ia Dru- 
zhyny ukrains’kykh natsionalistiv, 1982); Myroslav Kal’ba , ed., Druzhyny Ukrains’kykh 
Nationalistiv v 1941-1942 rokakh (n.p: Vyd-ia Druzhyny ukrainsks’kykh nationalistiv, 1953), 
63, 71, 77-78. Pobihushchyi even presents the Schutzmdnner as victims: ‘The Legion did 
not carry out a single execution. Instead, unfortunately, a soldier from the Legion was 
executed [by the Germans] (I do not remember his name). Ibid., 40. 

128 Posokhov, ‘Shukhevych. 

129 Nikolai Ippolitovich Obryn’ba, Sud’ba opolchentsa (Moscow: Iauza, Eksmo, 2005), 
283-284, accessed November 18, 2007, http://militera.lib.ru/memo/russian/obrynba_ni/ 
index.html. 
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battles between ‘real’ partisans (and not intelligence officers and NKVD 
provocateurs) and the police and parts of the Wehrmacht until 1943. In 
regards to the 2o1st battalion, scholars and publicists of diametrically op- 
posed ideological perspectives agree that it did not rush into battle, but at 
times reached a neutrality agreement with the partisans (Shukhevych, in 
particular, was interested in such an agreement), though, without doubt, 
there were battles with victims on both sides.!°° 


Using examples from 1943, Hrabovs’kyi focuses on atrocities of pro-Soviet 


partisans against the local Belarusian population. After giving an example of 


how Soviet partisans cut the throat of an under-aged girl, Hrabovs’kyi asks, 


rhetorically: 


130 


131 


It was this kind of ‘operations’ the Kutuzov Soviet partisan division, com- 
manded by Israil Lapidus carried out. The people were of the same lot as 
Lazar Kaganovich, who pathetically stressed, ‘Iam nota Jew, lama Bolshe- 
vik! Do we need to question whether the Ukrainian nationalists had the 
moral right to fight such partisans? ... Naturally, among the Soviet parti- 
sans as well as with the ouN there were various kinds of people. Of course 
it is not possible to portray the warriors of the UPA and their command- 
ers as angels — as the last supreme commander of the insurgents, Vasyl’ 
Kuk put it: ‘they killed and we killed.’ My purpose is not to ‘justify’ Roman 
Shukhevych — after all, his political principles, expressed in the program of 
the Third Congress of the ouN(b), have today entered the Ukrainian con- 
stitution, while the Bolshevik ideology has been thrown on the dust heap 
of history....I call on politicians and journalists, among them Israeli: do 
not rush to make simple conclusions regarding ‘Ukrainian fascists’! 


Serhii Hrabovs’kyi, ‘Tak proty koho zh voiuvav Shukhevych u Bilorusi?’ Ukrains’ka 
Pravda, November 13, 2007, accessed November 18, 2007, http://www.pravda.com.ua/ 
news/2007/11/13/66774.htm. 

Hrabovs'kyi refers to the partisan Izrail Abramovich Lapidus, commander of the Kutozov 
detachment of the second Minsk partisan brigade, and the secretary of the Minsk rural 
underground raion committee of the KP(b)B. E. G. Ioffe, G. D. Knat’ko and V. D. Selemeney, 
Kholokost v Belarusi, 1941-1944 (Minsk: Natsional’nyi Arkhiv Respubliki Belarus’, 2002), 
219-221. It should be noted that Jewish commanders among Soviet partisan forma- 
tions were rare, as the Soviet authorities deliberately strived to diminish the number 
of Jews in leading roles in the partisan movement in order to combat the stereotype of 
Judeo-Bolsheivsm. Leonid Smilovitsky, ‘Antisemitism in the Soviet Partisan Movement, 
1941-1944: The Case of Belorussia; Holocaust and Genocide Studies 20, no. 2 (2006): 217; 
Evgenij Rozenblat, ‘Belarus: Specific Features of the Region’s Jewish Collaboration and 
Resistance, in Collaboration and Resistance During the Holocaust: Belarus, Estonia, Latvia, 
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Shukhevych’s son Iuri, who received the highest state award on behalf of his 
father, maintains the view that Shukhevych was just an independence fighter, 


whose alliance with Nazi Germany was strictly tactical: 


132 


Let us look at the events of World War 11 in other countries. In Burma 
there was Aun Sang, who formed military formations on the side of the 
Japanese to fight the English colonizers. As a result, Burma became an 
independent state in 1948! The Indian legions, created by Chandra Bos — 
the leader of Indian National Congress — fought England as an ally not 
only of the Japanese, but also of the Germans. It was formed in Europe 
out of captive Hindus. This is not held against them. The Union of Young 
Officers, which under the leadership of Gamal Abdel Nasser fought for 
the independence of Egypt against the English, received assistance from 
Mussolini. That cooperation did not discredit Nasser [in the eyes of the 
Soviets] who, after becoming president of Egypt, received the order of 
Hero of the Soviet Union! 


Q: Nachtigall, together with Roland, formed the Schutzmannschaft 
Battalion 201, which fought partisans in Belarus. Is it correct that Ro- 
man Shukhevych on October 14, 1942, did not desert from the battalion, 
but was assigned the task to track down Jews, hiding in Belarusian and 
Ukrainian forests? 

A: Nonsense. The dissolution of the battalion began in the fall of 1942. Ini- 
tially the privates were dismissed, but my father stayed there until Janu- 
ary 1943. And when the leader of the battalion was taken to Germany 
my father, at the time in Konotop or in Bakhmach, was informed that 
Gestapo may arrest him. Also, the leading members of the Provid of the 
OUN, led by Bandera, had been arrested, as we know, already in July of 
1941... .What kind of killing of Jews in Ukraine could there have been, 
when he was stationed around Vitsebsk?!32 


Lithuania, ed. David Gaunt, Paul A. Levine and Laura Pelosuo (Bern: Peter Lang, 2004). 
Lazar Kaganovich undoubtedly played important roles in the 1932-33 famine as well as 
the Great Terror, but Hrabovs’kyi’s linking of Jews to communism, and his not-so-subtle 
implication that being Jewish has something to do with being a mass murderer, smacks 
of a rather problematic essentialism. He provides no explanation as to how Shukhevych’s 
principles or the OUN(b)’s 1943 political programs would have entered the Ukrainian 
constitution. 

Turii Shukhevych: Ia hadaiu, Prezydent udostoit’ moho bat’ka naivyshchoi nahorody, 
Lvivs’kyi portal, July 6, 2007, accessed February 22, 2008, http://portal.lviv.ua/citizens/ 
2007/07/06/174417.html. 
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The disagreements regarding Shukhevych’s whereabouts in 1942 concern not 
only the interpretations of the events, but also about basic facts surrounding 
the German occupation of Belarus. Shukhevych’s critics portray him as a war 
criminal; his admirers either overlook this episode or regard his collaboration 
with Nazi Germany as unproblematic. 


Conclusion 


Independence has called for a re-evaluation of Ukrainian history. As the polar- 
ized discussions regarding the legacy of Shukhevych and other OUN leaders 
show, this process is not without its difficulties. At the heart of this discussion 
lies the question of what sort of society Ukraine should be, its geopolitical ori- 
entation, and what sort of ‘national heroes’ and role models this society needs. 
Some commentators have argued that the glorification of the leaders of the 
OUN and uPA does not mean rehabilitation of their ideology: 


One piece of good news, however, is that attempts to rehabilitate oUN 
and uPA followers as freedom fighters and glorify their leaders as nation- 
al heroes, are not accompanied by attempts to revive the ideology of in- 
tegral nationalism or promote any kind of militancy and intolerance. The 
emphasis typically is put on ethical rather than ideological values. The 
upa fighters ... are praised first of all for their patriotism and commit- 
ment to the national-liberation cause, for their idealism and dedication, 
for spiritual strength and self-sacrifice. We see here the makings of a he- 
roic myth to counterbalance the long-dominant image of the impeccable 
Red Army. Any nation invents some historical myths of the sort, and we 
can only hope that every nation will be able to keep the irrational energy 
of its historical myths under rational control.133 


A historian may object that this sort of semi-mythical, moral tales of the ex- 
ploits of ‘national liberators’ belongs in the nineteenth, rather than the twenty- 
first century, and that the role of the professional historian is to be to facilitate 
the understanding of the past rather than producing edifying patriotic myths, 
using the organs of state security. The professional historian would also raise 


133 Mykola Riabchuk, ‘Ukraine: Neither Heroes nor Villains: Review of Heroes and Villains: 
Creating National History in Contemporary Ukraine, by David Marples (Budapest: Cen- 
tral European Press, 2007), Transitions Online, February 6, 2007. 
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the question of whether it is possible to turn Shukhevych into a national hero 
without legitimizing the ideology of the organizations he led. 

‘Ukraine for Ukrainians’ was implemented as brutal policy. Members of 
both wings of the OUN engaged in pogroms in 1941 and ethnic cleansing in 
1943, in the ranks of the Wehrmacht, the Ukrainian police in occupied Ukraine, 
the upaA and Waffen-ss Galizien. The ideology of the oUN(b) was not static. Yet, 
at the same time as the ouN(b) officially moderated its political positions in 
the summer of 1943, the UPA was systematically massacring the Polish popula- 
tion of Volhynia, expanding the ethnic cleansing to eastern Galicia in 1944.154 
While Bandera himself remained a committed anti-democrat until his death 
at the hands of a Soviet assassin in 1959, the organization went through periods 
when its totalitarianism was toned down.85 

The nationalistic accounts tend to focus on what has been done to Ukrai- 
nians and not by them.!°¢ In the quest for victim status it is easily forgotten 
that Ukrainians were found not only among the victims, but also among the 
perpetrators of the totalitarian regimes.!°’ Referring to this phenomenon as 
‘the nationalism of the victim, Timothy Garton Ash notes that the focus on 
the suffering of one’s own group often comes at the expense of the interest 
taken in the suffering of others, that it is linked to ‘a reluctance to acknowl- 
edge in just measure the sufferings of other peoples, an inability to admit 
that the victim can also victimize.8° Giinther Grass — of all people — referred 
to the uneven and selective approach of dealing with the past as ‘disabled 
memory. 139 


134 Ivan Lysiak-Rudnyts’kyi, ‘Natsionalizm i totalitaryzm (Vidpovid’ M. Prokopovi), Journal 
of Ukrainian Studies 7, no. 2 (1982): 83-85; Per A. Rudling, ‘Theory and Practice: Histori- 
cal Representation of the War Time Activities of oUN-UPA (the Organization of Ukrai- 
nian Nationalists — the Ukrainian Insurgent Army), East European Jewish Affairs 36, no. 2 
(2006): 163-189; and Lada, ‘Creative Forgetting, 340-375. 

135 John Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism, 3rd ed. (Englewood, co: Ukrainian Academic 
Press, 1990), 117. 

136 John-Paul Himka, ‘War Criminality: A Blank Spot in the Collective Memory of the Ukrai- 
nian Diaspora, Spaces of Identity 5, no. 1 (2005), 13-14. 

137 Andreas Kappeler, Der schwierige Weg zur Nation: Beitrdge zur neuern Geschichte der 
Ukraine (Vienna: Bohlau, 2003), 19. 

138 Timothy Garton Ash, ‘The Life of Death, The New York Review of Books, December 19, 1985, 
32. 

139 Richard S. Esbenshade, ‘Remembering to Forget: Memory, History, National Identity in 
Postwar East-Central Europe, Representations, no. 49 (1995), 84, citing Gunter Grass, 
‘Losses, Granta 42 (1992): 102. 
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Much as both sides in the controversy squabbled over caricatures which are 
a legacy of Soviet and nationalist propaganda, the designation of Shukhevych 
as a national hero is best understood as continuing this tradition. Ironically, the 
controversy took place at a time when recent scholarship raised very serious 
question about the suitability of the oUN and uPa as symbols of an aspiring 
democracy. Rather than more myth making, Ukrainian society may arguably 
be better served by critical inquiry and critical engagement with the difficult 
episodes of it recent past. 
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Bohdan Matsiv (ed.), Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna.’ Istoriia u svitlynakh 
vid zasnuvannia u 1943 r. do zvil’nennia z polonu 1949 r. Lviv, ZUKTs, 
2009.! 


BLOOD SACRIFICE AND HOLY WITNESS 


Ernest Renan noted that “‘having suffered together’ and, indeed, suffering 
in common unifies more than joy does. Where national memories are con- 
cerned, griefs are of more value than triumphs, for they impose duties, and 
require a common effort.’? In Blood Sacrifice and the Nation, Carolyn Marvin 
argues ‘Blood sacrifice preserves the nation.’? She emphasizes that, 


2 See http://www.voiakudg.com/ (accessed 8 July 2011). 


2 Ernst Renan, ‘What Is a Nation?,’ in Geoff Eley and Ronald Grigor Suny, Becoming National, A 
Reader, New York and Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1996, p. 52. 

7 Carolyn Marvin, Blood Sacrifice and the Nation, Totem Rituals and the American Flag, New York, 
Cambridge University Press, 1999, p. 2. 
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[T]he nation is the shared memory of blood sacrifice, periodically 
renewed. Those who share such memories often, but not always, share 
language, living space, or ethnicity. What they always share and culti- 
vate is the memory of blood sacrifice. . . . [T]he felt or sentimental nation 
is the memory of the last sacrifice that counts for living believers. ... 
At the behest of the group, the lifeblood of the community members 
must be shed. Group solidarity, or sentiment, flows from the value of this 
sacrifice.* 


Marvin maintains ‘The myth of the sacrificed Christ who dies for all 
men makes every sacrificed soldier a remodeled Christ dying to redeem his 
countrymen.” This mythical narrative is rejuvenated through ritual, pledges, 
and ideological training. Part of the ideology is the development of nostalgia, 
admiration, and veneration. In the reproduction of nationalist mythology, 
Marvin asserts that ‘Photographers and reporters offer holy witness. Their 
presence is critical. Only through representation and commemoration do 
apostolic missions become group-unifying messianic sacrifice.” 

Over the past six decades, Die 14. Waffen-Grenadier-Division der SS 
(Galizische Nr. 1), often reffered to as Waffen-SS Galizien, a Ukrainian 
collaborating formation, organized by Reichsftibrer-SS Heinrich Himmler 
in 1943, has been the object of intense myth making. The unit was 
demonized in the Soviet Union, and glorified by circles in the Ukrainian 
diaspora. In Canada, where many of the division’s veterans came to set- 
tle, diaspora venues regularly commemorated the ‘exemplary patriotism’ 
and ‘self-sacrifice’ of the unit. This sort of narrative was particularly heav- 
ily emphasized on even anniversaries. In 1974, on the occasion of the 30" 
anniversary of the 1944 Battle of Brody, the newspaper Ukrains’ki visti of 
Edmonton wrote that, 


With their blood, the [soldiers of the Waffen-SS Galizien] wrote on the 
fields of Brody a new page in the history of Ukraine and its rights ... 
Watered with the crimson blood of our enemy and our own... the fields 
of Brody will produce an abundance of flowers and carry the fruit of the 
freedom of our own people.’ 


In 1983, on the occasion of the 40™ anniversary of the establishment of the 
division, Ukrainian Echo, the leading organ of the ultra-nationalist Bandera 
wing of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists ‘defended’ the unit, deny- 
ing allegations of war criminality, asserting that ‘the Division cannot be linked 


i Marvin, Blood Sacrifice, p. 4. 

: Marvin, Blood Sacrifice, p. 68. 

° Marvin, Blood Sacrifice, p. 140. 

M. Tysivs’kyi, ‘30-tyrichchia boiu pid Brodami,’ Ukrains’ki visti 22 August 1974, p. 12. 
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with crimes against humanity,’ reminding its readers that ‘membership in the 
Division has never been regarded by its veterans as a cause for shame.” 

A sanitized, ideological narrative of the unit’s history has become an 
integral part of the Ukrainian diaspora’s culture of memory. Two genera- 
tions of diaspora Ukrainians have been raised in ritualistic celebration of the 
‘Heroes of Brody,’ as the Galician Waffen-SS veterans were called. Mirroring 
and rivaling the Soviet Ukrainian use of history, a ritualized veneration of 
the unit became part of the ideological training of many diaspora youth 
organizations.’ On anniversaries nationalist parents dressed their children in 
the brown shirts and black ties of the SUM,” or the blue uniforms of the Plast 
Ukrainian Youth Association,'’ made them march in formation, decorate the 
graves of the Waffen-SS veterans, perform folk songs and military hymns, 
and recite pledges of allegiance in front of nationalist memorials.'? These 
long-distance nationalists regarded the struggle of the Waffen-SS Galizien as 
a life force, which would regenerate the nation. 

Needless to say, the diaspora is not monolithic. Not everybody in the 
community may agree with the veneration of the legacy of this Waffen-SS 
unit. Yet for years, the Ukrainian Waffen-SS veterans’ association is part of 
the Ukrainian Canadian congress, an umbrella organization which claims to 
represent 1.3 million Ukrainian Canadians.'? No dissent was voiced from 
within the community when the UCC saluted the Waffen-SS veterans on 
Remembrance Day 2010 as fighters for ‘freedom of their ancestral Ukrainian 


: Lubomyr Luciuk and Myroslav Yurkevych, ‘Ukrainian Division ‘Galicia’ Defended,’ Ukrainian Echo, 
4 July 1983, Vol. VII, No. 4 (65), p. 3. 

. In post-Soviet Ukraine, Plast has taken an active role in raising children to glorify the OUN, the 
UPA, and the Waffen-SS Galizien. See, for instance ‘Fotozvity, Aktsiia Molod’ Pam”iatae Shukhevycha 
u L’vovi, 5-6 bereznia 2010 r. http://www.plast.org.ua/reports/thumbnails.php?album=450 (accessed 16 
July 2012) 

a SUM is the uniformed youth organization of the Bandera wing of the far-right Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists, ‘a non-party, but deeply ideological national-unitary organization of the Ukrainian 
youth.’ ‘Prohrama i statut Spil’ky Ukrains’koi Mlodi (SUM-u) vkliuchno zi zminamy pryiniatymy na 
Holovnomu Z”izdi SUM-u, 24-26. Kvitnia 1948.’ The digitized archive of the Center for the Study of the 
Liberation Movement, (Tsentr Doslidzhen’ Vyzvol’noho Rukhu), Lviv, Ukraine, Arkhiv Iaroslava Stets’ka, 
zelenyi kul’ok, papka molod’, document 6. 

ae Plast is a Ukrainian youth organization modeled on the Boy Scouts, and which defines itself as ‘a 
Ukrainian youth organization for patriotic, inclusive self-development.’ ‘What Is Plast,’ Plast Canada web- 
site, http://plast.ca/about/about-en/index.shtml (accessed 8 July 2012). In 1943, Plast actively supported 
the creation of the Waffen-SS division and encouraged the Galician youth to volunteer for the unit. 
Severyn Levyts’kyi, Ukrains’kyi Plastovyi ulad 1911-1945 u spohadakh avtora, Munich, Vydavnytstvo 
Molode Zhyttia, 1967, p. 98. 

ie Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, ‘Celebrating Fascism and War Criminality in Edmonton, The Political 
Myth and Cult of Stepan Bandera in Multicultural Canada,’ Kakanien Revisited, 29December (2010), 
pp. 1-16. http://www.kakanien.ac.at/beitr/fallstudie/GRossolinski-Liebe2/ (accessed 18 July 2012); Per 
Anders Rudling, ‘Multiculturalism, Memory, and Ritualization, Ukrainian Nationalist Monuments in 
Edmonton, Alberta,’ Nationalities Papers, 39(5) (September 2011), p., 657-693. 

i? ‘Ukrainian Canadian Congress Celebrates Canadian Multiculturalism Day,’ UCC Press Release, 
27 June 2012. 
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homeland.’* There were no objections when, in 2011, the Canadian Institute 
of Ukrainian Studies at the University of Alberta instituted three new 
endowments in the names of leading Waffen-SS veterans." 

After 1990 the heroic myths of the Waffen-SS Galizien were re-exported 
to Ukraine proper (Figure 1). The extreme right annually marks the unit’s 
foundation in 1943 and the 1944 Battle of Brody with various rituals. In 2012, 
the far-right Svoboda party and neo-fascist ‘autonomous nationalists’ com- 
memorated the anniversary of the unit’s foundation with a parade of folk 
costumes under neo-Nazi banners,!° whereas the city of Ivano-Frankivsk 
raised the monthly pension of its aging Waffen-SS veterans with 500 hryvna."” 
In 2009 Ternopil’ renamed a street in the honor of the Waffen-SS unit, in Lviv 
a ‘SS Galizien’ taxi company appeared in 2011.'* The unit’s involvement in 
atrocities and its collaboration with Nazi Germany is aggressively denied, its 
veterans instead presented as freedom-loving defenders of Ukraine.” 

In the diaspora, as well as Ukraine proper, a heroic visual representation 
is central to the cult of the division. This review article is dedicated a recent 
example of photographic ‘holy witnessing,’ Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’: 
Istoriia u svitlynakh vid zasnuvannia u 1943 r. do zvilnennia z polonu 
1949 r., (The Ukrainian Division ‘Galicia’: Its History in Pictures From Its 
Foundation in 1943 until the Liberation from Incarceration in 1949), This 
volume has been compiled by the former Waffen-SS officer Bohdan Maciw 
with the help of his wife Olena Maciw and Roman Serbyn, a plastun,”? mem- 
ber of the National Executive of the Ukrainian Canadian Congress and profes- 
sor emeritus at the Université du Québec 4 Montréal (UQAM) who also has 


i Paul Grod, ‘Ukrainian Community Honours Veterans on Remembrance Day,’ Ukrainian Canadian 


Congress press release, 11 November 2010. For a discussion on this phenomenon, see Per Anders Rudling, 
The OUN, the UPA, and the Holocaust, A Study in the Manufacturing of Historical Myths, Carl Beck Papers 
in Russian & and East European Studies, 2107, Pittsburgh, University Center for Russian & East European 
Studies, 2011, p. 37. 

a ‘Focus on CIUS Donors,’ in Bohdan Klid, Mykola Soroka, and Myroslav Yurkevich (eds.), C/US 
Newsletter 2011, Edmonton, The Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, University of Alberta, 2011, pp., 
26-28, http://www.ualberta.ca/CIUS/announce/Newsletter/2011%20CIUS%20Newsletter%20(eng).pdf 
(accessed 18 July 2012); Per Anders Rudling “They Defended Ukraine’, The 14. Waffen-Grenadier- 
Division der SS (Galizische Nr. 1) Revisited,’ The Journal of Slavic Military Studies 25, (3) (2012), 
pp. 330-331. 

te ‘U L'vovi provely parad vyshyvanok na chest’ dyvizii ‘Halychyna” Gazeta.ua, 29 April 2012, http:// 
gazeta.ua/articles/life-photo/433923/4#photos (accessed 19 September2012) 

"7 ‘Ivano-frankivs’kym veteranam UPA ta dyvizii 'Halychyna’ doplachuvatymut’ 500 hrn,’ Gazeta.ua, 
13 January 2012, http://gazeta.ua/articles/politics/_ivano-frankivskim-veteranam-upa-ta-diviziji-galichina- 
doplachuvatimut-500-grn/418049 (accessed 19 September 2012) 

as ‘Rosiia oskarzhyla vstanovlennia v Ternopoli doshky SS ‘Halychyna,’ TCH.wa, 6 May2009, http:// 
tsn.ua/ukrayina/rosiya-oskarzhila-v-oon-vstanovlennya-v-ternopoli-doshki-ss-galichina.html ‘U — L’vovi 
ziavylos’ taksi SS ‘Halychyna.’ Video,’ life.pravda.com.ua/society/2011/10/12/87447/; Ukrains’ka 
Pravda Zhyttia,12 October 2011 (Both accessed 29 July 2012). 

2 Rudling, ‘ They Defended Ukraine’. 

20) ‘Vydatni Plastuny, Roman Serbyn,’ Plast Kanada, http://plast.ca/seniory/vydatni-plastuny/serbyn- 
roman.shtml (accessed 18 April 2011). 
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FIGURE 1 Members of the nationalist Ukrainian scouting organization Plast honoring 
Ukrainian Waffen-SS veterans at the The Monument to the SS-Galicia at the Liachkivskyi 
Cemetery in Lviv, Ukraine. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/File:The_Monument_of_the_SS- 
Galicia_in_Lviv_Ukraine.jpg (Accessed 24 August 2012) (color figure available online). 


written its afterword.*' An active promoter of the interpretation that the 1932— 
33 famine was a deliberate act of genocide against the Ukrainian nation, since 
2009 Serbyn is also the editor of the Journal of Holodomor Studies. 

The volume, written in open admiration of the Waffen-SS unit and its 
veterans, is elegantly published as a coffee table book. Developed by aging 
Waffen-SS veterans in Canada and published in Ukraine proper, Ukrains’ka 
dyviziia ‘Halychyna’ has generated significant interest in ultranationalist cir- 
cles on both sides of the Atlantic, among Ukrainian patriots on the prairie as 
well as among the far right in Ukraine.” It has also found a non-academic 


a Oksana Zakydal's’ka, ‘Prezentatsiia fotoal’bomu ‘Ukrains’ka dyviziia Halychyna,’ Svobodal17 (2) 


(8 January 2010), p. 11. 

2 Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’ is made available, for instance, through the blog of ‘a-ingwar,’ 
where one finds the banner to the book next to a spinning and burning six-armed swastika and links 
to the German NPD’s Ukrainian sister party UNO-UNSA. http://komb-a-ingwar.blogspot.com/ http:// 
a-ingwar.blogspot.com/ (accessed 23 June 2011). 
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readership among various enthusiasts, such as those with a particular inter- 
est in SS uniforms and Nazi memorabilia.?? A combination of a nostalgic 
photo album, nationalist propaganda, and scholarly ambition, this remark- 
able book is an interesting example of transmission and reinforcement of 
nationalist myths. In September 2009 Serbyn deployed his academic creden- 
tials to present this volume as a scholarly work at the Kyiv conference ‘World 
War II and the (Re)Creation of Historical Memory in Contemporary Ukraine.’ 
Therefore, it is reviewed here as an academic work, even though its claims 
to constitute scholarship are, as we will see, problematic. 


NATIONALIST NARRATIVES 


Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’ provides a background to the unit’s history. 
The authors’ account of the past start in the tragic 1930s. The Ukrainian SSR 
was one of the areas most heavily impacted by interwar Stalinist terror. The 
repression of national communism, persecution of national minorities and 
collectivization of agriculture all took a devastating toll on Soviet Ukrainian 
society, culminating in the 1932-33 famine. There is today an emerging con- 
sensus among historians that between 2.6 and 3.9 million people perished in 
the Ukrainian SSR during the 1932-1933 famine, distinguishing it as Stalin’s 
greatest crime against his own people and one of the worst atrocities in 
European history.*4 Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’ does not cite any of 
the recent research on the famine, but instead asserts that ‘[bletween 7 to 
10 million Ukrainian villagers perished on Stalin’s orders.’ 

Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’ focuses on a unit set up in Ukrainian 
lands which were adjoined to the Soviet Union only following the 


43 Michael Melnyk, ‘New Book on 14 Galician Division,’ Axis History Forum, 21 October 2009 http:// 
forum.axishistory.com/viewtopic.php?f=19&t=159212 (accessed 10 September 2012). 

a For a recent discussion on the numbers, see Timothy Snyder, Bloodlands, Europe between Hitler 
and Stalin, New York, Basic Books, 2010, p. 53. 

35 B. Matsiv, ‘Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’, Peredumovy stvorennia’, in B. Matsiv (ed.), Ukrains’ka 
dyviztia ‘Halychyna’, p. 12. This figure is in line with Serbyn’s claims in various forums. In 1988 he 
noted that the ‘man-made famine that ravaged Ukraine in 1932-1933 and caused the deaths of 7 to 10 
million people.’ In 2008, to this number, Serbyn added ‘the destruction of the 8 million ethnic Ukrainians 
living on the eve of the genocide in the Russian Republic (RSFSR).’ Roman Serbyn, “The First Man-Made 
Famine in Soviet Ukraine 1921-1923,’ The Ukrainian Weekly LVI(45) (6 November 1988, http://www. 
artukraine.com/famineart/serbyn2.htm (accessed 2 May 2011). Roman Serbyn, ‘Raphael Lemkin on the 
Ukrainian Genocide,’ [aaus-list], Brama.com, 4 October 2008. http://www.brama.com/pipermail/aaus- 
list/2008-October/002849.html (accessed 24 March 2011). See also Roman Serbyn, ‘The Ukrainian Famine 
of 1932-1933 as Genocide in the Light of the UN Convention of 1948, The Ukrainian Quarterly, Vol. 
LXII, No. 2, Summer 2006, 193-194 and an interview with Serbyn, accompanied by a factoid making 
the claim that ‘about a quarter of Ukraine’s population wiped out. Seven to 10 million people thought 
to have died.’ ‘Ukraine demands ‘genocide’ marked,’ BBC News, November 25, 2005. http://news.bbc. 
co.uk/2/hi/europe/4471256.stm In 2012 Serbyn retroactively provided a lower estimate, claiming ‘I have 
always favored the estimate of 6 million victims.’ Roman Serbyn, ‘Letter to the Editor,’ Nationalities Papers 
Vol. 40, No. 2, (March 2012), 291. 
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1939 Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. As part of the Second Polish Republic, Galicia 
did not directly experience the famine. The 1930s was nevertheless a difficult 
time also in Western Ukraine. Serbyn gives the following background to the 
Ukrainian experience under Poland, 


Interwar Poland was overtaken by the ambition to build a great power 
and neglected its obligations to the League of Nations to give Galicia 
autonomy and to conduct a referendum. ... Poland came to pursue a 
policy of Polonization, in order to turn seized Western Ukrainian lands 
into ‘Eastern Little Poland’ [‘Skhidna Malopol’ska’). Galicia was subjugated 
to national discrimination and repression, colonization by Polish veterans 
and finally a terrorist pacification.” 


The situation for the national minorities in the second Polish repub- 
lic was indeed far from ideal. The state pursued a harsh policy of 
assimilation of national minorities, repressed their organizations, arrested 
and tried Ukrainian and Belarusian nationalists for irredentism, and, from 
1930 embarked upon an increasingly violent process of eradicating Ukrainian 
nationalism. The so-called pacyfikacja was counter-productive. It amounted 
to a collective punishment of the Ukrainian population, which radicalized 
the Ukrainian community, marginalized liberal forces and strengthened the 
Western Ukrainian extreme right.*7, Commenting on the minority policies 
of the Second Polish Republic in the 1930s, Ivan Lysiak Rudnytsky cited 
Talleyrand’s bon mot, ‘This is worse than a crime, it is a stupidity.’** Whereas 
Serbyn characterizes Poland’s ‘pacification’ as ‘terroristic,’ he provides no 
corresponding contextualization of the methods of the leading Ukrainian 
ultra-nationalist organization, the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN). There is no mentioning of how the OUN condemned democracy and 
relied on terror and political murders in its unsuccessful attempts to establish 
an ethnically homogenous Ukrainian state, a dictatorship under its own total 
control.”? Neither is there any discussion on the OUN’s ideology; its racism, 
anti-Semitism, and its adoration of Hitler, Mussolini, Paveli¢é, and Franco.*° 


2 Roman Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii dyvizii ‘Halychyna’ — pam’iatka ukrains’koho patriotyzmu,’ in Matsiv 


(ed.), Ukrains'la dyviziia ‘Halychna’, p. 229. 

a Franziska Bruder, ‘Den Ukrainischen Staat erkdmpfen oder sterben!’, Die Organization der 
Ukrainischen Nationalisten (OUN) 1929-1948, Berlin, Metropol 2007, pp. 81-93; Timothy Snyder, 
Sketches from a Secret War, A Polish Artist’s Mission to Liberate Soviet Ukraine, New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 2005, pp. 133-167. 

2 Ivan L. Rudnytsky, Essays in Modern Ukrainian History, in Peter L. Rudnytsky (ed.), Edmonton, 
Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, University of Alberta, 1987, p. 71. 

ee The most detailed study of the OUN’s terrorism in the Second Polish Republic is Lucyna Kulinska, 
Dziatalnosé terrorystyczna i sabotazowa nacjondlistycznych organizacji ukrainskich w Polsce w latach 
1922-1939, Krakow, Ksiegarnia Akademicka, 2009, pp. 143-302. 

20 Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, ‘The ‘Ukrainian National Revolution’ of 1941’, Discourse and Practice 
of a Fascist Movement,’ Kritika, Explorations in Russian and Eurasian History, vol. 12, no. 1 (Winter, 
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SELECTIVE ACCOUNTS OF ATROCITIES 


The selective recollection of mass political violence also characterizes the 
accounts of June 1941. During the first days of the German-Soviet war, 
the retreating NKVD murdered many of the inmates of their prisons. Poles 
were heavily over-represented among the people arrested in former Kresy in 
1939-1941, and would statistically constitute a majority of the 9,689 people 
killed.*' Serbyn’s account of this episode is brief, ‘the communists extermi- 
nated (vymordovuvaly) Ukrainian patriots in the prisons.’* Bohdan Matsiv is 
more detailed, 


. the climax was the murder of thousands of innocent victims in 
the prisons of Galicia and Volhynia in the first days of the war in June 
1941. When the Germans entered Lviv and opened the prisons with the 
corpses, people entered and recognized their fathers, mothers, broth- 
ers, and sisters. What people saw had a horrific psychological impact. 
Mass murders took place in Lviv, Sambor, Stanistawow, Drohobych and 
other cities of Galicia, in Rivne and Lutsk in Volhynia. Mass deportations 
and criminal executions deepened the hatred and disgust to the Soviet 
authorities. Thus, the enemy was designated, but in order to fight with 
him, weapons and military training was needed.°*? 


But who was the designated enemy? Neither Serbyn nor Matsiv mention 
that the NKVD murders were almost immediately followed by massive 
violence on a larger scale, at the same sites. In May 1941, the OUN(b) had 
issued a blueprint for the nationalist uprising that was to accompany the 
German invasion. The outbreak of violence would ‘permit the liquidation 
of undesirable Polish, Muscovite, and Jewish activists’? and to ‘shoot the 
Muscovites, Jews, and NKVD men.” The violence was interconnected 
as the OUN(b) used the NKVD mass murders as a pretext for pogroms 
across Western Ukraine, holding Jews collectively responsible for Soviet 
atrocities.*° OUN(b) fliers proclaimed ‘Know this! Moscow, Magyars, Jews — 


2011), 83-114; Bruder, ‘Den ukrainischen Staat’; Oleksandr Zaitsev, ‘OUN i avtorytarno-natsionalistychni 
rukhy mizhvoennoi Evropy,’ Ukrains’kyi istorychnyi zhurnal No. 1 (502) (2012), 89-101. 

a Bohdan Musial, ‘Konterrevolutiondre Elemente sind zu erschiefsen’, Die Brutalisierung des deutsch- 
Sowjetischen Krieges im Sommer 1941, Berlin, Propylaen, 2001, pp. 94, 138. 

32 Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii,’, p. 230. 

2 Bohdan Matsiv, ‘Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’, Peredumovy stvorennia,’ pp. 12-13. 

‘Instruktsii Revolutsiinoho Provodu OUN(B) dlia orhanizatsiinoho aktyvu v Ukraini na period viiny, 
‘Borotba i diial’nist OUN pid chas viiny,’ V. Viis’kovi instruktsii,, TsDAVO Ukrainy, f. 3833, op. 2, spr. 1, 
ark. 25-33. 

- Ivan Patryliak, ‘Viiskovi plany OUN(B) u taemnii instruktsii Revoliutsiinoho provodu (traven’ 
1941 r.), Borot’ba i diialnist’ OUN pid chas viiny,’ Ukrains’kyi istorychnyi zhurnal’2 (2000), p. 136. 

36 John-Paul Himka. ‘The Lviv Pogrom of 1941, The Germans, Ukrainian Nationalists, and the Carnival 
Crowd, ‘Canadian Slavonic Papers LI. (1-3) (2011), pp. 209-243. 
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these are all your enemies. Exterminate them.” Current research show that 
there were over 140 pogroms in 58 cities in Western Ukraine following the 
German invasion, in which between 17,000 and 35,000 Jews were killed.*® 
OUN(b) propaganda presented Bolshevism being a tool of Jewry. This 
stereotype was not only embraced by the OUN. During the recruitment of 
the Waffen-SS Galizien, Volodymyr Kubijovyé, one of the initiators of the 
Waffen-SS Galizien publically called upon its volunteers to help ‘exterminate 
the Jewish-Bolshevik pestilence.” Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’ passes 
over all of this in silence. 


WAFFEN-SS GALIZIEN AS FIGHTERS FOR FREEDOM 
AND INDEPENDENCE 


Serbyn provides a picture of the Waffen-SS as an inclusive organization, 
which underwrote Ukrainian cultural expressions. His contribution empha- 
sizes the voluntary, the festive nature of the SS rallies and the enthusiasm 
of its volunteers, ‘Looking through the album, it is impossible not to sense 
that Ukrainian patriotic spirit, in which the volunteers were recruited into the 
Division.” The rosy depiction of the harmonious German-Ukrainian SS rela- 
tions, and the SS’s relative tolerance and inclusiveness occasionally border 
on kitsch. 


The military songs, which necessarily had to accompany the marching, 
were predominantly Ukrainian, and only at the training camps for offi- 
cers and the NCOs did they sing in German — and did so seldom, 
because the Germans loved Ukrainian songs very much. In their personal 
conversations the Ukrainian language dominated, since no one banned 
the soldiers from conversing in their native language.”' 


Echoing the narrative of other European Waffen-SS veterans, Ukrains’ka 
dyviziia ‘Halychyna’, frames the unit as a pan-European force, guided 


oi ‘Ukrains’kyi narode!’ OUN()) flier, July 1, 1941, TsDAVO Ukrainy, f. 3833, op. 1, spr. 42, |. 35. 

38 Dieter Pohl, ‘Anti-Jewish Pogroms in Western Ukraine — A Research Agenda,’ in Elazar Barkan, 
Elizabeth A. Cole, and Kai Struve (eds.), Shared History— Divided Memory, Jews and Others in Soviet- 
Occupied Poland, 1939-1941, Leipziger Beitrdge zur fiidischen Geschichte und Kultur 5, Leipzig, 
Leipziger Universitatsverlag, 2007, pp. 305-315. See, for instance Kai Struve, ‘Rites of Violence?, The 
Pogroms of Summer 1941,’ Polin, Studies in Polish Jewry, Vol. 24, Jews and their Neighbours in Eastern 
Europe since 1750, ed. Israel Bartal, Antony Polonsky and Scott Ury, Portland, OR, Littman Library 
of Jewish Civilization, 2012, p. 268; Wendy Lower, ‘Pogroms, Mob Violence and Genocide in Western 
Ukraine, Summer 1941, Varied Histories, Explanations and Comparisons,’ Journal of Genocide Research 
13 (3) (September 2011), pp. 217-246, 

32 Christoph Mick, Kriegserfarungen in einer multietnischen Stadt, Lemberg 1914-1947 (Deutsches 
Historisches Institut Warschau. Quellen und Studien; Bd. 22), Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz Verlag, 2011, 
p. 509. 

~ Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii,’, p. 223. 

. Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii,’, pp. 225-226. 
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by patriotism and dedicated to freedom. Bohdan Matsiv explains that, as 
part of a ‘pan-European’ army, ‘[T]he Division belonged to the Waffen-Ss, 
which at that time was set up as an anti-Soviet “European army.” Such 
a representation of the unit is selective at best and, in effect, echoes Nazi 
propaganda.** Serbyn describes the Soviet Union and Nazi Germany as 
‘two totalitarian empires,’ represented by ‘Moscow’ and ‘Berlin.’** Typical for 
the pro-nationalist narrative, the totalitarianism is externalized; it is always 
foreign, never Ukrainian. 

Therefore, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army, an armed formation under the 
control of the OUN(b) is single-handedly presented as emancipators and lib- 
erators. Bohdan Matsiv emphasizes that UPA commander Roman Shukhevych 
approved of the training of Ukrainian soldiers for the division and stresses 
that following the battle of Brody, 3,000 Waffen-SS Galizien men joined the 
ranks of the UPA.* Serbyn asserts that ‘Only UPA could have given national 
freedom to Ukraine, but it did not achieve this, because its forces were too 
weak.”© More broadly, neither Bohdan Matsiv, nor Olena Matsiv, or his- 
torian Roman Serbyn even discuss or specify the nature of this ‘national 
freedom’ the OUN(b)-led UPA sought. Ukrains’ka dyviztia ‘Halychyna’ con- 
tains no references to its 1943-1944 campaign of ethnic cleansing which 
claimed the lives of over 90,000 Poles, thousands of Jews and members of 
other national minorities,‘’? numbers which roughly correspond to the total 


B. Matsiv, “Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’,’ in B. Matsiv (ed.), Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’, 
p. 18. 

The propaganda instructions of the Waffen-SS in Galicia explicitly stipulated that ‘The treat- 
ment of the volunteers is to be presented in such a way that they never get the feeling to be 
exploited, but rather to be given the conviction that they are joint fighters for the free Europe 
against Bolshevism.’ ‘Waffen-SS, SS-Kriegsberichterabteilung, Gruppe Aktivpropaganda Abteilung Front, 
Arbeitsplan fiir Frontpropagandaziige bei den Kompanien (Waffen-SS) (draft text), n.d., United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum Archives, RG-31.003M Acc. 1992.A.0069, Records from the L’viv State Oblast 
Archive 1942-1945, pp. 4-5, frames 94-95. 

= Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii,’ p. 228. 

2 B. Matsiv, ‘Vstupne slovo’ in B. Matsiv (ed.), Ukrains’ka dyvizia ‘Halychyna,’ p. 7,8. The UPA, from 
1943 in the hands of the OUN(b), had a very significant percentage of former collaborators. About half 
of its officer corps had served in various collaborative formations, Schutzmannschaften, local police and 
gendarmerie, and, of course, in the Waffen-SS Galizien. Perhaps as many as 40 percent of its foot soldiers 
were forcibly drafted from the local population, by threats of physical violence or murder. Katchanovski, 
‘Terrorists or National Heroes’ and HDA SBU, f. 13, sbornik no. 372, tom. 5, 1. 209. 

“0 Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii,’ p. 233. 

Ewa Siemaszko gives the number of documented Polish victims of UPA as 91,200, of which 
43,987 are known by name. Roughly 60,000 of these were killed in 1943-1944 in Volhynia, 
32,000 in Eastern Galicia in 1944. Ewa Siemaszko, ‘Stan badan nad ludobdjstwem dokonanym na 
ludnosci polskie; przez Organizacje Nacjonalistow Ukrainskich i Ukrainska Powstancza Armie’ in 
Bogustaw Paz (ed.), Prawda historyczna a prawda polityczna w badanich naukowych, Ludobojstwo 
na Kresach potudniowo-wschodniej Polski w latach 1939-1946, Wroclaw, Wydawnictwo Uniwersytetu 
Wroctawskiego, 2011, p. 341. Grzegorz Motyka estimates that OUN and UPA killed between 70,000 and 
100,000 Poles, see Grzegorz Motyka, Ukrainska partyzantka 1942-1900, Dziatalnosé Organizacji 
Ukrainskich Nacjonalistow i Ukrainskiej Powstanczej Armii, Warsaw, Instytut Studidw Politycznych PAN, 
2000, p. 411. 
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number of casualties in the Bosnian Civil War of 1992-1995.*8 The reader 
gets the impression that none of this seems relevant to the authors or worth 
mentioning in the work under review. 

Implementing the New European Order required local collaboration, 
and Ukrainian collaborators appeared in a variety of overlapping formations. 
While there are many examples of how the Nazi occupiers terrorized 
Ukrainian nationalists, there are also plenty of examples of effective coop- 
eration and overlap of interests. Much like a majority of the officers of the 
OUN(b)-led UPA had a background in German service,” many volunteers 
in the Waffen-SS Galizien had a background in various police formations, 
such as the Schutzmannschafen. As the wartime activities of Volodymyr 
Kubijovyé, Evhen Pobihushchyi and many others testify, a commitment to 
Ukrainian ultranationalist ideology did not preclude a pro-German, pro-Nazi 
orientation. In his memoirs, Waffen-SS volunteer Wasyl Veryha recalls how 
Ukrainian policemen and Waffen-SS Galizien volunteers greeted each other 
with the Nazi and OUN salutes. ‘In Buchach we walked down the dark 
streets of the city and met two Ukrainian policemen, who, believing we were 
Germans, greeted us with ‘Heil Hitler!, but we answered ‘Slava Ukraini!”*° 
Whereas Serbyn’s image of ‘Moscow’ is singlehandedly negative, his picture 
of the Nazis is more ambiguous. One the one hand, the SS is treated as 
representatives of an alien totalitarianism, on the other also as enablers of 
the Ukrainian spirit of liberty. One gets the impression that the Ukrainian 
Waffen-SS volunteers really were closet resistance fighters for ‘freedom’ and 
‘independence,’ disassociated from German war aims and Nazi ideology. 
The unit’s aims are presented solely as the emancipation and liberation of 
captive Ukraine, and contextualized as part of the tradition of state building 
of the Ukrainian People’s Republic, the Sich Riflemen, and the Ukrainian 
Galician Army. 


The very appearance of the Division was a continuation of pro- 
independence and state-building activities, which appeared in enslaved 
Ukraine when the upheavals in the world inspired hopes of liberation. . . . 
The German occupation of Ukraine during the Second World War seemed 
to many Galicians an opportunity for the creation of a Ukrainian armed 


- A 2007 study on the casualties of the Bosnian War estimates the total number of casualties for the 
war in Bosnia to 97,214 casualties, of which 39,685 were civilians, 57,529 solders. Nidzara Ahmetasevic, 
‘Justice Report, Bosnia’s Book of the Dead,’ Balkan Investigative Reporting Network, 21 June 2007, http:// 
birn.eu.com/en/88/10/3377/ (accessed 3 August 2012). 

oe Ivan Katchanovski ‘Terrorists or National Heroes?’ Paper presented for the Annual Conference of 
Canadian Political Science Association, Montreal, 1-3 June 2010. 

» Rudling, ‘They Defended Ukraine’; Vasyl’ Veryha, Pid krylamy vyzvol’nykh dum, Spomyny pid- 
kborunzhoho dyvizii ‘Halychyna’,Kiev, Vydavnytstvo imeni Oleny Telihy, 2007, pp. 26-27. Veryha does 
not tell whether they greeted each other with the raised arm salute, which the OUN had introduced in 
1941. Karel C. Berkhoff, Harvest of Despair, Life and Death in Ukraine under Nazi Rule, Cambridge, MA, 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2004, p. 291. 
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force, which could be used to the benefit of Ukraine. Such were the 
convictions with which the initiators of the idea of a Ukrainian Division 
recruited volunteers.” 


Throughout the book, ‘Galicians’ are equated with Galician Ukrainians. 
No effort is made to remind the readers that in 1943 Lemberg/Lwow/Lviv 
was a predominantly Polish city. In 1939, Jews had constituted 32 percent 
of its residents.” Serbyn asserts ‘In a strict sense, from the perspective of 
being able to remain faithful to the Ukrainian nation, its ideals and culture, 
then there were more of them in the Division ‘Halychyna’ than in the Red 
Army.’* Yet, as a multiethnic border region, Galicia was characterized by 
cultural diversity. If widen our perspective to include in the history of Galicia 
also its Polish and Jewish inhabitants, a very different picture emerges. 

The accounts of Galician Holocaust survivors and Polish kresowiacy 
assess the SS’s role in Galicia quite differently. Thus, this opportune picture of 
the Waffen-SS Galizien necessitates the excision of these communities from 
the narrative. The Waffen-SS was committed to anti-Semitic and genocidal 
policies. Speaking to the officers of the Waffen-SS Galizien on 16 May 1944, 
Heinrich Himmler shared with them his satisfaction with how the land had 
improved after ‘it lost, through our intervention, those inhabitants who often 
sullied the name of Galicia, namely the Jews.’ Regarding the Polish minority, 
Himmler joked with his Ukrainian Waffen-SS officers that ‘if I ordered the 
Division to exterminate the Poles in this or that area, I would be a very pop- 
ular man.’* Unsurprisngly, Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’ makes no refer- 
ence to Himmler’s speech. A narrative which honors the Waffen-SS veterans 
of Galicia requires silence on the plight of its Jews and Poles (Figure 2). 

This, the ideological framework in which the division operated is 
poorly contextualized; Bohdan Matsiv does not mention for what sort of 
Europe his Waffen-SS comrades-in-arms fought; neither does he mention 
the volunteers’ ‘holy oath’ of ‘absolute obedience to the commander in chief 
of the German Armed Forces Adolf Hitler,’ required until the last month of 
the division’s existence. By contrast, the oath of the soldiers of the First 
Ukrainian Division of the Ukrainian National Army, introduced on April 


31 Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii,’ p. 223. 

2 Christoph Mick, ‘Incompatible Experiences, Poles, Ukrainians and Jews in Lviv Under Soviet and 
German Occupation, 1939-1944,’ Journal of Contemporary History 46(2) (2011), p. 339. 

53 Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii,’ p. 234. 

2 Heinrich Himmler, ‘Rede des Reichsfiihrers-SS am 16.5.44 vor dem Fihrerkorps der 14. Galizischen 
SS-Freiw. Division’ and ‘Promova Reikhsfirera Hainrikha Himmlera do starshyn Dyvizii 14. SS-Dobr. Dyv. 
‘Halychyna,” Informatsyvna sluzhba VI, Postii., dnia 17.5.44, TsDAVOV, Ukrainy, f. 4620, op. 3, spr. 378. 
ll. 1-9, copy. The original is located in the BO-KO, R 52 LI/3c. 

oe In early February 1945, the SS planned to change the wording of the oath ‘without changing 
its ideals.’ ‘Betr. General Shandruk,’ Der Chef des SS-Hauptamtes to Reichsftihrer-SS Heinrich Himmler, 
6 February 1945, Bundesarchiv Lichterfelde, NS 19/544, pp. 87, 89. Thanks to Ray Brandon for this 
reference. Alti Rodal, ‘Nazi War Criminals in Canada, The Historical and Policy Setting from the 1940s 
to the Present,’ unpublished study presented for the Commission of Inquiry on Nazi War Criminals in 
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FIGURE 2 The Waffen-SS volunteers’ training in National Socialist Weltanschauung is omit- 
ted, the unit’s anti-Semitism unaddressed. The leaflet reads: “Christ has arisen! Only with 
the faithful brotherhood of the Waffen-SS can we save Ukraine from judeocommunist domi- 
nance!, “Waffen-SS Galizien Easter greeting, 1944. Courtesy the Archive of the YIVO Institute 
for Jewish Research, New York. RG 1871, Nusya Roth collection. Thanks to John-Paul Himka 
for bringing this image to my attention.” 


25 or 28, 1945 gets a full page of attention, its font is oversized.°° This 
oath, saturated in religious nomenclature, ‘to the almighty God, His Holy 
Gospel and the Life-Generating Cross’ to fight for ‘our fatherland — Ukraine,” 
invoking the aid of God and the Immaculate Mother of God’?’ is accom- 
panied by a large image of the ‘General, Head of the Ukrainian National 
Committee’ Pavlo Shandruk, who became its theoretical commander days 
before Nazi Germany’s unconditional surrender. Despite his impressive 
title, Shandruk appears to have been of marginal importance.” The oath 
itself does not seem to have been administrated to many of the soldiers of 


Canada (the Deschenes Commission) in 1986, Chapter XII, Part 3, p. 8. Library and Archives Canada, 
RG33, 1986, ‘Rodal Report.’ 

20 The unit’s soldiers and NCO learned about the establishment of a Ukrainian National Army only 
in the past few days of the war, and from the Waffen-SS Galizien paper Do Boiu!/Zum Kampf! Vasyl 
Veryha Pid krylami vyzvol’nykb dum, p. 160. 

af ‘Prysiaha voiakiv 1-oi UD UNA’ in B. Mativ (ed.), p. 152. 

* B. Matsiv, p. 152. 

2 In his application for aid to the International Tracing Service, Pavlo Shandruk gives the following 
background to his activities in 1944-1945, ‘Until 27 Dec. 1944 worked as director of a movie theater 
at the Magistrate Skierniewice (Kinoleiter bei Magistrat Skierniewice), 27 Dec 1944 forcibly evacuated to 
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FIGURE 3 An example of images not included by Matsiv and Serbyn: Reichsftibrer-SS 
Heinrich Himmler, inspecting the Waffen-SS Galizien, May 1944. Behind him the commander 
of Waffen-SS Galizien, SS-Brigadeftibrer Fritz Freitag and the governor general of Galicia, 
SS-Gruppenftibrer Otto Wachter. 


the Waffen-SS Galizien, many were not even aware of its existence. There 
are no corresponding images of Adolf Hitler, Reichsftibrer-SS Heinrich 
Himmler, not even of the unit’s commander SS-Oberftibrer Fritz Freitag, 
who de facto commanded the unit (Figure 3). 


SELECTION OF IMAGES 


Serbyn enthusiastically emphasizes that the SS allowed the volunteers to use 
Ukrainian nationalist symbols, not only the Galician lion, the symbol of the 
division, but also the ‘coat of arms of independent Ukraine.’ He surmises 
that the ‘trident — the coat of arms of the independent state — was for the 
Germans a threatening symbol, and its public display was undesired. And 


Germany’ Pawlo Schandruk, ‘Application for Assistance,’ 19 February 1948, in Central Name Index, United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum, International Tracing Service collection, 0.1, document no. 79699875. 
ep Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii, p. 224. 
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therefore it appears only seldom on the photographs.’*! Remarkably, the 
swastika is an even rarer occurrence on the photos selected for the album. 
Serbyn provides the following explanation for this, ‘Noticeable too is the 
absence of Nazi symbolism or references to the German occupation authori- 
ties on the posters. The announcement to the population was formulated not 
in a provincial Galician, but in a broadly Ukrainian spirit,’ Serbyn writes. 

The extent of the ‘threat’ nationalist symbols displayed by the Waffen-SS 
volunteers really constituted to the German authorities is debatable. On sev- 
eral of the images the volunteers displayed them in concert with swastikas 
and SS Siegrunen. This aside, the selection of images in Ukrains’ka dyviztia 
‘Halychyna’ certainly does not give the impression that Ukrainian trident 
was rarely displayed. Rather, on its photos it appears more than twice as 
often as the swastika. Is this really a representative selection of images? 
In Axis History Forum, an Internet-based discussion forum, amateur histo- 
rian Michael Melnyk, who has spent much time collecting photographs and 
memorabilia of the unit®? made the following observation, 


It is a sign of the changing times that for the first time ever Mr. Maciw, 
himself an officer veteran of the Galician Division, has been brave 
enough to publish a photo of the first page of his Soldbuch. . . . [During 
the 15 years of my research I quickly discovered that many veterans had 
retained them. Some would not allow me to copy or photograph them, 
whilst others were happy for me to do so but always under the strict 
provision that they would not be made public in any way until they had 
passed away. 

At least 50 percent are newly published for the first time and some 
are really excellent ... occasionally the content/quality and to a lesser 
extent the subject matter of the pictures has been sacrificed to main- 
tain continuity or because the illustrations have been used to convey 
a distinct ‘Ukrainian’ feel as might be expected. For example there are 
plenty of superb, professional quality pictures taken during Himmler’s 
visit to the division in May 1944, which have yet to see the light of day, 
because the vets understandably don’t want to use anything associated 
with Himmler. Instead pictures from Wachter’s visit in April 1944 have 
been used which as a rule are not as good as the photo from Himmler’s 
visit. Notwithstanding this, some pictures have been used which would 
have previously been considered ‘unsuitable’, by the vets (i.e., showing 
the Swastika flags, etc.) which does something to redress the balance and 
help maintain its credibility. 


2 Ibid. 

ee Ibid. 

eo Michael James Melnyk, Yo Battle, The Formation and History of the 14” Galician Waffen-SS 
Division, Solihull, UK, Helion & Company, 2002, but see also the review by Oleksandr Melnyk in Journal 
of Ukrainian Studies 30(2) (Winter 2005), pp. 108-110. 

ae Melnyk, ‘New book on 14 Galician Division.’ 
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This raises the question of what sort of material and issues Matsiv 
and Serbyn choose not to include. As much as the division’s patrio- 
tism is emphasized, references to National Socialism are de-emphasized. 
Along with images of Himmler, the editors omit references to the vol- 
unteers’ schooling in National Socialist Weltanschauung. We hear nothing 
about how its NCOs were trained in a camp in the immediate vicinity 
of Dachau.© Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychna’ makes no references to the 
Holocaust, even though Waffen-SS Galizien was led by German officers who 
had served in the Einsatzgruppen and were directly involved in the extermi- 
nation of Ukrainian Jewry.” The term ‘extermination’ (vymoryv, vymordovav, 
nyshchyly, moral’ne abo fizychne vynyshchennia)” is used exclusively to 
describe the suffering of Ukrainians. Moreover, none of the contributors 
mention the involvement of the Waffen-SS division’s 4" and 5" Police reg- 
iments in atrocities against civilians, the single most brutal one was the 
destruction of the Polish village of Huta Pieniacka on February 28, 1944. 
The findings of Ukrainian and Polish historical commissions, both of which 
agree about these units’ participation in this atrocity go unmentioned.® The 
division’s involvement in German counter-insurgency activities in Slovakia 
and Slovenia receives minimal attention (Figure 4). All three contributors 
invariable present any adversaries of the Division as communists, whom the 
Ukrainian Waffen-SS men always fought honorably. 


From Neuhammer [the Division] was dislocated to Slovakia, where it con- 
tinued its training while fighting communist partisans. The Division then 
marched to Yugoslavia, where it took part in the actions against Tito’s 
communist partisans.” 

During the latter half of 1944 and until the end of the war, the 
Ukrainian Division fought in Slovakia, Yugoslavia, and Austria against 
Tito’s communist partisans and the advancing Soviet forces.”° 


Frank Golczewski, ‘Shades of Grey, Reflections on Jewish-Ukrainian and German-Ukrainian 
Relations in Galicia,’ in Ray Brandon and Wendy Lower (eds.) The Shoah in Ukraine, History, Testimony, 
Memorialization, Bloomington, IN, Indiana University Press in association with the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum, 2008, pp. 114-155; 

6 Melnyk, To Battle, The Formation and History of the 14” Galician Waffen-SS Division.pp. 106-107, 
fn. 353. 

an Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii,’ pp. 229, 230. 

oS ‘Investigation into the Crime committed at the Village of Huta Pieniacka,’ The Institute 
of National Remembrance. Commission for the Prosecution of Crimes against the Polish Nation, 
18 November 2003. http://ipn.gov.pl/portal/en/19/188/Investigation_into_the_Crime_committed_at_the_ 
Village_of_Huta_Pieniacka.html (accessed 4 April 2011); ‘Sledztwo ws. mordu w Hucie Pieniackiej,’ 
Wirtualna Polska, 28 February 2009, http://wiadomosci.wp.pl/kat, 1342,title Sledztwo-ws-mordu-w-Hucie- 
Pieniackiej, wid, 10895470, wiadomosc.html (accessed 13 August 2010); Ihor Iliushyn, ‘Boievi dii OUN i UPA 
na antypols’komu fronti,’ in Stanislav Kul’chyts’kyi et al. (eds.), Orbanizatstia ukrains’‘kykb natsionalistiv 
i Ukrains’ka postans‘ka armtiia, Istorychni narysy,Kiev, Naukova Dumka, 2005, pp. 283-284. 

B. Matsiv, ‘Vstupne slovo,’ in B. Matsiv (ed.), Ukrains’ka dyvizia ‘Halychyna,’ p. 8. 


7 Olena Matsiv, ‘An Overview,’ in in B. Matsiv (ed.), Ukrains’ka dyvizia ‘Halychyna,’ p. 239. 
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FIGURE 4 Material, not included in Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’. “To the soldiers and 
officers of the so-called Division SS-Galicia: Do not kill wounded POWs. You will be held 
accountable. Surrender!” Soviet leaflet aimed at the Ukrainian Waffen-SS volunteers. Likely 
1944. Courtesy the Archive of the YIVO Institute for Jewish Research, New York. RG 1871, 
Nusya Roth collection. Thanks to John-Paul Himka for bringing this image to my attention. 


Serbyn contrasts communist enemies with the Christian virtues of observant 
Ukrainian Waffen-SS men, ‘Supplied with priests of the Ukrainian Greek 
Catholic Church who served their spiritual and moral needs.’”’ 


By the end of October 1944 .. . [t]he division Galizien was transferred to 
Slovakia, where a part of it took part in actions against Slovak partisans, 
who acted under the leadership of communists. In Slovakia the Division 
continued to live a Ukrainian life, celebrating Christmas and the blessing 
of water on the Feast of Jordan in accordance with Ukrainian traditions. 
On the photo of the Christmas eve dinner in the town of Rajec we can 
see a trident on the wall. The division remained faithful to God and 
Ukraine. They fought the Red Army on the very eve of the capitulation 
of Germany.” 


a Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii,’ p. 225. 
te Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii,’ p. 227. 
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The division’s commitment to God, fatherland, patriotism, and honor is 
juxtaposed to the terrorism, mass murder, and communism of its adversaries. 
In effect, all these omissions and neglect regrettably constitutes — intention- 
ally or not — a pattern of massive bias, hard to reconcile with claims of 
scholarly procedure. 


‘POLITICAL PROPAGANDA’ VS. ‘SCIENTIFIC UNDERSTANDING’ 


As Peter Niedermuller has observed, post-socialist ‘national’ narratives are 
presented as reconstructed historical memory, articulated as ‘national history,’ 
and presented as ‘true history’ and contrasted with ‘false Soviet history.’ 

Ukrains’ka Dyviziia ‘Halychyna’ is no exception in this regard. Its ide- 
ological narrative is accompanied by a critique of the instrumentalization of 
history. Serbyn argues that a distinction needs to be made between, on the 
one hand, ‘scientific understanding’ of history, and on the other, ‘political- 
propagandistic’ terms and ‘mythological terminology.’ The latter term refers 
to Soviet myth making about the Great Patriotic War, 


Before the collapse of the Communist Party and Ukrainian independence 
the historical literature portrayed the Ukrainian participation in the war 
in accordance with a Mosowcentric scheme. Other approaches were not 
allowed. It is therefore strange to observe how today, in independent, 
democratic Ukraine, many historians and, in particular, the Ukrainian 
political elites still retain these unscholarly categories and make use of a 
mythical vocabulary. The description of the war as ‘great’ and ‘patriotic’ 
is but political-propagandistic, not a scholarly concept.” 

If we today, from the perspective of independent Ukraine look at 
these events, we need to underline that the victory of Stalin’s empire 
was at the same time a loss of the aspirations for independence of the 
Ukrainian nation, embodied in the Ukrainian Insurgent Army and present 
in thousands of overt or covert champions of independence, including 
the Ukrainian Division ‘Galicia.’ From that perspective, the war ended 
not with the victory of Ukraine, but the victory over Ukraine.” 
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A vocal critic of Soviet instrumentalization of the ‘Great Patriotic War,’ 
Serbyn argues that ‘The description of the war as ‘great’ and ‘patriotic’ is 
but a political-propagandistic, and not a scholarly concept.’ He writes that 
‘Whitewashing of the Red Army and discrediting of her opponents distorts 
an important part of the Ukrainian past and is damaging for the building of 
a democratic society and decent state.’”” 

Most scholars would, like this reviewer, agree about the need to de- 
mythologize Ukrainian history in order to get a better understanding of 
the past. What is exceptional about this statement is rather Serbyn’s choice 
of venue; an essay titled ‘The Photographs of the Division ‘Halychyna’, A 
Keepsake of Ukrainian Patriotism,’ appearing in an album published by 
Waffen-SS veterans with the purpose of promoting their own legacy. Serbyn’s 
critique of ‘political-propagandistic’ narratives is also difficult to reconcile 
with his active promotion of mythical representations of history. In 2011 he 
argued that ‘myth can play a highly constructive role in the life of commu- 
nities and help with nation and state building. Ukraine needs the leaven 
of good and healthy historical myths.’’* Serbyn has taken former Ukrainian 
President Yushchenko to task for his failure to include ‘the Ukrainian vet- 
erans of the Waffen SS Division Halychyna and other units of the armed 
forces of the Axis powers’ into his myth making.” Serbyn has voiced his 
objections to critical inquiry into Ukrainian nationalist mythology on the 
basis that ‘discussion of Ukrainian myths is a contribution to the impoverish- 
ment of pro-Ukrainian myths and the strengthening of the “Russian World” 
myths.”*° He treats myth making as a zero-sum game, between, on the one 
hand ‘Russian World’ myths, which he characterizes as ‘imperialist’ and ‘very 
harmful for Ukraine’ and on the other, positive, ‘pro-Ukrainian’ myths. Serbyn 
maintains that the Ukrainian nation ought to ‘develop a correct and edifying 
collective memory about these complicated events.’*! Given the selectivity 
with which the authors present the division’s past, Serbyn’s juxtaposition 


2007, pp. 276-277. See also CIUS Newsletter, Fall 2005, p. 9, http://www.ualberta.ca/~cius/announce/ 
CIUSNews.htm. 

be Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii,’ p. 228. 

oss Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii,’ p. 232. 

Roman Serbyn, ‘Erroneous Methods’, in J.-P. Himka’s Challenge to ‘Ukrainian Myths’,7 August 
2011, Current Politics in Ukraine, Opinion and Analysis on Current Events in Ukraine, Stasiulk Program, 
Canadian Institute for Ukrainian Studies, University of Alberta, http://ukraineanalysis.wordpress.com/ 
category/oun-and-upa/ (accessed 6 October 2011). 

ee ‘President Yushchenko tried to counter ... imperialist myth encroachment on Ukrainian 
sovereignty by promoting Ukraine-unifying myths founded on specifically Ukrainian traditions and histor- 
ical experiences. . . . [One] component of the projected integrating myth was the movement for national 
liberation, embodied by the OUN and the UPA, whose members fought against both totalitarian empires 
— Hitler’s Third Reich and Stalin’s Soviet Union . . . This fostering of a shared Ukrainian heritage was a 
noble one. What Yushchenko can be reproached with is not having brought into the project the Ukrainian 
veterans of the Waffen SS Division Halychyna and other units of the armed forces of the Axis powers.’ 
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of ‘political-propagandistic’ interpretations with ‘scientific understanding’ — 
of which Ukrains’ka Dyviziia Halychyna is supposedly an example — is 
unconvincing. 


HEROISM AND VICE — COLLECTIVE AND PERSONAL 


The notion that the Deschénes commission supposedly cleared Waffen-SS 
Galizien of any wrongdoing is often repeated in some Ukrainian Canadian 
circles. Two, slightly different claims to this effect appear in Ukrains’ka 
Dyviziia ‘Halychyna’. Serbyn writes that, 


The specially summoned commission of Judge Deschénes in Canada con- 
ducted an honest investigation into the Division’s war-time past, heard 
various witnesses in the West and in Ukraine and arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the Division, as a military unit, is innocent of any war crimes. 
If Ukraine today honors the veterans of the Red Army, then it is unworthy 
to relate to the veterans of the Ukrainian Division ‘Galicia’ with any less 
respect.” 


Serbyn makes sure to insert the sub-clause ‘as a military unit’ before his pos- 
itive assertion of its innocence ‘of any war crimes.’ Olena Matsiv, however, 
makes no such distinction. According to her, the virtues of the “dyvizi- 
inyky”, as they are affectionately called,’ were confirmed by the report of 
Judge Deschénes, which supposedly ‘exonerated the whole Galizia Division 
[sic] and its members of any wrongdoings during the Second World War. 
The memory of the thousands of fallen young men thus received the honor 
they clearly deserve.’ Olena Matsiv’s does not, in fact, accurately render 
the findings of the Deschénes Commission. Its public report found that the 
Division’s veterans ‘should not be indicted as a group.’ Yet, as regards any 
pardoning of all its members for any wrongdoings during the Second World 
War, Alti Rodal, the Deschénes Commission Director of Research concluded 


2 Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii,’ p.234. Serbyn’s characterization of the Deschénes commission as an ‘honest 


investigation’ stands in sharp contrast to his shrill opposition to the commission during the time of 
its operation. ‘Limiting the work of the Deschénes Commission only to Nazi criminals is selective and 
incomplete justice . . . [T]he Canadian media contributes to the emergence of a new image of Ukrainian 
Canadians. Gone are the men in sheepskin coats, and a new breed of sinister, criminal collaborators with 
the Nazis begin to appear. Is it any wonder that the Ukrainian community feels insulted, trapped, and 
on the way of becoming a scapegoat for a new witch hunt?’ Roman Serbyn, ‘Alleged War Criminals, the 
Canadian Media, and the Ukrainian Community,’ in Yury Boshyk, (ed.) Ukraine during World War IL, 
History and Its Aftermath, Edmonton, Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, 1986, pp. 122, 124; see 
also David R. Marples, Stalinism in Ukraine in the 1940s, Edmonton, University of Alberta Press, 1992, 
p. 71 and John A. Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism, 3rd Edition, Englewood, CO, Ukrainian Academic 
Press, 1990, p. 237. 
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that the post-war screening of the division’s members was inadequate* and 
that ‘[a]t least some persons who served with the Nazi-sponsored Ukrainian 
police/militia units that participated in killing actions in 1941-1943 would 
have found their way into the ranks of the Division possibly before, and 
more likely after the Battle of Brody.” 

In nationalistic narratives, responsibility is individual; the honor is, how- 
ever, collective. Serbyn includes a discussion of heroism and of individual 
and collective responsibility, 


Heroism and criminality can be acknowledged only on an individual 
basis, and not be generalized, transferred from one person to another. 
It is independent from the military units, in which the soldiers served. 
No single side can have a monopoly on Ukrainian patriotism. Ukrainians 
in the Red Army could sincerely believe, that for their families there 
would be no better outcome than expelling the Axis armies from Ukraine. 
The same goes for those who served in the armed forces of the Axis, 
convinced that the only rescue for their loved ones and for Ukraine would 
be the victory over the USSR.*° 


Holding individuals accountable for their own actions, rather than that of 
others is not only a reasonable principle, it is integral to the rule of law. 
However, the argument for the individualization of responsibility appears 
somewhat out of place in an essay intended to serve as ‘a keepsake of 
Ukrainian patriotism’ and to honor the legacy of a unit, the ideological foun- 
dations of which rested upon notions of collective responsibility. Its soldiers 
were schooled in National Socialist Weltanschauung, anti-Semitism was doc- 
trinal. Put differently, the volume not only muddles the procedures of critical 
historiography. Serbyn’s rhetoric confuses the procedures and rules of the 
law with the standards communities apply when bestowing public honors. 
As it happens, the confusion seems to serve the ideological bias of this 
volume all too well. 

Alas, the Ukrainian volunteers who, within the ranks of Waffen-SS 
Galizien, pledged their lives to Adolf Hitler deserve, in that view, to be 
collectively honored whereas few (or none?) carry any responsibility — 


os Alti Rodal, unpublished study, ‘Nazi War Criminals in Canada, The Historical and Policy Setting 
from the 1940s to the Present’, presented for the Commission of Inquiry on Nazi War Criminals in Canada 
(the Deschénes Commission) in 1986, Chapter XII, Part 3, ‘The Ukrainian ‘Halychyna’ (Galician) Waffen-SS 
Division,’ p. 26. Library and Archives Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, RG33, 1986. 

ee Rodal, “The Ukrainian’ pp. 10, 33 (quote). Frank Golczewski makes a similar observation, ‘[Blefore 
being transferred to the division, thousands of its rank-and-file members had served with SS and police 
formations involved in anti-partisan activity against Polish and Soviet partisans, or the persecution of 
Jews.’ Golczewski, ‘Shades of Grey,’ p. 136. See also Olesya Khromeychuk, ‘Memory and Narratives of 
the Ukrainian Waffen SS, ‘War Criminals’ or ‘Freedom Fighters,’ paper presented at the ASN Convention 
2011, p. 8. 

Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii,’ p. 233. 
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neither moral, ethical, nor legal — for the atrocities carried out in his name.*’ 
The racist ideology of the unit is externalized, the heroes internalized. This 
pattern can be observed in many post-socialist central and eastern European 
nationalist narratives.** 


CONCLUSION 


Swedish historian Klas-G6ran Karlsson identifies five uses of history; scien- 
tific, existential, moral, ideological, and a ‘non-use’ of history. He contrasts 
the ‘scientific use of history,’ which ‘places actual discoveries or rediscover- 
ies within a new, analytical interpretive frame’ with the ‘ideological use of 
history,’ which ‘rationalize[s] the past in order to ideologically legitimize a 
political rule.’ Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’ is a classical example of an 
ideological use of history. A part of the renewed campaign to rehabilitate 
the Waffen-SS Galizien, the book is diaspora politics and nationalist myth 
making, aspiring to the legitimacy of scholarship. 

The dissemination of a narrative of suffering and blood sacrifice of the 
division and its members is part of its canonization, thereby contributing to 
the development of a ideologically correct and edifying collective memory 
of the unit. If we agree that a ‘scientific’ approach that aims to deconstruct, 
reconstruct, and offer new interpretive frames to understand the past is the 
preferred way to approach history, then the scientific value of this volume is 
highly dubious, Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’ raises no critical questions 
and offers litthe new information. It will therefore be difficult for many in the 
academic community to accept the book as a work of scholarship. Rather, 
it should be regarded as part of a growing genre of mythology through 
which nationalist activists seek legitimacy through the use of academic 
format. 


ae The individualization of heroism is also at odds with the UCC’s ongoing campaign to get Canadian 


government recognition of the veterans of UPA, a campaign in which Serbyn has been a leading voice, ‘As 
for UCC’s calling on the Canadian government to recognize the UPA veterans, what’s wrong with that?. . . 
Members of all armies commit crimes during war. Yet we honor them. So what is wrong with honoring 
UPA and Galicia Division,’ Serbyn wrote in April 2011. Roman Serbyn, ‘Open Letter from 78 Intelelctuals 
(sic) to UCCLA, UCC, CMHR,’ Open letter sent to Catherine Chatterley, Director of the Canadian Institute 
for the Study of Antisemitism, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 14 April 2010. Also available on various 
pro-nationalist Internet forums, like E-poshta and the blog of Will Zuzak, http://www.telusplanet.net/ 
public/mozuz/holodomor/serbyn20110415ePoshta.html (accessed 29 May 2011). 
= In Austria, regional commemorative narrative rejected the official national representation of Austria 
as a ‘victim’ and insisted on the legacy of Austrian soldiers having performed their ‘duty’ to protect their 
‘Heimat” during the war. Heidemarie Uhl, ‘Of Heroes and Victims, World War II in Austrian Memory,’ 
Austrian History Yearbook 42 (2011), pp. 185-186, 200; Dovid Katz, ‘Detonation of the Holocaust in 1941, 
A Tale of Two Books,’ East European Jewish Affairs 41(3) (December 2011), p. 216; Maria Bucur, Heroes 
and Victims, Remembering War in Twentieth-Century Romania, Bloomington, IN, Indiana University 
Press, 2009, p. 220. 

id Karlsson, Historia som vapen, Historiebruk och Sovjetunionens upplésning 1985-1995, Stockholm, 
Natur och Kultur, 1999, p. 59. 
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It is perhaps unrealistic to expect a former Waffen-SS officer or his 
immediate family to provide a critique of the organization for which he 
volunteered.” The expectations are justifiably higher for a professional his- 
torian. A professor of history who participates in various activities aimed at 
the rehabilitation of Waffen-SS veterans lends authority to the project, and 
has therefore a particular responsibility. While a scholar clearly has an a pri- 
ori right to write popular, unscientific texts, he should not announce them 
as if they met academic standards. 

There is an argument to be made for clarity here. Historians will always 
diverge in their interpretations, focus, and use of sources. While interpreta- 
tions differ, scholars are bound by recognized standards. No historian can 
ignore this without tarnishing his or her reputation. Producers or promoters 
of national myths of consolidation, on the other hand, are not beholden 
to scholarly rigor and can (and do) cut whatever corners they choose. 
Their motivations and purposes are different from those of scholars, who 
cannot, or at least should not, afford themselves that luxury. When an estab- 
lished historian lends his authority to a legitimizing photo album published 
by a former of Waffen-SS officer he serves myth making, not scholarship. 
When this activism is presented as scholarship, this is bound to cause 
serious methodological difficulties, also if the historian openly admits his 
commitment to myth making. 

The remedy against instrumentalization spells critical scholarship. 
Today, most modern historians do not perceive their role as tutoring the 
masses in edifying patriotism, but to deconstruct, rather than construct 
myths, to empower them intellectually by offering them a critical choice. 
Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’ offers but an ideological narrative, based 
upon selectivity, omission, and focusing on (and inflating) crimes commit- 
ted by others against one’s own imagined community. Typical for enterprises 
dedicated to the promotion of a ‘correct and edifying collective memory’ and 
‘good and healthy historical myths’ Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’ passes 
over in silence atrocities committed by the OUN, UPA, Waffen-SS Galizien, 
and other Ukrainian armed forces in the service of Nazi Germany. This 
approach represents a continuation, rather than a break with Soviet habits. 

A heroic ideological narrative established through selection and dis- 
torting omission, Ukrains’ka Dyviziia ‘Halychyna’ is reminiscent of glossy 
Brezhnev-era Soviet picture books on the Great Patriotic War. The con- 
struction of one ‘correct’ and ‘national’ memory is not only intellectually 


7 The phenomenon of the exclusion of the Holocaust in family histories of Nazis was studied in 


detail by Harald Welzer, Sabine Moller, and Karoline Tschuggnall, who also found such an omission in 
Germany, which has gone to great lengths to confront the fascist past. The pioneering study concluded 
‘The Holocaust ... has its place in the cognitive universe in what people know about its history, but 
not in family histories.’ Harald Welzer, Sabine Moller, and Karoline Tschuggnall, ‘Opa war kein Nazi’, 
Nationalsozialismus und Holocaust in Familiengeddchtnis, Frankfurt am Main, Fischer Taschenbuch 
Verlag, 2002, p. 210. 
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unsatisfying and ethically problematic, it is also associated with significant 
practical and political difficulties; sheer statistics make this sort of ‘correct’ 
memory unlikely to make inroads into Ukrainian mainstream society, pre- 
senting the millions of Ukrainians who fought Nazi Germany within the 
ranks of the Red Army as victors over Ukraine in unlikely to sit well with 
the veterans, their families, descendants, and many others of a less nation- 
alistic persuasion. A more likely consequence is that state glorification of 
the Waffen-SS Galizien would deepen conflicts and polarize memory and 
Ukrainian society further. Renan would have wondered. 

In 1984 Roman Serbyn acutely observed ‘the academic world cannot 
afford to nourish “holy cows,” as this would turn it into an ideological 
“stable.”! Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’ is yet another reminder of the 
need to distinguish between ideology and academic inquiry, and for the 
necessity of the academic field of Ukrainian studies to emancipate itself 
from mythical narratives and instead engage the difficult, multi-totalitarian 
Ukrainian past openly and honestly. 


a Roman Serbyn, ‘Ukrains’ko-ievreis’kyi diialoh’ bez ‘tabu,” Suchasnist 7-8 (279-280) July-August 


1984), p. 218. 
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Abstract 


During the past decade, particularly under the presidency of the third Ukrai- 
nian president Viktor Yushchenko (2005-2010) there have been repeated attempts 
to turn the leading figures of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) 
and its armed wing, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) into national heroes. As 
these fascist organizations collaborated with the Nazi Germany, carried out ethnic 
cleansing and mass murder on a massive scale, they are problematic symbols for 
an aspiring democracy with the stated ambition to join the European Union. Under 
Yushchenko, several institutes of memory management and myth making were 
organized, a key function of which was to deny or downplay OUN-UPA atrocities. 
Unlike many other former Soviet republics, the Ukrainian government did not need 
to develop new national myths from scratch, but imported ready concepts developed 
in the Ukrainian diaspora. Yushchenko’s legitimizing historians presented the OUN 
and UPA as pluralistic and inclusive organizations, which not only rescued Jews 
during the Holocaust, but invited them into their ranks to fight shoulder to shoul- 
der against Hitler and Stalin. This mythical narrative relied partly on the OUN’s 
own post-war forgeries, aimed at cover up the organization’s problematic past. As 
employees of the Ukrainian security services, working out of the offices of the old 
KGB, the legitimizing historians ironically dismissed scholarly criticism as Soviet 
myths. The present study deals with the myth-making around the OUN, the UPA, 
and the Holocaust, tracing their diaspora roots and following their migration back 
and forth across the Atlantic. 


Brought to power by the so-called Orange Revolution, the administration of Ukrainian 
president Viktor Yushchenko (2005-2010) expressed a clear ambition to orient Ukraine away 
from Russia and toward the EU, NATO, and the Western world. One step in this direction 
was the reassessment of modern Ukrainian history. Old Soviet heroes were reexamined, and 
the anti-Soviet nationalist resistance to Soviet rule reinterpreted in heroic terms. This is all 
part of a long and painful process of nation building and national consolidation, as Ukraine 
moves away from Soviet historiography into nation-based history writing.' Following inde- 
pendence, and particularly after the Orange Revolution, nationalist and diaspora historical 
interpretations were adopted as the basis for new national myths. This essay addresses one 
particularly sensitive and delicate part of this mythology, the relation of Ukrainian nation- 
alists—the Bandera wing of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists, the OUN(b), and 
its armed forces, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army, the UPA—to the Jews, a polarizing topic 
which has come to have important political connotations. The purpose here is not to restore 
one single historical “truth.” Rather, it is to study the political use of history, the manipula- 
tions of the historical record, by tracing the genealogy of a set of historical myths, circling 
key mythmakers, their choice of material, and its potential for political mobilization, impact 
and political consequences.” 

The first part of this essay considers the legacy of the OUN and the UPA, their political 
ideology, goals, and political orientation. The second part is the story of the manufacturing of 
the legends of these organizations and the genealogy of these myths as they have migrated 
from Ukraine, developed within the diaspora community, and, after the fall of commu- 
nism, been reimported to Ukraine. The third part examines the apologetic narrative of the 
myth-makers, the impact of the myths on Ukrainian society and on its neighbors after they 
were elevated to state ideology and promoted by the state security organs and government 
propaganda agencies. The essay concludes with an assessment of, and reflection upon, the 
consequence of the legitimizing narrative and its role in the rise of the far right in Western 
Ukraine following Yushchenko’s defeat in 2010. 


The OUN, the UPA, and the Holocaust 


Founded in 1929, the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists became the dominant 
political movement of the Ukrainian far right. It was formed out of a number of radical 
nationalist and fascist groups and was, initially, led by war veterans, frustrated by their fail- 
ure to establish a Ukrainian state in 1917-1920. In the increasingly authoritarian political 
environent of interwar Poland, radicalized the Ukrainian nationalists. 


Fascism 


The term integral nationalism was applied to the OUN by the American historian John 
Armstrong.* The term has stuck, and many pronationalist historians find it preferable to the 
term fascism, which today carries strong negative connotations and is used colloquially as a 
term of abuse. There is no contradiction between fascism and integralism, which is a variety 
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within the fascist tradition.’ As for the OUN, integral nationalism is a problematic term. The 
Ukrainian nationalists themselves did not use it, whereas references to fascism and national 
socialism abound in nationalist texts from the 1930s and 1940s Belonging to a tradition of 
European generic fascism, the OUN emerged out of an amalgamation between the Ukrai- 
nian Military Organization and a number of other extreme right-wing organizations, such 
as the Ukrainian National Association, the Union of Ukrainian Fascists, and the Union for 
the Liberation of Ukraine. From the moment of its founding, fascists were integral to, and 
played a central role in, the organization. The OUN avoided designating itself as fascist in 
order to emphasize the “originality” of Ukrainian nationalism, In 1941 the organization split 
between a more radical wing, the OUN(b), named after its leader, Stepan Bandera, and a 
more conservative wing, the OUN(m), led by Andrii Mel’nyk. Both were totalitarian, anti- 
Semitic, and fascist. In terms of tactics, the OUN(m) was more cautious and stayed loyal 
to Nazi Germany throughout the war, whereas the OUN(b) took a more independent line 
vis-a-vis Nazi Germany. The OUN(m) was a smaller and weaker organization and plays a 
minor role in the nationalist myth-making today. The main focus of this essay is therefore 
the OUN(b) and its offshoots. 

Roger Griffin offers a broad conceptual model to suggest an eclectic interpretation of 
fascism, seeing it as the main consequence of European society’s yearning for a new be- 
ginning.’ Fascism was hardly a historic anomaly but a well-integrated part of the European 
history in the twentieth century. Following academic tradition, I refer to the generic fascist 
tradition to which the OUN belonged as fascism in lower case, while using upper case to 
refer specifically to Italian Fascism.’ The OUN shared the fascist attributes of antiliberalism, 
anticonservatism, and anticommunism, an armed party, totalitarianism, anti-Semitism, Fiih- 
rerprinzip, and an adoption of fascist greetings. Its leaders eagerly emphasized to Hitler and 
Ribbentrop that they shared the Nazi Weltanschauung and a commitment to a fascist New 
Europe. Franziska Bruder, the author of the most detailed study of the organization describes 
“Tt]he OUN as a classic representative of a nationalist movement with fascist characteristics 
that appeared in East-Central Europe,” an analysis shared by other non-nationalist scholars 
of the OUN."'° 

The ideology of the organization was heavily influenced by the philosophy of Dmytro 
Dontsov, Italian Fascism, Nietzsche, and German National Socialism, combining extreme 
nationalism with terrorism, corporatism, and the Fiihrerprinzip.'! Dontsov translated the 
works of Mussolini, Hitler, Goebbels, Rosenberg, and Franco and published Ukrainian trans- 
lations of their works in Visnyk and other OUN-affiliated intellectual journals.'? “Ukrainian 
nationalism uses the term nationalism in the same way German and Italian nationalisms use 
the terms ‘National Socialism’ and ‘Fascism’... Nationalisms: Fascism, National Social- 
ism, Ukrainian nationalism, etc. are different national expressions of the same spirit,” wrote 
Iaroslav Orshan, an influential OUN ideologue.'? The OUN slogan “The Nation Above 
Everything” was taken quite literally, as was the slogan “Ukraine for the Ukrainians.” The 
Decalogue of the OUN explicitly called upon its members not to hesitate to enslave foreigners 
and “treat enemies of Your Nation with hatred and ruthlessness.”"* In 1936 Stepan Bandera 
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indicated the magnitude of the crimes the OUN was prepared to consider in order to achieve 
this goal. “The OUN values the life of its members, values it highly; but—our idea in our 
understanding is so grand, that when we talk about its realization, not single individuals, nor 
hundreds, but millions of victims have to be sacrificed in order to realize it.” 


Racism 


The maintenance of racial purity was an important call to the nationalist faithful. OUN 
members were guided by a list of behavioral rules the called “‘the 44 rules of life of a Ukrainian 
nationalist.” Number 40 read: “Cherish motherhood as the source of re-generation of life. 
Make your family the ciborium for the racial purity of your Nation.’ The OUN embraced 
a highly racialized discourse, borrowing heavily from the Nazi racial theoreticians Alfred 
Rosenberg and Hans Giinther.'’ “Raciology [rasoznavstvo] is the key to world history; 
mastering of the race is the path to world politics.’”’* The commitment to racial purity and 
the preservation of the race were taken very seriously by nationalist activists who promoted 
national awareness to police the sexual relations of their imagined community. Mykola 
Sukhovers’kyi, an OUN(m) activist, reminisced about how they enforced ethnic separation 
among students in Chernivtsy, which in the interwar era was part of Romania: 


In the “Zaporozhe” [student fraternity] we had decided that no member was 
allowed to marry an alien girl—a non-Ukrainian. That decision was made on 
the basis of Mykola Mikhnovs’kyi’s Decalogue,"” which was printed in the 
Samostiina Ukraina and which stated: “Don’t marry a foreigner, since your 
children will become your enemies.” It needs to be recognized that Ukrainians 
who married Romanian girls of course ceased to be good Ukrainians, and their 
children directly came to belong to Romanian culture. . .. [came up with two 
suggestions: 1) if we want to preserve our order, then no aliens are supposed 
to be invited to our parties or dance courses and 2) we should invite Ukrainian 
girls only from peasant homes, from the surrounding areas.” 


The OUN(b) perceived the nation as a biological organism: 


The nation emerged organically. In the world there is a constant struggle for 
existence, development, and power. There is a struggle between the species: 
... dogs, cats, lions, eagles are animal species; peoples, nations, and tribes 
are human species (Ukrainians, Germans, Muscovites, Gypsies, and Jews); 
there are differences between humans, animals and plants, just as there are 
between human species.”! 


Family life must be of Ukrainian character. Its content: the parents (father- 
mother) and children have to be Ukrainians. Mixed marriages (Ukrainian- 
Polish, Ukrainian-Muscovite, Ukrainian-Magyar, Ukrainian-Jewish) will be 
banned, forming such unions will be made impossible. We regard their very 
existence and the making of such unions a crime of national treason.” 


Central to the OUN’s racism was the concern that miscegenation would lead to 
degeneration of the racial stock. 


Racial biology [Natsiia-Nauka] also underwrites these conditions. Professor 
Dr. St. Rudnyts’kyi, in his book On the Basis of Ukrainian Nationalism, writes 
that “mixed marriages with our neighboring peoples are disadvantageous,” 
as they lead to the denationalization of many, and the degeneration of others. 
... The reflex against mixed marriages is natural, as it rises out of the instinct 
of self-preservation and growth of the Nation. It is typical for all national[ly 
conscious] societies. Nations in the process of expansion strictly adhere to this 
law. For instance, in Germany racial laws determine the destiny of the people 
and of the individual throughout his entire life (The same is true for Italians, 
and others.) Peoples in decline (spiritually as well as physically) ignore this 
law, which appeals to the instinct of self-protection. They are deaf to the health 
and the growth of life.” 


OUN propaganda material identified the Ukrainians in biological terms, but also with 
Biblical undertones: “Ukrainians are those who are blood of our blood and bone of our bone. 
Only Ukrainians have the right to Ukrainian lands and Ukrainian names, and Ukrainian 
ideas.” 

The OUN embraced the romantic notion of a national revolution, a mixture of Cossack 
nostalgia, glorification of violence, and sacrifice in the name of the biologically defined nation. 
In the 1930s the OUN press contained enthusiastic references to the Hajdamaki uprising in 
which many Poles, Uniates, and Jews were slaughtered. 


When this new, great day [of national revolution] arrives, we will have no 
mercy. There will be no cease-fire, the Pereiaslavl or Hadiach peace treaties 
will not be repeated. A new Zalizniak, a new Gonta will come. There will be 
no mercy, neither for the big, nor the small, and the bard will sing: ‘And father 
slaughtered son.’”° 


The 1935 program for the military education of OUN combatants stressed that “a 
fighter should not hestitate to kill his father, brother, or best friend if he gets such an order.’”° 


Anti-Semitism 


While the influences from Nazi Germany had a significant impact on the anti-Semitic 
attitudes of the OUN, the organization had its own anti-Semitic tradition, independent of 
the Nazis.*’ Ukrainian nationalism in Galicia had developed a narrative already in the late 
nineteenth century, complete with an elaborate anti-Jewish discourse.* 

The Ukrainian nationalist press of the 1930s carried anti-Semitic articles on a regular 
basis.” Dontsov himself regularly published anti-Semitic articles in the OUN-affiliated 
press, either under his own authorship or as translations from the leading Nazi theoreticians. 
In a 1929 article in the journal Rozbudova Natsii, the OUN’s “intellectual laboratory” and 
leading ideological journal,*’ Iurii Mylianych described the Ukrainian Jews as “‘an alien and 


predominantly hostile body within our national organism” and urged Ukrainians to develop 
guidelines for a Ukrainian policy toward the Jews. 


How to deal with the Jews? We have over two million of them in Ukraine. 
... Should we allow them to further abuse the Ukrainian national organism? 
Assimilate them? Take them in? Amalgamate them? Get rid of them from 
Ukraine? How? Expel them? Where? It is neither that easy to expel 2 million 
people, nor get rid of them altogether. Nobody wants them; everybody is 
only happy to get rid of them. In practice, other than the Spaniards, no single 
European Christian nation has been able to solve the Jewish problem in a 
fully satisfactory way. Various methods have been tried, and not a single one 
of them has solved this issue.*! 


In 1938, Volodymyr Martynets, the editor of Rozbudova Natsii, described Jews as a 
“parasitical,” “morally damaging,” “corrupting” and “hostile element,” “racially unsuited for 
miscegenation and assimilation.” Rather than violent pogroms and mass murder, Martynets’ 
argued that “a total and absolute isolation of the Jews from the Ukrainian people”? would 
be a more effective solution to the “Jewish problem.” 


It is easier to liquidate 44,000 Jews using these methods, than to liquidate 3’ 
million with more radical methods. . . . All of the possibilities, especially if 
combined, will decrease the current strength of Jewry and will not only bring 
an end to their expansion in our country, but assure a continuous decline in 
the number of Jews, not only through emigration, but also through the decline 
of their natural growth rate. As the Jews will not be able to make a living, the 
Jews will take care of this themselves.’”™ 


Visnyk subscribed to a conspiratorial worldview. It perceived Bolshevism as a tool 
of Jewish dominance. The United States, as well as the Soviet Union, were controlled by 
Jewry, and Jewish interests were setting Britain, France, and the United States against Nazi 
Germany. Referring to the United States, Visnyk spoke of “120 million Aryans over the 
ocean, under the yoke of Israel.’** When Mussolini introduced anti-Semitic legislation in 
1938, Visnyk approvingly cited the “practical realization” of the “Jewish question” in Fascist 
Italy.*° Nationalist intellectuals like Dontsov and Martynets presented the OUN with a racial 
theory. Their repeated rejection of assimilation suggests that the OUN had internalized and 
“wholeheartedly accepted” a full-fledged, racial, anti-Semitic discourse by the late 1930s.*° 
The OUN described the 1918-1919 pogroms during the civil war in Ukraine as part of a 
“social liberation struggle.’*’ Radicalized over the 1930s, anti-Semitism became particularly 
prominent between 1939 and 1943, reaching a high point in 1941-1942 3% Leading members 
of the Bandera wing wanted Ukrainian Jews killed or removed, and offered to participate in 
the process.*? In April 1941, the OUN(b) declared that they “combat Jews as supporters of the 
Muscovite-Bolshevik regime.’ Its propaganda directives in the following month demanded 
the destruction of the Jews: “Ukraine for the Ukrainians! . .. Death to the Muscovite-Jewish 
commune! Beat the commune, save Ukraine!’"' There is no shortage of radical, even 
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eliminatory, anti-Semitism in the writings of senior OUN ideologues and intellectuals, either 
during the interwar period or following the outbreak of the war-” During the Holocaust, the 
nationalist Ukrainian press in occupied Poland, Ukraine, Germany, and Bohemia published 
anti-Semitic articles commissioned or endorsed by the German authorities.*7 


Nazi Germany and the Establishment of 
New national States in Central Europe 


The OUN cooperated closely with other fascist states and movements—lItaly, Japan, 
Spain, and, in particular, Germany. It established contacts with the Iron Guard in Romania 
and later the Chetnik leader Draza Mihailovic.* The OUN’s relations with the UstaSe were 
close; the organizations trained their terrorists together in Fascist Italy. The OUN assassinated 
several leading Polish politicians, among them Tadeusz Hotowko in 1931 and Bronistaw 
Pieracki in 1934, and provided the UstaSe assistance in the assassination of King Alexander 
I of Yugoslavia and the French foreign minister, Louis Barthou, in 1934. In the second half 
of the 1930s, its relations with Nazi Germany were close. In September 1937, Volodymyr 
Martynets’ represented the OUN at the Fifth Congress of National Socialists Abroad (fiinfte 
Reichstagung des NSDAP-Verbandes der Auslandsdeutschen) in Stuttgart.” 

The OUN also supported German efforts to undermine Czechoslovakia.’ Under 
German tutelage, Slovakia declared independence on March 14, 1939. Two days later the 
Slovak leader, Monsignor Jozef Tiso, declared that his state would remove its national 
minorities “in a Christian way,” without “cruelty” and “hatred,” starting with the Czechs, 
and with the Jews to follow.** The Slovak constitution, which was modeled on Mussolini’s 
Italy, Salazar’s Portugal, and Schussnig’s Austria, made the clerical fascist Hlinka’s Slovak 
People’s Party-Party of Slovak National Unity (Hlinkova slovenska |’ udova strana—Strana 
slovenskej narodnej jednoty, HSL’S-SSNJ) “the sole representative of the political will of 
the whole state.” Jews and Gypsies were denied rights, Magyars and Ukrainians had their 
rights sharply curtailed.” The emergence of an independent Slovakia indicated that Hitler 
was willing to break up multiethnic states and support the establishment of separate fascist 
states in Central and Eastern Europe. Other Central European fascists closely monitored 
the development in Slovakia.*° Yet Nazi Germany sent out mixed signals: it had opened a 
consulate in Transcarpathia in October 1938, but when Transcarpathia followed suit and 
proclaimed the Republic of Carpatho-Ukraine on March 15, Hitler did not recognize its 
independence, and its government had to flee within a few hours.*' In a May 2, 1939, letter 
to Joachim von Ribbentrop, the OUN leader Andrei Mel’nyk assured the German Foreign 
Ministry that the OUN Weltanschauung was closely related to that of the Nazis and the 
Fascists and offered to help in the “reorganization” of Eastern Europe.” On April 10, 1941, 
four days after the Wehrmacht entered Yugoslavia, the UstaSe declared the “resurrection” 
of the so-called Independent State of Croatia (NDH),* a fascist state in which all political 
parties but the UstaSe were banned. The OUN(b) leadership in Krakow was electrified by 
the news from Zagreb and sent UstaSe leader Ante Paveli¢ a congratulatory telegram, en- 
thusiastically greeting the establishment of the NDH.>° In April 1941, Andrii Mel’nyk, now 
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the leader of the OUN(m), proposed to Hitler the creation of a Greater Ukraine, stretching 
from the Danube to the Caspian Sea.°° Dreams of a Ukrainian empire had been nourished 
by both wings of the OUN, and the aspiration for territorial expansion was shared by all 
East-Central European fascist movements.*’ Like their Slovak and Croatian counterparts, the 
OUN combined territorial expansion with a quest for ethnic “‘purity.’>* The OUN ideologue 
Mykola Stsibors’ kyi envisioned the state as a “natsiokratiia’ or a ““natiocracy,” an ethnically 
defined totalitarianism.” The OUN perceived a “Ukraine for the Ukrainians” as an ethni- 
cally cleansed totalitarian state, where all other political parties were to be banned. And, 
like Tiso’s Slovakia, Pavelic’s Croatia, and Antonescu’s Romania, the OUN embarked on 
an eliminationist project to “purify” their nation of “alien” racial elements.*! 


Barbarossa and Pogroms in Western Ukraine, 1941 


Following the German and Soviet invasion of Poland, many leading OUN members 
gathered in the German-occupied part of Poland, the General Governement. They were 
further radicalized by the brutal Soviet occupation of Western Ukraine in 1939-1941 and 
by the ideological and military training of many of their leaders by Nazi Germany from 
1938-1939 onwards.” Referring to itself as a “natural ally” of Nazi Germany and the Axis 
powers, the OUN(b) declared its readiness to go to war against the USSR“ 

In Berlin on June 17, 1941, Reinhard Heydrich, the head of the Reich Security Main 
Office, gathered dozens of SS and police personnel to share with them his instructions 
regarding the encouragement of so-called self-cleansing actions.“ A week later, on June 
25, 1941, in a letter to Bandera, Jaroslav Stets’ko wrote, “We are setting up a militia that 
will help remove the Jews and protect the population.’® Instructions issued to the OUN(b) 
militias urged them to cleanse the terrain of hostile elements. 


In the time of chaos and confusion it is possible to permit the liquidation of 
undesirable Polish, Muscovite, and Jewish activists, especially supporters of 
Bolshevik-Muscovite imperialism.” 


Destroy the officer staff, shoot the Muscovites, Jews, NK VD men, the political 
instructors, and all who want war and our death!*” 


The Jews are to be isolated, removed from positions to avoid sabotage, 
Muscovites and Poles even more so. If there is an absolute need to retain, for 
example, a Jew in the economic administration, one of our militiamen must 
be placed over him, and should liquidate him for the slightest transgression. 
Only Ukrainians, not foreign enemies, can be leaders in the various branches 
of life. The assimilation of Jews is excluded.® 


OUN activists participated in the July 1941 pogroms, in which many of them displayed 
an above-average brutality.” Upon their arrival in L’viv the commandos of the Ukrainian 
Nachtigall Battalion could rely on a fanatically anti-Semitic auxiliary contingent with good 
knowledge of local conditions.”” OUN flyers, distributed in the first days of the German in- 
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vasion, urged the population: “Don’t throw away your weapons yet. Take them up. Destroy 
the enemy . . . People!—Know this!—Moscow, the Hungarians, the Jews—these are your 
enemies. Destroy them.””! 

On June 30, 1941, the OUN(b) issued the “Act of Renewal Ukrainian Statehood” (Akt 
vidnovlennia Ukrains’koi Derzhavy, or Akt ), hoping that Ukraine would obtain a status 
similar to that of Tiso’s Slovakia or Pavelié’s Croatia.”” The twenty-nine-year-old firebrand 
Iaroslav Stets’ko presented himself as its prime minister on behalf of Stepan Bandera.” His 
proclamation appears modeled on the UstaSe declaration, which it follows closely, but in 
its explicit references to Hitler it went further than the Slovaks and Croats. Stets’ko speci- 
fied that the new state would “cooperate closely with National Socialist Greater Germany 
... under the Fiihrer Adolf Hitler.’”* On July 3, 1941, he sent letters to the other European 
fascist leaders: Hitler, Mussolini, Franco, and Paveli¢, emphasizing that his state was a loyal 
member of the new, fascist Europe, the support of which he now sought. He explained to 
the Croatian Poglavnik Pavelié that “both revolutionary nations, hardened in battle, will 
guarantee the establishment of healthy circumstances in the Europe of the new order.” 

The declaration of Ukrainian statehood was accompanied by violent pogroms. 
Stets’ko’s “government” expressed its willingness to annihilate the Jews of Ukraine, and 
Stepan Lenkavs’kyi, its main propagandist, advocated the physical destruction of Ukrainian 
Jewry. Stets’ko endorsed “‘the destruction of the Jews and the expedience of bringing Ger- 
man methods of exterminating Jewry to Ukraine, barring their assimilation and the like.’”® 
Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe refers to the OUN(b) plans to evacuate or annihilate the ethnic 
minorites and replace them with “ethnic” Ukrainians to be resettled on “ethnic” Ukrainian 
lands as a Ukrainian Generalplan Ost.” Between June 30 and July 3, 1941, massive pogroms 
claimed the lives of four thousand Jews in Lviv alone.’ The participation of OUN militias in 
the murder of Jews is well documented, from OUN correspondence with the Nazis, their own 
fliers and directives, down to movies and photos of Ukrainian militiamen in action. Some can 
be identified from the photos.” OUN(b) documents establish the collaboration between the 
Ukrainian militia and the Wehrmacht in joint Aktionen against Jews.*° Similar pogroms took 
place across Western Ukraine.*' At least 58 pogroms are documented in Western Ukrainian 
cities, the estimated number of victims of which range between 13,000 and 35,000.” The 
Nachtigall Batallion, consisting almost exclusively of OUN(b) activists serving in German 
uniforms under Shukheyvch’s command, carried out mass shootings of Jews near Vinnytsia 
in July 1941.8 Stets’ko described the pogroms in June 1941 as Ukrainian self-defense. 

The OUN(b) leadership hoped that, faced with a fait accompli, the Nazis would ac- 
cept a fascist Ukraine as a vassal state. They were encouraged by signals from the circle 
around Alfred Rosenberg and within Abwehr, the German military intelligence service, who 
promoted a geopolitical vision in which the dismantled Soviet Union would be replaced 
by areduced Muscovite Russia and a number of buffer states, including a Greater Finland, 
Baltica, Ukraine, and the Caucasus.* Hitler and his closest men opposed Ukrainian state- 
hood, pursuing instead colonial plans of exploitation which greatly complicated OUN(b)- 
Nazi relations. Bandera was arrested on July 5 and brought to Berlin, where he was put 
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under house arrest. Bandera and Stets’ko appear to have continued clandestine political 
activities for some time. Not only the Nazis, but also the OUN(m) rejected the legitimacy 
of the June 30 declaration. On August 30, 1941, their senior activists Stsibors’kyi and Senyk 
were assasinated, in all likelihood by the OUN(b).*° On September 15 Bandera was again 
arrested and kept in a Berlin prison as an honorary prisoner until October 1943. He was 
then transferred to the Sachsenhausen concentration camp, north of Berlin, where he and 
Stets’ ko were placed in comparatively comfortable confinement in the Zellenbau, a special 
barracks for high profile political prisoners. In October 1944 he was released and resumed 
his collaboration.*’ Other OUN(b) leaders, among them Roman Shukhevych and many future 
UPA commanders, continued to serve in German uniform until 1943. Thus, the OUN(b) 
“break” with Nazi Germany was half-hearted, and contacts were retained on several levels 
until the end, and even after the war. 


1943: Political Reorientation After the Battle of Stalingrad 


The battles of Stalingrad and Kursk were major turning points in the war, foreshadowing 
the collapse of the Axis powers and forcing the OUN to reassess its strategy and search for new 
strategic allies. In the spring of 1943, armed OUN(b) units under Dmytro Kliachkivs’kyi and 
Roman Shukhevych took control of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (Ukrains’ ka Povstans’ka 
Armiia, UPA) from the group of Taras Bul’ba-Borovets’, its original founder.** While these 
forces were anti-Semitic and carried out pogroms and murders of the local Jewish popula- 
tion, they rejected the fanaticism of the OUN(b).” The original UPA, which had been created 
under the name Polis’ka Sich (the Polessie Riflemen), was loyal to the Ukrainian People’s 
Republic in exile and refused to recognize Stets’ko’s June 30 “renewal” of statehood as 
legitimate.”” When the UPA forces refused to subordinate themselves to the OUN(b), the 
Banderites took control by force and unleashed a campaign of terror in which many of the 
leaders of the original UPA were killed.” 

The new leadership consisted of ruthless OUN(b) activists, most of whom were trained 
in Nazi Germany, and many were deeply involved in the Holocaust. The Ukrainian gendar- 
merie, Hilfsfreiwillige (volunteers), and, in particular, the so-called Schutzmannschaften, had 
been central to the implementation of the Holocaust in Ukraine and Belarus. Often they were 
tasked with the dirty work, the Schmutzarbeit, of the Nazis, sealing off areas for the murder 
of Jews, communists, and pro-Soviet partisans.’Among the UPA officers who had been 
trained by Nazi Germany or had served in the police, gendarmerie, and military organs, we 
find the supreme commander and the chief of the general staff of the UPA, the commanders 
or chiefs of staffs of all three areas of UPA activities (the UPA-North, UPA-West, and UPA- 
South), the commanders or chiefs of staff in at least nine out of eleven military districts. 
Since biographical data on the occupations of a large proportion of the UPA commanders are 
lacking for the years 1941-1943, the percentage of former policemen is likely to be higher. 
Former policemen constituted at least half of all UPA members from spring 1943 until the 
end of that year, and a very significant proportion thereafter.” 
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The OUN(b) expanded the UPA by means of a forced draft and the political terror 
created by its dreaded security service Sluzhba Bezpeki OUN (SB OUN). Thus, the UPA 
leadership came to consist of ruthless OUN(b) men, whereas many foot soldiers were forc- 
ibly drafted from the local population. Soviet and German reports both certify how discipline 
was maintained by terror. The Soviets wrote that 


forty percent of the regular soldiers of the UPA are volunteers, the rest are 
forcibly mobilized. In the Rivne oblast’ the men were mobilized by the threat 
of physical extermination. . . . Desertions among the men forcibly mobilized 
into the UPA has increased in December 1943 in connection with the Red 
Army’s successful advance into the territories of Western Ukraine.” 


A German report from December 1943 gives the following description of the SB OUN: 


The nationalist Ukrainian Insurgent Army has set up a ‘security service.’ 
We were able to arrest the representative of the ‘national-Ukrainian security 
service’ in the Rivne district. He said that this security service is a subordinate 
group of UPA and has the following tasks: extermination of Communist 
Party members, Poles and Germans, extermination of deserters, supervising 
of nonlocals, drafting young people into the Ukrainian nationalist movement 
and the Insurgent Army.”° 


Murder 


The training provided by these collaborating forces was essential to the 1943-1944 
UPA campaign of ethnic cleansing of Poles, Jews, and other minorities, the organization 
and execution of which closely resembles the anti-Jewish and anti-Partisan operations in 
1941 and 1942.°° Philip Friedman, a pioneer on the history of Jews and the UPA, placed the 
UPA’s anti-Jewish murders within the context of its cleansing of Western Ukraine of ethnic 
minorities: “Sometime in the winter of 1942-1943 the various Ukrainian partisan groups 
began an intense fight against all non-Ukrainians. Jews who escaped from the ghettos were 
seized on the highways, in villages, or in the forests, and were put to death.’”’ The timing of 
the UPA’s assault on the Jews largely coincides with the violent takeover of the organization 
by the OUN(b), with former auxiliary police men, known as Schutzmdnner, particularly from 
the 201 Battalion, assuming command. Bul’ba-Borovets was horrified by the mass murders 
carried out by the new Banderite UPA leaders. Writes Karel Berkhoff: “According to Boro- 
vets’, the Banderites (he mentions Lebed) imposed a collective death sentence on the Poles 
of “western Ukraine” in March 1943, sent him a list of demands in April that included their 
‘cleansing,’ and instructed the UPA in June to complete the ‘cleansing’ operation as soon 
as possible.”°* In April 1943 Mykola Lebed’, the acting leader of the OUN(b), advocated a 
policy ‘to cleanse the entire revolutionary territory of the Polish population.’ The “mass 
extermination” was organized by Dmytro Kliachkivs’kyi, known under the nom-de-guerre 
Klym Savur.'” The UPA’s ethnic cleansing of the Poles in Volhynia and Galicia continued 
through 1943 and much of 1944, until the arrival of the Soviets. Whereas the UPA also killed 
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Jews, Czechs, Magyars, Armenians, and other ethnic minorities, Poles were their main target. 
“Long live the great, independent Ukraine without Jews, Poles, or Germans. Poles behind the 
San, the Germans to Berlin, and Jews to the gallows,” went one OUN(b) slogan in the late 
fall of 1941.'°' UPA soldiers testify that orders to murder Poles often overlapped with those 
to murder surviving Jews,'” something that was reflected in the military songs of the UPA. 
An OUN song had the following lyrics: ““We will butcher the Jews, strangle the Poles, and 
establish a Ukrainian state!" Another Polish survivor recalled that UPA soldiers passing 
through the Polish colony of Gteboczyca in Volodymyr-Volynskyi county singing: “Vyrizaly 
my zhydiv, vyrizhemo i liakhiv, i staroho, i maloho do iednoho; Poliakiv vyrezhem, Ukrainu 
zbuduiem” (We slaughtered the Jews, we’ll slaughter the Poles, old and young, every one; 
we’ ll slaughter the Poles, we’ll build Ukraine.) 

The murderers used primarily farm tools—scythes, knives and pitchforks.' Orthodox 
priests blessed such weapons in their churches.’ The bodies were often badly mutilated, 
partly as a byproduct of intimate murder, but were futher tampered with in order to dehuman- 
ize the victim and strike terror. Some had their stomachs cut open, noses cut off, or faces 
smashed in. The display of dismembered, crucified, or disemboweled bodies was meant to 
instill fear and panic and encourage the Volhynian Poles to flee.'”’ Polish and Jewish survivors’ 
accounts emphasize the brutality of the murders. Moshe Maltz, a survivor, wrote in his diary: 


When the Bandera gangs seize a Jew, they consider it a prize catch. . . . They 
literally slash Jews to pieces with their machetes.' 


Bandera men. . . are not discriminating about who they kill; they are gunning 
down the populations of entire villages. . . . Since there are hardly any Jews 
left to kill, the Bandera gangs have turned on the Poles. They are literally 
hacking Poles to pieces. Every day . . . you can see the bodies of Poles, with 
wires around their necks, floating down the river Bug.'” 


The OUN(b)’s reorientation toward the West in 1943 was accompanied by a change in 
ideology, following its third, extraordinary congress in August that year. The overt racism was 
toned down and official OUN-UPA statements were increasingly wrapped in a democratic 
and inclusive rhetoric, but their mass murder of national minorities continued unabated.!!° 
The UPA’s anti-Jewish violence culminated in late 1943 and early 1944.'"' In what appears a 
deliberate strategy, surviving Jews were lured out of their hiding places and murdered.'!? In 
1943, the security service of the OUN(b) in Volhynia issued orders to “physically exterminate 
Jews who were hiding in the villages.””'* The murders of Poles and Jews continued through 
the winter and spring of 1944.''* The estimates vary; Grzegorz Motyka estimates that the 
UPA killed one or two thousand Jews, mainly in Volhynia;''° John-Paul Himka estimates 
the number as “several thousand, but perhaps the number was much higher.”"'® This should 
be put in relation to the documented 88,700 Polish victims of the UPA.'"’ The murders were 
carried out along ethnic lines in an area with many mixed Polish-Ukrainian families. Polish 
survivor testimonies contain gruesome accounts of how the UPA forced family members to 
take part in murders of their relatives.''* 
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On the initiative of the OUN(b), negotiations with the SS and its Security Service 
(Sicherheitsdienst, SD) were resumed on March 5, 1944. Father Ivan Hryn’okh, who had 
served as army chaplain in the Nachtigall Batallion and Batallion 201'!’ and represented the 
OUN(b) in the negotiations, emphasized that 


those who believe that the Bandera group considers the German Reich as their 
opponent are mistaken. The political situation in the Great Russian lands could 
have played out quite differently if the German Reich in 1941 had recognized 
the Ukrainian right to establish its own state administration. Without any 
doubt, Ukraine would have been satisfied with a state administration, such 
as a protectorate. But as this hope was not fulfilled, the Bandera group was 
forced to continue its illegal activities, yet strictly maintaining the rules not 
to attack German interests and aim all its forces toward the preparation for a 
decisive struggle against the Muscovites.!”° 


By March 1944, the UPA was sharing information with the German authorities on their 
murder of “Poles, bandits, and Jews.” Formal cooperation with the German Security Police, 
Sicherheitspolizei (SiPo) and the SD was resumed in May 1944.'*! The German authorities 
released Bandera in October 1944.'” 


Jews in the OUN-UPA? 


While the OUN and the UPA took part in the mass murder of Jews, there are examples 
of individual Jews surviving the Holocaust within the ranks of the UPA. The Holocaust 
changed not only the ethnic and cultural landscape of Western Ukraine. The murder of the 
Jews removed cobblers, tanners, smiths, and other professions in which the Jews had been 
prominent. Accounts of the war years show that people had problems with fur coats and 
boots falling apart, after the Jews were removed. The UPA suffered an acute shortage of 
nurses and doctors. John-Paul Himka describes the relationship between the UPA and indi- 
vidual Jews who survived the war within its ranks as “a marriage of convenience between 
a partisan unit desperately in need of doctors and nurses and Jews desperately in need of a 
place that would keep them out of the hands of the Germans.”!* 


Ukrainian sources speak of a considerable number of Jewish physicians, 
dentists, and hospital attendants who served in the ranks of the UPA. The 
question is: Why did only a small number of them remain alive? The 
Bandera groups also utilized other Jewish skilled workers. According to 
Lew Shankowsky, practically every UPA group had a Jewish physician or 
pharmacist, as well as Jewish tailors, shoemakers, barbers, and the like. Again 
the question arises: What happened to these hundreds of thousands of Jewish 
professionals and skilled workers? Betty Eisenstein states that in the spring of 
1943 the Bandera groups began to imitate the German tactics of “selection.” 
Only the skilled workers were left alive, and they were concentrated in special 
camps, where they worked at their trades or on the farms. One such camp, 
established in April 1943 near Poryck, Volhynia, contained more than 100 
Jews. A second camp, which had some 400 Jews, was located in Kudrynki, 
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nearly 20 miles from Tuczyn, Volhynia. Eisenstein reports that at the approach 
of the Soviet army the Bandera groups liquidated the Jews of the camps.’ 


In late 1943 and early 1944 some of the few remaining Jews of Western Ukraine were 
invited into the ranks of the UPA, but many were executed when the Soviets were approaching 
and they were no longer useful.'** The UPA had three main targets: Soviet partisans, Poles, 
and Jewish refugees, while Germans were generally exempt from UPA attacks.'”° While anti- 
German sentiments were widespread, according to captured activists, at the time of the Third 
Extraordinary Congress of the OUN(b), held in August 1943, its anti-German declarations 
were intended to mobilize support against the Soviets, and stayed mostly on the paper. They 
did not result in any major, or lasting changes in the OUN’s relations to Nazi Germany.'”’ 
The OUN(b) leader Mykola Lebed’ opposed military attacks on German interests,'* and 
Roman Shukhevych strongly opposed the decided anti-German actions, wanting to aim all 
attacks exclusively against the Soviets.'*? UPA group North repeatedly requested permission 
to take up arms against the Germans, but the leadership always turned them down.'*? There 
were, however, clashes. six percent of the UPA and OUN(b) leaders, and 0.3 percent of the 
SB OUN leaders in Volhynia were killed by German forces.'*! 


Inventing a Comfortable Past 


The outcome of the battle of Stalingrad had changed the geopolitical situation and 
necessitated a reorientation. The OUN(b) now started to do away with its overtly fascist at- 
tributes. In February 1943 the Third Congress of the OUN(b) decided that raising the right 
arm was no longer to be considered an obligatory party salute'*’ and began to remove any 
references to it in their own documents.'** The leadership of the original UPA protested the 
OUN(b)’s violent takeover of their organization and found their hijacking of the UPA brand 
name cynical. Wheras the original UPA had indeed taken up arms against the Germans, 
senior OUN(b) leaders, among them Roman Shukhevych, had repeatedly volunteered their 
services to Nazi Germany and served in German uniforms until 1943.'* In an open letter 
to the OUN(b) leaders, Bul’ba-Borovets’ reminded them that “‘when, in July of 1941 the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army, the ‘Polis’ka Sich,’ started its armed resistance, you took a nega- 
tive position, which you maintained until the last minute.””'*° His observation was prophetic: 
the appropriation of the name UPA would indeed be used in post-1943 OUN(b) propaganda 
to whitewash its activities in 1941-1942 by predating its 1943 “break” with Nazi Germany. 
The manipulation of the OUN legacy forms an unbroken chain from 1943 until today. In 
October 1943, the OUN(b) embarked upon a project to revise its history, manufacturing a 
version more presentable to its new intended allies. In October 1943 the Homeland Leader- 
ship (Kraiovyi Provid) of the OUN in Western Ukraine ordered the preparation of 


a special collection of documents which would affirm that the anti-Jewish 


pogroms and liquidations were carried out by the Germans themselves without 
the help of the Ukrainian police, and that, on the contrary, before the shootings, 
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the Germans made the Judenrat . . . confirm the cooperation of Ukrainian 
police in the actions.'°° 


The OUN(b) leaders issued explicit instuctions on how to blame pogroms and anti- 
Jewish violence on the Germans and Poles, ordering the preparation of 


c. Lists that would confirm that the Germans carried out anti-Jewish 
pogroms and liquidations by themselves, without the participation or help of 
the Ukrainian police, and instead, before carrying out the executions, urged 
the Jewish committee or the rogues themselves to confirm with their signatures 
the presence of the Ukrainian police and its involvement in the actions. 


d. Material that would clearly confirm that Poles had infiltrated and 
taken part in anti-Jewish pogroms and at the same time that they had served 
as the hirelings and agents of the Germans in their struggle with Ukrainians.'*” 


One of these collections, “The Book of Facts” (Do pochatku knyha faktiv), was aimed 
at deflecting attention from OUN(b) and UPA participation in the Holocaust. Written in the 
form of a chronicle, and made to appear to date from 1941, this was an attempt to create 
a “convenient” set of documents, after it was clear that Germany was losing the war.'** It 
claimed that the Germans asked the OUN(b) to take part in a three-day pogrom in early July 
1941, but that the OUN(b) regarded it as a German provocation, and refused. “The OUN 
leading activists informed themselves and informed the leading cadres that this was a German 
provocation to compromise Ukrainians through pogroms in order to give the German police 
a pretext to get involved and ‘enforce order,’ and, what is more serious, to divert the energy 
of the Ukrainian community from the political problems of the struggle for independent 
statehood, to the slippery road of anarchism, crimes, and violence.”"*? 

On November 1, 1943, the central command of the UPA issued a directive “to em- 
phasize that we tolerate all nationalities—also Jews, who work toward Ukrainian statehood. 
They will remain Ukrainian citizens with full civic rights. Regarding this we need to talk 
to Jewish doctors and other professionals, who are part of our effort.’"“° Around the same 
time, the UPA published propaganda leaflets aimed at other ethnic minorities: Georgians, 
Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Turkmans, Poles, Belarusians, Russians, Czechs, and others. '*! Prona- 
tionalist scholars often emphasize the UPA’s multinational, internationalist nature when its 
murders of Poles, Jews, and other minorities are brought up. Whereas in 1942, OUN(b) 
flyers and posters commemorating the first anniversary of the declaration of Ukrainian 
“statehood” contained explicit anti-Semitic references, after 1943 the rhetoric changed. In 
1947 and 1948, the OUN-UPA annual commemoration was presented as an oppositional, 
anti-German step.'” At this time, the OUN’s denial of its own anti-Semitism was already 
categorical. In 1947, the OUN issued an English-language propaganda leaflet in post-war 
Poland, which maintained, 


We have never edited nor spread nowhere . . . any anti-Jewish leaflets. In all 
our political literature, underground revolutionary papers and proclamations, 
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neither now, nor at the time of the German occupation you would seek in vain 
if only one word [was] directed against the Jews. Like objections are nothing 
other as a sterling invective and lie. As well as we have never taken part in 
any anti-Jewish actions.'* 


Even though the OUN from 1943 denied its anti-Semitic legacy, its propaganda 
material still contained anti-Semitic undertones.'“ The foreign section of the OUN(b), 
Zakordonna Chastyna OUN, or ZCh OUN, which could operate freely in the West, did not 
seek cooperation with Jewish (and Russian) émigré groups, and its leadership continued to 
embrace anti-Semitic stereotypes of Jews as the avant-garde of Bolshevism.'* Jews were 
not a “truly” national people, since they lacked a definite ethnograhic territory. Jews rarely 
figured in the post-war OUN material, as the organization regarded the Holocaust as having 
“resolved” the “Jewish question.”!“° In March 1950, the OUN-UPA published a pamphlet, 
Jews—Citizens of Ukraine, declaring, in democratic, inclusive language that it regarded 
Jews as citizens in the state for which it was fighting.'*? The anonymous authors of this 
one declaration aimed exclusively at the Ukrainian Jews, even refer to them by the Soviet 
term evrei, not their customary zhyd. The declaration, issued immediately after the killing 
of Shukhevych, at a time when the UPA was essentially defeated, is best understood as an 
attempt to woo the Western world and to seek its support as their insurgency was defeated. 
Yet, even this leaflet ends with a thinly veiled threat, based upon the same old stereotypes 
of Jewish disloyalty and communist leanings. 


We, the Ukrainian revolutionaries turn to you: 
Remember, that You are on Ukrainian land and that it is in Your own interests 
to live in agreement with its legitimate rulers—the Ukrainians. Stop being a 
fifth column in the hands of the Muscovite-Bolshevik imperialists. The moment 
when the times of Khmel’ntyskyi will be repeated is not too far away. Yet this 
time we would like it to take place without anti-Jewish pogroms. We do not 
want a repetition of what Your poets described in the following words: 

Bitter tears were pouring 

Over the souls of good and honest men, 

Whose bloody was flowing 

Like the water of mountain creeks. 
Today, during the times of harsh struggle the Ukrainian people for its freedom, 
for national independence, we turn to You, Jews—citizens of Ukraine: 
Remind those brothers of your nationality, whose hands are helping the Kremlin 
robbers crucify our people. Tell them to stop their criminal activities.'* 


Stepan Lenkavs’kyi was responsible for the propaganda activities of the Zakordonna 
Chastyna OUN, a key task of which was clearing the past of the movement itself.” The 
Banderite narrative represented their own legacy as a “heroic Ukrainian resistance against 
the Nazis and the Communists” which had been “misrepresented and maligned” by “Mos- 
cow propaganda”; the OUN(b) and the UPA were fighting “not only for Ukraine, but also 
for all of Europe.”!°° 
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The OUN(b) regularly censored any documents that contradicted the image they wanted 
to produce—such as Stets’ko’s 1941 declaration of loyalty to Hitler and Nazi Germany. The 
whereabouts of the many UPA leaders, who like Shukhevych served in German uniform 
in 1942, were omitted from their biographies, their break with the Nazis predated. By 1946 
Shukhevych, who himself had actively opposed attacks on German interest, presented the 
OUN’s activities in 1943 as “an armed insurgency, including the wide popular masses, in 
other words the entire Ukrainian people, in that struggle against the German occupant.’"*! 
In 1948 the OUN activist Petro Poltava (a pseudonym), claimed that “the OUN under the 
leadership of Stepan Bandera conducted a massive struggle of the entire people [masovu 
vsenarodnu borot’bu] against the Hitlerite occupants in 1941—1944.”"'>* Other nationalist 
stories of OUN-UPA resistance against the Nazis, such as Kosyk and Stets’ko’s postwar 
claims that the commander of the Nazi Stormtroopers, (the Sturmabteilung, SA) Viktor Lu- 
tze was killed by UPA unit in Volhynia in 1943, are entirely fictional.'°? Nevertheless, these 
claims, uncritically repeated by pro-UPA historians came to enter the nationalist canon.'™ 


Diaspora Nationalist Myth-making: The Fanatics 


The Bandera group dominated heavily among Ukrainian émigrés—U.S. intelligence 
reports estimated that 80 percent of the Ukrainian Displaced Persons (DPs) from Galicia 
remained loyal to Bandera, who tried to establish a dictatorship in exile that would be trans- 
ferred to a liberated Ukraine. They benefited from their pre-existing clandestine political 
network. In the immediate postwar period, Bandera was protected by a group of former 
SS men.’ The US Army Counterintelligence Corps (CIC) described him as “extremely 
dangerous,” surrounded by bodyguards ready to “do away with any person who may be 
dangerous to him or his party.'°° 

The OUN(b) maintained discipline by the use of systematic terror and kept kidnap- 
ping, murdering, and abusing political opponents well into the 1970s. The main center of its 
activity was in Bavaria, in the U.S. zone of occupation, where Evhen Lozyns’kyi was the 
local providnyk, or leader, for the OUN(b).'*’ West German police reports contain estimates 
that the Bandera movement carried out about one hundred assassinations in Germany after 
the war.'** 

In the immediate postwar years the OUN(b) split over its fascist legacy. Bandera 
denounced its democratic facade, which he called a tactical maneuver, and dismissed as 
“Sucking up to the West.” This led to a clash between the committed totalitarians Bandera, 
Stets’ko, Lenkavs’kyi, and their associates and the group around Mykola Lebed’, Lev and 
Daria Rebet, and Ivan Hryn’okh, who wanted to retain the program of the Third Extraordinary 
Congress of the OUN(b).'” Bandera, who refused to give up the Fiihrerprinzip, terrorism, 
and the conspiratorial methods,'®' expelled members of the growing opposition, resulting in 
June 1948 in a full break between the Bandera-Stets’ko (ZCh OUN) and Lebed’-Hryn’okh 
groups (Foreign Representation of the Ukrainian Supreme Liberation Council Ukrains’ka 
Holovna Vyzvol’na Rada, UHVR, Zakordonne Predstavnytstvo ZP UHVR).'© The hatred 
between Bandera and Lebed’ became so personal and intense'® that Lebed’ personally 
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fired a gun at Bandera and ordered his followers to kill him.'™ In 1948, the Bandera group 
planned to assassinate the Soviet foreign minister, Andrei Vyshinskii during his upcoming 
visit to the UN General Assembly in Paris.'® Bandera’s group financed its terrorist actvities 
by producing counterfeit U.S. dollar bills.’ By 1951 they turned vocally anti-American, as 
the United States did not support the OUN aim of an independent Ukraine.'®’ The OUN(b) 
papers spewed anti-American rhetoric, their thugs terrorized political opponents among 
the émigrés, intimidating Ukrainians who worked for the United States.' The CIA later 
lost interest in Bandera as an agent, as did the British MI6.' By 1954, the CIA described 
Bandera as a “ruthless” “terrorist” and “bandit type,” “politically unacceptable to the US 
Government.”!”” The CIA would have liked to get rid of him and advocated the “political 
neutralization of Bandera as an individual.’””! At the same time it was concerned about Soviet 
plots against Bandera after a covert Soviet team had entered the American zone of Germany 
in June 1946 to kidnap him.'” “The Soviets are not allowed to kidnap or kill him . . . under 
no circumstances must Bandera be allowed to become a martyr.’””? Instead, the OUN(b) 
oriented itself toward authoritarian right-wing dictatorships, whose support they sought. 
The OUN(b) organized an umbrella organization for fascist and authoritarian east 
European movements, called the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations (ABN), linking former 
members of Tiso’s government, former Nazis, Romanian Legionnaires, the successors of 
the UstaSe. It came to cooperate closely with Franco’s Spain, and became an active partici- 
pant of the World Anti-Communist League (WACL).'* The OUN(b) was negotiating with 
the Spanish authorities about providing training in Spanish military academies for former 
members of the UPA and the Waffen-SS division Galizien, a Ukrainian collaborationist 
formation established in April 1943.'° While Bandera’s July 1954 audience with Franco 
was cancelled in the last minute,'”° Stets’ ko met with Franco and Chiang Kai-shek in 1955 
and 1956.'7 The OUN(b) sought to provoke a revolutionary uprising in the Soviet Union 
in order to split the Soviet army, get rebel control over Soviet nuclear weapons, seeking a 
nuclear confrontation with Moscow.'”® The movement developed an intese cult around the 
concept of sacrificial death. Following Bandera’s assassination by the KGB in 1959, the 
OUN(b) cult of personality around its martyred leaders was further intesified. By 1968, 
when the OUN(b) held its Fourth Congress they were elevated to the status of religious 
icons, included in prayers to “the nationalist Trinity—K onovalets, Shukhevych, Bandera.’*” 


Nationalist Myth-Making: the Intellectuals—OUN(z) and Proloh 


The Western allies generally preferred cooperation with the group around Mykola 
Lebed’.'*® The OUN(z) group, which included Volodymyr Martynets’ and Volodymyr 
Kubijovyé, now presented themselves as democrats.'*' Vasyl’ Kuk, Shukhevych’s suc- 
cessor, described Lebed’ as a nondogmatic, but suspicious politician.'* From his exile in 
Rome, Lebed’ established contact with U.S. intelligence in 1945.'*? While describing him 
as “very radical, possibly more so than Bandera,”'** “a well-known sadist and collaborator 
of the Germans,”!*° the CIA nevertheless realized the value of his knowledge and contact 
network and cultivated close relations with his group.'*° During the early Cold War, extreme 
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nationalism and fascism were retooled and employed by Western intelligence services in 
the struggle against the USSR.'*’ One CIA analyst argued that “some form of nationalist 
feeling continues to exist [in Ukraine] and. . . there is an obligation to support it as a cold 
war weapon.””'** The CIA and the state department sponsored Lebed’s 1949 immigration into 
the United States, and shielded him from the immigration authorities and from prosecution 
for war crimes until the 1990s.'* In 1956, the CIA incorporated a set of networks under 
Lebed’s leadership as the nonprofit Proloh (Prologue) Research and Publishing Association, 
funded by the CIA. Through Father Ivan Hryn’ okh, Proloh maintained an office in Munich, 
called the ““Ukrainische Gesellschaft fiir Auslandsstudien.’”*° Proloh came to preside over 
a significant anticommunist propaganda network: radio broadcasts, newspapers, book 
publishing, and the intellectual journal Suchasnist’. Its orientation was nationalist. Lebed’ 
and his group remained very useful for the CIA for the entire Cold War.'?! Hryn’okh, who 
after 1945 presented himself as a supporter of parliamentary democracy, was the group’s 
associate in Western Europe.'” 

The collaboration between U.S. and other Western intelligence services and Lebed’s 
group became mutually beneficial. The CIA received valuable information and insights about 
its Cold War adversaries in return for helping nationalist veterans into positions of influence 
and authority, assisting their creation of semiacademic institutions and/or academic postions 
at established universities. From these formal and informal networks the pronationalist 
scholars promoted, with some success, self-serving, apologetic accounts of the past of the 
OUN-UPA, and, in some cases, of their own wartime activities. The line between scholar- 
ship and diaspora politics was often blurred, as nationalist scholars combined propaganda 
and activism with scholarly work. Lebed’s circle never condemned the crimes or the mass 
murders of the OUN, let alone admitted that they had taken place. On the contrary, it made 
denial, obfuscation, and white-washing of the wartime activities of the OUN and the UPA 
a central aspect of its intellectual activities. 


Nationalist Predominance in Ukrainian Studies 


The émigré elites maintained close bonds across the Atlantic. They developed a collec- 
tive historical memory, in which the diaspora historians and chroniclers came to play a central 
role. The CIA employed intellectual nationalist émigrés, mainly followers of the Ukrainian 
National Rada and the OUN(m), at Radio Liberty or its affiliated Munich Institute for the 
Study of the USSR.'” Since many of its employees were elderly and had limited knowledge 
of western langauges, the Munich Institute never became a serious center for Soviet studies 
and was closed down in the seventies.'™ 

Other nationalist activists went into academia and produced sympathetic accounts 
of their organizations. Among these academics were UPA veteran Petro Potichnyj; OUN 
veterans Evhen Shtendera,'?? Wolodymyr Kosyk,'*° and Taras Hunczak;!*’ SS-Galizien 
veterans Vasyl’ Veryha,'** Oleksa Horbatsch,'” and Petro Savaryn.*” Some nationalist 
leaders—Mykola Lebed and Yaroslav Stest’ko, but also Volodymyr Kubijovy¢é, Roman 
IInyts’kyi, Ivan Hryn’okh,”” and Petro Mirchuk*”—produced their own accounts of the 
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past. The latter three were linked to the Ukrainian Free University (Ukrains’kyi vil’nyi 
universytet, UVU) in Munich. 


Ethnic Studies and Identity Politics 


Ukrainian studies was long an isolated discipline, thoroughly politicized and seen as 
lacking in objectivity.*°? The change came with the ascent of identity politics, multicultural- 
ism, and “ethnic” studies in the 1970s. Following the establishment of academic institutions 
on an “ethnic” basis, the nationalists’ selective accounts of the past began appearing with 
established academic publishers and made inroads into the academic mainstream. From the 
1970s, a new generation of nationalist academics, sympathetic to the OUN legacy, and mas- 
tering the language of political correctness, came to dominate the field of Ukrainian studies. 
Following the collapse of the USSR, apologetics for the OUN and UPA were increasingly 
articulated in terms of anti-colonialism, as the voice of the subaltern, and, in Canada, under 
the aegis of official multiculturalism.™ The pronationalist historians have generally failed 
to treat their nationalist heroes as objects of inquiry and instead used them as platforms to 
defend the nationalist mythologies into which they were socialized?” Until recently, there 
were almost no critical studies of the Ukrainian research institutes themsleves2°° 

Like the Soviets, the émigré nationalists guarded their archives jealously, and their 
historians mirrored the Soviet toeing of the party line.’ Lebed’s group controlled their ar- 
chives tightly, released documents selectively, retyping, editing, or otherwise manipulating 
the documents to produce a selective version of the past, particularly for 1941-1942, when 
the OUN involvement with Nazi Germany was the most intense. Only with the opening of 
the Soviet archives could the original documents be compared with the “‘sanitized” versions 
of the diaspora publications.”” Nevertheless, many of the post-Soviet successor states have 
continued to release documents selectively, or have established propagandistic or ideological 
watchdogs to police access to documents and create a nationalistic, edifying, patriotic past?!° 


Denial of Anti-Semitism 


Given the particular stigma anti-Semitism carried following the Holocaust, pronation- 
alist historians have gone to great lengths to deny its very existence. Denial of the fascist 
and anti-Semitic nature of the OUN, its war crimes, ethnic cleansing, and participation in 
the Holocaust have become central components of the intellectual history of the Ukrainian 
diaspora.*!! The UPA veteran and military historian Lev Shankovsky, claimed that anti- 
Semitism “never existed in Ukraine. But there exists a myth about Ukrainian anti-Semitism 
promoted by Moscow.””!? Bohdan Osadczuk asserted that “the Ukrainian ‘integral’ national- 
ists from the OUN, unlike almost all other groupings of this type in all of Europe, did not 
have an anti-Semitic program.’”!? “Neither the Ukrainian underground movement nor any 
other organizations . . . cultivated anti-Semitic programs or policies,” Taras Hunczak alleges. 


They readily accepted Jews into their ranks and sheltered them from Nazi 
persecution, despite the popular perception of Jews as promoters of communism. 
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... In Ukraine there were no collaborationists seduced by Nazi ideology or by 
the seemingly irresistible Griff nach der Weltmacht (grasp for world power). 
Unlike the French, Belgians, Dutch, and Russians, Ukrainians did not establish 
fascist organizations and youth movements that promoted collaboration with 
Germany.*"* 


Bohdan Wytwycky’s entry on ‘anti-Semitism’ in the Encyclopedia of Ukraine, 
edited by Volodymyr Kubijovyé?'* and published by the Canadian Institute of Ukrai- 
nian Studies, CIUS, informs us that “there has never... been a Ukrainian anti-Semitic 
organization or political party.”*’° 

Pronationalist historians did not undertake any significant steps to interview surviv- 
ing Jewish or Polish victims of the 1943-1944 ethnic cleansing. At the same time, even 
anti-Semitically inclined Ukrainian nationalists, such as senior OUN(b) member Petro 
Mirchuk, sought vindication from Ukrainian Jews to aid their cause and to absolve them 
of allegations of anti-Semitism. Mirchuk appealed to the Jewish community: 


You should. . . [be] informing Israel of the Ukrainian truth, i.e., the Ukrainian 
fight for liberation from the Russian tyrants. Write articles to Jewish magazines, 
give lectures to Israeli students about this. Dispel the malicious accusations 
that Ukrainians are “anti-Semites” and that they cooperated with the German 
Nazis—propaganda conjured up by the Russians and supported by the KGB’s 
falsified “documents.” . . . Praise the heroic fight of the Ukrainian nation, of 
the OUN and UPA, against the German and Soviet Russian Nazis, revealing 
at the same time the crimes of the occupiers of Ukraine.?!” 


Mirchuk wrote an entire book in an attempt to dispel the perception of Ukrainians as 
anti-Semites. A former inmate of Auschwitz, he maintained that the Ukrainians really had 
suffered worse than the Jews during the war, since Ukrainians, unlike the Jews would defend 
themselves.?!* The effectiveness of the book was limited, as it is saturated with anti-Semitic, 
anti-Polish, and anti-Russian stereotypes and crude ethnic slurs in the OUN(b) tradition?! 


Even when a Jew was choking a Ukrainian villager, sucking his blood as a 
nobleman’s tax collector, or innkeeper, or torturing him in the basements of the 
Cheka, GPU, NK VD, KGB, or as a Bolshevik commissar—this was alright, 
honorable and just, in accordance with the command of your Jehovah. And 
yet when that Ukrainian defended himself, then this was already criminal 
“anti-Semitic” and a “pogrom of the innocent, defenseless Jews.” . .. You see, 
the name of the Russian empire became “USSR” [SSSR in Russian] after the 
revolution. Are you aware of how the “goyem” within the empire read that?: 
“Three Sruls and one Russian.” 7° 


Senior diaspora historians have categorically denied that the UPA murdered Jews.”! 
When contemporary research established, beyond any reasonable doubt, the mass killing 
of Jews by the OUN and the UPA, pronationalist historians deny any anti-Semitic motives 
behind the murders. Asked to comment on recent research findings that the UPA indeed 
did kill significant numbers of Jews, Professor Emeritus Petro Potichnyj’s explanation was 
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that Jews were killed because they were communists.” The same argument is repeated in 
cruder form by anti-Semitic, nationalist diaspora politicians.”* A similar line of reasoning 
has been invoked to rationalize or legitimize the OUN and UPA’s ethnic cleansing of Poles. 
Nationalist historians have defended the murder of Poles on the grounds that they supported 
communism and aided the Soviets,” or they deny that the Polish victims were civilians. 
Ukrainian neofascists justify the mass murder of Poles and Jews by referring to these national 
minorities as “occupants” of Ukrainian lands and thus legitimate targets for mass murder?° 
A crude anti-Semitic interpretation charges Mykola Lebed’ with the UPA’s mass murders 
of Poles in the summer of 1943, identifying him as a Jewish agent provocateur and citing 
his allegedly Ashkenazi-sounding nom de guerre “Ruban” as evidence of his Jewishness?’ 

Soviet propaganda complicated matters further by producing a one-sided picture of 
the OUN and the UPA as Nazi collaborators.””* While the Holocaust was a taboo topic in 
the Soviet Union, from 1979 on, Soviet propaganda used such allegations of Holocaust col- 
laboration as a tool to discredit diaspora nationalists and to cast a shadow over the Western 
countries that housed them.”” The topic of collaboration and war criminality polarized 
Ukrainian and Jewish communities. Hypersensitive to such allegations, the Ukrainian 
diaspora reacted hysterically and aggressively to investigations of war criminality in their 
community, denying it categorically.**° Two decades after the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
significant sections of the Ukrainian diaspora continue to rally around alleged death camp 
guards, whom they regard as martyrs and victims.”*! Jewish-Ukrainian relations came to 
constitute, in the words of Petro Potichnyj, two solitudes.?*” 


Denial of Collaboration and Fascism 


Pro-OUN historians have developed a number of strategies and narratives of denial 
regarding the OUN’s fascism. The explicit fascist nature and orientation of the Stets’ko state 
project has been categorically denied, and Stets’ko’s public declaration—the Akt of June 30, 
1941—was edited to omit his pledge of loyalty to Hitler and Nazi Germany. Pronational- 
ist historians, relying on selective accounts, described this as a clean break with the Nazis. 
Lebed’ himself claimed that the proclamation was “completely independent of all foreign 
influences and political and ideological orientations.’**> Wolodymyr Kosyk insisted that 
“when the Germans refused to recognize the independence of Ukraine, any cooperation 
with them became out of the question.’”** Petro Potichnyj describes the Akt as an overtly 
anti-German declaration.”* Taras Hunczak argues that the OUN(b) “crossed its Rubicon in 
the very first days of the German-Soviet war, placing it in an adversarial position vis-a-vis 
the Germans.””*° 

The perhaps most intelligent denial of the OUN’s fascism and collaborationism is made 
by a political scientist, Alexander Motyl. Motyl’s argument differs from the crude denial 
of the OUN-affiliated historians. It is instead based upon the OUN’s failure to establish a 
state. While Motyl admits the OUN’s enthusiasm for a fascist Europe, its fascist intentions, 
he presents fascism is a model of organizing an existent state. This interpretation shifts the 
focus away from ideology to measurable achivement. Fascism, according to Motyl’s inter- 
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pretation, becomes primarily an issue of whether a movement is successful in achieving its 
goal of controlling a state. Subsequently, the argument goes, the Slovak and Croat regimes 
were fascist because they controlled states, whereas Stets’ko’s unsuccessful state project did 
not.’ The Nazis’ refusal to recognize the OUN state, Motyl argues, “inadvertently sav[ed] 
the nationalists from a collaborationist and possibly fascist fate.’?** Motyl elegantly, and 
implicitly, divorces the OUN from its ideological kin—the UstaSe, the Hlinka Guard, Mus- 
solini’s Fascists, and Hitler’s National Socialists. Referring to Ukrainian Nazi collaborators 
would be impossible twice over, according to this line of reasoning. Ukrainians, serving in 
German uniform, taking oaths to Adolf Hitler, and fighting for the New Order in Europe 
could not be called “Nazi collaborators,” according to the pronationalist argument. The rac- 
ist ideology of the Nazis precluded the possibility of Ukrainians joining their movement?” 
“collaboration” would have required a Ukrainian state, something that did not exist in 1941 24° 
Motyl’s argument is unconvincing for for several reasons, not least, as Daniel Ursprung has 
shown, because only a few fascist groups in Eastern Europe succeeded in gaining control 
over a state machinery.” Motyl argues that “the correct term matters . . . it’s important 
to call things by their real names and not engage in unneccessary obfuscation.’””” Yet his 
definitions and terminology have proved controversial among nonnationalist scholars, who 
have taken Moty] to task for doing exactly that. While Motyl’s stringent criteria for fascism 
disqualifies the OUN, he defines contemporary Russia as an “unconsolidated fascist state.’ 
He presents himself as “a long-time critic of the Bandera movement,’ yet his denial of 
the OUN’s fascism and collaboration has become an important component of the narrative 
of diaspora nationalists and pro-OUN intellectuals. It is difficult to escape the notion that a 
definition of fascism which includes Medvedev’s Russia, but not Bandera and Stets’ko, is 
tailored to fit the self-image and ideological needs of a community which to various degrees 
identifies with the pro-OUN tradition. 

Some pro-UPA chroniclers have tried to separate the UPA from the OUN(b), arguing 
for the rehabilitation of the former but not the latter2“° Petro Potichnyj, in particular, eagerly 
emphasizes that the OUN(b) and the UPA were separate organizations and objects to the 
commonly used term OUN-UPA to describe the organization. Another strategy has been 
to divorce Shukhevych, Stets’ko, and Bandera from their ideology, reduce them to symbols 
of Ukrainian glory and heroism, and to regard the cult of personality as merely an edifying 
patriotic celebration.’ This line of reasoning reduces to a mere detail the significance of the 
OUN leaders’ explicit endorsement of the Holocaust, their declarations of loyalty to Hitler 
and the New Europe, and the mass murder of civilians to minor stains on their records, not 
significantly different from similar mistakes committed by Winston Churchill and Neville 
Chamberlain.** 

As we have seen, in the predominant diaspora discourse several key characteristics 
of the OUN were denied: its anti-Semitism, its ideological affinity with Nazi Germany, and 
its leadership’s enthusiastic support for a new, fascist Europe. Yet negative definitions are 
an insufficient basis for myth-making and the mobilization of nationalist passions. In order 
to be accepted as idols, heroes the ideologues needed to supply with positive charcteristics, 
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acceptable to democrats. Creating such heroes required more imagination from the myth- 
makers. Pronationalist intellectuals present the OUN(b)-controlled UPA as the source and 
basis for today’s Ukrainian democracy. In order to produce such a picture, the nationalists 
generally curtail their scope of attention to the limited period between 1943 and 1951, relying 
heavily on OUN propaganda from the period when it was seeking new allies in the west?” 
“By studying these primary documents of the UPA one can secure the sources of the genu- 
inely pluralistic, democratic Ukrainian society,” writes Howard Aster in a 1996 Festschrift 
to Petro Potichnyj. According to Aster, the documents published in Litopys UPA, of which 
Potichnyj is the main editor, represent the “culmination of the development of the Ukrainian 
nationalist ideology towards a greater emphasis on economic and social welfare, and upon 
securing individual rights.”?*° 


Re-export of the Nationalist Myths to Ukraine 


The collapse of the Soviet Union created a demand for new history writing. Soviet 
textbooks were discarded and, in many cases, replaced with diaspora accounts of the past. 
The re-export of the nationalist narrative to Ukraine went relatively smoothly, finding a 
particularly receptive audience in the western parts of the country. A significant number of 
Ukrainian historians and intelligenty, used to toeing the Soviet line, swiftly replaced Marxist- 
Leninist orthodoxy with nationalist interpretations. While the influence of returning émigré 
nationalists on Ukrainian politics has been modest, their influence on Ukrainian history 
writing and myth-making has been significant, particularly after 2004.*! 


Philo-Semitic Nationalist Narratives 
of the OUN(b) and the UPA 


By the turn of the millennium, a new narrative about the OUN and the Jews was crys- 
tallizing, one that increasingly presented the OUN-UPA as a tolerant, ethnically inclusive 
force that welcomed Jews, Poles, and other minorities, and fought for a multiethnic and 
democratic Ukraine.** The historian Volodymyr Serhiichuk calls the OUN-UPA a democratic 
force leading an antitotalitarian struggle against Stalinism and Nazism. Among the people 
who “sacrificed” themselves for the casue, Serhiichuk asserts, were not only Ukrainians, but 
also Polish and Jewish volunteers.*°? Pronationalist historians often present the OUN-UPA 
as rescuers and benefactors who exercised an admirable restraint vis-a-vis the Jews, despite 
Ukrainian suffering at the hands of genocidal Jewish commissars. Some occasionally concede 
that there were anti-Semitic tendencies within the OUN, yet are quick to add that these were 
not embraced by the movement in its entirety, that it made a distinction between communist 
and noncommunist Jews, and ultimately adopted an inclusive view of civic nationalism, 
humanism, and democracy.“ Other nationalist intellectuals deny the fascist legacy entirely. 
Some have gone as far as to allege that the “‘political principles expressed in the programs 
of the Third Congress of the OUN(b) have today entered the Ukrainian constitution.’””° 
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Ukrainian nationalists remember the Holocaust quite differently from Jewish survivors: 
“Had the OUN-UPA pursued an anti-Semitic ideology . .. perhaps thousands of Jews would 
not have survived,” wrote Taras Hunczak in response to the publication of Stets’ko’s anti- 
Semitic biography, or zhyttiepys.”* In Jewish collective memory, on the contrary, Ukrainians 
are often remembered among the worst perpetrators of the Holocaust*’ Jewish survivors in 
Western Ukrane typically emphasize that with 98.5 percent of the Volhynian Jews murdered, 
there were few places in Europe where the Holocaust was so brutally thorough, and had it 
not been for the Banderites, more Jews would have survived.”* 


Omission and Falsification 


There is a distinction between the denial and obfuscating of the OUN’s fascism and 
ethnic cleansing and the outright falsification of history upon the basis of forgeries. While the 
former constitutes the context in which this peculiar narrative developed, the representation 
of the OUN as philo-Semitic rescuers of Jews contains several examples of the latter. The 
genealogy of the narrative of the UPA as rescuers of Jews dates several decades back. One 
early source comes from Mykola Lebed’ himself, and was published in 19462 


The majority of physicians in the UPA were Jews, whom the UPA had rescued. 
... The Jewish physicians were treated as citizens of the Ukraine and officers 
of the Ukrainian army. It should be duly stressed at this point that all of them 
discharged their existing duties faithfully. They rendered service not only to 
the soldiers but also to the entire population. They traveled throughout the area, 
and organized field hospitals and local medical stations. They did not desert 
the fighting ranks in trying situations, even when they had an opportunity to 
go over to the Reds. Many of them died a hero’s death. 


In the 1950s and 1960s, a narrative of the OUN was portrayed as an organization of 
righteous rescuers of Jews began to crystallize, eagerly supported by the émigré OUN-*' The 
OUN(b) took an active role in the myth-making, including the manufacturing of forgeries. 
One of the more significant forgeries is the biography of Stella Krentsbakh/Kreutzbach, a 
fictitious Jewess, who prasies “God and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army” for having survived 
the Holocaust. The forged biography appeared in a volume edited by Petro Mirchuk? The 
Krenstbakh/Kreutzbach story received significant attention in the émigré press. Yet jour- 
nalists who tried to find her soon learned that such a person did not exist. Philip Friedman, 
himself a survivor of the Holocaust from Western Ukraine, took an immediate interest in 
the story, but could soon conclude that “the entire story is a hoax.’”? When the nonexistent 
Krentsbakh/Kreutzbach could not be found, stories and rumors circulated in émigré circles 
that she would have been murdered, execution-style, in Israel, with a bullet to the back of 
her neck, for telling the truth about the UPA’s attitude to the Jews2™ We will return to the 
ficitious Stella Krenstbakh/Kreutzbach memoirs later, as they would come to play an im- 
portant role in pro-OUN propaganda half a century later. 
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Policing the National Memory: Institutionalized Victimization 


Swept to power by the so-called Orange Revolution in 2004, Viktor Yushchenko’s 
presidency represented the pinnacle of diaspora influence on history writing in Ukraine. It 
elevated the diaspora’s historical myths to state policy and provided state funding to insti- 
tutions tasked with the development of legitimizing narratives which the cult of the OUN 
leaders required. Yushchenko developed a memory politics based heavily upon a vicitimiza- 
tion narrative, ““a meta-narrative that categorized Ukraine as a nation-victim by integrating 
all central historical events of the twentieth century, from the civil war and Sovietization to 
the Chernoby] disaster.””° The culmination was the 1932-1933 famine, presented as the 
central and defining event of the Soviet period. 

Yushchenko has a complex relation to the OUN. On the one hand, he rejected its 
fascism, totalitarianism, terror, Fiihrerprinzip, and ethnic cleansing. On the other hand, the 
Congress of Ukrainian Nationalists, the direct descendent of the OUN(b), were members 
of his Nasha Ukraina (Our Ukraine) Bloc.”*’ A somewhat paradoxical situation appeared 
as a new, aspiring democracy with a stated commitment to democratic values, pluralism, 
and human rights used state institutions to rehabilitate fascists and elevated them to national 
heroes, symbols of the young democracy. 

The Holocaust has come to occupy a central role in contemporary European political 
culture, to the point that the ability to address this issue has come to be regarded as something 
of a litmus test of the democratic maturity of the new EU members and candidates. Increas- 
ingly, Europe imagines itself as a community of shared values, in which the Holocaust plays 
a key role, a “collective European memory.” In Ukraine, two cultures of memory, the cult 
of Nationalist heroes and the Western European memory culture in which the Holocaust 
plays a central role, are mutually exclusive. As Wilfried Jilge has aptly observed, 


The absence of the Holocaust from the Ukrainian culture of memory is directly 
connected to the closeness of the OUN to National Socialism, particularly in 
its relation to anti-Bolshevism and anti-Semitism. . . . Nationalist intellectuals 
can legitimize the heroic role of the OUN and UPA only by ignoring the Jewish 
Holocaust and its connection to Ukrainian national history.7 


Institutionalized Production of Official Memory 


A part of Yushchenko’s “Europeanization” of Ukrainian society included bringing 
collective memory more in line with the culture of memory of the European mainstream. In 
order to bridge the conflicting memories, the Yushchenko government needed to manufacture 
an edifying Ukrainian national past, a patriotic narrative that could partially reconcile the cult 
of the OUN(b) and the UPA with recognition of the Holocaust. The narratives developed by 
authoritarian groups in the diaspora required a significant make-over in order to make them 
marketable in the twenty-first century. The task rested heavily on three official institutions. 
The Institute of National Memory, established in 2006, was modeled after the Polish example. 
Its purpose was to consolidate the “nation” through a patriotic use of history. As director, 
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Yushchenko appointed a former deputy Prime Minister, [hor Yukhnovs’kyi,a sympathizer 
of the extreme right Social Nationalist Party of Ukraine.” Another important propaganda 
institution is the Center for the Study of the Liberation Movement (Jsentr Doslidzhen’ 
Wzvol’noho Rukhu, TSDVR), an OUN(b) “facade structure’?! which has come to serve as an 
important institutional link between the young Ukrainian pro-OUN legimitizers and diaspora 
nationalists of the post-war wave of émigrés, such as Wolodymyr Kosyk and Petro Sodol” 
The Center is a partner of the CIUS, the Harvard Ukrainian Research Institute (HURD), as 
well as diaspora nationalist organizations, such as the Ukrainian Canadian Congress (UCC) 
and the OUN(b)-dominated Ukrainian Congress Committee of America (UCCA)?” The 
mission statement of the Center reads: 


The history of the struggle of liberation is the basis of the national idea of 
every state, the basis for its values and orientation. The past of the Ukrainian 
people, in particular its liberation struggle, was for many years silenced and 
twisted by the totalitarian regimes. Therefore a new non-prejudiced view of 
the Ukrainian liberation movement is extraordinarily urgently needed. The 20" 
century was the high point of the development of the Ukrainian resistance—the 
best example is the struggle of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army from the 1920s to the 1950s. Unfortunately, 
today the activities of those structures remain one of the least studied parts of 
the Ukrainian historiography. The study of the various aspects of the struggle 
of the Ukrainians for their national and social freedom is the main purpose of 
The Center for the Study of the Ukrainian Liberation Movement.’” 


In turn, the Center for the Study of the Liberation Movement is linked to the Ukrainian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and, most importantly, the Ukrainian Security Forces (Sluzhba 
Bezpeki Ukrainy, SBU), the direct successor of the KGB. This organization was tasked 
with the most important aspects of Yushchenko’s apparatus of memory management: to 
guard the memory, the institutions, resources, and archives of the Ukrainian security forces. 
Sofia Hrachova emphasizes that “the SBU enjoys a monopoly on information and uses this 
monopoly to political ends, publishing selections of documents that represent historical 
events according to the current official perspective, and authorizing the official position on 
controversial issues.” Unlike analogue archives in other countries in East-Central Europe, 
most of their collections remain inaccessible to scholars.’ 

Yushchenko’s propaganda institutes disseminated an official interpretation of history to 
the public, based on two main themes: a victimization narrative centered on the 1932-1933 
famine, which was described as a genocide against the Ukrainian nation that claimed ten 
million victims, combined with a glorification of the OUN(b) and UPA. The institutes were 
interlinked: its directors cross-referenced and legitimized each others’ existence. The pro- 
pagandistic and naively heroic representations were presented as reliable and full accounts 
of the past. Yukhnovs’kyi’s endorsement of one of V”iatrovych’s propaganda book, The 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army; the Army of the Undefeated is typical of this rhetoric: 
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The book in front of you is written by authors who belong to a new generation 
of Ukrainian historians, and offers a full account of the heroic struggle of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army. I am convinced that every Ukrainian citizen who 
reads it will be convinced that our people is not only good, beautiful and hard 
working, but also heroic. The reader will be convinced that independence 
came to us as a result of a long, heroic struggle. Read this book. Looking at 
the faces of the heroes of the UPA, you possibly also find your own likeness.” 


One of the first steps taken by the Institute of National Memory was to petition Yush- 
chenko to posthumously make the OUN(b) and UPA leader Roman Shukhevych a national 
hero.?” In 2007 and 2010 Shukhevych and Bandera were officially designated “Heroes of 
Ukraine,” and a similar status was given to Yaroslav Stest’ko.?”* The concept of official heroes 
and the habit of projecting contemporary, politically convenient values back on the past are 
deeply rooted Soviet practices.?” With the help of his legitimizing historians, Yushchenko 
attempted to divorce the OUN leaders from their fascist ideology and place them within a 
new, curious, philo-Semitic narrative, tailored to fit the expectations of their intended West- 
ern partners and to partly recognize the centrality of the Holocaust. This narrative denies 
the nationalist leaders’ commitment to mass murder and ethnic cleansing and presents them 
as good Europeans—democrats and pluralists—and the OUN-UPA as inclusive, tolerant 
organizations, champions of a multi-ethnic Ukraine. Monuments to Ukrainian nationalists 
were erected at sites of Jewish tragedy, including former ghettoes and Babi Yar?*° Not only 
are these new national memorials modelled after monuments to the Holocaust of the Euro- 
pean Jews, they are deliberately intended to surpass and forget the other “victim nation.’?*! 


The OUN-UPA as Rescuer of Jews 


Volodymyr V”’iatrovych 


Occupying double positions as director of both the Archives of the SBU and the Center 
for the Study of the National Liberation Movement, Volodymyr V” iatrovych (b. 1977) was 
perhaps the most prominent of Yushchenko’s legitimizing historians. V” iatrovych dedicated 
particular attention to the topic of the OUN and the Jews. 

V” iatrovych has made no effort to consult memories of Holocaust survivors who recall 
the OUN and UPA with terror and fear and describe the organization as deeply anti-Semitic? 
He avoids the topic of how UPA leaders were trained by Nazi Germany and collaborated in 
the Holocaust and ignores evidence of UPA mass murders of Jews found in Ukrainian and 
German archives.” Omitting a significant body of literature, which testifies to the opposite, 
V” iatrovych concludes that “all-in-all, from the publications of the leading ideologues of 
the movement, their programmatic statements, [one can only conclude that] the ideology of 
the Ukrainian nationalists did not take positions that justify accusations that the OUN was 
anti-Semitic.’”* Instead, he paints a picture of OUN neutrality to the Jews. 
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When I wrote a booklet on the [OUN’s] relation to the Jews, a girl who worked 
onits graphic design aked me: I do not understand—did the nationalists love the 
Jews or did they not? For me, this was revealing. As a matter of fact, relations 
between nations cannot be that simple. A boy can love a girl. International 
relations are much more complicated. We need to explain to people the 
multivalence of the historical process, so that they do not go along with any 
sort of primitive political speculations.?*° 


V” iatrovych highly selective accounts followed the diaspora tradition in their denial 
and downplaying of the OUN’s anti-Semitism, and have rightly been harshly criticized 
as very one-sided, legitimizingm and revisionist, failing to meet even the basic scholarly 
requirements. In the words of John-Paul Himka, 


V” iatrovych manages to exonerate the OUN of charges of antisemitism and 
complicity in the Holocaust only by employing a series of highly dubious 
procedures: rejecting sources that compromise the OUN, accepting uncritically 
censored sources from émigré OUN circles, failing to recognize antisemitism 
in OUN texts, limiting the source base to official OUN proclamations and 
decisions, excluding Jewish memoirs, refusing to consider contextual and 
comparative factors, failing to consult German document collections, and 
ignoring the mass of historical monographs on his subject written in the English 
and German languages.”*’ 


Relying primarily on the Litopys UPA, V”iatrovych attempts to deflect the OUN’s 
anti-Semitic legacy by dwelling on five named Jews who served in the UPA, including the 
fictitious Stella Krentsbakh/Kreutzbach.*** He indicates that the number could have been 
greater had the Jews shown more cooperation and cites the commander of UPA North, Ivan 
Lytvynchuk, who “sought a person, literate in the Yiddish language, to write an anti-German 
letter, addressed to the Jews,” but “unfortunately, he was not able to realize this project.’*° 
In March 2008, V”iatrovych’s SBU circulated Do pochatku knyha faktiv in an effort to 
defend the reputation of the OUN, Shukhevych, and the Nachtigall Battalion. Distributing 
it through government channels, the Ukrainian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and Ukrainian 
diplomatic missions abroad, the Ukrainian government presented it as an authentic chronicle 
from 1941 and willfully deceived the public with it?” According to the Ukrainian govern- 
ment, this OUN forgery demonstrates 


the OUN’s categorical disagreement with the Gestapo proposition to organize 
Jewish pogroms. ... Thus, the documents at the [Central State Archives of the 
Ukrainian Intellience Service, Holovnyi Derzhavnyi Arkhiv Sluzhba Bezpeky 
Ukrainy| HDA SBU confirm that the OUN took precautions to avoid getting 
involved in the actions against the Jewish population in Lviv and that there 
were no official orders to take part in their destruction or the execution of the 
pogroms.” 


V”iatrovych dismisses criticism of Shukhevych as a baseless political campaign 
against the UPA commander’s memory.”” 
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Soviet propagandists deliberately omitted the parts of the OUN ideology and 
program which mentioned the equal rights of all national minorities; avoided 
giving attention to the Jews who, as members of the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army, fought for an independent Ukraine. Unfortunately, that is the way many 
contemporary publicists and historians behave, looking in this old manner at 
Ukrainian history through the glasses of “Agitprop.” One of the most wide- 
spread accusations against the Ukrainian nationalists is the allegation of their 
participation in the anti-Jewish pogroms in L’viv in the beginning of July 
1941.73 


He categorically denies Shukheyvch’s participation in anti-Semitic violence and 
condones the murder of civilians. Asked if Shukhvevych’s units took part in war crimes 
against the civilian population, V” iatrovych retorted: “Is it possible to consider Poles or 
Belarusians a peaceful population, if they during the day work as ordinary villagers, only to 
arm themselves in the evening and attack the village?” 

In April 2008, the SBU dedicated a “‘public hearing” to the topic of Jews in the UPA 
in order to establish a new national ideology, a narrative of Ukrainians and Jews fighting 
together against a common Bolshevik-Muscovite enemy. The director of the SBU, Valentyn 
Nalyvaichenko, who presided over much of the myth-making, presented the enterprise as 
an attempt to dispell myths. 


Today, we are making public documents about Ukrainians and Jews who 
fought together after the great Famine against the totalitarian and communist 
regimes. That historical truth has been brutally suppressed and mythologized. In 
a cynical and evil fashion, the KGB tried to stir up unnatural hostility between 
the Ukrainian and Jewish peoples. Such a myth, created and sustained over 
several decades, has no right to exist.” 


Nalyvaichenko stated his desire to replace the Soviet lie with a Ukrainian “historical 
truth about the past of the Ukrainian people” and to “liberate Ukrainian history from lies 
and falsifications.’””* The press center of the SBU asserted that “the documentary material 
objectively certifies that the history of the Ukrainian liberation movement provides many 
examples of collaboration between Ukrainians and Jews in their struggle against the totalitar- 
ianregimes.””*’ V” iatrovych again returned to the 1950 pamphlet Jews—Citizens of Ukraine, 
which he claimed represented a correct picture of the OUN’s disposition toward Jews. He 
ignored and offered no commentary on its veiled threats.’ The legitimizing historians at 
the SBU had an ambivalent attitude to the Jews. Whereas they put significant efforts into 
presenting the Banderites as friends of Israel and Jewish nationalism, they did not shy away 
from traditional nationalist stereotypes. In line with its ambition to blame the 1932-1933 
famine on easily definable outsiders, the SBU in July 2008 published a highly selective list 
of nineteen perpetrators of the “famine-genocide.” Of these, eight people, or 40 percent, 
were of Jewish “nationality,” presented in the Soviet fashion of listing the “real” Ashkenazi 
names next to their Slavic names.” High-profile anti-Semites and Holocaust revisionists, 
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among them Levko Luk” ianenko and Iurii Shukhevych, were regular guests at the events 
at V” iatrovych’s propaganda institutes.*” 


Moisei Fishbein 


One of the most successful popularizers of the nationalists’ narrative, denying the 
UPA’s anti-Jewish violence, is the poet Moisei Fishbein. Fishbein dismisses research showing 
that the UPA killed Jews as a “special operation” orchestrated by the Kremlin and aimed at 
keeping Ukraine out of NATO. 


It is very important to the disinformers also to discredit General Shukhevych, 
the UPA, and the entire Ukrainian national liberation movement, as well 
as President Yushchenko of Ukraine. Therefore they used the old Chekist 
provocation and played “the Jewish card”: one was the accusation [that the 
UPA] murdered Jews, the other the “heroization” of the alleged murderers. 
The purpose is clear: to exclude Jews from the Ukrainian national renaissance. 
To alienate the entire civilized world, from those who want the rebirth of a 
true, Ukrainian Ukraine—Ukrainian in spirit, in language, in memory about 
her geniuses and heroes. Ukrainian—for who live there, regardless of their 
ethnic origin. . . . [The claims of] “UPA Anti-Jewish actions” is a provocation, 
distributed from Moscow. It is a provocation. That the UPA would have killed 
Jews is a lie. Tell me, how could the UPA have exterminated Jews when there 
were Jews in the UPA, who served in the UPA? I knew Jews who served in 
the UPA. For instance, I knew doctor Abraham Shtertser, who lived in Israel 
after the war. There was Samuel Neuman, his pseudonym was Maksimovich; 
there was Shai Varma (pseudonym Skripach); there was Roman Vynnytskyi, 
his pseudonym was Sam. There was an outstanding figure in the UPA, a 
woman called Stella Krentsbakh; she later used a pseudonym. She was born in 
Bolekhov in the L’ viv area, she was the daughter of a rabbi, Zionist, and was 
friends there, in Bolekhov, with the daugher of a Greek Catholic priest, called 
Olya. In 1939 Stella Krentsbakh graduated from the philosophical department 
of L’viv University. From 1943 she was a nurse and intelligence officer in the 
UPA. In the spring of 1945 the NKVD captured her during a meeting with a 
contact in Rozhniatov. Thereafter she was jailed, sentenced to death, but UPA 
soldiers liberated Stella Krenstbakh, the Jewess. In the summer of 1945 she 
crossed the Carpathians with Ukrainian insurgents and October 1, 1946, she 
managed to reach the English zone of occupation in Austria. She made it to 
Israel. Do you know where she worked in Israel? In the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. In her memoirs Stella Krentsbakh wrote: “The reason I am alive today, 
and have been able to give all the strength of my 38 years to the free Israel, I 
owe, apparently to God and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army. I became a member 
of the heroic UPA on November 7, 1943. In our group I counted 12 Jews, of 
which eight were physicians.’”*"! 


Repeating this claim in anumber of forums, Fishbein reduces the OUN’s anti-Semitism 
to a fabrication invented by the enemies of Ukraine. “In playing the ‘Jewish card’ in their 
special operations against Ukraine, the Russian special services are exploiting the “Putin- 
Juden,’ particularly Moscow-based rabbis,” Fishbein wrote.’ He repeated this argument at 
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a conference at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign in 20093° His words were 
enthusiastically reported in the nationalist press. The English-language Kyiv Post, a popular 
forum for the diaspora, published his statement as an op-ed. Fishbein received remarkable 
media attention, not only in nationalist diaspora publications such as The Ukrainian Weekly, 
Ukrainian News, Kyiv Post, and others, but also in mainstream news venues, such as the 
BBC news. Respectable analysts, like Paul Goble uncritically repeated Fishbein’s assertions: 


Few people have been as dogged as Fishbein in tracking down this and other 
Russian falsifications and slanders against Ukraine, but his work in this area 
deserves to be better known not only because it . . . explains why so many 
Ukrainians want to gain the protection of Western institutions like NATO.* 


With state support, Fishbein recirculated Mirchuk’s ficticious Krentsbakh/Kreutz- 
bach “autobiography,” accompanied by an English translation, J Am Alive Thanks to the 
UPA presenting it as an authentic document which would once and for all disprove the 
OUN-UPA’s anti-Semitism. Soon thereafter, V’’iatrovych’s Center for the Study of the 
Liberation Movement again returned to the Krentsbakh/Kreutsbach story, issuing a press 
release with the title “The Jewess Stella Krentsbakh explained that she survived thanks to 
UPA.’ Marco Levytsky, editor of the pro-OUN Ukrainian News in Edmonton, Alberta, 
again and again returned to the Stella Krentsbakh/Kreutzbach story, citing the poet as a 
reputable source and authority in the field, using the story to deny OUN complicity in the 
Holocaust.** Similarly, Victor Rud, the chairman of the Foreign Affairs and Human Rights’ 
Committee of the Ukrainian American Bar Association, in an open letter to the Washington 
Post in response to an article critical of Yushchenko’s UPA cult, relies on Fishbein’s lecture 
at Urbana-Champaign, referring to it as “a recent study” and citing Fishbein’s statement to 
the effect that 


Russia’s special services are seeking to destabilize the situation in Ukraine, 
undermine its sovereignty and independence, create a negative image of this 
country, block its integration into European and Euro-Atlantic structures, 
and turn Ukraine into a dependent and manipulated satellite. In their special 
operations against Ukraine they attribute exceptional importance to the ‘Jewish 
card.’3 


In December 2009, Fishbein again circulated the 1950 UPA pamphlet Jews—Citizens 
of Ukraine in another attempt at disproving UPA anti-Semitism. Fishbein offered no com- 
ment on its ethnonationalist statements that Jews are but guests in the land of Ukrainians, its 
stereotyping of Jews as Bolsheviks, and was unconcemed even by its thinly veiled threats3'° 
One can only speculate about Fishbein’s motives for publishing this known forgery. It 
seems unlikely that he, or the legitmizing historians, are unaware of the literature on the 
topic, including in the Ukrainian language; as late as 2008 the historians Taras Kurylo and 
John-Paul Himka discussed the Krentsbakh/Kreutzbach forgery in the leading intellectual 
journal Ukraina Moderna3"' 
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Myth-Making with Complications 


Despite the pretentious claims of the propagandists, it is not fully clear what can be 
made of the activities of a handful of Jewish physicians in the UPA. Even if we were to 
take the most optimistic assessments of the legitimizing historians, include the forgeries and 
accept at face value their assertions regarding the Jewish identity of all the unnamed people 
V” iatrovych claims fought in the OUN and UPA, the number of Jews in those organiza- 
tions still constitute a minute fraction of the total UPA membership (between 0.001 and 0.1 
percent).*!* Certainly it is difficult to interpret a handful of Jewish nurses and doctors who 
survived the Holocaust within the ranks of the UPA as evidence of the existence of a joint 
OUN-UPA-Jewish front against common enemies. V”’iatrovych does not comment upon the 
many documented cases of how the OUN-UPA attacked and murdered rescuers of Jews! 
He omits the fact that 50 percent of the UPA leaders had a background as collaborators within 
the military, police, or punitive organs of the Nazi German occupants and played key roles 
in the implementation of the Holocaust in the occupied Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, this enchanted narrative has found a receptive audience beyond the circle 
of the nationalist true believers and started to take on a life of its own. The legend of the UPA 
as an inclusive, democratic force where Jews fought side by side with the OUN against Hitler 
is already making it into popular culture. In 2010, Oksana Zabuzhko, perhaps Ukraine’s most 
popular fiction writer, published a massive book, Muzei pokynutykh sekretiv, (The Museum 
of Forgotten Secrets) in which the major heroine is a Jewish nurse in the UPA, apparently 
modeled on Krentsbakh/Kreutzbach. For her research, Zabuzhko relied partly on material 
provided to her by the Center for the Study of the Liberation Movement and its museum in 
the former Lontskyi Prison, where on the request of V” iatrovych center, the book launch 
was held.*"* The first edition sold out in three days. Reviewers received the book very well. 
“Oksana Zabuzhko has written a panorama of the history of the Ukrainian past—the history 
of Ukrainians of the 20" century,” the Lviv daily, Vysokyi Zamok, commented.**° 

Nevertheless, government propaganda has failed to gain popularity with ordinary Ukrai- 
nians. An nationwide opinion poll conducted by the Kyiv International Institute of Sociology 
in June 2009 showed that only a small minority of Ukrainians embraced Yushchenko and 
his myths about the OUN and UPA.3"° The cult of the OUN and UPA has, however, tainted 
the image of Ukraine abroad, particularly in Poland, a key EU partner. Polish collective 
memory of Ukrainians during World War II remains highly critical, according to an August 
2009 survey, even more so than the wartime roles of Germans and Russians.*'’ By turning 
Bandera, Shukhevych, the OUN(b), and the UPA into official heroes and denying their 
murders, Yushchenko’s legitimizing historians helped cement a stereotypical identification 
of Ukrainians with banderivty. Many Poles hold “Ukrainians” collectively responsible for 
the crimes of the UPA.*"* Ironically, some of the historical interpretations of his successor 
Viktor Yanukovych and his electorate in the east and south of the country are more in line 
with the rest of Europe than those Yushchenko, who describes his political orientation as 
oriented toward the West, *!° 
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Conclusion: Politics, Memory and Raison d’étre 


Nationalizing states are often involved in the manufacturing of national myths, and 
the Ukrainian case is by no means unique. Here, in a new, weak state, divided by language, 
religion, and historical experience, the leadership has put significant effort into producing 
historical myths of political utility, a significant part of which stand in direct opposition to 
what the sources and current scholarship say. Ernst Renan wrote, “Forgetting, I would even 
go so far as to say historical error, is a crucial factor in the creation of states.’*”° Bruno Bet- 
telheim famously argued that “children need fairytales.” “We want our children to believe 
that, inherently, all men are good. . . . The dominant culture wishes to pretend, particularly 
where children are concerned, that the dark side of man does not exist, and professes a belief 
in an optimistic meliorism.’*' He argues that fairy tales contribute to the child’s psychologi- 
cal development. 


Ambiguities must wait until a relatively firm personality has been established 
on the basis of positive indentifications. .. . Futhermore, a child’s choices are 
based, not so much on right versus wrong, as on who arouses his sympathy and 
who his anthipathy. The more simple and straightforward a good character, the 
easier it is for a child to identify with it and to reject the bad other.*” 


In their famous study, Opa war kein Nazi (Grandpa was no Nazi), Harald Welzer, 
Sabine Moller, and Karoline Tschuggnall highlight the difficulties many Germans have in 
relating to their family members’ role in the Third Reich. Generations raised and socialized 
in the Federal Republic, well aware of the crimes of Nazi Germany, tend to see the Nazis as 
“the others” and to disavow their own grandparents’ association with National Socialism. The 
authors demonstrate that there “is no systematic place for the Holocaust in German family 
memories’”** and that “the following generations construct a past in which their relatives 
appear in a role having nothing to do with the crimes.”*** The parallels to the Ukrainian di- 
aspora memory of the OUN and the Holocaust are striking. The diaspora culture of memory, 
developed primarily in North America and re-exported to Ukraine after 1991, denies not 
only the OUN’s fascism and anti-Semitism, it denies the crimes themselves, presenting 
perpetrators as rescuers of Jews. Fact-based historical analysis is rejected and replaced by 
comfortable and politically expedient myths of the past. Weltzer, Moller, and Tschuggnall’s 
observation, that the “emotional process of memory reproduction is not the same thing as 
learning from facts and possessing of knowledge,” pertains also to the Ukrainian diaspora 
ideologues and Yushchenko’s legitimizing historians.*° 

There are two interrelated groups of myth-makers. The first group consists of the im- 
mediate heirs to the fascists: authoritarian nationalists and neofascists who share the tenets of 
the OUN philosophy—authoritarianism, leader cult, and anti-Semitism. Ironically, the philo- 
Semitic legitimizing narrative originated within this group as a byproduct of its concerted 
efforts to cover up the OUN and UPA’s anti-Jewish violence and to obfuscate the organiza- 
tion’s fascist activities. The second group consists of politicians, propagandists, and pundits 
who describe themselves as democrats yet identify with and celebrate the OUN, typically 
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defending its fascist activities while denying its fascism. Both groups pick and choose the 
parts of the legacy they find convenient. They gloss over, downplay, deny, or legitmize the 
OUN-UPA mass murders. Under Yushchenko, this philo-Semitic nationalist narrative was 
elevated to official policy and the myth-making given state funding. While the ideology of 
these two groups differ, they often work in tandem, the activities of the former paving the 
way for the latter. Both groups are apologists for a fascist tradition. Neither one has admitted 
the OUN’s war crimes, let alone condemned them. 

Whereas the myths surrounding the OUN-UPA are products of diaspora imagina- 
tion, they were disseminated by successors of the Ukrainian KGB. The inspiration for 
Yushchenko’s establishment of an Institute of National Memory comes from contemporary 
Poland, but his institutes of myth-production and memory management closely resemble 
old Soviet propaganda organs. The fairy tale scenarios produced by the state agencies come, 
paradoxically, with claims to truth and objectivity. Herein lies a paradox of the myth-making: 
the selective, propagandistic, and edifyingly patriotic myths are presented not as such, but, 
on the contrary, as a more “true” and “correct” version of Ukrainian history” The dis- 
semination of misleading propaganda—even forgeries—in the name of “historical truth” 
and “objectivity” reveal Soviet habits and practices, and mirror Stalin’s 1931 commentary 
that what matters in history writing is not the sources, but rather a “correct attitude.’*”’ The 
Soviet nature of these clumsy hagiographies and simplistic myths is reflected not only in their 
Manichean simplicity, their blind spots, omissions, and taboos,’ but also in Yushchenko’s 
attempts to accompany his myth-making with the legal repression of those who question 
the official line.*”” 

Is the manifacturing of contrafactual nationalist legends and edifying patriotic myths 
necessarily a bad thing? Bettelheim points to some of their benefits of legends and fairy 
tales. Some diaspora nationalists reason along similar lines. Commenting on the Krentsbakh/ 
Kreutzbach forgery, historian and UCC activist Roman Serbyn argues that “there is nothing 
wrong with the idea of a Jewish woman serving in the UPA; as part of Ukrainian mythology 
it promotes positive Ukrainian-Jewish relations.” Serbyn’s problem is rather that the reha- 
bilitation of Ukrainian forces in service of the Nazis was not far-reaching enough: “What 
Yushchenko can be reproached with is not having brought into the project the Ukrainian 
veterans of the Waffen SS Division Halychyna [Galizien, PR] and other units of the armed 
forces of the Axis forces.” *° 

Yet, simplistic heroic tales based upon myths, half-truths, and deliberate falsifications 
have not only resulted in a failure to examine the past. What is worse, distorted, evenfictional, 
narratives are presented as “truth” and scholarly inquiry is derided as enemy propaganda, 
critical voices are labeled as communists, “Ukrainophobes,” Putin supporters, or “useful 
idiots” in the service of Yanukovych and the Kremlin.**' This logic implies that Ukraine 
would benefit more from silence, state propaganda, and mythmaking than from critical 
inquiry. Furthermore, the philo-Semitic narrative of the OUN and UPA constitutes a form 
of Holocaust “revisionism’”—it denies the OUN-UPA’s involvement in the Holocaust and 
divorces it from its fascist and anti-Semitic legacy by means of producing an unrepresenta- 
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tive and factually incorrect version of the organization’s past. It shares with other forms of 
Holocaust denial the gross exaggeration of relatively insignificant details while it ignores, 
overlooks, or presents well-documented facts as falsifications. By legitimizing the myths of 
the extreme right, this narrative has aided the mobilization of the Ukrainian extreme right. 

These myths failed to constitute a basis for national mobilization outside the diaspora 
and the Ukrainian west. On the contrary, the cult of the OUN-UPA has polarized Ukraine 
and antagonized its neighbors. The deliberate distortions have complicated the process of 
historical and political reconciliation among Ukrainians, Jews, and Poles. It has frustrated 
Poland and the EU and unneccesarily complicated Ukrainian integration into European 
institutions. Last, but not least, it made it easier for the Kremlin to portray the Ukrainian 
leadership as irresponsible and politically immature, and to exploit this for political purposes. 

Whereas children—and nationalist politicians—may need fairy tales, the task of the 
historian is to deconstruct and understand the past. Awareness of the Holocaust, attempts at 
understanding the mechanisms behind the OUN and UPA’s racist violence, and respect for 
their victims does not have to be an obstacle to nation-building. On the contrary, an open 
inquiry of the past is an important component of the building of a liberal democratic society 
with rule of law, pluralism, and respect for human rights. 


Postscript, October 2010—May 2011 


Since this article was written in the fall of 2009, Ukraine has seen a change of govern- 
ment. As one of his final acts in office, Yushchenko officially designated Stepan Bandera 
as a Hero of Ukraine, in a polarizing and much-criticized move. The Ukrainian Canadian 
Congress, of which both OUN wings and veteran organizations of the UPA and the Waffen- 
SS Galizien are members, enthusiastically endorsed Yushchenko’s decree and called “upon 
the Government of Canada to make changes to Canada’s War Veterans Allowance Act by 
expanding eligibility to include designated resistance groups such as OUN-UPA.”?** Under 
Yanukovych, a sharp reversal in the field of memory management followed. Yushchenko’s 
posthumous designation of Bandera and Shukhevych as national heroes was declared illegal 
by the courts, and the order was recalled“° V” iatrovych and Yukhnovs’kyi were fired, and 
the SBU Archives and the Institute of National Memory got new directors. Valerii Soldatenko, 
who succeeded Yukhnovs’ kyi as director of the Institute of National Memory, is a member 
of the Communist Party. In March 2011, the liquidation of the instiutute was announced?** 

The end of state support for the OUN and UPA cult outraged nationalist believers in 
the diaspora. Representatives of the OUN(b)-controlled Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America (UCCA) refused to meet with President Yanukovych and staged noisy protests 
during his visit to the United Nations in New York in September 2010. Askold Lozynskyj, 
* one of the organizers of the protest, told the Ukrainian ambassador to the United States 
that the only thing that could prevent the protests would be to “fire Soldatenko, Education 
Minister Dmytro Tabachnyk and recognize the Holodomor [Famine] as genocide.”**° Dressed 
in a folkloristic outfit and with a bulls’ horn in his hand, Lozynskyj led noisy demonstra- 
tions outside the UN General Assembly, chanting “Russian butchers, go to hell!’ “Slava 
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Ukrainy! Heroiam Slaval’**" The diaspora OUN(b) regard the popularly elected Yanukovych 
government as an “occupation regime” with which they have broken off all contact3** Anti- 
Semitism is a central component in Lozynskyj’s apologetics. He claims that “an . . . over- 
whelming amount of Soviet accomplices during the Soviet’s two years in Western Ukraine 
from 1939-1941 were Jews,’ alleges Jewish control over Canadian media,“° and charges 
that scholars who study the anti-Jewish violence of the OUN and UPA are paid to “invent 
demons” by Jewish interests.*'! He dismisses scholarly studies of the OUN’s racism with 
references to the alleged Jewish ethnicity of the researchers.” 

Paul Grod, president of the Ukrainian Canadian Congress has favored quiet diplo- 
macy,*? but remains as committed as ever to the cult of the OUN and the UPA, vehemently 
and categorically denying Ukrainian nationalist involvement in the Holocaust. In March, 
2010 the UCC organized a “task force” of nationalist activists to prevent “attacks on the 
national liberation movement” by silencing, discrediting, or undermining the credentials of 
critical scholars, and accusing them of “treason” against their imagined communities. After 
he lost his job as director of the SBU archives, in 2010, V” iatrovych has been engaged by 
his nationalist “partners” in the diaspora. He received a fellowship at the Harvard Ukrainian 
Research Institute and was invited as keynote speaker at the twenty-third conference of 
the Ukrainian Canadian Congress as in Edmonton on November 5—7, 2010.*° The CIUS 
invited V” iatrovych to speak at the University of Alberta. In Edmonton, he again denied the 
OUN’s anti-Semtism and obfuscated its involvement in the Holocaust. The Lviv pogrom, 
he argued, was the subject of “much academic controversy.” 


Individual members of the population did take (part) in the German-initiated 
repressions. . .. The participation in the repressions from the general population 
included criminal elements who wanted to benefit materially by participating 
in the repressions. Some took part relying on German propaganda, which was 
put forward at the time that Jews were responsible for, as the Germans called 
it, Jewish Bolshevism.” But “no Ukrainian political movement advocated the 
participation in these repressions or anti-Jewish pogroms,” he said. “The fact 
that some members of the police force organized by the Germans ultimately 
ended up in various military formations, such as the . . . Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army (the military wing of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists) does not 
establish proof that these particular formations were involved in perpetrating 
the Holocaust.”*4’ 


Introduced as “the Ukrainian historian Volodymyr V” iatrovych at Harvard University,” in 
Ukrainian media, he again dismissed OUN’s anti-Semitism involvement in the Holocaust 
as “‘a historical myth.”**8 

On Rememberance Day, a day which in Canada traditionally emphasizes the role 
of military men in the fight against fascism, the UCC saluted the OUN, the UPA, and the 
Ukrainian veterans of Waffen-SS Galizien.”’ Less than a week later it pledged genocide 
awareness for the 1932—1933 famine, inflating the number of victims by 300 percent, to 
over ten million people.*”° 
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Abandoned as state policy following Yushchenko’s disastrous defeat, the narrative of 
denial and myth making around the OUN-UPA is now again mostly the preserve of the ex- 
treme right in the diaspora and Ukraine proper.*' Yanukovych has continued Yushchenko’s 
legacy of playing the eastern and western parts of Ukraine against each other, further polar- 
izing the pro-nationalist and “‘anti-Orange” camps. 

The right-wing extremist Svoboda party has become the largest party in the local 
elections in Western Ukraine and the fifth largest party nationwide. While its political 
breakthrough came under Yanukovych, the responsibility must be shared by Yushchenko 
and his legitimizing historians, whose official veneration, state-sponsored myth making and 
denial of the OUN-UPA atrocities provided political legitimacy and paved the way for this 
second turn to the right. 

In the ultra-nationalist rendering of history has devolved into historical fiction. Dedi- 
cated fascists and anti-Semites who repeatedly volunteered their services for Hitler’s new 
Europe are presented as the first to oppose the Nazis, totalitarians are presented as freedom 
fighters. Accounts in the press, polemics, and popular culture allege that “Bandera was the 
only warror [/ytsar] in Europe, who in 1941 said ‘no’ to Hitler.”*°* In Svoboda party leader 
Oleh Tiahnybok’s interpretation of history, 


our Heroes were shaped in bloody battle with the occupants when the so-called 
‘civilized Europe’ ran away. Therefore, to judge Bandera is to spit in the face 
of the Ukrainian national-liberation movement. Anti-colonial to its nature, it 
was first and foremost anti-communist and anti-Nazi. [To condemn Bandera] 
means spitting on the Ukrainians’ right to their own state.**? 


We have thus come full circle. Over the years, crossing the Atlantic back and forth, 
the self-serving nationalist mythology has taken increasingly fantastic forms. Stets’ko’s 
openly pro-fascist, pro-Hitler, pro-German declaration has metamorphosed not only into 
an anti-Nazi act, but into the first and and bravest challenge to Hitler in Europe. The OUN 
leaders’ anti-Semitism and open endorsement of the Holocaust are dismissed with reference 
to a handful of Jewish survivors within the ranks of UPA. As an ultimate irony, this narrative 
is appropriated by extreme nationalists who do not shy away from anti-Semitic historical 
interpretations and open admiration for the Waffen-SS. 
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Notes 


* A version of this paper was presented at the forty-first national convention of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Slavic Studies in Boston, Massachussets, Movember 12-15, 
2009. 
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12 The Return of the Ukrainian 
Far Right 
The Case of VO Svoboda 


Per Anders Rudling 


Ukraine, one of the youngest states in Europe, received its current borders 
between 1939 and 1954. The country remains divided between east and 
west, a division that is discernible in language, culture, religion and, not 
the least, historical memory. Whereas Ukrainian nationalism in the 1990s 
was described in terms of “a minority faith,” over the past half-decade 
there has been a significant upswing in far-right activity (Wilson, 1997: 
117-146). The far-right tradition is particularly strong in western Ukraine. 
Today a significant ultra-nationalist party, the All-Ukrainian Association 
(Vseukrains’ke Ob” iednanne, VO) Svoboda, appears to be on the verge of a 
political breakthrough at the national level. This article is a survey, not only 
of its ideology and the political tradition to which it belongs but also of the 
political climate which facilitated its growth. It contextualizes the current 
turn to the right in western Ukraine against the backdrop of instrumental- 
ization of history and the official rehabilitation of the ultra-nationalists of 
the 1930s and 1940s. 


MEMORIES OF A VIOLENT 20TH CENTURY 


Swept to power by the Orange Revolution, the third president of Ukraine, 
Viktor Yushchenko (2005-2010), put in substantial efforts into the pro- 
duction of historical myths. He tasked a set of nationalistically minded 
historians to produce and disseminate an edifying national history as well 
as a new set of national heroes. Given Yushchenko’s aim to unify the 
country around a new set of historical myths, his legitimizing historians 
ironically sought their heroes in the interwar period, during which the 
Ukrainian-speaking lands were divided, and had very different historical 
experiences. In Soviet Ukraine, a decade of intense promotion of Ukrai- 
nian language and culture was reversed with Stalin’s “revolution from 
above” and replaced by harsh repression of the Ukrainian intellectual 
elite. The political terror was accompanied by forced industrialization 
and collectivization of agriculture. Draconian enforcement of grain req- 
uisitions led to famine in many parts of the Soviet Union. The estimated 
3.3 million excess deaths in the Ukrainian SSR in 1932-1933 constituted 
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one of the worst atrocities in European history and Stalin’s greatest crime 
against his own citizens.! 

The establishment of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN), 
in 1929, brought together war veterans, student fraternities and far-right 
groups into the most significant Ukrainian ultra-nationalist movement 
(Shekhovtsov, 2007: 273). The former Marxist Dmytro Dontsov created an 
indigenous Ukrainian fascism based upon Friedrich Nietzsche, Georges Sorel 
and Charles Maurras and translated the works of Hitler and Mussolini into 
Ukrainian (Shekhovtsov, 2011a: 208). OUN relied on terrorism, violence 
and assassinations, not least against other Ukrainians, to achieve its goal of 
a totalitarian and ethnically homogenous Ukrainian nation-state. The OUN 
was met with repression from the Polish state, something which further 
radicalized its positions (Bruder, 2007: 77-112). Strongly oriented towards 
the Axis powers, the OUN was committed to ethnic purity. OUN founder 
Evhen Konovalets’ (1891-1938) stated that his movement was “waging war 
against mixed marriages” with Poles, Russians and Jews, the latter of whom 
he described as “foes of our national rebirth” (Carynnyk, 2011: 315). After 
Konovalets’ was himself assassinated by the Soviet secret police, in 1938, the 
movement split into two wings, the followers of Andrii Melnyk (1890-1964) 
and Stepan Bandera (1909-1959), known as Melnykites, OUN(m), and Ban- 
derites, OUN(b). Both wings enthusiastically committed to the new fascist 
Europe. In June 1941, the OUN(b) made an attempt to establish a Ukrai- 
nian state as a loyal satellite of Nazi Germany (Rossolinski-Liebe, 2011: 
99). Stepan Lenkavs’kyi (1904-1977), the chief propagandist of the 1941 
OUN(b) “government,” advocated the physical destruction of Ukrainian 
Jewry. Yaroslav Stets’ko, the OUN(b) “Prime Minister,” and Bandera’s dep- 
uty, supported “the destruction of the Jews and the expedience of bringing 
German methods of exterminating Jewry to Ukraine, barring their assimila- 
tion and the like” (Finder and Prusin, 2004: 102; Berkhoff and Carynnyk, 
1999: 171). During the first days of the war, there were up to 140 pogroms in 
western Ukraine, claiming the lives of 13,000-35,000 people (Struve, 2012: 
268). In 1943-1944, OUN(b) and its armed wing, the Ukrainian Insurgent 
Army (UPA), carried out large-scale ethnic cleansing, resulting in the deaths 
of more than 90,000 Poles and thousands of Jews. After the war, the UPA 
continued a hopeless struggle against the Soviet authorities until 1953, in 
which they killed 20,000 Ukrainians. The Soviet authorities killed 153,000 
people, arrested 134,000 and deported 203,000 UPA members, sympathizers 
and their families (Siemaszko, 2010: 93; Motyka, 2006: 649). 


IMPORTED HEROISM—REDISCOVERED HEROES 


The OUN was dominant among the Ukrainian Displaced Persons who set- 
tled in the West after the war. The OUN(b) went through yet another split in 
1948, as a smaller group, which came to be known as OUN zakordonnyi, or 
OUN abroad, OUN(z), around Mykola Lebed,? declared themselves to have 
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accepted democratic principles. During the Cold War, US, West German, 
and British intelligence utilized various OUN wings in ideological warfare 
and covert actions against the Soviet Union (Breitman and Goda, 2010: 73- 
98; Breitman, Goda, Naftali and Wolfe, 2005). Funded by the CIA, which 
sponsored Lebed’s immigration to the United States and protected him from 
prosecution for war crimes, OUN(z) activists formed the core of the Proloh 
Research and Publishing Association, a pro-nationalist semiacademic pub- 
lisher. The United States was repelled by the radicalism of the OUN(b), by 
far the largest Ukrainian émigré political party, and did not support their 
aim of a violent, possibly nuclear, confrontation with the Soviet Union, aim- 
ing at its breakup into a galaxy of successor states. The aim of rolling back 
Soviet communism did not translate into US support for the establishment 
of an authoritarian, nuclear Ukraine under OUN rule. As committed totali- 
tarians, the OUN(b) cooperated mostly with Franco’s Spain, Chiang Kai- 
Shek’s Taiwan and with other eastern European far-right émigré groups, 
including former ministers of Tiso’s Slovakia, the successors of the Ustasha, 
the Romanian Legionnaires, and former Nazis.° 

The OUN wings disagreed on strategy and ideology but shared a com- 
mitment to the manufacture of a historical past based on victimization and 
heroism. The émigrés developed an entire literature that denied the OUN’s 
fascism, its collaboration with Nazi Germany, and its participation in atroci- 
ties, instead presenting the organization as composed of democrats and plu- 
ralists who had rescued Jews during the Holocaust. The diaspora narrative 
was contradictory, combining celebrations of the supposedly anti-Nazi resis- 
tance struggle of the OUN-UPA with celebrations of the Waffen-SS Galizien, 
a Ukrainian collaborationist formation established by Heinrich Himmler in 
1943 (Rudling, 2011a, 2011c, 2012a). Thus, Ukrainian Waffen-SS veterans 
could celebrate the UPA as “anti-Nazi resistance fighters” while belonging to 
the same war veterans’ organizations (Bairak, 1978). Unlike their counter- 
parts in some other post-Soviet states, Ukrainian “nationalizing” historians 
did not have to invent new nationalist myths but re-imported a narrative de- 
veloped by the émigrés (Dietsch, 2006: 111-146; Rudling, 2011a: 751-753). 
This narrative was well received in western Ukraine but was received coldly 
or met open hostility in the eastern and southern parts of the country. 


YUSHCHENKOISM 


As president, Yushchenko initiated substantial government propaganda 
initiatives. In July 2005, he established an Institute of National Memory, 
assigned the archives of the former KGB (now the SBU, Sluzhba Bez- 
peki Ukrainy, the Ukrainian Security Service) formal propagandistic du- 
ties and supported the creation of a “Museum of Soviet Occupation” 
in Kyiv (Jilge, 2008: 174). Yushchenko appointed the young activist 
Volodymyr V”iatrovych (b. 1977) director of the SBU archives. V”iatrovych 
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combined his position as government-appointed memory manager with ultra- 
nationalist activism; he was simultaneously director of an OUN(b) front 
organization, the Center for the Study for the Liberation Movement. State 
institutions disseminated a sanitized, edifyingly patriotic version of the his- 
tory of the “Ukrainian national liberation movement,” the leaders of which 
were presented in iconographic form as heroic and saintly figures, martyrs 
of the nation (Rasevych, 2010; Rudling, 2011c: 26-33, 2012b). 

Yushchenko’s mythmaking had two central components. The first was 
the presentation of the 1932-1933 famine as “the genocide of the Ukrainian 
nation,” a deliberate attempt to exterminate the Ukrainians which, his myth- 
makers claimed, resulted in the death of 10 million people in the republic.* 
The other component was a heroic cult of the OUN(b), the UPA and their 
leaders. The “memory managers” juxtaposed the genocidal Soviet rule with 
the self-sacrificial heroism of the OUN-UPA, producing a teleological nar- 
rative of suffering (the famine) and resistance (the OUN-UPA) leading to 
redemption (independence, 1991). Curiously, Yushchenko’s legitimizing his- 
torians presented their instrumentalized use of history as “truth,” which they 
juxtaposed to “Soviet myths.” Wilfried Jilge, a historian at the University of 
Leipzig, writes that “[i]t takes place by means of discourse, rituals, and sym- 
bols and uses the past to provide legitimization and to mobilize the popula- 
tion for political purposes. ... A reconstructed historical memory is created 
as ‘true memory’ and then contrasted with ‘false Soviet history’ ” (Jilge, 2007: 
104-105). Thus, Valentyn Nalyvaichenko, SBU director under Yushchenko, 
described the task of his agency as being to disseminate “the historical truth 
of the past of the Ukrainian people,” to “liberate Ukrainian history from lies 
and falsifications and to work with truthful documents only” (Jilge, 2008: 
179). Ignoring the OUN’s antisemitism, denying its participation in anti- 
Jewish violence, and overlooking its fascist ideology, Nalyvaichenko and his 
agency presented the OUN as democrats, pluralists, even righteous rescuers 
of Jews during the Holocaust (Rudling, 2011c: 26-33). 


NATIONAL ESSENTIALIZATION AND OTHERING 


The hegemonic nationalist narrative is reflected also in academia, where the 
line between “legitimate” scholarship and ultra-nationalist propaganda often 
is blurred. Mainstream bookstores often carry Holocaust denial and antise- 
mitic literature, some of which finds its way into the academic mainstream 
(Rudling, 2006). So too, for instance, can academic works on World War II 
by reputable historians integrate the works of Holocaust deniers* and cite the 
former KKK Grand Wizard David Duke as a “expert” on the “Jewish 
Question.”® 

The institutionalized “nationalizing” is partly based on simplistic binaries, 
which sometimes take essentialist and biologist forms. V”iatrovych asserts 
that “For Russians it is normal to subordinate to a leader, for Ukrainians it 
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is not” (Vakula, 2011). The National Lviv Ivan Franko University, a partner 
of V”iatrovych’s Center (“Partnery”), is explicitly committed to ethnicizing 
its student body and to producing a nationally conscious elite. In its mission 
statement, the university declares its commitment to install 


national consciousness, the forming of Ukrainian national self- 
consciousness and national dignity, love for the native soil and Ukrainian 
traditions, the training of a conscious intelligentsia, and safeguarding the 
intellectual gene pool of the nation [zberezhennia intellektual’noho heno- 
fondu natsii|. It trains [its students] in love for the native land, her history, 
the renewal and retention of historical memory; the cultivation of the best 
character traits of Ukrainian mentality (love of labor, individual freedom, 
deep connection with nature, and so on)... . Physical, spiritual and physi- 
cal tempering. (“Kontseptsiia national’noho vykhovannia”, n.d.) 


The culmination of Yushchenko’s Geschichtspolitik was his designation, a 
few days before leaving office, of Bandera as a hero of Ukraine. Again, there 
was little protest from intellectuals who identify themselves as liberals. More 
concerned with the bad PR Yushchenko’s policies brought Ukraine, some 
disputed the OUN’s antisemitism and collaboration with the Nazis, instead 
emphasizing the OUN-UPA’s “patriotism, national solidarity, self-sacrifice, 
idealistic commitment to common goals and values” (Riabchuk, 2010). 
Others dismissed the OUN’s fascism as a “Soviet stereotype” (Ponomar’ov, 
2010, but see also the review by Rossoliniski-Liebe and Rudling, 2011), or 
that it simply did not matter. One leading liberal historian argued that, “In 
the case of Bandera, the issue is not whether he was a fascist, but whether 
the majority who celebrate him celebrate him as a such” (Hrytsak, 2010). 
Whereas the interpretations of Yushchenko’s legitimizing historians had 
seemingly unlimited access to the “national democratic” venues, alternative 
interpretations were often excluded (Amar, 2008; Katchanovski, 2011). 


ULTRA-NATIONALIST ENJOYMENT 


Slavoj Zizek argues that nationalism is about enjoyment: “A nation exists 
only as long as its specific enjoyment continues to be materialized in a set of 
social practices and transmitted through national myths that structure these 
practices. ... Nationalism thus presents a privileged domain of the eruption 
of enjoyment into the social field. The national Cause is ultimately nothing 
but the way subjects of a given ethnic community organize their enjoyment 
through national myths” (Zizek, 1993: 202). 

Nationalism has dominated the political life in post-Soviet western Ukraine. 
Political rituals, processions, re-enactments and sacralization of memory are 
characteristic features of the intellectual life in contemporary Lviv. On June 30, 
2011, the 70th anniversary of the German invasion and Stets’ko’s “renewal of 
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Figure 12.1 “Bandera—Our Hero,” giant portrait of the OUN(b) leader displayed 
by far-right football fans, the “Banderstadt ultras,” during a game between Karpaty 
Lviv and Shakhtar Donetsk. Spring 2010. Image Copyright Lucyna Kuliriska. 


Ukrainian statehood” was re-enacted in Lviv as a popular festival, where par- 
ents with small children waved flags to re-enactors in SS uniforms (“U Lvovi 
vidtvoryly podii 1941-ho roku,” 2011). Extremist football supporters, so-called 
ultras, promote Lviv as Banderstadt at football games and other events. 

The enjoyment in the many nationalist rituals and processions in post- 
Soviet Lviv is partly commercial. Ultra-nationalist ideologues have found 
both effective and lucrative ways to work with entrepreneurs to popularize 
and disseminate their narrative to the youth. The OUN-UPA theme restau- 
rant Kryivka [Hideout or Lurking Hole] in Lviv is but one example of this. 
Its guests have a choice of dishes like “Cold boiled pork ‘Hande Hoch,’” 
“Kosher Haidamaky-style salo (pork lard),” and “Combat serenade” salo. 
Kryivka’s dining room walls are decorated with larger-than-life portraits 
of Bandera, the toilet with Russian and Jewish anecdotes. The same Lviv 
entrepreneur also runs the Jewish theme restaurant Pid Zolotoiu Rozoiu 
(Beneath the Golden Rose), where guests are offered black hats of the sort 
worn by Hasidim, along with payot. The menu lists no prices for the dishes; 
instead, one is required to haggle over highly inflated prices “in the Jewish 
fashion.” Behind these restaurants stands Iurii Nazaruk, a Lviv entrepre- 
neur and a graduate of the Ivan Franko University. Nazaruk argues that 
“Our cafes confirm myths. People need this. . . . It is a transmission of 
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a piece of history, . . . a piece of Lviv” (Nazaruk, 2008). Not everyone 
finds these theme restaurants equally pleasant. Efraim Zuroff, of the Simon 
Wiesenthal Center, describes these restaurants as “only the tip of the rac- 
ism and anti-Semitic iceberg in Lviv” and has called for a boycott of these 
restaurants (Zuroff, 2012). 


a 
Figure 12.2. “Territory: Banderstadt,” Ultra-nationalist event for adolescents, 
sponsored by the OUN(b) front organization the Center for the Study of the Libera- 


tion Movement and by the OUN(b)-affiliated Ukrainian Youth Movement, Kyiv, 
January 2012. A nationalist salute was required by the door, the dress code stipu- 


” 


lated “folk costumes and UPA uniforms,” and the party featured anti-immigrant 
activities, OUN-UPA reenactments and games and the presentation of V”iatrovych’s 
calendar UPA: People and Weapons. Top right, the OUN(m) symbol. Image Copy- 
right Lucyna Kulitiska. 
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Whereas Lviv is the undisputed centre of these activities, commercialized 
ultra-nationalist enjoyment is expanding into other parts of Ukraine. In a 
December 2011 event that targeted teenagers and adolescents, V”iatrovych’s 
Center for the Study of the Liberation Movement declared a popular Kyiv 
nightclub, Territoriia Bandershtadtu, an ultra-nationalist event “in the spirit 
of the insurgents, with corresponding UPA attributes: UPA uniforms, shot- 
guns, songs, historical photographs of UPA warriors on the walls . . . the 
intellectual game Kryivka, showcasing of the UPA calendar [UPA: People 
and Weapons], the display of authentic, historical UPA uniforms, and the 
presentation of the book UPA—the Army of the Undefeated by the Center 
for the Study of the Liberation Movement” (“21 hrudnia,” 2011). 

Ironically, the presentation of the OUN as resistance fighters against 
Nazi Germany coexists with an elaborate cult of the Waffen-SS Galizien 
(Rudling, 2012a). Lviv streets have been renamed after Nazi collaborators 
like Roman Shukhevych and Volodymyr Kubijovyé. In the Lviv city hall, 
Svoboda is currently working to have the Lviv airport renamed after Ban- 
dera. Svoboda deputy Turyi Mykahl’chyshyn stated, “We should have the 
airport named after Stepan Bandera. I don’t want to point any fingers... . 
But we will have a Bandera airport, a Bandera stadium, and the entire city 
will be carrying Bandera’s name, because he is its most living symbol” 
(“U Lvovi budut’ stadion,” 2012). In the fall of 2011, Svoboda deputies in 
a municipality in the Lviv district renamed a street from the Soviet-era name 
Peace Street (Vulytsia Myru) to instead carry the name of the Nachtigall 
Battalion, a Ukrainian nationalist formation involved in the mass murder of 
Jews in 1941, arguing that “ ‘Peace’ is a holdover from Soviet stereotypes” 
(“Vulytsiu myru,” 2011). 


“SOCIAL-NATIONALISM” AND VO SVOBODA 


After 1991, the OUN faced considerable difficulties re-establishing itself in 
independent Ukraine. It split between the Congress of Ukrainian National- 
ists (KUN) in Ukraine and the émigré OUN(b), led by second-generation 
émigrés in Germany and Australia. Today, no fewer than four organizations 
claim to be the heirs to Stepan Bandera—KUN and the émigré OUN(b), 
the clandestine “Tryzub imeni Bandery” (“Trident”), and VO Svoboda 
(Kuzio, 2011). The latter was initially founded in Lviv in 1991 as the Social- 
National Party of Ukraine through the merger of a number of ultra- 
nationalist organizations and student fraternities. Its ideology was inspired 
by Stets’ko’s ideology of “two revolutions,” one national and one social. 

As party symbol, it chose a mirror image of the so-called Wolfsangel, 
or Wolf’s hook, which was used by several SS divisions and, after the war, 
by neo-Nazi organizations. It organized a paramilitary guard and recruited 
skinheads and football hooligans into its ranks. Its appeal to Ukrainian 
voters was limited. 
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Figures 12.3 and 12.4 Torchlight parade on the anniversary of the 1918 Battle of 
Kruty, Lviv, January 29, 2011, organized by Svoboda deputy Iuryi Mykhal’chyshyn 
and “autonomous nationalists.” The banner with the Wolfsangel reads “For the 
dead. For the living. And the unborn.” The red and black “revolutionary” banners 
of the OUN(b) and UPA represent Blut und Boden, blood and soil. Image Copyright 
Lucyna Kuliriska. 
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Following a few years of decline, in 2004 the movement chose as its leader 
Oleh Tiahnybok (b. 1968).” He undertook significant efforts to remove the 
extremist image. Modelling itself after their Austrian Freedom Party, in 2004 
the party changed its name to the All-Ukrainian Association Svoboda, or 
Freedom, replacing the Wolfsangel with an image, in the national colours, of 
a hand with three raised fingers. By recruiting Tiahnybok, who had run as 
an independent candidate, into the Nasha Ukraina faction of the Verkhovna 
Rada, Yushchenko provided Svoboda a certain legitimacy. A few months 
later, Tiahnybok gave an inflammatory speech in which he celebrated the 
OUN-UPA for having “fought against the Muscovite [moskali], Germans, 
Jews [zhydy] and other scum, who wanted to take away our Ukrainian state!” 
and asserted that Ukraine was ruled by a “Muscovite-Jewish [oskal’s’ko- 
zhydivs’ka] mafia.” Tiahnybok’s speech was used by political opponents to 
embarrass Yushchenko, who expelled Tiahnybok from the Nasha Ukraina 
parliamentary faction. As a member of the Rada, Tiahnybok petitioned Yush- 
chenko to “stop the criminal activity of organized Jewry,” allegedly aiming at 
undermining Ukrainian sovereignty (Shekhovtsov, 2011a: 213-217; Umland 
and Shekhovtsov, 2010: 13). Svoboda also attempted to build up a popular 
base by addressing a variety of social issues, not all of which related to far- 
right ideology. The strategy of addressing a variety of social issues unrelated 
to far-right ideology follows the strategy of the Nationaldemokratische Partei 
Deutschlands (NPD) on the state level in Germany. 

Svoboda’s claims to the OUN legacy are based upon ideological conti- 
nuity, as well as organization and political culture (Shekhovtsoy, 2011b: 
13-14). Presenting Svoboda as the successor of Dontsov and the OUN, Ti- 
ahnybok regards Svoboda as “an Order-party which constitutes the true 
elite of the nation” (Tiahnybok, 2011). 

Like those of many other far-right movements, Svoboda’s official policy 
documents are relatively cautious and differ from its daily activities and 
internal jargon, which are much more radical and racist (Olszafski, 2011). 
Svoboda subscribes to the OUN tradition of national segregation and de- 
mands the re-introduction of the Soviet “nationality” category into Ukrai- 
nian passports. “We are not America, a mishmash of all sorts of people,” the 
Svoboda website states. “The Ukrainian needs to stay Ukrainian, the Pole— 
Polish, the Gagauz—Gagauz, the Uzbek—Uzbek” (“Hrafa ‘natsional’nost’ 
v pasporti,” 2005). Svoboda’s ultra-nationalism is supplemented with more 
traditional “white racism”(Shekhovtsov, 2011b: 15). 


ANTI-JEWISH, ANTI-POLISH ATTITUDES 


Conspiracy theory is integral to Svoboda Weltanschauung, particularly con- 
spiracies with anti-Semitic undertones. In August 2011, in an apparent at- 
tempt to distance themselves from the Norwegian terrorist Anders Behring 
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Breivik, Svoboda claimed that he was a Jewish Mason (Redkolehiia chaso- 
pysu “Svoboda,” 2011). In September 2011, Svoboda activists mobilized 
from several parts of Ukraine to organize rallies against Hasidic pilgrims 
to Uman.* Following violent clashes, the police detained more than 50 Svo- 
boda activists, armed with gas canisters, snoke bombs and catapults. The 
Cherkasy branch of Svoboda criticized the police for their alleged failure “to 
stop and avert aggression by Hasidic Jews to Ukrainians” (“Uman: Righ- 
twing activists detained,” 2011). 

Svoboda’s anti-Russian and anti-Jewish rhetoric is accompanied by an 
anti-Polish message. Svoboda maintains that Poland has played a negative 
historical role in Ukrainian lands. The party demands an official apology 
from Poland for five hundred years of Polonization, from the 15th to the 
20th centuries, and indemnities for “the Polish terror and occupation of 
Ukrainian lands in the 20th century” (“Zaiava VO ‘Svoboda’ shchodo 
proiaviv ukrainofobii,” 2010). 

Focusing on divisive and sensitive issues, Svoboda provocatively denies 
any involvement of the Waffen-SS Galizien in atrocities against the Polish 
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Figure 12.5 Denial of war crimes: Bi-lingual Svoboda billboard on the site of the 
Polish village Huta Pieniacka, burnt along with more than 700 of its residents by 
the Fourth Police Regiment of the Waffen-SS Galizien and a detachment of the 
Ukrainian Insurgent Army on February 29, 1944. Svoboda categorically denies the 
conclusions of the Polish and Ukrainian historical commissions. Image Copyright 
Lucyna Kuliriska. 
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minority in Galicia. For instance, on the site of Huta Pieniacka, Svoboda has 
placed a huge billboard denying the conclusion of both Polish and Ukrai- 
nian historical commissions that the fourth police regiment, which was later 
adjoined to the Waffen-SS Galizien, burnt this Polish village and slaughtered 
most of its residents on February 28, 1944.’ 


INTERNATIONAL CONTACTS 


Despite its anti-Polish and anti-Western ideology, Svoboda actively collab- 
orates with Narodowego Odrodzenia Polski (NOP) and other European 
ultra-nationalist and neo-fascist movements (Pankowski, “Polsko-ukrairiska 
wspolpraca neofaszystow,” 2011). Svoboda is a member of the so-called 
Alliance of European National Movements, a network which includes the 
British National Party, Nationaldemokraterna of Sweden, the Front Na- 
tional in France, Fiamma Tricolore in Italy, the Belgian National Front, and 
the Hungarian Jobbik (Umland, 2011). 

This seemingly unlikely cooperation is partly facilitated by a joint fas- 
cination with ethnic purity, inspired by Alain de Benoit, the ideologue of 
the French Nouvelle Droite. De Benoit fears the disappearance of pluralism 
and the reduction of all cultures into a world civilization and argues that 
each ethnos should be allowed to develop independently on its given terri- 
tory, without the admixture of other cultures. Nationaldemokraterna, their 
Swedish sister party, advocates a form of ethnic segregation, which they 
refer to as “ethnopluralism” (Dahl, 1999: 68, 136). 

Svoboda has opened an office in Toronto, which has been visited by sev- 
eral of its leading figures (“Diial’nist Kanads’koho predstavnytstva ‘Svo- 
body,’” 2009). In Canada, in May 2010, Tiahnybok received the golden 
cross “for his service to Ukraine” from the Brotherhood of the Veterans of 
the First Ukrainian Division of the Ukrainian National Army, as the veter- 
ans of the Waffen-SS Galizien call themselves (“Esesovtsy nagradil lidera 
ukrainskikh natsionalistov,” 2010). Following the conviction and sentenc- 
ing of the death camp guard John Demjanjuk to five years of jail for his role 
as an accessory to the murder of 27,900 people at the Sobibér death camp, 
Tiahnybok traveled to Germany and met up with Demjanjuk’s lawyer, Ul- 
rich Busch, presenting the death camp guard as a hero, a victim of persecu- 
tion, who is “fighting for truth” (“Oleh Tiahnybok iz dvodennym vizytom 
vidvidav Nimechynu,” 2010).!° 


SVOBODA AND THE “AUTONOMOUS NATIONALISTS” 


Tiahnybok’s heroization of the Waffen-SS Galizien and other Nazi col- 
laborators is accompanied by ideological claims that the OUN-UPA con- 
ducted an anti-Nazi resistance struggle against Hitler (Rudling, 2011c: 40). 
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Yurii Mykhal’chyshyn (b. 1982), Tiahnybok’s adviser on ideological mat- 
ters, Svoboda’s top name in the election to the Lviv city council and its candi- 
date for mayor in 2010, represents a more radical current in the movement. 
Proudly confessing himself part of the fascist tradition, Mykhal’chyshyn 
relishes the harshness, extremism and uncompromising radicalism of his 
idols of the 1930s and 1940s. Constantly reiterating that “We consider tol- 
erance a crime” and that “We value the truth of the spirit and blood over- 
all success and wealth” (Nasha Vatra, n.d.), Mykhal’chyshyn takes pride 
in the label “extremist,” which he proudly shares with “Stepan Bandera, 
who created an underground terrorist-revolutionary army, the shadow of 
which still stirs up horrible fear in the hearts of the enemies of our Nation” 
(Mykhal’chyshyn, “Orientyry”, n.d.). 

Mykhal’chyshyn serves as a link between VO Svoboda and the so-called 
autonomous nationalists. Mirroring the “autonomous anarchists” of the 
extreme left, which they resemble in terms of dress code, lifestyle, aesthetics, 
symbolism and organization, the “autonomous nationalists” attract par- 
ticularly militant and extremely violent “event-oriented” young fascists. 

Mykhal’chyshyn has combined the attributes of various stands of the 
extra-parliamentary extreme right: Doc Martens shoes, buzz cuts and bomber 
jackets are in the tradition of the skinheads, while the nightly torchlight pa- 
rades under black banners with SS symbols resemble the political rituals 


Figure 12.6 “Weare Banderites!” Political propaganda of the autonomous nation- 
alists, glorifying assaults on perceived enemies. Image Copyright Lucyna Kuliriska. 
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and Aufmdrsche in Nazi Germany. The glorification of street violence is a 
key component of this political subculture: in an extra session with the Lviv 
regional Rada in front of the Bandera memorial in Lviv, Mykhal’chyshyn 
boasted that “Our Banderite army will cross the Dnipro and throw that 
blue-ass gang, which today usurps the power, out of Ukraine. . . . That will 
make those Asiatic dogs shut their ugly mouths.”!! 

While hardly a typical man of the belles-lettres, Mykhal’chyshyn, is 
actually a student of fascism. In April 2009, VO Svoboda congratulated 
Mykhal’chyshyn on his successful defence of his kandidat nauk thesis, a 
post-Soviet academic degree, roughly equal to a PhD (“Vitaemo Iuryia 
Mykhal’chyshyna z zakhystom dysertatsii!,” 2009). Titled “Transforma- 
tion of a Political Movement into a Mass Political Party of a New Type: The 
Case of NSDAP and PNF (Comparative Analysis),” it was written under 
the supervision of Mykola Polishchuk of the department of political science 
at the Ivan Franko University in 2009." Mykhal’chyshyn has published a 
handful of academic articles in the journals of the Ivan Franko National 
University, focused on the strategy of fascist “anti-system” movements 
(Mykhal’chyshyn, 2007, 2008). His interest is not exclusively academic; 
under the pseudonym Nachtigall88,'> Mykhal’chyshyn promotes fascist 
ideology with the purpose of promoting a fascist transformation of society 
in Web forums linked to Svoboda and “autonomous nationalists.” In 2005, 
he organized a political think tank, originally called “the Joseph Goebbels 
Political Research Center” but later re-named after the German conserva- 
tive revolutionary Ernst Jiinger!* (Olszariski, 2011). 

Explicitly endorsing Hamas, Mykhal’chyshyn regards the Holocaust 
as “a bright episode in European civilization” which “strongly warms the 
hearts of the Palestinian population. .. . They hope it will be all repeated” 
(“Mikhal’chyshyn schitaet Kholokost,” 2011; “Ukrainskii natsist,” 2011). 

The Ukrainian autonomous nationalists explicitly model themselves after 
the German example. Much like the NPD in Germany, the autonomous na- 
tionalists coordinate their activities with the extreme-right parties while re- 
taining significant autonomy. Under the slogan “A healthy spirit in a healthy 
body,” it attracts young followers through sport activities, boxing, martial 
arts and football tournaments, conducted within the framework of a cam- 
paign “against degeneration.” Healthy young nationalists are to have healthy 
bodies and to reject TV watching, junk food, alcohol and cigarettes (“V 
zdorovomu tili—zdorovyi dukh!,” 2011). According to Mykhal’chyshyn’s 
journal Vatra, nationalists are to be driven by fanaticism and hatred of their 
enemies, live spartan lives and abstain from decadent clubbing, drinking and 
idleness (“Sotsial-natsionalizm i osobiste zhyttia,” 2010). 

The social-nationalists are convinced that Ukraine is involved in a spiritual 
and social war in which the Ukrainians are victims and need to fight back. 


The situation in the contemporary world causes degenerates to con- 
duct a constant struggle for the destruction of all normal people, which 
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takes place through the dissolution of nations, classes, and races. In 
other words, a total and permanent national, class, and racial war of 
destruction has been declared against the Ukrainians: they are trying 
to liquidate us as a community of blood and spirit, as the social type 
of worker-warrior and anthropological type. The social-nationalist 
Weltanschauung is based exclusively on positive values: Freedom. 
Totality. Force. Dedication. Justice. Hierarchy. Order. Authority. Dis- 
cipline. Brotherhood. Faith. Sacrifice. Pride. Messianism[Mesianstvo]. 
Faithfulness. Passionate dedication. Equality. Non-conformity. Hatred. 
Passion. The desire for something greater than yourself. The impos- 
sible. At the same time, the social-nationalist Weltanschauung is formed 
through opposition to negative, anti-people, and anti-national phenom- 
ena of today, raising its battle banners against the land gains of the 
enemy spirit: Anti-bourgeoism, anti-capitalism, anti-globalism, anti- 
democratism, anti-liberalism, anti-bureaucratism, anti-dogmatism. 
(“Aksiomy sotsial-natsionalizmu,” 2011) 


Myhkal’chyshyn cultivates an idealized image of womanhood, based upon 
sexual purity, emphasizing that the prime duty of women is to produce new 
members of the nation. Reprinting the words of the OUN ideologue Iuryi 
Lypa (1900-1944), Vatra argues that women carry the “societal and racial 
morality. More so than the man, she is forming the race” (Lypa, 2010). 
“Marriage is the duty of the woman to her own gender. The duty of the 
state, in turn, is to assist her in this . . . the 300 ovulations of every Ukrai- 
nian woman, as well as the 1,500 ejaculations of every Ukrainian man are 
the same national treasures as, say, energy resources, or deposits of iron, 
coal, or oil” (Lypa, 2009). 

We recognize the heavy emphasis on heroes and heroism from the narra- 
tive of the émigré OUN and from Yushchenko’s legitimizing historians. The 
difference is that, unlike these two influences, Mykhal’chyshyn does not 
deny Bandera and Stets’ko’s fascism. On the contrary, their fascist ideology 
constitutes the basis for his admiration. 


Our banner carriers and heroes are Evhen’ Konovalets, Stepan Bandera, 
Roman Shukhevych, Horst Wessel and Walter Stennes, Jose Antanio 
Primo de Rivera and Leon Degrelle, Corneliu Codreanu and Oswald 
Mosley. 


To these luminaries Mykhal’chyshyn adds 


traditional Ukrainian integral nationalism (Dmytro Dontsoy, Iuryi Lypa, 
Mykola Stsibors’kyi, Dmytro Myron-Orlyk, Stepan Bandera) Ukrainian 
social-nationalism (Mykola Mikhnovs’kyi, Yaroslav Stets’ko, Stepan 
Rudnyts’kyi, the platform of the journal SNPU Orientyry in the late 
1990s); the conceptual arsenal of the German conservative revolution 
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(Ernst Jiinger, Arthur Moeller van den Bruck, Oswald Spengler, Otto 
Strasser, Carl Schmitt); Italian integral corporativism (Giuseppe Bottai, 
Ugo Spirito, Sergio Panunzio). (Nasha Vatra, n.d.) 


In 2010, Mykhal’chyshyn published a volume titled Vatra 1.0, a collec- 
tion of some of the key ideological texts of his movement, bringing to- 
gether Italian, German, and Ukrainian fascist thinkers (Mikhal’chyshyn, 
2010). Most of the texts originated with the “leftist” wing of National 
Socialism, purged in the Night of the Long Knives in 1934, and with the 
intellectual fathers of Fascist corporativism in Italy and Spain but also 
with members of the Nazi leadership, who, like Alfred Rosenberg, were 
positively disposed to the idea of Ukrainian statehood. Vatra 1.0 con- 
tains Olez Olzhych’s musings about fascist culture (“Olez Olzhychstets,” 
2010: 58-62); Stets’ko’s “Without a National Revolution There Is No 
Social Revolution” (Stets’ko, 2010: 76-84); Joseph Goebbels’s “The Little 
ABC of the National Socialist” (Goebbels, 2010: 124-127); Ernst R6hm’s 
“What Is the SA?” (R’om [R6hm], 2010: 151-162); the Bamberg program 
of the brothers Otto and Greger Strasser (Strasser, 2010: 263-272); Alfred 
Rosenberg’s “Nationalist Socialism or National Socialism?” (Rosenberg 
[Rozenberg], 2010: 261-262); the party programs of the National So- 
cialist Workers’ Party of Germany and the National Fascist Party of 
Italy in Mykhal’chyshyn’s translation, accompanied by the Program of 
the Social-National Party of Ukraine (Mykhal’chyshyn 2010: 143-187). 
Mykhal’chyshyn complements these classical fascist ideological texts with 
antiuniversalism, cultural relativism, and general anti-Western strands.’ 
Vatra 1.0 thus also contains Ernst Jiinger’s “The National Revolution” 
(Iunher, 2010: 97-100) and Oswald Spengler’s “Socialism as a Form of 
Life” (Spengler, 2010: 301-306). 

Not only the leader cult but also the condemnation of imagined intellec- 
tual enemies as wreckers and an academic fifth column are reminiscent of the 
1930s. In highly charged language, Mykhal’chyshyn denounces Derrida and 
Habermas, Althusser and Marcuse, Gadamer and Buber, Fromm and Fou- 
cault, Adorno and Freud, Rawles and Nozick as canonical texts imposed on 
Ukrainian society by “Talmudist wreckers” (“dyversanty-talmudisty” ) and 
the thinkers as “defective intellectual idols” (Mykhal’chyshyn, n.d.). 

The rise of Svoboda and Mykhal’chyshyn appears to have disoriented 
some “national liberals,” who fail to see how state promotion of the OUN 
heritage has legitimized the ideology of Svoboda and other intellectual heirs 
of Bandera and Stets’ko. One liberal commentator described Vatra 1.0 as 
a “manipulation” with Soviet undertones (Vozniak, 2011). This is symp- 
tomatic of the situation, as few people within the Lviv intellectual elite are 
ready to acknowledge the fact that Mykhal’chyshyn places the OUN ideol- 
ogy in a historically accurate context, in line not only with how both schol- 
ars of fascism and the OUN leadership perceived the OUN and their fascist 
contemporaries. 
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THE DEMISE OF NASHA UKRAINA AND THE RISE 
OF SVOBODA 


During Yushchenko’s last year in office, Ukrainian mainstream media gave 
Svoboda disproportionate attention, particularly following Svoboda’s sen- 
sational performance in the elections for the Ternopil regional Rada in 
March 2009, where it received 34.69 per cent of votes cast. The most re- 
spected Ukrainian mass media, like TV Channel 5 and the popular talk 
shows, such as Evgenii Kiselev’s Velyka polityka and Savik Shuster’s Shus- 
ter Live, regularly featured not only Tiakhnybok but also Mykhal’chyshyn 
(Umland, 2011; Shekhovtsov, 2011b: 7, 12). 

Yushchenko went down for a disastrous defeat in 2010, receiving 5.5 
per cent of the popular vote, a historical record for an incumbent president 
(Kompanets, 2010). While he is no longer a serious political player, Yush- 
chenko left behind a legacy of myths which helped legitimized Svoboda’s 
ideology. Svoboda’s appropriation of many rituals in honour of “national 
heroes” from more moderate nationalists is but one expression of its in- 
creased political strength in post- Yushchenko Western Ukraine. Svoboda has 
long been well represented at the annual commemoration of the birthday of 
Stepan Bandera, complete with torchlight parades. On January 29, 2011, 


Figure 12.7 Lviv, April 2009. Svoboda poster: “The pride of the nation: The Ukrai- 
nian Division “Galicia.” They defended Ukraine.” Image Copyright Lucyna Kulitiska. 
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in commemoration of the 1918 Battle of Kruty, Svoboda, accompanied 
by a substantial number of so-called autonomous nationalists, organized 
a huge torchlight parade, rife with Nazi symbolism (“Video zi smolosky- 
pnoho marshu,” 2011). On April 28, 2011, Svoboda celebrated the 68th 
anniversary of the establishment of the Waffen-SS Galizien. Octogenarian 
Waffen-SS veterans were treated as heroes in a mass rally, organized by Svo- 
boda and the “autonomous nationalists.” Nearly 700 participants (the or- 
ganizers claimed 2,000) marched down the streets of Lviv, from the massive 
socialist—realist style Bandera monument,'* to Prospekt Svobody, the main 
street, shouting slogans like “One race, one nation, one fatherland!,” 
“Melnyk, Bandera—Heroes of Ukraine, Shukhevych, Bandera—Heroes of 
Ukraine!” and “Galizien—Division of Heroes!” The demonstration was 
organized by Svoboda, since October 2010 the largest party in the Lviv 
city council, which had decorated the city with posters designating the unit 
as “the pride of the nation” and proudly declaring that “they defended 
Ukraine.” 

The procession was led by Mykhal’chyshyn, who declared that “Truly, in 
deed, not in word, we prove that Lviv is Banderstadt, the capital of Ukrai- 
nian nationalism.” (“U Lvovi proishov marsh,” 2011; “Marsh Velychy 
Dukhu,” 2011). 


ae Sh eet Rahn 74 Sg ee 
Figure 12.8 Lviv, April 28, 2011; March in commemoration of the 68th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the Waffen-SS Galizien. Yurii Mykhal’chyshyn (far left) 
leads the procession. The black banners depict the Wolfsangel; the placards with the 
Galician lion and three crowns was the symbol of the Waffen-SS Galizien. Image 
Copyright Lucyna Kulitiska. 
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Figure 12.9 “March in honor of the Heroes of UPA,” Lviv, October 16, 2011, 
leaflet by the Autonomous Nationalists, featuring the OUN and UPA slogan Volia 
narodam, volia liudyny! (Freedom to nations! Freedom for man!), featuring the 
Wolfsangel, in a radiant wreath of oak leaves, the OUN symbol, a trident with a 
sword (from 1940 the symbol of OUN(m)), and the red and black OUN(b) and UPA 
banner, symbolizing Blut und Boden. Image Copyright Lucyna Kuliriska. 
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Figure 12.10 “100 years since the birth of the ideologue of the social and national 
revolutions, Yaroslav Stets’ko,” 2012 Svoboda poster. Image Copyright Lucyna 
Kulinska. 
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Similar demonstrations were held in October 2011 in the honour of the UPA. 

The Svoboda-dominated Lviv oblast’ council proclaimed the year 2012 
the year of Stets’ko in honour of the centennial of his birth and also of the 
founding of UPA (“2012-i na Vvivshchyni,” 2011). 

The silence of the “liberals” turned criticism of the OUN heritage into 
a preserve of incumbent president Viktor Yanukovych’s (2010-—) Party of 
Regions and his allies and deepened internal divisions within the country. 

By preventing Blok Yulii Tymoshenko (BYuT) from running in the Lviv 
local elections, and continuing the practice of granting Svoboda representa- 
tives disproportionate attention in the media, particularly TV, Yushchenko’s 
successor, Viktor Yanukovych, has indirectly aided Svoboda. Some analysts 
suggest even deeper connections: the political scientist Andreas Umland 
highlights the similarities of Svoboda and Yanukovych’s Party of Regions— 
the two parties share common authoritarian leanings and anti-Western 
attitudes—but points at “rumors that Tiahnybok’s association—evidently 
for reasons of political strategy—secretly received support from the Party of 
Regions, perhaps including financial infusions” (Umland, 2011).'” Similarly, 
Tadeusz Olszariski at the Polish Center for Eastern Studies suggests that 
Svoboda could be utilized as a sort of ultra-nationalist bogeyman to mobi- 
lize Yanukovych’s electorate (Olszanski, 2011). Tiahnybok, playing the role 
of Communist Party leader Symenenko in the 1998 elections in Ukraine or 
Le Pen in France in 2002, would help the political technologists of the Party 
of Regions to secure Yanukovych’s re-election in 2015 in the second round 
of the presidential elections. 


CONCLUSION 


Columbia University historian Tarik Cyril Amar describes the situation in 
western Ukraine as the “no-enemies-to-the-right syndrome.” The ultra- 
nationalist activism is silently accepted by much of the intellectual establish- 
ment: “Certainly, far from everybody agrees with the Bandera personality 
cult, torches and marches, the uninhibited selling of the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion, the far too frequent ‘Jewish’ (here usually meaning anti- 
Semitic) jokes, but nearly nobody speaks up and organizes against this dis- 
grace” (Amar, 2011b; see also Amar 2011a). 

The frantic nationalizing activities under Yushchenko were partly car- 
ried out by ultra-nationalist activists, who denied the fascist ideology of the 
OUN(b), obfuscated atrocities and rehabilitated perpetrators of mass eth- 
nic violence against national minorities. By glorifying Shukhevych, Bandera 
and Stets’ko as national heroes, Yushchenko and his legitimizing historians 
helped mobilizing the neo-fascist hard right. With few exceptions, demo- 
cratic Ukrainian politicians and intellectuals failed to speak up or quietly 
went along with a cult of the OUN that celebrated Bandera and Stets’ko 
out of context and treated them as the persons they would have liked them 
to be, rather than the ideologues and political activists they actually were. 
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Like the Hungarian Jobbik, Svoboda draws its powers from nationalist my- 
thology of great heroes and self-vicitimization. As in the case of Svoboda’s 
Hungarian sister party, these sentiments have grown out of right-wing, revi- 
sionist history departments. From its base in the western part of the country, 
Svoboda is now making inroads also into other regions of Ukraine. If cur- 
rent opinion polls are correct, Svoboda’s breakthrough in the local elections 
will be followed by its entry into the Verkhovna Rada in 2012 (“U novii 
Radi,” 2011). 
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Umland for critical comments on previous drafts. A special thanks to Lucyna 
Kulifiska for generously sharing the visual material used in this chapter. The 
usual disclaimers apply. 


. On the historiography of the 1932-1933 famine, see Marples (2007: 35-77) 


and Snyder (2010: 53). 


. Lebed had been one of the leaders of the UPA in 1943-1944 at the time of its 


mass murder of Poles and Jews (Snyder, 2003: 166-173; Breitman and Goda, 
2010: 94). 


. See, for instance, ABN Correspondence, 28 (2/3) (1977): 7; ABN Correspon- 


dence, 30(4) (1979): 14; ABN Correspondence, 18(1) (1967): 33. 


. Yushchenko’s SBU director, Valentyn Nalyvaichenko, even claimed to have an 


exact number of victims—10,063,000 Ukrainians in the Ukrainian SSR (“SBU 
nazvala ostatochnu kil’kist’ zhertv Holodomoru v Ukraini”, 2009). 


. See Bolianovs’kyi, 2000: 230, citing The Journal for Historical Review; Land- 


wehr, 1985; and Bolianovs’kyi, 2003: 10, 14, 152. On The Journal for His- 
torical Review and Landwehr, see Lipstadt, 1994: 137-156. 


. Patryliak, 2004: 326, citing Duke [Diuk], 2002: 39, for the claim that, “of 


the 384 first commissars of Soviet Russia, over 300 were Jews and only 13 
Russians.” On the related phenomenon of mixing critical academic texts with 
far-right apologetics, see Bruder, 2011. 


. Oleh Tiahnybok’s background during the last years of the Soviet Union is 


unclear. According to some reports, he may have been working as an agent for 
the KGB within the ultra-nationalist Varta Rukhu, a predecessor to the Social- 
National Party, between 1989 and 1991 (Kuzio 2010). 

Since the late Soviet era, large numbers of followers of Rebbe Nachman from 
Uman, a charismatic strand of the Hasidic tradition, have organized annual 
pilgrimages to his grave, praying, dancing, and singing and clapping their 
hands (Novick, 2011). 

For an image of the billboard, with its full text, see Rudling (2012a: 368). 


. During the trial, Busch equated the role of death camp guard Demjanjuk with 


that of the Jewish inmates of Sébibor (Probst, 2011). On the Demjanjuk pro- 
cess, see Benz, 2011. 

“Lvovskii deputat prognoziruet”, 2011. Blue and white are the colors of 
Yanukovych’s ruling Party of Regions. 

Mykhal’chyshyn, 2009. PNE, Partido Nazionale Fascista, the National Fascist 
Party, was the political party of Benito Mussolini. 
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13. Olszafski (2011): The number 88 is neo-Nazi code for the National Socialist 
salute Heil Hitler. Nachtigall was a OUN(b)-led Ukrainian battalion in Ger- 
man uniform which took part in mass shootings of Jews in the summer of 
1941 (Rudling, 2011b: 191-212). 

14. The elitist, self-defined Intelligentzaristokrat Ernst Jiinger (1895-1998) 
is an unlikely role model for Mykhal’chyshyn’s think tank, not at least be- 
cause he abhorred the sort of rowdy, aggressive far-right street fighters 
Mykhal’chyshyn represents. When Goebbels in 1927 tried to enlist Jiinger 
for the National Socialist project, he was sharply rebuked and criticized from 
the right (Neaman, 1999: 39, 118; Heidegren 1997: 94). Jiinger also rejected 
Goebbels’s 1927 offer to make him the Berlin member of the Reichtag for the 
NSDAP, arguing that “I rather write one single good poem than represent 
60,000 idiots” (Hansegard, 1999). 

15. On the conservative revolutionaries of 1920s and 1930s Weimar Germany, see 
Dahl, 1999: 56, 74-75; Heidegren, 1997. 

16. On the Bandera monument, see Amar, 2011a; Rasevych, 2011. 

17. There are also other indications of this. The pro-Yanukovych American Insti- 
tute of Ukraine published two briefing papers condemning Party of Regions 
financial support for Svoboda (Jatras, 2011a, 2011b). Thanks to Taras Kuzio 
for these references. 
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Introduction 


The publication of the Black Book of Communism caused an emotional debate across 
Europe. In Germany, where the historical community is still divided in the wake of the 
Historikerstreit, one participant summed up the inability of the political left to come to terms 
with the Stalinist past: 


It has been a part of the intellectual inheritance from leftist movements that, when 
confronted with unpleasant historical facts they do not ask: “is this true, and what conclu- 
sions do we need to make, if it is true?” but rather “in whose interests would it be to make 
this public?”! 


When it comes to assessing the history of the violent 20th century, historical analysis has 
often been restricted by ideological blindness and selective interpretation. This is not an 
issue limited to one side of the ideological spectrum, or to any particular ethnic community. 
There are many cases of Western Soviet sympathizers and fellow travellers, Walter Duranty 
perhaps being one of the most famous, who chose to ignore or even deny atrocities carried 
out by the Soviet government against its own people. Such Stalinist and Soviet distortions 
of the historical record have been given considerable attention by diaspora historians. The 
work of the Ukrainian community in North America has given us a fuller picture of the Stalin- 
ist terror, shedding light on Stalinist crimes through scholarly work that stems from the 
Ukrainian community and the dissemination of information and material on episodes such 
as the Ukrainian famine.? While a healthy and productive debate regarding the crimes of 
communist governments is taking place, the issue of historical analysis that has been 
distorted by ethnic nationalism has only recently been addressed. The accounts of collabo- 
ration and wartime atrocities committed by radical ethnic nationalists in Eastern Europe 
during World War Il are a particularly sensitive matter. For many years during the Cold War, 
these events attracted relatively little attention from historians outside the diaspora commu- 
nities. Disinterest in what were sometimes seen as marginal countries and the inaccessibility 
of documents contributed to the fact that the histories of the western borderlands of the 
Soviet Union were rather poorly researched. This was further exacerbated by a shortage of 
Western historians with knowledge of the languages spoken in this region. 
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The ethnic cleansing and forced “repatriation” of millions of Germans, Poles, 
Ukrainians and Belarusians, the deportation of hundreds of thousands of people from the 
Baltic republics is now increasingly attracting the attention of historians. To some extent, 
this is linked to the fact that these states are now independent and that new, “national” 
narratives are being written. A part of this largely overlooked history is the legacy of an 
organization, known by its acronym OUN-UPA (Orhanizatsiia Ukrains’kykh Natsionalistiv— 
Ukrains’ka Povstans’ka Armiia; the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army), the nationalist insurgents in Western Ukraine during and after World War Il. 
Until very recently, most of the history of this organization was written by the Ukrainian 
diaspora, often by former activists or their descendents. Hitherto, Ukrainian radical national- 
ism has generated relatively little interest outside the diaspora Ukrainian community. Only 
since Ukraine became independent in 1991 has the history of Ukrainian nationalism, let 
alone the history of Ukraine, some historians would say, begun to enter the collective 
consciousness of Europe. 

This article focuses on the nationalist historiography of the post-war or “third wave” of 
Ukrainian immigrants to North America and the largely positive representation of the OUN 
and UPA by some high-profile Ukrainian historians. In this paper, | attempt to highlight the 
discrepancy between theory and practice, and | suggest that the change in the ideology of 
the OUN was not followed by changes in practice. Rather, the political course of the OUN- 
UPA remained one of uncompromising ideological and ethnic extremism. This translated 
into a continuation of a policy the implementation of which completed the mass murder 
initiated in the summer of 1943.1 also focus on the unwillingness of a number of Central 
Ukrainian and diaspora historians to confront this bloody past. 

This article will consider Ukraine in a European context, adjudged by the same tools of 
analysis as other European states, which is particularly apposite given contemporary circum- 
stances. Confronting the past means challenging myths, something that is painful for a coun- 
try still in the process of nation-building and actively constructing national myths. There are 
attempts at casting the OUN in a heroic light in the official Ukrainian historical narrative. 
At the same time, the Orange Revolution has shown that many Ukrainians identify with 
Europe and desire European integration. To a large extent, European integration requires 
realignment with liberal democratic or “European” values. Much like post-war Germany was 
forced to confront its history, post-Orange-Revolution Ukraine faces a similar challenge of 
Vergangenheitsbewédiltigung. lf Ukraine is serious in its attempts to orient itself towards the 
European Union, the anti-democratic trends of the past need to be confronted rather than 
allowed to enter the new national mythology as doctored recollections. 


The Wartime Context of OUN-UPA: Violence and Politics in Poland 
and Ukraine 


The Nazi attack on the Soviet Union confronted Ukraine with harsh choices. Before 
1939, Ukraine was not united in one republic, but remained divided between the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Romania and Czechoslovakia. The secret protocol of the Molotov—Ribbentrop 
treaty, signed on 23 August 1939, enabled Stalin to conquer eastern Galicia (September 1939) 
and Northern Bukovyna (June 1940), which had been in Austrian hands until World War |, and 
thereafter annexed as parts of Poland and Romania. Ukraine was now united into one Soviet 
Socialist republic (except Carpathian Rus’, until 1938 in Czechoslovakia, but then annexed by 
Slovakia and Hungary under the terms of the Munich Agreement), which at least had the 
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external attributes of a nation. It had a flag, a capital, a parliament, its own Communist Party, 
a coat of arms and national anthem. From 1945 it even had its own seat in the United Nations. 
At the same time, this was a nominal sovereignty which existed largely on paper. In practice, 
particularly under Stalin, Ukraine was run from Moscow, not unlike a fiefdom. If the Soviets 
were cautiously welcomed by some people in Western Ukraine, notably Byelorussians, Jews 
and Volhynian Ukrainians, the new rulers very soon made themselves deeply unpopular 
among the vast majority of Western Ukrainians. 

In order to understand the unprecedented escalation of brutalities in Ukraine, includ- 
ing against Jews, it is necessary to keep in mind the massive, state-organized political 
violence carried out by the Soviet and German governments following their division of 
Poland. In 1939-41 an unprecedented terror swept the recently conquered areas of Western 
Ukraine. People were deported by the hundreds of thousands and agriculture was collectiv- 
ized in record time. Jan T. Gross estimates that 100,000 Jews and around 20,000 Poles were 
killed by the Germans during their occupation of western Poland in 1939-41.? This should be 
compared with the situation in the former Polish territories now under Soviet occupation. 
During the same time 292,513 Polish citizens were deported from these territories.4 Timothy 
Snyder estimates that out of a total of some 500,000 Polish citizens who were arrested, 
deported or otherwise repressed, 400,000 survived. Out of a population of 13 million people, 
some 1.25 million people were “resettled” by the Soviets in their zone of occupation, while 
the Germans “resettled” about 2.5 million people out of the 23 million people in their zone. 
As a result of this government-organized violence a full 10% of the inhabitants of the 
German- and Soviet-occupied zones were deported.° While Ukrainians suffered immensely 
under the political terror in Western Ukraine, Poles and Jews were overrepresented among 
the victims during 1939-41. Of the Volhynian Poles, about one in seven was deported® 

Itis unlikely that the radical integral nationalists of the OUN missed the people deported 
from Western Ukraine, most of whom were Poles and Jews.’ Yet the terror of the Soviet 
occupation stirred up much hatred among the Ukrainian population. This, in turn, contributed 
to the radicalization and brutalization of the OUN.® The pro-Soviet sympathies that were 
particularly strong among sections of the Ukrainian population of Western Ukraine prior to 
the war, particularly in Volhynia, were much weakened during the occupation of 1939-41. 
Instead, the appeal of OUN’s radical anti-Polish, anti-Russian and Antisemitic nationalism now 
grew among the Western Ukrainians. At the same time, experiences of Stalinist terror 
strengthened the pro-German orientation of Ukrainian nationalism, pushing it further into the 
German orbit. This had significant consequences after the German invasion of Soviet Ukraine. 
It should, of course, be remembered that the orientation towards Germany was not exclu- 
sively due to the ideological kinship between the OUN and the Nazis. We must not forget that 
after the German attack on the Soviet Union, the Western democracies were allied with the 
Soviet Union and Stalin. Many Ukrainian nationalists perceived Hitler as the lesser of two evils, 
and saw in Germany the best chance to accomplish their ultimate objective, an independent 
Ukraine. Not all Ukrainian nationalists subscribed to the ideology of integral nationalism. They 
were facing a choice between Stalin and Hitler, in which they felt Hitler was preferable to 
Stalin. The alliance of the Western powers with Stalin certainly diminished their appeal to the 
Western Ukrainian nationalist movement, which was pro-German even before 1939. 

The political organizations of Western Ukrainian were formed under and often in 
response to Polish oppression during the inter-war period As the brutal policies of the 
increasingly authoritarian Polish government undermined the effectiveness of the more 
liberal and mainstream Ukrainian nationalist organizations, particularly following the death 
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of Jozef Pilsudski in 1935, many liberal Ukrainian nationalist parties now lost support as 
many young people switched their allegiances to radical nationalist groups.” This was partly 
a result of the central polices of the Polish government, which had one of the poorest 
minority rights records of any European state. Several Ukrainian, German and Belarusian 
parties had been banned by the Polish authorities. As Ukrainian schools were closed and 
nationalist activists suffering increased political repression, the Ukrainian nationalist move- 
ment was radicalized, and increasingly turned to terrorism and violence in order to achieve 
their political goals. Partly this was a response to state terror, carried out by the Polish 
authorities, but it was also the result of a gravitation towards the fascist and Nazi ideologies 
that left virtually none of the Eastern European radical nationalist movements untouched. 
Historically, the Ukrainian nationalist movement had been favourably disposed towards 
Germany and Austria. The Habsburg government had often played Ukrainians against 
Poles, since Polish nationalism was perceived to be a greater threat than the weaker 
Ukrainian nationalism. During the late 1920s and early 1930s, the most significant Ukrainian 
nationalist movement in Polish-controlled Western Ukraine was the OUN, which had been 
founded in 1929.'° Throughout the 1930s, as country after country in Europe abandoned 
liberal democratic values and turned increasingly authoritarian, nationalistic and/or fascist, 
the OUN developed in a similar direction. Reliance on German support became a corner- 
stone of OUN policies."! 


Ukrainian Fascism: Natsiokratsyia, Antisemitic and Anti-democratic 
Nationalism 


Much has been written about OUN’s political orientation. The Second Congress of the 
OUN in German-occupied Krakow in April 1940 saw a split between the younger and more 
radical wing of the movement under Stepan Bandera and a more “moderate” wing led by an 
older generation of OUN activists under Andryi Mel’nyk which preferred to keep the strong 
reliance on Germany. '2 The two wings of the organization came to be known as OUN(b)'3 
and OUN(m). The relation between the two wings remained extremely hostile and they occa- 
sionally fought one another during the war. There is considerably more literature on the 
Bandera faction, since their impact was larger, and they acted more independently from the 
Nazis than the mysterious and secretive OUN(m), which developed in the direction of an 
outright collaborationist force. 

Both OUN wings were dedicated anti-democrats. Strongly influenced by fascist 
thought, they envisioned an ethnically homogeneous state for the Ukrainian people, free of 
Jews, Poles, Russians and other minorities. The future Ukraine would be a “national dictator- 
ship,” where all rival political parties would be banned. The OUN referred to this ideology as 
natsiokratsyia, “natiocracy,” which they defined as “the power of the nation in the state.’"4 
This idea was heavily influenced by German Blut und Boden mysticism. The nation would be 
led by a vozhd’—a Fuhrer, Caudillo or Duce—the reincarnation of the mystical “national will” 
and “life force” of the nation.'> This Fiihrerprinzip we recognize from other European fascist 
organizations. As the reincarnation of the nation, the vozhd’ would rule the people on its 
behalf. John-Paul Himka has emphasized the “pro-German orientation in the Ukrainian 
national movement.”'°This German intellectual influence and inspiration in the OUN 
increased after Hitler’s Machttibernahme. The OUN emulated many of Nazi attributes, includ- 
ing the OUN salute: raising the right arm while saying “Glory to the Heroes” in greeting.!7 
Much like German National Socialism, the integral nationalist ideology, to which both 
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branches of OUN subscribed, stated that race or blood determined one’s rights. Democracy 
was rejected in theory as well as in practice.'® The OUN was guided by a “Decalogue” of prin- 
ciples. Some of these commandments were: 


7. You shall not hesitate to commit the largest crime if the good of the cause requires it. 


8. The enemies of your nation shall be met with hatred and deceit.!9 


10. Aspire to expand the strength, riches, and size of the Ukrainian State even by means of 
enslaving foreigners.7° 


Whether these ideas were borrowed from Hitler's National Socialism or not has been 
an issue of some dispute, given the stigmatization association with National Socialism brings 
in the western world. Orest Subtelny emphasizes that the OUN was not fascist, “but rather 
akin to [the] lron Guard, UstaSe and Cross Arrows, [and] Hlinka Guard.”2' Whatever the exact 
equivalents in neighbouring countries were, it is clear the ideologies of all these movements 
were not merely anti-democratic and totalitarian. Unlike Italian fascism, which was not Anti- 
semitic prior to 1938, these movements were justifying genocide, and they are similar in that 
they all went from words to practice and willingly participated in mass murder. These mass 
murders were at least partly ideologically motivated. Furthermore, the totalitarian ideology 
of the OUN predated World War II, even Hitler's Machtergreifung of 1933. It could be argued 
that the ideology of OUN, like those of the fascist or radical right-wing parties of Eastern 
Europe, was in many regards more extreme and uncompromising than that of, say, Mussolini. 
As Timothy Snyder has pointed out, it is one thing to desire ethnic purity, another to create 
it.2? Whereas Italian fascism did not execute ethnic cleansing on a large scale, the OUN did. 

Dutch historian Karel Berkhoff has emphasized that Antisemitism was an important 
component in the ideology of both OUN factions and that “wartime documents with regard 
to leading Banderites show that during the German invasion, they wanted the Jews, or at the 
very least Jewish males, killed, and that they were willing to participate in the process.’ 
Many of the leaders of the OUN, including Mykola Lebed’ and Roman Shukhevych (the two 
successive OUN(b) leaders after the arrest of Bandera and Stets’ko), were trained in a secret 
Gestapo espionage school in Zakopane in German-occupied Poland during 1939-40, and 
arrived with the German army. All in all, there were 120 Ukrainian alumni from this school.24 
The OUN was well coordinated with the Nazi German leadership. For instance, whilst not 
even von der Schulenburg, the Nazi German Ambassador to the Soviet Union was fore- 
warned of Operation Barbarossa, both OUN factions were. Mel’nykites as well and Banderites 
had detailed action plans for the administration of occupied Ukraine. The leadership of 
OUN(m) even shared their plans with Hitler on 12 June 1941 25 

On 30 June 1941, in defiance of the Germans, an independent Ukrainian state was 
proclaimed by the OUN(b) in L’viv. Its declaration of independence stated that it would 
“cooperate closely with National Socialist Greater Germany, which under [the] Fuhrer Adolf 
Hitler is creating a new order in Europe and the world and will help the Ukrainian people to 
liberate itself from the Muscovite occupation.” In a biographical statement handed over to 
the German authorities on 15 July the same year, larslav Stets’ko, the 29-year-old self- 
proclaimed head of the OUN(b) Ukrainian government, stated that “I... support the destruc- 
tion of the Jews and the expedience of bringing German methods of exterminating Jewry to 
Ukraine.”” “The Jews help Moscow to consolidate its hold on Ukraine. Therefore | am of the 
opinion that the Jews should be exterminated and [see] the expediency of carrying out in 
Ukraine the German methods for exterminating the Jews,” Stets’ko concluded.28 
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Stets’ko was not the only OUN leader who expressed his support for mass murder and 
ethnic cleansing. In April 1943 Mykola Lebed’, the leader of OUN(b) after Bandera and 
Stets’ko had been arrested by the Nazis, proposed “to cleanse the entire revolutionary terri- 
tory of the Polish population.”2? According to “Bul’ba” Borovets, an OUN(b) leader, the 
Banderites had already imposed a collective death penalty upon the Poles of Western 
Ukraine by March 1943.7° The UPA was well aware of the Holocaust and even welcomed it as 
a solution to the Jewish problem in Ukraine. The extreme anti-Polish attitude of the OUN 
surprised even the Germans. The OUN’s treatment of Poles was not dissimilar to the way the 
Nazis treated Jews in areas under German control. Poles were forced to wear visible identifi- 
cation of their ethnicity on their clothes. “Poles are equated with Jews and some have to wear 
[identification] armbands as well,” an Einsatzgruppe report of 18 August 1941 noted.>! This 
attitude was not limited to the OUN(b). The OUN(m) organ, Selians’ka dolia, pushed strongly 
for racial or blood-based rights for Ukrainians, and extermination of those who did not qual- 
ify for these ethnic criteria: 


JEWS WILL NOT HAVE THE RIGHT TO OWN LAND. They will work as common labourers. If 
not—as forced labour ... He who does not speak our language, who does not call himself a 
Ukrainian, or does the peasant wrong—this person is a zaida [a derogatory word for an 
outsider] and your enemy and must leave the land or die on it. The Muscovite, the Pole, and 
the Jew were, are, and will always be your enemies!?2 


There are also reports that the OUN(m) attacked Poles.23 OUN(m) were otherwise reluc- 
tant to cooperate with the UPA, which carried out the bulk of the murders, as it was domi- 
nated by OUN(b).*4 During the German occupation, both wings of the OUN sent out 
expeditionary forces eastwards, so-called pokhidni hrupy, to spread their gospel of integral 
nationalism and national awakening to other parts of Ukraine. To their surprise, they 
encountered a land and people very different from what they were used to in Galicia. 
They found the sense of national awareness very weak, to the point that the Russophone 
Ukrainians in Eastern Ukraine even confused these nationally conscious activists with 
Poles and foreigners.>°> The OUN’s fierce anti-Russian message and their habitual use of 
ethnic slurs when referring to Russians was not well received. A majority of Ukrainians in 
Soviet territories under German occupation referred to the Russians as svoi, “our own.”36 
Their social outlook was also sharply different. The bulk of people in Eastern Ukraine were 
used to the socialist system set up by the Stalinist leadership.2” The encounter with 
Central and Eastern Ukraine forced the OUN to reconsider its social policies in order to 
widen their political base and make their message more attractive. Another group within 
it which it wanted to expand its influence were moderate intellectuals in Western Ukraine. 
Some Galician intellectuals regarded the OUN as “national Bolsheviks” and saw many simi- 
larities in the radicalism of Bolshevism and Banderite nationalism.*® The line between the 
extreme nationalist right and Stalinist Bolshevism was not insurmountable. In their revolu- 
tionary nihilism they exhibited much similar patter. Dmytro Dontsov’s brother was a 
Bolshevik, and Dontsov himself began as an orthodox Marxist2? In his youth, Bandera 
himself had been fascinated with Lenin and Russian nihilists.4° Cooperation between the 
OUN and the Communist Party of Western Ukraine had been intense in pre-war Volhynia. 
The two organizations learned from one another. OUN had modelled their political educa- 
tion on that of the communists, while the communists borrowed much of their rhetoric 
from the OUN. In the May Day parades, the two organizations often had joint demonstra- 
tions, united in their struggle for a “social and national revolution,” with both parties 
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advocating a “final solution” of the Polish problem, envisioning the destruction of the 
Poles as a political class.*" 


A Sudden Democratic Change of Heart 


In 1943, following the battle of Stalingrad, something happened to the political lead- 
ership of the UPA, which was largely controlled and organized by OUN(b). Unlike all these 
other fascist- or Nazi-influenced movements, UPA went through an official change of heart 
on the advent of initiating a massive campaign of ethnic cleansing of Poles from Western 
Ukraine in 1943-46. These changes appear abrupt and sudden. The third extraordinary 
congress of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists convened in August 1943, following a 
massacre of Poles and a purge of the UPA. 

If there was a change in OUN’s attitude towards democracy, it was not significant: 
Abwehr, the German military intelligence, noted that OUN had made a “slide toward demo- 
cratic views,” even though few concrete steps toward internal democracy and individual 
rights followed before July 1944.43 

The general course adopted at the Third Extraordinary Congress of the OUN (21-25 
August 1943) was one of armed struggle against the Soviet as well as the German armies. 
However, the Soviet army remained their primary enemy. While there were skirmishes with 
German forces, Bolshevism was perceived as the first and foremost danger to the Ukrainian 
nationalists. Despite the rhetoric, in reality UPA was taking a course that aimed at a truce with 
Nazi Germany.“ Only late in 1943 did UPA step up its assaults on the Germans. 

The change of heart from advocacy of genocide, Fuihrerprinzip, totalitarianism and 
ethnic, “integral” nationalism seems to have come out of necessity. By late 1943, OUN’s 
primary ally, Nazi Germany, seemed destined to lose the war, particularly after the battle of 
Kursk had confirmed the reverse of luck in Stalingrad, and exhausted the German reserves. 
Now the ambition of the OUN(b)’s leadership seems to have been to create favourable condi- 
tions under which they would be able to fight the returning Soviet army. The only possible 
potential allies in an armed struggle against the Soviets were the Western powers. To enlist 
their support, it became imperative to move away from an ideology that was similar to that 
of Hitler, Codreanu, Szalasi and Paveli¢. The new orientation included an emphasis on civic 
nationalism, pluralism and democracy. The formal change in political orientation could 
hardly have been sharper. The same people who had advocated ethnic purity, territorial 
expansion and genocide only a couple of years earlier were now courting Roosevelt instead 
of Hitler and affirming their attachment to Western values. 

Indeed, in order to create a popular movement that would appeal to the people 
outside of Galicia and Volhynia the OUN realized that the organization needed to revise its 
message to increase its appeal. The Ukrainians in the east had very different political experi- 
ences to the Western Ukrainians. Support for the UPA was quickly eroding. The support the 
organization had enjoyed in early 1943 was largely gone by the end of that year. Karel 
Berkhoff writes that “It was an understatement when the Soviet intelligence reported that 
‘the vast majority of the village population’ did not ‘esteem’ the ‘Ukrainian nationalists’.4> 

The Third Extraordinary Congress of the OUN decided that the organization was to 
become democratic and be led by a collective leadership, a troika. The OUN also adopted a 
language akin to that of European democratic socialists and issued proclamations regarding 
the need to abolish all forms of class exploitation, and regarding defence of the freedom of 
press, speech, thought, convictions and worship.“© The Fiihrerprinzip was dropped and the 
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congress even passed a resolution in favour of an independent Ukrainian state that would 
guarantee “equality under the law for all citizens, including those of national minorities.”“” 
Even the anti-kolkhoz message of the OUN was dropped in favour of a diversity of land culti- 
vation and ownership. “[T]he Ukrainian national regime will not impose on farmers any one 
method of working the land. In the Ukrainian state, both individual and collective work on 
the land will be permitted; the method chosen will depend on the will of the farmers,” the 
new agricultural platform of the OUN read.*® John Armstrong suggests that this indicates 
that the ideology of integral nationalism was not that deeply rooted among the West 
Ukrainians and the émigrés, but rather “underwent a rapid broadening of content once its 
adherents were brought into contact with the real conditions of the East Ukraine.”4? David 
Marples argues that “it is unwise to stereotype OUN ideology as remaining static in one time 
period. Its evolution was gradual but not insignificant.”"° 

However, many aspects of the events of 1943-46 seem to challenge these assump- 
tions. Even if there might have been a change in the rhetoric, the systematic ethnic cleansing 
of Western Ukraine stands in sharp contrast to the official UPA embracement of liberal, 
democratic values. It was around the time of the Third Extraordinary OUN congress in August 
1943 that OUN-UPA carried out some of their most serious acts of violence and terror, while 
paying lip-service to democratic values.?! Diaspora Polish historian Mikolaj Terles argues 
that this was nothing more than a cynical charade, “a front for one dictator,” a rather poorly 
managed last-minute attempt on behalf of the OUN leadership to switch sides and save their 
own skin.°2 Similar criticisms have been voiced by Ivan Bahriany, leader of the exiled 
Ukrainian Revolutionary Democratic Party, who accused the Banderites of being engaged in 
“political mimicry, masking themselves under democracy, but not changing their reactionary 
essence.” Their strategy, Bahriany noted, was to repudiate their xenophobic and anti-demo- 
cratic legacy “not by overcoming these things, but assuring us they had not existed.”°? At the 
same time it is true that the fanatical calls for ethnic and linguistic purity became increasingly 
rare as the UPA attempted to widen its base and attract non-Ukrainian speakers, people of 
mixed ethnic origin and even ethnic minorities.” It is also true that the UPA seems to have a 
broader support than the OUN and that the two organizations were not synonymous. In 
early August 1943, at the time of the Third Congress and before the anti-Polish massacres 
had ended, Sluzhba Bezpeki (SB), the internal security organization of OUN(b), carried out a 
bloody purge of the UPA and the civilian Ukrainian population. Hundreds of UPA members 
were shot or put in a concentration camp near UPA’s headquarters. This purge was 
prompted by fear of spies from the NKVD, the Soviet secret police, in the organization. SB 
had concerns about the ideological purity of the UPA. The UPA was not synonymous with the 
elitist OUN; by the end of 1943, only about 40% of the UPA members were also OUN 
members or sympathizers.>° 

This policy of lip-service to the principle of ethnic inclusion reached a schizophrenic 
point in late 1943 and early 1944 when the few remaining Jews in Ukraine were invited to 
fight with the UPA against both the Germans and Soviets for a while, only to be executed by 
the UPA as the Soviets were approaching.°° The extermination of the Jews in Western 
Ukraine was almost total, with merely 2% of the pre-war Jewish population surviving.>’ This 
was made possible by the activities of Ukrainian nationalists and prevailing Antisemitic atti- 
tudes among the population.°® There are also indications that OUN(b) and Sluzhba Bezpeki 
(SB), the security service of the UPA, carried out orders given to them by the local leadership 
to “physically exterminate Jews who were hiding in the villages.”°? The UPA had three 
targets: Soviet partisans, Poles and Jewish refugees. At this time, Germans were the only 
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ones exempt from UPA attacks.©° German Reichskommissar Erich Koch reported on 25 June 
1943 that “national Ukrainian gangs” released German soldiers while using “The opportunity 
to kill, often in a most brutal way, the Poles, Czechs, and ethnic Germans living in the coun- 
tryside.”©! 

As Galicia and Volhynia were all but Judenrein, after waves of mass executions 
during the summer of 1943, the UPA turned its focus on the Poles.62 At this time, the 
OUN(m), which had assumed a position of an outright collaboration force for the 
Germans, was largely discredited in the eyes of most Ukrainians. The OUN(m) was also 
severely weakened by attacks from the OUN(b), and many of their former members were 
now incorporated into OUN(b) and the UPA.°? Therefore, their support melted away 
rapidly after 1943. The OUN(m) did, however, make up the backbone of the Waffen-SS 
division Galizien. One of the division’s first acts was to destroy Polish villages in the winter 
and spring of 1944.94 

Volhynia had had a substantial Polish population. In 1939, 16% of the Volhynian popu- 
lation was Polish, some 400,000 people. By 1943, the community had been reduced to 
about half the pre-war size, some 200,000 people, or 8% of the Volhynian population.©° 
After the Holocaust of the Volhynian Jews was completed, the Poles were targeted. Most 
mainstream estimates give the number of Volhynian Polish victims of the OUN-UPA 
campaign as 40,000-70,000, compared with some 20,000 Ukrainians killed by Polish forces. 
In Poland, the situation was the reverse, with some 11,000 Ukrainians killed, compared with 
7,000 Poles.®® It has been debataed whether these atrocities should be categorized as 
“genocide” or “ethnic cleansing”. Despite statements by senior UPA commanders, such as 
Taras “Bul’ba” Borovets, that UPA’s policy became to “exterminate Ukraine’s national minor- 
ities” and particularly the Poles, it appears that the goal of OUN-UPA was not to physically 
exterminate all Poles, but rather to ethnically cleanse Western Ukraine in order to accom- 
plish an ethnically homogeneous state. OUN-UPA was determined not to allow a repetition 
of the events of 1918-20, when Poland crushed Ukrainian attempts to establish a national 
state.°” 

It seems as if the ethnic cleansing was inspired by Dontsov’s concept of integral 
nationalism, as confirmed by the First and Second Congresses of the OUN. From the OUN’s 
foundation in 1929 until his death in 1973, Dontsov was central to the development of the 
ideology of OUN. Taras Kuzio describes Dontsov as an “organic Antisemite.”©* Dontsov inter- 
nalized the ideas of German racial theoreticians and hailed Hitler and Mussolini as role 
models for a Ukrainian state. In 1944, as the Holocaust and the ethic cleansing in Volhynia 
were essentially completed, Dontsov declared “Having liberated the social life of Germany 
from Judaizing influence, National Socialism (together ... with similar movements) in oppo- 
sition to democracy, to the Western—Jewish Communism of Marx and the Eastern—Russian 
Communism of Lenin—created its own system that in a basic way changed the face of the 
German world.”©? 

At the end of the war, Ukrainian nationalists wanted to confront the allies with a 
fait accompli; a de facto existing ethnically homogeneous Ukrainian state. This was a long- 
standing OUN policy. In April 1941 Kubijovy¢, on behalf of the largely OUN(m)-dominated 
Ukrainian Central Committee, presented a formal request to the German Governor General 
Hans Frank of Nazi-occupied Poland and Galicia to establish a ethnically pure Ukrainian 
enclave, free of Jews and Poles in the General-Gouvernement.”2 

It appears that the aim of the OUN-UPA was the expulsion, rather than the extermina- 
tion, of the Ukrainian Poles. OUN-UPA obviously aimed at accomplishing a maximum shock 
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effect. Much like the events preceding the pogroms in L’viv during the summer of 1941, the 
Banderites utilized a practice of systematic mutilation of corpses. If the intent during the 
summer of 1941 was to initiate a pogrom against the Jews, by 1943 the intention was to 
purge Ukraine of Poles. Often crucifixion was the method of preference, and so was the 
cutting out of breasts, genitals, eyes and tongues.’! While the Stalinist and Nazi conquerors 
systematically and quietly purged these territories of perceived “enemies,” the OUN-UPA 
massacres were carried out in an extremely brutal and loud fashion that would incite fear 
and panic: 


According to numerous and mutually confirming reports, Ukrainian partisans and their 
allies burned homes, shot or forced back inside those who tried to flee, and used sickles and 
pitchforks to kill those they captured outside. Churches full of worshippers were burned to 
the ground. Partisans displayed beheaded, crucified, dismembered, or disembowelled 
bodies, to encourage remaining Poles to flee. In mixed settlements the UPA’s security forces 
warned Ukrainians to flee, then killed everyone remaining the next day.’ 


The single largest coordinated action of mass murder took place on the night of 11 July 1943, 
when the UPA attacked 167 localities.’”? At the same time as these mass murders were carried 
out, the political leadership of that organization was in the process of drafting its resolutions 
for the upcoming Third Congress of the OUN, confirming “equality under the law for all citi- 
zens, including those of national minorities.” 

As many families in Volhynia were ethnically mixed, the integral nationalist doctrine of 
ethnic purity not only cut right through villages and communities. One common UPA 
instruction was to kill one’s Polish spouse and children born out of that union. People refus- 
ing to carry out such orders were often killed along with their entire family. Roman 
Shukhevych, the UPA commander, issued the following order on 25 February 1944: “In view 
of the success of the Soviet forces it is necessary to speed up the liquidation of the Poles; they 
must be totally wiped out, their villages burned ... only the Polish population must be 
destroyed.””* 

Both German and Soviet intelligence reported on these events, using terms such as 
“extermination.” In 1943 and 1944, German military intelligence repeatedly used the term 
Ausrottung (extermination) when describing the Banderite campaign against the Poles in 
Volhynia. In 1943, the Soviet partisan leader of Rivne reported that, despite their public state- 
ments on freedom and rights for all people, the nationalists were involved in “exterminating” 
the Poles and “cleansing” western Volhynia of Poles “to a man.” Similar observations appear 
in reports by the Soviet Ukrainian leadership. The private correspondence of the leaders of 
the Sluzhba Bezpeki referred to the “merciless” destruction of the Volhynian Poles.’ These 
Poles, it should be pointed out, were local Poles, part of an ethnic minority that had lived in 
these lands for centuries. The hated osadnicy, or military colonizers, were targeted by the 
Soviet authorities and removed during the first wave of deportations from Western Ukraine, 
on 10 February 1940.’° The OUN-UPA’s treatment of the Poles was harsher than that of the 
Soviets. Estimates give that the Soviet deportations east increased these Volhynian Poles’ 
chances of survival.’” 

The OUN was an Antisemitic organization, with a political platform of uncompromis- 
ing political extremism. It was even prepared take up arms against rival and more democratic 
nationalist groups. American intelligence reports from the period of the OUN-UPA armed 
struggle against the Soviets show American reservations about the methods and ideology of 
the post-Third-Congress OUN-UPA leadership: 
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The SB plans to compromise the plans of opposition groups by informing the Soviets of 
their operations and by other such unsavoury methods ... SB leadership at the present time 
is of low intellectual and moral calibre. Most of the able leaders have either emigrated or 
have resigned from the SB; therefore, as a result, the organization has deteriorated from a 
patriotic nationalistic organization to a terrorist group which hopes to become the dictato- 
rial power in Ukraine when it is liberated.’8 


[Mykola] LEBID [sic] is not popular with the mass of Ukrainians and therefore has been 
forced to remain inconspicuous even within the BANDERA group ... LEBID’s unpopularity 
stems from his war time UPA activities in western Ukraine ... [Lebed’] announced that all 
partisans should come under his command. When this was ignored by the others, LEBID 
undertook to use force; some of BOROWEC’s [sic] partisans were killed, including 
BOROWEC'’s wife. Villagers that sheltered them were burned, including some Polish-inhab- 
ited villages in Galicia. A few MELNIK [sic] partisans were also liquidated. As a result, the 
Ukrainians now have difficulty forgetting the fact that LEBID [sic] killed some Ukrainian 
partisans who were fighting for the same cause.’? 


Subject [Lebed’, Mykola] and SHUKEVITCH [sic] Roman, known as Genferal] Tchupryka 
[Chuprinka], broke off negotiations with [other ethnic Ukrainian nationalist] democratic 
groups in order to carry on the Ukrainian liberation fight and engineered terroristic action 
against such democratic underground groups. There are also unconfirmed reports that the 
Subject was graduated from a German high police school in ZAKOPANE, Poland and [that 
he] worked for the Abwehr.°° 


The OUN after the War 


Following the end of the war there was a split within the OUN(b) leadership, when 
Lebed’ broke with Bandera. The break was due to differences in tactics and politics. Bandera 
lived the rest of his life in the American-occupied sector of Germany, sheltered by people 
connected with the fallen Nazi regime. A post-war US intelligence report assessed the situa- 
tion the following way: 


BANDERA is guarded by a group of former German SS men who have been attached to the 
BANDERA Movement from a purported German underground organization that exists in 
BAVARIA. The German Underground, composed of former HJ [Hitler Jugend] Leaders, SS 
Officers and other high ranking NSDAP [Nazi Party] members, are working in close connec- 
tion with the BANDERA movement, because he (BANDERA) holds excellent connections 
through his network of agents and informants which are spread throughout all four zones 
of occupied Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Russia and Poland. 


Despite substantial personal security, Bandera was assassinated in Munich by a Soviet agent 
in 1959. Wartime American intelligence reports assessed Lebed’ as more extreme in his views 
than Bandera: “[Lebed’ is] known as an uncompromising fighter for a free Ukraine; loyal to 
the ideal of the OUN, Organization of the Ukrainian Nationalists; in the struggle for a free 
Ukraine is very radical, possibly more so than BANDERA, Stefan.”®" 

Yet despite his radicalism, after the war, Lebed’ wanted to pursue a more pragmatic 
political line, shedding the legacy of totalitarianism. This led to a violent personal and politi- 
cal confrontation between Lebed’ and Bandera. Several reports testify how at one of their 
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disputes after the war, in March 1947, Lebed’ fired a pistol at Bandera. After their split, 
Bandera ordered his followers to have Lebed’ assassinated.°* 

The history of OUN in exile becomes harder to follow as the organization fragments 
into a number of organizations with similar and confusing abbreviations. In order to under- 
stand the conflict regarding the diaspora representation of the history of their movement, it 
is essential to introduce the various factions. 

Initially, OUN(b) in the diaspora went under the name “OUN Foreign Section,” or Zako- 
rdonni chastyny orhanizatsii ukrains’kykh natsionalistiv (ZChOUN).®3 The OUN(m) re-elected 
Aleksandr Mel’nyk to his position as head of the Provid ukrains’kykh natsionalistiv. The 
OUN(m) in the diaspora adopted the name “OUN (solidarysty),” the “soldarists,” or OUN(s).34 
A third group, under Lebed’, broke with the predominant Bandera wing, and attempted to 
represent themselves as democratic nationalists. lt never gained much prominence nor did 
it have many followers.®° In 1954, after another split in OUN(b), the Lebed’ group formed the 
“OUN (zakordonnyi) [abroad],” or OUN(z), under Ivan Hryn’okh. This faction was disillusioned 
with Bandera’s anti-democratic positions, and appears to have been more prepared to take 
the democratic declarations of the Third OUN Congress more seriously, and leaned towards 
social democratic values.®° All four groups attempted to rewrite history in a way that would 
make them more respectable in Western European and North American eyes. The Banderites 
were the least inclined to do so; Bandera openly mocked the attempts at reorganizing the 
OUN into a democratic organization as “sucking up to the West.”®” Bandera and his associ- 
ates openly admitted that the decision to move towards pluralism and democracy taken at 
the Third Extraordinary Congress in 1943 was a tactical manoeuvre and that these ideals 
were incompatible with the OUN’s integral nationalism, and the Fiihrerprinzip. °° 

Until 1960, if the word “democracy” was used by the émigré OUN(b), it had negative 
connotations.8? Dmytro Dontsov, the old ideologist of the OUN (even though he was never 
a member), expressed similar concerns that the movement would become too mainstream 
or democratic. The position of the national liberation movement, he wrote, 


was a hodgepodge of nationalism, Marxian socialism, Muscovite-style collective agriculture 
... overtures of courtship to the mythical Russian people, as if they were not guilty of estab- 
lishing the Bolshevik system, the renaming of Jews [zhydy] as Hebrews [ievrei] and a mish- 
mash of talk about the benefits of planned economy combined with statements of struggle 
against “Ukrainian chauvinism.’”° 


While parts of his movement showed tendencies to move towards democracy, Bandera 
spent a large part of the 1930s and 1940s in Polish and German prisons and had not been 
affected by the “slide towards democratic values,” but remained faithful to his pre-war anti- 
democratic philosophy. Unlike the Banderites, the much smaller and less radical Melnykites 
had rejected totalitarianism and one-party dictatorship, while at the same time failing to 
embrace democracy. Instead, they blamed communism and totalitarianism on democratic 
tolerance and kept advocating a “nation-authoritative state,” with limited freedoms of 
expression.”| 

In terms of presenting a respectable historical record for posterity, all three groups 
showed similar patterns. Lebed’’s group, the smallest of the three, employed a strategy of 
denial and whitewash, similar to that of the Banderites. Lebed’ and some of his followers had 
been recruited by American intelligence and became “a key component in the OPC/CIA’s 
covert Ukrainian operations, both on Soviet soil and in the D[isplaced] P[ersons’] camps.”92 
CIA documents, declassified in 1996, described Lebed’ as 
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hard and inexorable to his line but not blind in his judgment, as his political history shows. 
He is active and has an excellent sense for ferreting out trouble. He is incorruptible and reso- 
lute, also of high initiative and most unselfish in his job. He is further acclaimed to be one of 
the best anti-bolshevistic leaders of the eastern men who are working on the foundation of 
a newly built Europe. 


As Lebed’ was now employed by the US government, he saw it fitting to present a more 
respectable picture of his past: 


Lebed’s group published document collections that doctored historical texts to eliminate 
pro-German and antisemitic statements. Lebed left his papers to the Harvard Ukrainian 
Research Institute. Many documents in that collection have been retyped, with no originals 
preserved, and the years 1941-1942 seem hardly to exist, since these were the years of 
OUN's closest involvement with the Germans.4 


Historiographical Representations of OUN-UPA 


The role of OUN-UPA is very controversial. Arguably, there are few other events in 
modern European historiography around which there is such a complete lack of consensus 
as that of the role of this organization. For the interested layperson, it is hard to get a 
complete picture of its ideology from the extensive writings of Ukrainian diaspora historians. 

The most extensive of all accounts of OUN-UPA is the multi-volume Litopys Ukrains’koi 
Povstans’koi Armii (Chronicle of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army). Since 1976, a total of 42 
volumes have been published. Yet, despite its massive scope, Litopys UPA provides very 
limited information on the mass murder and ethnic cleansing in Volhynia and on the totali- 
tarian ideology of the OUN. Central sections of the history of the movement have been 
neglected or omitted. Brushing over unpleasant aspects of the past risks distorting the 
historical record, leading us to draw inaccurate conclusions, particularly in regards to the 
orientation, motives and goals of OUN-UPA. These omissions cannot be explained by lack of 
material, since the collapse of the Soviet Union has made available much new archival mate- 
rial. Unfortunately, this development is not always reflected in diaspora publications. Litopys 
UPA contains but a few short paragraphs on the Volhynian massacres. In the introduction to 
Volume 24, dedicated to the OUN journal /deya i Chyn, we read, 


But what is also known is the fact that in Volhyn, and in some cases also in Halychina [Galicia] 
bloody actions were committed by Ukrainians against the local Poles. There was a forced 
evacuation of Polish settlers from their Ukrainian lands, and the victims included many civil- 
ian Poles who had taken no part in anti-Ukrainian actions. These were not insignificant 
events in the lives of the two nations, yet they merited only this very brief mention in /deya 
ichyn (No. 4): “The Ukrainian population of north-western Ukraine has begun to respond to 
the terror and provocation by Polish settlers, informers and communist cells with self- 
defense actions, exterminating all hidden enemies of the Ukrainian people.” While it is true 
that acts of mutual violence by Ukrainians and Poles were usually waged for the sake of “self- 
defense” or “revenge,” the fact is that the victims of these actions were often totally innocent 
people. And this could not be justified in any way; on the contrary, these killings deserve to 
be condemned by both sides. Fortunately, the OUN Leadership and responsible Polish lead- 
ers issued official declarations during the war, condemning acts of mutual violence, and, as 
a result of discussions held between the representatives of the two nations’ undergrounds 
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in February 1944, both signed a common protocol on mutual recognition and cooperation. 
Because of the events taking place at the front, specifically, the movement of the fronts and 
the renewed Soviet occupation of Ukraine, these documents did not find their way onto the 
pages of Ideya i chyn. However, the conflicts that occurred between Ukrainians and Poles 
during the war represent a tragedy in the recent history of the two nations, and they call for 
serious analysis and evaluation by responsible circles on both sides, in order to remove the 
resulting psychological trauma, which stands in the way of friendly relations between the 
two nations.”> 


This limited attention and half-hearted recognition of the calculated murder of tens of 
thousands of people in a collection of works that aims to be the definitive account of the 
history of the UPA, needs to be contrasted with the attention given to Operation Vistula, 
the operation of deportation of Ukrainians, carried out by the People’s Republic of Poland. 
The whole of Volume 22, 632 pages in total, is dedicated to this topic.” 

The publishers of Litopys UPA have connections to the group around Mykola Lebed’. Its 
general editor, Peter Potichnyj, is a long-time member of OUN(z), and so is Taras Hunczak, the 
editor of Suchasnist’. The series is introduced in the following way: “’Litopys UPA’ publishes 
source documents and materials in three series with an aim to stimulate interest not only in 
the UPA activities, but in a more general way, also in the history of Ukraine of that period.””” 
Yet, on crucial aspects of the history of the organization, such as the high-profile Antisemit- 
ism of its leaders, the totalitarian ideology of the OUN, and the Volhynian massacres, it is very 
hard for the reader to get a full understanding of the movement. 

Some diaspora Ukrainians disagree with the picture of the OUN-UPA as depicted in 
Litopys UPA. One of these is Wiktor Poliszczuk, who published a highly critical account of the 
OUN, raising the issues of collaboration, genocide, ethnic cleansing and the organization's 
anti-democratic history and ideological origins. Poliszczuk thought it pertinent for the inde- 
pendent Ukrainian state to recognize the massacres and issue an official apology. 


It is worthy of mentioning here, that the multivolume publication of “Litopys’ UPA" is a clas- 
sical example of educated misinformation. In it, the materials are tuned to the key, of the 
German archives (the selection was done by the nationalist—prof. Taras Hunchak) ... In 
“Litopys’ UPA” there are no descriptions of the bestialities committed by the SB OUN. There 
are no details concerning the facts of UPA activities under the guise of the red guerrilla, 
Germans, even Poles ... Instead, the “Litopys’ UPA” publishes simple, straightforward 
stories, designed for primitive propaganda. The stories are recollections which should not 
belong in the multivolume publication under the pretentious title “Litopys’ UPA.” This is not 
a Litopys (chronicle) at all.28 


Even though Poliszczuk’s scathing indictment of OUN-UPA was published at his own 
expense by a private publisher, it caused alarm and controversy among some Ukrainian 
nationalist historians. Volodymyr Serhiichuk, head of the Department of Ukrainian studies at 
the Kyiv Shevchenko National University, published an entire book in response. Serhiichuk 
repeated the nationalist claims that the OUN-UPA was leading the struggle against Hitler 
and Stalin. Furthermore, Serhiichuk claims that the Poles were strangers in a land that legiti- 
mately belonged to ethnic Ukrainians. Serhiichuk saw the Poles as willing agents of both 
Hitler and Stalin. In Serhiichuk’s interpretation, the UPA fought the “fascist—national-socialist 
polity” as well as the USSR, while he focuses heavily on communist Polish partisan activities. 
A substantial part of his book centres on anecdotal evidence and graphic accounts of Polish 
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misdeeds against Ukrainians. The Poles figures almost exclusively as collaborators with the 
Germans or organizers of communist partisan formations, something Serhiichuk claims 
“today’s Polish historians prefer not to talk about.” The picture presented is one of justified 
Ukrainian hatred, hinting that the Volhynian Poles brought the massacres upon themselves. 
Ironically, this argument is not unlike that which Polish historian Bogdan Musial used in his 
account of the 1941 pogroms in Galicia. The only difference here is that in Serhiichuk’s 
account it is the Poles that brought upon themselves their own destruction. Serhiichuk finds 
any attempt at official Ukrainian recognition or redress of the mass murder unreasonable. To 
Serhiichuk, as the Poles lived on Ukrainian land, this is not an issue: 


You cannot but be astonished by an author, who finds it necessary to take upon himself to 
give recommendations to the Ukrainian people to apologize. Take a look in your history 
textbooks. From them he could find out elementary information that Volhynia and Galicia, 
like the San river valley, the Lemko area, Kholm and Pidliashshia since the times of Kievan 
Rus belonged to the state of our forefathers, and that Ukrainians have never given up their 
claims to these their ethnic territories, which the Poles began conquering in 1349, taking 
advantage of the weakness of the Galician-Volhynian principality”? 


The Volhynian massacres and the Polish-Ukrainian War were given so little attention that 
these were largely unknown outside the groups of survivors until the collapse of the USSR.'0 
Ukrainian accounts of these episodes hardly mention these massacres. Wolodymyr Kosyk’s 
massive 670-page The Third Reich and Ukraine omits these episodes, while focusing instead 
on Polish massacres of Ukrainians.'°! laroslav Tsaruk’s Trahediia Volyns’kikh sil 1943-1944 rr. 
is based upon the memoirs of local villagers and focuses less on the ideology of the OUN- 
UPA. Rather, the introduction sets the tone by stating that the conflict was provoked by the 
desire of the Polish minority in Volhynia to reassert its authority over the Ukrainian majority.!° 

Howard Aster, the colleague of Litopys UPA editor Peter J. Potichnyj points out what 
seems to be the purpose of the publication of the massive enterprise: “[B]y studying these 
primary documents of the UPA one can secure the sources of the genuinely pluralistic, 
democratic Ukrainian society that [Potichnyj] values.” These documents represent the 
“culmination of the development of the Ukrainian nationalist ideology towards greater 
emphasis on economic and social welfare, and upon securing individual rights”.'°? The post- 
1943 “democratic” phase of the Ukrainian nationalist movement has been given consider- 
able attention by nationalist historians, who have tended to interpret this phase as 
representing the the true nature of Ukrainian nationalism, and the OUN dealings with Nazi 
Germany prior to 1943 as little more than an alliance of convenience, no different than 
Churchill and Roosevelt's wartime alliance with Stalin. “After all, the two most democratic 
countries in the world, the United States and Great Britain, became allied with the greatest 
tyrant the world has ever seen in order to achieve their political objectives,” writes Taras 
Hunczak, while largely overlooking the ideological kinship of the OUN with the Nazis.'°4 

Other accounts of the OUN are simply focused upon the period 1943-51, a period 
when the organization toned down its anti-democratic rhetoric.'® By this logic, if racism was 
a part of the OUN ideology prior to 1943, it was not heartfelt, but rather an attempt at solic- 
iting favours from the Nazis: 


[U]nder the impact of the German-Soviet war in general and contacts with the Soviet- 
educated Ukrainians in particular, the attitudes of the Bandera wing of the OUN toward 
Jews changed from the strong hostility expressed at the second (Cracow) Grand Assembly 
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of early 1940 to their acceptance at the Third Extraordinary Grand Assembly of 21-25 
August 1943. But future researchers will not only have to note that the favorable resolutions 
of 1943 are non-specific (they do not mention Jews by name, as does the 1940 resolution), 
but will also have to inquire to what extent the 1940 resolution, which apparently had been 
inspired by Nazi ideology, was representative of the feelings of the majority of the Ukrainian 
community both in Western and Eastern Ukraine. (In my opinion, it was not)! 


By the same logic, one could indeed question whether the Antisemitism of the Nazis was 
representative for the majority of Germans. Yet, this misses the point. From 1932 and 
onwards the Nazis were the largest and most popular party, much in the same way as the 
OUN was the predominant Ukrainian political force during the war years. Rather than avoid- 
ing the issue of Antisemitism in the most influential political wartime Ukrainian organization, 
issues like these ought to be addressed in light of the attempts to make the OUN-UPA a part 
of the national mythology. 

The Third OUN Congress's apparent reorientation from integral nationalism to liberal 
democratic or even social democratic values has often been a focal point for those who have 
attempted a rehabilitation of the Bandera movement. While it is true that the 1943 OUN 
congress meant an ideological switch in political orientation, some diaspora historians fail to 
take into account the discrepancy between theory and practice. These either chose to 
neglect UPA’s ethnic cleansing of Poles in the summer of 1943, or simply change the focus 
to Polish terror against Ukrainians.'°” Yet another strategy has been to limit the focus to the 
theoretical reorientation of OUN after 1943, while disregarding the fact that mass murders 
were carried out by the organization at the same time as its theoreticians and leadership 
drafted statements on tolerance, human rights and liberal democratic values. This blind spot 
has hardly been helpful for students of Ukrainian history. Just as the discussion of war crimi- 
nality and collaboration in the Holocaust has, on occasion, set Jewish and Ukrainian commu- 
nities against one another, the issue of how to interpret the ethnic cleansing in Volhynia has 
occasionally created a discord between Ukrainians and Poles. The Polish and Ukrainian 
accounts of the period differ significantly, and there seems to be little common ground as to 
how to interpret these events. 

Other recent critical accounts of the role of OUN-UPA have caused alarm among some 
of the wartime-generation diaspora historians and diaspora public intellectuals. In response 
to Berkhoff and Carennyk’s article on Stets’ko’s Zhyttiepys’, diaspora Ukrainian historian Taras 
Hunczak questioned its authenticity, claiming that it was a Soviet forgery, “written in the 
offices of KGB functionaries,” aimed at discrediting the OUN(b). This claim was repeated in 
the Ukrainian Weekly, the largest Ukrainian diaspora paper, by Professor Myron Kuropas of 
Northern Illinois University.!°8 If the leaders of the OUN ever made anti-Jewish remarks, 
Hunczak asserts, it was “not based upon nationality or religion,” but rather the “Communist 
revolution and the role of some Jews in it.”'°? While it is true that Stets’ko’s Zhyttiepys’ has 
been used in Soviet propaganda with the transparent aim of discrediting the entire Ukrainian 
anti-communist diaspora as a collective by attributing Antisemitic characteristics to the 
entire community, the long-standing accusation of linking Jews to the rise of Bolshevism is 
deeply problematic.!'° While the link between Jews and communism has long been central 
to the Ukrainian nationalist narrative, there is always a fine line to walk for proponents of the 
theory of this particular historical interpretation. As for Myron Kuropas, his frequent writing 
on the links between Jews and communism in the Ukrainian Weekly has led to allegations of 
Antisemitism from members of the US Congress.'"! While Hunczak, unlike Kuropas, is a 
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historian—and indeed an accomplished one at that—the numbers and examples he 
provides in order to establish the Jewish involvement with communism reflect the situation 
in the early 1920s. “Of the twenty-one members of the Central Committee, five were Jews.” 
These numbers do not hold true for the time of Molotov-Ribbentrop treaty and the time of 
the Soviet occupation of Western Ukraine. By downplaying the Antisemitism of the OUN and 
ignoring the fact that almost all Jews in the top party leadership had been removed during 
the purges, Hunczak avoids the question of the role of Antisemitism in the actions and orien- 
tation the OUN. Stets’ko’s support for “bringing the German methods of exterminating Jewry 
to Ukraine” did not refer to the Holocaust, Hunczak argues, claiming that by August 1941, as 
the Einsatzgruppen systematically killed Jews by the tens of thousands, including 12,000 in 
Volhynia alone during June and July of 1941, “[t]he Germans did not yet conduct mass exter- 
mination of the Jews.”! | 

During the past decade there has been an increased interest in the topic from non- 
Ukrainian and non-Polish historians. This has led to a challenge of the hitherto predominant 
nationalist interpretations and to a greater variety of views regarding the activities of the 
UPA. Works by Timothy Snyder, Karel Berkhoff, Jeffrey Burds, John-Paul Himka and Amir 
Weiner signal new approaches to the subject. Partly this new approach is based upon the 
fact that these scholars belong to a new generation, further removed in time and without 
personal experiences of the conflict. These new approaches have shed new light on previ- 
ously neglected episodes in recent European history and are slowly wrestling the narrative 
out of the hands of the more nationalist historians. This is something that ought to be 
welcomed by Ukrainian and non-Ukrainian historians alike. As John-Paul Himka has empha- 
sized, the narrative of suffering has been linked to an unwillingness to come to terms with 
crimes committed in the name of one’s own nation.''> The temptation to focus on evils 
committed against one’s own community or nation has often been stronger than the desire 
to study aspects of these complex and multi-faceted events that reflect less than favorably 
on said community. This is by no means a phenomenon unique to the Ukrainian diaspora. 
Similar patterns can be observed in many communities. In the case of the activities of the 
OUN-UPA one result is that we are left with an almost total lack of consensus. Another is that 
that many stones are still left unturned, and several chapters in the history of modern 
Ukraine are still waiting to be written. 


Conclusion 


The grandiose declarations of the Third Extraordinary Congress of the OUN 
brought little change in terms of the actions of the OUN-UPA. The changes remained only on 
paper, while terror, mass murder and ethnic cleansing continued as before. There are even 
examples of nationalist terror increasing after the Third Congress. Despite their public decla- 
rations to the contrary, the actions of OUN-UPA show that their goals, even after their Third 
Extraordinary Congress in 1943, were not primarily either civic nationalism or liberal democ- 
racy, but rather an ethnically homogeneous nation-state, very much coloured by the 
concept of integral nationalism that was decided on at the First and Second Congresses of 
OUN. The gruesome methods of intimidation remained basically the same during the 
summer of 1943 as in the summer of 1941. In some cases, fear and brutal force were 
employed to accomplish the goal of an ethnically homogeneous state, free from minorities, 
perceived as enemies of the Ukrainian people. It appears that the “democratic” changes in 
the OUN programme were intended for foreign audiences, particularly in London and 
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Washington, where the OUN-UPA were seeking new allies upon the advent of the collapse 
of Nazi Germany. 

To some extent they were successful, since a considerable part of the OUN-UPA lead- 
ership were able to find safety and security in the West. lronically, leaders of the organization 
such as Lebed’, Bandera and Stets’ko, not to mention the ideologist Dontsov, did little to 
moderate their radicalism in exile. Indeed, their sectarian attachment to the fascist 
Fuhrerprinzip seemed to be oddly out of touch with the democratic pluralism of the North 
American and Western European societies in which they lived and worked.''* Most of the 
works on the OUN-UPA have been written by diaspora groups or others sympathetic to the 
aims and orientation of the OUN. 

It is quite possible that the origin of the Ukrainian diaspora in North America may have 
coloured its attitude to OUN-UPA, since most Ukrainians in Canada and the United States 
stem from Galicia, rather than Volhynia. In Galicia, there were few massacres of Poles. In the 
collective memory of Galicia the OUN-UPA is associated primarily with their post-war activi- 
ties as UPA turned into an underground partisan army, fighting the Soviets. Few Galician 
Ukrainians and ever fewer diaspora Ukrainians have any experience of the ethnic cleansing 
in Volhynia. To many people, the OUN-UPA is remembered as a freedom fighter, standing 
up to one of the most brutal tyrants in history. And this is of course also one aspect of the 
legacy of OUN-UPA, and one that has been thoroughly examined. One aspect does not 
exclude the other. History provides many examples of undemocratic forces and organiza- 
tions fighting heroically for national liberation. The struggle of the Stalinist French Commu- 
nist Party against the German occupation is perhaps one of the better-known examples. Only 
recently have the rather heroic accounts of OUN-UPA been challenged, and then primarily 
by non-Ukrainian historians. 

It remains to be seen whether the OUN-UPA will become a cornerstone of Ukrainian 
identity. Theirs is a story that rests on ethnic ground and is based primarily in the western 
part of the country. There is, of course, also the risk that celebrating the OUN-UPA as a part 
of the national narrative may further divide a country already troubled by internal division. 
The UPA and even less so the OUN are poor choices if the ambition is to create inclusive 
symbols to heal the country’s divisions. Assessments of OUN-UPA vary sharply within 
Ukraine, even between Volhynia and Galicia. At the very least, OUN-UPA highlights a legacy 
that excludes many of the national minorities of Ukraine: it is highly doubtful that Poles and 
Jews would find their identity as citizens of Ukraine strengthened by official promotion of 
the UPA. It should not even be taken for granted that UPA will be an attractive symbol to 
young diaspora Ukrainians after the last UPA veterans are gone. 

During the short time that has passed since the Orange Revolution, we can observe a 
trend whereby the Revolution itself became a symbol for Ukraine, to the detriment of the 
OUN and UPA. The Ukrainian government’s declared intention to move closer to the 
European Union and the democratization of society put new demands on the choice of 
national iconography. If the assessment of the Orange Revolution differs from one part of the 
country to another, it is not nearly as divisive as OUN-UPA, and certainly not tainted by ethnic 
cleansing, links to Nazi Germany, and strong anti-democratic tendencies. 
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rary Ukraine,” 81-119. 

Hunczak, “Commentary,” 129-42. On the Einsatzgruppen mass murder of August 1941 see, 
for instance, Streit, “Wehrmacht, Einsatzgruppen, Soviet POWs and Anti-Bolshevism,” 103-9. 
On the summer 1941 murder of Volhynian Jews, see Snyder, Sketches, 181. 

Himka, “Ukrainian Collaboration;” “War Criminality,” 9-24. 

Pirie, Unravelling the Banner, 77, 82. 
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In recent years there has been an increased interest in the legacy of 
the Fourteenth Grenadier Division of the Waffen-SS, known as the 
Waffen-SS Galizien, a Ukrainian volunteer formation formed in 
1943. In Ukrainian ultra-nationalist mythology the unit is depicted 
as freedom fighters who fought for an independent Ukraine, its col- 
laboration with Nazi Germany dismissed as “Soviet propaganda.” 
There is a widening gulf between the myth and the picture that 
emerges from the archival materials. This article revisits the history 
of the unit, with a particular focus on aspects of its history which 
the myth makers omit or deny: its ideological foundations, its alle- 
giance to Adolf Hitler, and the involvement of units associated with 
the division in atrocities against civilians in 1944. 
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INTRODUCTION: MEMORY AND POLITICS 


In recent years there has been a modest renaissance in interest in the 14" 
Waffen Grenadier Division of the SS (1* Ukrainian), or 14. Waffen Grenadier 
Division der SS (ukrainische Nr. 1). The third president of Ukraine, Viktor 
Yushchenko (2005-2010) embarked on an ambitious campaign of nation- 
alist myth making. He designated the far-right Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists (OUN), its leader Stepan Bandera, its armed wing, the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army (UPA), and its commander Roman Shukhevych official 
‘heroes of Ukraine.’ While Yushchenko did not explicitly mention the 
Ukrainian Waffen-SS veterans, he also designated as heroes of Ukraine ‘other 
military formations, parties, and organizations and movements, dedicated 
to the establishment of Ukrainian state independence,’ which some have 
interpreted as an indirect recognition.' 

Some circles within the Ukrainian diaspora and the far right have been 
irritated that Yushchenko did not go far enough. A veteran diaspora his- 
torian recently took Yushchenko to task for his failure to rehabilitate and 
include Ukrainian units in the service of Nazi Germany in his myth mak- 
ing efforts.* The historian, who is also an activist in the Ukrainian Canadian 
Congress, believes that the Waffen-SS veterans deserve ‘no less respect’ than 
the soldiers of the Red Army.? On Remembrance Day 2010, Paul Grod, 
President of the Ukrainian Canadian Congress, in the name of 1.2 million 
Ukrainian-Canadians, paid tribute to the veterans of the Waffen-SS Galizien, 
and remembered its fallen ‘who perished fighting for the freedom of their 
ancestral Ukrainian homeland.’ When the president of the Canadian soci- 
ety of veterans of the Waffen-SS Galizien passed away earlier that year, 
the UCC claimed ‘he will be remembered as a hero of Ukraine who fought 
for her independence.” In 2011, the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies 


: Viktor Yushchenko, ‘Ukaz prezydenta Ukrainy no. 75/2010 Pro vshanuvannia uchsnyliv borot’by za 


nezalezhnist’ Ukrainy u XX stolitti’ Ofitsiine predstavnytstvo Prezydenta Ukrainy, 28 January 2010, http:// 
www.president.gov.ua/documents/10379.html (accessed 26 December 2011). 

2 ‘What Yushchenko can be reproached with is not having brought into the project the Ukrainian 
veterans of the Waffen SS Division Halychyna and other units of the armed forces of the Axis powers.’ 
Roman Serbyn, Erroneous Methods in J.-P. Himka’s Challenge to ‘Ukrainian Myths,’ 7 August 2011, Current 
Politics in Ukraine Blog: Opinion and analysis on current events in Ukraine, Stasiuk Program, CIUS, 
University of Alberta, ed. David R. Marples. http://ukraineanalysis.wordpress.com/ (accessed 1 October 


2011). 
3 


Roman Serbyn, ‘Fotohrafii dyvizii “Halychyna”—pam’‘iatka ukrains’koho patriotyzmu,’ in Bohdan 
Matsiv (ed.), Ukrains’ka dyviziia ‘Halychyna’: Istoriia u svitlynakh vid zasnuvannia u 1943 r. do 
zvil’nennia z polonu 1949 r., Lviv: ZUKTs 2009), p. 234. http://www.voiakudg.com/ (accessed 8 July 
2011). 

e ‘Ukrainian Community Honors Veterans on Remembrance Day,’ UCC Press Release, 11 November 
2010. Web. 13, 2 April 2011. On the cult of the Waffen-SS Galizien in Canada, see Per Anders Rudling, 
‘Multiculturalism, Memory, and Ritualization: Ukrainian Nationalist Monuments in Edmonton, Alberta,’ 
Nationalities Paper39(5) (September 2011), pp. 733-768. 

? Paul Grod, ‘UCC Expresses Condolences for Loss of Lew Babij,’ Press release, Ukrainian Canadian 


Congress, 12 January 2010. 
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at the University of Alberta, funded primarily by donations from diaspora 
donors, instituted three new endowments in the names of leading Waffen-SS 
veterans.° 

While Yushchenko’s successor Viktor Yanukovych has revoked the 
hero status of Bandera and Shukhevych and largely put an end to the 
state cult of the ultra-nationalists, in Western Ukraine, apologetics for the 
Waffen-SS Galizien is entering the mainstream. On April 28, 2011, the 
68" anniversary of the establishment of Waffen-SS Galizien, neo-fascist 
‘autonomous nationalists,’ together with the far-right Svoboda Party, which 
dominates the L’viv city government organized a march through the city. 
Led by Svoboda ideologue Turii Mykhal’chyshyn of the L’viv city council, 
the nearly 700 participants (2,000 according to the organizers), carrying ban- 
ners with neo-Nazi symbols marched down the streets of L’viv, shouting 
slogans like ‘Halychyna—division of heroes!, and ’One race, one nation, 
one Fatherland!’ Svoboda, which dominates the L’viv city council, deco- 
rated the city with billboards with the symbol of the unit, accompanied 
by the texts ‘the treasure of the nation’ and ‘they defended Ukraine.’ 
(Figures 1 and 2). 

In October 2011, L’viv saw the appearance of a taxi company, named 
after Waffen-SS Galizien. The uniformed cab driver greets his customers 
with the OUN salute ‘Slava Ukrainy! Heroiam Slava! SS Galizien greets you! 
Please have a seat,’ and plays nationalist music in the cab during the ride. 
The entrepreneur explains that ‘To most people in L’viv, SS Galizien are 


‘7 The endowments were instituted in the honor of former Waffen-SS Untersturmfiihrer Roman 


Kolisnyk (b. 1923), the editor of the journal of the Ukrainian Waffen-SS veterans Visti Kombantanta; 
Levko Babij (1927-2010), the late Canadian president of the veterans association of the divi- 
sion and Waffen-SS volunteer Edward Brodacky (1926-2007). The CIUS described their benefactors 
in the following way: ‘Roman Kolisnyk belongs to a generation of Ukrainian emigrants who, 
faced with the horrors of war and communist terror, had no choice other than to fight back 
and then leave their homeland.’ Mykola Soroka, ‘Roman Kolisnyk’s New Fund and Bequest,’ 
CIUS Press Release, 9 May 2011 http://www.ualberta.ca/CIUS/announce/media/Media%202011/2011-05- 
09%20Roman%20Kolisnyk%20new%20fund%20(eng).pdf (accessed 20 July 2011). The Levko and Marika 
Babij Memorial Endowment Fund ‘supports programs and grants related to the study of twentieth-century 
Ukrainian history, especially Ukraine in World War II. ... In 1944 [Babij] joined the Galicia Division, 
later the 1" Ukrainian Division of the Ukrainian National Army. ... He was Canadian national pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood of Veterans of the 1* UD UNA from 1986 to his death in 2010.’ About 
Brodacky we learn that ‘In 1944 he joined the Ukrainian “Galicia” Division, the bulk of which sur- 
rendered to the British army at the end of World War IL.’ Bohdan Klid, Mykola Soroka and Myroslav 
Yurkevich (eds.) ‘Focus on CIUS Donors: Roman Kolisnyk new fund and bequest;’ ‘The Levko and Marika 
Babij Memorial Endowment Fund;’ ‘Edward Brodacky 1926-2007’, CIUS Newsletter 2011, Edmonton: The 
Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies, University of Alberta, 2011, pp. 26-28. The University of Alberta 
now administers four endowments in the honor of Waffen-SS volunteers. 

7 ‘U L’vovi proishov marsh molodi na chest’ dyvizii “Halychyna,”’ Zaxid.net, April 2011 http://zaxid. 
net/newsua/2011/4/28/210035/ (accessed 1 May 2011); ‘Marsh Velychi Dukhu 2011,’ Avtonomnyi opir, 
29 April 2011, http://opir.info/2011/04/29/marsh-velychi-duhu-natsionalnoi-virnosti-ta-lytsarskoji-chesti- 
marsh-dyviziji-halychyna/#more-7480 (accessed 31 December 2011). 
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FIGURE 1 “The pride of the nation. The Ukrainian division Halychyna. They defended 
Ukraine,” posters by the Svoboda Party put up across Lviv, April 2009. (Courtesy of Lucyna 
Kulinska) (color figure available online). 


heroes, who fought for Ukrainian independence—in the way they found 
acceptable.’* Similar views are being voiced from the highest echelons of 
the Greek Catholic Church. In December 2011, Cardinal Lubomyr Huzar, 
who headed of the Ukrainian Catholic Church from 2001 to 2011, denied 
that Waffen-SS Galizien had served Nazi Germany but rather, he alleged, 
had fought for Ukrainian independence. The unit, the Cardinal claimed, 
‘went through the war in German uniforms, but did not fight for Germany, 
but for their own rights ... these were people who utilized the situation 
to fight for their independence. ... I think, they behaved correctly. ... 
It was not the case, as some people today claim, that they served the 
Hitlerites.”” 


e ‘U L’vovi z”iavylos’ taksi SS “Halychyna.” Video,’ Ukrains’ka Pravda Zhyttia, 12 October 2011 http:// 
life. pravda.com.ua/society/2011/10/12/87447/ (19 October 2011). 

7 Oleksandr Solonets’, ‘Liubomyr Huzar: zhyva rozmova,’ Narod.ua, 21 December 2011, http:// 
narodua.com/ljudyna/ljubomyr-huzar-zhyva-rozmova.html (accessed 26 December 201). 
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FIGURE 2 “March of the Greatness of the Spirit” (Warsh Velychi Dukbu), celebrating the 68" 
anniversary of the establishment of Waffen-SS Galizien, Lviv, April 28, 2011. Mykhal’chyshyn, 
front, extreme left. (Courtesy of Lucyna Kulinska) (color figure available online). 


A POLARIZED HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Across Europe, Waffen-SS veterans presented their organization as a 
pan-European, anti-Communist force, defending Western civilization from 
Bolshevik hordes, essentially independent of the Allgemeine SS, on which 
they blamed the crimes of the Nazis.'° The German Waffen-SS veterans’ 
association, the Hilfsgemeinschaft auf Gegenseitigkeit der Angehorigen der 
ehemaligen Waffen-SS CHIAG), presented itself as ‘apolitical.’ Emphasizing 
camaraderie, honor, and the ‘holy’ duty to follow orders, the veterans pre- 
sented themselves as ‘the vanguard of European unification,’ and their 
comrades as having fallen ‘for Germany and Europe.’ They claimed 
to have fought for a united Europe, ‘which we, in our Divisions, envi- 
sioned during the defensive struggle against the onslaught from the East. 
In this struggle, our divisions fought exemplarily.’’? The German Waffen-SS 
veterans presented themselves as any other veterns’ association, but also 


ao See Felix M. Steiner, Die Armee der Gecichteten, Gottingen: Plesse Verlag, 1963, and Idem., Die 


Freiwilligen der Waffen-SS: Idee u. Opfergang, Preuss. Oldendorf: Schiitz, 1973. 

mT Karsten Wilke, ‘Geistige Regeneration der Schutzstaffel in der frithen Bundesrepublik?: Die 
‘Hilfsgemeinschaft auf Gegenseitigkeit der Angehorigen der ehemaligen Waffen-SS’ (HIAG),’ in Jan Erik 
Schulte (ed.), Die SS, Himmler und die Wevelsburg, Paderborn, Munich, Vienna, Zurich: Ferdinand 
Schéningh 2009, p. 445. 

12 ‘wie es uns bei seiner Verteidigung gegen den Ansturm aus dem Osten vorschwebte und wie es bei 
seiner Verteidigung gerade in unseren Divisionen vorbildlich vertreten war.’ Wilke, ‘Geistige Regeneration 
der Schutzstaffel,’ p. 445, citing Otto Kumm, ‘Schafft klare Sicht, in Der Ausweg, (Juli 195), p. 1. 
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as ‘second class citizens’ in the Federal Republic, a community of vic- 
tims, tied together by their common suffering during and after the war. 
They regarded themselves as martyrs of allied despotism and justice of 
the victors.'* The legendary Waffen-SS officer Felix Steiner called his orga- 
nization Die Armee der Gedchteten, the Army of the Scorned.‘ Referring 
to their community as Bruder schweigen, the silent brotherhood, German 
and Swedish Waffen-SS veterans generally kept their past secret, other 
than what they shared with fellow veterans and closed circles of neo-Nazi 
admirers.'° 

The narrative of the Ukrainian Waffen-SS volunteers follows the same 
pattern as that of their German comrades. Major 1. General-Stab-Offizier 
Wolf-Dietrich Heike claimed that ‘The [SS Division Galizien] took to the 
sword in good faith and for a just cause, that is the freedom and indepen- 
dence of their country. They wielded it cleanly and flawlessly.’!° Volodymyr 
Kubijovyc, head of the Ukrainian Central Committee in Krakow, insisted that 
the organizers of the unit had ‘exclusively Ukrainian interests’ in mind.'” 
Wasyl Veryha, a member of the unit, claimed that ‘all Ukrainians’ sympa- 
thized with the Germans in 1941. Young Ukrainians, Veryha maintained, 
supported the unit because it was Ukrainian. The SS designation, he insisted, 
was assigned ‘against the will of the Ukrainians,’ and was only a formal title 
that had nothing to do with Nazi ideology.'® Like other Waffen-SS veterans, 
the veterans of Waffen-SS Galizien insist that their version of history is true 
to the facts and not falsified.!° 

Nationalist émigrés have raised two generations in ritualistic celebration 
of the ‘Heroes of Brody.’ Children and adolescents, dressed in the brown 
shirts and black ties of the SUM, the OUN(b) youth section, or the blue 


ai Wilke, ‘Geistige Regeneration der Schutzstaffel,’ pp. 436, 437, 443. 

a Steiner, Die Armee der Gedichteten. The legends surrounding Steiner omitted the massacres that the 
Waffen-SS Wiking Division that he commanded perpetrated in Zolochiv in 1 July 1941. 

5 Bosse Sch6n and Thorolf Hillblad, Berlins sista timmar: En svensk SS-soldats berdttelse om slutstri- 
den, Stockholm: Pocketférlaget, 2010, 12; Bosse Schon, Hitlers svenska soldater, Avesta, Sweden: Pocky, 
2005, pp.9, 154-156, 285-288. 

18 Wolf-Dietrich Heike, Sie wollten die Freibeit: die Geschichte der Ukrainischen Division, 1943-1945, 
Dorheim: Podzun, 1973, p. 244. 

es Volodymyr Kubiiovych [Kubijovy¢], ‘Pochatky ukrains’koi Dyvizii “Halychyna”,’ in Vasyl’ Ivanyshyn 
(ed.), Brody: Zbirnyk statei i narysiv za redaktsieiu Oleba Lysiaka, dopovnene, Drohobych-L'viv: 
‘Vidrodzhennia,’ 2003, p. 12. 

ve David Marples, ‘Beyond the Pale?: Conceptions and Reflections in Contemporary Ukraine about 
the Division Galizien, Journal of Ukrainian Studies 33-34 (2008-2009), p. 341, and idem, Heroes and 
Villains: Creating National History in Contemporary Ukraine, Budapest: Central European University 
Press, 2007, p. 186, citing Vasyl Veryha, ‘Im prysvichuvala velyka ideia ... Dyviziia ‘Halychyna,’ iak 
the bulo,’ Literarurna Ukraina, 25 June 1992. 

r Mykhailo Slaboshpyts’kyi and Valerii Stetsenko (eds.) ‘Slovo vid uporiadnykiv,’ in idem., Ukrains’ka 
dyviztia ‘Halychyna’: Istoryko-publitsystychnyi zbirnyk (Kyiv-Toronto: TOV ‘Nehotsiant-Plius’ and Bratsvo 
kolyshnykh voiakiv 1-oi UD UNA, UVKR, redaktsiia hazety ‘Visti z Ukrainy,’ 1994, p. 7. 
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uniforms of the Plast, were made to march in formation, decorate graves 
of the fallen heroes, perform militaristic and folkloristic hymns, and recite 
pledges of allegiance in front of nationalist memorials.*” Many came to inter- 
nalize the Waffen-SS veterans’ narrative. In the leading Canadian OUN(b) 
organ Homin Ukrainy Lubomyr Luciuk and Myroslav Yurkevych wrote in 
1983 how 


Membership in the Division has never been regarded by its veterans as 
a cause for shame. Veterans living in Canada, the United States; and 
Western Europe belong to a public organization, the Brotherhood of 
Veterans of the 1° Ukrainian Division of the Ukrainian National Army ... 
[A] wealth of documentary evidence ... shows that the Division cannot 
be linked with crimes against humanity.”! 


Admirers of the unit categorically deny the unit’s dedication to fascist 
ideology and the National Socialist cause, presenting it instead as having 
fought for ‘freedom,’ even Ukrainian independence. Typically, they object 
to the term ‘SS’ and decry the ‘lack of objectivity’ on the subject in con- 
temporary Ukraine, complaining that allegations of collaboration are false.” 
Some apologists claim that the Waffen-SS men ‘had no choice’ but to join 
the Waffen-SS because ‘the UPA could not take everyone.’> Others deny 
the volunteers’ oath to Hitler. Kost Bondarenko claims the volunteers took 
an oath of allegiance to Ukraine, which, supposedly ‘later saved the divi- 
sion’s soldiers and officers from retribution: they were found not guilty of 
war crimes after the conflict.’*4 Volodymyr V”iatrovych, who Yushchenko 
appointed head of the former KGB archives and tasked with the instru- 
mentalization of Ukrainian history has dismissed charges that the Waffen-SS 
Galizien were Nazi collaborators as ‘Soviet propaganda.” 


20 Rudling, ‘Multiculturalism, Memory, and Ritualization’; Rossolifiski-Liebe, ‘Celebrating Fascism and 


war Criminality in Edmonton: The Political Myth and Cult of Stephen Bandera in Multicultural Canada,’ 
Kakanien Revisited, 29 December (2010). 

a1 Lubomyr Luciuk and Myroslav Yurkevych, ‘Ukrainian Division “Galicia” defended,’ Ukrainian Echo 
July 4, 1983, vol. VII, No. 4(05): 3. See also Lubomyr Luciuk, ‘Ukraine’s Wartime Unit Never Linked to 
War Crimes (Ukrainian Division Galicia), Ukrainian Review35(2) (Summer 1987) pp. 29-31. 

2 Oleksandr Melnyk, Review of Michael James Melnyk, To Battle: The Formation and History of the 
14” Galician Waffen-SS Division. Solihull, UK: Helion & Co., 2002; Journal of Ukrainian Studies30(2) 
(Winter 2005) pp. 108; Marples, ‘Beyond the Pale?,’ p. 346, citing Ivan Haivanovych, “Ne nazyvaite “SS”!, 
Ukraina moloda, 30 January 2001. 

9 Marples, ‘Beyond the Pale?,’ p. 343, citing Iaroslav lakymovych, ‘Z zhertvom stihom ikh zvytiah,’ 
Za vilnu Ukrainu, 21 August 1993. 

ee Marples, ‘Beyond the Pale?,’ p. 348, citing Kost Bondarenko, ‘Istoriia, iakoi ne znaiemo: Chy ne 
khochemo znaty?,’ Dzerkalo tyzhnia, 29 March — 5 April 2002. 

3 ‘If you look at the Second World War with Soviet eyes it is clear that the Galician Division sin- 
glehandedly appears as collaborators and traitors ... But such views are outdated and ... over the 
past 20 years historians have done enough to deconstruct such stereotypes as Soviet propaganda.’ 
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In the literature, one can distinguish between the more simple nation- 
alist propaganda and more ambitious post-Soviet attempts at scholarship on 
the history of Waffen-SS Galizien. Nevertheless, the line between scholar- 
ship and far-right activism is often blurred. For instance, the most detailed 
Ukrainian study of the unit, Andrii Bolianovs’kyi’s Dyviziia ‘Halychyna’: 
Istoriia uncritically relies partly on secondary sources by American Holocaust 
deniers.”° The most extensive English-language account of the unit, Michael 
James Melnyk’s To Battle, is written by an insider of the veteran commu- 
nity, and provides helpful references to a wealth of primary sources. While 
Melnyk does not suppress or deny the difficult issues, the narrative is nation- 
alistic, and the book is proudly dedicated to the memory of the author’s 
father, a Waffen-SS veteran.” 

Many of the post-Soviet apologetics have been articulated as polemics 
against Soviet propagandistic representations.** Another body of litera- 
ture consists of rather shrill, accounts by Polish expellees from the Kresy 
Wschodnie, the former Polish borderlands transferred to the USSR in 1945.7? 
Similarly, the accounts by Nazi-hunters like Sol Littman, the former Canadian 
director of the Simon Wiesenthal Center and B’nai Brith’s League for Human 
Rights, are also partly written in form of polemics.*° The most extensive 
assessment of Waffen-SS Galizien was prepared for the Commission of 
Inquiry on Nazi War Criminals in Canada (the Deschénes Commission) in 
1986. However, it is now a quarter century old and written before Soviet 
archives were made available. Moreover, only parts of this study are public 


‘Istoryk Volodymyr V"’iatrovych pro ukrains’ku dyviziiu SS Halychyna,’ BBC Ukrainian multime- 
dia, 13 June 2011. http://www.bbc.co.uk/ukrainian/multimedia/2011/06/110613_vyatrovych_galychyna_ 
video.shtml (accessed 21 June 2011). 

2h Andrii Bolianovs’kyi, Dyviziia ‘Halychyna’: Istoriia (L’viv: A. Bolianovs’kyi, 2000, p. 230, citing 
Richard Landwehr, Fighting for Freedom: The Ukrainian Volunteer Division of the Waffen-SS, Silver Spring, 
MD: Bibliophile Legion Books, Inc., 1985. The same problem appears in Andrii Bolianovs’kyi Ukrain’ski 
viis‘kovi formuvannia v zbroinykh sylakh Nimechchyny (1939-1945), Lviv: L’vivs’kyi natsional’nyi uni- 
versitet im. Ivana Franka and Kanads’kyi Insititut Ukrains’kykh Studii Al’berts’koho universitetu, 2003, 
pp. 10, 14, 152. Bolianovs’kyi relies on The Journal for Historical Review and Richard Landwehr, who is 
closely associated with American Holocaust deniers. On the Institute for Historical Review, see Deborah 
Lipstadt, Denying the Holocaust: The Growing Assault on Truth and Memory. With a New Preface by the 
Author, New York: Plume, 1994, pp. 137-156. 

of See the review by Oleksandr Melnyk, p. 110. 

In the 1980s, Soviet Ukrainian publishers presented a number of highly tendentious pamphlets on 
the Waffen-SS Galizien. As the archives were closed, and their claims were unverifiable, scholars tended 
to dismiss them as unreliable. For an example of Soviet Ukrainian literature on the unit, meant for foreign 
consumption see Oleksiy Kartunov, Enemies of Peace and Democracy, Uzhhorod: Karpaty, 1985; Valerii 
Styrkul, The SS Werewolves, L’viv: Kamenyar Publishers, 1982; idem., We Accuse: Documentary Sketch, 
Kyiv: Dnipro Publishers, 1984. 

See, for instance, Edward Prus, SS-Galizien: patrioci czy zbrodniarze?, Wroclaw: Wydaw. ‘Nortom,’ 
2001. 


30 


28 


Sol Littman, Pure Soldiers or Sinister Legion: The Ukrainian 14 Waffen-SS Division, Montreal, 
New York, London: Black Rose Books, 2003. For a recent, critical journalistic account of the Division, 
see Christopher Hale, Hitler’s Foreign Executioners: Europe’s Dirty Secret, Stroud, UK: The History Press, 
2011, pp. 293-318. 
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and available to researchers. For instance, the important report by Alti Rodal, 
the Deschénes’ Commission’s Director of Historical Research, titled ‘Nazi War 
Criminals in Canada: The Historical and Policy Setting from the 1940s to 
the Present,’ meant to accompany the Commission’s main report, was not 
released at the time. 

There is, however, a small but increasing body of scholarly studies. 
Among the recent academic studies in the English language can be men- 
tioned the works of Frank Golczewski, Olesya Khromeychuk, and David 
Marples.*! The body of serious scholarly literature on the topic is thus limited, 
polarized, and the research still at an early stage. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In February 1942 Andrii Mel’nyk, leader of the more conservative wing of 
the OUN, wrote that ‘In the German military we see those who under the 
banner of Adolf Hitler threw the Bolsheviks out of Ukraine.*? In 1943, 
his OUN(m) strongly supported the establishment of a Ukrainian SS unit. 
Support also came from the Ukrainian People’s Republic government-in- 
exile. The Ukrainian Central Committee and the Greek Catholic Church ran 
an extensive recruitment campaign. In 1943-44 the OUN(b) and its armed 
wing, the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) carried out a brutal campaign 
of mass murder of the Polish, Jewish, and other minorities in Volhynia 
and Galicia which claimed up to 100,000 lives and horrified contempo- 
rary observers.*> Metropolitan Andrei Sheptyts’kyi was greatly concerned by 
the political violence of the OUN(b), which he referred to as ‘unserious 


3 Frank Golczewski, ‘Shades of Grey: Reflections on Jewish-Ukrainian and German-Ukrainian 


Relations in Galicia,’ in Ray Brandon and Wendy Lower (eds.), The Shoah in Ukraine: History, Testimony, 
Memorialization, Bloomington, Indianapolis: Indiana University Press in association with the United States 
Holocaust Memorial Museum, 2008, pp. 114-155; Marples, ‘Beyond the Pale?’; idem, Heroes and Villains, 
pp. 183-193; Olesya Khromeychuk, ‘Memory and Narrative of the Ukrainian Waffen SS: “War Criminals” 
or “Freedom Fighters,”’ paper presented at the Association for the study of Nationalities Convention, 
Columbia University, April 16, 2011. Ray Brandon is currently writing a Ph.D. dissertation on Dmytro 
Paliiv, a fascist activist and ranking officer in the unit. 

ie Andrii Mel’nyk, ‘Ukraintsi!’ OUN(m) leaflet, dated January 1942, TsSDAVOV Ukrainy, f. 46200, op. 3, 
spr. 378, 1. 50. The OUNGn) was passionately anti-Semitic, particularly in 1941-42, which a reading of the 
OUN(m) organ Ukrains’ke slovo makes very clear. For some representative articles from the fall of 1941, 
see V. Veryha et al. (eds.), Dokumenty i materialy z istorii Organizatsti Ukrains’kykh Nationalistiv, tom 
10, ch. 2, Hazeta ‘Ukrains’ke slovo’ 1941 roku, Kyiv: Vydavnytsvo imeni Oleny Telihy, 2004, pp. 53-209. 
33 Grzegorz Motyka, Ukrainska partyzantka 1942-1960: Dzialnosc Organizacji Ukrainskich 
Nacjonalistéw i Ukrainskiej Powstanczej Armii, Warsaw: RYTM, 2006, p. 411. The total numbers of docu- 
mented Polish OUN-UPA victims reach 91,200, 43,987 of whom are known by name. Ewa Siemaszko, Stan 
badan nad ludobdjstwem dokonanym na ludnosci polskiej przez Organizacje Nacjonalistow Ukrainskich 
i Ukrainska Powstancza Armie, in Bogustaw Paz (ed.), Prawda Historyczna a Prawda Polityczna 
w badaniach naukowych: Przyklad ludobdjstwa na Kresach potudniowo-wschodniej Polski w latach 
1939-1946. Acta Universitatis Wratislaviensis 3300, Wroclaw: Wydawnictwo uniwersytetu Wroctawskiego, 
2011, p. 333. 
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people’ and ‘snot-nosed kids’ (smarkachi).** Keeping young Galicians out 
of the UPA appears to have been one of the reasons why Sheptyts’kyi 
endorsed the Waffen-SS Galizien.* During the first month of recruitment 
over 80,000 Ukrainians volunteered for duty: 30,000 were rejected on the 
grounds of questionable political reliability, and 20,000 for failing to meet 
the physical requirements. Ultimately, 13,000-14,000 were accepted.*° Many 
volunteers were recruited from collaborationist formations.*” 

The Waffen-SS, the armed wing of the SS, was an elite formation. 
It eventually expanded to 38 Divisions under the command of Heinrich 
Himmler. By the end of the war, non-Germans constituted 60 percent of 
its men. The initially strict ‘racial’ criteria for membership were relaxed as 
Germany’s military fortunes waned. A thwarted attempt to recruit Ukrainians 
into a Waffen-SS unit in October-November 1941 had put heavy emphasis 
on the ‘racial’ quality of the recruits. In April 1943, no ‘racial’ commission was 
established, but the Governor of the Distrikt Galizien, SS-Obergruppenftibrer 
Otto Wachter decided that Waffen-SS Galizien would accept volunteers from 
four of the five racial categories recognized by Nazi Germany.*® 

The organizers of the Waffen-SS Galizien emphasized the importance of 
the unit for Hitler’s New Europe and a Nazi victory: ‘All call-ups to Ukrainians 
for the Division have been geared towards their planned deployment, not for 
Ukraine or Ukrainian culture, but rather as the contribution of the Ukrainian 
ethnic group in the battle to defend against Bolshevism and for a new 


34 John-Paul Himka, ‘Metropolitan Andrei Sheptytsky and the Holocaust,’ 6., Forthcoming, Polin 26, 


citing Mieczystaw Adamczyk, Janusz Gmitruk, and Adam Koseski, eds., Ziemie Wschodnie. Raporty Biura 
Wschodniego Delegatury Rzadu na Kraj 1943-1944., Warsaw, Pulttusk: Muzeum Historii Polskiego Ruchu 
Ludowego, Wyzsza Szkota Humanistyczna im. Aleksandra Gieysztora, 2005, p. 45. 

Be ‘(Sheptyts’kyi] was particularly concerned about how Ukrainians were being drawn into the destruc- 
tion process. He came to the conclusion in the summer of 1942 that the Nazis were even worse than then 
Bolsheviks. He was still able to cooperate with them when it was a matter of the lesser evil (a Waffen-SS 
division as opposed to unrestrained bands of nationalist youth). He was deeply appalled by murder and 
feared mightily for the salvation of the flock under his care.’ Himka, ‘Metropolitan Andrei Sheptytsky and 
the Holocaust,’ p. 24. 

20 Howard Margolian, Unauthorized Entry: The Truth about Nazi War Criminals in Canada, 
1946-1956, Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2000, p. 132; Golezewski, ‘Shades of Grey,’ 136. The 
OUN()) was initially negatively disposed to the unit, but that soon changed. Until October 30 1943, there 
had been 70 desertions from the unit. At that point, Roman Shukhevych issued orders that OUN mem- 
bers who had volunteered for the Division could only leave as a result of a direct order of the OUN(b) 
commander. Michael James Melnyk, To Battle: The Formation and History of the 14° Galician Waffen-SS 
Division, Solihull, UK: Helion & Company, 2002, pp. 19 and 347, citing Minutes of the Military Board, 
30 October 1943, ABFC and Lev Shankovskyj, ‘UPA and the Division “:Halychyna,”’ America, Philadelphia, 
(12-16 July 1954). 

al Schutzmannschaften, the local collaborating police under Nazi occupation, was instrumental in 
the mass murder of Ukrainian Jewry. On Waffen-SS Galizien officers with a background in Nachtigall, 
Roland, the Ukrainian Sich Riflemen, the Ukrainian Galician Army and the Army of the Ukrainian People’s 
Republic, see Bolianovs’kyi, Dyviztia ‘Halychyna’. pp. 61, 75, 77-81, 89-93. 

=e Bolianovs’kyi, Dyviziia ‘Halychyna,’ pp. 28, 50-57. On the SS ‘racial experts’ assessment on the 
racial characteristics of the Galician Ukrainians, see. ‘14. Galizische SS-Freiw. Div. An alle deutschen 
Fuhrer der Division! Instructions issued from the Division Staff Quarter, 1 February 1944, TsDAVOV 
Ukrainy, f. 4620, op. 3, spr. 378, Il. 12-17. 
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Europe.’” The volunteers were taught that they were part of a chosen elite, 
which was fighting a primitive, racialized enemy, a ‘deadly danger, which 
threatens us from the Asiatic steppes’ and that they were defending the ‘tra- 
ditions of Galician Ukrainianhood in the struggle for the common culture of 
all people of the honorable and beautiful part of the world, which we call 
Europe. To get accepted into the Waffen-SS Galizien is a great honor.” 
The idea to establish a Galizian SS division originated with Wachter, 
who proposed this to Himmler on 1 March 1943.*! In organizing Waffen-SS 
Galizien, Wachter worked closely with Volodymyr Kubijovyé, an enthusiastic 
proponent of ethnic cleansing. In April 1941 he requested that Hans Frank 
set up an ethnically pure Ukrainian enclave in the General government, 
free from Jews and Poles.*? Kubijovyé benefited from Aryanization of Jewish 
property and published anti-Semitic materials in the collaborationist press. 
He asked Governor General Hans Frank to have Aryanized money go to 
Ukrainians, as it had ended up in Jewish hands, he argued, ‘only through 
ruthless breach of law on the part of the Jews and their exploitation of 
members of the Ukrainian people.“* On 2 May 1943 Kubijovyé declared 
himself ready to take up arms for the Waffen-SS.” On 28 April 1943, the day 
of the proclamation of the formation, he stated: 


Today, for Ukrainians in Galicia, is a very historic day, because today’s 
Act of State one of the most coveted wishes of the Ukrainian people is 
realized—to fight against Bolshevism with weapons in our hands. ... 
This wish was the result of the deeper conviction, that it is our duty not 
to stay neutral in the great fight for building the new European order, and 


49 Letter to Himmler, 5 August 1943, ‘Betr. SS Schiitzendivision Galizien, BA-KO NS 19\1785’, a letter 
incorrectly attributed to Wachter, but likely written by one of his close associates, cited in M. J. Melnyk, 
To Battle, p. 53. 

ao ‘Vkazivki dlia okhotnykiv SS Strilets’koi Dyvizii Halychyna,’ and ‘Merkblatt fiir Freiwillige der 
SS-Schutzen-Division Galizien,’ TsDAVOV Ukrainy, f. 4620, op. 3, spr. 378, 1. 31, 32. 

Basil Dmytryshyn, ‘The Nazis and the SS Volunteer Division ‘“Galicia,’American Slavic and East 
European Review 15(1) (1 February 1956) pp. 3-6. Wachter had been in charge of the ghettoization and 
expulsion of the Jews of Krakow. In the fall of 1941 he was a leading proponent of ‘total Jewish exter- 
mination’ by gassing. Robin O’Neil, Belzec: Prototype for the Final Solution. Hitler’s Answer to the Jewish 
Question, chapter 5. E-book, http://www.jewishgen.org/Yizkor/belzec1/bel050.html (accessed 30 July 
2011). 
i Jan T. Gross, Polish Society under German Occupation: The General gouvernement, 1939-1944, 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1979, pp. 186, 190. 

- John-Paul Himka, ‘Ethnicity and the Reporting of Mass Murder: Krakivs’ki visti. The NKVD Murders 
of 1941, and the Vinnytsia Exhumation,’ paper presented at the University of Alberta Holocaust workshop, 
14 Jan. 2005, 19, citing Volodymyr Kubijovyé, ‘Pered maiestatom neprovynnoi krovy,’ Krakivs’ki visti, 
8 Jul. 1941. 

oe Grzegorz Rossolinski-Liebe, ‘Celebrating Fascism and War Criminality in Edmonton: The Political 
Myth and Cult of Stepan Bandera in Multicultural Canada,’ Kakanien Revisited, 29 December (2010), p. 7. 
2 ‘I, Dr. Kubijovyé, Volodymyr,. ... Declare, that I am ready, as a military volunteer, the join the 
ranks of the Waffen-SS Division Galizien and to take part in its military activities. | know, that on the 
basis of this declaration I oblige myself to perform every minute quickly the orders of to the Waffen SS 
Galizien.’ TsSDAVOV Ukrainy, f. 4620, op. 3, spr. 378, 1. 18 (in German) and 1. 19 (in Ukrainian). 
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what we can do for the victory of the new Europe. On these principles 
we have based our active role in cooperating with the German gov- 
ernment. We did everything that was possible. I have mentioned the 
voluntary departure of hundreds of thousands of workers to Germany. 
Their conscious contribution of quotas, the collection of winter clothing 
for the German armed forces, their large donations of money for mil- 
itary purposes show their readiness ... We realize the great meaning 
of this greatest decision for our people. Therefore, we want to ensure 
that it will be the best. The formation of the Galician-Ukrainian divi- 
sion within the framework of the SS, is for us not only a distinction, 
but our responsibility that we will continue to [support] and maintain 
this active decision, in cooperation with the German state organizations, 
until the victorious end of the war. I ask you, governor, to accept our 
assurances that we will fulfill our responsibilities. This historic day was 
made possible by the conditions to create a worthy opportunity for the 
Ukrainians of Galicia, to fight arm in arm with the heroic German soldiers 
of the Army and the Waffen-SS against Bolshevism, your and our deadly 
enemy. We thank you from our heart. Of course we ought to thank the 
Great Fiibrer of the united Europe for recognizing our participation in 
the war, that he approved your initiative and agreed to the creation of 
the Galicia division.*° 


The establishment of the Waffen-SS Galizien on 18 July 1943 saw much 
jubilation. Kost’ Pankivs’ky joined Governor Wachter and Alfred Bisanz, liai- 
son for Ukrainian questions in the General government, in addressing the 
local SS leadership, the Ukrainian SS volunteers and enthusiastic young 
men in the blue uniforms of the nationalist scouting organization Plast, 
which provided many of the volunteers to become officers in the division.” 


(Figure 3) 


The ‘Jewish question’ played a central role in the Weltanschauung of 
the Waffen-SS. In a speech to the officers of the Waffen-SS Galizien on 16 
May 1944 Reichsftibrer-SS Heinrich Himmler bragged to the officers of the 
Waffen-SS Galizien about how the ‘loss’ of the Jews had changed Galicia to 


the better: 


46 


[T]he designation Galician has been chosen according to the name of 
your beautiful homeland, of which you can be truly proud. Your home- 
land has become even more beautiful—and I can safely say this—since 


M. J. Melnyk. Yo Battle, 27, citing Krakivs’ki Visti, 1 May 1943, No. 89; Vol’f-Ditrikh Haike, 
Ukrains’ka Dyviziia ‘Halychyna’: Istoriia formuvannia i boiovykh dii u 1943-45 rokakh, z predmovoiu 
Volodymyra Kubijovycha, Zapysky naukovoho tovarystva im. Shevchenka, tom. 188, Toronto, Paris, 


Munich: Bratsva kol. Voiakiv 1-oi Ukrains’koi Dyvizii UNA, 1970, pp. 225-227. 


47 


Kubijovy¢é was scheduled to address the Waffen-SS volunteers, but was replaced by Pankivs’kyi. 
M. J. Melnyk, To Battle, pp. 44, 50, 346; ‘Vid’izd na vyshkil, L’vivski visti: Shchodennyk dlia dystryktu 


Halychyny, 169 (539)(29 July 1943) p. 1. 
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FIGURE 3 Parade before the university building in Lviv, July 18, 1943. In the center, under 
the coat of arms, Governor Otto Wachter. To his right, in dark suit and glasses, Volodymyr 
Kubijovyé. First row, Alfred Bisanz, in dark suit and raised right arm, and the members of the 
military board. 


it lost, through our intervention, those inhabitants who often sullied the 
name of Galicia, namely the Jews.* 


Regarding the Polish minority, Himmler joked that he would be quite 
popular, was he to give the Division free hands to exterminate them. Seen 
in light of the Huta Pieniacka massacre, more of which below, it indicates 
that punishing crimes committed against this group would not subsequently 
have very high priority. 


The third thing I demand of you is obedience. There is something I want 
to tell you. Obedience starts the moment you receive an order to do 
something you find unpleasant. I know if I ordered the Division to exter- 
minate the Poles in this area or that area, I would be a very popular man. 
But if I tell you or give you the order that the Division is to follow this or 
that route to the front in full battle order, and fight against the Russians, 
than that is what will be done. For the Fribrer will manage to handle 


# Heinrich Himmler, ‘Rede des Reichsfiihrers-SS am 16.5.44 vor dem Fihrerkorps der 14.Galizischen 
SS-Freiw. Division, and ‘Promova Raikhsfirera Hainrikha Himmlera do starshyn Dyvizii,’ 14. SS-Dobr. 
Dyv. ‘Halychyna,’ Informatsyvna sluzhba, VI, Postii, dnia 17.5.44, TsSDAVOV Ukrainy, f. 4620, op. 3, spr. 
378, ll. 1-9, copy. The original is located in the BA-KO, R 52 III/3c. A sound recording of the first part 
of Himmler’s speech, ‘Promova H. Himmlera do dobrovol’tsiv SS Halychyna’ is available on YouTube, 


http://www. youtube.com/watch?v=gTuFEGbQua8 (accessed 25 January 2011). 
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the Poles, they who have ill-treated you the same way as they have ill- 
treated our fellow Germans in Poland. You do nothing before the order 
is given.” 


As an integral part of their training, the Ukrainian volunteers received 
two hours of education in National Socialist Weltanschauung every week.” 
The units were trained in facilities linked to concentration camps.”! 
In his memoirs, Vasyl’ Weryha reminiscences about his training as an 
NCO ‘at the administrative-management Vervaltungsschule in Dachau, near 
Munich. 140 of us went there, among them former officers of various ranks in 
the Austrian and Ukrainian armies, in order to go through a re-education for 
officers.” Veryha recalls how the inmates of the Dachau concentration camp 
were forced to remove their hats for the Ukrainian SS recruits.* Like the 
Verwaltungsschule in Dachau, both the Heidelager and Hradischko training 
grounds were constructed as adjacent to forced labor camps. The Waffen- 
SS Galizien occasionally interfered in the running of the Heidelager camp. 
It would not have been unusual for Waffen-SS recruits to have helped with 
guarding or being trained in prisoner escort in the camps.™ 

At the end of August 1943 the Ukrainian Waffen-SS recruits received tat- 
toos indicating their blood groups under their left arm.” On August 29, 
after the completion of the military and ideological training, the recruits 
were sworn in at the Heidelager, in the presence of SS-Obergruppenfiibrer 
Wachter and representatives of the Ukrainian Central Committee. The 


a Ibid. According to the Waffen-SS veterans Julian Temnyk and Bohdan Pidhayny’s own account, 


published in the 1960s and 1980s, Waffen-Obersturmfiibrer Julian Temnyk expressed dissatisfaction with 
Himmler’s remarks. According to an affidavit, dated 1 August 1989, Temnyk had said that ‘Let it be 
permissible in your presence, Herr Reichsftibrer, for me to state that we Ukrainians are not preparing to 
slaughter the Poles, and that is not why we voluntarily enlisted into the Division Galicia.’ M. J. Melnyk, 
To Battle, 111, fn. 129, 130. There is no contemporary record of a rebuttal from Temnyk. Given the 
strictly hierarchical organization of the SS, it is highly unlikely that Himmler would have been corrected, 
in public, by a Ukrainian of much lower rank. 

a M. J. Melnyk, To Battle, 57, citing Nachrichtendienst fiir die Leiter der Abteiling VI, IL Schulung 
oder Erziehung, p. 5, United States Holocaust Memorial Museum Archive (USHMMA), RG 48.004m, Reel 
5, SS-Ausbildungsbatallion z.b.V., Karton 3, File II, 1943, II. 

al M. J. Melnyk, To Battle, p. 95. 

2 Vasyl’ Veryha, Pid krylamy vyzvol’nykh dum: Spomyny pidkhorunzhoho dyvizii ‘Halychyna’, Kyiv: 
Vydavnytstvo imeni Oleny Telihy, 2007, p. 26. On the training of officers in Dachau, see Bolianovs’kyi, 
Dyviziia ‘Halychyna’, pp. 134, 145. 

22 Veryha, Pid krylami, 27. There was a network of camps at Dachau, known as the Kaufering 
concentration camps. Hannah Arendt writes that Eichmann in 1933 attended an SS camp in Dachau 
‘which had nothing to do with the concentration camp there.’ Hannah Arendt, Eichmann in Jerusalem: 
A Report on the Banality of Evil. Revised and Enlarged Edition, New York: Penguin Books, 1994, p. 34. 
While Veryha’s 2007 reminiscences do not specify the details of which of the subsidiary camps the training 
took place, they demonstrate that, at the very least, he was aware of the concentration camp system and 
the nature of the National Socialist system. 

aa Margolian, Unauthorized entry, pp. 134, 297. 

The tattoo was unique to the Waffen-SS and the Fallschirmjaiger (Parachutists) to assist with blood 
transfusion in case they were wounded in combat. J. Melnyk, To Battle, p. 57. 
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ceremony started with a field service, led by the unit’s military chaplain, 
Dr. Vasyl’ Laba,® accompanied by a choir. Thereafter the SS recruits took a 
solemn oath: 


‘I swear before God this holy oath, that in the battle against Bolshevism, 
I will give absolute obedience to the commander in chief of the German 
Armed Forces Adolf Hitler, and as a brave soldier I will always be 
prepared to lay down my life for this oath.” 


The oath to Hitler was obligatory until the last month of the Division’s 
existence. There is no overt indication that the unit in any way was 
dedicated to Ukrainian statehood, let alone independence. The volunteers 
committed themselves to a German victory, the New European Order, and 
to Adolf Hitler personally. 


ATROCITIES 


The division was led by German officers who had been directly involved 
in the perpetration of the Holocaust and atrocities against Belarusian and 
Ukrainian civilians. The commander from 20 October 1943 until the end 
of the war was SS-Oberftibrer Fritz Freitag. A fanatical National Socialist, 
Freitag had made his career through the police establishment. At the initial 
phases of the German invasion of the Soviet Union, Freitag had served within 
the command staff of Reichsfiihrer-SS to which he reported directly. He had 
commanded the 1st SS Motorized Infantry brigade, which operated separately 
or alongside the Einsatzgruppen, a unit involved in ruthless subjugation of 


78 Vasyl’ Laba (1887-1976) served in the Waffen-SS Division Galizien 1943-45, with the rank of 
Sturmbannfiihrer, or major. He served as vicar at the Edmonton eparchy from 1950 and became hon- 
orary member of the Ukrainian War Veterans Association in Edmonton. O. S. Rubl’ov, ‘LABA Vasyl’ 
Istoriia Ukrainy, Instytut Istorii Ukrainy, http://www. history.org.ua/?I=EHU&verbvar=Laba_V&abcvar= 
15&bbevar=1 (accessed 20 June 2011); Mykhailo Bairak, Ukrains’ka Strilets'ka Hromada v Edmontoni, 
Edmonton: Ukrainian War Veterans’ Association- Edmonton Branch, 1978, p. 10. 

ad M. J. Melnyk, To Battle, 68, 57, citing Kdo. Amt d. Waffen-SS: Org.Tgb. Nr. 982/43 g Kdos. V. 
30.7.1943 Aufstellung der SS-Freiw. Division ‘Galizien.’ 

28 Alti Rodal, unpublished study, ‘Nazi War Criminals in Canada: The Historical and Policy Setting 
from the 1940s to the Present,’ prepared for the Commission of Inquiry on Nazi War Criminals in Canada 
(the Deschénes Commission) in 1986: Chapter XII, Part 3, p. 8. Accessible at Library and Archives Canada, 
RG33, 1986, ‘Rodal Report.’ In February 1945, the SS planned to change the wording of the oath, ‘without 
changing its ideals’ to the following wording: 


‘I swear before God this holy oath, that in battle against Bolshevism, for the liberation of 
my Ukrainian people, my Ukrainian homeland [Heimat], the commander in chief of the 
German Armed Forces and all fighters of the young European peoples against Bolshevism, 
Adolf Hitler, unconditional obedience and as a brave soldier I will always be prepared to 
lay down my life for this oath.’ The wording of the oath was never changed. ‘Betr. General 
Shandruk,’ Der Chef des SS-Hauptamtes to Reichsfiihrer-SS Heinrich Himmler, 6 February 
1945, Bundesarchiv Lichterfelde, NS 19/544 pp. 87, 89. Thanks to Ray Brandon for this 
reference. 
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the local populations and mass murder of Jews. In a typical entry dated 
24 August 1941, Freitag diligently reported ‘114 prisoners taken, 283 Jews 
shot, and a haul of captured booty amounting to only 2 guns, 3 heavy 
and 6 light machine-guns.’” Among the commanding officers of Waffen-SS 
Galizien was also the Ukrainian-born Volksdeutsche SS-Hauptsturmftibrer 
Heinrich Wiens, who had served with Einsatzgruppen D, which carried out 
the annihilation of Jews, communists, and partisans in occupied eastern 
Ukraine. Wiens personally took part in mass executions.°° Another offi- 
cer of the Waffen-SS Galizien was SS-Obersturmbannftibrer Franz Magall, 
who had been involved in atrocities in Belarus at the beginning of the 
war.°! The Waffen-SS Galizien worked alongside one of the most brutal 
counter-insurgency units of Nazi Germany, the dreaded SS-Sonderbattalion 
Dirlewanger, a unit which included rapists, murderers, and the criminally 
insane, which carried out brutal anti-partisan activities in Belarus and Poland, 
and the no less brutal suppression of the Warsaw uprising in 1944.°% Waffen- 
SS Galizien and Dirlewanger transferred officers between their units: Magall 
had served in the SS-Sonderbattalion Dirlewanger before he was appointed 
the chief supply officer of Waffen-SS Galizien on 2 March, 1944. 
Waffen-SS Galizien had ten officers and NCOs from Nachtigall, and 
four from Roland.“ Three held positions of command at the battalion 


a M. J. Melnyk, To Battle, p. 64, citing ‘Brigadegefechtsstand, den 29.8.1941, Tatigkeitsbericht fir 
die Zeit vom 24.8.1941/12.00 Uhr-29.8.1941/12.00 Uhr,’ in Unsere Ebre Heisst Treue, Kriegstagebuch des 
Kommandostabes Reichsfiihrer-SS-Kav.-Brigade und von Sonderkommandos der SS, Vienna, Frankfurt, 
Ziirich: Europa, 1965, pp. 122-123. 

© Wiens served in Sonderkommando 10a as a translator from June 1941. A few weeks after the 
German invasion of the Soviet Union he was appointed Tei/kommandoftibrer, leading a group of ten 
men in mass executions. In the spring of 1942 Wiens was transferred to Einsatzkommando 12 in the 
Stalino (today Donetsk) area, where he personally carried out mass executions. M. J. Melnyk, To Battle, 
pp. 106-107, fn. 353. 

ot M. J. Melnyk, To Battle, p. 66, citing Unsere Ebre Heisst Treue, (Bericht titber den Verlauf der 
Pripjet-Aktion’, 12 August 1941, pp. 227-230; Ruth-Bettina Birn, ‘Zweierlei Wirklichkeit: Fallspiele zur 
Partisanbekampfung im Osten, in Bernd Wegner (ed.), Zwei Wege nach Moskau: vom Hitler-Stalin-Pakt 
bis zum “Unternehmen Barbarossa,”’, Munich: Piper, 1991, p. 275. M. J. Melnyk writes that ‘One punitive 
sweep conducted in these swamps between 27 July and 11 August 1941, ultimately accounted for the 
death of 6,526 “bandits” and “plunderers”, i.e., assumed partisans or those who had assisted them. In his 
report on this action Magill noted that: “Driving women and children into swamps was not as successful 
as it should have been, since the swamps were not deep enough for them to sink. At a depth of one 
meter, most cases reached solid ground (probably sand) so drowning was not possible.’” M. J. Melnyk, 
To Battle, pp. 112-113, citing HW 16/101, CX/MSS/Q.48, 21/3/44, PRO. 

oe This cooperation took place following the transfer of the unit to Slovakia, where they fought rebels 
together with the 18" SS Volunteer Panzer Grenadier Division Horst Wessel, $S-Sturmbrigade Dirlewanger 
SS, the Vlasov detachment and other SS and SD formations until 5 February 1945. Bolianovs’kyi, Dyviziia 
‘Halychyna’, 274; Philip W. Blood, Hitler's Bandit Hunters: The SS and the Nazi Occupation of Europe, 
Washington, DC: Potomac Books, 2008, p. 270. Christian Ingrao, The SS Dirlewanger Brigade: The History 
of the Dark Hunters, trans. Phoebe Green, New York: Skyhorse Publishing, 2011; French L. MacLean, The 
Cruel Hunters: SS-Sonderkommando Dirlewanger, Hitler’s Most Notorious Anti-Partisan Unit, Atglen, PA: 
Schiffer Publishers, 1998. 

63 M. J. Melnyk, To Battle, p. 67. 

ot Bolianovs’kyi, Dyviziia ‘Halychyna’, p. 61. 
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FIGURE 4 http://forum.ck.ua/viewtopic.php?f=4&t= 151201 Evhen Pobihushchyi, same date, 
Lviv. 


level, two of them with a background in Schutzmannschaft Battalion 
201—former Waffen-SS Hauptsturmftibrer Mikhailo Bryhidyr, and Waffen- 
SS Sturmbannftibrer Evhen Pobihushchyi, ‘a passionate soldier,’ according 
to his course commanders.” Evhen Pobihushchyi became military liaison 
to the central OUN leadership (Provid). (Figure 4)° Involved in brutal 
anti-partisan operations in Belarus in 1942, Schutzmannschaft Battalion 
201 had carried out indiscriminate and disproportionate violence against 
civilians.” Its previous incarnation, the Nachtigall battalion, took part in 
mass shootings of Jews in the summer of 1941.°° The men of the dissolved 
Schutzmannschaft Battalion 204 and 206, approximately 250 German- 
speaking men, were attached to the fifth Wachmannmanschaft Battalion 
of the Waffen-SS Galizien. Schutzmannschaft Battalion 204 had been pro- 
viding guards for the concentration camp Pustk6ow. Both Schutzmannschaft 


6 B. Matsiv, (ed.), Ukrains’ka Dyviziia ‘Halychyna’, 16; M. J. Melnyk, To Battle, pp. 65-66, 347, citing 
NA A3343-SSO-384A. 

ee ‘Dopovidna zastupnyka nachal’nyka uprvlinnia 2-N Ministerstva derzhavnoi bezpeki URSR 
polkovnyka Shorbalki ministerovi MDB URSR Mykoli Koval’chuku shchoda spivpratsi ounivtsi z rozvid- 
kamy zakhidnykh derzhav’, December 1951. Volodymyr Serhiichuk (ed.), Stepan Bandera u dokumentakh 
radians’kykh orhaniv derzhavnoi bezpeky (1939-1959), tom Ill, Kyiv: PP Serhiichuk M. I. 2009, pp. 146, 
148. 
er Per Anders Rudling, “Szkolenie w mordowaniu: Schutzmannschaft Battalion 201 i Hauptmann 
Roman Szuchewycz na Biatorusi 1942 roku,” in Bogustaw Paz (ed.), Prawda historyczna a prawda 
polityczna w badaniach naukovych: Przyktad ludobojstwa na kresach potudniowej-wschodniej Polski w 
latach 1939-1946. Wroclaw: Wydawnictwo uniwersytety Wroclawskiego, 2011, 191-212. Other soldiers 
of Schutzmannschaft battalion 201 were reorganized into Schutzmannschaft battalion 57, which likewise 
were involved in the burning villages and killing civilians in Belarus in 1943. HDA SBU f. 5, Delo 65509, 
tom 5, Il. 239, 296, 345, 348, 353, 357, 374, 384, 386. 

es See the account of Nachtigall soldier Viktor Kharkiv (Khmara). TsDAVO Ukrainy, f. 3833, op. 1, 
spr. 57, ark. 17. 
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battalions 204 and 206, writes Howard Margolian, ‘appear to have seen 
prior service in Ukrainian irregular formations that were known to have 
perpetrated atrocities against Jews and communists during the early days of 
German occupation.’ 

Himmler had ordered the establishment of five ‘Polizei-Schtitzen- 
Regimenten’ to be armed and supplied by the central bureau of the 
Waffen-SS. (SS-Ftibrungshauptampt) in coordination with the HSSPf of 
Ukraine and the Ordungspolizei (Orpo), which, ‘for psychological and polit- 
ical reasons will be designated Galizisches SS-Freiwilligen Regimenten with 
the numbers 4-8.’ HSSPf stands for the SS and Police Leader, and answered 
only to Heinrich Himmler and Adolf Hitler. 

These units consisted of people who had volunteered for the Waffen-SS 
Galizien, but had not made the first cut; they were integrated into the unit 
at a later date. The fourth and fifth regiments, which stood under the control 
of the Orpo, were deployed for security duties.’! Galizische SS-Freiwilligen- 
Regiment 4, with its 1,264 men was commanded by the Schutzpolizei major 
Siegfried Binz, transferred from Belarus, where he had commanded the 
Police Battalion 307, a unit involved in indiscriminate terror. His units had 
taken part in the brutal anti-partisan operations ‘Hamburg,’ ‘Altona,’ ‘Franz,’ 
‘Erntefest I,’ ‘Erntefest II,’ ‘Hornung’ and ‘Féhn.’” 


THE HUTA PIENIACKA MASSACRE 


During the OUN-UPA campaign of mass murder of the Polish minority in 
Volhynia and Eastern Galicia, the Polish village of Huta Pieniacka became a 
refuge for Polish and Jewish survivors from surrounding villages. Desperately 
seeking allies, Huta Pieniacka cooperated with pro-Soviet partisans in the 
region. A Polish village in Eastern Galicia, sheltering Jews, and an outpost 
for pro-Soviet partisans caught the attention of the Waffen-SS Galizien as 
well as the UPA. 

The most serious atrocity attributed to the unit, the Huta 
Pieniacka massacre, was committed, according to Ukrainian and Polish 


69 Golezewski, ‘Shades of Grey,’ p. 140, citing Stanislaw Zabierowski, Pustkéw Hitlerowskie 


obozy wyniszczenia w Sluzbie Poligonu, Rzeszow: RSW ‘Prasa-Ksazka-Ruch,’ 1981, p. 34; Margolian, 
Unauthorized Entry, pp. 133-134. 

ay Bolianovs’kyi, Dyviziia ‘Halychyna’, pp. 217-218; M. J. Melnyk, To Battle, pp. 61-62, citing 
Himmler’s circular to all officers: Der Reichsftibrer-SS Tgb. Nr. 35\88\43g Feld-kommandostelle 24 June 
1943. Himmler File Documents (HFD), Imperial War Museum, London, H/10/37. 

a Thor Iiushyn, ‘Boivi dii OUN i UPA na antypols’komu fronti,’ in Stanislav Kul’chyts’kyi et al 
(eds.), Orhanizatsiia ukrains’kykh natsionalistiv i Ukrains’ka postans’ka armiia: Istorychni narysy, Kyiv: 
Naukova Dumka, 2005, p. 284. M. J. Melnyk, To Battle, p. 63. 

ie J. Melnyk, To Battle, p. 62, citing Der SS- und Polizeifiihrer in Weissruthenien, Minsk, den 30. 
Martz 1943, 00061 and den Reichsftihrer SS und Chef der Deutschen Polizei im Reichskommisariat des 
Innern, Betr. Versorgungsweise Beforderung des Majors d. Sch. Siegfried Binz, geb. Am 12.3.1898 in 
Ostseebad Binz a/Rigen, Kommandeur des 1./23, Heimatstandort: Recklinghausen. Bezug:O-Kdo. II 
P. I a) 37/43 vom 13.3.43. 
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government commissions, by the fourth regiment under the command of 
Sturmbannfiihrer Binz.’> A 2003 investigation by the Polish Institute of 
National Remembrance into the massacre concluded that: 


the crime was committed by the 4th battalion of the 14th division on 
February 28. On that day, early in the morning, soldiers of this division, 
dressed in white, masking outfits, surrounded the village. The village was 
cross-fired by artillery. SS-men of the 14th Division of the SS “Galizien” 
entered the village, shooting the civilians rounded up at a church. The 
civilians, mostly women and children, were divided and locked in barns 
that were set on fire. Those who tried to run away were killed. Witnesses 
interrogated by the prosecutors of the Head Commission described the 
morbid details of the act. The crime was committed against women, 
children, and newborn babies.” 


In 2005, the Institute of History at the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences arrived 
at the same conclusion—that the 4th SS Police regiment indeed killed the 
civilian inhabitants in Huta Pieniacka. 


The SS detachment’s attack on the village was the result of the denun- 
ciation to the Ukrainian police by the population in Pidhirtsiv, which 
informed the Germans that the Poles of Huta Pieniacka were hiding 
Jews, supported Bolshevik partisans, stored weapons and so on. The 
Ukrainian SS men arrived in the village to conduct an inspection. When 
they began robbing the population, speaking Ukrainian to each other 
the Poles took them for bandits in disguise, and began defending them- 
selves. Then, a Ukrainian squadron of the SS arrived in the village 
from Pidhirtsiv. After having encircled the village, it began to murder 
people.” 


There is an emerging consensus among historians on the participation 
of units, linked to Waffen-SS Galizien in the ‘pacification’ of Huta Pieniacka. 
The disagreements are mostly concerned with the scale of the massacre. 
Agreeing on the involvement of Waffen-SS Galizien-affiliated soldiers and 
on the number of farmsteads burned down—172, the Ukrainian and Polish 


B Bolianovs’kyi, Dyviziia ‘Halychyna, 218, citing TsDAVOV Ukrainy, f. 3971, op. 1, spr. 7, ark. 43. 
ie ‘Investigation into the Crime Committed at the Village of Huta Pieniacka,’ published 
18 November 2003. The Institute of National Remembrance. Commission for the Prosecution 
of Crimes against the Polish Nation, http://ipn.gov.pl/portal/en/19/188/Investigation_into_the_Crime_ 
committed_at_the_Village_of_Huta_Pieniacka.html (accessed 4 April 2011). On Huta Pieniacka, see 
also Howard Margolian, Unauthorized Entry: The Truth about Nazi War Criminals in Canada, 
1946-1956, Toronto: Toronto University Press, 2000, p. 134; ‘Sledztwo ws. mordu w Hucie Pieniackiej,’ 
Wirtualna Polska, 28 February 2009, http://wiadomosci.wp.pl/kat, 1342, title Sledztwo-ws-mordu-w-Hucie- 
Pieniackiej, wid,10895470,wiadomosc.html (accessed 13 August 2010). 

2 Iliushyn, ‘Boivi dii OUN i UPA na antypols’komu fronti,’ pp. 283-284, citing Archiwum Akt Nowych, 
Warsaw, Sygn. 202/II/73. — K. 89. 
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commissions disagree on the number of victims. The Ukrainian commission 
states that nearly 500 people were killed, and that nearly 50 people man- 
aged to save their lives.” The Polish Institute for National Memory gives a 
much higher number—700 to 1,500 people, including in this count about 
1,000 Huta Pieniacka residents, plus people from surrounding villages who 
had sought refuge in the village.” Even Volodomyr V”iatrovych, claiming 
‘700 to 1,200 Polish victims,’ cites documents from the archives of Mykola 
Lebed, the leader of the OUN(b) security services (SB OUN) that ‘On 
24 February 1944 the Ukrainian SS-men wiped out the entire village Huta 
Pieniacka, that center of Polish banditry. All males were shot, the women 
decimated.’ 

The sources concur that there were two attacks on the village. The first 
one, on February 23 failed and two Ukrainian soldiers were killed. A second 
assault on the village followed on February 28, in which 8 to 12 Ukrainians 
were wounded, one of whom fatally. The village was then brutally ‘pacified,’ 
its residents murdered and the village burned in its entirety. The eyewitness 
Zvi Weigler links the massacre to the sheltering of Jews.” 


At six o’clock in the morning Germans and Ukrainian SS men arrive. The 
Jews, who at that hour were at the edge of the forest, saw them com- 
ing but did not move. They apparently did not believe that the soldiers 


Ilyushyn, ‘Boiv dii OUN i UPA na antypol’skomu fronti,’ p. 284. 

Instytut Pamigci Narodowej, Komisja Scigalnia Zbrodni przeciwko Narodowi Polskiemu w 
Krakowie, Referat ‘Zbrodnia w Hucie Pieniackiej w Swietle ustalen Sledztwa Oddziatowej Komisji Scigalnia 
Zbrodni przeciwko Narodowi Polskiemu w Krakowie,’ Krakow. 25 Nov 2010, p. 5. 

8 Volodymyr V’iatrovych, Druba pol’sko-uwkrains’ka viina 1942-1947, Kyiv: Vydavnychyi dim 
‘Kyevo-Mohylians’ka akademiia’ and Tsentr doslidzhen’ vyzvol’noho rukhu, 2011, p. 168, citing Arkiv 
Tsentru doslidzhen’ vyzvol’noho rukhu (henceforth ATsDVR), F. 9, T. 6, Od. zb. 4, Ark. 43-89. The Center 
for the Study of the Liberation Movement in L’viv is an OUN(b) front organization, the propaganda 
materials of which need to be treated with great caution. V’iatrovych has downplayed the OUN(b)’s 
anti-Semitism, dismissed OUN participation in the Holocaust as Soviet propaganda, even defended the 
killing of civilians. See Taras Kurylo and John-Paul Himka [Ivan Khymkal, ‘Iak OUN stavylasia do ievreiv? 
Rozdumy nad knyzhkoiu Volodymyra V’iatrovycha Stavlennia OUN do ievreiv: formuvannia pozytii na 
ii katastrofy, Ukraina Moderna 13 (2008) pp. 252-265 and Per Anders Rudling, The OUN, the UPA, 
and the Holocaust: A Study in the Manufacturing of Historical Myths. The Carl Beck Papers in Russian 
and East European Studies 2107., Pittsburgh: University Center for Russian and East European Studies, 
2011) pp. 28-31. 

i Zvi Weigler, ‘Two Polish Villages Razed for Extending Help to Jews and Partisans,’ Yad waShem 
Bulletin, 1 (14957) 19-20. Also, see the deposition made by Feiwel Auerbach, a Jew from Sasow, shortly 
after the war. ‘There were 30 of us [Jews] in the forest. We hid in Huta Werchobuska and Huta Pieniacka. 
The Polish inhabitants of those villages helped us. The peasants were very poor and were themselves 
hungry but they shared with us their last bits of food. We stayed there from July 1943 until March 
1944. Thanks to them we are still alive. When there were manhunts, the village reeve warned us. Once 
500 Germans encircled the forest, but since they were afraid of entering deep into the forest they set their 
dogs on us. We were saved because our Polish friends warned us of the impending danger. Because of a 
denunciation [by the Ukrainian police] all of the villagers of Huta Pieniacka and Huta Werchobuska were 
killed. Some of them were burned alive in a barn. The village was burned to the ground.’ Archive of 
the Jewish Historical Institute, Warsaw, no. 301/1200, cited in Mark Paul, A Tangled Web: Polish-Jewish 
Relations in Wartime Northeastern Poland, Part II., Toronto: PEFINA Press, 2009, http://www.glaukopis. 
pl/pdf/czytelnia/Tangled_Web_3.pdf (accessed 12 June 2011), p. 34, n. 41 
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were coming to literally murder them. The Germans and Ukrainians 
surrounded the village, began to fire into it with machine guns and to 
throw hand grenades. Only a few of the farmers succeeded in escaping 
to the forest. The Jews stood at a distance of a kilometer or so and saw 
everything. After firing and throwing hand grenades from the outskirts, 
the murderers went into the village, assembled all the farmers together 
with their families and locked them up in the barns. They even locked 
the cattle in the stables. Then they set fire to the entire village. From a 
distance we heard the cries and the shrieks as well as the lowing of the 
cows. The German bandits stood guard to make sure that no living thing, 
human or animal, would escape from the burning buildings. The village 
burned all day and only at night did the murderers leave.*° 


Contemporary Polish sources reported that Huta Pieniacka was burned 
as a result of the presence of pro-Soviet partisans who were trying to con- 
vince the population to join them. The partisans apparently also carried 
out raids in the area, stealing horses, livestock, and food from the local 
population, which the population in the surrounding area came to blame 
on the residents of Huta Pieniacka. The Polish underground reported to 
the government-in-exile that ‘In the fighting with our detachments and the 
murdering of Poles, the detachment Haliczyna [Galizien], stationed in the 
Zborow area near Pidkamin on February 27 burned the Polish village of 
Huta Piemowska (sic) and murdered about one hundred people, refugees 
who were hiding there.’*! 

The Polish exile government in London ordered the local Poles not to 
have any contacts with pro-Soviet partisans, other than as a reserve, and to 
regard the Ukrainian SS the same way as the Germans.” A report sent by 
the underground Armia Krajowa to the Polish government in exile offers a 
similar description of the massacre, clearly designating Ukrainian SS men as 
the perpetrators. 


On February 27, 44 [sic] at 5.00 AM the 14" Division of the Ukrainian SS 
surrounded the village Huta Pieniacka from three sides, shooting at the 
houses from a distance, then set some buildings on fire and then entered 
the village, plundering all the belongings of the inhabitants. The people 
were gathered in the church or shot in the houses. Those gathered in 
the church—men, women and children—were taken outside in groups, 
children killed in front of their parents. Some men and women were 
shot in the cemetery, others were gathered in barns, where they were 
shot. The village was completely burned down. The only people who 


Weigler, Two Polish Villages Razed, pp. 19-20. 

Bt ‘Wprowadzam numeracje tyg. Meldunku sytuac,’ No. 515/1, 23 March 1944 sent to the Polish 
government-in-exile in London, p. 1. 1944. A copy of this report can be found in the Huta Pieniacka Case 
files at the Cracow Regional Office of the Polish Main Commission for the Investigation of Crimes against 
the Polish Nation. Huta Piemowska is a misprint. No such village existed. 

ee ‘Wprowadzam numeracje tyg. Meldunku sytuac,’ No. 515/1, 23 March 1944, p. 2. 
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saved themselves were those who on finding out about the approaching 
Ukrainian SS, managed to hide in the forests (only men) or those who 
pretended to be dead or managed to hide in potato holes in the base- 
ments. Right now it is difficult to establish how many survived as they 
spread themselves around the area. Many of the injured with burned 
arms and legs were being treated—impossible to say how many—by peo- 
ple from surrounding villages who took them to their homes after the SS 
division left.” This was reported by Uta WSK from Huta Pieniacka who 
survived, badly burned. The action of the SS was to be in revenge for the 
killing of 4 SS men on February 23. “About 60 men entered the village in 
the evening and began to plunder the houses. Since they wore German 
uniforms and spoke Ukrainian, they were taken for a disguised group 
of criminals. Thus the local defense action started, killing two for sure, 
and wounding several others. Seeing that the Ukrainian SS came to the 
area, it is possible that such cases may repeat themselves in every Polish 
village.”® 


Testimonies by UPA men and survivors, gathered by the Soviet agentura 
tells a similar story as that of the Polish underground: 


On 28 February 1944 around five and six in the morning Ukrainian 
nationalists together with troops from the division “SS-Galizien” sur- 
rounded the Polish village of Huta Pieniacka in the Ponikovestkii raion 
of the L’viv oblast, opening fire upon the village. After they entered the 
village, they gathered all of the residents of said village on the square 
in front of the church, forced them into groups by beating them, led the 
groups into the barns, locked the barns, then poured gasoline and burned 
the barns with the people inside. Anyone trying to escape was shot and 
thrown into the fire. In this way, more than 700 Polish people were shot 
and burned, and 120 houses with adjoining structures were also burned. 
Livestock, bread and other property were taken away by the bandits. 


The Huta Pieniacka resident Franko Iosifivich Kobelianskii explained 
that “early in the morning on 28 February 1944, two rockets were fired 
upon our village, thereafter our village came under fire. After the shoot- 
ing, our village was surrounded from all sides by Germans and civilians, 
emerging from the forest, all of whom were armed with machine guns 
and rifles. They entered the village and began to gather the entire village 
population on the square in front of the church. After gathering the men, 
women, old people and children, the Germans and the civilians drove 
them into groups of 20-30, chased them into barns, closed the buildings 
and burned the buildings together with the people inside. Those who 


eo Antoni B. SzczeSniak and Wieslaw Z. Szota, Droga do nikad: dziatnosé organizacji ukrainskich 


nacjonalistow i jej likwidacja w Polsce, Warsaw: Wyd-wo Ministerstwa Oborony Narodowej 1973, p. 127. 
A copy of this report can be found in the Huta Pieniacka Case files at the Cracow Regional Office of the 
Polish Main Commission for the Investigation of Crimes against the Polish Nation. 
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tried to run were killed. In this way 600-700 people were killed and 
burned, all livestock was taken away, as was footwear and clothes.” 


The Huta Pieniacka resident explains: ‘On 28 February 1944 our village 
came under fire, and soon after the shooting ended the SS’ troops and 
Germans arrived, including many men in civilian clothes on horse carts. 
The SS men were Ukrainians, they entered all the houses and gathered all 
the old people, children and youth on the square in front of the church, 
chased part of the people into the church, and thereafter some sort of 
Kommendant of the SS men—he spoke Ukrainian—took the old people 
and the children and in groups sent them into the barn, locked them up 
and burned the people together with the barn. 


I was in the church and was afraid to leave, and an SS man called 
me out of the church. They gathered us in groups, there were children, 
old people and women among us, and about 40-50 people marched 
us into one of the barns, and in it people screamed with inhuman 
voices—at this point we realized, that they will burn us alive. The peo- 
ple began to run, and the SS men opened fire on them with machine 
guns. I fell between two rocks and remained alive. Then they gath- 
ered us who were still alive and forced us back into the barn, closed 
the doors and put it on fire. When the barn was burning I broke two 
planks and ran out of the fire, into the forest. The rest were all burned 
alive.* 


The Huta Pieniacka operation also included UPA men, who wanted 
to ‘settle the scores with the population, since they were helping the Red 
Partisans.’ They were given rifles and 15 bullets each, and helped in the 
extermination of the villagers. 


The participants from the UPA bands, who at that time had arrived in 
the village .. . together with the commander of the Volhynian band also 
surrounded the village and did that, what the Germans did, that is burned 
houses and various buildings, and drove the residents into the Roman 
Catholic Church. Those who tried to hide were shot on the spot, and 
shots were fired at those running. After that, as the ring that encircled 
the village was dissolved and the operation came to an end, the residents 
were being convoyed to the barn and the houses, locked up, and burned. 
There were four or five barns, filled with the residents of Huta Pieniacka, 
about 700-750 people, all of whom were burned. The above mentioned 


= ‘Vypiska iz aglenturnogo] dela No. 40, ‘Zveri,’ arkh. No. 2387, str. 26, 50, 55, 56, 112, HDA 
SBU, f. 26, op. 2, spr. 2, ark. 208-211, printed in Pol’shcha ta Ukraina uw tridtsiatykb-sorokovych 
rokakh XX stolittia. Nevidomi dokumenty z arkbiviv spetsial nykh sluzhb. Tom 4. Poliaki i ukraintsi mizh 
dvoma totalitarnymy systemamy 1942-1945. Chastyna druba., Warsaw and Kyiv: Derzhavnyi arkhiv 
Sluzhbi bezpeky Ukrainy, Arkhiv Ministerstva vnutrennykh sprav i administratsii Respubliki Pol’shcha. 
Institut natsional’noi pam” iati—Komisia z peresliduvannia zlochyniv proty pols’koho narodu. Instytut 
politychnykh i ethnonatsional’nykh doslidzhen’ Natsional’noi akademii nauk Ukrainy, 2005, pp. 976-981. 
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pogrom continued from eight in the morning until two or three in the 
afternoon. 


In the interest of accuracy I have chosen to include the original quota- 
tions cited above. This is important, as the Ukrainian Waffen-SS veterans 
and their admirers deny the unit’s involvement in the massacre. Evhen 
Pobihushchyi claims Huta Pieniacka burned down as a result of fighting. 


[T]he Poles met the advancing group in Huta Pieniacka with machine 
gun fire and stubbornly defended the village. The Catholic Church and 
various buildings were burned, but neither our soldiers, nor the Germans 
burned people alive in the houses, nor did they carry out mass shootings. 
Of course the civilians suffered losses. This was inevitable.*° 


Taras Hunchak denies the involvement of Waffen-SS Galizien troops in 
the Huta Pieniacka massacre, blaming an unknown unit. 


That operation of the fourth regiment has, to some extent become a 
dispute, because Polish authors incorrectly attribute the destruction of 
Huta Pieniacka and the losses of Polish patriots to the Ukrainian sub- 
detachment which captured the village, and not the German special 
detachment, which in reality conducted this war crime.*’ 


Evhen Pobihushchyi does not provide any sources for his claim. Taras 
Hunchak, Andrii Bolianovs’kyi, and Roman Kolisnyk, editor of the Ukrainian 
Waffen-SS veterans’ journal Visti Kombatanta, all rely on one single source, 
a report from the military board member Mykhailo Khronoviat, who had 
travelled from L’viv to spend time with the regiment, which at the time 
was training near Zolochiv.** Whereas the report’s record of the massacre is 
largely consistent with other testimonies, it differs from all other accounts 
in that it places the blame for the massacre on an unspecified German 
Schutzpolizei unit.* 


8 “Vypiska iz aglenturnogo] dela No. 40, ‘Zveri,’ in Pol’shcha ta Ukraina, Tom 4, pp. 970-981. The 


Waffen-SS Galizien’s cooperation with the UPA at the time of the Huta Pieniacka massacre is also con- 
firmed by the ‘Protokol Viis’kovoi uprav 7 bereznia 1944 r’ and ‘Khronika Dyvizii “Halychyna”’ z 25 liutnia 
1944 r. — Mykh. Ostroverkhy TsDAVOV Ukrainy, f. 3971, op. 1, Spr. 7, ark. 43. 

% Evhen Pobihushchyi-Ren, Mozaika moikb spomyniv, Ivano-Frankivs’k: Vydavnytstvo ‘Lileia NV,’ 
2002, pp. 134-135. 
87 Taras Hunchak, U mundyrakh voroha, Brody: Prosvita, 2005, p. 154. 

Bolianovs’kyi, Dyviziia ‘Halychyna,’ p. 218; Taras Hunczak, On the Horns of a Dilemma: The Story 
of the Ukrainian Division Halychyna, Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 2000, p. 72. 

ba M. J. Melnyk, To Battle, pp. 102-103, citing Gal. SS Freiw. Regt. 4, O.U., den 3.3.1944, Regiments 
Tagesbefehl No. 10. AA and ‘Minutes of the Military Board,’ op. cit., 7 March 1944, pp. 91-92. 
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On February 28, a second action (Zinsatz) in Huta Pienacka. (During 
the first Einsatz, two soldiers were killed ... Cap. M. Khronoviat talks 
about an action (vyprava) against Huta Pieniacka, in which he partic- 
ipated in German uniform. They started from Koniushkiv and arrived 
in Zharkiv at 2 AM on 28 February 1944. Zharkiv is the last village 
before Huta Pieniacka. Our attack began early, at 6 AM: the front unit 
had 40 people. The soldiers moved ahead, and fought well. After one 
hour of fighting they entered the village and stayed there until 11. As we 
retreated from the village, we brought out the two killed soldiers—[killed] 
on February 23—who were naked and butchered. The Mazury [the Poles] 
of Huta Pieniacka are infamous: they humiliated Ukrainians, they were 
killing our peasants, and torn the jaw off one of our priests. The entire 
population fled to the [Roman Catholic] church. The village was set on 
fire. Every house was a storehouse of ammunition—there was a terrible 
noise as the grenades exploded. By the way, Jews were also hiding in 
the village. .. . There Cap. Khronoviat visited the sixth company, located 
in Pidkamin’. Here our soldiers under the regiment of our SS officers 
could finally have a chance to have a rest. They could finally stay in their 
houses, since before the arrival there of our SS men, via Huta Pieniacka— 
which, after the retreat of our SS a special German unit had completely 
pacified so that only the church remained. ... . Detailed information 
about the first of our SS’s presence on February 23 and 24 in the vil- 
lage of Huta Pieniacka, in which the Poles were fortified. In this battle 
Oleksa Bobak, Roman Andriichuk, and Yurko Hanusiak were killed. The 
first battalion of the 4th regiment took part in the battle. ... 8 to 12 of 
our SS were injured. The village of Huta Pieniacka and Pieniaki were 
burned and pacified, depopulated. This operation was carried out by a 
special German unit, and not our volunteers. Remarking on this battle: 
our men entered Huta Pieniacka on the 23 of February and came under 
fire which killed two of our soldiers and we started to retreat from the 
village. And the Poles were attacking. At that moment the Poles came 
under fire from the flank. It is assumed that this fire came from Ukrainian 
partisans.” 


This claim is implausible—not only is it based upon a single source, but 
on a biased one at that, since the Military Board representative had lit- 
tle interest in portraying the dark side of a police operation implicating 
those who were meant to formally join a ‘military’ division. Furthermore, 
this claim is contradicted by a report of the Ukrainian Aid Committee, subor- 
dinated to Volodymyr Kubijovye’s Ukrainian Central Committee in Krakow. 
It states, unambiguously, that the ‘pacification’ of the village was conducted 


oo ‘Protokol Viis’kovoi uprav 7 bereznia 1944 r. and ‘Khronika Dyvizii “Halychyna” z 25 liutnia 


1944 r.- Mykh. Ostroverkhy TsDAVOV Ukrainy, f. 3971, op. 1, Spr. 7, ark. 43, also reprinted in Roman 
Kolisnyk, ‘4-i halyts’kyi dobrovol’chyi polk i Huta Pieniats’ka’ 19 October 2008; Visti Kombatanta2, (2008), 
http://komb-a-ingwar.blogspot.com/search/label/2008%20N®%202 (accessed 17 June 2011). 
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by soldiers affiliated with Waffen-SS Galizien in retaliation for the death of 
two of their comrades at the outskirts of the village. 


On 29 February 1944 [sic] units of the SS-Division Galizien were search- 
ing the forests in the vicinity of the Polish village Huta Pieniacka, a 
favorite ground of Bolshevik parachutists. As the SS advance guard 
approached the village, they unexpectedly came under heavy rifle fire, 
killing two SS men and seriously wounded a third one. In response the 
SS unit encircled the village and conducted a pacification.?! 


OTHER ATROCITIES IN EASTERN GALICIA 


The same report mentions another Akftionen. In retaliation for the killing of 
15 Ukrainians in the village of Zhukiv in the Zolochiv district by Polish par- 
tisans, on 4 March 1944, ‘an armed detachment of the German gendarmerie 
and parts of SS men from the Division Galizien from Zolochiv conducted 
a pacification’ of the Polish village of Vitsyn’, allegedly a partisan base.” It 
appears to have been part of a series of assaults on Polish villages. Father 
Wactaw Sztelnicki reported on a joint attack on the Dominican Monastery on 
March 4: 


The attacks on Polish villages grew more frequent and more intense 
the closer the Red Army approached. ... On Sunday, 4 March 1944, a 
combined UPA and SS Volunteer Division rounded up some 2,000 people 
who were hiding in the Dominican Monastery in the Podkamien parish of 
Brody. Fr. Stanislaw Fialkowski and three Dominican priests were mur- 
dered. Altogether they killed 600 people in the villages of Palikrowy, 
Malinska, and Czernicy.” 


In the massacre of Poles who had sought shelter in the Podkamien 
monastery, the 4 Police Regiment of the Waffen-SS Galizien cooperated 


- The Michael Chomiak collection in the Provincial Archives of Alberta (PAA), Edmonton, accession 


no. 85.191, folder 59, sheet 358. The item ‘Pacification of the village Huta Pieniacka in Brody area’ is listed 
as item 55/3. This report lists a number of other massacres in Galicia, Pidliashshia, and Kholmshchyna, 
committed between 25 February and 7 March 1944. It is accompanied by a 3 March protocol from 
the board of directors of the Ukrainian Central Committee, listing 18 names, the first of which being 
Dr. Pankivs’kyi. See also Oleksandr Melnyk, review of Michael James Melnyk. p. 109. 

Pe ‘On the night of February 3, armed people attacked a hamlet of Zhukiv in the Skazhenyts admin- 
istrative district of the Zolochiv area, burned eight Ukrainian farmsteads and killed about 15 Ukrainians. 
The aggressors departed in the direction of the Polish village of Vitsyn’. The following day a heavily 
armed (syl’nyi) detachment of German gendarmerie and parts of the SS men of the Division Galizien 
from Zolochiv conducted a pacification of the above-mentioned Polish village.’ The Michael Chomiak 
collection, PAA, accession no. 85.191, folder 59, sheet 358, item 56/3. 

a Fr. Waclaw Sztelnicki, Zapomniany lwowski bobater ks. Stanistaw Frankl; z przedmowq Ignacego 
Tokarczuka, Rome: n.p. 1983, p. 132; Tadeusz Piotrowski, Poland’s Holocaust: Ethnic Strife, Collaboration 
with Occupying Forces and Genocide in the Second Republic, 1918-1947, Jefferson, NC: McFarland, 1998, 
p. 230. 
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with a UPA unit led by Maks Skurups’kyi, nom-du-guerre ‘Maks.”! Grzegorz 
Motyka writes that about 100 Poles were murdered in the monastery, in 
addition to the people killed in the village,” Ihor Iliushyn how soldiers 
of Waffen-SS Galizien murdered over 250 Poles in the local Dominican 
monastery. 


A part of the Ukrainian detachment climbed over the walls and began to 
murder those who had not managed to escape, other detachments spread 
out over the village and went to the houses of the Poles, demanding 
Ausweise (identity cards). People with Polish nationality marked in their 
Ausweis were killed. As those who managed to escape the assault could 
testify, those who could demonstrate they were not Poles were spared.” 


Also the 12 March 1944 destruction of the nearby Polish village of 
Palikrowy (Ukr: Palykorovy) was carried out by the 4" Police Regiment of 
the Waffen-SS Galizien in cooperation with UPA detachments.” According 
to Ukrainian sources, 385 Poles were executed.” 

Evidence of the destruction of other Polish villages is found in the 
Mykola Lebed Papers, which Volodymyr V”iatrovych cites to the effect that 
the Germans repeatedly used Waffen-SS Galizien in punitive operations 
against the Polish minority in Galicia. 


On 4 March (6 or March), 1944 the Ukrainian SS-men destroyed the Polish 
colony Zavone, a fortified headquarter of Polish-Bolshevik bands. In the 
Aktion about 300 people were killed, and the village burned down. In the 
village many weapons and ammunition were found.” 


V’iatrovych also cites Polish reports from April 1944 on how soldiers of 
the Waffen-SS Galizien burned the village of Iasenytsia Pol’ska in the Polish 
district of Kamionka Strumifowa (Ukr. Kam” ianka Strumylova),!°’ and how, 


94 


Grzegorz Motyka, Ukrainska partyzantka 1942-1960; Dzialalnosé Organizacji Ukrainskich 
Nacjonalistow i Ukrainskiej Powstanczej Armii, Warsaw: Instytut Studidw Politycznych PAN, Oficyna 
Wydawnicza RYTM, Warszawa 2006, pp. 385-386; Grzegorz Motyka, ‘Niemcy a UPA, Karta 23, 
(1997) pp. 62-63. 

3 Motyka, Ukrainska partyzantka, 385. 

oe Thor Iljuszyn, UPA i AK: kon/flikt w Zachodniej Ukrainie (1939-1945), Warsaw: Zwiazek Ukrainicow 
w Polsce, 2009, pp. 162-163, citing Archiwum Akt Nowych AAN, sygn. 202/II/73. Zespét akt Delegatury 
Rzadu RP na Kraj. Departament Spraw Wewnetrznych. Biuro Wschodnie. Raport o tragedii w Podkamieniu 
z marca 1944, k. 75-77. 

ay Motyka, Ukrainska partyzantka, 385. 

P. T. Tron’ko et al. (eds.). Istoriia gorodov i sel Ukrainskoi SSR (L’vouskaia oblast’), Kyiv: Institut 
istorii Akademii Nauk USSR, GI. red. Ukr. Sov. Entsikl. AN USSR, 1978), pp. 192-193. 

me V’iatrovych, Druha pol’sko-ukrains’ka viina, 165, citing ATSDVR, f. 9, t. 6, Od. Zb. 4, Ark. 43. 

pa V"iatrovych, Druba pol’sko-ukains‘ka viina, 105, citing Ziemie Wschodnie: Meldunki tygdniowe 
Sekciji Wscodnej Departmentu Informaciji i Prasy Delegatury Rzqdu RP na Kraj. Kwicien-lipiec 1944, 
Warsaw: Oficyna Wydawnicza ‘Aspra-JR,’ 2006, p. 27. 
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In Eastern Galicia [Malopolska Wschodnia] the arrival of the SS division 
raises the dangerous prospect of a new wave of murders. The attitude of 
the division does not leave any doubts about that. There the locals see 
the possibility of rescue in the quick Soviet advance.’ 


During the second half of April 1944, units linked to Waffen-SS Galizien 
burned the Polish village Budki Nieznanowskie in the district Kamionka 
Strumilowa (Ukr. Kam’ianka Strumylova) and the village Pawlow in the 
Radziechowsk district.!°* Grzegorz Motyka describes how on 7 April 1944, 
a subdivision of Waffen-SS Galizien ‘or deserters from the unit’ murdered 
22 persons in the village of Chatki in the Podhajce [Ukr: Pidhaitsy] district.!° 

Reports to the Higher SS and Police Leadership indicate involvement 
of the 5th Regiment of the Waffen-SS Galizien division in violent ‘pacifica- 
tion’ operations. On 13 April 1944, it captured six partisans in the village of 
Zabuce. “Thirty-five partisans and partisan helpers shot while fleeing or offer- 
ing violent resistance. In 16 houses hand-grenades exploded and incendiary 
ammunition was used. Village 80 percent razed [by fire].’"°* On 17 May 1944, 
Armia Krajowa reported to the Polish exile government in London that ‘units 
of the SS Halychyna Division appeared recently in the county of Hrubieszow 
where they stepped up terrorist attacks on the civilian population. Six Polish 
villages were burned down.’!” 

In addition to the issue of the burning of villages, the unit’s involvement 
in anti-Jewish actions remains an open question. Dieter Pohl, in his detailed 
study on the Holocaust in Galicia, concludes that there is a ‘high probability’ 
that soldiers from the Waffen-SS Galizien took part in the round-up of Jews 
in Brody in February 1944.'° 


ROUTING AT BRODY, COUNTERINSURGENCY ACTIVITIES 
IN SLOVAKIA AND SLOVENIA 


The 16-22 July 1944 battle of Brody was a defining moment in the division’s 
history, and the unit’s most significant military engagement. In battle with 


191 V"iatrovych, Druba pol’sko-ukains’ka viina, 165, citing M. Syvits’kyi, Istoriia pol’sko-ukrains’kykb 


konfliktiv u 3 t., T. 2, Kyiv, 2005, p. 238. 

ne Iljuszyn, UPA i AK, p. 158. 

103 Motyka, Ukrainska partyzantka, p. 386. 

nv M. J. Melnyk, To Battle, p. 104, citing Fernschreiben, + kdr LbL nr 298/5/1530, an den hdheren SS- 
und pol. Fuhrer ost—Fuhrungsstab. roem. Eins a—Crocow, Betr. roem. eins a Banden Meldung. geheim. 
AA. 

105 Halina Czarnocka, Armia Krajowa w Dokumentach 1939-1945, T. 3: kwiecien 1943-1944, 
Volume 3, London: Studium Polski Podziemnej, 1976, p. 447. 

108 Dieter Pohl, Nationalsozialistische Judenverfolgung in Ostgalizien 1941-1944: Organisation und 
Durchftihrung eines staatlichen Massenverbrechens, Munich: R. Oldenbourg Verlag, 1997, p. 365. 
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the Red Army, the unit was routed and suffered heavy losses.'’’ Of the 
11,000 soldiers deployed at Brody, 7,400 were listed as ‘missing in action.’ 
The 3,000 soldiers who were able to be re-deployed, were joined by other 
volunteers and reorganized in Neuhammer, Silesia. 

The battle of Brody took place roughly halfway through the unit’s two- 
year existence, less than 11 months after the volunteers had been sworn in. 
The division continued it existence for another ten months until its surrender 
on 10 May 1945. From August 1944 the unit was stationed in Slovakia, where 
it was involved in counter-insurgency operations. It took part in the crushing 
of the Slovak National Uprising in concert with some of the most brutal 
SS counterinsurgency units, such as the 18 SS Volunteer Panzer Grenadier 
Division Horst Wessel, the SS-Sturmbrigade Dirlewanger, the Vlasov detach- 
ment and other SS and SD formations until 5 February 1945.'°° The Slovak 
National Uprising was a broad, anti-fascist insurgency, aimed at the Germans 
and its powerless clericofascist puppet regime.' 

Unfortunately, the documentation of the unit’s activities in Slovakia is 
sketchy and inconclusive. Howard Margolian finds that ‘In view of the bru- 
tality with which the Germans suppressed the Slovak National Uprising in the 
autumn of 1944, it is possible that elements of the division were implicated 
in crimes against civilians during its tour of duty in Slovakia,’!!° yet, olnly 
fragments of the contemporary documentation on the 14 SS’s operations 
in Slovakia survived the war. What little is known about the division’s assis- 
tance in the suppression of the Slovak National Uprising comes from postwar 
trials held before the National Tribune and various people’s courts.’!!’ Only 
in the past few years has the role of the Waffen-SS Galizien in the crushing 
of the Slovak uprising been subject to serious inquiry.'!* Jan Stanislav, the 
Director of the Museum of the Slovak National Uprising in Banska Bystrica 
finds that ‘the 14 SS Division Galizien with its delegated units’ took part in 
pacification operations during the Slovak uprising. 


97 The perhaps most detailed and well-researched account of the battle of Brody is M. J. Melnyk’s 


To Battle! and Bolianovs’kyi, Dyviziia ‘Halychyna’: istortia, pp. 224-254. 

me Bolianovs’kyi, Dyviziia ‘Halychyna,’ p. 274. 

Barbara LaSticova and Andrej Findor, ‘Politics of Memory and Identity: How (not) to Study 
Museum Exhibitions,’ p. 3. Paper presented at World War II and the (Re)Creation of Historical Memory in 
Contemporary Ukraine. An international conference, 23-26 September 2009, Kyiv, Ukraine. 

mm Margolian, Unauthorized Entry, p. 134. 

Margolian, Unauthorized Entry, p. 297. 

Karol Fremal, ‘14. Waffen-Grenadier Division der SS (Galizien Nr. 1) v historickej spisbe o sloven- 
skom hnuti odporu v rokoch druhej svetovej vojny,’ in Michal Smigel and Peter Mitko (eds.), Slovenskd 
republika 1939-1945 ocami mladych historikov. Zyv. 4., Banska Bystrica Katedra historie FHV UMB a 
Ustav vedy a vyskumu UMB, 2005, pp. 388-399; Michal Smigel, 14. Divizia SS ‘Galizien’ na Slovensku 
(1944-1945) bojova protipartizanska Cinost’ a represdlie, in Peter Sokolovié (ed.), ‘Slovenskd republika 
1939-1945 o¢ami mladych historikov. Zv. 7. Perezekucie na Slovensku v rokach 1938-1945", Bratislava: 
Ustav pamati naroda 2008, pp. 212-233. 
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In the Smerycany area and in Nizna Boca/Maluzina it specifically attacked 
the civilian population. In Smercany, the Wittenmeyer unit from the 
Division burned the village down using artillery and mortar fire. The 
civilian population was driven out of the village and 80 percent of the 
120 houses were burned down. Four people died. During the raid on 
Nizna Boca, five people died. These are just the most telling examples of 
when this unit struck." 


Jan Korcek at the Slovak Military Historical Institute in Bratislava lists in 
detail nine separate incidents in which the Waffen-SS Galizien took part in 
atrocities against the Slovak population.!™! The Waffen-SS Galizien veterans’ 
own claims that they got along well with the local Slovak population are 
clearly contradicted in the German correspondence, which state that ‘much 
is currently being said amongst the Slovak population about the Ukrainian 
soldiers now stationed in Slovakia. It can be taken from these discussions 
that these soldiers are generally not much liked.’ German documentation 
shows that the local Slovak population feared and hated the Ukrainian 
Waffen-SS men, noting that the population ‘complains about other foreign 
units based in the Eastern part of Slovakia, in particular those of Ukrainian 
nationality’"° and that ‘No Slovak has any confidence whatsoever in these 
Ukrainians.’!!” 

Expelled from Slovakia, the division continued fighting anti-Nazi par- 
tisans in Slovenia from January 1945 until the end of the war.'’® Around 
this time, Waffen-SS Galizien was joined by a number of former auxiliary 
police formations, including the bulk of the Schutzmannschaft Battalion 31, 
also known as the Volhynian Legion.'!? According to University of Ottawa 
political scientist Ivan Katchanovski, this battalion 


under its various names is implicated by different sources in mass execu- 
tions of Ukrainians, Jews, and Poles in the Volyn Region and in Poland 
under a pretext of anti-partisan actions. For example, analysis of eyewit- 
ness testimonies, interviews with local residents, archival documents, and 
the fact of an urgent redeployment of this unit from the Kremenets area 


oe Julian Hendy, ‘SS in Britain, Nizna Boca,’ October 2001. p. 4, citing interview with Dr. Jan Stanislav, 


Director of the Museum of the Slovak National Uprising, Banska Bystrica, 4 December 1998. 

at Julian Hendy, ‘SS in Britain, Submission to the Independent Television Commission,’ Yorkshire 
Television, April 2000, p. 12. 

2 Veryha, Pid krylamy, 136. For the German reports, see BA- R 70, SL Nr. 170, p. 46, Chief of 
Einsatzgruppe H, Neusohl 14.12.1944, cited by Hendy, ‘SS in Britain, Nizna Boca,’ p. 11. 

ae BA- R 70 SL Nr 175, pp. 3-9, Einsatzkommando of the SIPO und SD, SD Report Presov 01.11.1944, 
cited in Hendy, ‘SS in Britain, Nizna Boca,’ p. 11. 

na BA- R 70 SL Nr 170- p. 24, Handwritten report (Sipo und SD) Sillein (=ZIlina) 28.10.1944, in 
Hendy, ‘SS in Britain, Nizna Boca,’ p. 11. 
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to the village of Pidhaitsi near Lutsk a day before a massacre there, indi- 
cate its likely involvement in the mass murder of 20 Ukrainian residents 
of Pidhaitsi, half of whom were children, under a pretext of a retaliation 
for the killing of a German soldier. The same sources show that this unit 
was responsible for an execution of more than 100 prisoners from the 
Lutsk prison on the old ground of the Pidhaitsi School in the vicinity of 
Lutsk in January of 1944.'7° 


WAFFEN-SS GALIZIEN OR UKRAINIAN NATIONAL ARMY? 


As Nazi Germany was collapsing, Alfred Rosenberg, in the name of the 
German government recognized Pavlo Shandruk as head of the Ukrainian 
National Committee on 12 March 1945. Three days later Andrii Livits’kyi rec- 
ognized Shandruk’s forces, under the name the Ukrainian National Army, 
as the armed forces of the Ukrainian People’s Republic in exile. On paper, 
during its last days of existence the Waffen-SS Galizien formally stood under 
the command of the successors of Petliura’s army.'*? Whereas the Waffen- 
SS Galizien was reorganized as the First Division of the Ukrainian National 
Army on 25 April, the soldiers and even NCOs only learned about this from 
the division’s newspaper Do Boiu!/Zum Kampf!, during the very last days of 
the war.!?? On 28 April 1945, nine days before the surrender of the division to 
the British and Americans in Austria,'*’ the division’s journal Do Boiu!/Zum 
Kampf! still carried the SS symbol, the Siegrunen, and the subtitle Ukrains’kyi 
voiats’kyi chasopys Hren. Dyvizii zbroi SS (Ukrainian military journal of the 
Grenadier Division of the Waffen-SS] in its letterhead. It carried a large tribute 
to SS-Brigadenftibrer Fritz Freitag on his 51° birthday and an article about 
the struggle of the German capital and enthusiastic accounts about how 
‘the forces of Bandera’ and the UPA fought the Judeocommunist intruders 
(zhydo-bol’shevyts kykh naiznykiv)' (Figure 5). Under the headline ‘Jewish 
punitive expeditions’ we read how 


120 Ivan Katchanovski, ‘The OUN, the UPA, and the Nazi-led Genocide in Ukraine’ Paper presented at 
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http://lib.oun—upa.org.ua/gogun/dis_r01.html (accessed 25 May 2011). 

2 Veryha, Pid krylamy vyzvol’nykh dum, p. 160. 

Grzegorz Motyka, ‘Stowianscy wojownicy Hitlera,’ Tygodnyk ‘Wprost,’ Nr. 946 (14 stycznia 2001) 
http://www.wprost.pl/ar/?0=8971&C=57 (accessed 4 April 2011). 

128 ‘Z Ukrainy: Vyzvol’na borot’ba,’ Do Boiu! Zum Kampf!’: Ukrains’kyi voiats’kyi chasopys Ukrains’kyi 
voiats'kyi chasopys Hren. Dyvizii zbroi SS, 28 April 1945, Year 1, volume 2, p. 2. Bandera had been 
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FIGURE 5 From the front page of Do Boiu!/zum Kampf!: Ukrains’kyi voiats’kyi chasopys 
Hren. Dyvizii zbroi SS for April 28, 1945. Note the Siegrunen, the symbol of the SS, in the 
letterhead. 


In Ukraine, punitive expeditions are carried out by regiments, consisting 
exclusively of Jews. The purpose of these regiments is to punish residents 
of Ukrainian cities and villages for their desire to take part in mass shoot- 
ings of Jews. The Jews do their best to plunder to bring the Ukrainian 
population into extreme poverty and death by starvation.!”° 


The division faithfully served Adolf Hitler, the unit’s journal dispersed anti- 
Semitic propaganda until the very last days of the war. After its surrender to 
British and US forces on May 10, the members of the division were interned 
at a camp in Rimini, Italy. 


WAFFEN-SS GALIZIEN VETERANS IN CANADA 


The Ukrainian Canadian Committee conducted an aggressive campaign to 
admit the Waffen-SS Galizien veterans into Canada. ‘Aware that Ottawa’s 
main objection to the division was the apparently voluntary character of its 
recruitment, those lobbying on its behalf changed their tactics. Henceforth, 
no effort would be spared in advancing the claim that the rank and file of 
the 14" SS had been “forcibly conscripted,” ’!2° Howard Margolian writes. 
Other Waffen-SS veterans were admitted by claiming that they had been 
civilians. The Central Ukrainian Relief Agency, headed by Gordon Panchuk, 


nee ‘Z Ukrainy: Zhydivs’ki karni ekspedytsii,’ Do Boiu! ‘Zum Kampf!’: Ukrains’kyi voiats’kyi chasopys 
Hren. Dyvizii zbroi SS, 28 April 1945, Year 1, volume 2, p. 2. John—Paul Himka notes that the ultimate 
source of the claim of Jewish liquidation commandos is most likely a speech held by Joseph Goebbels in 
the Berlin Sportpalast on 18 February 1943. 
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a Canadian flight lieutenant stationed in London led the efforts to bring the 
Ukrainian Waffen-SS men to Canada. ‘If applications are made now without 
any mention of the fact that they were previously confined as PWs’ [Panchuk] 
advised a representative of the Ukrainian-Canadian lobby, ‘no questions are 
asked.’!*” ‘There is no way of determining how many former members of the 
14" SS evaded detection in this manner, writes Howard Margolian.'** In the 
end, between 1,200 and 2,000 of the Waffen-SS Galizien veterans immigrated 
to Canada,” 

Whereas the re-naming and re-organization of the division was a cos- 
metic change in the last days of the war, it is heavily emphasized in the 
memory and myth-making of the veterans and their admirers. In Canada the 
veterans, organized as ‘The Brotherhood of former soldiers of the 1* Div. of 
the Ukrainian National Army’ (Bratstvo kol. voiakiv 1-oi Ukrains’koi Dyvizti 
UNA) became a constituent member of the Ukrainian Canadian Congress, a 
lobby group, claiming to speak on behalf of over 1.2 million Canadians of 
Ukrainian descent. 

The Canadian Jewish Congress strongly objected to the admission of 
veterans of the Waffen-SS Galizien to Canada. The issue was surrounded 
by political controversy, particularly given Canada’s reluctance to provide 
Jewish refugees with a sanctuary during the Holocaust.’° The Canadian 
authorities relied on the background screening of the veterans carried out 
by the British. While the British officials tasked with the screening of the 
background of the division estimated that it would take months to screen 
the Waffen-SS Galizien veterans, they were given less than a month to com- 
plete this task. The result was that only a fraction of the 8,272 men interned 
at Rimini were examined. 

Haldane Porter, who investigated the Waffen-SS Galizien veterans for 
the Special Refugee Commission of the British government was deeply 
skeptical about the historical account of the division, which, he noted had 
been put together ‘entirely by the Ukrainians themselves.’'*! Alti Rodal, the 
Deschénes’ Commission’s Director of Historical Research, who studied the 
screening process in detail, found that ‘Because of the large number of per- 
sons involved, the British officials in 1947 decided that individual screening 
was impossible and that only a cross-section would be questioned.’!** She 
found that the security screening by the British authorities, following the 
surrender of the unit, was incomplete. 
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Assurances from the British Foreign Office in 1950 notwithstanding, 
screening of the group by British officials was at best sketchy ... [The 
Canadian] government ... withdrew from further screening as soon as 
it was regarded politic to do so—in keeping with overall government 
policy that minimized the importance of security screening for Nazi 
collaborators.!°? 


After having relied on the inadequate British screening the Canadian 
authorities soon cancelled their own screening of the former SS men. 


[T]here was little substance and little motivation in Canadian security 
screening procedures for Nazi collaborators in the early 1950s. By June 
1953, Immigration Branch issued instructions to cancel the January 
1951 Directive regarding the processing of Ukrainians in the U.K. because 
it was ‘obsolete.’ Presumably, this entailed cancellation of any security 
checks on persons in this category.'** 


When the Deschénes Commission revisited this episode in 1986, again, 
only a small fraction of the veterans of the Waffen-SS Galizien had their 
background checked: 


The BDC checks undertaken by the RCMP and the Deschénes 
Commission were limited to the 218 officers of the Division named by 
Wiesenthal, and, indeed, association with police and other SS formations 
in the 1940 to 1943 period has been established for only 12 of these 
officers. Other than for these officers, no checks have been made on 
Division members admitted to Canada. Even from this limited sample, 
it is clear that there was continuity between the 1941-1943 Ukrainian 
police/military formations and the Division.’® 


Based on Deschénes Commission case files, Rodal established that a number 
of those alleged to have served with various police units, which may have 
been linked to atrocities, later became members of the Waffen-SS Galizien: 


Also, a number trained for police work in 1940 or served in the Auxiliary 
Police or other police and SS formations from 1941 to 1943—two (sub- 
jects Q and S) trained in the SS and Police School in Zakopane in 1940; 
one (subject B) transferred in late 1942 from Nachtigall to engage in 
police work until November 1943; another (subject X) held the rank of 
Hauptmann with the Auxiliary Police in Kiev from July 1941 to June 
1943; one (subject Z) also served within the Police from July 1941 to 


133 Rodal, ‘The Ukrainian,’ p. 26. 
134 Rodal, ‘The Ukrainian,’ p. 25. 
199 Rodal, ‘The Ukrainian,’ p. 10. 
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June 1943 (both subjects X and Z attained the rank of Hauptsturmfiibrer 
in the Division); one (subject R) served with the Hil/spolizei; another 
(subject C) served as District Adjutant of the Ukrainian Auxiliary Police 
in Kolomya in 1941.'°° 


Rodal concludes that ‘At least some persons who served with the Nazi- 
sponsored Ukrainian police/militia units that participated in killing actions 
in 1941-1943 would have found their way into the ranks of the Division 
possibly before, and more likely after the Battle of Brody.’'8’ The Canadian 
government, however, decided not to make Rodal’s report public. It was 
only released, in a highly censored version, in August 1987, in response to 
several Access to Information requests. In the 1990s, some other sections 
were released. Rodal’s report concurs with Haldane Porter's report regarding 
the inadequacy of British screening of the Division members: 


The men may be all or in part lying and even their names may be false. 
No attempt at cross-examination was made except where some obscurity 
or glaring discrepancy was revealed during the course of the interroga- 
tion, the work in fact which the screeners have done has largely consisted 
of taking down through an interpreter the men’s answers to a limited 
number of set questions.'** 


THE VETERANS DURING THE COLD WAR 


The outlooks of former SS men of the division developed in different direc- 
tions. Many remained unreformed totalitarians, who hoped for a new 1941, 
some even training soldiers for a World War III.'°? Pobihushchyi continued 
his fascist political activities for the rest of his long life.“° As regional leader 
of the OUN(b) in Baden-Wiirttemberg and military advisor of the central 
OUN(b) Provid, he organized a military training camp in the forests out- 
side Regensburg in August-September 1948 where about 40 OUN NCOs 


ea Rodal, ‘The Ukrainian,’ p. 9. 

137 Rodal, ‘The Ukrainian,’ p. 33. 

a8 D. Haldane Porter, ‘Refugee Screening Commission Report on Ukrainians in Surrendered Enemy 
Personnel (sep) Camp No. 374 Italy,’ 21 February 1947, Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa, Citizenship 
and Immigration Branch, RG 26, vol. 147, file 3-43-1 (copy). Also cited in Yury Boshyk, Ukraine dur- 
ing World War I: History and Its Aftermath, Edmonton: Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies at the 
University of Alberta, 1986, p. 237. 
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were educated.'! The OUN(b) maintained contact with Francisco Franco 
and negotiated for an arrangement to accept former UPA and Waffen-SS 
Galizien soldiers into Spanish military academies.? A center of former 
Waffen SS-Galizien veterans in London sought to establish a military dic- 
tatorship in Ukraine.'*? Others professed themselves to be democrats after 
1945, making careers in politics and academia. In contact with majority 
society the veterns generally omitted their background in the Waffen-Ss. 
Within their community, however, it was regarded as merit. Among the more 
prominent alumni were Volodymyr Kubijovyé, who after the war came to 
edit the Encyclopedia of Ukraine,'** (Figure 6). University of Alberta chan- 
cellor Petro Savaryn,'” philologist Oleksa Horbatsch at the University of 
Frankfurt,“ Wasyl Veryha, chronicler of the Division, co-editor of the vet- 
eran’s journal Visti Kombantanta and director of the Slavic collection at 


ia Briefing by Deputy Director of the MGB of the Ukrainian SSR, Col. Shorubalka to Ukrainian SSR 
minister of State Security Nikolai Koval’chuk, 1 November 1951. HDA SBU, f. 13, Spr. 372, t. 43, ark. 
19, 22. 

Me ‘Protokol doprosa Matvienko, Mirona Vasil’evicha’ 14-15 July 1951, HDA SBU, f. 6, spr. 56232, 
ark. 96. 

143 ‘Protokol doprosa arestovannogo KUKA Vasiliia Stepanovicha,’ 28 May 1954, HDA SBU, f. 6, Spr. 
51895 fp., t. 1, Ark. 71. 

ce Kubijovy¢c’s Encyclopedia of Ukraine was published by The Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies 
at the University of Alberta, which also administers the Volodymyr and Daria Kubijovy¢ Memorial 
Endowment Fund, established in 1 November 1986. Its current value stands at CAD 436,748. Klid, Soroka, 
and Yurkevych, C/JUS Newsletter 2011, p. 32. 

ad The case of one of the more high-profile veterans, University of Alberta chancellor Peter Savaryn 
is illustrative. Carefully using euphemistic terms, the pro-nationalist Ukrainian press in Canada presented 
Savaryn’s background as a merit. In his Ukrainian-language memoirs, Savaryn expresses pride in his 
SS past—which was unknown to most of his colleagues at the University of Alberta, and omitted from 
his biography in the English-language Encyclopedia of Ukraine. ‘Savaryn, Petro,’ in Danylo Husar Struk 
(ed.), Encyclopedia of Ukraine, Vol. IV, Ph-Sr, Toronto, Buffalo, London: University of Toronto Press, 
1993, pp. 540-541. On Savaryn’s Waffen-SS past, see Bairak, Ukrains’ka strilets‘ka hromada, pp. 184-185; 
Marko Levyts’kyi, ‘Savaryn vybranyi holovoiu SKVU’ Ukrains’ki visti, 7 Dec 1983, p. 3; Petro Savaryn, Z 
soboiu vzialy Ukrainu: Vid Ternopillia do Al’berty, Kyiv: KVITs, 2007, pp. 252-253, 275, 336; Bolianovs’kyi, 
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[one].’ Valerii Mokienko, ‘Das sprachwissenschaftliche Werk Oleksa Horbatschs,’ Greifswalder Ukrainische 
Hefte1(1): Die Ukraine in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Aufsdtze zu Geschichte, Sprache und Literatur, 
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FIGURE 6 Volodymyr Kubijovyé (center, sitting) and Manoly Lupul (right) sign a contract 
between the Shevchenko Scientific Society and the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies 
at the University of Alberta on the collaboration on the Encyclopedia of Ukraine, December 
1976. Standing, from left to right: Petro Savaryn, Antanas Figol, and Ivan Lysiak-Rudnytsky, 
sitting: George S. N. Luckyj, Volodymyr Kubijovyé, Manoly Lupul. Bohdan Klid and Myroslav 
Yurkevych (eds.), KIUS: 30 rokiv uspikhiv 1976-2006 (Edmonton: Canadian Institute of 
Ukrainian Studies, University of Alberta, 2006), 1. 


the University of Toronto Library,” and Roman Drazhn’ovs’kyi, rector of 


the Ukrainian Free University in Munich.‘ Horbatsch and Veryha remained 
active in the Ukrainian Waffen-SS veterans’ association through the rest of 
their lives.” 

The Waffen-SS was designated a criminal organization at the Nuremberg 
Trial, something which has complicated nationalist myth making around 
the unit.°° While the international tribunal ruled the organization criminal, 
the war criminality of its members needs to be assessed on an individual 
basis. After the war, the Waffen-SS veterans denied all association with Nazi 
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Nirnberg 14. November 1945 — 1. Oktober 1946. Amtlicher Text Verhandlungsniederschrifien. Nurnberg 
1947. Fotomechanischer Nachdruck in 23 Banden, Frechen: Komet, 2001) Bd. 1, pp. 189-414. This paper 
follows the definition of war crimes based upon the Principles of International Law Recognized in the 
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Germany and responsibility for its crimes. Interviewed by the CBC Radio in 
1987, Veryha insisted, 


I have never felt to be a Nazi. I never believed in Nazism, and... I 
have never been a fascist. I feel that I am and I always was a Ukrainian 
patriot. And that’s what I am. And if you would ask me another question, 
if I would do the same thing all over, I would... 


Q: That SS tattoo, do you still bear it on your body? Where was it 
imprinted on your body? 


A: 1... I believe it was on the left arm. Under left arm, yes. 
Q: Under the left armpit? 


A: Under left armpit, yes. But, uh ... Iam really not sure. I did not look 
for it, you know, for a number of years, so I am not sure if I do have it. 
(chuckles) 


Q: When did you become aware of its meaning to the allies? 


A: Well, it was in the prisoner of war camp there were some who were 
saying, you know, the people who are having it, you know, they will 
be persecuted. That those are criminals, or something, you know. That 
was the first time. But I never, ever paid any attention to it, because it is 
nothing else than, you know, that it indicates, you know, what kind of 
blood group you had, just in case you’re wounded.”!* 


Like many other of the Waffen-SS-men-turned-activists-and-scholars, Veryha 
was a complex figure. Interviewing Veryha shortly before his death about his 
memories of the Holocaust, John-Paul Himka describes him as ‘exception- 
ally knowledgeable, intelligent and honest.’!” Veryha recalled, in gruesome 
detail a joint 1941 Aktion in Tovste, Galicia, in which Germans, assisted by 


Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal and in the Judgment of the Tribunal, 1950. Principle VI reads: ‘The 
crimes hereinafter set out are punishable as crimes under international law: 


[. . .] db) War crimes: Violations of the laws or customs of war include, but are not limited 
to murder, ill-treatment or deportation to slave-labor or for any other purpose of civilian 
population of or in occupied territory, murder or ill-treatment of prisoners of war, of persons 
on the seas, killing of hostages, plunder of public or private property, wanton destruction 
of cities, towns, or villages, or devastation not justified by military necessity.’ http://www. 
icrc.org/ihl.nsf/FULL/390?OpenDocument (accessed 15 May 2011) 
tat Paul Corvallo, ‘The Deschénes Commission,’ Sunday Morning, CBC Radio, CBC Digital Archives, 
18 January 1987. http://archives.cbe.ca/war_conflict/war_crimes/clips/9265/ (accessed 9 July 2011). 
we John-Paul Himka, Ukrainians, Jews and the Holocaust: Divergent Memories, Saskatoon: Heritage 
Press, Prairie Centre for the Study of Ukrainian Heritage, University of Saskatchewan, 2009, p. 12. 
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Ukrainian policemen, carried out a mass murder of thousands of Jews.! 
Neither personal experiences of the extermination of the Jews, nor insight 
into the conditions of the Dachau concentration camp prevented Veryha 
from joining the ranks of the Waffen-SS and pledging his life to Adolf Hitler. 

Some defenders of the division argue that it was justified because it 
was defending Ukraine against the Red Army; by joining the unit many 
conscious Ukrainians were able to escape from Bolshevik clutches. Typically, 
apologetics for the unit point at Soviet crimes in 1944 as a reason for joining 
the unit, insisting its members had no choice but to join. Certainly, there is no 
denial that the Red Army committed serious human right violations in 1944, 
as they re-conquered Western Ukraine and moved into Polish and German 
lands. Yet, one could also look at it from the other side: what was going 
on in the way of German atrocities in the period during which the unit was 
defending the Third Reich? During this period Nazi Germany was killing off 
the Jews immediately to the west of the front. As the Red Army halted only 
a few hundred kilometers from Lodz in the second half of 1944 the gassing 
of Jews continued unabated in Auschwitz, less than a hundred kilometers 
away. Nazi Germany was killing most of the remainder of the 90,000 Jews in 
Lodz, liquidating the ghetto on 23 June 1944, and asphyxiating over 7,000 of 
them in the following three weeks in the briefly re-opened Chetmno gassing 
facility. Sixty-seven thousand Jews of £6dz were deported to Auschwitz in 
August 1944, where most were gassed upon arrival.’ 


CONCLUSION 


Following the opening of Soviet archives, the release of previously classi- 
fied sections of the Deschénes Commission and the findings of Polish and 
Ukrainian historical commissions, the prospects for critical research are today 
better than they have ever been. The access to a wealth of new materi- 
als, the emergence of new, critical scholarship in Poland, Slovakia, Ukraine, 
Britain, and Canada have increased our knowledge of the history of the 
unit, but has barely had an impact on the narrative retained by the dias- 
pora and the Ukrainian far right. On the contrary, the efforts to legitimize 
the unit have been stepped up over the past five years. The Ukrainian 
Canadian Congress saluting the unit’s veterans on Remembrance Day and 
the introduction of new endowments in the honor of former members of 
the Waffen-SS Galizien at the University of Alberta are indicative of such 
efforts, as are the commercialized nostalgia and neo-fascist parades in L’viv 
and other Western Ukrainian cities today. The nostalgia is accompanied by an 
apologetic narrative, selective at best, based partly upon denial and omission. 


153 Himka, Ukrainians, Jews and the Holocaust, pp. 12-24. 
me Timothy Snyder, Bloodlands: Europe Between Hitler and Stalin, New York: Basic Books, 2010, 
pp. 310-311. 
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FIGURE 7 Bi-lingual Svoboda Billboard on the site of the Polish village Huta Pieniacka, 
burned down together with over 700 of its residents by the Fourth Police Regiment of the 
Waffen-SS Galizien and a detachment of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army on February 29, 
1944. Svoboda categorically denies the conclusions of the Polish and Ukrainian historical 
commissions. (Courtesy of Lucyna Kulinska) (color figure available online). 


On the site of the Huta Pieniacka massacre, the ultra-nationalist Svoboda 
party has put up a large, bilingual billboard, denying Ukrainian involve- 
ment in the massacre. This phenomenon is, of course, not unique to Galicia 
(Figure 7). We recognize the narrative from other parts of East and Central 
Europe: to local patriotic Waffen-SS admirers, the perpetrators were always 
someone else, their Waffen-SS units clean.'” 

While there has been an increase in the interest of the unit, research 
into the unit is still at an early stage. We are only beginning to understand 
the dynamics of local collaboration in the occupied Soviet Union. Historians 
need to work through the newly available sources, but also to engage them- 
selves with the instrumentalization of the unit’s past. While not claiming to 
provide a full and complete account of the unit’s history, this essay sets 
out some of the problems associated with the partial rehabilitation of the 
unit. Issues such as the unit’s institutionalized racism and anti-Semitism, 
its commitment to Adolf Hitler and the victory of Nazi Germany, and the 
involvement of officers, soldiers, and affiliated police regiments in atrocities 
call for more research and further inquiry into the unit’s past. The problem 
it raises are not only historical, but also political and ethical. 


1 Heidemarie Uhl, ‘Of Heroes and Victims: World War II in Austrian Memory,’ Austrian History 


Yearbook 42 (2011) pp. 185-200; Maria Bucur, Heroes and Victims: Remembering War in Twentieth- 
Century Romania, Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2009, p. 220; John-Paul Himka and Joanna 
Michlic, Bringing the Dark Past to Light: The Reception of the Holocaust in Postcommunist Europe, 
University of Nebraska Press, forthcoming). 
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Omer Bartov’s Erased, surely a work of history, is difficult to classify in terms of space 
and genre. It is all at once a Central European travelogue, a memory book, a historical 
meditation on genocide and provincial modernity, and post-genocidal memory. It is also 
a critical diary of an individual “guest” to Galicia, and a chronicle of this familiar stran- 
ger’s elective and accidental paths of identity. Bartov’s readers are challenged to look in 
the mirror. They’re teased intellectually and politically, invited to deconstruct and recon- 
struct themselves, to challenge the concepts and categories of identity — normally relied 
upon by flat two-dimensional mappers of the region and, by extension, Ukraine. 
Let me introduce Bartov’s book by quoting from his concluding chapter. He writes: 


Ultimately this is not only a story about exhuming bodies, but also about unearthing a path of 
destruction whose very objective was to bury the traces of its crimes and the identity of the 
murdered along with their bodies. But such crimes have a predilection to resurface, both meta- 
phorically and physically. They cannot remain hidden forever, and they cannot be confronted 
without a willingness to look back at all the hatred and atrocity, but also the beauty and crea- 
tivity, of a world that ended up being trampled by vast external forces even as it devoured its 
own inhabitants. Those who stare at the past with eyes wide shut can only conjure fictions, 
legends, nightmares and phobias, however much they seek a pure, good, cleansed identity. 


We cannot bring back the dead, but we can give them a decent burial. We cannot bring back a 
rich, complex, and increasingly precarious multi-ethnic world, and we may not even want to 
do so, but we can recognize its failings and respect its accomplishments, not only for their own 
sake, but because we cannot understand ourselves and build a secure and confident identity 
without acknowledging where we come from and how we got to where we are today. We 
have just left behind us the bloodiest century in world history, and seem to be heading 
right into one that could prove to be even bloodier. Before we plunge into yet another 
ocean of blood, it behooves us to reflect on the causes and consequences of previous atrocities 
and to finally understand that the origins of collective violence invariably lie in repressing 
memory and misconstruing the past. (201) 


Studies of mass murder and meditations on the absence of communities are nothing 
new. But nor are travelogues. They are at least as old as Homer and Herodotus. There 
is one long, direct teleological path to our contemporaries Anna Reid, Eva Hoffman, 
and Kate Brown. Another tradition is the memory-book. The first, written in 1296 by 
Yitzhak Shmuel in Nuremburg, was a record of Ashkenazi communities that were 
destroyed by Christian knights during the First Crusade. One focus is the town of 
Speier (or Speyer). Bartov moves between these genres and literary traditions. He offers 
neither victimology nor hagiography on a biblical scale, but a modern investigation into 
the political suppression of knowledge and historical memory. We should say that 
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heroes and villains, starting with those who have come to mythologize them, are subject to 
the most modern of intellectual skepticisms. 


© 2010, Steven Seegel 
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Since we are starting with quotations, here are mine. In the introduction, Omer Bartov 
asks: “How could one give back to both perpetrators and to victims their humanity yet 
not deny or obfuscate the atrocity?” (xii—xiii). And in his final reflections he writes, in 
the same vein, that we have to sort out the past in order to recover both its “true 
tragedy” and its “full glory” (210). In the spirit of these passages, I am going to start 
with what I think is important in the book and then offer two sets of mixed feelings. 

What is important about the book is that Bartov documents very well, on a local- 
regional level, the degree to which the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) 
and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) are being glorified, and the degree to which 
their crimes and their victims are forgotten. And within the last few years we have 
moved into a new phase, in which this same pairing of heroic memorialization with crim- 
inal amnesia is promoted by the president of Ukraine, Viktor Yushchenko, as well as by 
the Ukrainian Institute of National Memory that he created, and by the Security Service of 
Ukraine. What was primarily a regional issue when Omer was conducting his research has 
now become national. Certainly there is now a much more powerful spokesmachine 
behind the glorification of the nationalists and the obfuscation of their crimes than what 
he describes in Erased.' 

The champions of the OUN and UPA like to present them as opponents of two totali- 
tarianisms, German and Soviet. But from 1941 to 1944 much of their energy was actually 
devoted to a project of cleaning Ukraine of people who were not Ukrainian. And in that 
process they killed an awful lot of people. They killed tens of thousands of Poles for 
sure; they killed many, many Jews; they killed Russians as well as local ethnic 
Germans and Czechs. They also killed people who taught the Polish or Russian languages, 
clergymen who had the wrong ecclesiological orientation, and political opponents of every 
stripe. They engaged in a large-scale “transformative project.” And with this came also the 
need to subjugate its own population in order to ensure its support. 

This involved a tremendous amount of violence, as every insurgency does. I once read 
that during the Vietnam War the Americans gave inoculations to the children of a village; 
the next day the Viet Cong came to that village and cut the children’s arms off. I cannot 
vouch for the veracity of this particular incident, but this is what insurgencies do, and our 
Ukrainian insurgency did this kind of thing as well. The OUN and UPA killed their 
opponents; they killed communists and anyone who acquiesced to them, some 30,000 
people, half of whom were peasants, chairmen of collective farms, their families, etc. So 
there are many crimes that are not being remembered. 

In Erased, Omer offers the reflection that “the origins of collective violence invariably 
lie in repressing memory and misconstruing the past” (201). Repressed memory, of course, 
is not just the dangerous origin of violence, it is its continuation. 

I think it constitutes a continuation of the violence for two reasons. The first has to do 
with recognition. These crimes cannot be undone. The only thing one can do by way of 
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restitution is to recognize the victims, apologize to the victims and their community, and 
make gestures of reconciliation. That is all that it is possible to do. And when even that 
hopelessly incommensurate action is not undertaken, then that neglect in effect continues 
the crime. 

A second point about the repression of memory as a continuation of violence is that 
this enables the ideology of the violence to live on. Some argue that today’s admirers 
of the legacy of the UPA are not resurrecting anti-Semitism or violent xenophobia but 
rather that they are simply looking for heroes, just like every other country has. But 
you really cannot bracket the issue of criminal responsibility, because sooner or later 
you are led to that same line of argument and justification that the nationalists used 
when committing their crimes. This has been happening recently in Ukraine. For 
example, a prime spokesperson of the Security Service of Ukraine is a 30-year-old histor- 
ian and nationalist, Volodymyr Viatrovych, who has been working intensively as an apolo- 
gist for the historical record of the OUN and UPA. In March 2008 he was interviewed in 
the press and defended the rehabilitation of UPA leader Roman Shukhevych. He was 
asked if he was sure that Shukhevych did not kill Polish and Belarusian civilian popu- 
lations. He answered that in conditions of partisan warfare it is very difficult to distinguish 
the peaceful civilian population from combatants. By day they might be working like 
ordinary peasants, but in the evening they might arm themselves and attack a village. 
“With an automatic rifle, he’s a soldier; with a hoe he’s a peaceful civilian. When you 
kill him in an encounter, is he a civilian or not?” (Mishchenko). This answer was meant 
to justify the mass murders perpetrated by forces under the command of Shukhevych in 
both Belarus and Volhynia. This type of reasoning, of course, can be extended a short 
step to include as hostile elements the women and children who supported the potentially 
not so peaceful civilians that the nationalists sought to kill. 

Omer’s book makes a very powerful case against what is now going on in Ukraine at 
the national level by exposing the egregious erasure of memory on the ground. 

As I said above, I have two sets of mixed feelings, which I will call “situated mixed 
feelings.” The first one has to do with the documentation of the OUN’s and UPA’s 
murder of the Jews. I am uncomfortable with the way it is not clearly documented in 
Omer’s text. Some of my friends — and these are scholars who have very similar ideas 
about the OUN and UPA as both Omer and I do — say: Oh, Bartov uses Wikipedia, and 
he doesn’t cite this or that, and he should have gone to the archives, etc. I understand 
that Omer’s book is an extended essay in the form of a travelogue, and I can accept it 
and welcome it as such. Yet I have repeatedly seen that when accusations are made that 
are not sufficiently careful or sufficiently documented, the defenders of the nationalist 
heritage in Ukraine and in the Ukrainian diaspora use the deficiencies to score propaganda 
points. They say: Well, look — they accuse us, but they have no proof. 

On the other hand — and this is why I call my mixed feelings “situated” — I find myself 
in Omer’s position as I work on an article called “The Reception of the Holocaust in Post- 
communist Ukraine.” I am supposed to open the text with a description of the Holocaust in 
Ukraine and of instances of local participation in it. Now I think I have a fairly good idea of 
what happened. But I cannot document it completely or to my satisfaction because some of 
what I understand happened comes from rather indirect evidence or from arguments by 
analogy to what happened elsewhere. So I cannot actually prove everything I have to 
say. And I think it is a pity and also symptomatic of the repression of memory that 
Bartov is unable to cite monographs on particular instances of murders because they do 
not yet exist. Some survey works do exist, such as the excellent overview of the Holocaust 
in Galicia by Dieter Pohl. Pohl’s work, however, is based largely on German 
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documentation, and we still need studies based on a greater complement of sources, 
including survivors’ testimony and photographic evidence, and integrating to a greater 
extent comparative analysis and contextual factors. So it is not difficult to understand 
the situation which produces Omer’s under-documented account of Ukrainian nationalist 
complicity in the Holocaust. 

The second set of mixed feelings is more complex. It is very, very difficult to under- 
stand the Other’s point of view and to empathize with the Other. The very subject of 
Omer’s book, after all, is the miserable failure of contemporary Ukrainian Galicia to 
enter into the subjectivity of the murdered Jews, to feel horror or guilt or even loss in 
the wake of their slaughter. But it also seems that his book does not fully empathize 
with the situation of those who are unable to mourn, or who are unable to remember. 

There are some passages that reveal, I think, the psychological resistance to the Other 
that Omer himself wrestles with in the book. In introducing his subject, he says that his 
generation in Israel associated the Polish language with “powerful vodka-drinking gentiles 
with Jewish blood on their hands” (x). He concludes the chapter on his mother’s home 
town, Buchach, with a depiction of the afternoon he left the town: “... The sky cleared 
and the sun lit the main square and the still handsome, though dilapidated, town hall, 
with a soft afternoon glow.” He describes the townscape as viewed from the place 
where the synagogue once stood and also a funeral procession winding its way to the mar- 
ketplace. “A coffin was being carried on the back of a truck. In front of the procession 
marched two men carrying flags: the blue and yellow national flag of Ukraine, and the 
black and red flag of UPA. Ukrainian Buchach had come into its own” (141). This is to 
reduce the story of Ukrainian Buchach to the butchery of the nationalists. But the story 
is far more complex and far more harrowing to listen to than that, so that the end result 
of this literary flourish is to respond to the Other’s deafness with a deafness of one’s 
own. There is another passage, on Husiatyn, where he contrasts “the elegant edifice” of 
the former synagogue with a “tasteless” and “gaudy” Soviet monument with “primitive 
figures.” The comparison leads him to conclude that “despite all pronouncements to the 
contrary, civilization seems to have made little progress in the three centuries since the 
synagogue was built” (107-09). Ukrainians are sensitive to such comparisons. It has 
not been long since most of them emerged from the peasantry, and they take offense 
easily when it is implied that they are less civilized than others. And in all the cases 
cited, Omer implies the superiority of the group he identifies with over the group that 
for him constitutes the Other so resistant to comprehension. 

There are other things that need to be taken into account when trying to understand 
the psychology that resulted in Galicia’s Ukrainians repressing the memory of the 
nationalists’ murder of the Jews during the war and accepting the nationalist versions 
of history and memory. For example, individuals may not have been complicit in any- 
thing, but nationalist partisans came to their door at night and asked to be fed; and 
they fed them, because the alternative was not very nice. People could spend 12 years 
in the Gulag for such a thing. So there are complexities here that need to be worked 
into the story somehow. 


Note 


1. Yushchenko’s initiation of the new politics of history began in June 2007 when he ordered the 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of UPA Commander-in-Chief Roman Shu- 
khevych. An accompanying postage stamp bore the flag and emblems of the OUN. A few months 
later Shukhevych was posthumously awarded the title “Hero of Ukraine.” 
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I will try not to repeat some points that have already been made. The book has a travelogue 
feel to it, it is a tour of history to the backwater as well as the historic jewels in the former 
Austrian Crown land of Eastern Galicia. Bartov’s characterization of the region as a true 
borderland is an important historical theme in his research. Galicia was, according to 
Bartov, the “meeting place of numerous cultures, religions and ethnicities which is at 
the same time located at the periphery, a site where identity is all the more vehemently 
asserted precisely because of its often tenuous and fluid nature” (8).! 

In another book on Ukraine by Anna Reid, Borderland: A Journey through the History 
of Ukraine, borderland is defined not as a meeting place but as a literal translation for 
Ukrainia, meaning frontier, a place on the edge. She calls it “flat, fertile, and fatally 
tempting for invaders” (Reid 1). 

The legacies of such a battlefield, such an imperial terrain, are that enormous suffering 
and violence reigned; and rebellion, civil wars, pogroms, famine and genocide have left its 
Ukrainian survivors with (according to Anna Reid) a “tenuous equivocal sense of national 
identity” (Reid 1). While Reid’s journey focuses on Kyiv as the epicenter of Ukraine’s 
borderland history, Bartov’s destination is Eastern Galicia, where he’s in search of 
traces of its Jewish past. And I raise this notion of borderland because regional differences 
are very important in how you analyze your story on Eastern Galicia. What this concept of 
borderland indicates of Ukraine is: where does this borderland begin, and where does it 
end in terms of overlapping cultures? 

There are indeed many important regional differences in how Jewish pasts are mem- 
orialized (their remnants) and in how the educational processes assert national identity. 
And that is in transition right now. Some surveys are coming out. For instance, Professor 
Elena Ivanova (Department of Psychology, Kharkiv National University) found that those 
surveyed in Western Ukraine about Holocaust history gave more “politically-correct” 
answers. So some of the assumptions we have about the entrenched nationalism in 
Western Ukraine should be reconsidered. The tourism of Israeli, American, and Polish 
groups in Eastern Galicia, and the region’s historically more Western European orientation 
may increase awareness of the region’s multicultural, Jewish history. 

Bartov’s initial aim in undertaking this journey was not only to research the region’s 
history but also to reconnect with his family roots. Dissatisfied with the large body of 
Holocaust literature that discusses the way Jews were killed, or the perpetrator studies 
that seem to reduce Jews to the number of corpses or portraits of passive victims, 
Bartov sought to correct and establish how Jews lived and what they lost. 

Bartov explores the dimensions of a Polish—Ukrainian—Jewish triangle and the 
relations in the region. In Erased, Bartov stops short of re-creating the social fabric of 
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Jews, Ruthenians, Poles, and Germans who lived in Galicia for centuries before the 
Second World War, though he finds traces of the Poles and Armenians as represented 
in the architectural ruins of certain areas. 

Thus in this book it is not clear just how interwoven this social fabric was before the 
war. How deep were the socio-economic or ethnic cleavages that allowed such violence to 
occur there, and continue to ethnicize often anti-Semitic memories of Ukrainians who still 
reside there? 

Though structurally many have described Bartov’s book as a historical travelogue, it 
also contains elements of a lamentation because of its passionate plea to take notice of 
Galicia’s Jewish past and its current erasure. This book has a literary flair of an elegy 
with its reflections and poetic images. As a mixed genre, Bartov’s book offers a new struc- 
ture for analyzing the past, which is part historical travelogue, part archeological and 
social-anthropological fieldwork. In parts, Bartov takes on the voice of a romantic natur- 
alist who reads into the landscapes of church steeples, meadows, rolling hills, and sees 
more than meets the eye in its vine-covered, overgrown ruins of synagogues and tomb- 
stones. But any hint of nostalgia is overshadowed by the bare fact that he presents the 
mass murder of the Jews, and what comes through more clearly in the end is that 
Bartov is trying to navigate a post-genocidal society, a term which has been used primarily 
in reference to Ukraine and Rwanda. But in Ukraine the victims and perpetrators do not 
actually live side by side today. There are no more living Jews, just their ghosts. As if 
the human loss was not tragic enough, now we see they’re past being erased, chapter by 
chapter, in a new national narrative of Ukrainian history, as Jewish sites are being con- 
verted to marketplaces and youth centers. Thus Jewish sites have been turned into 
places that honor Ukrainian martyrs, or have become platforms for asserting Ukrainian 
pride and victimization. To impose what is Ukrainian onto what was Jewish. A form of 
replacing. Obviously distortion and suppression of a dark and increasingly alien Jewish 
past. This manipulation is more upsetting than the crumbling neglect of Jewish edifices, 
of synagogues, a sure sign of neglect and poverty. 

Scholars of Ukraine, such as James Mace, refer to Ukraine as a post-genocidal society, 
but in reference to the famine, the Holodomor, not as inheritors of a landscape scarred by 
the Final Solution, let alone actors in a systematic removal of their Polish and Jewish 
neighbors. Mace called on a new generation of Ukrainians to rewrite history, to take the 
Russian-Soviet distortions out, embrace Ukrainian language, and salvage the remnants 
of what was produced in periods of a flowering Ukrainian culture, such as the 1920s. 
And in his words, “make Ukraine Ukrainian” (The Day, 18 February 2003, www. 
ukemonde.com/stalin/mace.html). The only problem now, Bartov finds, is that this 
effort leaves out the Jews. Does making Ukraine Ukrainian necessitate making it non- 
Jewish or non-Polish for that matter? 

For as Bartov argues, “This plan is in the throes of creating a single national narrative 
of events, peoples, institutions, culture and politics, an undertaking of mass simplification 
that not only distorts its past but threatens to impoverish its future” (8). Bartov compares 
this process to similar ones made in post-Second World War Europe, arguing about 
Galicians and Western Ukrainian leaders in Kyiv or in Lviv. And I just question that 
because the agency is not clear, in this case, as to who is doing the denying or what 
these local discourses are. He argues that the denial of that past is more visible than in 
many other parts of Europe, thanks to neglect and forgetfulness. 

Modernization in the West, connoting a forward-looking imperative with the capital to 
literally tear town old buildings, erect new ones, pave over historic sites ... this process 
has all but erased Jewish history from the towns in Germany, for instance, but not so in 
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Ukraine. Soviet suppression of historical ethnic differences in the Great Patriotic War, and 
its own brand of anti-Western anti-Semitism, as well as the general poverty, left these sites 
around (albeit abandoned and left to decay). 

The lack of development for historians or archeologists looking for physical traces of 
the past does have its advantages, but not when this visible neglect is also a sign of intel- 
lectual ignorance, denial, and distortion. What Bartov finds in Galicia as especially dis- 
turbing is the politics of these sites as a “seething nationalism persistent in the region 
that wanted full expression after 1991 and is offensive to the historical reality to the 
region” (8). One example that stands out is the statue of Bandera on the site of the 
former Jehovych ghetto. And it would be interesting to know how Ukrainians regard 
this site, if there are generational differences in terms of how the site is regarded, how 
much that site is the center of local activity and education. I think I was thinking of 
James Young’s work The Texture of Memory: Holocaust Memorials and Memory and 
how much he really gets at the history of the creation of these sites, the neglect of 
them, and of local perceptions. 

Bartov also presents the interesting significations of plaques at these sites, and 
describes the inconsistent and often grammatically incorrect presentation of these sites 
in Hebrew, Ukrainian and English, with each language directed at a different audience 
with slightly different messages. In the monument text at the Brody Jewish cemetery, 
the Hebrew text tends to be more explicit, stating that Jews were murdered there in a 
common grave, and may God avenge their blood, and that in contrast some of the Ukrai- 
nian texts seem to be more vague and passive. 

How accurate is Bartov’s picture of the past? What is he able to salvage from the 
records? Though not all 20 places on his tour were given equal treatment — some only a 
few pages, others more substantial chapters — in the end Bartov is able to convey a lost 
Jewish world that was very much at the very center of Galician urban life, represented by 
dominant, towering, fortress synagogues. One gets the sense that, other than an occasional 
monastery or statue of Shevchenko or Bandera, Ukrainian culture was and remains very 
primitive in contrast to traces of Jewish religious buildings or Polish schools. There is a 
contrast of cultures, as John Paul has pointed out, which would need to be explained. 

His research on the Holocaust also reinforces the more general patterns of destruction 
that occurred between late June 1941 and summer 1944. Pogroms, mass shootings, 
ghettos, forced labor, mass shootings again, and camp liquidations, the latter of which 
most Lviv residents (according to Bartov) aren’t aware. The cab driver couldn’t find the 
Janowska camp; the site was characteristically fenced off, thus discouraging visitors, 
mourners, and researchers. 

Bartov finds that Ukrainians do not value their Jewish heritage. The Jewish— 
Ukrainian—Polish triangle has bequeathed triple memories: they’re wildly different, 
although in reality the three have converged. The war was an ethnically defined genocidal 
conflict that resulted in a demographic revolution in Galicia. The memories of events are 
as divided as these conflicts, and continue to challenge full reconstruction, let alone 
appreciation of the multi-ethnic realities of Galicia’s history. 

As Bartov points out, there are no minorities present that challenge Ukraine’s 
presentation of the past to outsiders. Ukrainian leaders in Kyiv and local nationalists 
who perceive themselves as patriot-builders, building an independent Ukraine, wanting 
to secure Ukraine’s status as a nation-state, often express extreme concern for Ukraine’s 
image. They want to undo history to place Ukrainians in a positive or sympathetic role, 
for example undoing what was perceived as a Soviet mismatching of Nazis and nationalist 
collaborators, such as Shukhevych, who was named a Hero of Ukraine. 
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National identity formation from above and below was first and foremost a process of 
collective story-making, mythmaking, idolatry, and memorializing in a selective manner 
that necessitates erasure, forgetting, suppression and oversimplification. This process of 
rewriting history has become the norm. And it can offer opportunities for real advance 
in Ukrainian academic culture, or it can devolve into pure politicization of history books 
and curriculum. Unfortunately, misguided attempts by the Education Ministry to rewrite 
Ukraine’s history textbooks have manifested in an unwillingness to deal with the country’s 
own Holocaust Jewish history. Recent surveys of the curriculum reveal how Ukraine differs 
from several emerging post-Soviet nations because it is not integrating Holocaust history to 
the extent that Poland, the Baltic, Romania, and Hungary have. In Ukraine, a combination 
of regional and local attitudes, class patriotism, an unstable polity and economy, anti- 
Western fear and suspicions all hamper progress on the educational front. 

For this beautifully composed and reflective book, where does this bring us? Bartov’s 
book is a call to attention and I'd like to say that it is a region suspended in time. It’s really 
in flux and he’s trying to freeze the moment, throw light on it, and perhaps influence us in 
some way. Soon it too will be “swept with the tide of modernization”. We shall see if what 
seems will be inevitable in Ukraine, but in the meantime we should heed Bartov’s warning. 
His book, which will reach a broad audience, will place this region and its history on the 
map of many English readers. One hopes that Bartov’s passion and plea will inspire more 
critical and popular debates on Ukrainian heritage. But I must admit that I can imagine 
the landscape 50 years from now, where one may find hints of Jewishness in its historic 
buildings and graves, that Bartov’s snapshots will, too, be totally gone. Perhaps a future 
scholar or historian will carry this book with him/her and try very hard to find physical 
evidence of a Jewish history in the region. That research would be helpful to Bartov, 
but I also share in his disappointment and frustration 


Note 


1. Some of Lower’s comments were published in her longer review of Bartov’s book in 
East European Jewish Affairs 38 (2008): 345-48. 
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I would like to give credit to Omer Bartov for raising many important issues: the issue 
of the Holocaust in Ukraine, the silence of local authorities, and the attempts to force a 
discussion from this provocative and forcefully written book. 
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As I see it, Bartov focuses particularly on the violence, the pogroms, the killing of Jews 
in 1941, the complicity of some OUN (Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists) members, 
and then on the hunting down of Jews, the process of memorializing victims of the 
Holocaust and the whole problem of how to memorialize the war. The main issue here 
is the selective memory and the erasure of Jewish presence. All or these are very important 
topics, on which there is now a growing literature following the opening of archives. Also 
very important is the recent translation into Ukrainian of Western works that has encour- 
aged a much closer investigation of this history, based on hard evidence and good 
scholarship. There are now organizations in Ukraine, such as the Center for the Study 
of Holocaust and the Judaica Institute, that are doing this kind of work, “adding” 
Jewish “sites” to the cognitive map. Bartov’s text is an exercise in discourse intervention, 
and in bringing together several discourses. 

I will focus on some of the problems I have with the book, in particular difficulties for 
people who come from a different discourse. If you want to reach these people, you have to 
understand how they think and where they are coming from, to create a framework that 
explains your goals as fully and honestly as possible. Bartov’s goals, as I see them, are 
conceptual, ethical, and political. The ethical imperative is the duty to bear witness to 
those who died in the Holocaust. The political goals are to reach the broadest layers of 
people with this message, and to encourage a wider discourse on this subject. The first dif- 
ficulty in achieving these goals is the reality that there have been waves of extermination in 
this region, and that its history is multi-layered: there is not one version of this history, and 
not one version of the Ukrainian past. The contest of discourses is not a simple story; just 
as one should not accept nationalist simplifications of the past, one should not be quick to 
accept other simplifications based on other versions of the historical narrative. 

First of all, the history of Ukraine is not only a history of anti-Semitism. It is also a 
history of philo-Semitism, and the history of philo-Semitism that also needs recouping. 
It helps to explain a lot. Bartov, for example, describes the Western Ukrainian People’s 
Republic of 1917-1919 dismissively as an “ephemeral republic,” a statement that 
touches many nerves. In the first year of the Revolution, this government was first allied 
to and then fused with the Ukrainian National Republic (the UNR). Ukrainians did establish 
independence, which was greeted with great joy by almost the entire Jewish population as 
well as the Ukrainian population. The government proclaimed a policy of national personal 
autonomy for minorities, which was part of a great rapprochement between Jews and 
Ukrainians. Many Jews fought for this republic. All this is important to recall, because 
the defeated officers of this national liberation movement were those who in 1929 created 
the OUN. They were sometimes well aware of this Jewish—Ukrainian rapprochement, 
and they came from a generation who often had sympathy for it. Therefore, to see the 
OUN and UPA (the Ukrainian Insurgent Army) as at all times being one and reflecting 
one idea or one approach to the Jewish question is wrong. It was a different organization 
in 1929, for example, from what it was during the war, or in 1950. 

By taking a broad brush to his denunciation of nationalists, the OUN, and UPA, which 
he continually links — as Soviet propagandists did for over 40 years — and by invariably 
defining OUN and UPA members as Jew-killers, Bartov raises objections. Does he feel 
that Ukraine’s struggle for national independence during the Second World War was mis- 
taken? If not, how were Ukrainians supposed to struggle for it? What were the choices for 
the young men in the villages? To join the Soviets, whose rule they had experienced in 
1939-1941 during the Hitler—Stalin pact, and whose history of repression in inter-war 
Ukraine was well known. To join the Germans? To join the resistance in the woods? Or 
to go and work in Germany as forced labor for the German war effort? These were difficult 
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dilemmas. Often all choices proved fatal. In some places all the males were killed. One has 
to look at the broad picture, to empathize with these people and the impossible decisions 
they had to make. 

I also sense in Bartov’s book a denigration of the national struggle in general. Not once 
in the book is the word “national” mentioned, whereas “nationalist” is used many times. 
Bartov’s brief excursions into more distant Ukrainian history are also revealing. He 
appears to deny the legitimacy of the drive for independence not only in the 1940s but 
also over the previous centuries, diminishing, even disparaging, the national dimension 
throughout Ukraine’s history. As he looks into the past, he describes Symon Petliura’s 
forces in 1919/1920 as having “robbed and raped,” and their leader as being “remembered 
for pogroms.” Bohdan Khmelnytsky, the leader of the 1648 revolution, is recalled as “the 
scourge of the Jews” (although on one occasion he is also characterized as “the uniter” of 
Ukraine). Ivan Mazepa, Ukraine’s leader at the time of the 1708/1709 revolt against Peter 
the Great, is noted as the leader of a “briefly independent Ukraine.” The author seems 
unaware that vestiges of Ukrainian autonomy were still being curtailed late in the eight- 
eenth century. The choice of bibliographical references reveals a similar bias. The 
inclusion, alongside Henry Abramson’s fine scholarly monograph on the 1919 pogroms, 
of Saul S. Friedman’s appallingly unbalanced Pogromshchik (1976) — which Bartov 
describes simply as “a more accusatory view” of Petliura — only serves to discredit the 
author’s credentials as a commentator on Ukrainian history. 

The whole book, from my point of view, is full of narrative tropes of which the author 
may not even be conscious. Galicia is detached from the Ukrainian struggle for freedom. It 
is constructed as a “borderland,” the “periphery of Europe,” a place where people have no 
historical memory and in particular no memory of the Jewish presence. Their freedom 
fighters, it is suggested, were really perpetrators. This diminishes the national liberation 
narrative, which is a key to understanding Western Ukraine. But more irritating for 
many Ukrainians is the fact that this “borderland” trope plays into a long tradition in 
Russian and Polish national history of denigrating Ukraine’s national aspirations, of 
describing the land as an anarchic and dangerous place, inchoate, and lacking a national 
identity of its own. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz’s Ogniem i mieczem [With Fire and Sword, 1888] is included in 
the bibliography under the rubric of “Polish Romantic Literature.” This novel presents 
Ukraine at the time of the 1648 revolt led by Bohdan Khmelnytsky as an anarchic border- 
land, inhabited by a half-civilized people who are mobilized by a drunken, violent leader. 
Its message is that the country needs the civilizing hand of Poland, which must act 
ruthlessly to suppress revolution. The novel was made compulsory reading in Galician 
schools in the inter-war period and Ukrainian students were forced to imbibe its colonialist 
attitude at the same time as the increasingly authoritarian Polish state was beating 
Ukrainian villagers (the policy known as “Pacification”) and imprisoning activists. 
Sienkiewicz’s book predictably gave rise to an anti-colonial reaction, of which the 
formation of the OUN was a part. If this bibliography is the only image of Ukrainian 
history on offer, the reader must inevitably conclude that violence and irrational national- 
ism are the nation’s only claim to fame. There is no rubric in Bartov’s bibliography for 
Ukrainian literature, art, culture, or political thought. Surely Ukrainians have a literature 
worth reading? Is their self-image not important or valuable? These are questions that are 
clearly going to be raised when people look at Erased. 

My main point is this. The way to achieve the author’s desired conceptual, ethical, and 
political goals — with which I am largely in agreement — is to tell the full story and recog- 
nize the suffering of all. This opens up space for a discussion of what happened in 1941, of 
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perpetrators and victims, and does not a priori rule out more complex stories. I agree that 
there is certainly a resistance against the narrative of the Holocaust. And, as Bartov 
suggests, in some cases the reason for this it is partly guilt, and partly the new nationalist 
narrative. I also agree that, locally, this nationalist narrative has assumed outrageous anti- 
Semitic forms. The local press seems to get away with the most disgraceful expressions of 
hatred, and this is something that clearly has to be challenged. But there is also a legitimate 
need to tell one’s own story. Ukrainians do have a story of national victimization and suf- 
fering. And they were denied the ability to tell this narrative until 1991. Even now it does 
not figure in international consciousness, in films, in popular literature, in many scholarly 
gatherings. It needs to be discussed, negotiated, constructed, and deconstructed, in the 
same way as are other national narratives. Among other things, Ukrainians want the 
counter-tropes that have for long been used to deny their language, culture, and history 
to be challenged. 

My own study of Jews in Ukrainian literature has led me to many examples in 
which the Ukrainian and Jewish suffering has been combined. This is not to suggest 
that one should eclipse or diminish the other, but that both should be acknowledged. 
By allowing the story of Ukrainian suffering to be told, one in fact makes the narration 
of Jewish suffering easier (including the story of the complicity of some Ukrainians in 
the Holocaust). By acknowledging both, one disarms opposition when the question 
“Well, what about us?” is raised. In fact, the answer in most cases, of course, is 
“They were us!” This aspect of the issue has also led to the interweaving of narratives 
in fictional works. 

Such an approach is that used by those involved in Holocaust education in Ukraine. 
They make the further step by stressing the point that Ukrainian Jews were, after all, 
“us,” and insist that all “their” suffering should be seen as “ours.” There is no attempt 
to construct a hierarchy or an equivalence of suffering, nor to deny the specificity of the 
Jewish genocide, but this approach does encourage the building of conceptual and 
ethical frameworks that can activate the values of compassion, fairness, and understanding 
— the bedrock of Ukrainian culture and of the wider Judeo-Christian tradition. 

My last points are questions to Omer: I was interested in the issue of property. Who 
owns it? How are transfers made? How are issues dealt with in different regions? Can 
we have examples of how these issues are managed elsewhere? If these are primary con- 
cerns, one wonders why no effort seems to have been made to explore them. From the 
information presented, it appears that the responsibility for erecting monuments to the 
past and for restoring buildings is primarily municipal. A great number of monuments 
to the Holocaust of various kinds have already gone up since 1991, as the book indicates. 
Much has already been done in sensitizing the public to related issues. One would like to 
hear more about the relationship between the local and the national. How does the national 
feed into this process of memorialization? 

At the national level, throughout Ukraine scholarly and popular books have been 
published, conferences and exhibitions have taken place, sometimes organized with the 
participation of bodies like the Judaica Institute or the Centre for Holocaust Studies. 
This kind of work is a broad-based effort by scholars, curators, and prominent political 
and cultural figures to remedy past neglect. These initiatives, which are led 
by respected and prominent figures in the country’s cultural centers, need amplifying, 
and then — crucially — transferring to the local level, where they can marginalize 
expressions of narrow-mindedness and prejudice. There is much support for this kind of 
effort among contemporary authors like Yury Andrukhovych, Maryna Hrymych, and 
Volodymyr Yeshkilev, who represent Ukrainian culture as reflecting diverse histories 
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and traditions, including the Jewish. A narrow-minded politicization of history can be 
challenged by broadcasting the alternative discourses sympathetic to multiculturalism 
that these writers elaborate. Their work represents a change from within, and one that 
has already rebuilt the cultural landscape. It is one of the strongest indicators of a grounds- 
well of opinion sympathetic to the achievement of the goals that Bartov outlines. 

If an intervention is to be effective, it needs a multi-pronged approach. One aspect can 
be the shame and blame approach, but there should also be an effort to understand 
another’s history and experience, and to speak from within it. It is possible to apply 
both approaches. One has to be aware, however, of the obstacles. I am fairly optimistic 
that Erased can be used to extend this important discourse. 


© 2010, Myroslav Shkandrij 
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Thank you. These comments are important, because I see this book as a gateway into 
another project. Erased is not an attempt to write Galicia’s history, to be sure. It is 
about what is happening now. So for me, today’s response makes me think about what I 
need to do right now: so that’s just by way of introduction to what I tried to do. I didn’t 
really try to rewrite history. 

Let me say a couple of words surrounding the context of Erased. In the last few years I 
have been collecting materials for a book on a town in Galicia. My idea was to write a 
biography of a town that had existed as a multi-ethnic community with a Jewish, 
Polish, and Ukrainian population for several centuries, and to see how people had lived 
side by side, how people interacted, and then to follow that up to the years in which the 
multi-ethnic community was destroyed through genocide and ethnic cleansing. This was 
the rationale for my journeys there: both to work in the archives and to discover the region. 

In the process of traveling there, I encountered what the town looks like now and what 
was left of what had been there previously. It struck me that many people knew little about 
this past. I became interested in reconstructing what such towns had been like before the 
war, what happened in them during the Second World War, what remains in them now, 
and what is the current politics of memory in these towns right now. 

This book retraces several trips through 20 towns and cities in Galicia and Western 
Ukraine, starting in Lviv and going down all the way to the southern part and then 
coming up from the eastern part of this area. I have to say that, in part, the reason that I 
wanted to write this book was because I felt there was a tremendous amount of neglect 
of what was left in the country. Much was destroyed and was not about to be resurrected, 
but there were a few remnants remaining in the country whose condition was rapidly 
deteriorating. 

I felt that if I were to write about this, then perhaps some of what was left could be 
saved. And not saved in any way that would resurrect their former function, but merely 
by preserving them as sites of memory, rather than sites of destruction, of erosion, and 
ultimately of utter void. And I had a certain sense that if the population in these towns 
— which is, by and large, now engaged in creating its own national memory and its own 
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past — could be made aware of that other past, if it could be shown that this other past was 
not antagonistic to its own national past that is currently being created but would rather 
enrich it; and that if one could show this past also to communities that live outside of 
Western Ukraine — such as Jewish communities in America or in Israel or in France, 
who might invest some effort in preserving these places, and to other communities — 
e.g. Polish, who are more interested in preserving their own sites — then perhaps this 
recognition could help awaken foreign awareness of what is happening in these towns 
now, with the hope that maybe this trend would be reversed. 

Some more important elements: Steven mentions the notion of “guest” in the region. 
My journey to Galicia was, in a sense, more personal, on two different levels. One level 
was that my mother actually came from one of the Ukrainian towns in 1935 when she 
was 11, after which she moved to Palestine. The rest of the family perished. And I 
wanted to see that place for this reason. On another level, that of empathy, I grew up in 
North Tel Aviv. My own neighborhood was made up of Jews who had been expelled 
from communist Poland. The neighborhood right next to this was inhabited by Jews 
who were expelled from North Africa. But in fact that had previously been an Arabic 
village whose people had fled under pressure in 1948. And it never occurred to me that 
I was growing up in a town in which another people, another culture, had been erased. 
It took me by surprise, later, to stand next to these houses, fallen mosques, destroyed 
houses, which were often called “abandoned property.” And yet Jews were housed in 
them. Some of this came to me and I thought: how are these Ukrainian kids growing up 
next to these synagogues? On some level these were personal questions to me and one 
can’t quite reflect it in a book like this. 

John Paul raises two questions: What do we know exactly about the complicity of 
Ukrainians? Who were the killers exactly? There are two types of sources to that. One 
kind comprises German sources that explain the role of the Ukrainian police, which 
was under German control. At times they describe the Ukrainians as doing the killings, 
at other times they speak about them rounding up the Jewish population. For June—July 
1941 there are reports of Ukrainians helping to build security police offices in various 
towns. There is pretty extensive documentation here. 

There is another source — which is testimony. There are huge piles of testimonies that 
can be used as historical documents, a huge amount of material on what was happening at 
a day-to-day level. And we can crosscheck the records of the same event using several 
testimonies: we can then determine who was there, which statements are consistent, and 
so on. This is a crucial source. 

In between, we have a very rich documentation that tells us not only about complicity 
on a vast scale (robbery, looting) as well as collaboration in the killing, but also about 
universal participation in genocide — to the extent that no one is a bystander: everyone 
becomes a participant at some level. Yet there is also a great deal of material on altruism, 
which was in the midst of tremendous violence, motivated by a variety of reasons, and 
crucial because most of the people who survived were only those who were sheltered 
by gentiles (Poles and Ukrainians). 

So if and when I write the bigger book, I will do my best to have better documentation 
that would go straight to the people who were describing what was happening to them. 
There are also testimonies by Poles and by Ukrainians. They are as reliable and as proble- 
matic as Jewish testimonies but they tell their own versions of these events and must there- 
fore be included. On empathy: [have to say, John Paul, that what you mention in relation to 
page 109 is not really about Ukrainian primitiveness. It is about a Ukrainian memorial that 
was built in the Soviet period. One I have in mind was a god-awful and atrocious 
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communist attempt to misrepresent the typical Ukrainian national dress (which happened 
to be built next to a synagogue). 

But about the ability to mourn, to address Wendy’s comment, I was thinking about a 
wonderful book, W. G. Sebald’s On the Natural History of Destruction (originally in 
German), and the argument that the Germans were unable to write with empathy about 
the Holocaust because they had not written about their own suffering. His argument 
was that if Germans had written about what happened to German civilians in the terrible 
bombing of German cities, then they would be liberated from their inability to mourn. You 
cannot mourn others unless you can mourn yourself. So what I was trying to get at is that 
people living in these towns, in these cities, if they can think with empathy about what 
happened to their Jewish neighbors, then they can also think about their own heroes 
and their own not-so-heroic people. The need to create the artificial history of heroes 
comes from an inability to empathize with others. I’m not against this point and I think 
you are right: there is a hard and soft edge in this book. There is anger at the ignorant 
neglect and malicious neglect. But the way to deal with it can only be through empathy. 

A couple of things on accuracy about the past: when you read about urban life in these 
towns, whether in the mid-1920s or late nineteenth century, back then there was actually 
much more urban life than there is now. But in the little towns, if you simply count the 
number of hotels, restaurants, bars, Polish, Ukrainian, and Jewish associations, and so 
forth, you realize that these towns were much more vibrant before the war than after. 
What happened after the war was a relocation of populations from the rural to the 
urban. Perhaps this explains the conspicuous loss of national memory: the people who 
moved there either came from nearby villages or from the countryside elsewhere and 
they have not yet developed an urban mentality. 

History is a very complicated story. I can’t do it justice now. There is material that 
shows that even good, decent, optimistic men ended up as murderers. These were the 
young men from the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN) and Ukrainian Insur- 
gent Army (UPA). And I think that’s important to write about. But this book was not about 
understanding the other side. It tried to say the opposite: that there was another life in these 
towns and that it was materially erased. This is what I wanted to write about. That is not to 
say that there isn’t another story to tell: they did live together, these people. But you can’t 
tell this in a context in which the towns were emptied, then re-filled by new populations, 
and then had monuments erected ... 

Final comments: my father used to distinguish between monologue and dialogue thus: 
in a monologue one person speaks to himself, and in a dialogue two people speak to them- 
selves! On property, I think the minute people are living on stolen property they wash their 
hands of the events that led to the original theft. It’s a whole important issue that we can’t 
go into too much. 

When I speak about empathy and mourning I don’t mean a competition of victimhood. 
When President Viktor Yushchenko comes to Israel and states that the Holodomor was 
an act of genocide, then that is competition of victimhood. But I am talking about a 
certain notion of empathizing at the most basic psychological level: if you cannot come 
close to your own history, if you have a one-sided and forced history, then you cannot 
come to any historical understanding. The best rule in writing history is the idea that 
you must feel yourself into the people that you are writing about. And that may seem 
to be neither here nor there but is a crucial issue. Jewish life in Western Ukraine is 
non-existent. You have tourists. You have buses, often with Israeli tourists, who have 
no interest in the Ukrainian people. And they demonstrate their anger when they go to 
these sites. 
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On funding, some cities are given money to renovate sites of historical importance. But 
who will fund the synagogues? Usually money goes as far as it goes. If you do renovate 
something like a synagogue, who will use it if not Jews? If you have Roman relics in 
Tuscany, then you preserve them because you think it’s something important to you. 
Yet you do need investment from the outside. Just like Poles go to sites in Western 
Ukraine to renovate churches, you need money from Jewish communities in the US and 
Canada to preserve these sites! 

Finally, if you go to Sambir, there are three crosses in a Jewish cemetery. That is a 
statement and a political one. And that must be confronted. People like you should 
speak not only with Ukrainian Jews but also with Ukrainian scholars and say “That is 
shameful, to place a cross there ... Take it down on account of your own self-respect”. 
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Babi Yar as a Symbol of Holocaust Distortion 
in Post-Maidan Ukraine 


Sam Sokol 


Sam Sokol ts a journalist with the Israel Broadcasting Authority. He was formerly an inter- 
national and Jewtsh affairs correspondent for The Jerusalem Post. His reporting on revo- 
lutionary Ukraine garnered him the 2015 B'nai Brith World Center Award for Journalism 
Recognizing Excellence in Diaspora Reportaage. Mr. Sokol ts currently writing a book on the 
Jews of post-revolutionary Ukraine. 


The various forms of Holocaust revisionism and relativization have fundamentally 
changed throughout the former Communist bloc in the decades since the dissol- 
ution of the Soviet Union. Countries such as Lithuania and Croatia have found 
themselves struggling to create unifying national narratives following their inde- 
pendence. Ukraine, which in modern times had never been an enduring indepen- 
dent nation-state, found itself in desperate need of foundational myths and heroes 
that could bind its disparate regions into a coherent whole. To that end, the gov- 
ernment has turned to the legacy of the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN) and its offshoot the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA). The violent and 
deeply antisemitic interwar nationalist movements were complicit in crimes 
against both ethnic Poles and Jews. 


While this new policy can be observed through a variety of public initiatives and 
undertakings, one of the best ways to understand Kyiv’s current memory policy, 
especially in the wake of the 2014 EuroMaidan revolution, is through observing 
its approach to the commemoration and memorialization of the Babi Yar massacre. 
Some 33,000 Jews were murdered over a period of two days in 1941 as part of 
what has come to be known as the in situ “Holocaust of bullets,” as opposed to 
the industrialized mass murder by gas in Nazi death camps in German-occupied 
Poland. 


Prior to Ukrainian independence, it was the stated policy of the Soviet state to 
eschew and even eradicate any separate mention of the Jewish victims of the atro- 
city at the Kyivan ravine, a policy carried on by the nation’s post-Soviet leadership, 


which has put into effect a policy of “minimization.”” 
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Speaking in Kyiv this past September at an event marking the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of Babi Yar, Jewish Agency Chairman and former Soviet dissident 
Natan Sharansky described how, as a young man in Soviet times, he would be 
briefly detained every year along with other active Jews in order to prevent 
them from marking the date of the massacre. Soviet efforts along these lines 


prevented reference to Jews, as such, on a state memorial statue erected in the 
1970s at the site.” 


For a long time, even the utterance of the name “Babi Yar” was suppressed, 
although the picture became somewhat more complicated in the 1960s, and even 
more so during the late Soviet period.* 


Soon after Ukrainian independence in 1991, a wooden cross was erected on the 
site in memory of the OUN/UPA members killed there, and while a menorah 
was also erected, it was only one of many small memorials to different groups 
placed across the site. That menorah was vandalized repeatedly over the course 
of 2015-16, prompting Jewish calls for government protection. In response, 
then-Prime Minister Arseniy Yatsenyuk claimed that the incidents were “well 
planned and thoroughly prepared provocations,” the purpose of which was to 
“throw discredit upon Ukrainian authorities and to destabilize the internal political 
situation in Ukraine.”” This statement, while uttered during a time of conflict in 
which the Russian government and state media repeatedly and falsely accused 
Ukraine of antisemitic activity against its remaining Jewish minority, is also 
indicative of a preexisting appropriation of the Babi Yar killings as a general 
Ukrainian, rather than narrowly ethnic, experience. 


However, this narrative is complicated by the fact that Ukrainian authorities have 
made efforts, parallel to their attempts at historical revisionism, to reach out to the 
Jewish community and acknowledge Ukrainian local complicity in the destruction 
of their country’s Jewish population. 


Speaking in the Knesset during a state visit in late 2015, President Petro Por- 
oshenko invited Israeli and Jewish leaders to attend the upcoming seventy-fifth 
anniversary commemoration of Babi Yar and apologized for “the crimes that 
some Ukrainians had committed in the Holocaust years.”° That ceremony, featur- 
ing leaders from across the globe and organized in conjunction with the World 
Jewish Congress, marked, in fact, a highly significant change in Ukrainian atti- 
tudes toward the site and its legacy. It also highlighted the country’s troubled 
relationship with its legacy, especially in the post-Maidan period. Speaking on 
that occasion alongside President Poroshenko, German President Joachim 
Gauck, European Council President Donald Tusk, Bernard-Henri Lévy, and a 
number of other dignitaries, WJC Chief Executive Officer, Robert Singer, 
himself a native of Ukraine, declared: 
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Babi Yar was not just a German crime, no more than the Holocaust was per- 
petrated by the Third Reich alone. Practically every occupied country in 
Europe helped the Germans round up their Jews, and Ukrainians were 
no exception. Too many of those who did not help the Nazis conveniently 
looked the other way. Too many ordinary people watched as their Jewish 
neighbors were taken away and pretended that they didn’t see.... It is 
long past time that all countries involved, not just Ukraine, take responsibil- 
ity for their actions during that dark time. For decades after the war, history 
was rewritten; the fact that the victims were Jewish was buried along with 
them. That has now changed. We are grateful to Ukraine for this commem- 
oration today. It is an important step in the right direction. The world can 
finally acknowledge who these people were. And why they died. Just as 
there were Ukrainians who helped the Germans, there were also Ukrainians 
who joined the Red Army to fight the Nazis.” 


In February 2016, in preparation for September’s upcoming commemorations, it 
emerged that Ukraine was again attempting to revamp the site, and transform it 
into a generic symbol of human suffering. An architectural competition was orga- 
nized in which contestants were invited to focus on overcoming the “problem” of 
the “discrepancy between the world’s view and Jewry’s exclusive view of Babi Yar 
as a symbol of the Holocaust.”® The contest rules were quickly, and quietly, rewrit- 
ten following objections by Jewish organizations. 


The original language’ used in describing the competition’s purpose is instructive: 
“The chief challenge that the organizers (and thus also the future entrants of the 
competition) are facing is the need to achieve an organic unity of all the aspects 
of history, whereby the Holocaust would be transformed from a unique occurrence into a 
symbol of all tragedies of the previous century [author’s emphasis] while the mass shoot- 
ing of Kyiv’s Jews would become a core event of the entire history of Babyn Yar.” 
The text also referenced members of OUN killed at the site following their public 
break with their former German allies, calling for their memorialization as well. 


This was consistent with the reemergence, post-Maidan, of a policy of glorification 
of Ukrainian nationalist movements, dubbed “Yushchenkoism” by academics such 
as Per Anders Rudling. 


Promoted by President Viktor Yushchenko, the predecessor of ousted President 
Viktor Yanukovych, this approach was aimed at “produc[ing] and disseminat[ing] 
an edifying national history as well as a new set of national heroes ... to unify the 
country around a new set of historical myths.”'® 


To that end, Yushchenko established a state institute of national memory, mytho- 
logized the OUN and UPA, and awarded Stepan Bandera, the leader of the 
OUN(b) faction, the title of “Hero of Ukraine.”’' Yushchenko also appointed 
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the controversial young historian Volodymyr Viatrovych to head the archives of 
the SBU, Ukraine’s state security agency, the local successor to the KGB." 


Yushchenko articulated the reasoning behind his memory policy quite clearly 
during a November 2007 speech to the Israel Council on Foreign Relations in 
Jerusalem. Stating that that issues related to the conduct of Ukrainian nationalists 
during the war should be “relegate[d] ... to the institutions entrusted with national 
memory,” the president asserted that the Ukrainian nationalist organizations were 
innocent of any wrongdoing: 


I think that it is high time for us to live with open minds. Therefore, I would 
like to draw your attention to the fact that there was not one Ukrainian 
freedom organization (including that of General Roman Shukhevych) 
involved in persecuting Jews. During the Nuremberg trials, no freedom 
organization of Ukraine was recognized or exposed as one that fought 
against society. In the proceedings of that trial, there were no Ukrainian 


organizations mentioned on the list of those committing atrocities. 


With the 2010 ascension of Yanukovych to the presidency, Bandera was stripped 
of his posthumous title, and many of his predecessor’s efforts, objectionable as they 
were both to Moscow and the new president’s electoral base in eastern Ukraine, 
were rolled back. However, following the election of Poroshenko in 2014, 
Yushchenkoism came roaring back with the passage of four bills, known 


collectively as the Decommunization Laws.!° 


Passed in 2015, the bills'* established, among other things, that “public denial of 
the legitimacy of the struggle for independence of Ukraine in the twentieth 
century is recognized as an insult to the memory of fighters for the independence 
of Ukraine ... and is unlawful,” and thus in effect banned criticism of the OUN and 
UPA. 


This legislation was a response to public sentiment in the wake of the revolution 
said Viatrovych, now the director of the Ukrainian Institute for National 
Memory (UINM): 


It was also a kind of answer to the mood that was spread in society ... [for] 
people participating in Maidan ... members of OUN and UPA definitely 
were heroes already and were examples of the struggle ... with enemies 
... with totalitarian methods and as well as for our soldiers that are strug- 
gling now in the eastern part of Ukraine. Those people are heroes as well. 
With this law, we tried to give some kind of legal framework for mood and 


atmosphere that was already prevalent in society.” 
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While approval of these groups was never as universal as Viatrovych would have us 
believe, signs of public support were certainly present during the revolution, with 
Black and Red UPA flags flying across central Kyiv alongside those of the neo- 
Nazi Svoboda period. This does not necessarily indicate widespread positive senti- 
ment, however. Despite the ubiquity of Svoboda flags in the Maidan, the party lost 
almost all its electoral support following the fall of the Yanukovych government, as it 
failed to pass the 5 percent threshold needed to gain representation in the Rada. 


If the presence of signage is not a useful indicator of public opinion, then polling 
certainly is. As of mid-2014, 31 percent of Ukrainians surveyed expressed positive 
attitudes toward the legacy of Bandera, a rise of 22 percent over 2012.'° That 
number had increased to 35 percent by late 2016.' However, it must be remem- 
bered that this is offset by the 46 percent of respondents who expressed a negative 
opinion toward the nationalist figure, and the fact that studies such as that of 
Katchanovski have shown stark regional variances between eastern, central, and 
western Ukrainians in terms of their views. 


Objections to the law that required honoring the memory of nationalist fighters — 
which had been advanced by Viatrovych and MP Yuriy Shukhevych, the son of 
the UPA’s wartime commander —were quick in coming. 


The United States Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington and a roster of 
other organizations issued scathing critiques, '* as did a long list of Ukrainian scho- 
lars who wrote an open letter protesting the bills to President Poroshenko and 
Jewish-born Parliament Speaker Volodymyr Hroysman: 


The potential consequences of both these laws are disturbing. Not only 
would it be [considered] a crime to question the legitimacy of an organiz- 
ation (UPA) that slaughtered tens of thousands of Poles in one of the most 
heinous acts of ethnic cleansing in the history of Ukraine, but also it would 
exempt from criticism the OUN, one of the most extreme political groups 
in Western Ukraine between the wars, and one that collaborated with Nazi 
Germany at the outset of the Soviet invasion in 1941. It also took part in 
anti-Jewish pogroms in Ukraine and, in the case of the Melnyk faction, 


remained allied with the occupation regime throughout the war.'” 


Last September’s Babi Yar commemorations once again brought this issue to the 
forefront when Israeli President Reuben Rivlin addressed the Ukrainian parlia- 
ment in a speech denouncing the OUN’s collaboration with the Nazis and the 


“sin of concealment and destruction of the [victims’] memory.””” 


In a stark rebuke of Ukrainian policy, Rivlin forcefully asserted that “we must not 


be partners in a second crime. We must not play a part in the sin of forgetting or 
denial.””! 
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While applauded in parliament, the speech was greeted with opprobrium by the 
UINM. In a series of posts on Facebook, Viatrovych excoriated Rivlin, accusing 
him of repeating “the Soviet myth of OUN participation in the Holocaust.””” 
Paul Podobyed, a fellow at the institute, went even further, stating that Rivlin’s 
speech was comparable to the hypothetical situation of Poroshenko telling the 
Knesset that Jews were responsible for the Holodomor, a massive famine 
brought about by forced collectivization of farms by the Soviets that resulted in 


the deaths of millions of Ukrainians.7° 


Despite Rivlin’s warm reception by lawmakers, and Poroshenko’s apology for 
Ukrainian collaboration the year before, the nationalists were present at Babi 
Yar that week during the official state commemoration. 


Among the informational signs placed along the promenade leading to the ravine 
was a display memorializing members of the underground movement —which had 
at different times fought alongside and against the Germans —who had been shot 
at Babi Yar. 


The juxtaposition of virulently antisemitic Ukrainian nationalists with the Jewish 
victims of the site was jarring in the extreme. One of those mentioned by name on 
the sign was Ivan Rohach, the editor of Ukrainske Slovo, an OUN(m) mouthpiece.” 
Ukrainian panegyrics to the contrary, the newspaper was virulently antisemitic. 
Only days after the slaughter began in Babi Yar, it ran an article decrying the 
fact that there were still Jews hidden in Kyiv, disguised as members of other 
ethnic and religious groups.” 


More recently, in late February 2017, a statue in memory of poetess Olena Teliha 
was erected at Babi Yar in a ceremony attended by Kyiv Mayor Vitali Klitschko. A 
member of OUN”’ and one of the more influential literary figures in the Ukrainian 
nationalist movement,” Teliha worked with Rohach as an editor of Ukrainske 
Slovo. Speaking at the unveiling of the monument, Klitschko lionized Teliha, 
who had been killed by the Germans, in addition to “all Ukrainian patriots who 
fought and gave their lives for an independent Ukraine.””® Within a few years, 
he assured onlookers, there will be a monument in “memory of all innocent 
victims.” Presumably he includes OUN propagandists in this group.” 


The glorification of the OUN and UPA is not limited to career politicians and 
hagiographers posing as objective historians. Shortly after the Teliha statue 
went up, Borys Zakharchuk, the Ukrainian Ministry of Foreign Affairs’ Special 
Representative for Preventing and Combating Antisemitism, Racism and Xeno- 
phobia, told The Jewish Chronicle that Teliha’s legacy, far from being one of antise- 
mitism, was in fact one of rescue.*” Teliha and others at Ukrainske Slovo were 
murdered by the Nazis because they had “helped some Jews falling victim to 
the Nazi regime,” Zakharchuk averred. 
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While there is no dispute that Teliha was killed by the Germans, not all scholars 
accept that she was killed at Babi Yar. In a comment to The Jewish Chronicle, 
Rudling bluntly stated that he had “never once seen any evidence to support 
such a claim” and that the “story appears to have emerged in the 1970s at the 
earliest.”*! 


Historians likewise have objected to the protestations of Ukrainian apologists such 
as Zakharchuk, who stated that Ukrainian nationalists “did not have an aim to 
eliminate Jews.”*” In particular, Carynnyk and others have often cited a 1941 
OUN(b) manifesto, which stated that “during the time of chaos and confusion, 
we should take the opportunity to liquidate undesirable Poles, Muscovites, and 


Jews, especially the supporters of Bolshevik-Muscovite imperialism.”*° 


While Ukrainian nationalists did on occasion rescue Jews,”’ researchers on the 
subject such as Professor John-Paul Himka have concluded that these movements 
“participated actively in the destruction of the Jewish population of Western 
Ukraine.”°° 


Such conclusions are anathema to many in Ukraine, however. In an unpublished 
section of his Jewish Chronicle interview, Zakharchuk implied that because of 
increased access to Soviet-era archives, the matter of Ukrainian nationalists’ 
crimes should not be considered closed: “And once again I would like to say we 
have to remand this problem to historians from our two countries, for example 
from Yad Vashem and from the UINM.”*° 


This jibes well with the views of those who see the academic consensus on OUN 
and UPA as nothing more than a Soviet myth. For his part, Viatrovych is currently 
running a public propaganda campaign centered around the UPA. 


In truth, Ukraine has made some very positive and encouraging moves. The size of 
the September 2016 commemoration was widely seen as a significant step forward, 


as was the announcement of a new memorial at a press conference attended by 
President Poroshenko” and Chief Rabbi Yaakov Dov Bleich.*® 


The latter is especially significant, given the many difficulties in getting such a 
project off the ground in the years since Ukrainian independence. 


As Burakovskiy wrote: 


At first, the controversy about the acceptability of the project was exclu- 
sively among Jews. However, by the end of 2002, the controversy had 
expanded to include the Ukrainian intellectual and cultural elite. Further- 
more, whereas the debate originally centered on how to best memorialize 
the Holocaust at Babi Yar, it then shifted to whether there should be 
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any memorial at all, or whether it should be a Holocaust memorial or one 


that commemorated all victims. The discussion went public via the media. 


Efforts at memorialization were further stymied by Yushchenko’s 2007 decision to 
place Babi Yar under the administration of the UINM.°” 


Despite all the progress since that time, Ukrainian efforts still seem infused with a 
moral equivalence at best, a leitmotif of displacement at worst. In a letter to this 
author, Himka stated that “the Holocaust has developed some moral universality, 
but especially outside the places where the murders were committed.” He also noted: 


In Ukraine, the Holocaust is looked at more as the tragedy of the Jews 
rather than a universal lesson. The attitude to the Holodomor in Ukraine 
is also not universalistic: it is a specifically Ukrainian tragedy. The 
world, [former President] Yushchenko had campaigned, should recognize 
the Ukrainian genocide. [He had] no desire to look at the famine in the 
wider context of the entire Soviet Union. Given these prevailing attitudes, 
and in the context of Ukraine’s execrable failure to admit the crimes against 
Jews and Poles of people it wants to honor as heroes, I think any “univer- 


salizing” on the part of official Ukraine is just an attempt at dilution. 


There has always been a struggle between the particular and the universal when it 
comes to memorializing the Holocaust. On the one hand, depicting the event as an 
exclusively Jewish one makes it hard to create sympathy among those who cannot 
see themselves in the victims’ place. On the other hand, failing to honor the 
uniquely Jewish nature of these events can be tantamount to killing the victims 
again by erasing their unique identities. 


It is in the conceptual space between these two poles in which all memorials 
operate, but in Ukraine it sometimes seems as if rather than merely attempting 
to drift toward the universal, a sort of replacement theology is at work, with Ukrai- 
nians seeking to compete with the Jews in a game of victimhood. 
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The flagrant antisemitism of Rohach, OUN(m), and Ukrainske Slovo can be seen in 
articles such as “The Greatest Enemy of the People —the Jew!” Ukrainske Slovo [Ukrai- 
nian] October 2, 1941, _ https://libraria.ua/issue_view.php/ssue-18232/YkpaiHcbKe- 
coBo-Kuis/1941-10-02_N18/. 
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Nazi Germany throughout the war, whereas the OUN(b) took a more independent 
line vis-a-vis Nazi Germany. The OUN(m) was a smaller and weaker organization 
and plays a minor role in the nationalist myth-making today.” Per Anders Rudling, 
“The OUN, the UPA and the Holocaust: A Study in the Manufacturing of Historical 
Myths,” The Carl Beck Papers in Russian and East European Studies, Pittsburgh 
Center for Russian and East European Studies, 2011. 

See Myroslav Shkandrij, Ukrainian Nationalism: Politics, Ideology, and Literature, 1929-1956 
(New Haven, 2015). 

http://kiev.klichko.org/news/?id=2292. 

Evidently not everyone agreed with the mayor’s sentiments, as shortly after its unveil- 
ing, Teliha’s statue was vandalized with red paint. 

Sam Sokol, “Ukraine’s Leader in the Fight against Jew-Hate Bends Holocaust 
History,” The Jewish Chronicle, March 9, 2017, www.thejc.com/news/news-features/ 
ukraine-s-leader-in-the-fight-against-jew-hate-bends-holocaust-history- 1.434037. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Marco Carynnyk, “Foes of our Rebirth: Ukrainian Nationalist Discussions about Jews, 
1929-1947,” Nationalities Papers, XXXIX: 3 (2011), 315-52 This work also provides 
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little better, as seen by the articles from Ukrainske Slovo, the Mel’nyk faction’s official 
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See the case of Fedir Vovk, who was recognized as Righteous among the Nations by 
Israel’s Yad Vashem, http://db.yadvashem.org/righteous/family.html?language=en& 
itemId=4045141. 

John-Paul Himka, “The Ukrainian Insurgent Army and the Holocaust,” paper pre- 
pared for the forty-first national convention of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Slavic Studies, Boston, November 12-15, 2009 www.academia.edu/ 
1071581/The_Ukrainian_Insurgent_Army_UPA_and_the_Holocaust. 
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Bechtel, “The 1941 Pogroms as Represented in Western Ukrainian Historiography 
and Memorial Culture,” The Holocaust in Ukraine: New Sources and Perspectives,” (Washing- 
ton, 2013), p. 9, www.ushmm.org/m/pdfs/20130500-holocaust-in-ukraine.pdf. 
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Tablet, September 30, 2016, www.tabletmag.com/scroll/215113/at-babi-yar-memorial- 
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Even at the inaugural press conference for this new undertaking, however, a video pres- 
entation explaining the massacres went out of its way to include “Ukrainian partisans” 
alongside Jews, Roma, and Homosexuals. See www.facebook.com/babiyar.memorial/ 
videos/190304208067223/. This nascent undertaking has already elicited some opposi- 
tion, with three Ukrainian historians recently penning an open letter to protest the 
‘Wgnoring [of] other victims,” including Ukrainian nationalists (www.istpravda.com. 
ua/articles/2017/03/28/149652/). Despite the strong focus on the Jewish aspect of the 
killings at Babi Yar, Babi Yar Holocaust Memorial Center CEO Marek Siwiec has 
stated that there is internal debate among those involved in the project as to the 
scope of the memorialization of victims such as “prisoners of the Red Army, the 
Rome [sic], and others.” (See http://babiyar.org/en/news-eng/36-marek-siwiec- 
towards-better-ukraine.html). However, the presence of figures such as Sharansky 
and former Senator Joe Liberman on the project’s supervisory board, and the choice 
of Dr. Karel Berkhoff as its chief historian, would seem to indicate that the memorial 
will likely be operated in a manner acceptable to many in the local Jewish community. 
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Rites of Violence? 


The Pogroms of Summer 1941 


KAI STRUVE 


IN THE FIRST DAYS and weeks after the German attack on the Soviet Union on 
22 June 1941, a wave of violence against the Jews by the indigenous Christian pop- 
ulation erupted in the territories between the Baltic and Black seas occupied by the 
German forces. These same areas had been occupied by the Soviets in September 
1939 and June 1940.1 In many localities, the violence was closely bound up with 
activities by German police personnel bent on ‘establishing and maintaining secu- 
rity’ in the area. Those police actions likewise primarily targeted Jews. 

Researchers have long recognized that pogroms took place in Lithuania, the 
Ukrainian territories, northern Bukovina, and Bessarabia. However, with the pub- 
lication of Jan Tomasz Gross’s controversial study in 2000 on the Jedwabne 
pogrom of north-eastern Poland on 10 July 1941, followed by other works, it 
became known that a large number of pogroms had occurred in Soviet-occupied 
areas populated mainly by Poles, between Lomza and Bialystok.” 

In the vehement debate sparked by Gross’s study, two principal questions were 
at the forefront of controversy: was the hatred manifested in the pogrom due to an 
especially close Jewish collaboration with the Soviets and a widespread pro-Soviet 


' On 17 September 1939, sixteen days after the German attack on Poland, the Red Army marched 
into eastern Poland. In mid-June 1940, it occupied Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, which even as early 
as October 1939 had been forced to consent to the construction of Soviet military bases on their soil. 
Finally, in late June and early July 1940, the Red Army occupied northern Bukovina and Bessarabia, 
which had belonged to Romania in the inter-war years. 

2 J. T. Gross, Sasiedzi: Historia zaglady zydomskiego miasteczka (Sejny, 2000); English version, 
Neighbors: The Destruction of the Fewish Community in Fedwabne, Poland (Princeton, 2001). Knowledge 
of violence against Jews in north-eastern Poland in the summer of 1941 was significantly expanded 
through the publication in 2002 of the results of research carried out by the Instytut Pamieci 
Narodowej, in P. Machcewicz and K. Persak (eds.), Wokol Jedmabnego (Warsaw, 2002), vol. 1: Studia, 
vol. 11: Dokumenty. See esp. E. Dmitrow, ‘Oddzialy operacyjne niemieckiej Policji Bezpieczenstwa i 
Sluzby Bezpieczeristwa a poczatek zaglady Zydow w LomZyriskiem i na Bialostocczyénie latem 1941 
roku’, ibid. i. 273-351, and A. Zbikowski, ‘Pogromy i mordy ludnosci zydowskiej w Lomzyriskiem i na 
Bialostocczyénie latem 1941 roku w Swietle relacji ocalatych Zydow i dokument6w sadowych’, ibid. i. 
159-271. See also A. Zbikowski, U genezy Jedwabnego: Zydzi na kresach pélnocno-wschodnich LI 
Reeczypospolitej, wrzesien 1939—lipiec 1941 (Warsaw, 2006). 
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attitude among the Jews there in the twenty-one months of Soviet occupation, or 
was it attributable to antisemitic stereotypes? And what was the role of the 
Germans in the pogrom in Jedwabne, and more generally in relation to the local 
perpetrators?? Conflicts arose around similar questions that had long been contro- 
versial in other regions as well, but whose discussion had been less intense.* 

Relying on the now extensive and richly documented studies on pogroms in the 
Polish areas, and comparing these with events in Lithuania and the territories in 
eastern Poland that had a Ukrainian majority,°® the present chapter explores the 
different contexts that generated violence in the summer of 1941 in the occupied 
territories, contexts that mutually reinforced each other. 


THE GERMAN CONTEXT 


The beginning of the war against the Soviet Union was associated with a qualita- 
tive change in the German ‘war against the Jews’, in Lucy Dawidowicz’s words. It 
marked the start of a new stage of escalation, which in subsequent months would 
lead to the beginning of the systematic murder of Jews in the newly occupied terri- 
tories, and ultimately to the attempt to annihilate all Jews under German rule.® 
One central factor at work in this escalation was the fact that, in the German view, 
a very different significance attached to Jews in this war compared to all the wars 
that Germany had waged in the past. Jews were considered to be agents of 
Bolshevism, and Soviet rule was regarded as rule by Jews. Despite the anti-Jewish 


3 On the Jedwabne controversy, see A. Polonsky and J. B. Michlic (eds.), The Neighbors Respond: 
The Controversy over the Jedwabne Massacre in Poland (Princeton, 2004). 

4 See e.g. P. Friedman, ‘Ukrainian—Jewish Relations during the Nazi Occupation’, Y1VO Annual of 
Jewish Social Science, 12 (1958/9), 259-96; Y. Bilinsky, ‘Methodological Problems and Philosophical 
Issues in the Study of Jewish—Ukrainian Relations during the Second World War’, in P. J. Potichnyj 
and H. Aster (eds.), Ukrainian—Jewish Relations in Historical Perspective (Edmonton, 1988), 373-407; 
A. Weiss, ‘Jewish—Ukrainian Relations in Western Ukraine during the Holocaust’, ibid. 409-20; A. 
Eidintas, Zems, Lithuanians, and the Holocaust (Vilnius, 2003), 336-447. For a balanced discussion of 
the problem of Ukrainian collaboration, see F. Golczewski, ‘Shades of Grey: Reflections on Jewish— 
Ukrainian and German—Ukrainian Relations in Galicia’, in R. Brandon and W. Lower (eds.), The 
Shoah in Ukraine: History, Testimony, Memorialization (Bloomington, Ind., 2008), 114-55. 

5 On the other regions, here not considered in detail, see V. Solonari, ‘Patterns of Violence: The 
Local Population and the Mass Murder of Jews in Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, July-August 
1941’, Kritika: Explorations in Russian and Eurasian History, 8 (2007), 749-87. On Latvia, see A. 
Ezergailis, The Holocaust in Latvia, 1941-1944: The Missing Center (Riga, 1996); A. Angrick and P. 
Klein, Die ‘Endlosung’ in Riga: Ausbeutung und Vernichtung, 1941-1944 (Darmstadt, 2006), 76—go. On 
Estonia, see R. B. Birn, Die Sicherheitspolizei in Estland, 1941-1944: Eine Studie zur Kollaboration im 
Osten (Paderborn, 2006), 159-71. In Estonia there was no pogrom-like violence. The stereotypical 
equating of Jews and communists appears to have been a comparatively weak phenomenon there. 

® Admittedly, German policy towards Jews had increasingly been tending to genocide since the 
occupation of Poland in September 1939: see C. R. Browning, with contributions by J. Matthaus, The 
Origins of the Final Solution: The Evolution of Nazi Jewish Policy, September 1939-March 1942 
(Lincoln, Nebr., 2004). 
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excesses which took place in 1939 during the campaign in Poland, at that juncture 
it was Polish elites who were regarded as the real threat and adversary; conse- 
quently, it was the latter who became the principal targets of the ‘cleansing opera- 
tions’ carried out by SS and police units.” In this connection, Klaus-Michael 
Mallmann notes: 


Now [in the war against the Soviet Union] it was a matter of destroying the main enemy, 
defined in racial terms: ‘Jewish Bolshevism’. The assertion of this essential identity made 
possible the constant reinterpretation and interchange of both terms. Right from the start, 
that altered the significance of the Jewish population. Now it was no longer, as it was in 
Poland, a despised population. Rather, it was considered an agent and creator, the biological 
substrate of the Soviet system. It was only this fusion of the two central images of the 
enemy—the Jews and communism—their mutual overlapping, interpenetration, and 
strengthening, which triggered that dynamism which would lead to genocide.® 


Thus Jews were regarded from the war’s outset as real or potential agents of 
resistance, and their liquidation was deemed a (prophylactic) measure to ensure 
security.” Such an interpretation of the role of Jews in the Soviet Union and in the 
communist movement as a whole not only decisively shaped the thinking of the top 
echelon of the Nazi regime, the SS, and the police, but was also widespread in the 
Wehrmacht command and in broad sections of the population.!° It guided the 
activities of the SS and police units which were charged with maintaining security 
in the occupied areas. These were primarily the Einsatzgruppen (special-operations 
units) of the Security Police and Security Service, along with battalions of uni- 
formed regular police, the so-called Ordnungspolizei (Order Police), as well as 
Waffen-SS units of the Kommandostab Reichsfiihrer-SS.1! In addition, in the 


7 On the war with Poland in 1939, see A. B. Rossino, Hitler Strikes Poland: Blitzkrieg, Ideology, and 
Atrocity (Lawrence, Kan., 2003). On crimes by the Wehrmacht in this war, see J. Bohler, Aufiakt zum 
Vernichtungskrieg: Die Wehrmacht in Polen, 1939 (Frankfurt am Main, 2006). On the activities of the 
Einsatzgruppen in 1939, see also K.-M. Mallmann, J. Bohler, and J. Matthaus (eds.), Einsatzgruppen in 
Polen: Darstellung und Dokumentation (Darmstadt, 2008). 

8 K.-M. Mallmann, ‘Die Tiiréffner der “Endlésung”: Zur Genesis des Genozids’, in G. Paul and 
K.-M. Mallmann (eds.), Die Gestapo im Zweiten Weltkrieg: ‘Heimatfront’ und besetztes Europa 
(Darmstadt, 2000), 443-4. 

® Tbid. 445. See also J. Matthaus, ‘Controlled Escalation: Himmler’s Men in the Summer of 1941 
and the Holocaust in the Occupied Soviet Territories’, Holocaust and Genocide Studies, 21 (2007), 218— 
42. 

1 On the image of ‘Jewish Bolshevism’ and Soviet rule as Jewish rule in 1941 and thereafter in 
National Socialist propaganda, see W. Meyer zu Uptrup, Kampf gegen die jiidische Weltverschworung’: 
Propaganda und Antisemitismus der Nationalsozialisten, 1919 bis 1945 (Berlin, 2003), 373-93. On the 
association of anti-Bolshevism and antisemitism in the Soviet Union as perceived by the leadership 
echelon of the Wehrmacht, see J. Hiirter, Hitlers Heerfiihrer: Die deutschen Oberbefehlshaber im Krieg 
gegen die Somjetunion, 1941/42 (Munich, 2006), 514-17, and J. Forster, ‘Zum RuBlandbild der 
Militars, 1941-1945’, in H.-E. Volkmann (ed.), Das Ruftlandbild im Dritten Reich (Cologne, 1994), 
141-63. 

11 The most extensive studies are on the Einsatzgruppen. Among these, see H. Krausnick and H.-H. 
Wilhelm, Die Truppe des Weltanschauungskrieges: Die Einsatzgruppen der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD, 
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areas bordering the Generalgouvernement and the German Reich in East Prussia, 
further mobile units of the Security Police who had been dispatched there were 
active on the ground.” 

The officers of the Einsatzgruppen had been briefed on their assigned tasks by 
Reinhard Heydrich at a discussion in Berlin on 17 June 1941. The basic roles of the 
Einsatzgruppen and other police units in the newly occupied territories were to 
ensure security, gather intelligence, and combat opponents of the German occupa- 
tion, who as a rule were to be executed. !? 

One special assignment of the Einsatzgruppen was to instigate pogroms in these 
newly occupied territories immediately after the front passed through the area. 
That task emerged as central in the first written instruction given to the 
Einsatzgruppen, sent by Heydrich on 29 June 1941, with reference to the earlier 
briefing of 17 June. It stated explicitly: 


The self-cleansing endeavours of anti-communist or anti-Jewish circles in the territories 
which will soon be occupied are not to be hindered. On the contrary: they should be actively 
instigated, but without leaving any trace, intensified where necessary, and guided onto the 
right path—though without these local ‘self-defence circles’ later being able to point to any 
orders or political assurances given to them.'* 


The order may reflect experience gained in the first days of the offensive, especially 
with regard to the pogrom in Kaunas that commenced on 23 June and was inten- 
sified after the intervention of the commander of Einsatzgruppe A, Franz Walter 
Stahlecker, who arrived there on 24 June.’ At a meeting of several SS and police 
commanders in East Prussia on 28 June, the day before the above order was sent, 
Himmler apparently voiced the criticism that no pogroms had yet taken place in 


1938-1942 (Stuttgart, 1981); R. Ogorreck, Die Einsatzgruppen und die ‘Genesis der Endlosung’ (Berlin, 
1996); see also Die Einsatzgruppen in der besetzten Somjetunion, 1941/42: Die Tatigkeits- und 
Lageberichte des Chefs der Sicherheitspolizei und des SD, ed. P. Klein (Berlin, 1997). A detailed study on 
the activities of the police battalions is W. Curilla, Die deutsche Ordnungspolizei und der Holocaust im 
Baltikum und in Weiftrussland, 1941-1944 (Paderborn, 2006). See also M. Ciippers, Wegbereiter der 
Shoah: Die Waffen-SS, der Kommandostab Reichsfiihrer-SS und die Fudenvernichtung, 1939-1945 
(Darmstadt, 2005). 


12 Zbikowski, U genezy Jedwabnego, 189-91; Dmitrow, ‘Oddzialy operacyjne’, 284-92; A. B. 
Rossino, ‘Polish “Neighbours” and German Invaders: Anti-Jewish Violence in the Bialystok District 
during the Opening Weeks of Operation Barbarossa’, Polin, 16 (2003), 431-52. 

18 What was discussed at this meeting can only be approximately reconstructed from post-war testi- 
mony and later documents: see Ogorreck, Die Einsatzgruppen, 47-94. 

Die Einsatzgruppen, ed. Klein, 319. 

™ On the Kaunas pogrom, see C. Dieckmann, ‘Lithuania in Summer 1941: The German Invasion 
and the Kaunas Pogrom’, in E. Barkan, E. A. Cole, and K. Struve (eds.), Shared History—Divided 
Memory: Jews and Others in Soviet-Occupied Poland, 1939-1941 (Leipzig, 2007), 355-85; C. 
Dieckmann and S. Suziedelis, The Persecution and Mass Murder of Lithuanian Jews during Summer and 
Fall 1941 (Vilnius, 2006) 120-36; T. Szarota, U progu zaglady: Zajscia antyZydowskie i pogromy w 
okupowanej Europie (Warsaw, 2000), 199-266. 
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the neighbouring district of Bialystok.'® Alexander Rossino views this as the back- 
ground to the decision to deploy further Einsatzkommando units in the General- 
gouvernement on 30 June; these units immediately set off for Bialystok and Lviv 
(Lwow). Operating in the rear areas, they were ordered to take over the tasks of 
the Einsatzgruppen which were moving in behind the rapid advance of the 
Wehrmacht.” 

In Operational Order No. 2 to commanders of the Einsatzgruppen, sent on 1 
July, Heydrich re-emphasized the assigned prime target of Einsatzgruppen opera- 
tions: ‘It goes without saying that the cleansing operations must primarily be 
directed at the Bolsheviks and the Jews.’!® But how to deal with the Polish popula- 
tion in the newly occupied territories was clearly less self-evident; it is likely that 
this was the reason for the communication. In contrast with September 1939, when 
the Polish elites had been the principal target of Security Police operations, 
Heydrich explained that here the Polish population would, ‘on the basis of their 
experience, be both anti-communist and anti-Jewish’ and thus be ready to co- 
operate. For that reason, Heydrich continued, it was also ‘self-evident’ ‘that Poles 
with such convictions should not be included in the cleansing operations, espe- 
cially since they are important as potential initiators (though with limited scope, in 
keeping with the local situation) in connection with pogroms and as informants’.'® 

This somewhat laboriously worded formulation meant that Poles, in contrast to 
‘Bolsheviks and Jews’, should not become a primary focus of executions; their 
readiness to co-operate should not be endangered.”° This differed from the situa- 
tion in 1939. Heydrich did not mention Lithuanians and Ukrainians here because 
there was no doubt among his subordinates that they mostly supported the 
German invasion as liberation from Bolshevism. 

In the first few weeks of the occupation, the Einsatzkommando units did not 

16 Rossino, ‘Polish “Neighbours” and German Invaders’, 443. 

1 Tbid. 444-6; D. Pohl, Nationalsozialistische Judenverfoleung in Ostgalizien, 1941-1944: Organisation 
und Durchftihrung eines staathichen Massenverbrechens (Munich, 1996), 53-4. 

18 Here he sets out the actual task of the Einsatzgruppen in far clearer terms than in a communication 
to the Higher SS and Police Leader in the East, dated 2 July 1941, which he defined as a summary of 
his instructions to the Einsatzgruppen. It contains an oft-cited, relatively detailed list of groups of peo- 
ple to be executed, mainly Soviet party functionaries, state officials, and persons active in the resist- 
ance. It mentions ‘Jews in positions in the party apparatus and government’ among these many 
groups, but only as if incidentally, and therefore somewhat misleadingly. On this, see Ogorreck, Die 
Einsatzgruppen, 102-3; the document is printed in Die Einsatzgruppen, ed. Klein, 323-8. 

19 Die Einsatzgruppen, ed. Klein, 320. 

20 Heydrich gave this clarification evidently as a reaction to a communication from the 17th Army 
Supreme Command, stationed near Lviv; see also Ereignismeldungen UdSSR des Chefs der 
Sicherheitspolizei und des SD, no. 10, 2 July 1941: Bundesarchiv Berlin, R 58/214, fos. 52-3. On var- 
ious slightly differing interpretations of this order, see Zbikowski, U genezy fFedwabnego, 169-71. 
Hannes Heer interprets this, not very convincingly, as evidence that the 17th Army and its com- 
mander Carl Heinrich von Stiilpnagel played an active role in instigating pogroms: see H. Heer, 
‘Eintibung in den Holocaust: Lemberg, Juni/Juli 1941’, Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, 49 
(2001), 414-15. 
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engage in totally indiscriminate attacks on the Jewish population as a whole. At this 
juncture, it was largely males of an age appropriate for military service who were exe- 
cuted. But even they became a target for summary executions only gradually. Asa 
rule, local militias were assigned the task of rounding up sympathizers or collabora- 
tors with Soviet rule; these units had arisen either spontaneously or under the 
influence of nationalist organizations.?2! The Einsatzkommandos wanted to utilize 
local knowledge about individuals who worked closely with the Soviets. The 
Germans and their local helpers concurred that Jews were the primary group in 
which supporters of the Soviet regime should be sought, and that a substantial seg- 
ment of Jews were communists, in particular members of the Jewish intelligentsia. 
Since from the German viewpoint Jews were perceived as a general threat to secu- 
rity, and were on the whole deemed ‘undesirable’, it was only natural to interpret the 
task of executing communists rather broadly and, with regard to Jews, to extend the 
executions beyond the circle of true active supporters of Soviet rule. As will be 
shown, this attitude also characterized the indigenous nationalist organizations that 
were co-operating with the Germans at the war’s outset. Without proactive local 
support, the relatively weak German forces on the ground, who usually had no reli- 
able information about local relations, would hardly have been in a position to carry 
out the ‘cleansing operations’. 

Documentation exists for the north-eastern Polish regions on how, in numerous 
localities, the Jewish population or a part of it was seized and brought to the market 
square, along with non-Jewish communists or collaborators with the Soviet occu- 
piers. In Andrzej Zbikowski’s words, veritable ‘spectacles of terror’ were organ- 
ized.2* Those who had been rounded up were maltreated; in some localities, Jewish 
inhabitants were forced to march in procession, where they were symbolically 
identified with the Soviet occupation and derided. On a number of occasions, these 
processions ended in pogrom-type violence, but only in two towns, Radzilow and 
Jedwabne, did these result in mass murders on 7 and 10 July 1941 that were clearly 
intended to liquidate all the Jewish inhabitants. 

Edmund Dmitrow suspects that the core contingent among the local pogrom 
perpetrators had received concrete instructions for their attempt to kill all Jewish 
residents from an Einsatzkommando unit of the Security Police in Ciechanow 
active in the region; they were given instructions on the preferred method to be 
used, namely herding Jews into the synagogue or some other building, and then 
setting it ablaze. This would mean that at least one of Heydrich’s mobile killing 
units attempted to exterminate entire Jewish communities before the escalation to 
this level took place on a larger scale in late July and early August 1941 during the 
operations of SS troops in the Pripyat marshes.”° However, there is as yet no 

21 On the mechanisms of formation of militias in the north-eastern Polish areas, see Zbikowski, U 
genezy Jedwabnego, 226-7; see also below. 

22 Zbikowski, U genezy Jedwabnego, 224; see also Dmitrow, ‘Oddzialy operacyjne’, 340-3. 

23 Dmitréw, ‘Oddzialy operacyjne’, 336-9, 344-6. On the killings in the Pripyat marshes, see 
Cuppers, Wegbereiter der Shoah. 
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incontrovertible proof of this. In his study, Gross suggested that there had been a 
relatively greater initiative by indigenous pogrom perpetrators, and that fewer 
specific instructions had been passed on from the Germans.”4 

Frequently, however, only a selection was made from those who had been 
rounded up or arrested; they were then executed, either immediately or after sev- 
eral days, generally outside the locality. Though carried out by the Gestapo, these 
executions often also involved the participation of locals; in some places Jews were 
beaten to death. These actions indicate that the entire Jewish population was 
branded with suspicion of having supported the Soviet regime. By contrast, in the 
non-Jewish population, the only people executed had indeed been working with 
the Soviets, or at least were strongly suspected of such collaboration. In a number 
of places, the punishment meted out to them was less severe than that which Jews 
received. Non-Jews were frequently only beaten or otherwise maltreated, or put 
behind bars, while Jews in most cases were killed.?° 

The Einsatzkommando units apparently expected that by means of these pogroms 
a part of their assigned tasks in security maintenance would be advanced. But propa- 
ganda purposes were also meant to be served through the staging of public spectacles 
of hatred for Jews. These were linked with reports about crimes committed against 
prisoners in the jails of the Soviet occupiers in the final days before the German 
forces rolled in. The intention was to legitimize both the war against the Soviet 
Union and a harsh anti-Jewish policy.”° 

Along with the somewhat strategic activities of the German police units (primar- 
ily the Security Police), there were also a large number of spontaneous violent 
actions and cases of maltreatment of Jews by German police personnel and 
Wehrmacht soldiers.2” One well-known example is the pogrom in Bialystok on 27 
June 1941 instigated by Police Battalion 309 belonging to the Wehrmacht’s 22 1st 
Security Division, which reportedly took the lives of more than 2,000 Jews, includ- 
ing 700-800 who were locked in the city’s main synagogue and then burned to 
death.?° By means of this and other violent actions, the Germans were broadcasting 


24 Andrzej Zbikowski also agrees with such an interpretation: U genezy Jedwabnego, 230-1. 

25 Zbikowski, ‘Pogromy i mordy ludnosci zydowskiej’, passim; id., U genezy Jedwabnego, 219-27. 
Although detailed research has not been carried out, Dieter Pohl assumes there was a similar pattern in 
eastern Galicia: see Pohl, Nationalsozialistische Judenverfolgung, 71. On Volhynia, see S. Spector, The 
Holocaust of the Volhynian Jews, 1941-1944 (Jerusalem, 1990), 72-6. 

26 On the murder of the prisoners, see below. On propagandistic purposes, see B. Musial, 
‘Konterrevolutionare Elemente sind zu erschieffen’: Die Brutalisierung des deutsch-somyetischen Krieges im 
Sommer 1941 (Munich, 2000), 200-9; Dmitrow, ‘Oddzialy operacyjne’, 304-5. 

27 The sources, for the most part memoirs of surviving Jews, often do not permit us to distinguish 
whether police or Wehrmacht units were responsible for maltreatment, the burning of synagogues, the 
desecration of Torah scrolls, or similar actions. For that reason, it also cannot always be established if 
these were spontaneous excesses or intentional repression. For the example of north-eastern Poland, 
see Zbikowski, U genezy Jedwabnego, 223-4. 

28 P. Longerich, Politik der Vernichtung: Eine Gesamtdarstellung der nationalsozialistischen Juden- 
verfolgung (Munich, 1998), 345-8. 
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a clear message: Jews no longer enjoyed protection. The Germans thus, by their 
example, encouraged the local population to pillage and engage in anti-Jewish 
violence.”° 


THE EAST-CENTRAL EUROPEAN NATIONAL CONTEXT 


For the Poles and the Baltic nations, the partitioning of the east-central European 
territory between Germany and the Soviet Union as part of the Hitler—Stalin Pact 
and the beginning of the Second World War in September 1939 marked a national 
catastrophe. These nations lost their independence, which had been only recently 
won or regained in 1918. However, these events, seen from the viewpoint of the 
Ukrainian national movement, were more ambiguous. On the one hand, Ukrainian 
nationalists considered the Soviet occupation a new form of foreign domination: 
Ukrainian national institutions that had been built up by the efforts of the national 
movement over several decades were now dissolved, and politically active 
Ukrainians were now threatened by persecution in the areas of Poland occupied by 
the Soviets; a large number lost their lives as a result. On the other hand, with the 
renewed partition of Poland, the political situation was in a state of flux. There now 
appeared to be prospects for the realization of a project that had failed after the 
First World War: the establishment of a Ukrainian nation state, on the side of 
Germany, in the context of a German—Soviet war now expected in the near future. 
For Ukrainians, Lithuanians, Latvians, and Estonians, hope of gaining or regain- 
ing independence was associated with Germany. After their territories had been 
occupied, many people from these nations, especially the political elites, had fled to 
the German sphere of power. There they set about organizing for the struggle 
against Soviet occupation. This was accompanied by a marginalization of the more 
moderate political forces among them.®° 

For the Ukrainians, the radical nationalist Orhanizatsiya Ukrayinskykh 
Natsionalistiv (Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists; OUN) became the domi- 
nant force. Since the 1930s it had been fighting for Ukrainian independence using 
terror tactics, and was primarily based in eastern Galicia.*! In February 1940 a 
wing of younger, more radical activists, generally called the OUN-B, after its 
leader Stepan Bandera, split off from the main body. On the whole, the OUN-B 

29 Tn individual instances, however, units of the Wehrmacht or the field police did also prohibit 
pogrom-like violence: see Zbikowski, U genezy Fedwabnego, 225. 

30 K. Kangeris, ‘Kollaboration vor der Kollaboration? Die baltischen Emigranten und ihre 
“Befreiungskomitees” in Deutschland, 1940/1941’, in W. Rohr (ed.), Okkupation und Kollaboration 
(1935-1945): Beitrage zu Konzepten und Praxis der Kollaboration in der deutschen Okkupationspolitik 
(Berlin, 1994), 165-90; R. Torzecki, Polacy i Ukraincy: Sprawa ukrainska w czasie II wojny swiatowep 
na terenie II Rzeczypospolite; (Warsaw, 1993), 44-68. 

31_R. Wysocki, Organizacja Ukrainskich Nacjonalistéw w Polsce w latach 1929-1939: Geneza, struk- 
tura, program, ideologia (Lublin, 2003); F. Bruder, ‘Den ukrainischen Staat erkémpfen oder sterben!’ Die 
Organisation Ukrainischer Nationalisten (OUN), 1929-1948 (Berlin, 2007); J. A. Armstrong, 
Ukrainian Nationalism (New York, 1963). 
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represented active OUN members inside the Generalgouvernement and in the 
underground of eastern Galicia.*” 

In November 1940 Lithuanian emigrants in Berlin founded the Lietuviy 
Aktyvistu Frontas (Front of Lithuanian Activists; LAF), whose aim was to re- 
establish Lithuanian independence. They and the OUN were bound to National 
Socialist Germany by a folkish-nationalist ideology and the conception of a state 
organized along authoritarian lines. Guidelines for members of the LAF, put for- 
ward in Berlin on to May 1941, not only blamed Jews for the loss of Lithuanian 
independence, but also asserted that communism was rooted in Judaism.*®® Hence, 
the struggle for Lithuanian independence became a struggle against the Jews as 
well. Thus, in a flyer distributed by the Lithuanian underground, the LAF called 
for the liberation of Lithuania ‘not only from the slavery of the Asiatic Bolsheviks’, 
but also from the ‘long-standing Jewish yoke’.** In a call for insurrection distrib- 
uted in the spring of 1941, the LAF hoped that the outbreak of the anticipated 
German—Soviet war could be used to ‘drive out the Jews along with the Red 
Russians’.®° 

By the spring of 1941, the writings of the LAF contained threats to murder 
Jews. In March 1941, for example, in an appeal addressed to the Lithuanian peo- 
ple, the LAF called upon Jews to leave the country, so that later on there would not 
be any ‘unnecessary victims’. Another passage stated that all Lithuanian commu- 
nists and other ‘traitors’, who after liberation would immediately be imprisoned, 
would only be forgiven ‘if they are really able to prove that they have liquidated a 
Jew’.°6 

The OUN, by contrast, produced no known official declarations with compara- 
bly clear calls for violence against Jews during the period before the beginning of the 
German-Soviet war.*” However, the equating of communist rule with domination 


82 Armstrong, Ukrainian Nationalism, 26-72. 

83 §. Gasparaitis, ““Verratern wird nur dann vergeben, wenn sie wirklich beweisen konnen, dass sie 
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34 Thid. 894. 

85 Quoted in M. MacQueen, ‘The Context of Mass Destruction: Agents and Prerequisites of the 
Holocaust in Lithuania’, Holocaust and Genocide Studies, 12 (1998), 34. 

36 The authenticity of the last quotation is, however, controversial. It is contained in only one of the 
two extant copies of the flyer in the archives, and was presumably added in this case when copies 
smuggled from the German Reich into Lithuania were being duplicated: see Dieckmann, ‘Lithuania 
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rial president Smetona, the paramilitary organization Gelezinis Vilkas (Iron Wolf) of the former prime 
minister Augustinas Voldemaras, which espoused a radical anti-Bolshevist and antisemitic line, also 
enjoyed support from the Germans. See MacQueen, ‘Context of Mass Destruction’, 29-32. 

87 However, even in the 1930s there had been attacks on Jews in Poland by the OUN. They 
regarded Jews as people co-operating with the Poles and a foreign element which exploited Ukrainians 
economically and participated in their political oppression. See Bruder, ‘Den ukrainischen Staat 
erkdmpfen oder sterben!’, 99-101. 
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by Jews was also widespread among Ukrainians, and such feelings intensified dur- 
ing the Soviet occupation of 1939—41.°° Even before the German attack on the 
Soviet Union, radical OUN nationalists, especially of the Bandera faction, were 
characterized by their high degree of readiness to use violence and terror to achieve 
a nation state in which Ukrainians would predominate, and ultimately constitute a 
nationally homogeneous population. In eastern Europe too the world view of radical 
nationalists had taken on a profoundly Darwinian character, seeing nations as bio- 
logical units engaged in a permanent struggle for survival.°° 

The OUN considered Russians, Poles, and Jews as the main opposition standing 
in the way of realizing a national utopia. These opponents were to be ousted from all 
positions of power, and ultimately from the nation state envisaged by the OUN, 
which was conceived of as a natsiokratiya, a ‘natiocracy’.*° However, in the spring of 
1941 and also later, during the war, OUN-B leaders at various times stated that 
their arch-enemy was Moscow, and that the struggle against the Jews should not 
divert them from the prime necessity: Ukrainian independence had to be fought for 
principally against rule by Moscow. The resolutions of the Second Congress of the 
OUN-B in April 1941 even contained a warning to avoid pogroms against Jews ‘in 
the time of insurgency’, in order to avoid diverting attention from the ‘real origina- 
tors of evil’, the ‘Muscovite—Bolshevik regime’. The warning stated: “The OUN 
strives against the Jews as a pillar of support for the Muscovite—Bolshevik regime, 
but at the same time makes clear to the masses that Moscow is the main enemy.”4! 
Jews were declared to be adversaries, but were only of secondary importance. In this 
programmatic statement, the OUN-B’s world view clearly differed from that of the 
Nazi regime, despite the stereotypical view of Jews expressed in it. In National 
Socialist ideology, behind ‘Moscow’ stood the real enemy, namely the Jews.*” This 
difference nevertheless did not hinder the radical Ukrainian nationalists from 
exploiting the opportunity that arose after the beginning of the German—Soviet war 


38 C. Mick, ‘“Only the Jews do not waver .. .”: L’viv under Soviet Occupation’, in Barkan, Cole, 
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Weiner, Making Sense of War: The Second World War and the Fate of the Bolshevik Revolution 
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to advance their goal regarding the Jews: to subdue them and, ultimately, remove 
them from their national territory. 

In guidelines issued in May 1941 for the behaviour of OUN activists, the OUN- 
B listed ‘clearing hostile elements from the terrain’ among its objectives and tasks, 
declaring that ‘at a time of chaos and confusion, liquidation of undesirable Polish, 
Muscovite, and Jewish activists is permitted, especially supporters of Bolshevik— 
Muscovite imperialism’.*? After 22 June, this instruction was apparently inter- 
preted quite broadly, when the Germans encouraged the policy and provided 
latitude for its implementation—even if supposedly there were no further general 
orders from the OUN-B leaders for initiating pogroms and intentional acts of vio- 
lence against Jews.*4 Local militias, culled from the underground structures of the 
OUN in areas under Soviet occupation, and sometimes assisted by the OUN orga- 
nizational units known as pokhidni hrupy, ‘field groups’, which after the outbreak of 
war started to move eastwards from the Generalgouvernement, were integrated 
into the ‘cleansing operations’ by the Germans in various places in the manner 
sketched above, or undertook such actions independently.* 

There is to date no extensive study on anti-Jewish violence in the summer of 
1941 in eastern Poland’s largely Ukrainian areas of eastern Galicia and Volhynia, 
or in Lithuania.*® By contrast, very detailed studies exist for the predominantly 
Polish regions. Andrzej Zbikowski has established that there were forty-two locali- 
ties in which violence was perpetrated against Jews by the local populations 
between 22 June and mid-September 1941 in the regions of Lomza and Bialystok, 
and twenty-five other such localities in other parts of ‘Western Belarus’, as the 
Soviets called the territory annexed to Belarus in 1939.*7 


43 Quoted in K. C. Berkhoff and M. Carynnyk, “The Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists and its 
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To date, when it comes to the far less investigated western Ukraine, there have 
been only initial attempts to piece together a quantitative picture of the pogroms, 
and these have arrived at quite different findings. The figures for eastern Galicia 
and Volhynia range from thirty-five to more than 140 pogroms, with the number 
of victims estimated at from 12,000 to 35,000 thousand.*° In the case of Lithuania, 
Dov Levin assumes that violence against Jews occurred in at least forty places even 
before Wehrmacht units arrived.*? In Kaunas and other cities, violence escalated 
as the German SS and police units moved in, with the latter encouraging 
Lithuanian groups of insurgents and militia members, here generally termed ‘par- 
tisans’, to engage in further violence.°° 

One factor that considerably heightened the mood of pogrom in eastern Galicia 
after the German occupation was the discovery of the corpses of prisoners who had 
been murdered by the NK VD before the Soviets left. Crimes against prisoners in 
jails were perpetrated in many places before the Soviets retreated. In eastern 
Galicia their number was especially large.°! A substantial portion of the prisoners 
had been arrested and interned only in the final weeks leading up to the outbreak of 
the German—Soviet war, or even after that conflict had started. Against the back- 
drop of increasing tension in the Soviet Union’s relations with Germany, and with 
OUN activities being launched from the Generalgouvernement, the Soviet secu- 
rity organs initiated an operation against Ukrainian nationalists in early April 1941. 
In this context there was also a ‘cleansing operation’ on 22 May 1941, in which 
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some 11,000 people were transported into the interior of the Soviet Union. Similar 
mass deportations befell the population of the Baltic States on 14 June 1941, and 
the Polish population of Western Belarus on r9—20 June.” 

Pogroms did not erupt in every locality where bodies of prisoners were discov- 
ered.°® However, in many places where murdered inmates had been found, the 
prisons were at the centre of the pogroms. Jews were snatched from the streets by 
Ukrainian militias or were dragged from their homes and hauled off to prison, 
being subjected to abuse and maltreatment on the way. In the prisons, Jews were 
forced to retrieve the bodies of prisoners from mass graves and wash them, and in 
some places also pulled carts bringing corpses for burial in cemeteries. These were 
public rituals of expiation, during which allegedly guilty individuals were put on 
public display.°4 Exhumation and retrieval of the corpses was accompanied by 
numerous acts of maltreatment and murder.®° However, systematic shooting of 
Jews by the Einsatzgruppen did not begin in Lviv until after 2 July 1941, the day 
the public violence came to an end. Mass shootings there and in other localities 
were declared to be ‘revenge’ for murders perpetrated by the NKVD.*° In 
Zolochiv, Jews rounded up by the Ukrainian militia for retrieving the bodies of 
murdered prisoners in the local NK VD prison were killed by the SS Division 
‘Wiking’.®” In other towns, such as Drohobych, Jews who were compelled 
to retrieve and prepare bodies for burial were subsequently murdered by the 
Ukrainian militia.*® 

In analysing Lithuanian examples, Siegfried Gasparaitis interprets the violence 
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as ‘stagings ofa national revival’.°? Against the backdrop of equating Jews with the 
Soviet regime, violence against Jews symbolized the victory of the Lithuanian 
nation over an opponent that had stripped it of its independence, and had spread 
fear and terror among Lithuanians actively struggling for the national cause. Here 
and in other regions the violent excesses thus celebrated the restoration of a legiti- 
mate order—a national order—that favoured one’s own nation over that of the 
Jews. The situation of the Jews and their attitudes and behaviour in the period of 
Soviet occupation remain controversial. However, it seems clear that the pur- 
ported pro-Soviet position attributed to Jews rested on a stereotypical perception 
of them, a perception which admittedly had some basis in reality, not only because 
of individual cases of pro-Soviet activity by Jews, but also because, in the status 
hierarchies of the various population groups, Jews experienced a relative rise under 
the Soviet occupation regime. While in the pre-war period they had in practical 
terms only been second-class citizens, and had in many cases suffered discrimina- 
tion, they now enjoyed equality and were given access to positions in the adminis- 
tration or education system that had previously been largely closed to them. At the 
same time, Poles and Lithuanians forfeited their relatively privileged positions.© 
Through the ‘rites of violence’ in the pogroms, the improved status of Jews was 
now revoked by force. Jews were punished for having overstepped the set bound- 
ary, and were pushed back into the subordinate social space which, from the per- 
spective of the pogrom perpetrators, was all that they deserved.** 

The motif of celebrating the ‘triumph of the nation’ after a phase of defeat, cri- 
sis, and suffering was probably all the more powerful for the Ukrainians and 
Lithuanians in the first few days after 22 June 1941, when national governments 
had been established in Kaunas and Lviv and had declared their claims to inde- 
pendent states, because it was not yet evident that Berlin would not accede to their 
aspirations to independence and statehood.® This ‘rebirth of the nation’, cele- 
brated with excessive violence, was to be of a nation without Jews. 

The ‘self-cleansing’ demanded by the Germans and aspired to by the indige- 
nous nationalists took on a comprehensive meaning, signifying the ‘cleansing’ of 
one’s own nation, envisaged as a homogeneous community on its own territory. 
The violence marked not only revenge for suffering under the year of Soviet rule, 
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61 Roger Petersen explains the pogroms of summer 1941 in Lithuania and eastern Poland as caused 
by a feeling of resentment at the changes in group status in the period of Soviet occupation: R. D. 
Petersen, Understanding Ethnic Violence: Fear, Hatred, and Resentment in Twentieth-Century Eastern 
Europe (Cambridge, 2002), 95-136. For an excellent analysis of pogrom violence as public ritual, see 
W. W. Hagen, ‘The Moral Economy of Ethnic Violence: The Pogrom in Lwow, November 1918’, in 
R. C. Blobaum (ed.), Antisemitism and its Opponents in Modern Poland (Ithaca, NY, 2005), 124-47. 

82 Grelka, Die ukrainische Nationalbewegung, 256-76. 
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but was also a part of the realization of a national utopia. Jews were not just victim- 
ized because they were equated with Bolshevism, but were also victims of efforts to 
implement the ‘purity’ of the nation on its own territory. 

In contrast with eastern Galicia and Lithuania, in the predominantly Polish 
areas there were no nationalist organizations collaborating with the Germans. 
Nonetheless, here too in numerous localities violence flared up against Jews. 
People well known as nationalists often played a central role.®* However, most of 
the pogrom-like excesses in the initial days had a comparatively lower level of vio- 
lence than later pogroms.®* Pogroms that cost the lives of many victims—the most 
bloody were in Radzilow and Jedwabne—occurred relatively late, as part of a wave 
of violent actions many of which were directly connected with the ‘cleansing oper- 
ations’ of the German Security Police.® In the Polish areas, the element of national 
triumph was lacking. Moreover, the local militia units had initially not been inte- 
grated into the machinery of the German ‘cleansing operations’ to the same extent 
as in Lithuania and the predominantly Ukrainian areas, since the national organi- 
zations which functioned as an intermediary authority were not present. 


THE CONTEXT OF FOLK CULTURE 


There appears to have been a third context for violence. It took effect in the sum- 
mer of 1941, and was rooted in patterns of folk culture associated with older 
Christian imagery of the Jews. 

Polish folklore studies and cultural anthropology have established the ambiva- 
lent concepts that existed about Jews in Polish folk culture and in the vernacular 
peasant culture of the eastern border regions. Characteristic of peasant culture was 
a sharp distinction between ‘the alien’ and ‘one’s own’. Using the terms orbis inte- 
rior and orbis exterior, the cultural anthropologist Ludwik Stomma describes this 
key dichotomy in the world view of the peasant.®° In this context, Jews appeared as 
representatives of the alien, threatening, external world, the orbis exterior. 
Traditionally, they not only had a central mediating function as tradesmen and 
innkeepers in the sphere of everyday peasant life, but were also believed to possess 
magical powers and functions of mediation with the world beyond. Jews were pre- 
destined for such a role not only as representatives of what was ‘foreign’ and alien 
in the everyday world of the peasant, but also by the place they held in Christian 
mythology, which was seen as a powerful shaping force of the vernacular peasant 
view of the world. On the one hand, Jews were considered the murderers of Christ. 

68 Zbikowski, U genezy Jedwabnego, 228-9. 

64 But apparently one exception was the locality of Szezuczyn, where during a pogrom on 27 June it 
is possible that more than 300 Jews were murdered: see Zbikowski, ‘Pogromy i mordy ludnosci 
zydowskiej’, 172-8. Edmund Dmitrow suspects that a small mobile unit of the Einsatzgruppen from 
Allenstein was involved: see Dmitrow, ‘Oddzialy operacyjne’, 344. 


65 On the different phases of the wave of pogroms, see Zbikowski, U genezy fedwabnego, 239-41. 
66 L,. Stomma, Antropologia kultury wsi polskie) XIX w. (Warsaw, 1986). 
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For that reason, they were deemed damned as a people, and had been dispersed 
among the nations as their just punishment. On the other, they were also partici- 
pants in and witnesses of the Passion, and were thus also the living proof of the 
eternal truth of the Gospel.® 

In their routine contacts, Jews and Christian peasants maintained a precarious 
balance that under normal conditions was largely stable. In times of crisis, how- 
ever, the image of the Jew in folk culture sustained at its core a high potential for 
violence. Moral obligations towards Jews were not the same as obligations towards 
members of the orbis interior.®° Plunder, destruction, and violence could be trig- 
gered simply if the impression arose that Jews were no longer under the protection 
of a higher authority.©? 

In times of crisis, Jews as representatives of the orbis exterior were viewed in the 
eyes of the peasant population as the authors of evil. Frequently ignited by the 
spark of rumours about ‘ritual murders’, the pogroms were real ritual murders. ”° 
In the interpretative patterns of folk culture, pogroms might have been able to 
‘restore the order of the world’. In times in which the orbis exterior became a threat 
and destabilized the balance of the orbis interior, aggression was directed towards 
Jews as representatives of the orbis exterior. The terror and local tensions that the 
interval of Soviet occupation had brought into the local communities were 
deflected into violence against Jews, and all the more so because Soviet rule, widely 
interpreted as tantamount to ‘Jewish rule’, was also associated in folk culture with 
an overstepping of the traditional boundaries set for Jews. These now had to be 
restored by violent means. Even when plunder and material motives played a 
major role in the violence,’! they only assumed legitimacy by means of this same 
context of just punishment for the transgression of boundaries. 

In such large-scale atrocities as took place in Radzitow and Jedwabne, a further 
element of the image of the Jews, as moulded by Christian traditions in folk cul- 
ture, may have been involved. When the Germans attacked the Soviet Union on 22 
June 1941, a message began to spread: not only did the Jews no longer enjoy any 
protection, but they would all be murdered once the Germans arrived.” In the 


87 Alina Cala sums up this ambivalent place occupied by the Jews in folk culture by noting that they 
were simultaneously considered ‘holy’ and ‘damned’: see A. Cala, Wizerunek Zyda w polskiej kulturze 
ludowej (Warsaw, 1992), 178. 

68 See also J. Tokarska-Bakir, ‘Zydzi u Kolberga’, Res Publica Nowa, 1999, nos. 7-8, pp. 30-8. 

6° Thus, in the spring of 1898 in central Galicia, there was a wave of pogroms, although largely lim- 
ited to plunder and destruction, after the rumour had spread that for a limited time it was permitted to 
attack and beat Jews and plunder their inns and shops because they had tried to assassinate the 
emperor. See F. Golcezewski, Polnisch-jiidische Beziehungen, 1881-1922: Eine Studie zur Geschichte des 
Antisemitismus in Osteuropa (Wiesbaden, 1981), 60-84. 

70 M. Horkheimer and T. W. Adorno, Dialektik der Aufklaérung: Philosophische Fragmente 
(Frankfurt am Main, 1988), 180; Cala, Wizerunek Zyda w polskiej kulturze ludowej, 147-52. 

1 Zbikowski, U genezy Jedwabnego, 227-8. 

72 Such rumours were reported from the localities of Wasitkow and Zabludow: see Zbikowski, 
‘Pogromy i mordy ludnosci zydowskiej’, 208-9. 
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interpretative patterns of Christian folk culture, the murder of the Jews could 
become in a sense part of the cosmic, apocalyptic event through which the divine 
order that the Jews had violated would be restored. That violation had occurred 
not only during the period of the Soviet occupation, but in a fundamental way 
through their role in the Passion of Christ. Punishing the Jews for their transgres- 
sion of the boundaries set for them in the period of Soviet occupation could reflect 
to a certain extent the absolute punishment for the absolute crime, the murder of 
the Son of God. That is how the simpler strata in the Polish population apparently 
interpreted the Holocaust.’* Such an interpretation may also have played a role 
earlier on, during the violence in the summer of 1941. 


CONCLUSION 


Violence against Jews in the summer of 1941 sprang from various contexts which, 
in this complex of events, can be seen in a sense as overlapping layers of causation. 
The concrete significance attributable to the respective contexts varied from local- 
ity to locality. In play were, first, the German occupation and the German persecu- 
tion of the Jews, culminating in the Holocaust; second, the radical nationalisms 
that had arisen in the region itself, which had their roots in the nineteenth century 
and had gained momentum especially in the inter-war period; and, third, the 
images of Jews shaped by Christian traditions and passed on through generations 
in folk culture. 

The element knitting together these different contexts, and orienting them to 
violence against Jews, was the equating of Jews with the Soviet regime. This phe- 
nomenon had a shaping influence on the German perception of the Soviet Union 
and the communist movement, and was the driving force behind the escalation of 
German violence against Jews in the first days and weeks of the German—Soviet 
conflict. Violence emanating from indigenous nationalist circles should likewise be 
interpreted to a significant extent as a reaction to, and—from the standpoint of the 
perpetrators—a punishment for, the Jews and their alleged collaboration in the 
period of communist rule. 

Another factor at work in this context was the somewhat strategic calculations of 
the radical nationalist organizations. They wished to utilize the favourable oppor- 
tunity afforded by the German invasion in order to press on towards their goal of a 
homogeneous nation on their own national territory. The pogroms thus served 
them as a violent instrument for achieving the long-term goal of the ‘ethnic cleans- 
ing’ of their territory with regard to the Jews. 


73 On the basis of field research conducted in villages to the east and south-east of Warsaw in the 
1970s and 1980s: see Cala, Wizerunek Zyda w polskie; kulturze ludowej, 152. On the possible impor- 
tance of the image of Jews in folk cultures for the pogroms of summer 1941, see also W. W. Hagen, ‘A 
“Potent, Devilish Mixture” of Motives: Explanatory Strategy and Assignment of Meaning in Jan 
Gross’s Neighbors’, Slavic Review, 61 (2002), 474-5. 
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However, in the pogroms one might also discern a catalytic element of older ori- 
gin: the perception of the Jew in local folk culture as the paradigmatic ‘foreigner’, 
the ‘other’. As such, Jews could then easily be identified with external threats to the 
peasant world, especially when those threats were manifested in a formation hostile 
to Christian culture, as in the case of the Bolshevik regime. Also in connection with 
this element, the motif of punishment of the Jews for ostensibly overstepping the 
boundaries of the social space permitted to them in the period of Soviet rule played 
a significant role. 

Thus, in the violence that transpired in the summer of 1941, we find a certain 
overlapping of the basic elements of the image of the Jews prevalent in the 
Christian majority society, elements which sprang from different times and situa- 
tions. First there was the biological-racial, Manichaean world view of the Nazis, in 
which Jews embodied absolute evil, and which ultimately culminated in the 
utopian project of removing evil from the world by eliminating the Jews. Second, 
there was the surge of an ever more radical nationalism in eastern Europe, charac- 
terized by a more limited mission in relation to Jews and other nationalities, 
namely to achieve clear predominance and, if possible, a high degree of ethnic 
homogeneity in the hoped-for national territory. Here Jews were seen mostly as an 
obstacle and a competitor on the way towards that aim. Finally, there was the 
image of the Jew as representative of the ‘alien’ passed down in folk culture and toa 
great extent shaped by elements of traditional Christian anti-Jewish animus. 


Translated from the German by Bill Templer 
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Historical remembrance and national reconciliation are touchy issues — especially when they concern large wars, 
mass murder and suffering of millions in the recent rather than far-away past. Ukraine’s memory of the nation’s 
Soviet history is primarily concerned with the enormous number of victims of Bolshevik and Nazi rule and wars in 
Ukraine. Millions of Ukrainians — along with millions of other victims — living in the “bloodlands” (Timothy Snyder) 
were killed and terrorised by Europe’s two most murderous totalitarian regimes. At the same time, hundreds of 
thousands of Ukrainians collaborated to one degree or another with both of the killing machines — a considerable 
challenge for Ukrainian memory policies. 


Ukraine’s post-Soviet history and Ukrainian historical memory 


This daunting intellectual, cognitive and emotional test is aggravated by the fact that Kyiv is currently fighting a 
war of survival with the main negative protagonist of its national memory — Moscow. More often than not over- 
ambitious, cynical and ruthless, the Kremlin’s foreign policies and related public discourse have recently again 
become driven by undisguised aggressive imperialism and a love-hate approach to Ukraine bordering on the 
psychopathological. This is further complicated by the fact that Ukraine has a sizeable Russian ethnic minority — 
approximately 17 per cent of its population, partly allegiant to Moscow rather than Kyiv. Purposeful manipulation 
with topics of national memory, recent history and interethnic relations, not least in Polish mass media and social 
networks, is part and parcel of Russia’s so-called hybrid war against Kyiv. The Kremlin’s attack on the Ukrainian 
nation is executed, with a multitude of military and non-military, hard- and soft-power instruments, on a daily 
basis. It actively exploits controversial historical issues, and aims to destroy the Ukrainian state from within rather 
than from outside. 
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This already peculiar constellation is even more exceptional in view of Ukrainian memory policies’ far-reaching 
repercussions for its international relations. This concerns especially the interpretation, evaluation and 
memorialisation of the (in)famous Bandera faction of the Organisation of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN-B) of the 
inter-war and the Second World War periods. Currently favoured by the ruling class and large parts of the 
intellectual elite of Ukraine, the officially affirmative classification of the OUN is deeply controversial among 
Ukraine’s Russophone citizens, foreign partners and pro-Western intelligentsia. The OUN was normatively 
(though not geographically) anti-Western and manifestly anti-Soviet, at the same time. The OUN is now seen by 
many Ukrainians as having been anti-totalitarian and liberationist. Yet, the ultra-nationalist, ethnically cleansed 
and monistic one-party state that the Bandera faction envisaged, at least until the early 1940s, would have itself 
amounted to an illiberal and totalitarian dictatorship. 


The leaders and ideologues of the OUN were ethnocentric and xenophobic. At the same time, many of them 
gave their and their families’ lives to Ukraine’s fight for independence. Some Ukrainian nationalists — including at 
least one brother of Stepan Bandera — were slain by the Nazis, but most perished while fighting Stalin’s regime. 
Both the OUN’s original founder and most cultic leader fell victim to spectacular assassinations by Soviet special 
agents, in the West: Yevhen Konovalets was killed by an NKVD agent in Rotterdam in 1938, and Stepan 
Bandera was murdered by a KGB agent in Munich in 1959. 


While issues of national memory can be thorny in other countries too, they have a domestic divisiveness and 
international explosiveness for the Ukrainian state that are — in this toxic combination — rare. It was therefore 
surprising that Kyiv’s post-Euromaidan leadership decided to hand over the government’s main official organ 
responsible for memory affairs to a group of relatively young activists with unknown scholarly credentials. The 
Ukrainian Institute for National Remembrance (UINP) attached to Ukraine’s Cabinet of Minister was, in 2014, put 
under the control of a circle of nationalistic publicists with little previous attachment to Ukrainian academic 
institutions and limited international exposure. 


The UINP’s current staff is closely linked to a marginal, yet industrious Galician NGO called Center for Research 
into the Liberation Movement (TSDVR). The main aim of the TSDVR’s significant book publishing and mass media 
activity is to further an apologetic public opinion of the OUN-B and hagiographic official discourse around its war- 
time leaders Stepan Bandera, Roman Shukhevych, Yaroslav Stetsko and others. The UINP has coupled its 
current decommunisation campaign with a comprehensive nationalisation and partial “Banderisation” drive in 
public remembrance and official discourse. It is actively supported by the TsDVR that presents the wartime 
Ukrainian ultra-nationalist movement as the pinnacle of Ukrainian patriotism and love of freedom. While the 
UINP directly influences Ukraine’s executive, the TsDVR exerts impact on Ukraine’s legislative process, as a 
member of the famous alliance of Ukraine’s civil society organisations’ “Reanimation Package of Reforms” 
devoted to drafting and pushing through reform laws in the Verkhovna Rada. 


An increasingly odd facet of the activities of the UINP and TsDVR in the area of Ukrainian publishing, journalism, 
education, lobbying, toponomy etc. is that they happen against the background of an upsurge of critical research 
on the OUN-B in academic institutions in Ukraine, the EU and North America, during the last decade. For 
instance, Germany saw, during the last years, the appearance of, among other scholarly publications, three 
massive monographs, highlighting in detail specific aspects of the OUN-B’s history. Frank Golczewski, professor 
emeritus at the University of Hamburg, in 2010 published a 1000-page study of German-Ukrainian relations 
between 1914 and 1939, Deutsche und Ukrainer (Schoeningh Press), dealing with, among others, the 
foundation of the OUN and its interaction with the pre-war Third Reich. Grzegorz Rossolifiski-Liebe, a research 
fellow at the Free University of Berlin, in 2014 published a 650-page biography of Stepan Bandera, The Life and 
Afterlife of a Ukrainian Nationalist (ibidem Press), outlining why Bandera’s movement should be seen as a 


Ukrainian permutation of East European fascism. Kai Struve, an associate professor at the University of Halle- 
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Wittenberg, published in 2015 a 700-page monograph on the anti-Jewish pogroms in Western Ukraine in the 
summer of 1941, titled Deutsche Herrschaft, ukrainischer Nationalismus, antijidische Gewalt (De Gruyter 
Oldenbourg), demonstrating the OUN-B’s deep involvement in antisemitic violence already during the first weeks 
of the Nazi-Soviet war. 


The contents and results of Ukraine’s apologetic and hagiographic memory policies by the governmental UINP 
and non-governmental TsDVR are primarily a problem in and of itself. They prevent Ukrainians from coming to 
terms with their recent past. Because of the deep resentment they encounter in russophone Ukraine, they hinder 
the development of a unified Ukrainian political nation. The UINP/TsDVR’s activities have been criticised from the 
perspectives of historical scholarship, interethnic relations, national remembrance, social cohesion, ethical 
standards, and moral responsibility. In addition to these perspectives, they can be also examined from the 
viewpoint of Kyiv’s foreign policy priorities, and especially against the background of Ukraine’s aspiration for 
deep European integration. 


The UINP’s history policies and TSDVR publishing industry touch on four central themes in the post-war West’s 
public life that are relevant to Ukraine’s current foreign relations: 


(1) the anti-nationalist impetus of European integration, 


(2) the centrality of the Holocaust to contemporary Western thought, 


(3) modern criteria of delineating scholarly from non-scholarly discourse, as well as 


(4) the relevance of Poland to East European affairs and of Germany to European politics. 


The effectual impact that the UINP, TsDVR and their supporters have had on Ukraine’s public opinion and 
international image, over the last two years, creates problems for the Ukrainian state’s foreign relations, in the 
following ways: 


Ukrainian nationalism and European anti-nationalism 


First, the UINP’s and TsDVR campaign to put Bandera’s radically nationalist OUN at the centre of Ukraine’s 
national memory contradicts the original impetus of European integration. Whereas NATO’s creation was driven 
by anti-Soviet motifs, the European Communities and later the European Union have been anti-nationalist 
projects, as the frantic antipathy of Europe’s radical nationalists towards Brussels illustrates. The starting point of 
post-war European reconciliation and unification was France’s and Germany’s attempt to overcome their 
centuries-long confrontation. Europe’s integration began as a response to the escalation of increasingly radical 
nationalist sentiment in pre- as well as inter-war Europe and as a reaction to two world wars driven by radically 
ethno-centrist European movements, above all, by German fascism. 
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Against this background, the increasing prominence of affirmative references to the OUN — as a form of inter- 
war and war-time ultra-nationalism — in post-Euromaidan Ukraine’s public life represents a mounting challenge 
to the EU’s core principles. No surprise that Brussels expressed its consternation in a February 2010 resolution 
in which the European Parliament "[djeeply deplore[d] the decision by the outgoing President of Ukraine, Viktor 
Yushchenko, posthumously to award Stepan Bandera, a leader of the Organisation of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN) which collaborated with Nazi Germany, the title of ‘National Hero of Ukraine’ [and] hope[d] ... that the new 
Ukrainian leadership will reconsider such decisions and ... maintain its commitment to European values." Yet, as 
has recently become clear, this resolution had no effect on Ukraine’s political and intellectual elite. While the 
Russian aggression against Ukraine has let many EU representatives to become more cautious in its critique of 
Kyiv, the current grace period will sooner or later be over. 


Ukrainian nationalism, the Holocaust, and the post-war West 


Second, a particularly problematic aspect of the OUN’s history is its anti-Semitic prejudices and activities, as well 
as Ukrainians’ remembrance of these ideas and actions — or absence thereof. To be sure, Judeophobia was, 
unlike in German Nazism, not the primary aspect of the OUN’s xenophobia. Yet, Ukrainian Jews were regarded 
by many Ukrainian war-time ultra-nationalists as enemies of Ukraine — if of only secondary importance. The 
OUN’s anti-Semitism motivated at least some OUN members to participate in the Holocaust — either as German 
collaborators or as independent Jew-hunters in territories occupied by the Third Reich. Several thousand Jews 
were killed by Ukrainians between 1941 and 1944 — many of them apparently by members of the OUN or by 
radicalised soldiers of its military wing, the Ukrainian Insurgence Army (UPA). 


In Ukraine, only few political and intellectual leaders seem to comprehend how important the memory of the 
Holocaust has become to the formation of post-war Western intellectual and political discourse. The failure of 
Ukrainian memory policies to address this issue adequately will have corrosive repercussions for Ukraine’s 
foreign relations. The more details of certain OUN members’ involvement in the Holocaust will become known to 
Western public — such as the crimes committed in the summer of 1941 — the more scandalous the Ukrainian 
state’s current glorification of the OUN and its leaders will become. So far, Western knowledge of the events is 
limited, as much of the debate is conducted in Ukrainian language that only a few Western observers speak. 


The public debate on the difficult issues is, moreover, frequently spoiled by the Kremlin media’s bombastic 
defamation campaigns and purposefully biased narratives of the OUN’s activities. The international discussion 
also suffers from numerous Western dilettante commentaries that are, in turn, often based on Soviet secondary 
sources and/or post-Soviet Russian historical manipulations. The frequent factual imprecisions and 
indiscriminate historical accusations voiced by various ill-informed journalists and activists — especially towards 
Bandera who spent much of the Second World War under German arrest — play a subversive role within the 
Ukrainian public discourse of the events. The large amounts of erroneous assessments, sweeping 
generalisations and unproven allegations proposed by various non-specialist and/or politically engaged 
discussants, within and outside of Ukraine, are being, with great relish, picked up and scrupulously dissected by 
UINP and TsDVR representatives and other OUN apologists, at academic conferences, international debates 
and television talk-shows. They have created a widespread opinion among Ukraine’s intellectuals and politicians 
that the Western public is fundamentally ill-informed about recent Ukrainian history, if not thoroughly brain- 
washed by Soviet and post-Soviet Russian propaganda. 
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Yet, scholarly research conducted at reputed European and North American universities in the last decades has 
been describing in detail wnere OUN-related Ukrainians participated in the Holocaust — and where not. These 
peer-reviewed studies produced at some prime academic institutions of such countries as the United States, 
Canada, Germany, Poland or Sweden are unaffected by the Kremlin’s various influence campaigns. What is 
increasingly clear from these publications is that OUN’s anti-Semitic ideas and activities were not only a result of 
German inspiration, initiation and instigation. They were also driven by home-grown Ukrainian prejudices against 
Jews, in particular by the crypto-racist conspiracy theory of “Judeo-Bolshevism” — the obsession with the Jewish 
family background of some communist leaders. 


Some documents outlining the OUN’s plans for a cleansing of Ukraine from Jews, among other nationalities, 
were adopted in spring of 1941, before Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union. By the 1930s, the OUN’s 
xenophobia was informed by the anti-Jewish writings of Dmytro Dontsov — the intellectual founding father of 
modern Ukrainian ultra-nationalism and a Ukrainian translator of Benito Mussolini and Adolf Hitler. Although 
Dontsov never became an OUN member, his proto-fascist pamphlets were constitutive of the ideological 
formation of Ukrainian nationalism in the 1930s, and continue to influence parts of Ukraine’s intelligentsia today. 


In the coming years, the relatively recent research results published in English and German will spread among 
the larger epistemic communities of Western researchers of international fascism and genocides, in general, as 
well as of the Holocaust and the Second World War in particular. The new findings now being published in 
Western languages will gradually enter comparative nationalism studies, European history textbooks, university 
teaching syllabi, international Holocaust education, and mass media accounts. They are becoming a source of 
frequent embarrassments between apologetic Ukrainian intellectuals, on the one side, and Western experts on 
Ukraine, on the other. 


Sooner or later the wider Western public will become aware of the details of inter-war Ukrainian anti-Semitism, 
the OUN’s partial participation in the Holocaust, and Kyiv’s demonstratively apologetic and sometimes 
whitewashing memory policies concerning the OUN and its leaders. As a result, Ukraine’s image in the West will 
be lastingly damaged. As the 2010 European Parliament resolution indicated, it could put in question such crucial 
projects as Ukraine’s gradual integration into the EU and NATO. 


Ukrainian nationalist journalism and academic research on the OUN 


The third problematic aspect of the current Ukrainian memory policies is its non- or even anti-academic impetus. 
To be sure, Ukraine does have a number of internationally respected historians who have published critical 
accounts on the OUN in respected outlets, or have taught or presented on the OUN at highly ranked foreign 
universities and think-tanks. They include, among others, Yaroslav Hrytsak and Oleksandr Zaitsev from the 
Ukrainian Catholic University in Lviv, Andriy Portnov from the Humboldt University of Berlin, or Heorhiy Kasianov 
from the National Academy of Sciences of Ukraine in Kyiv, to name but a few. There are also some scholars 
belonging to the Ukrainian diaspora who have published highly critical research on the OUN and post-Soviet 
Ukraine’s memory policies, such as John-Paul Himka from the University of Alberta, Myroslav Shkandrij from the 
University of Manitoba, Marco Carynnyk from the University of Toronto, and Ivan Katchanovski from the 
University of Ottawa. 


Most importantly, there have appeared, during the last decade, more and more younger Ukrainian researchers 
who are presenting original critical research on the OUN and related themes in refereed high-impact 
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publications, and are winning fellowships from prestigious Western research institutes. They include, among 
others, Olena Petrenko from the Ruhr University at Bochum, Yuri Radchenko from the Center for the Study of 
East European Inter-Ethnic Relations in Kharkiv, Yuliya Yurchuk from Sddertdrn University in Stockholm, Anton 
Shekhovtsov from the Institute for Human Sciences in Vienna, Olesya Khromeychuk from the University of East 
Anglia in Norwich, or lvan Gomza from the famous Kyiv-Mohyla Academy. 


While none of these scholars are being repressed by Kyiv and can freely circulate their findings, these 
academics exert only limited influence on official governmental policies and are underrepresented in mass media 
reporting and intellectual debates on the OUN. Instead, the civil servants at the UINP, activists of the TsDVR as 
well as similarly inclined local incumbents dominate public historical discussions on the OUN in Ukraine. That is 
in spite of the fact that only few of them have properly academic credentials. Apparently, most of them have not 
had the chance or interest to publish in relevant scholarly journals, and to present research papers to expert 
audiences at international academic conferences. None of them seem to have any notable international 
academic achievements, or a record of sustained comparative cross-cultural research. As a result, they are 
largely unknown outside of Ukraine. 


The UINP’s and TsDVR’s director Volodymyr Viatrovych, to be sure, is a celebrity of sorts, as he himself has 
become the subject of investigations and debate on the pages or websites of, among other outlets, The Nation, 
Foreign Policy, and Foreign Affairs. In 2010-2011, Viatrovych won a visiting fellowship at the Harvard Ukrainian 
Research Institute. He was apparently invited on Harvard’s “celebrities track” rather than within a traditional 
scholarly funding scheme. Viatrovych did not have then and apparently still does not have any relevant peer- 
reviewed academic publications, i.e. texts accepted by refeered research journals or book series. Instead, in 
2008-2010 Viatrovych was the Head of the Archive of the Ukrainian Security Service — a high position within 


Ukraine’s official cultural affairs that apparently qualified him for an invitation to Harvard. 


In 2011, he published an apologetic book on the massacre of Polish civilians by the OUN-UPA in Western 
Ukraine in 1943-1944, with the publishing division of the Kyiv-Mohyla Academy — a prestigious Ukrainian 
university. However, in that period Viatrovych was himself affiliated to this university, whose then-president and 
later Minister of Education Serhiy Kvit had earlier written a hagiography on the above-mentioned proto-fascist 
writer and OUN-inspirer Dontsov. Viatrovych’s book became the target of scathing critique and sarcastic ridicule 
by a number of academic experts who felt obliged to review his unremarkable manuscript that was written at 
Harvard University, printed by the Kyiv-Mohyla Academy, and has since become a thorn in Ukrainian- Polish 
relations. 


The strange underrepresentation of respected Ukrainian historians in the formation of Ukrainian memory policies 
may seem to be a minor issue, yet it may have far-reaching repercussions. As Jean Pisani-Ferry recently noted 
in a different context: “Science involves more — and more stringent — scrutiny than, say, business or government. 
It is actually the standard-bearer of good practices concerning the validation of analyses and the discussion of 
policy proposals. Errors regularly occur in academia, but they are more swiftly and systematically corrected than 
in other fields. The collective nature of scientific validation also provides guarantees against capture by special 
interests.” 


The spirit of rationalism, criticism, universalism, agnosticism and pluralism reigning in the universities of Europe, 
North America etc. makes them, perhaps, the most archetypical Western institutions. Unlike in post-Soviet 
societies, established academics at reputed universities and research institutes have thus a special status in 
Western societies. They — rather than influential clerics, pundits, state officials, journalists, military men, popular 
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writers etc. — function often as inspirers of, and sometimes as arbiters in, public disputes. 


The extra-academic personnel, communication and publishing policy of the UINP is set to clash not only with the 
work of Ukrainian and non-Ukrainian academics, but also with the positions of official representatives of Western 
states. European and American politicians will not accept arguments, however well formulated, by publicists who 
may exhibit abundant patriotic feelings, but do not possess relevant academic credentials. The West will not take 
seriously discussants who cannot point to noted publications in well-known scholarly journals, well-received 
presentations at international academic conferences and resulting impact on the research disciplines as well as 
respect within the epistemic communities that this or that self-ascribed expert claims to represent. 


Ukraine’s national security and destructive memory policies 


The fourth, most immediate and consequential political problem with Kyiv’s emerging official canon on the 
Second World War is, however, its fundamental unacceptability to such states as Poland, Germany or Israel, that 
is countries with especially high stakes in the interpretation of Europe’s history in 1939-1945. For Poland, the 
particular understanding of the OUN/UPA’s massacre of tens of thousands of Polish civilians in Western Ukraine 
in 1943-1944 is non-negotiable. For Germany, any suggestion that Nazi collaborators are to be seen as war 
heroes and that, for instance, OUN/UPA leader Roman Shukhevych — once an officer of the Wehrmacht and, 
later, the notorious Schutzmannschaften — may be honoured as a martyr is out of question. For Israel and 
international Jewish organisations, the idea that an as explicitly anti-Semitic organisation as the OUN, whose 
many members participated in the Holocaust, could provide guidance to the formation of the post-Soviet 
Ukrainian nation is an incomprehensible affront. 


While some Ukrainians may regard Israel’s opinion as inconsequential, the relevance of the positions that 
Poland and Germany take towards Ukraine is more obvious. Poland has so far been Ukraine’s closest 
international partner, and prime advocate within the EU as well as NATO. Germany’s recent relatively pro- 
Ukrainian position within the EU has been crucial to the introduction and prolongation of sanctions linked to 
Russia’s covert intervention in the Donets Basin. Ukraine’s dubious memory policies are putting the pro- 
Ukrainian political and social forces in these and many other countries under increasing strain. For instance, 
Germany has a variety of left- and right-wing pro-Russian political groups, as well as business-related circles 
that skilfully exploit Ukraine’s intensifying Bandera cult. They actively use partially correct factual material — 
along with falsified information — on the history of the OUN and its heroisation today to argue for an 
appeasement of the Kremlin’s desire for Western disengagement from, and Russian hegemony over, Ukraine. 


In Poland, the most Ukrainosceptic group consists of descendants of the war-time victims of Ukrainian ultra- 
nationalist violence and ethnic cleansing who exert influence on the Polish public as a whole. In July 2016, 
Ukraine’s misconceived post-Euromaidan policies had a concrete fall-out when the Polish parliament recognised 
the 1943-1944 UPA massacre of Poles in Volhynia and Galicia as genocide. It is true that recent Polish domestic 
developments too have contributed to the increasing tensions in Kyiv’s relations with Warsaw. Yet, the Ukrainian 
factor was a necessary additional condition for the deterioration of the Polish-Ukrainian relations in the way and 
with the speed they did in 2014-2017. 


The Vienna-based Ukrainian political scientist Anton Shekhovtsov summarised Poland’s fateful 2016 declaration 

of the Polish parliament the following way: “[this] move followed a visit of [a group of Poland’s ruling Law and 

Justice party] PiS MPs [who came] to Ukraine in the hope to convince Ukrainian MPs to stop glorifying the [war- 
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time] murderers of the Poles. [Their initiative happened against the background that] PiS is divided on the issue: 
the moderates seemed to try to hold the radicals in check and prevent the Volhynia genocide act from being 
adopted. These [Polish MPs] were the moderates who visited Ukraine, but they could not find common ground 
with the Ukrainians. The renaming of a street in Kyiv after the name of the Polonophobic Ukrainian fascist 
Stepan Bandera was [in July 2016] the last straw, and the PiS moderates could no longer contain the radicals, 
hence the [1943-1944] Volhynia genocide act. The radicals from both sides won, the bilateral Poland-Ukraine 
relations suffered a huge blow, the Kremlin benefited.” 


Of course, the UINP and TsDVR are not the only Ukrainian institutions responsible for these and other worrisome 
memory policies. Yet, with their apologetic activism, they have significantly contributed to the deterioration of 
Ukraine’s foreign relations since 2014. The pronouncement of the director and other speakers for the UINP carry 
a special weight, as they are official representatives of a governmental institution. The UINP’s and TsDVR’s staff 
in particular, but also hundreds of other similarly oriented Ukrainian politicians, journalists, amateur historians 
and dilettante activists, have contributed to the current Polish-Ukrainian tensions by commission as much as by 
omission. 


For the last twenty-five years, in their search for role-models, Ukraine’s nation-builders have concentrated on the 
tragic and heroic aspects of Ukraine’s fate in the Second World War. They have been facing the problematic 
sides of their nation’s contemporary history with great reluctance. Many have not yet understood that some 
practical conclusions have to follow from their verbal acknowledgement of the existence of a “dark side” in 
Ukraine’s recent past. The participation of Ukrainian nationalists in the Holocaust or 1943-1944 massacre of 
Poles is rarely denied today. Yet, much of the Ukrainian public remembrance of the Second World War since 
1991 has been conducted as if either these and other crimes by the OUN never happened, or as if they were 
unrelated to the OUN’s ideology, justified by the war context, or merely a result of German instigation (which 
they, of course, frequently were). 


Instead, apologetic Ukrainian polemists regularly react to criticism by domestic and foreign observers with, what 
was known during Soviet times, as “whataboutism”: What about Polish whitewashing of the past? What about 
Israel’s selective memory? What about crimes by other national liberation movements?... Even if often valid by 
themselves, such references are mere distractions from Ukrainian themes, and the increasingly salient foreign 
political problems, especially in Polish-Ukrainian relations, that Ukraine’s official memory policies create. 


Neither whataboutism, nor negationism, isolationism or escapism will help Ukrainians to alleviate the 
accumulating embarrassment that Kyiv’s glorification of war-time ultra-nationalists creates among its friends in 
the EU, North America and other world regions. The various lapses of Ukraine’s misconceived memory policies, 
especially during the last two-and-half years, are now hitting back, as they provide plenty of convenient 
manipulation material for the Kremlin’s propagandists, proxies and sympathisers. They undermine the trust of 
Ukraine’s major foreign partners in Kyiv’s project for a modern European Ukrainian state, at a time when 
Ukrainians need their help most. 
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This article analyzes the status of difficult historic events in Ukrainian collective 
memory. Difficult elements of collective memory are defined as those which divide 
society on basic matters, such as identity and national cohesion, and events which are 
being actively forgotten because of the role of Ukrainians as perpetrators. Three such 
issues were analyzed: World War II and the role of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(UPA), the Holocaust, and the ethnic purge of Poles in Volhynia and Eastern Galicia 
in 1943-1945. Utilizing data from quantitative and qualitative studies, the author 
showcases the significance of these issues for contemporary Ukrainian identity and 
Ukraine’s relations with its neighbors. In particular, the evaluation of World War II 
and the role of the UPA in Ukrainian history polarizes Ukrainian society to a great 
degree. At the same time, this element of national history is used to construct a 
common, anti-Russian identity. The difficulty of relating to the memory of the 
Holocaust and the ethnic purge in Volhynia is of a different character. These events 
are problematic for Ukrainian collective memory because they demand a painful 
settling of accounts with the past. At present, only Ukrainian elites are willing to 
work on these subjects, and only to a limited degree, while the common 
consciousness either denies or ignores them altogether. 


Keywords: collective memory; national identity; Ukraine; Holocaust; OUN-UPA 


Introduction 


In every cultural and national context, a difficult past means something different. Usually, it 
is associated with certain events which refuse to simply become a part of history and instead 
trouble contemporaries, demanding attention and provoking strong emotions. Central and 
Eastern European societies have to deal with a difficult past stemming from experiences 
of totalitarianism, war, and occupation (often two or even three occupations) as well as 
the brutal establishment of a new postwar order accompanied by repressions, forced reset- 
tlement, ethnic purges, and genocide. Fifty years of Communist rule have either deprived 
the region’s inhabitants of the opportunity to reflect upon and critically analyze these 
experiences or severely limited their freedom to do so (Blacker and Etkind 2013, 3).' 
Ukraine is not an exception in this regard. The twentieth century brought its citizens a mul- 
titude of traumatic experiences, none of which were fully worked through before 1991. 
Reflection on historical traumas became possible in independent Ukraine. However, for 
various reasons, there are still matters which can be considered as belonging to a difficult 
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past. I would divide them into two categories. The first should contain those elements of 
Ukrainian history which are judged in fundamentally different ways by large parts of 
society. Such events are naturally present in the history of every nation or society, but in 
the case of Ukrainians they are crucial for determining national identity and one’s place 
in the larger historical process. Hence, these elements define national survival, separate trai- 
tors from heroes, and include or exclude individuals from an imagined national community 
(Anderson 1991). Today, the most important of these issues is one’s assessment of the 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN), and the Ukrainian Insurgent Army’s 
(UPA) role during World War II, including fights against the Soviets and collaboration 
with the Germans.” The second type of problematic event consists of uncomfortable 
matters which endanger the positive image of the entire national community, and which 
most Ukrainians would either prefer to forget or have already forgotten. Ukrainian “skel- 
etons in the closet of national memory,” as they were aptly described by Zidtkowski 
(2001, 3-22) in the context of Polish memory, have a common character: they pertain to 
significant Others/Aliens with whom the nation used to share its life, but whose “disappear- 
ance” has been in some way aided by it. Although Ukraine continues to be a multiethnic 
state to a certain degree, multiethnicity in a more than ethnographic sense ended after 
World War II. This is especially true in Western Ukraine — Galicia and Volhynia, currently 
almost entirely mono-ethnic regions. Thus, skeletons of Jews and Poles sometimes fall out 
of the Ukrainian “closet,” illustrating that this mono-ethnicity has not been achieved 
without bloodshed. 

In this text I would like to focus on collective memory about three important elements of 
Ukraine’ s* difficult past: World War II and the OUN-UPA, with a particular focus on the con- 
flict between the UPA and the Soviet regime; the Shoah; and the Polish—Ukrainian conflict 
from World War II. What interests me the most is vernacular memory, which constitutes a 
specific aspect of collective memory: what do “regular’ people, and not (just) the elite, 
think, and how do they communicate it to the outside world.* Writing about collective 
memory always requires a context; therefore, my analysis will include significant actors 
who shaped the politics of memory, and the general issue of the presence of selected topics 
in the public sphere. Without engaging in deep discussions about definitions, in this text I 
will be using the commonly accepted understanding of collective memory developed by 
Welzer (2008) and Earll (2008), whose works are based on the classical concept by Halbwachs 
(1992). For stylistic reasons, I will use the terms “collective memory” and “cultural/social 
memory” interchangeably. The focus on vernacular memory in Ukraine, instead of historical 
or commemorative politics per se, has far-reaching consequences because it has not been well 
studied. The vast majority of works on memory in Ukraine have been dedicated to the connec- 
tions between commemoration and politics; while studies concerning both vernacular collec- 
tive memory of various generations and historical experiences of the oldest Ukrainians do 
exist, they usually focus on certain regions or present only specific case studies.° In Ukrainian 
memory studies, there is a dearth of large overview studies (both quantitative and qualitative) 
that could showcase the scale of the analyzed phenomena.° Hence, wherever possible, I will 
base my conclusions on my own studies conducted in Galicia and Central Ukraine,’ searches 
in oral history archives, and existing case studies. An equally important source for my discus- 
sion will consist of nonacademic materials, especially public opinion polls. 


Between unity and divisions: World War II and the OUN-UPA 


As already mentioned, the most visible example of Ukraine’s difficult past consists of mem- 
ories about the Ukrainian nationalist underground and its military branch — the UPA, and, 
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more generally, about World War II, which is still often referred to as the “great patriotic 
war.” Of course in reality a compound entity called the “OUN-UPA” did not exist — the 
OUN was a political organization founded in 1929, outlawed already under Polish rule; 
the UPA, the OUN’s military branch, was founded only in 1942. However, since in this 
text I am not interested in history as such, but in how history is remembered on the verna- 
cular level, I will often use the nonfactual term “OUN-UPA,” because it reflects the way 
most Ukrainians think about the subject (adding “Bandera” as the third element of the con- 
struct). Many scholars wrote on the importance of this problem for Ukrainian national iden- 
tity, and most considered it an issue of “divided memory” (Hrynevych 2005; Himka 
2015a). The war remains the most common and key biographical experience among Ukrai- 
nians: in a 2013 poll, 68% of Ukrainians claimed that they had family members or relatives 
who died during the war.* Eighty-seven percent of the respondents can describe, in more or 
less detail, the wartime fate of their family, and 60% talk to their family about the war. In 
part, this situation is most likely the result of the objective brutality of the German occu- 
pation in Ukraine, combined with long years of official Soviet historiography in which, 
as some researchers claim, the war replaced the October Revolution as the foundational 
experience of the Soviet nation (Yekelchyk 2004; Kysla 2009). The profound historical sig- 
nificance of World War II for Ukrainians can also be seen in data regarding commemorative 
practices: in 2013, 82% of Ukrainians considered Victory Day (9 May) a great holiday, and 
75% intended to celebrate on that day.” It might seem that the agreement regarding the sig- 
nificance of World War II for the country’s history should constitute a unifying factor for 
Ukrainians, along with the Holodomor, but this could not be further from the truth. The 
memory of the war does not unite Ukrainians because, apart from the objective “evil” of 
German occupation and the undeniable good of the defeat of Nazism (84% of Ukrainians 
consider it to be an unambiguously positive event in the history of their country!°), their 
outlook on the war differs in a great deal of aspects.'' The most controversial issue is 
the role of the UPA: some Ukrainians believe, thus perpetuating ideological clichés from 
the Soviet era, that soldiers from this organization were collaborators and fascists; for 
others, Stepan Bandera’s insurgents were a force for Ukrainian independence. Of course 
between these two polarized opinions a great number of more moderate, less radical, or 
simply “I don’t care” positions exist. A mirror reflection of these views can be found in atti- 
tudes toward the Red Army, which liberated or “liberated” Western Ukraine in 1939 and 
1944. All quantitative studies (here I mean the available opinion polls) point toward a 
clear regional, ethnic, and age-based differentiation of these memories. In a 2014 poll 
asking about attitudes toward Bandera, which are a good indicator of opinions on 
broader subjects I am interested in, 31% of the general Ukrainian sample responded posi- 
tively and 48% negatively. If one breaks down these results into specific regions, the data 
will paint a radically different picture: in the West, 76% of the respondents had positive atti- 
tudes toward Bandera; in the center this number dropped to 28%; in the East to 8%; and 
only 3% in Donbas. Positive opinions were voiced almost exclusively by ethnic Ukrainians, 
with attitudes warming up among younger and better educated respondents.” In a large 
study from late 2014 and early 2015, which asked about opinions concerning various 
events from Ukraine’s history, 41% of respondents regarded the creation of the UPA in 
1942 as positive, and 30% as negative (the regional discrepancies proved to be significant 
as well).'? The latest October 2015 poll confirms the existing connections between positive 
attitudes toward the UPA and age, education, income level, and place of residence. Most 
importantly, however, for the first time in the history of such studies, the percentage of 
those who supported recognizing the UPA as a faction fighting for Ukraine’s independence 
was higher than the number of opponents (41% to 38%).'* Together with the poll discussed 
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previously, these results point toward a very important change in Ukrainian attitudes toward 
this aspect of their history.!> 

The results of the quantitative research illustrate significant general tendencies, including 
the most important one — a steady growth of the number of Ukrainians with a positive per- 
ception of the UPA. The regional differentiation is particularly valuable in this case, as it 
seems to support the popular view of the West as pro-Bandera and the East as anti- 
Bandera. However, the real depths of the divisions are only revealed by qualitative research. 
The studies I conducted for several years in Galicia clearly proved that the distinction 
between the “pro-Bandera West” and the “red East” was not — at least in the case of the 
West — so obvious. Although the dominant historical narrative in Galicia extols the 
heroics of the UPA and the OUN, even there it is not universally accepted. Due to 
postwar migrations, even the regions which are perceived as very traditional (e.g. Western 
Ukraine) are in reality inhabited by populations with diverse origins. These “mixed roots” 
of Galicia’s people constitute one of the factors that explain the existence of a large group 
which distances itself from glorifying the UPA. Among my respondents, these attitudes 
were most visible in families in which at least one of the grandparents came from Eastern 
Ukraine or Russia. In these families, members of the UPA were remembered as bandits stalk- 
ing peaceful citizens, not as freedom fighters. The situation was similar in families whose 
members suffered at the hands of the insurgents during the war or as a result of the 
postwar conflict between the UPA and the Red Army. This includes families with Polish 
as well as Ukrainian origins, where for some reason one member fell into conflict with 
the independence underground (e.g. they joined a kolkhoz, got a job with the Soviet admin- 
istration, or refused to join an insurgent unit) and lost his or her life as a result. In such house- 
holds, and especially among the not-uncommon mixed families (e.g. a father from a local 
household who supported the underground movement and a mother whose family was 
resettled from the East), memories had to be painstakingly negotiated, leading to fierce 
clashes of incompatible narratives. Intra-familial arguments about these aspects of the past 
are particularly painful in Galicia because they concern principles, matters of utmost impor- 
tance for one’s belonging to the national community, and the definition of the limits of 
national identity: who was the traitor and who was the hero, who was the oppressor, and 
who was the victim. The intimacy of these conflicts and divisions are most painful on the 
family level. One of the conversations from Zhovkva near Lviv which I remember particu- 
larly well was an interview with a Polish woman who was born in the Zhytomyr region in the 
1930s. She complained that her grandson did not believe her story about the slaughter of 
Polish villages, which she heard upon coming to Galicia after the war: he preferred to 
listen to his paternal grandfather who belonged to the UPA.'® 

The conflict within that family points to another important division: the generational 
gap. Ukrainian memories about the OUN-UPA and World War II are conditioned not 
only by one’s place of residence or origin, but also by age. Every poll shows that the 
younger the respondents, the more positive their attitudes toward the rehabilitation of the 
UPA. Each year, a small but steady increase in the number of UPA proponents can be 
observed, leading to the aforementioned studies from 2015 in which, for the first time in 
the history of such research, the supporters outnumbered the opponents. This might be a 
result of the current political situation, but also of a generational change — the oldest 
people, for whom the war was a personal and painful experience (and hence are less 
prone to be influenced by new official historical policy) are passing away. The changing 
historical policy of Ukraine, especially in the school syllabus, is also a factor. Although 
the various presidencies slightly influenced the tone in this aspect (when Viktor Yush- 
chenko was in office, the UPA was glorified, while Viktor Yanukovych tried to turn 
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away from this course), the narrative about the UPA as a force for national independence, 
fighting for a free Ukraine, and liberating the country to the same extent as the Red Army, 
never really disappeared from school syllabuses and textbooks after being introduced in 
1991.'’ The attitudes of the youngest generation of Ukrainians toward history mainly 
reflect the tendencies present in Ukrainian historiography (and more generally, in Ukrainian 
historical policy) after 1991. Among the various founding myths of an independent Ukrai- 
nian historiography, Wilson (1998) considers the myth of resistance and national revival 
embodied by the UPA to be of particular importance. He connected this with glorifying 
the organization and presenting it as a pan-Ukrainian movement, for example, by overes- 
timating the number of participants. In turn, Marples (2008) notes that an essential trait 
of the historiography of Ukraine’s independence movement consists in its simultaneous 
victimization and glorification, while Rasevych (2009) claims that the victimization of 
national history is a general property of the postimperial, postcolonial, and post-Soviet 
policy of memory in Ukraine (and elsewhere). Although the works of professional histor- 
ians rarely have a direct influence on the common person’s perception of the past — with 
occasional exceptions of publicly engaged professionals such as Yaroslav Hrytsak or Volo- 
dymyr Viatrovych in Ukraine, or Jan T. Gross in Poland — in this case they clearly do. 
Unfortunately, there is a lack of good qualitative research which could illustrate how 
young Ukrainians from regions other than Galicia assimilate the heroic narrative about 
the UPA (there is no specific data on the subject available, but one can guess that the sup- 
porters of this narrative who live in the East probably belong to the youngest generation), 
which bypasses family memories, and how these positive views look among young people 
in the East. 

I would risk the claim that historical content transmitted via school and pop-culture has 
an advantage over family memories, and this advantage will only grow stronger. The reason 
for this disproportion is an amalgam of typical factors shaping contemporary Ukrainian 
society, including the disappearance of multigenerational families and migration to cities. 
The grandparents — who carry direct memories — die or become less trustworthy, while 
young people choose the version of memory and historical identity which seems more 
attractive and more adequate to the needs of the present moment. It is easy to predict 
that in the current political situation, the more attractive option is the one which fosters 
anti-Russian attitudes, and hence is pro-UPA. In addition, it is worth mentioning the ideo- 
logical offensive on this subject that was initiated by the new Ukrainian government, and in 
particular, by the Ukrainian Institute of National Remembrance (UINR), which has been 
restored as a central institution of executive power and headed, since 2014, by Volodymyr 
Viatrovych, a historian from the younger generation whose area of specialization includes 
the history of the UPA, among other subjects.'® Changes in Ukrainian historical policies 
aim toward developing a historical narrative that differentiates Ukraine from Russia to 
the greatest possible extent. This includes guidelines regarding naming (“Second World 
War” instead of the “Great Patriotic War” which returned to school textbooks during Yanu- 
kovych’s presidency); emphasizing Ukraine’s services and sacrifices during the war 
(instead of focusing on the Soviet Union as a whole); and, more importantly, explicitly 
recognizing the UPA as a force fighting for the Allies and for Ukrainian freedom.'? A 
small sample of UPA-related material promoted by the UINR can be found online in the 
form of a documentary entitled “Khronika Ukrains’koii Powstanchoii Armii 1942- 
1954,” made by the independent hromadske.tv but recommended by the UINR, in which 
the UPA is presented in an entirely uncritical fashion.”° 

The memory of World War II and the OUN-UPA is undoubtedly an element of 
Ukraine’s difficult past, as it continues to divide people and holds great potential for 
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conflict, while remaining an incredibly important and active aspect of social discourse. In 
addition, in the current political context, it is also capable of mobilizing citizens against 
Ukraine’s historical and present enemy — the USSR/Russia. 


An uncomfortable past: the Holocaust 


The difficult heritage of the Shoah went completely unmentioned in the Soviet Union. In 
most of Ukraine, the killings took place not in secluded camps whose existence one 
could be ignorant of, but on the spot, locally, in full sight of the Christian neighbors 
(Desbois 2008). Hrytsak (201 1a) calls this an intentional amnesia, the removal of uncom- 
fortable, difficult elements of history from the social consciousness; other researchers write 
about an intentional policy of erasing traces or destroying memory. Whatever one might 
call it, the fact remains that the subject of the extermination of Jews did not exist in the 
USSR. In the “History of the Ukrainian SSR,” published in the 1980s, the Jews were not 
mentioned at all. Soviet historiography counted the Jews who died in the Holocaust 
among the general number of Soviet war casualties as “civilians,” and they were comme- 
morated in the same way - if at all. As a matter of course, the subject of Ukrainian collab- 
oration in the Holocaust was also entirely absent from the public sphere. After 1991 the 
external directives disappeared, but Ukrainian historiography continued to repeat the 
Soviet narrative on the Shoah in a passive way. The Holocaust appeared in school text- 
books, but it was mentioned mainly in the context of death camps in Poland, in complete 
detachment from the local, Ukrainian context (Podols’kyi 2009). No important public 
museum dedicated to the history of Jews in general or the Holocaust in particular was 
created in Ukraine after 1991. This does not mean that no advances have been made — 
recently, minor but important initiatives have taken place, for example, the founding of 
new memorial sites in Lviv and Chernivtsi. However, the overwhelming majority of 
research and educational activities on the subject are carried out by nongovernmental 
and community organizations which receive little to no funding from the state.”! Important 
discussions concerning the Holocaust and Ukrainian participation in it are being held in 
intellectual circles, but they never extend beyond academic communities on a scale compar- 
able to, for example, the discussions following the publication of Jan T. Gross’s books in 
Poland.” In short, aside from minor changes during the terms of successive presidents and 
the enforcing of successive political paradigms, the Holocaust has never been a priority in 
Ukrainian historical policy; it plays no important role in commemorative processes and 
does not disturb the conscience of the larger Ukrainian public interested in history.”* 

We know very little about the place of the Holocaust in Ukrainian vernacular memory. 
No large-scale quantitative research concerning collective memory has been done in 
Ukraine, but simple statistical data on many important historical events can be found on 
the websites of Ukrainian centers for analyzing public opinion. The statistics on the war 
and the OUN-UPA were taken from these sources. Despite my efforts, I did not manage 
to find any current data regarding attitudes toward or knowledge about the Holocaust: it 
appears that no such studies have been carried out. The most recent available data come 
from research on anti-Semitism carried out in 2003 by a Polish—Ukrainian team directed 
by sociologists Natalia Chernysh from Lviv and Ireneusz Krzeminski from Warsaw 
(2004, 124). Their study reveals several interesting facts; for example, 9.7% of the respon- 
dents claimed that Ukrainians often collaborated in the extermination of Jews, while 42.2% 
said that collaboration was limited to individual cases. Most likely, however, the data are no 
longer valid. The existing, singular qualitative studies do not provide a full overview of the 
issue. Therefore, I will refer to my own research (which is also partial) to sketch a few 
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hypotheses concerning the vernacular aspect of Ukrainian collective memory about the 
Holocaust. 

My first hypothesis is the peripheral importance of the Holocaust in Ukrainian collec- 
tive memory. This is already visible at the stage of conducting oral history interviews, or the 
documentation of biographical memory. All of the interviews I conducted in Ukraine — 
whether in Galicia, Volhynia, or Central Ukraine — employed the classic biographical 
method, beginning with a free narrative section, followed by my questions. Among the 
nearly 200 interviews which I analyzed, there were only a few in which the respondents 
mentioned the Holocaust in the first autobiographical section. In that part they usually 
talked about their experience, about the events which they considered important: hence, 
at a very early stage of analysis, it became apparent that the Holocaust was not felt as some- 
thing directly pertaining to themselves or their group (the local, regional, or national com- 
munity). The importance of this is even greater because when asked about the Holocaust — 
without using the term — it turned out that the respondents were indirect or direct witnesses 
of it, and were able to talk about it in greater or lesser detail. The consequences of this mar- 
ginal status of the Holocaust in biographical memory could be seen in interviews with 
younger persons. The majority of them had never heard of the plight of the Jews in their 
hometowns, even if conversations about historical events or family/local histories were fre- 
quent in their households.** Whenever they learned anything regarding the Holocaust at 
home, it was the result of asking a question or some other outside factor — a film 
watched together, an article in the newspaper, etc. Hence, it is clear that despite the fact 
that the Soviet Union dissolved over two decades ago, the burden of silence borne from 
that period still influences Ukrainian memories of the Shoah. Here we arrive at my 
second hypothesis: the peripheral status of Holocaust memories is rooted in Ukrainian— 
Jewish relations spanning several centuries, in which Jews were the Alien, not the Other, 
but the Alien, a concept both stronger and more profound. In my view, the main difference 
between the Other and the Alien, a term that I use intuitively rather than on the basis of the 
existing literature, lies in the scale of otherness and the acceptable limits of intra- and inter- 
group interaction. The Other, although different from “us,” can, under some conditions and 
to some extent, be a part of the community (see the example of Poles in ethnically mixed 
villages in Galicia); the Alien cannot, because his or her otherness is much more difficult to 
overcome. In the Soviet Union many problems were never mentioned; this was brilliantly 
illustrated by Orlando Figes in his book Whisperers (2007). Everywhere in Ukraine people 
were afraid to mention those who died during the Holodomor and those who perished 
during repressions and Stalinist purges; and yet, when children grew older, they usually 
learned why they did not have a father or grandfather. Fostering informal memories 
about the UPA in Galicia carried the risk of repressions and harassment from the authorities 
for a long time, and yet people mourned the fallen “boys from the woods” and transmitted 
the memories to their children and grandchildren, who, in large part, are now proud of their 
heritage. Immediately after the fall of the Soviet Union, a sudden “thawing of memory” 
took place in these areas, a “carnival of memory” as Bogumit (2012) described it in her 
study of gulag memories in the USSR — places of memory were spontaneously created, 
books were published, etc. No such outburst took place in the case of memories of the Holo- 
caust, and this can be explained in two ways. First, with the status of Jews as Aliens, as not- 
our-own victims, resulting from the fact that when Jews lived in Galicia they appeared more 
foreign to the local Ukrainians than Poles, who constituted an important minority in the dis- 
course of memory. It sometimes happens that people act heroically and risk their own lives 
to pass on memories about important members of their community, even if it does not agree 
with the current historical narrative and brings no pragmatic benefit despite the risk. In such 
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situations, hushed and unofficial stories about “our” victims and “‘our” heroes are circulated. 
But the heroism ends when it comes to whispering about those who were not “our own,” be 
they victims or heroes. Since the Shoah was not a part of official Soviet memory, it is hardly 
surprising that it was not passed on the level of the family or the local community — 
especially because Jews were no longer a part of the latter and could not demand remem- 
brance. Thus, Ukrainian Jews found themselves not only on the geographical and political 
peripheries of the Holocaust, but also on the peripheries of memories of the Shoah, and 
memory in Ukraine in general (Rohdewald 2008). 

The second reason for which no frantic efforts to remember and document the Holo- 
caust took place in Ukraine after 1991 can be found in the character of Ukrainian collective 
memory as a whole. Nearly all important historical events which constituted, or could con- 
stitute, Ukrainian national identity in opposition to Russia/USSR were glossed over prior to 
1991 for obvious reasons. After the fall of the Soviet Union, Ukrainians began to zealously 
fill in the blanks, retell history, rehabilitate heroes, and mourn victims. Because Jews were 
not perceived as “our” victims, they had to give up their place in the queue for historical 
justice in favor of other groups and persons — the victims of the Holodomor, UPA insur- 
gents, and Soviet dissidents. In fact, the Holocaust became a larger topic in Ukrainian his- 
torical policy only during the presidency of Yushchenko, but it was used instrumentally — to 
promote (both internationally and in Ukraine) the concept of the Holodomor as the “Ukrai- 
nian version of the Holocaust;” thus, the memory of the Shoah had to be mentioned as well 
(Hrytsak 2011b). Another reason might be the small size of the Jewish community in 
postwar Ukraine, which decreased even further at the end of the 1980s and beginning of 
the 1990s because of mass emigration of Soviet Jews to Israel. Those who stayed were 
simply unable to form a significant group of influence in the new Ukrainian state. The 
lack of continuity within mutilated local Jewish communities is also worth mentioning: 
in the postwar period and after 1991, Galician Jews were often newcomers from other 
parts of the Ukrainian SSR rather than local survivors and their ancestors. 

Thus, it might be said that the Jews simply lost in a race of victims,”° and that when the 
Ukrainian fever of memory cools down, their time will come. We might say that if not for 
the fact — and this is my third hypothesis concerning Ukrainian remembrance of the Holo- 
caust — that the memory of the Shoah is inconvenient for Ukrainians for more reasons than 
the potential overshadowing of the Holodomor victims. When talking about the Holocaust, 
Ukrainians have not yet faced their past, and without such reflection it is difficult to propa- 
gate honest remembrance of the victims. Discussions about Ukrainian participation in the 
Shoah are held — with minor exceptions — primarily outside the country’s borders. In some 
Ukrainian intellectual circles, this elicits an understandable, critical response to a (post)co- 
lonial imposition of the only true and politically correct version of Holocaust discourse. 
However, it is also certain that Ukrainian armed units — be it OUN militia in 1941, Ukrai- 
nian auxiliary militia in 1941-1943, or UPA partisans after 1942 — took an active part in the 
Holocaust during the war (Finder and Prusin 2004; Himka 2011; Rudling 2011). This fact is 
not only completely absent from vernacular memory about the OUN-UPA, the Shoah, and 
World War II in general, but also entirely nonexistent in Ukraine’s official historical policy. 
The first issue is easy to understand from the isolated perspective of the mechanisms of bio- 
graphical memory, which becomes the material of collective memory, and, conversely — 
whereby collective memory provides the content for biographies (Welzer 2002). People 
do not like to remember that they were the perpetrators — they prefer the image of their col- 
lective selves as victims. The second issue — a persistent absence of the tendency to regret 
and ask for forgiveness in Ukrainian historical policy — can also be explained. Taking the 
blame for one’s cooperation in the Holocaust cannot be made into a priority of Ukrainian 
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historical policy, because the central issue has been — ever since Yushchenko’s presidency, 
with a short regression during Yanukovych’s term, and a triumphant comeback in 2014 — 
constructing a positive image of the UPA as an organization which fought for Ukraine’s 
independence, and the chief World War II indicator of Ukraine’s separation from Russia 
as the heir of the Soviet Union (Rosslifiski-Liebe 2012). The decision to base Ukraine’ his- 
torical identity on the history of a nationalist-independence movement does not necessitate 
a binary choice in the matter of critical reflection concerning the Holocaust. Nevertheless, 
until the movement itself is not scrutinized in a critical fashion — of which there are no signs 
— that will continue to be the case. 


Guilt once again: the Polish-Ukrainian conflict in Ukrainian memory 


Ukrainian memory about the Polish-Ukrainian conflict is similar to the memory of the 
Holocaust, in that the Ukrainians do not want to appear in the role of perpetrators, and 
that the UPA is also the “anti-hero.” A short summary of the facts, based on the most 
balanced opinions of Polish and Ukrainian historians (Iliushyn 2009; Motyka 2011), 
reveals that in 1943-1945 in Volhynia and Eastern Galicia, an ethnic purge of Poles was 
perpetrated by Ukrainians. The violence reached its peak in the summer of 1943 in Volhy- 
nia. The initiators and main perpetrators were UPA troops, under whose supervisions the 
murders were carried out with the participation of Ukrainian neighbors. The victims 
were Polish civilians, predominantly from rural areas, and mostly women, children, and 
the elderly. The murders were extraordinarily brutal and constituted a part of the UPA’s 
strategy to purge ethnically mixed territories of their Polish population. After the first 
wave of attacks, the Poles began organizing self-defense units, which participated in 
equally brutal retaliatory strikes. Careful estimates place the number of victims at least 
60,000 Poles and 5000 Ukrainians. The destruction was completed by the flight of the sur- 
viving Poles and postwar forced resettlement, masquerading as “repatriation,” organized by 
the Soviet authorities. Poles disappeared almost completely from Volhynia and Eastern 
Galicia. 

How are these events remembered today in Ukraine? Unfortunately, the amount of 
research on the subject is similar to that concerning the Holocaust. The Polish—Ukrainian 
conflict or, more specifically, the purge of Volhynia does not feature in standard public 
opinion polls focused on history. The last large-scale quantitative studies of Ukrainian atti- 
tudes toward the conflict in Volhynia were conducted in 2003 during the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the purge. They coincided with commemorative activities transmitted in the media, 
held in memory of Polish and Ukrainian victims and attended by presidents Leonid Kuchma 
and Aleksander Kwasniewski. The results of the polls showed that 48.9% of the respon- 
dents had no knowledge of the Volhynia events, while 28.4% claimed that they had 
heard about the purge but were uncertain about what had really happened. We might con- 
clude that at the time of the anniversary, when the subject was frequently mentioned in the 
media, over 75% of all Ukrainians did not know what had taken place in Volhynia in 1943-— 
1944. Among those who knew, only 4.8% blamed the Ukrainian side; 37.6% felt that both 
sides were guilty, 15.1% blamed the Poles, and 25% thought that outside circumstances 
were to blame (Berdychowska 2003).*° Hence, it is hardly surprising that only 8.7% of 
the respondents claimed that Poles were owed an apology, 41.7% were against apologizing, 
and 34.3% thought that the apologies should be mutual. Analogous studies conducted in 
Volhynia reveal an almost identical distribution of opinions in terms of identifying 
victims and perpetrators (41.3% of the respondents thought that Ukrainians were the 
main victims in the conflict, 14.4% that only Ukrainians were victims, 25.7% believed 
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that both sides suffered equally, 38.7% claimed that Poles started the conflict, 16.1% 
blamed Ukrainians, and 23.2% blamed Germans or Soviets), but unlike the general Ukrai- 
nian population, in Volhynia 89.7% of the respondents knew what events they were being 
asked about (Berdychowska 2003). 

In contrast to the equally old quantitative studies concerning the extermination of Jews, 
we might assume that an analogous poll today would find similar results. An analysis of 
Ukrainian public discourse, official policies of remembrance, and qualitative studies 
show that no new tendencies emerged in Ukrainian collective memory. First, let us turn 
to an analysis of qualitative research materials — interviews from various research projects 
conducted by the author in Galicia and Volhynia since 2007, as well as accounts gathered 
for the projects “Remembrance through difficult memory. Volhynia 1943” and “Remem- 
brance through difficult memory. Galicia 1944,” conducted in 2012-2015 by the Brama 
Grodzka Centre in Lublin in cooperation with Ukrainian partners.’ Data collected in 
recent years repeat the most important trends from the quantitative studies: the ethnic 
purge of Poles is perceived as a fratricidal conflict provoked by outside forces, in which 
both sides suffered equally. Respondents in Galician towns often believed that the Poles 
had only themselves to blame, due to their brutal behavior from before the war and 
during the times of the Second Republic of Poland. There were also voices claiming that 
innocent Poles were not harmed, and only those who deserved punishment suffered; one 
of the respondents from the oldest generation had this to say about his Polish friend 
from that period: “There was this R. here, he was a reasonable Pole, they never touched 
him.””* Another line of argumentation aimed at reducing the blame on Ukrainians suggests 
that Soviets or Germans caused the conflict — disguised as UPA troops, they began killing 
Poles to provoke them into retaliatory actions against Ukrainians. It is worth noting that 
interviewees who presented such opinions did not attempt to completely exculpate the 
Ukrainian insurgents, or deny that the mass murders against Poles actually took place; 
instead, their reasoning might be described as justification or rationalization. However, a 
more common stance argues that there was no planned operation directed against Poles, 
and that what really happened was a fratricidal conflict cunningly provoked by outside 
forces. When the problem is framed in this way, all mention of blame and responsibility 
is removed, and the only thing remaining is mutual suffering. Whereas such opinions 
voiced by older people may simply reflect their wartime experiences, among younger gen- 
erations it often leads to further erasing of the issue of responsibility; the murders are 
thrown into a general category of calamities brought about by the war, terrible but so 
distant that it is difficult to understand the sides and goals of the conflict. An example of 
such reasoning can be found in the statement of a 30-year-old from Zhovkva: 


There were some conflicts a long time ago, I know, my grandma talked about them. ... Well, 
whether it was because of the war that the conflicts happened, I don’t know ... As my grandma 
said, during the war Poles killed Ukrainians, Ukrainians killed Poles, they shot each other, 
yeah, things happened.”° 


A detailed analysis of interviews with respondents shows that the Polish victims in Volhy- 
nia and Galicia are still present in biographical memory but not in social memory. The vast 
majority of my youngest interviewees were simply not aware of any wartime conflicts 
between Poles and Ukrainians. The middle generation seemed to possess a vague notion 
that “something like that happened,” but the dominant narrative spoke of a fratricidal 
struggle in which Poles and Ukrainians suffered equally. 

It appears that the key to explaining this lack of remembrance may be found in two 
issues: the direct perception of the conflict, and the postwar and contemporary narrative 
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about it. As Assmann (2009) noted (referencing Freud), something that was never truly 
noticed cannot be remembered or forgotten. Assmann’s example of such an “un-noticed” 
event was the Holocaust in Germany, but we may see a similarity to the “noticing” in 
the tragedy of Poles in Western Ukraine by their Ukrainian neighbors. Those who lived 
in cities might never have directly experienced it. The others did not notice it because, 
for various reasons — fear, shame, strong emotions, or the desire for national heroes to 
remain untarnished — they did not want to.*° People who came to Western Ukraine after 
1945 — emigrants from Eastern Ukraine and other Soviet republics — never heard about 
the slaughter of Poles from the locals (including Poles who decided to remain in Ukraine 
and were afraid to reveal their identity), for obvious reasons. Deprecating the UPA lied 
within the interests of the Soviet authorities, but not at the cost of reminding citizens 
about the presence of Poles in Galicia and Volhynia. In Soviet historiography, the 
Polish—Ukrainian conflict could only be perceived in social terms: Poles were described 
using clichés such as “Polish sirs,” “bourgeois fascists,” and “invaders,” while uncomfor- 
table subjects were omitted. Simultaneously, on the level of vernacular and local memory, a 
myth was being spread in Galicia that during the war Poles collaborated with the Germans 
and killed Ukrainians, while the latter only killed Poles in retaliation (Ruda 2009). The 
slaughter that went unnoticed could not be described to children and grandchildren — and 
if it was noticed, it was probably not a subject joyfully brought up at family gatherings. 
In the case of the youngest generation, which grew up in an independent Ukraine, an 
additional factor influencing the lack of remembrance of Polish victims is socialization 
outside one’s family. At this point, it would be worthwhile to once again reference the stat- 
istics from 12 years ago and recall the hypothesis that studies conducted today would 
produce similar results. In 2003, the majority of the respondents claimed that their knowl- 
edge about Volhynia came from the mass media; since the last witnesses of these events are 
dying, it would be unreasonable to expect any changes in the matter. One glance at the 
status of the murder of Poles in Ukrainian public discourse is enough to understand why 
such a low number of Ukrainians from regions other than Volhynia and Galicia know any- 
thing about the subject, and if they do, why their knowledge looks the way it does. As 
Portnov (2015) bitterly notes, the new school textbook published in 2011 makes no 
mention of the events that happened in Volhynia. In the previous textbook, the mass 
murder of Poles was reduced to a misfortune of “the civil population on both sides of 
the conflict.” The fate of the Poles is seen similarly by the UINR. In the aforementioned 
documentary film recommended by this institution, Khronika Ukrainskoi Povstanskoi 
Armii 1941-1954, the role of the UPA in the purge of the Poles is discussed in two and 
a half minutes, while the commentary offered by the narrator (while the screen shows a 
shot of a burning village) claims: 
The situation in the region was made more difficult by the conflict between Poles and Ukrai- 
nians. ... The provocative policy [of the Germans] was the reason for the bloody conflict which 
spread all throughout Volhynia and Eastern Galicia. Tens of thousands of innocent people on 
both sides died. 
From this narrative, it is difficult to understand why these tens of thousands had to die. Since 
2003, nothing in the sphere of state-sanctioned historical policy changed that could influence 
Ukrainian memory about the Polish-Ukrainian conflict. Even the ostensible dialogue in the 
spirit of “reconciliation” pursued by politicians at the highest level stopped. Meanwhile, the 
firm position of the UINR, headed by Viatrovych who as a historian has propagated the idea 
that the events which took place in 1942-1947 were not ethnic purges but a regular war 
between Poles and Ukrainians, offers no basis for expecting any changes in these matters. 
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Any discussion about the events in Volhynia is practically absent from wider public dis- 
course. Ukrainian “public intellectuals” do talk about Polish heritage in Ukraine, but such 
activities are pursued by persons from Western Ukraine and liberal intellectuals from Kyiv. 
Furthermore, their reflection concerns cultural heritage, responsibility for historical monu- 
ments, and the continuity of urban identities, for example, in Lviv (Narvselius 2015). Dis- 
cussions about the Polish-Ukrainian conflict take place in a small circle of professional 
historians who have had some success in preparing balanced opinions, but their voices 
are rarely heard outside their milieu (Portnov 2013). Among those who write for a wider 
audience, the rhetoric of the “fratricidal conflict” and the search for guilty parties from 
outside, blaming the Germans, is dominant. The killings in Volhynia are euphemistically 
described as “the anti-Polish action” or even more enigmatically as the “Volhynian 
tragedy.” Only a small group of historians use the term “Volhynian massacres,” and 
only one historian speaks about an ethnic purge (Portnov 2013). Independent associations 
working toward Polish—Ukrainian reconciliation tend toward a compromise, instead of 
openly (and hence painfully, and with an initial polarizing effect) speaking about clear 
responsibility.’ Under such circumstances, it is difficult to expect that Ukrainian citizens 
might possess a deep knowledge about the ethnic purges of Poles during World War IL. 
Hence, in regions where these events took place, collective memory regarding the purges 
is fragmentary, disappears in younger generations, and is characterized by whitewashing 
the perpetrators. In Central and Eastern Ukraine, such memory simply does not exist. 


Conclusion 


The most significant problem in Ukrainian collective memory consists of in diverging 
views about what happened in that country during World War II — and it seems that this 
situation will not change for a long time. As I have attempted to show with the example 
of my research in Galicia, Ukrainian memory of the OUN-UPA and World War II is far 
from a black-and-white opposition, as it is commonly believed. However, it still serves 
as a memory that divides Ukrainians, instead of building a common identity for the Ukrai- 
nian political nation. The example of President Yushchenko’s failure in this regard (during 
his term, the percentage of Ukrainians who believed in the validity of mutual forgiveness 
and forgetting about suffered wrongs fell from 65% to 46%*~) warns us that an aggressive 
ideological offensive is not the best tool for developing a common standpoint. In 2010 
almost a third of all Ukrainians did not believe that reconciliation between former UPA 
and Red Army troops was possible.** Hence, it appears that Eastern Ukraine is still not 
capable of accepting the Western historical narrative concerning the UPA — this is illus- 
trated by the increasing polarization of views on accepting the UPA as a side fighting for 
Ukrainian independence — the West is becoming more “pro,” and the East is increasingly 
“against.”*+ As long as the memory of blood spilled on both sides of the conflict is 
alive, and as long as none of the sides can be pushed out of the boundaries of the national 
community with which Ukrainians want to identify, the UPA will not be a good candidate 
for a collective national hero for all Ukrainians. In order for this to change, it would be 
necessary to either externalize guilt (to borrow a term from Assmann [2009]) on a 
massive scale, that is, agree on a sort of internal social contract whereby all the wrongdoings 
were perpetrated on both sides (the UPA and the Red Army) by evil people, with whom we 
will not associate and who were not “our own;” or stage another instance of collective 
amnesia, referring to Hrytsak (201 1a), who described amnesia, activation, and ambivalence 
as the foundations of Ukrainian collective memory. Amnesias in nation-building processes 
are commonplace; after all, as Ernest Renan claimed, a nation is primarily a community 
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which forgets many things together, and in the history of European nations, many examples 
can be found where historical amnesia, or a “thick line” policy, managed to preserve 
internal cohesion, for example, in Spain after the return to democracy in the 1970s. The 
strategy chosen by the current Ukrainian government is a form of amnesia (although para- 
doxically it might also be seen as a process of combating the amnesia from Soviet times), 
but it works differently from the Spanish policy of a memory “freeze” (which proved inef- 
fective in the long run), because it only forgets about a chosen aspect of recent history — the 
one which seems to stand in the way of the national project’s success according to the auth- 
orities. The gradual promulgation of the heroic narrative about the OUN-UPA among repre- 
sentatives of the younger generation seems to suggest that such an amnesia may take place 
in Ukraine over a long period, but whether the effects it carries will meet the expectations of 
the authorities is difficult to determine. A fragmentary externalization of guilt, as described 
by Assmann, would demand that the difficult memory about Others, including the UPA’s 
involvement in the Holocaust and the massacre of Poles, becomes a Ukrainian problem. In 
other words, it would demand a painful settling of accounts, with no certainty of success, at 
a time when Ukraine is facing great difficulties. In a longer perspective, glossing over 
Ukraine’s involvement in the Holocaust might block the country’s integration not with 
the European Union, but with the European community and culture of memory, in which 
the politics of regret, rather than amnesia, became an obvious choice in the face of a difficult 
past (Olick 2007). Indirectly, this also pertains to coming to terms with the ethnic purge of 
Poles. Here, international pressure may not play as important a role due to the locality of the 
conflict, but a Ukrainian unwillingness or inability to deal with this subject internally, and 
then in honest dialogue with Poles, in a manner that might resemble Polish—German talks 
about the past, might result in a deepening and mutual lack of understanding between Poles 
and Ukrainians. And this might also have political consequences, especially in the context 
of furthering Poland’s potential role of Ukraine’s advocate in the European Union. A sig- 
nificant asymmetry can be seen in this subject: while the Volhynian genocide is a constant 
element of collective memory and historical politics in Poland,*> the problematic issue of 
the Galician and Volhynian events, and, more generally, the subject of a shared and difficult 
history are not perceived as a priority in Ukrainian political dealings with history. This is 
apparent even in the questions included in the quoted large-scale public opinion polls on 
historical issues: there were no questions even indirectly concerning relations with 
Poland, in any historical period (the questionnaire included events such as the Swedish— 
Russian battle of Poltava from 1709 and Russia’s victory over Napoleon in 1812).*° 
This situation is understandable in the current, tense political situation in Ukraine: it 
should not be surprising that Ukrainian political elites are geared toward constructing a 
national and state identity in opposition to Russia, founded on national myths that 
inspire pride instead of the “politics of regret.” It seems, however, that in the long run 
this strategy might prove unsuccessful. A historical identity founded exclusively on 
pride, one which denies the nation’s faults, might succeed in a short perspective. But it 
is almost certain that unsolved problems, especially in the context of relationships with 
neighbors, will continue to return. 


Notes 


1. There exists a vast literature on the subject of the specificity of collective memory, especially con- 
cerning policies of remembrance in Central and Eastern Europe. Apart from the collaborative 
tome edited by Blaecker and Etkind, see also Pakier and Wawrzyniak (2015) and Kubik and 
Bernhard (2015). 
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. Ukrainian disputes about the subject were described by Marples (2008), among others. An 


exhaustive review of Ukrainian intellectual discussions on this issue can also be found in the 
anthology “Strasti za Banderoiu.” 


. Here and elsewhere, unless I state otherwise, whenever I use the term “Ukrainians” I mean all the 


citizens of Ukraine, regardless of their ethnicity. This simplification is necessary due to the 
limited length of this article and the sources that were used. 


. The term “vernacular” refers to Will Kymlicka’s book Politics in the Vernacular: Nationalism, 


Mulitculturalism and Citizenship (2001); it is a conscious reference and an attempt to transfer this 
term from the area of nationalism studies to memory studies. 


. Some of the more interesting works of this kind include Richardson (2004), Jilge (2007), Ivanova 


(2008), Grinchenko and Olynyk (2012), Rodgers (2006), Zhurzhenko (2013), Narvselius and 
Bernsand (2014), and Yurchuk (2014). 


. The last such studies were conducted in the 1990s by Yaroslav Hrytsak and Natalia Chernysh, 


and dealt with the diversity of opinions about the past in Eastern and Western Ukraine, as well 
as other subjects. See the special issue of the journal Ukraina Moderna from 2007, entitled 
“Lviv-Donetsk: socialni identychnosti w suchasnij Ukraini.” There are currently two very inter- 
esting, large international projects devoted to this issue, but their results are not fully available 
yet: “Region, Nation and Beyond. An Interdisciplinary and Transcultural Reconceptualization 
of Ukraine” (http://www.lvivcenter.org/en/researchprojects/stgallenproject/) and “Memory of 
Vanished Population Groups in today’s East-Central European Urban Environments. Memory 
Treatment and Urban Planning in L’viv, Chernivtsi, Chisinau and Wroclaw” (https:// 
memoryofvanishedurbanpopulations.wordpress.com/). 


. The author’s own research includes over 90 qualitative interviews conducted in Zhovkva in 


Western Ukraine in 2007-2010 (with representatives of various generations) and a similar 
number of interviews (with representatives of the older generation) collected between 2006 
and 2010 in Central Ukraine and Volhynia (Zhytmoyr, Kyiv, Khmelnytskyi, Rivne, and Volhynia 
Oblasts) for the project “Poles in the East” (http://polacynawschodzie.pl/) by the KARTA Centre 
Foundation. 


. REB Group Page, http://rb.com.ua/PR_Pobedy_2013.pdf. Accessed December 15, 2015. 
. REB Group Page, http://rb.com.ua/PR_Pobedy_2013.pdf. Accessed December 15, 2015. 
. Fond Demokratychni Initsiatyvy, http://dif.org.ua/ua/publications/press-relizy/sho-obednue-ta- 


rozednue-ukrainciv.htm. Accessed December 15, 2015. 

Recently (in 2014 and especially in 2015) some moderately successful attempts at reaching an 
agreement over memories of World War II took place — see, for example, the celebration of 
Victory Day in Kyiv in 2015, which retained most of the Soviet symbols, but added some 
new, Western-oriented ones — for example, focusing on the victims, and the introduction of 
the poppy flower as a leading symbol of the ceremony. However, it is too early to tell whether 
these attempts have been successful. See Pastushenko (2015). 

Rating Group, http://ratinggroup.com.ua/products/politic/data/entry/14092/. Accessed December 
15, 2015. 

Fond Demokratychni Initsiatyvy, http://dif.org.ua/ua/publications/press-relizy/sho-obednue-ta- 
rozednue-ukrainciv.htm. Accessed December 15, 2015. 

Rating Group, http://ratinggroup.ua/files/ratinggroup/reg_files/rg_upa_ua_102015.pdf. Accessed 
December 15, 2015. 

It is important to note that the Demokratychni Initsiatyvy poll did not include annexed Crimea 
and the Luhansk oblast, where rejection of the OUN-UPA and Bandera as national heroes is over- 
whelming. The Rating Group does not specify which oblasts of the East were included in the 
survey, but it is likely that they excluded the abovementioned regions too. This does not invali- 
date the entire argument about the increase in OUN-UPA approval, but it indicates that the shift 
might not have been so dramatic. 

Interview with Y., female, born in 1932 in Berdychiv (Zhytomyr oblast), conducted in 2008 in 
Zhovkva by the author. 

For more information about the shaping of national history in Ukrainian textbooks, see for 
example Popson (2001), Richardson (2004), and Zashkilniak (2009). For a more recent overview 
of the UPA issue in broader Ukrainian historical politics, see the chapter “Dynamics of Memory 
1985-2014” in Yurchuk (2014, 64-155). 

Osrodek Studi6w Wschodnich Page, http://www.osw.waw.pl/pl/publikacje/analizy/2015-02-04/ 
nowe-tendencje-w-ukrainskiej-polityce-historycznej. Accessed December 15, 2015. 
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In this regard, the laws concerning national remembrance which were passed in May 2015 are of 
special importance. For an analysis of the laws, see Himka (2015b). To read the laws in English, 
see the Institute’s website: http://www.memory.gov.ua/laws/law-ukraine-legal-status-and- 
honoring-memory-fighters-ukraines-independence-twentieth-century; http://www.memory.gov. 
ua/laws/law-ukraine-condemnation-communist-and-national-socialist-nazi-regimes-and- 
prohibition-propagan. Accessed April 4, 2016. 

Part one: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=clbX6em5PRs, part two: https://www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=LxGbJ-RyuTU. Accessed December 15, 2015. 

See for example the activities of the Ukrainian Center for Holocaust Studies: http://www. 
holocaust.kiev.ua/eng/. Accessed April 4, 2016. 

A good example of this is the discussion surrounding Omer Bartov’s book Erased (2007) at 
Ukraina moderna http://uamoderna.com/arkhiv/1 1-pamiat152009. Accessed November 4, 2016. 
A good summary of the status of the Holocaust in Ukrainian memory and historical policy is a 
text written by possibly the best expert in this subject, Himka (2013). 

Ivanova (2008) reached the same conclusions in her studies on Ukrainian youth: in the families of 
her respondents, the Holocaust was mentioned only if one of the grandparents/parents had Jewish 
roots. 

A useful term here is the concept of competitive victimhood. See Noor, Shnabel, and Halabi 
(2012); used in the Ukrainian context — Jilge (2007). 

The text is also the fullest analysis of Ukrainian debates about Volhynia up to the year 2003. 
Another interesting study is Kasianov (2006). 

See Panorama Kultur Page, http://pk.org.pl/publikacje/Pojednanie_Galicja_PL_A.pdf; http:// 
www.pk.org.pl/publikacje/pojednanie_przez_trudna_pamiec_wolyn1943.pdf. Accessed Decem- 
ber 15, 2015. 

Interview with S., male, born in 1931, conducted in 2008 in Zhovkva by the author. 

Interview with I., male, born in 1978, conducted in 2010 in Zhovkva by the author. 

The lack of remembrance of Poles murdered in a neighboring village is discussed in Jacek 
Nowak’s book (2011). 

A project dedicated to commemorating the “Righteous” — Ukrainians who saved Poles and Poles 
who saved Ukrainians during World War II, organized by “Brama Grodzka’” and “Panorama 
Kultur” in Lublin and the Lesya Ukrainka Eastern European National University in Lutsk may 
serve as an example of such activities. Some publications mentioned in this text are the results 
of this project. 

Tsentr Razumkova, http://www.uceps.org/ukr/poll_php?poll_id=454. Accessed December 15, 
2015. 

Tsentr Razumkova, http://www.uceps.org/ukr/poll._php?poll_id=550. Accessed December 15, 
2015. 

Fond Demokratychni Initsiatyvy, http://dif.org.ua/ua/publications/press-relizy/sho-obednue-ta- 
rozednue-ukrainciv.htm. Accessed December 15, 2015. 

It is worth mentioning that the discussion concerning the Polish-Ukrainian difficult past in 
Poland is not limited to events in which Poles were the victims. Considerable attention is also 
devoted to the postwar “Operation Vistula,’ a mass deportation of Ukrainians who remained 
in Poland to the newly obtained Polish northwest, which was taken from Germany. Perhaps an 
issue that could receive more public scrutiny (and thus could somehow encourage Ukrainian part- 
ners to respond) is the interwar period, and in particular Polish authorities’ contemptible policies 
toward the Ukrainian national minority. 

Fond Demokratychni Initsiatyvy, http://dif.org.ua/ua/publications/press-relizy/sho-obednue-ta- 
rozednue-ukrainciv.htm. Accessed December 15, 2015. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Reclaiming the Past, Confronting the Past: 
OUN-UPA Memory Politics and Nation 
Building in Ukraine (1991-2016) 


Yuliya Yurchuk 


Controversies over the history and memory of the wartime nationalist 
movement represented by the Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 
(OUN) and its military arm the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA)! 
occupy center stage in Ukrainian public life today. For more than two 
decades now, this issue has dominated Ukrainian debates on mem- 
ory politics, with successive political leaders using their position on the 
OUN-UPA as a primary means of self-definition. And yet the promi- 
nence of this topic was not inevitable or pre-ordained. Rather, we 
are dealing with a process whereby what was originally a regional and 
rather marginal narrative has gradually become more prominent since 
the 1980s. In this chapter, I trace the history of this memory from 1991 
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to the present. Via an analysis of the changing official political discourse 
over this period, I investigate what role the issue of the OUN and UPA 
has played in Ukrainian political debates, and how it has been instrumen- 
talized by different political actors. Which political forces supported and 
which opposed the establishment of the heroic narrative of the OUN and 
UPA, and why? My account traces how memory politics changed with 
the major transformations in Ukrainian political and social life during this 
period. I argue that post-independence memory politics in Ukraine have 
been shaped in crucial ways by the tension between two different frame- 
works of dealing with the past: reclaiming the past, which involves the 
reordering of hierarchies between previously dominant and subordinate 
groups in a society, on the one hand; and Vergangenheitsbewalting or 
“coming to terms with the past,” which emphasizes a critical view on the 
difficult aspects of the past, on the other. 


CoMPETING Mytus: THE “GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR” 
vs UKRAINIAN “NATIONAL LIBERATION” 


Post-Soviet Ukrainian memory politics need to be viewed first and fore- 
most in the context of the enduring legacy of the Soviet war myth. The 
significance of World War II in the foundational mythology of the Soviet 
Union cannot be overestimated; the importance, workings and func- 
tion of the Soviet war myth have been well established by distinguished 
scholars (see in particular Tumarkin 1994 and Weiner 2001). The nodal 
point of this foundational myth was an emphasis on a pronounced anti- 
fascism that symbolically divided the world into two camps: fascist and 
anti-fascist. The anti-fascist banner was used as a key justification for 
Soviet ideology and as proof of the superiority of the Soviet system 
(Grunenberg 1993). In the interests of preserving the purity of this 
myth, no questioning or criticism of the Soviet leadership or the Red 
Army’s actions during or after the war was permitted (Kattago 2008). 

In the last years of the Soviet Union, the official narrative of the Great 
Patriotic War started to be questioned in some former Soviet republics. 
Not everyone within the former Soviet Union saw the Red Army’s vic- 
tory as liberation. For many, especially in the Baltic republics, the victory 
over Nazism marked the beginning of Soviet occupation. Anti-Soviet 
narratives of World War II now laid the ground for new national identi- 
ties in the post-Soviet space. In Ukraine, the history of the OUN and 
UPA became one of the new themes taken up by national democratic 
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groups that formed in the late 1980s under the umbrella of the People’s 
Movement of Ukraine (Narodnyi Rukh Ukrainy). Some of the national 
democrats who emerged from the dissident sphere had personally 
encountered former UPA fighters in the Gulag. Many UPA veterans 
were still alive at this point, and now joined the local associations of the 
victims of political repressions that were set up in the late 1980s. Thus, 
despite its suppression by the authorities, the history of the UPA was 
preserved as a living memory in Ukraine. The UPA fighters were remem- 
bered first and foremost as victims of the Soviet regime. 

Two competing narratives of the history of the OUN and UPA have 
tended to define them categorically as either “villains” or “heroes” 
(Marples 2007). During the Soviet period, the OUN and UPA were 
stigmatized as a small anomalous group of “bourgeois nationalists” 
and “fascist collaborators” against the broader picture of the “normal” 
“brethren” Ukrainian people who welcomed Soviet rule and “reunifica- 
tion” with the Russian people (Yekelchyk 2004). Partly as a reaction to 
this Soviet narrative, the Ukrainian national democratic opposition has 
tended to present the OUN and UPA first and foremost as heroic fight- 
ers and martyrs for Ukraine’s independence—a narrative that had long 
been promoted by the Ukrainian diaspora in Canada and the USA and 
which elides or airbrushes the negative aspects of the organizations’ 
actions and ideology. 

The history of the OUN and UPA can be classified as difficult knowl- 
edge, that is, knowledge about a group’s past which is hard to position 
in the realm of glory, pride, or victimhood, in other words, in the space 
of positively laden affect (Yurchuk 2014: 41). This applies in particular 
to the issue of collaboration with Nazi Germany and OUN-UPA atti- 
tudes towards ethnic minorities living in the territory of Ukraine, first 
of all Jews and Poles (Himka 2005; Melamed 2007; Berkhoff 2008). 
With World War II approaching, the OUN accepted support from Nazi 
Germany. The OUN leadership believed that the German aggression 
against the Polish state and the Soviet Union would increase Ukraine’s 
chances of independence and that Nazi Germany would support the 
Ukrainian cause. But the Nazis were not even prepared to counte- 
nance creating a Ukrainian puppet state, let alone granting Ukraine its 
independence. Soon after the OUN-B proclaimed the establishment 
of a Ukrainian state in L’viv on 30 June 1941, the day the Wehrmacht 
entered the city, the Nazis moved to arrest many OUN members, includ- 
ing their leader, Stepan Bandera. Especially from this point, the OUN 
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relations with Nazi Germany became complicated; sometimes they col- 
laborated, and sometimes they fought against the Germans, impro- 
vising and adapting their position as they went along (Bruder 2007). 
Consequently, the term “collaboration” does not fully or accurately 
reflect the OUN’s complicated relations with Nazi Germany. 

The OUN members, many of whom joined the auxiliary police, 
were involved in the extermination of the Jewish population in Western 
Ukraine in the first weeks and months of the German occupation 
(Himka 201la, b). In 1943-1944 the UPA committed mass killings 
of Poles in Volhynia and Eastern Galicia as the OUN leaders believed 
that once the war was over the Polish population would pose the main 
threat to forming an independent Ukraine in these territories (Motyka 
and Libionka 2002; Ilyushyn 2009; Motyka 2011). Complicity in 
the Holocaust and ethnic cleansing of the Polish population (officially 
declared a genocide in Poland in 2016) corresponded with the ideology 
of the OUN, a radical form of ethnic nationalism influenced by Italian 
fascism (Bruder 2007; Zaitsev 2013). Nationalism, however, did not pre- 
vent the persecution of ethnic Ukrainians deemed insufficiently loyal by 
the OUN (Snyder 2003: 164). Most of these difficult aspects of the past 
are often ignored, neglected, simplified, or outright denied by propo- 
nents who have been trying to establish heroic visions of the OUN and 
UPA in Ukraine since the 1990s. 

In the early years of Ukraine’s independence, the Soviet Great 
Patriotic War myth, now adjusted to the nation-building agenda, 
remained at the core of the official memory politics. The heroic cult 
of the OUN and UPA was relevant only in those regions of Western 
Ukraine where the OUN and UPA were active, that is in the L’viv, 
Ivano-Frankivs’k, Rivne, Luts’k, and Ternopil’ oblasts. At the national 
level the heroic cult of the OUN and UPA was in fact rather mar- 
ginal up to 2005 when, in the wake of the Orange Revolution, Viktor 
Yushchenko embarked on the official “rehabilitation” of Ukrainian 
nationalism, seen as the long awaited restoration of historical justice. In 
subsequent years, two alternative, indeed mutually exclusive narratives of 
the OUN and UPA and their role in Ukrainian history polarized pub- 
lic opinion and contributed to the political conflict which split Ukrainian 
society and the ruling elites. Since the 2013-2014 Euromaidan in par- 
ticular, the history of radical Ukrainian nationalism has been instrumen- 
talized by Russian state propaganda that demonizes the OUN and UPA 
and equates Ukrainian nationalism with “fascism.” At the same time, the 
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Ukrainian Institute for National Remembrance promotes the heroic cult 
of the OUN and UPA as a model for today’s fight against the Russian 
aggression. 


“RECLAIMING THE Past” Vs 
“COMING TO TERMS WITH THE PAST” 


The memory of the OUN and UPA has resonated so strongly in 
Ukrainian society in part because it goes in tandem with the need to 
reclaim history as part of the national liberation project that has been 
closely connected to nation- and state-building processes. The concept 
of “reclaiming the past” in the process of nation building as a way of 
dealing with colonial legacies in the post-Soviet space was introduced 
by Taras Kuzio (2002). Indeed, “reclaiming the past,” or regaining 
control over the narrative of national history which during the Russian 
and Soviet rule was imposed from the imperial center, has been on the 
agenda of national democrats since the late 1980s. It corresponds with 
the vision of Ukraine as a post-colonial state still struggling to emanci- 
pate its national identity, collective memory, and culture from colonial 
legacies (e.g. Riabchuk 2008). My usage of the term “reclamation” 
also draws upon the scholarship on the discursive and narrative forma- 
tion of identity (Godrej 2011). Here, reclamation is viewed as a strategy 
employed as part of the effort to create a new order after the fracturing 
of an old one. In this way, reclamation can be an effective strategy for 
resistance, giving the silenced the power to tell their own story. 

The American philosopher Hilde Lindemann Nelson conceptualizes 
the telling of stories as a method of resistance. She underlines the inher- 
ently selective nature of the process of constructing one’s narrative of the 
self: “By selectively depicting and characterizing the acts and events of 
my life that are important to me ... by plotting these various elements 
in ways that connect my stories to other stories that give my stories their 
overall significance, I come to an understanding of who I am” (Nelson 
2001: 6). In this sense, telling stories about the past can become a 
resource for counter-narratives aimed at resisting and undermining the 
oppressive identity and replacing it with one that fosters dignity and 
respect. Counter-narratives can thus become tools for repairing the dam- 
age inflicted on identities by abusive power systems. In what follows 
I argue that the heroic narrative of the OUN-UPA was formed as 
a counter-narrative that followed the logic of reclamation. In this 
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connection, the Soviet narrative about the OUN-UPA as “fascist col- 
laborators” has been denounced as false and violently imposed by the 
Soviet regime, and in its place a counter-narrative has been formed 
which presents the OUN and UPA as “heroic fighters for Ukraine’s 
independence,” a “national resistance” movement, and an “anti-Soviet 
underground.” 

At the same time, the controversial history of the OUN and 
UPA, in particular its abovementioned dark sides, requires a criti- 
cal attitude towards the past. Consequently, the concept of 
Vergangenheitbewaltigung or “coming to terms with the past” is also rel- 
evant here. This term refers first of all to the German model of dealing 
with the Nazi past, whereby history is approached with awareness and 
recognition of the nation’s own guilt (Leggewie and Meyer 2005: 30; 
Fischer and Lorenz 2007). The notion of coming to terms with the past 
posits a critical attitude and moral responsibility for a nation’s wrongdo- 
ings in the past as a crucial part of democracy and human rights culture. 
While the German case remains exceptional, Vergangenheithewiltigung 
lies at the core of what has been labeled “European memory culture” 
(Leggewie 2008). There is a dynamic tension between the two princi- 
ples operating here: as a new nation-state, Ukraine seeks to reclaim its 
history and identity; at the same time, as a nation which has declared 
a commitment to European values and made European integration its 
strategic goal, it is learning to deal with its past in a responsible way. 
As a post-colonial state, Ukraine needs to produce its own history, dis- 
tanced from the Soviet master narrative; as a (potentially) European 
state it is expected to be self-reflexive and self-critical about its past. The 
post-colonial agenda of reclaiming the past may be questioned on the 
grounds that glorifying national heroes and silencing or even denying 
their involvement in perpetrating atrocities and human rights violations 
runs counter to the proclaimed adherence to European values. This ten- 
sion is most visible in the case of OUN-UPA memory politics. While 
some critics of the politics of glorification of the OUN-UPA wonder 
why democratic Ukraine should choose to take up the legacy of such 
an undemocratic organization as the OUN (see Rudling 2010: 268), 
nationalist-oriented Ukrainian historians such as Volodymyr Viatrovych 
claim that the OUN and UPA fighters for national independence still 
serve as an important role model in a country that continues to be 
engaged in a struggle against Russian imperialism. In the following sec- 
tions I demonstrate how this dynamic tension between reclaiming the 
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past and confronting the past has unfolded in Ukraine during the post- 
Soviet decades. 


FILLING IN THE “BLANK SPOTS” 
OF History UNDER GORBACHEV AND BEYOND 


The policy of perestroika (perebudova in Ukrainian) proclaimed by 
Gorbachev in 1985 brought along the politics of glasnost’ that allowed 
open discussion of previously silenced historical issues. Alexander Etkind 
has pointed out that the drive for truth was strong in Soviet society, 
where access to knowledge about the past (even the past of one’s closest 
family) was limited and where memory had a largely prescriptive char- 
acter, whereby the forms and content of remembering were censored 
and filtered by the state (2013: 74). Political developments in the final 
years of the Soviet Union from the mid-1980s through to the defini- 
tive Soviet collapse in late 1991 were shaped in important ways by the 
struggle to recover historical truth. Civic activists and journalists worked 
to map the so-called “blank spots” of Soviet history, to generate public 
debate around these previously silenced issues and to bring this new his- 
torical knowledge to society. The blank spots included the state terror of 
the Stalin period, the man-made Great Famine of 1932-1933, and the 
Ukrainian nationalists’ armed struggle for independence. Activists from 
Narodnyi Rukh, the Memorial Society, and other civic initiatives were 
the first to respond to Ukrainian society’s growing demand for historical 
knowledge. 

It was only upon the attainment of national independence in 1991 
that the Ukrainian state adopted the agenda of “reclaiming the past,” 
first of all by means of symbolic politics and reform of the educa- 
tion system. But the official politics of memory waged during the early 
years of independence was quite ambiguous, and the figure of the first 
president—Leonid Kravchuk, the former Ukrainian Communist Party 
head of ideology who now embraced the nation-building agenda— 
reflected this ambiguity. A compromise between the old and new politi- 
cal elites resulted in the emergence of a hybrid state in which political 
power remained in the hands of the former communist elite, but was 
now adorned with a facade of national symbols promoted by national 
democratic groups (Wilson 1997, 2005; Riabchuk 2008). As Mykola 
Riabchuk has argued, the post-Soviet former communist elite (the 
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“sovereign communists,” as he called them) did not embrace all the 
national symbols and narratives wholeheartedly; rather, they accepted 
them “opportunistically as something to be further bargained, negoti- 
ated and re-interpreted” (2008: 4). Meanwhile, the former communist 
elite managed to retain some power by transforming its social capital 
into economic assets. By contrast, the democrats were mainly in charge 
of “soft politics’—identity politics, education, and culture. The key 
task in this realm was to replace the dominant historical narrative of the 
Soviet era with a new narrative of Ukrainian national history that would 
enable “reestablishment of a unified historical memory” (Kuzio 1998: 
214). During the Soviet period, as we have seen, the history of Ukraine 
had been presented as the continuous striving for unification with the 
Russian “elder brother”; in the post-Soviet years, Ukrainian history was 
re-narrated as a centuries-long struggle for independence. 

The new national narrative which was established in the early inde- 
pendence years draws on the populist Ukrainian historiography based 
on the traditions of romanticism and positivism that was established by 
mid-nineteenth-century historians. This scheme underlines the distinc- 
tiveness of the Ukrainian people among other Slavs and demonstrates 
that Ukraine has always followed its own separate historical path (Kohut 
2011). Within this scheme, the goal of Ukrainian history is national 
independence and state sovereignty. In this framework, the Ukrainian 
nationalist struggle for independence during World War II came to be 
seen as one of the pivotal elements in the history of national liberation. 

The Ukrainian diaspora in the USA and Canada played a key role in 
developing the heroic image of the OUN and UPA after World War II 
(Himka 2005; Rossolifski-Liebe 2010; Rudling 2011b, 2013).? During 
the early years of independence, this role became even more important, 
as members and organizations of the Ukrainian diaspora were active 
in bringing this heroic narrative to Ukraine. For instance, the diaspora 
worked closely with local patriotic organizations such as Prosvita and 
Plast in the early 1990s in organizing commemorative events in Hurby 
(the site of a major battle between the UPA and the Soviet NKVD in 
spring 1944) or in smaller villages where the UPA conducted their 
actions (Yurchuk 2014). 

Ukrainian diaspora historians played an important role in changing 
paradigms of history writing. Before Ukraine produced its own post- 
Soviet history textbooks, Canadian historian Orest Subtelny’s Ukraine: 
A History (Subtelny 1988; first published in Ukraine in 1991) often 
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served as a textbook in Ukrainian schools and universities. Subtelny’s 
book features only a couple of pages on the topic of the OUN and the 
UPA, but it was the first to fill in the blank spot on this topic. Subtelny’s 
approach largely corresponded with the narrative promoted by the 
national democrats. In his book, the OUN is presented as an organiza- 
tion that “strove to become a broadly based ideological/revolutionary 
movement, whose objective was the achievement of integral nationalist 
goals” (1993: 444) and the UPA is labeled the “underground resist- 
ance” (473). Subtelny dealt with the UPA massacres of Poles in Volhynia 
and Eastern Galicia in a rather cursory fashion, underlining the recipro- 
cal character of the mass killings. It is important to note, however, that 
the very fact of mentioning these events was revolutionary for its time 
(474-475).8 

Schools and universities were the main channel for disseminating the 
newly formed national historical narrative after 1991. Thus, while his- 
tory education was used to establish Homo Sovieticus during the Soviet 
period, in independent Ukraine, history education was used to establish 
Homo Ukrainicus (Richardson 2004; Kas’ianov 2008; Kasianov 2012). 
As the Swedish historian Johan Dietsch has argued, in independent 
Ukraine “‘nationalization’ became a lens through which all education 
was to be filtered and with which it was possible to rid the educational 
apparatus of Soviet remnants” (Dietsch 2006: 80). In this connection, 
history education can be seen as an instance of what Pierre Ricoeur has 
called the “forced memorization” of past events “held to be remarkable, 
even founding, with respect to the common identity” (Ricoeur 2004: 
85). In school and university textbooks the OUN and UPA were pre- 
sented as an integral part of the history of Ukrainian national liberation 
and state building.* The liberation struggle became the dominant lens 
through which the ideology and activities of these organizations were 
interpreted. The formation of this memory of national liberation and 
underground resistance, like the formation of any memory, was a highly 
selective process. In this case, any facts that could undermine the flaw- 
less status of the resistance movement were suppressed, while the strug- 
gle against the Soviet regime, on the contrary, was underlined wherever 
possible (Dietsch 2006; Marples 2007). Of course, the actual teaching 
practice on the ground often diverged from the official curriculum, as 
demonstrated by Peter Rodgers’s study of history teaching in eastern 
Ukraine (2008). Still, at the level of the official state education poli- 
cies, the contents of the history textbooks demonstrate the new master 
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narrative of the heroic OUN and UPA as a “liberation movement.” 
Moreover, the broader narrative of World War II history also changed 
during this period because the Soviet concept of the Great Patriotic War 
was dropped and replaced in textbooks with World War I. To sum up, 
during the early years of independence the Soviet taboo on the topic of 
the OUN and UPA was broken and the newly formed heroic narrative 
of the national liberation struggle during and after World War II entered 
media coverage, history writing and education. 


THE KUCHMA PRESIDENCY: A DECADE OF AMBIVALENCE 


The 1994 presidential elections were held in the context of widespread 
economic hardship linked to the post-Soviet transition. The elections 
brought to power Leonid Kuchma, who ran on a platform centered on 
promising to stabilize the country. In his election campaign, Kuchma 
appealed to the Russian-speaking population of Eastern Ukraine, prom- 
ising better relations with Russia and an end to the “reign of Galician 
nationalism,” by which he meant the influence of the Western Ukrainian 
elites on Kyiv (Wolczuk 2001: 139).5 A former “red director,” Kuchma 
presented himself as an “efficient administrator” free of ideological senti- 
ment, and as a commonsense politician whose aim was maintaining the 
status quo and avoiding conflict (Kulyk 2010: 320-321). 

During his term in office (1994-2004) Kuchma made some conces- 
sions to national democrats, whose support he often needed in order to 
break the Communist majority in the parliament. Thus, for example, it 
was under Kuchma that Holodomor commemorations were added to 
the official calendar. At the same time, however, Kuchma did not touch 
the foundations of the Soviet commemorative culture; in fact, he even 
ordered the official celebration of the jubilee of Volodymyr Shcherbytsky, 
the leader of the Communist Party of Ukraine from 1972 to 1989. 
Acutely aware of the controversial nature of the OUN-UPA issue and 
the strong prejudices against Ukrainian nationalism in the east of the 
country, Kuchma adapted his speeches to the political preferences of 
the local population. Thus, when in L’viv, he praised the UPA; when in 
Donbas; the Soviet Army veterans (Portnov 2013). Commemoration of 
the OUN and UPA remained a local phenomenon limited to small towns 
and villages in the L’viv, Luts’k, Ternopil, and Rivne regions, where 
the UPA was active. Even in these regions, it was only after 2000 that 
the first monuments appeared in big cities, and these were for the most 
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part local initiatives financed by local councils, private businesses and 
individuals. 

Kuchma justified his reluctance to address the UPA issue at the 
national level by citing the lack of consensus among the ruling elites. At 
the time, heated debates were raging on this issue in the parliament, with 
the national democrats and the Communists representing opposing posi- 
tions. The national democrats demanded recognition of the UPA veter- 
ans as equal to Soviet Army veterans in terms of official status, rights, 
and pension provisions. The left forces in the parliament, who contin- 
ued to see the history of the OUN and UPA from the Soviet perspec- 
tive, vehemently opposed this demand. Kuchma initially played a waiting 
game. Eventually, in 1997, on his initiative, a special governmental com- 
mission was established with the aim of investigating and evaluating the 
history of the OUN and UPA. The commission included a working 
group of professional historians, led by Stanislav Kul’chyts’kyi. 

In its concluding report, published in 2005, the historians’ working 
group noted the extreme complexity of the issue. The working group 
concluded that it would be problematic to establish a single non-con- 
tradictory narrative of the history of the OUN-UPA which would be 
accepted unconditionally in all regions of Ukraine, given how much 
local experiences of World War II had differed (“Conclusions” 2005). 
The concluding report addressed controversial issues such as the situa- 
tional alliance with Nazi Germany, and strove to do so in a non-partisan 
manner, avoiding the stereotypes and biases of the standard Soviet and 
heroic narratives alike. In this way, the commission’s work constituted 
an important step towards contemporary European practices of coming 
to terms with the past and set clear limits on the reclamation of the past 
paradigm within which the national democrats operated. 

Overall, in the early 2000s, the heroic memory of the OUN and UPA 
continued to be cherished to a greater degree in those regions where 
their activities still remained in the communicative memory of the local 
population. In Eastern and Central Ukraine, however, the popular atti- 
tude to the OUN and UPA remained largely negative, as these organi- 
zations were still associated first and foremost with radical Ukrainian 
nationalism and collaboration with the Nazis. At the national level, as 
far as commemorative practices were concerned, Kuchma adhered to 
the conclusions of the historians’ working group and made no attempt 
to impose a single narrative of the OUN and UPA. Nevertheless, his- 
tory textbooks nationwide continued to disseminate the narrative of the 
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OUN and UPA as a “liberation” and “resistance” movement. Later, after 
the Orange Revolution and especially after the Euromaidan, it would be 
this heroic narrative that was institutionalized in the memory politics at 
the national level. 


Memory AT War: 
THe Past ENTERS UKRAINIAN ELECTORAL POLITICS 


Kuchma’s last years in power were characterized by a deep political crisis. 
Following the murder of an independent Ukrainian journalist Georgiy 
Gongadze in 2000, allegations of Kuchma’s role in the murder led to the 
political isolation of the Ukrainian president in the West and pushed him 
to seek closer relations with Moscow. Some of his former allies turned 
into political rivals. Viktor Yushchenko, the Prime Minister in 1999- 
2001 and Yulia Tymoshenko, the vice prime minister on energy issues 
in Yushchenko’s cabinet, created their own parties. Viktor Yushchenko’s 
“Our Ukraine” bloc, which united a number of small national demo- 
cratic and nationalist parties, won successes in the 2002 parliamentary 
elections. The strengthening of the national democratic opposition and 
the fragmentation of the left (Oleksandr Moroz’s Socialist Party, unlike 
the Communists, had now joined the anti-Kuchma coalition) created a 
new political constellation on the eve of the 2004 presidential elections. 
Viktor Yushchenko, the popular leader of the parliamentary opposi- 
tion, represented the national democratic camp, combining a national 
emancipation agenda with the pro-European choice. His opponent 
from the “party of power,” chosen by President Kuchma as his succes- 
sor, the acting Prime Minister Viktor Yanukovych, was a representative 
of the Donetsk oligarchic clan. While Yushchenko’s pro- Ukrainian and 
anti-Communist electorate was concentrated in the west and center, the 
Russian-speaking Yanukovych appealed to voters in the east by labeling 
his opponent a “nationalist” and even “fascist.” Both candidates built 
their election campaign on divisive historical narratives and symbols. 

As early as 2002 Yushchenko began to attend local UPA commem- 
orative ceremonies on a regular basis. For instance, on 13 October 
2002 he took part in the unveiling of a UPA memorial (in the form 
of the Ukrainian coat of arms on the top of a hill) in the small village 
of Hutvyn, in Kostopil’ region, about 80 km from Rivne (Fomenko 
2002; Kolodiazhnyi 2002). Never before had small villages attracted so 
much attention from such high-ranking state officials. It was precisely 
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during this period of Yushchenko’s growing popularity as a leader of the 
national democratic opposition that the OUN and UPA commemora- 
tions that had started in villages and small towns in the 1990s moved 
to the cities. In 2002, the first monument to the UPA in an oblast capi- 
tal center was built in the West Ukrainian city of Rivne. The monument 
was dedicated to Klym Savur, a UPA leader notorious for his role in 
the mass killing of Poles in Volhynia in 1943 (Motyka 2011, 2013). In 
2003 the construction of an impressive monument to Stepan Bandera 
started in L’viv (unveiled in 2007). At the regional level the attitude to 
the OUN and UPA among the local elites strongly correlated with affili- 
ation to the rival camps. Such affiliation was often demonstrated through 
participation in a memory project, such as construction of a monu- 
ment, or a commemorative ceremony. In Rivne, for instance, support for 
Yushchenko was demonstrated through memory projects dedicated to 
the OUN and UPA, while support for Kuchma was displayed through 
memory projects dedicated to Soviet partisans (Yurchuk 2014). 

Yushchenko’s exhortations to the memory of OUN and UPA touched 
the hearts of many in the western regions of the country, where this mem- 
ory had a strong emotional charge conveyed through family stories and its 
pronounced anti-Soviet associations. Moreover, by the 2000s throughout 
the country a new generation of voters appeared who had been raised on 
the textbooks in which the OUN and UPA were represented as fighters 
for liberation, in line with the “resistance” narrative. This narrative in turn 
contributed to the attractiveness of the idea of resistance more broadly, 
including resistance to the present Kuchma regime.° 

The struggle between President Kuchma and the national democratic 
opposition was reflected in the debates and activities around the 60th 
anniversary of the Volhynia massacre which coincided with the begin- 
ning of the presidential election campaign in 2003.7 Both Kuchma and 
Yushchenko faced the difficult task of stating a clear position on the 
Volhynian events without alienating Ukrainian or Polish public opin- 
ion. As president in office, Kuchma prioritized Ukrainian—Polish coop- 
eration and thus supported the politics of reconciliation. In July 2003 
Kuchma and Polish President Aleksander Kwasniewski met in the vil- 
lage of Pavlivka to commemorate the 60th anniversary of the Volhynia 
events, now declared a “common tragedy” shared by the Ukrainian and 
Polish peoples. Kuchma was deeply unpopular in Western Ukraine at the 
time, and his politics of reconciliation with Poland was rejected by the 
nationalist-minded public who saw it as an admission of Ukrainian guilt. 
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At the same time, at the peak of the “Kuchmagate” scandal over the 
Gongadze killing and other crimes, Ukrainian liberals and pro-European 
public intellectuals aspiring to Ukrainian—Polish reconciliation at the civil 
society level denied Kuchma’s legitimacy as a leader and his moral right 
to apologize on behalf of the Ukrainian nation (Hrytsak 2004: 134). 
Against this background, Yushchenko’s ambivalent position was gen- 
erally perceived as more “balanced.” With an electoral base in Western 
Ukraine, Yushchenko emphasized the Ukrainian victimhood narrative 
and the legitimacy of the memory of Polish atrocities against Ukrainians. 
In his letter to Adam Michnik on the theme of Ukrainian—Polish rela- 
tions during World War II, Yushchenko stressed that Ukrainian efforts 
aimed at studying the crimes committed against Ukrainians by Poles 
were not driven by any “desire to belittle the Polish tragedy” but instead 
reflected a striving on the part of Ukrainians to “know their own his- 
tory better” (Yushchenko 2003).8 In this way Yushchenko positioned 
the history of the conflict firmly within the framework of reclamation of 
the past. His main argument was that Ukraine had long been deprived 
of knowledge about its own history and was now struggling to regain 
this knowledge. Yushchenko’s image as a pro-European politician was so 
strong before and shortly after the Orange Revolution that his sympathy 
for the OUN and UPA did not affect his popularity in Poland. It was 
due to Yushchenko’s personal involvement that the protracted conflict 
around the Polish “Eaglets’” war cemetery in Lviv was finally settled in 
2005: with his high moral credit in both Poland and Western Ukraine, 
Yushchenko was able to achieve more in terms of practical reconciliation 
than the outgoing and rather unpopular President Kuchma. 

During his official visit to Poland on 9 May 2003, Yushchenko made 
a point of visiting Auschwitz. In this way, he connected a symbolic ges- 
ture demonstrating his commitment to European memory culture with 
his own family history (his father was in Auschwitz as a Soviet POW). 
In June 2004 the “Our Ukraine” faction in the Ukrainian parliament 
expelled Oleh Tiahnybok, the future leader of the radical national- 
ist Svoboda, for his anti-Semitic and xenophobic public statements. 
Seeking to reach a broader electorate in the 2004 presidential elections, 
Yushchenko also spoke in favor of reconciliation between the UPA and 
Soviet veterans and tried to embrace the anti-fascist narrative, as his visit 
to Auschwitz shows. 

At the same time, Yushchenko’s opponent Viktor Yanukovych 
denounced him as a “fascist.” Yanukovych was a proponent of the 
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neo-Soviet narrative of the Great Patriotic War which had already been 
reinstitutionalized in Russia by this stage by President Putin. On 28 
October 2004, three days before the preliminary ballot, a pompous pub- 
lic celebration of the 60th anniversary of the liberation of Ukraine from 
Nazi occupation was organized in Kyiv (Radio Svoboda 2004). On the 
occasion of this celebration, Putin made a three-day visit to Ukraine in 
order to demonstrate Russia’s support for Yanukovych. 

Ultimately, Yanukovych’s stake on Russian support misfired. The 
younger generation of voters firmly supported Yushchenko’s drive to 
emancipate Ukraine from its Soviet and communist legacy and his pro- 
European orientation. The Russian government’s strongly negative reac- 
tion to the Orange Revolution and its continuing denunciation of the 
Ukrainian leadership as “nationalist” and “fascist,” together with Russian 
official memory politics around the war more broadly, all contributed to 
a strengthening of the heroic narrative of the OUN and UPA as part of 
the new national consciousness in Ukraine. Especially after Putin’s rise to 
power in 2000, Russian memory politics had become increasingly hostile 
to the new national history narratives of other former Soviet republics. 
In the official Russian narrative of World War IH, Russians were por- 
trayed as the only participants in the victory over Nazi Germany while 
Ukrainians along with representatives of other nationalities were increas- 
ingly bracketed out of this narrative (Astrov 2012). Russian neo-impe- 
rialist and nationalist interpretations of the Great Patriotic War myth 
alienated many Ukrainians, and a new understanding of World War II as 
a national tragedy in which Ukrainians fighting in both the Soviet Army 
and the UPA were seen as victims and heroes started to gain popularity. 


CONTROVERSY OVER NORMALIZATION OF THE 
OUN-UPA MEMory 


Yushchenko’s victory in the 2004 presidential election marked the begin- 
ning of the normalization? of OUN-UPA memory at the state level 
by both discursive and institutional means. The narrative supported by 
President Yushchenko can be called “integration-oriented” (Portnov 
2013: 175), as it was an attempt to merge the heroic cult of the UPA 
and some elements of the Great Patriotic War myth. In the first months 
of his presidency Yushchenko spoke about reconciliation through dia- 
logue between the veterans of the Soviet army and the UPA and prom- 
ised to provide the same social benefits to both groups. In practice, 
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however, Yushchenko failed to translate these declarations into any con- 
crete political steps.!° His attempt at initiating a “joint” celebration of 
Victory Day by both UPA and Soviet Army veterans in Kyiv in 2005 was 
a dismal failure. Reconciliation was not a popular idea in a society torn 
by “memory wars” while Soviet veterans’ organizations often supported 
the Party of Regions and the Communist Party against the Orange 
coalition. 

With the purpose of institutionalizing the new politics of memory, in 
2006 Yushchenko sanctioned the foundation of the Ukrainian Institute 
of National Remembrance. The Institute was established as a central 
executive body operating under the Ukrainian Cabinet of Ministers with 
the aim of “restoration and preservation of the national memory of the 
Ukrainian people” (Postanova 2006). In 2008, Volodymyr Viatrovych, 
a young historian from L’viv who had previously worked at the Center 
for Research of the Liberation Movement and was known for his affirma- 
tive nationalist approach to Ukraine’s past, was appointed the academic 
adviser to the head of the Ukrainian Security Service (SBU) in charge of 
its archives. President Yushchenko assigned the SBU the new functions 
of managing archives, conducting historical research, and popularizing 
the new official approach to Ukrainian history. The archives related to 
the history of the OUN and UPA were to a large extent declassified and 
opened to historians. 

The Institute of National Remembrance cooperated with the SBU 
and the Center for Research of the Liberation Movement (L’viv) to 
organize an exhibition “The UPA: History of the Unbowed” which 
traveled throughout Ukraine from September 2008 to May 2009. The 
exhibition presented the UPA as heroic fighters for Ukraine’s independ- 
ence while avoiding controversial issues of complicity in the Holocaust 
and mass killings of the Polish population. About 60,200 people visited 
the exhibition and more than 350 different mass media outlets covered 
the event, resulting in more than a hundred articles in the printed media, 
and dozens of mentions on national and local TV and radio programs 
(INR 2009). Luts’k and Rivne boasted a record number of visitors to 
the exhibition; here, excursions for schoolchildren and students were 
organized. By contrast, in the east and south of the country where local 
councils were largely in the hands of the Party of Regions, the exhibition 
met with a negative reaction, and at best with indifference. In Luhans’k 
the exhibition was sabotaged by the municipal authorities and ended up 
being canceled. In Odesa a parallel anti- UPA exhibition was organized 
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and in Zaporizhzhia, a local Communist Party deputy destroyed 
one of the exhibits (INR 2009). Moreover, in spring 2010 Vadym 
Kolesnychenko, a notorious pro-Russian deputy from the Party of 
Regions, organized a counter-exhibition “The Volhynia Massacre: Polish 
and Jewish victims of the UPA,” which was shown in Kyiv and Odesa. 
The fact that Kolesnychenko did this in cooperation with a nationalist 
Polish “association of victims of Ukrainian nationalism” caused particular 
outrage in the Ukrainian media. 

In 2007 Ukrainian society split over memory politics once again when 
Yushchenko granted the title of Hero of Ukraine to Roman Shukhevych, 
the commander of the UPA. Even more controversially, in January 
2010, during his last days in office, Yushchenko granted the same title 
to Stepan Bandera, the icon of radical Ukrainian nationalism.!! This 
controversial decree also had significant international resonance. It was 
criticized by Polish President Lech Kaczynski (who otherwise personally 
sympathized with Yushchenko and shared his conservative agenda), as 
well as by other Polish politicians and by the Roman Catholic Church 
in Poland. Jewish organizations such as the Simon Wiesenthal Center 
declared their deep concern regarding the decree which was seen as 
part of the relativization of the Holocaust (Rudling 2010: 263). On 22 
February 2010 the European Parliament, at the initiative of its Polish 
members, passed a special resolution denouncing Yushchenko’s deci- 
sion (“Resolution” 2010). The resolution was welcomed by the Russian 
authorities, while Yushchenko personally wrote a letter to the European 
Parliament seeking to justify his action. 

Despite this widespread criticism, Yushchenko considered memory 
politics to be one of the main successes of his presidency. Lacking any 
notable achievements in the realms of the economy or international rela- 
tions (the EU membership which he had promised was still a very distant 
prospect), he focused instead on his less tangible victories in the field of 
memory politics. For Yushchenko, history had been reclaimed, and this 
was his victory. 

The Yushchenko era resulted in rather controversial outcomes. The 
politics of memory institutionalized by Yushchenko at the state level was 
aimed at creating a new affirmative narrative of national history which 
included the OUN-UPA as heroic fighters for Ukraine’s independence. 
This politics was criticized by many Western and Ukrainian historians 
and intellectuals who saw it as a one-sided attempt to whitewash con- 
troversial aspects of history of Ukrainian nationalism (Amar et al. 2010). 
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Favoring reclamation of the past the Ukrainian Institute of National 
remembrance showed little interest in a more critical approach. Certainly, 
Yushchenko’s politics were permanently under attack, but the criticism 
by his political opponents came mainly from the left, pro-Russian and 
Soviet-nostalgic perspective and was dismissive of the whole phenome- 
non of Ukrainian nationalism by indiscriminately labeling all UPA fight- 
ers “fascists,” “Nazi collaborators,” and “traitors.” This criticism had 
little in common with European practices of “coming to terms with the 
past,” which call for a non-ideological approach based on grounded his- 
torical research and education. And yet, the very attempt at normaliz- 
ing the memory of the OUN-UPA, despite its highly divisive effects on 
Ukrainian society, internationalized the debate about Ukrainian history, 
stimulated public discussions about the controversial issues of the past, 
and actually made possible a critical approach to the OUN and UPA 
from a pro- Ukrainian perspective. 


EUROMAIDAN AND BEYOND 


The victory of Viktor Yanukovych in the 2010 presidential elections 
brought about a new radical turn in the Ukrainian politics of memory. 
In May that year, a joint Ukrainian—Russian—Belarusian celebration 
of the Victory in World War II was held, and the notion of the Great 
Patriotic War returned to the public utterances of high-ranking politi- 
cians. This was the first time that a military parade with the participa- 
tion of the Russian military took place in Kyiv; previously such parades 
had taken place only in Sevastopol, as host of the Russian Black Sea 
Fleet. In May 2011, the Ukrainian parliament amended the Law 
“On the Immortalization of the Victory in the Great Patriotic War of 
1941-1945” which ordered the use of the Soviet flag—the “Banner 
of Victory”’—next to the national flag on the Victory day and other 
occasions such as the anniversary of the liberation of a given city from 
German occupation. This amendment, which was later canceled by the 
Constitutional Court, provoked violent clashes between the pro-Russian 
Soviet veterans and nationalist “Svoboda” activists in L’viv on 9 May. 
The Institute of National Remembrance’s status was now downgraded 
from a state executive body to a research institution. It was assigned a 
new director: Valeriy Soldatenko, a Soviet-trained historian and a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. The theme of the OUN-UPA disappeared 
almost entirely from the official political discourse—it was now confined 
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to the rhetoric of the nationalist “Svoboda” party, whose xenophobia 
and exclusive nationalism made the ruling Party of Regions look like the 
lesser evil. 

The dramatic events of 2013-14—the Euromaidan revolution, the 
annexation of Crimea by Russia, and the subsequent war in Donbas— 
radically changed the political context of Ukrainian debates about the 
past. Historical symbols and myths played an important role during the 
Maidan protests, mobilizing people and helping them make sense of the 
rapidly changing reality. During the first weeks of the peaceful protests, 
EU flags and the blue-and-yellow flags of Ukraine dominated the scene. 
The more resolute the resistance to the Yanukovych regime became, 
the more visible were references to the Ukrainian Cossackdom, which 
embodied the fight for freedom and national liberation (Jilge 2014: 239). 

The red-and-black flags of the Ukrainian nationalists (historically a 
symbol of the OUN-B)” were part of this collage of symbols and histor- 
ical myths—and this raised an important question about the role of radi- 
cal nationalism in the Maidan revolution. The OUN and UPA symbols 
(including portraits of Stepan Bandera) were displayed mainly by nation- 
alists from “Svoboda” party and the newly formed “Right Sector,” and 
although far from being non-controversial, they “were not flatly rejected 
by more liberal or cosmopolitan protesters for fear of splitting and weak- 
ening the movement” (Kulyk 2014: 100). The OUN and UPA greeting 
“Glory to Ukraine!”—“Glory to Heroes!” rang out in the speeches from 
the Maidan stage and from the crowds. The greeting was “appropriated 
by the bulk of the protesters and imbued with a new meaning, free of 
the original claims to ethno-national superiority and exclusivity” (ibid.: 
101). The crowds also sang UPA songs. “Glory to Ukraine!”—“Glory 
to Heroes!” sounded at the mourning ceremony for the “Heavenly 
Hundred” on the Maidan. In this way, the greeting that served dur- 
ing the clashes with the riot police as a symbol of courage, devotion to 
Ukraine and willingness to fight, now came to stand for grief, self-sacri- 
fice, and gratitude of the living to the dead. 

In general, Stepan Bandera and the OUN-UPA largely lost their neg- 
ative meaning for many Kyiv protesters during the Euromaidan (Jilge 
2014: 247). One of the reasons was that “the very embrace of violence 
as a legitimate means of resisting the repressive regime led many of them 
to accept the violent nationalist resistance of the past as one of their role 
models” (Kulyk 2014: 104). At the same time, the use of the OUN and 
UPA symbols on the Maidan was criticized by many liberal and leftist 
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protesters who saw in them a threat of splitting the protest movement 
and a pretext for Russian propaganda denigrating it as “fascist.” This 
criticism became especially vocal when “Svoboda” Party organized its 
traditional torch-lit march on 1 January, Stepan Bandera’s birthday. 

With the war in Donbas unfolding, the greeting “Glory to 
Ukraine!”—“Glory to Heroes!” became increasingly connected to the 
memory of the fallen Ukrainian soldiers. In the new political context 
symbols of Ukrainian nationalism acquired new meaning as the current 
fight against the Russian aggression made some aspects of the OUN- 
UPA legacy more acceptable for the Ukrainian society. On the one hand, 
the war legitimized the tradition of radical Ukrainian nationalism and 
gave new impetus to the politics of “reclaiming the past,” as the current 
activities of the Institute of National Remembrance demonstrate. On the 
other hand, as L’viv historian Vasyl’ Rasevych (2014) has noted, we are 
dealing here with a new Ukrainian history—since the beginning of the 
Maidan, the history of an emerging political nation is being written, and 
this new history is more appealing than the divisive legacy of the OUN- 
UPA. An empowered civil society with strong pro-European aspira- 
tions—the main outcome of the Revolution of Dignity—is an important 
precondition for “coming to terms with the difficult past.” This process 
is, however, hampered by the continuing military conflict in Donbas, 
which serves to strengthen nationalist sentiment. 


DILEMMAS OF DECOMMUNIZATION 
AND THE MEMORY OF THE OUN—UPA 


Although Ukraine had already experienced various political cam- 
paigns and legislative initiatives aimed at removing Soviet symbols and 
denouncing the Communist ideology (most notably in the early years 
of independence and after the Orange Revolution), it was only in April 
2015 that a wide-reaching official “decommunization” program was 
launched. Four memory laws were adopted by the Ukrainian parlia- 
ment, comprising the Law on Commemoration of the Victory over 
Nazism in World War II (1939-1945); the Law on Condemnation of 
the Communist and National-Socialist (Nazi) Totalitarian Regimes 
in Ukraine and Prohibition of Propaganda of their Symbols; the 
Law on the Legal Status and on Honoring the Memory of Fighters 
for Ukraine’s Independence in the 20th Century; and last but not 
least, the Law on Access to the Archive of Repressive Organs of the 
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Communist Totalitarian Regime (1918-1991) (Decommunization 
Laws 2015). 

The laws were prepared under the auspices of the Ukrainian Institute 
for National Remembrance, whose status as a government body was 
restored in 2014. Volodymyr Viatrovych, the director of the Institute 
appointed by the new Ukrainian government, was one of the motors of 
Yushchenko’s memory politics between 2005 and 2010. But, despite 
a certain continuity with previous attempts, the “decommunization” 
launched in 2015 is taking place in a completely new political context. 
First, the Maidan protests all over Ukraine were followed by the dis- 
mantling of Lenin statues, which were associated with the Yanukovych 
regime and his neo-Soviet and Russia-oriented identity politics. This 
movement from below, supported by nationalists as well as liberals, gave 
strong legitimation to the Institute’s initiative. Second, the appropriation 
of symbols and myths of the Great Patriotic War by the pro-Russian sep- 
aratists in spring 2014 prompted the Ukrainian government to dissoci- 
ate itself from the Russian—Soviet narrative of World War II. Against the 
ongoing military conflict with the Russia-backed separatists, the Institute 
and the Ukrainian government consider memory politics as a national 
security issue. 

As far as World War II memory is concerned, the message and thrust 
of the “decommunization laws” is far from unambiguous—some- 
thing which is not surprising in the Ukrainian case. Replacing the 
Great Patriotic War with the “victory over Nazism” and establishing 
8 May as the Day of Memory and Reconciliation, the new legislation 
did not, however, cancel Victory Day on 9 May—a holiday that is still 
highly popular in Ukraine. In this way, while embracing the European 
approach to commemorative politics, the government also made a con- 
cession to those parts of the Ukrainian population who still identify 
with the traditional meaning of Victory Day. In addition, the Institute 
of National Remembrance moved to reappropriate the symbolic capi- 
tal of the Victory for the contemporary Ukrainian cause. In April-May 
2015 the Institute launched a public campaign on the occasion of the 
70th anniversary of the end of World War II. Social advertisements on 
TV and public billboards on the streets underlined both Ukraine’s con- 
tribution to the defeat of Nazi Germany and its fight for an independ- 
ent state. Ukrainian heroes, men and women, who had fought against 
Nazi Germany in the Soviet army, in the UPA and in the Allied forces, 
were presented side-by-side. By recommendation of the Institute, a 
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new Ukrainian symbol of victory was also launched: a red poppy flower 
inscribed with the slogan “1939-1945. Never again.” Referring to 
both the European and Ukrainian traditions, the poppy replaced the St 
George’s Ribbon, now associated with the imperialist and revanchist pol- 
itics of Putin’s Russia. 

Probably the most controversial of the decommunization laws (and the 
one which received the most media attention) granted the OUN and the 
UPA the official status of “fighters for Ukrainian independence”—some- 
thing Viktor Yushchenko had failed to pass through parliament during his 
time in office. It should be noted, however, that the law does not prior- 
itize the OUN and UPA; rather, they are mentioned among dozens of 
other organizations and groups who now belong to the officially estab- 
lished canon of independence fighters. The law also forbids the “public 
expression of derogatory attitudes” towards these organizations, as well 
as “public denial of the legitimacy of the struggle of Ukraine’s independ- 
ence in the twentieth century”; moreover, the law declares that “dissemi- 
nation” of Communist propaganda and symbols is an offence punishable 
by a prison sentence of up to ten years. These provisions prompted sharp 
criticism from professional historians in Ukraine and in the West 
(“Letter” 2015).1° As Oxana Shevel summarizes the arguments, “critics 
have noted that the laws have the potential to stifle open debate over his- 
tory by introducing legal punishment for publically expressing ‘wrong’ 
opinions about the communist period or about fighters for Ukraine’s 
independence” (2016: 261). The new legislation has the potential to hin- 
der independent scholarly inquiry and academic publications containing 
information that might damage the heroic image of the “independence 
fighters.” In the case of OUN and UPA history—a subject still await- 
ing non-biased specialist study, especially when it comes to aspects such 
as complicity in the Holocaust and ethnic violence in Volhynia—the new 
legislation seems likely to have a particularly negative impact. 

The decommunization laws and their treatment of the OUN and 
UPA in particular have also been criticized as potentially aggravating 
political divisions in Ukrainian society, alienating the east and south of 
the country, as well as for their damaging effect for Ukraine’s interna- 
tional reputation and the prospects for its European integration (Umland 
2016). Indeed, as the public protests against the renaming of Moscow 
Avenue to Bandera Avenue in Kyiv in June 2016 demonstrate, such deci- 
sions are far from non-controversial and bear the potential to generate 
and exacerbate conflicts. On the international front, some consequences 
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of Ukraine’s memory politics can be observed in Poland where in sum- 
mer 2016 the Senate voted to establish 11 July as a memorial day for 
“the Poles who were the victims of the genocide committed by the 
OUN and UPA”—in other words, officially recognizing the 1943-1944 
massacres of Poles by Ukrainian nationalists as an act of genocide.!* It 
should be noted, however, that this move was only partly a reaction 
to Ukrainian developments, and in many ways it had more to do with 
domestic political tensions in Poland. A joint statement issued by the 
presidents of Ukraine and Poland in August 2016 underlined the fact 
that despite the “tragic pages of history of Ukrainian—Polish relations,” 
the two countries remained partners (“Spil’na deklaratsiia” 2016). But in 
any case, it is clear that the glorification of the OUN-UPA is not going 
to win friends for Ukraine in the world and will not help it to integrate 
in the European institutions. 

To sum up, “decommunization” bears the idea of reclamation of the 
past at its core, and the new legislation privileges and prioritizes this par- 
adigm by establishing the national canon of “fighters for independence” 
which includes the OUN and UPA. Those aspects of the new legislation 
which politicize history, reduce its complexity by establishing “correct” 
heroes, and forbid alternative opinions pose a danger of hindering inde- 
pendent historical research and free public debate. In this way, the post- 
colonial politics of reclaiming history clashes head on with the principles 
of coming to terms with the past, and thus with the European princi- 
ples to which Ukraine aspires. Some other elements of decommuniza- 
tion, however, such as the opening of the former Soviet archives, on the 
contrary, facilitate independent historical research and open discussions 
about the past. 


CONCLUSION 


Oxana Shevel has pinpointed the difficulties faced by Ukraine in a pas- 
sage that is worth quoting at some length. She writes: 


The fundamental dilemma in Ukraine’s decommunization process is how 
to undo the legal, institutional, and historical legacy of the Soviet era 
without repeating the Soviet approach of mandating one “correct” inter- 
pretation of the past and punishing the public expression of dissenting 
viewpoints. This dilemma is further complicated by the fact that criticism 
of the decommunization laws has come both from intellectual circles in 
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the West and in Ukraine that are genuinely concerned with upholding 
freedom of expression and fostering free historical inquiry, and from retro- 
grade forces in Ukraine and Russia concerned first and foremost with keep- 
ing Ukraine in the Russian sphere of influence and preserving the Soviet 
era memory regime with its assessments of events, groups and individuals 
(Shevel 2016: 263). 


In other words, Ukraine faces a twofold challenge: it must find a way 
to confront the nation’s difficult past in a critical and responsible man- 
ner, but one that does not render impossible the task of reclaiming the 
past, that is, of emancipation from old imperial narratives. The histo- 
rian Andrii Portnoy, a strong proponent of the Vergangenheitsbewalting 
paradigm, has noted the effort that this dual task requires. The honest 
and complete appraisal of “the history of ethnically exclusivist national- 
ism, the terror politics of the OUN, and the anti-Polish and anti-Jew- 
ish crimes of the UPA,” Portnov writes, must be combined with careful 
attention to avoiding the ideological traps entrenched in this territory. 
In particular, historians need to work to move beyond the old binaries, 
and to be aware of the ways in which a critical approach to the history 
of Ukrainian radical nationalism has all too often entailed the downplay- 
ing of Soviet crimes and the denial of Ukrainian historical subjectivity or 
agency, whether intended or otherwise (Portnov 2016a). 

Both paradigms—reclaiming the past, and coming to terms with the 
past—can be powerful tools for constructing new stories and new iden- 
tities, but they also have the potential to silence and oppress. As this 
account of the past 25 years of Ukrainian memory politics has shown, 
these two frameworks are often in stark opposition to one another; but 
at other times, they feed on and fuel one another. Handling the complex 
legacies of the history of the OUN and UPA is a daunting task by any 
measure, and it has become even more so now that it has been taken 
out of the regions where this history was primarily played out, and into 
the center of the national political arena. As this chapter has shown, the 
politicization of history and the instrumentalization of the complex leg- 
acy of the OUN and UPA in electoral politics are fraught with the risk of 
further polarizing Ukrainian society. The Ukrainian state still has to learn 
how to handle its difficult past in the international arena; the importance 
of Vergangenheitsbewalting is difficult to overestimate in Ukraine’s rela- 
tions with Poland and Israel, and for the country’s European aspirations 
in general. (This is true at least for the moment; it does seem likely that 
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the rise of nationalism that is underway in many EU countries at the 
time of writing (2016) will destabilize the established consensus on cop- 
ing with the difficult past as a precondition for European stability and 
security.) Russian aggression against Ukraine which Putin’s regime legit- 
imizes as the “fight against Ukrainian fascism” perpetuates the histori- 
cal pattern of the nation as a “collective victim” and does not make the 
task of coping with the past any easier. One thing is certain: at the level 
of national memory, the legacy of the OUN and UPA will surely con- 
tinue to present ground for disputes and discontent. The way Ukrainian 
scholars, civil society activists, and the Ukrainian state deal with this dif- 
ficult past will be one of the most important tests of the maturity of the 
Ukrainian democracy. 


NOTES 


1. The OUN was founded in Vienna in 1929 by radical Ukrainian nation- 
alists and émigré intellectuals who refused to accept the defeat of the 
Ukrainian forces in the Polish-Ukrainian war of 1917-1918 and the 
resulting Polish sovereignty over Eastern Galicia. Unlike other Ukrainian 
political organizations (such as the Ukrainian National Democratic 
Alliance, UNDO) which preferred legal and parliamentary methods, 
the OUN sought to achieve national independence through violence 
and terrorism justified by repressions of Polish authorities against ethnic 
Ukrainians. In 1940 the OUN split into two factions: a more moderate 
group of older members led by Andrii Mel’nyk (OUN-M), and a more 
militant group of young members led by Stepan Bandera (OUN-B). 
Almost all the memory disputes around the OUN are focused on the 
OUN-B. In the interests of clarity, in this chapter I generally use the 
term “OUN” as a shorthand form. The UPA was created in Volhynia in 
1941, and had been subsumed by the OUN by spring 1943. After World 
War II the UPA continued to resist the newly established Soviet regime 
in Western Ukraine until the early 1950s; many UPA fighters ended up in 
the GULAG. 

2. It should be stressed that post-war attitudes to the OUN-UPA were 
influenced by the diaspora from Eastern Galicia which tended to recount 
the Galician experiences of the UPA, not the Volhynian ones (Rudling 
2006: 180). The first UPA units in Galicia were formed at the end of 
1943, almost a year after the UPA was formed in Volhynia. In Galicia, 
there were far fewer massacres of Poles, and the UPA was known pri- 
marily for its post-war activities fighting the Soviets (Motyka 2011). It 
was precisely these experiences that influenced the construction of the 
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main historical narrative about the UPA, both in émigré scholarship and 
in Ukraine. After 1991, Ukrainian “nationalizing” historians imported a 
historical narrative of the OUN and UPA which had already been devel- 
oped by émigré historians—members of the OUN and UPA soldiers who 
migrated to the West (Dietsch 2006; Rudling 2011a: 751-53; Rudling 
2013: 230; Satzewich 2002). 


. Subtelny, of course, was writing at a time when it was very difficult to 


access archives in Poland and Ukraine. Since then, historical knowledge 
on this topic has rapidly advanced as researchers have uncovered new 
information. 


. Although there were many changes in the textbooks published between 


1991 and 2014, in general one can say that it was the interpretation of 
OUN and UPA as a “resistance movement” that became the official version 
in the textbooks; see Dietsch (2006); Marples (2007); Richardson (2004). 


. Kuchma tended to use the term “Galician nationalism” as a catchall 


phrase for all national-democratic groups. 


. In my study of the popular reception of OUN-UPA memory, conducted 


via the analysis of interviews, students’ essays, and posts on the livejournal 
social media platform, I found the “resistance” narrative to be very wide- 
spread. Furthermore, the parallel was often drawn between the OUN- 
UPA anti-Soviet “resistance” and opposition to Kuchma or Yanukovych 
(see Yurchuk 2012, 2014). 


. In dealing with the past conflict, Ukrainian and Polish historians mainly 


operated within the national history framework. In Ukrainian pub- 
lic discourse the Volhynian conflict was presented as a response to anti- 
Ukrainian policies implemented by Poland in the interwar years and as a 
(tragic but unavoidable) stage in the battle for national independence. In 
this discourse the mass killing of Poles is presented as the Volhynian trag- 
edy. In Polish public discourse, on the other hand, the 1943 Volhynian 
conflict is presented as the quintessence of the long-lasting Ukrainian 
resentment against Poles that culminated in the massacre. The Polish terms 
for this ethnic conflict are the “Volhynian massacre” (Rzez wolyiska), “gen- 
ocide” (Ludobojstwo), or “ethnic cleansing” (czystka etniczna). These differ- 
ent narratives are not easily reconciled (for discussion see Portnov 2016b). 


. Yushchenko’s statement was published in the Warsaw newspaper Gazeta 


Wyborcza but it did not appear in any Ukrainian paper of a similar status. 
Later the article was republished in the L’viv based intellectual journal /2, 
a journal which has a rather limited readership. 


. According to Gavriel D. Rosenfeld (2015: 7), “normalization involves a 


process through which a specific historical legacy comes to be viewed like 
any other. The legacy may involve a particular era, an event, a person, or a 
combination thereof. But for a given past to become normalized, it has to 
shed the features that set it apart from other pasts. The normalization of 
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the past can also shape the formation of group identity, enabling nations 
and other collectively defined groups to perceive themselves as being 
similar to, instead of different from, others. Normalization can further- 
more liberate national governments to embrace the same kind of ‘normal’ 
domestic and foreign policies that are pursued by other nations.” 

10. The issue of financial support of the UPA veterans, however, has been 
partly addressed at the local level. Some local councils in Western Ukraine 
pay additional monthly allowances to the UPA veterans; see Portnov and 
Portnova (2010: 36). 

11. Yushchenko’s decree was canceled by a district administrative court in 
Donets’k in April 2010, after Viktor Yanukovych won the presidential 
elections. 

12. See Note 2 for an explanation of this term. 

13. See also discussion of the laws by the Ukrainian and international histo- 
rians and intellectuals on the website of Krytyka (2015): “The Future of 
Ukraine’s Past” (retrieved 9 January 2017 from https://krytyka.com/ 
en/solutions /featured/future-ukraines-past). 

14. On the Polish response, see Rasevych (2016). Rasevych claims that pop- 
ular attitudes to Ukrainians in Poland have dramatically worsened since 
2014 as a result of Ukrainian official memory politics. 
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A Divided Nation? Reconsidering the Role 
of Identity Politics in the Ukraine Crisis 


Tatiana Zhurzhenko, Institut fiir die Wissenschaften vom Menschen Wien 


1. Introduction 


With the new frozen conflict in the separatist region of Donbas the popular dis- 
course about Ukraine as a “divided nation” looks like a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
Indeed, the discourse of “two Ukraines” has dominated intellectual debates in 
the country since independence and shaped its perception in the West as well 
as in Russia. This discourse juxtaposes the Ukrainian-speaking pro-European 
west and the pro-Russian, Soviet-nostalgic east as two historical and cultural 
entities, informed by conflicting collective memories and antagonistic identi- 
ties, that have little chance of coexisting peacefully as a united country. The 
armed conflict in the east of the country appears now as a logical outcome of 
this deep cultural and political division of the Ukrainian nation. Moreover, 
Russian propaganda underlines the “artificial nature” of the Ukrainian state 
which is allegedly doomed to fail due to its heterogeneous, fragmented territo- 
rial composition. 

At the same time, in Ukraine as in other post-Soviet states there has been 
a widespread anxiety about the lack of a strong “national identity” supposed 
to fill the ideological vacuum left after the collapse of communism. “National 
identity”, according to this view, is a project developed by the political and 
cultural elites and implemented by means of education, media and symbolic 
politics; a strong and stable national identity provides social cohesion, helps to 
integrate minorities and thus guarantees territorial integrity and national secu- 
rity. Democratic consolidation, the reasoning goes, cannot be achieved without 
national unity based on a shared historical memory. The recent developments 
suggest that Ukraine’s ruling elite failed to accomplish its task of forging a 
strong national identity and that this failure has resulted in a political crisis, the 
annexation of Crimea by Russia and the armed conflict in the east. 

This article attempts to break the vicious circle of Ukrainian debates on 
national identity and seeks to reconsider the role of identity politics in the 
current Ukrainian crisis. It is not my intention to discuss regional identities in 
Ukraine in terms of deep-rooted historical and cultural differences as I do not 
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think that the “clash of civilizations” approach is helpful for understanding the 
current conflict. Rather, I suggest that today’s Ukraine can be described as a 
two-speed country where the centre, the south and to some extent even the east 
are in the process of catching up with western Ukraine, where mass national 
mobilization took place as early as in the late 1980s. The current Ukrainian- 
Russian conflict makes it clear that the disintegration of the Soviet Union is 
not yet complete, but it would be too simple to explain the loss of Crimea and 
the frozen conflict in Donbas by the collective identity of the local population. 
Rather, national identities in the Ukrainian-Russian borderlands have shifted 
and crystallized in response to dramatic political events, while internal as well 
as external political actors have made use of conflicting memories and antago- 
nistic historical symbols. This article attempts to show how Ukraine’s divided 
political elite opened the Pandora’s box of identity politics, using it as a tool for 
mass mobilization, and how Russia has profited from the “war of identities” 
in its efforts to weaken Ukraine and prevent its re-orientation to the West. The 
article also outlines the main shifts in collective identities after Maidan and the 
annexation of Crimea and the dilemmas of new identity politics. 

In this introduction I would like to make three conceptual remarks which 
are important for my further analysis of the role of identity politics in the cur- 
rent Ukrainian crisis. 

First, political elites play an important role in shaping national identities 
by promoting cultural symbols and historical narratives of their choice, but 
they do this under a number of political constraints. Oksana Shevel (2011) in 
her comparative study on post-Franco Spain and post-Soviet Ukraine dem- 
onstrated that irreconcilable ideological differences between the two main 
protagonists on the battleground of historical memory — the nationalists and 
the unreformed Communists — have made a Spanish-style “pact of forgetting” 
impossible in Ukraine. As Ukrainian politics developed into a zero sum game 
of competing interest groups, identity politics came to be instrumentalized and 
manipulated in the electoral process. In the second section of this article I set 
out to demonstrate how in the last two decades a detrimental identity politics 
has led to the cultural essentialization of “Donbas” and “Galicia” and has pro- 
grammed cultural stereotypes, aggressive clichés and open hostilities which 
now haunt the country. 

Second, as the role of Russia in the Ukrainian crisis is difficult to overes- 
timate, we need to reconsider the role of external factors in nation-building 
projects. In their analysis of Montenegro’s weak identity Jenne and Bieber 
(2014) use the concept of situational nationalism, which they refer to “national 
identities that shift in response to overarching, compelling geopolitical battles 
that appeal to the loyalties of individuals in fluid identity settings” (Jenne / 
Bieber 2014, p. 439). Jenne and Bieber further note that, “in such cases, na- 
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tional identification can vary significantly over time as a result of changes in 
state-periphery relations and attendant shifts in the salient political cleavages at 
the local, national and international levels” (Jenne / Bieber 2014, p. 439). The 
sudden crystallization of pro-Russian irredentism in Crimea, the emergence of 
the pro-Russian separatist projects in Donetsk and Luhansk, and the political 
polarization and destabilization in other parts of eastern Ukraine cannot be ex- 
plained only by domestic developments and failures of Kyiv’s identity politics. 
The rise of nationalism, anti-Western resentments and imperial nostalgia in 
Russia have offered alternative identities to the predominantly Russian-speak- 
ing population of eastern and southern Ukraine. Moreover, Ukrainian nation- 
building has been systematically denounced as an anti-Russian project and a 
product of western conspiracy. In the third section of this article I will analyse 
Russia’s recent politics aimed at exporting “alternative identities” to Ukraine. 

Third, in my analysis I follow Ronald Suny, for whom national identities are 
“provisional stabilities”, which are “formed in actual historical time and space, 
in evolving economies, polities, and cultures, as a continuous search for some 
solidity in a constantly shifting world” (Suny 1999, p. 144). Using examples 
of post-Soviet Caucasian republics, Suny has shown that “national identities 
and conceptualizations of interest can change rapidly in politically fluid mo- 
ments”, such as military victory or defeat, secession or partial occupation of 
a state’s territory. In a similar way, the annexation of Crimea and the war in 
Donbas have provoked fundamental shifts in collective identities, especially 
in the east, and are likely to have an impact on the political conceptualiza- 
tion of Ukraine’s national identity. In addition, the war itself is creating new 
heroes, enemies, victims and martyrs, thus making the traditional instruments 
of nation-building obsolete. In the fourth section of this article, I outline some 
possible outcomes of the current crisis for collective identities and identity 
politics in Ukraine. 


2. The Pandora’s Box of Identity Politics 


In the referendum held in Ukraine on | December 1991 an overwhelming ma- 
jority of 90.3% supported the Act of Declaration of Independence issued by the 
Verkhovna Rada (the Ukrainian Parliament) on 24 August 1991. Even in the 
Donetsk and Luhansk regions 83% of the voters said “yes” to an independent 
state, and in Crimea, while the turnout was the lowest in the country (67%), 
54% of votes were pro-Ukraine. Moreover, 55% of the ethnic Russians living 
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in Ukraine voted for Ukraine’s independence.' Unlike Moldova, Georgia, Ar- 
menia and Azerbaijan, post-Soviet Ukraine managed to avoid separatist move- 
ments and territorial conflicts with her neighbours. More than twenty years 
later, as the pro-Russian “referenda” organized by separatists were followed 
by Russia’s annexation of Crimea and an armed conflict in Donbas, we keep 
asking ourselves what went wrong. Why did Ukrainian identity fail to take root 
in certain parts of the country? Has the nation-building project of the Ukrain- 
ian elites failed? Did we underestimate the strength and persistence of regional 
identities, of the traditional pro-Russian aspirations and Soviet nostalgia? 

To start with, nation-building in Ukraine faced a number of political, demo- 
graphic and cultural challenges from the very beginning. Unlike in the Baltic 
States, the anti-communist opposition in Ukraine in the early 1990s was too 
weak to establish a political and ideological hegemony. As noted by Mykola 
Riabchuk (2008), the political regime in Ukraine was the result of a compro- 
mise between the “national-democrats” stemming from a broad opposition 
movement aimed at national emancipation (Narodnyi Ruch) and the so-called 
“sovereign communists” — an opportunistic group formed by members of the 
local Communist Nomenklatura who supported Gorbachev’s reforms. As a re- 
sult of this compromise the historical Ukrainian symbols were accepted by the 
largely ideologically indifferent former communist Nomenklatura who then 
became the “party of power” and found themselves in the position of state- 
builders. The yellow-blue flag, the coat of arms (the trident) and the anthem 
borrowed from the Ukrainian tradition of national liberation struggle became 
the official symbols of post-Soviet Ukraine despite the resistance of the or- 
thodox Communists. Moreover, the normative vision of Ukrainian history 
which reduced “the nation” to ethnic Ukrainians became a central element of 
the civic education of the younger generations (Kasianov 2014). Meanwhile, 
however, the Soviet Ukrainian identity was not dismantled. The pantheon 
of Soviet Ukrainian heroes was not subject to radical revision; rather, it was 
slowly expanded to incorporate the state-builders of the past such as the first 
president of the Ukrainian People’s Republic Mykhailo Hrushevskyi and Het- 
man Ivan Mazepa, who appeared on the new currency, the Hryvnia, together 
with old iconic figures such as the national poets Taras Shevchenko and Lesia 
Ukrainka. While the theme of the Holodomor, the Great Famine of 1932-33, 
and Stalinist repressions entered public debates, the de-Sovietisation was not 
completed and Lenin’s monuments until recently remained untouched across 
most of the country. 


' For the results see www.archives.gov.ua/Sections/15r-V_Ref/index.php?11#Top, 


see also Wilson 2000, p. 169. 
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In the 1990s Ukrainian nationalism was, in the words of Andrew Wilson 
(1996), “a minority faith”. Both the democratic nationalism of Narodnyi Ruch 
and the radical nationalism of marginal groups drawing on the interwar and 
WWII tradition of the OUN and the UPA? were quite popular in the west of the 
country and among the Ukrainian intelligentsia in Kyiv but held little appeal 
for the rest of the population. Unlike in Estonia and Latvia, in Ukraine citizen- 
ship was automatically granted to all permanent residents of the republic. This 
inclusive concept of citizenship created the foundations for a civic Ukrainian 
nation. As ethno-national and linguistic boundaries between ethnic Russians 
and Ukrainians “have been blurred and permeable, nationalization in Ukraine 
has worked primarily to reshape cultural practices, loyalties, and identities, 
thereby in effect redefining and enlarging the ‘core nation’” (Brubaker 2011, 
p. 1785). Around one third of the population were comfortable with identifying 
themselves as “Russian speaking Ukrainians” (Wilson 1998, pp. 119-138), and 
ethnic Russians faced neither discrimination nor assimilation pressure. This is 
one of the reasons why Russian ethnic nationalism was even more marginal 
than the Ukrainian one. The majority of Russians and Russophones in Ukraine 
could comfortably combine political loyalty to the new Ukrainian state with 
their Russian/Slavic/Orthodox or even pro-Soviet cultural affiliations and lo- 
cal identities. 

This ambiguity of national identity was perpetuated by the Russian-language 
media which dominated the Ukrainian market. Ukrainian was declared the sole 
official language as early as in 1990, before the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
and the first president of Ukraine Leonid Kravchuk, who was originally from 
Ukrainian-speaking Volhynia, made serious efforts to promote Ukrainian as a 
language of public communication. Leonid Kuchma, Ukraine’s second presi- 
dent, elected in 1994 thanks primarily to support from the Russian-speaking 
east nevertheless, did not make good on his electoral promise to declare Rus- 
sian the second official language and rather pursued a Jaissez faire politics. 

In general, the identity politics of Leonid Kuchma was pragmatic (or ac- 
cording to some critics, opportunistic) as he tried to avoid controversial issues 
and to downplay incompatible narratives of the past. In the words of Riabchuk, 
“such a purely instrumental approach to historical events emerged naturally 
from the post-Communist strategy of holding the ‘centrist’ niche and marginal- 
izing their rivals as dangerous radicals, stupid fanatics or infantile romantics 
out of touch with reality” (Riabchuk 2008, p. 6). Making concessions to both 
the nationalists and the Communists, Kuchma supported the institutionaliza- 


2 OUN: Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (Orhanizatsiya Ukrayins’kykh Nat- 
sionalistiv) created in 1929 in Western Ukraine; UPA: Ukrainian Insurgent Army 
(Ukrayins’ka Povstans’ka Armiya), 1942-1949. 
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tion of the Holodomor memory, but opposed the rehabilitation of the UPA. His 
attitude to the Soviet past remained ambivalent: celebrating Ukrainian inde- 
pendence and denouncing Stalinist crimes such as the Holodomor, Kuchma 
simultaneously blessed the official jubilee of the KPSU First Secretary Volo- 
dymyr Shcherbytskyi. Towards the end of his second presidential term the of- 
ficial politics of commemoration favoured the narrative of a “common history” 
shared by Russia and Ukraine — e.g. the celebration of the 350" anniversary of 
the Pereiaslav Treaty in 2004 and, of course, the “Great Patriotic War’. 

While in the 1999 presidential elections Leonid Kuchma presented him- 
self as the only pro-Ukrainian and democratic alternative to the Communist 
leader Petro Simonenko, thus attracting votes in western and central Ukraine, 
the political constellation of the subsequent presidential elections in 2004 was 
very different. Viktor Yushchenko, the leader of the parliamentary opposition, 
became the candidate of the national democratic camp, while “the party of 
power” opted for the acting Prime Minister Viktor Yanukovych, former gover- 
nor of Donetsk and representative of the Donetsk oligarchic clan. While Yush- 
chenko’s pro-Ukrainian and anti-Communist electorate was concentrated in 
the west and centre, the Russian-speaking Yanukovych appealed to voters in 
the east by labelling his opponent a “nationalist”. The very constellation of the 
main candidates programmed the destructive use of identity politics which was 
intensified during the weeks of the Orange Revolution. 

The Orange Revolution marked a watershed in Ukraine’s recent history, 
as the victory of the national democratic candidate re-shaped the traditional 
configuration of political forces. The identity politics of President Viktor Yush- 
chenko was supposed to legitimize Ukraine’s pro-Western geopolitical choice 
and end the post-Soviet ambiguity. Yushchenko saw Ukraine as a postcolonial 
nation, struggling to emancipate itself from Russia’s political and cultural in- 
fluences. He sought to rehabilitate Ukrainian nationalism, for a long time seen 
through the hostile Russian and Soviet lens. Among his most resonant initia- 
tives in the field of identity and memory politics were the establishment of a 
Museum of Soviet Occupation, the commemoration of the 75" anniversary 
of the Holodomor and its official recognition as a “genocide of the Ukrainian 
people”, and the posthumous decoration of UPA leaders Roman Shukhevych 
and Stepan Bandera as official “Heroes of Ukraine”. Yushchenko tried to in- 
stitutionalize state memory politics by creating the Institute of National Re- 
membrance and assigning the Ukrainian Security Service (SBU) additional 
functions such as controlling archives, conducting historical research, and 
popularizing the new official approach to the Soviet past. 

However, critical engagement with the Soviet legacy turned out to be prob- 
lematic due to weak democratic institutions, the lack of rule of law, and the 
political manipulation of historical memory by all parties. The public discon- 
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tent with some of Yushchenko’s controversial decisions was instrumentalized 
by the Party of Regions, which turned into a fierce opponent of Yushchenko’s 
identity politics and thus assumed the role the Communists had played in the 
ideological battles of the 1990s. Debates on historical memory in Ukraine 
polarized public opinion and deepened the ideological division in Ukrainian 
society. Yushchenko’s affirmative nationalism alienated a significant part of 
the Ukrainian public which disagreed with the heroization of the UPA, and it 
antagonized Russia which did not accept the definition of the Holodomor as 
genocide. 

From today’s perspective, it was the presidential electoral campaign of 2004 
and the Orange Revolution which opened the Pandora’s box of identity poli- 
tics and deepened regional cleavages in Ukraine. Popular clichés and stereo- 
types about the “fascist threat” posed by “nationalist” Galicia and the notion 
of a “de-nationalized” Donbas with its Soviet identity and “criminal mental- 
ity” poisoned the public discourse for years. The Party of Regions, which had 
strengthened its positions in the east and south in the 2006 local elections, con- 
tinued to use an aggressive rhetoric against its political opponents, labelling 
them “fascists” and presenting itself as “anti-fascist” force. This destructive 
political game resonated with Russia’s efforts to denounce Yushchenko and his 
supporters as radical nationalists, fascists and even Nazi sympathizers. Local 
identity politics pursued by the Party of Regions in their electoral fortresses 
of Donetsk and Luhansk drew on neo-Soviet symbols and narratives (such as 
the Great Patriotic War), conservative Russian Orthodox values, and the com- 
munist ethos of hardworking people who “feed the rest of Ukraine”, as well as 
on the notion that Russian language and culture needed “protection from the 
Ukrainian nationalists”. Since 2005, as Ukrainian historian Kasianov (2014) 
has noted, “physical clashes between supporters of nationalized history and its 
pro-Soviet version became routine”. 

With the election of Yanukovych as president in 2010 the Party of Regions 
failed to deliver a coherent identity politics on the national level as it had little 
to offer to central and western Ukraine. Instead, it continued to appeal to its 
core electorate, cultivating what the Russian sociologist Lev Gudkov (2004) 
called “negative identity”: the regional identity of Donbas was defined through 
the rejection of the “alien” cultural and political values associated with the “na- 
tionalist” western Ukraine. The Party of Regions presented itself as a protector 
of the Russian-speaking east from the threat of radical Ukrainian nationalism. 
In 2012 the Party of Regions initiated a controversial law “On the Principles 
of State Language Policy”. The law gave Russian (and formally other minority 
languages) the status of a “regional language” and approved its use in courts, 
schools and other government institutions in those areas of Ukraine where the 
percentage of members of national minorities exceeded ten percent. The law 
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was heavily criticized by the opposition for changing the delicate balance in 
favour of Russian and de facto discriminating against the Ukrainian-speaking 
minority in the east and south. 

The legacy of Yushchenko’s memory politics was now also dismantled: the 
Holodomor was still commemorated on the official level but the “G-word” 
(genocide) was avoided. The nationalist myths surrounding the UPA were con- 
fined to western Ukraine and the figure of Stepan Bandera served as a bogey- 
man for the eastern Ukrainian electorate. The rise of the radical nationalist 
Svoboda party, which in 2012 entered the Ukrainian parliament for the first 
time, seemed to fit the interests of the Party of Regions, as Svoboda leader 
Oleh Tiahnybok looked like a perfect sparring partner for Yanukovych in the 
upcoming 2015 presidential elections. At the same time, behind the demonstra- 
tively “anti-fascist” politics of the Party of Regions, some kind of pragmatic 
compromise among the Ukrainian political elites was reached as early as in 
the wake of the Euro football championship which took place in 2012 in Lviv, 
Kyiv, Donetsk and Kharkiv. The planned signing of the EU-Ukraine Associa- 
tion Agreement scheduled for the end of 2013 could at least temporarily recon- 
cile western Ukraine with Yanukovych. 

The Euromaidan, which started in November 2013 as a protest against the 
government’s decision to postpone signing the abovementioned agreement and 
turned into massive protests against the corrupt and brutal political regime, re- 
activated the old phobias of radical Ukrainian nationalism in the east and south. 
The pro-governmental media in Ukraine and the Russian media presented the 
mass protests as an explosion of radical nationalism and later as a “fascist 
putsch”. This rhetoric fell on well-prepared ground, namely the old clichés and 
stereotypes cultivated over years by the Party of Regions and their ideological 
allies, the Communists, in response to the Orange Revolution. In sum, internal 
political constraints — the ideological polarization of the post-Soviet Ukrain- 
ian elites and strong incentives for the political use of historical memory and 
the language issue in electoral politics — prevented the emergence of a strong 
national identity in Ukraine and led to a deepening political conflict. 


3. Russia as an Exporter of Alternative Identities to Ukraine 


The disintegration of the Soviet Union in 1991 launched a long process of 
mental and symbolic delimitation between Ukraine and Russia, but despite the 
new international border Russia remained much more than a neighbour for the 
majority of the Ukrainian population (Zhurzhenko 2010). Family ties, labour 
migration flows, a largely common media space and the dominance of Russian 
mass culture made the task of building a clear cut Ukrainian identity difficult, 
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especially in the east and south. At the same time, Sevastopol, but also Odessa, 
Kharkiv, Kyiv, Poltava and many other places still belonged to the imagined 
homeland of most Russian citizens. 

This widespread but rather diffuse nostalgia and a related dismissive at- 
titude towards the new border as “artificial” were often publically articulated 
by the orthodox Communists and Russian nationalists in Ukraine and Russia. 
However, during the 1990s the ruling elites in both countries managed to mar- 
ginalize the pro-Soviet and nationalist forces, and the official divorce between 
the two countries was accomplished in 1997 with the Treaty on Cooperation, 
Friendship and Partnership which recognized the territorial integrity of Ukraine 
as an independent state within the boundaries of the former Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. At the same time, Moscow expected Ukraine to remain 
its close ally and still possessed considerable economic and political leverage 
over Kyiv. The large Russian-speaking population, especially in the east and 
south, was also a potentially powerful instrument of political pressure. 

The 2004 Orange Revolution and Moscow’s failure to ensure the victory 
of the pro-Russian candidate Viktor Yanukovych was a highly traumatic ex- 
perience for the Russian ruling elite. Lessons learned from this experience 
radically changed Moscow’s perspective on Ukraine and predetermined its 
reaction to the Euromaidan. The Orange Revolution was perceived as a West- 
erm coup aimed at undermining Russia’s influence in its legitimate sphere of 
geopolitical interests. As nine years later during the Euromaidan, Russia in 
2004 did not recognize the Ukrainian leadership as a political subject and saw 
Kyiv as a puppet of the West. Grudgingly accepting the victory of Yushchenko, 
Moscow considered his politics anti-Russian and developed a number of coun- 
teracting strategies on several levels. The Kremlin attacked the new national 
identity project pursued by Yushchenko and used the nationalist excesses of 
the Ukrainian leadership to stain its pro-European image. In particular, Mos- 
cow instrumentalized the issue of collaboration of Ukrainian nationalists with 
the Nazis during WWII to compromise Yushchenko’s politics in the eyes of the 
West. The Orange government in Kyiv was presented by the Russian media as 
direct heirs to the “Banderists”, that are Ukrainian nationalists who “shot the 
Soviet soldiers in the back”. Moscow thus drew on the old patterns of Soviet 
propaganda about Ukrainian nationalism and on the black-and-white narrative 
of the “Great Patriotic War”. 

At the same time, learning from the political technologies employed by 
the colour revolutions, the Kremlin created a number of “grass-roots” youth 
movements (such as Nashi, the “Democratic Anti-Fascist Youth Movement 
‘Ours!’”, created in 2005) with the aim of mobilizing popular support for its 
“anti-fascist” agenda in the former Soviet space. Another significant exam- 
ple here is the Eurasian Youth Union, a Russian radical political organization 
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(also created in 2005), influenced by the infamous ideologist of Eurasianism, 
Aleksandr Dugin. This organisation went on to set up branches in several 
Ukrainian cities, organised hacker attacks on Ukrainian institutions, vandal- 
ized monuments to the UPA, desecrated Ukrainian state symbols on Mount 
Hoverla, the highest mountain in Ukraine, and trashed an exhibition in Mos- 
cow devoted to the Holodomor. 

After the Orange Revolution Moscow increased its support for pro-Russian 
groups and organizations in Ukraine especially for those who defended the 
rights of Russian speakers against “Ukrainization” and actively opposed the 
pro-Western course of the Ukrainian government. Anti-NATO protests, dem- 
onstrations against the glorification of the UPA and Stepan Bandera and in de- 
fence of the Russian language, vandalization of “nationalist” monuments were 
set up to demonstrate the existence of a strong opposition to Yushchenko’s 
politics in Ukrainian society. United by a common “anti-Orange” agenda, vari- 
ous actors, from pro-Russian political parties (the Communists and Natalia 
Vitrenko’s populist Progressive Socialist party) to Soviet veterans’ associa- 
tions, Cossacks and Orthodox brotherhoods, constituted a heterogeneous but 
active and even aggressive milieu which became the breeding ground for pro- 
Russian separatism in 2014. 

From 2005 to 2010 the Kremlin sought to discredit the Ukrainian pro- 
Western elites as archaic nationalists and to present even the moderate and 
democratic Ukrainian nationalism as “fascism” threatening Russians and Rus- 
sian-speakers living in Ukraine. The notion of a Russian mission to prevent 
the spread of Ukrainian nationalism and protect Russian “compatriots” was 
at this stage already present in Russian public discourse. Mainstream Russian 
media represented Ukraine as a hopelessly divided country, an artificial state 
consisting of civilizations with incompatible mentalities and cultures, an entity 
without a political future. 

While denying Ukraine’s distinctive national identity, Russia suggested 
alternative identities instead. These are largely based on the concept of the 
Russkiy mir (the Russian World) which made a rapid career from a marginal 
intellectual discourse to a new state ideology supported by the Russian au- 
thorities and the Russian Orthodox Church during the 2000s.? Russkiy mir is an 
ambivalent and open concept which initially came to signify Russian diasporas 
beyond the Russian state borders, but later became a synonym for the Russian/ 
Orthodox/Slavic civilisation. Usually Russkiy mir refers to a supranational 
community united by the Russian language and culture, by a specific historical 


3 More on the ideology of Russkiy Mir in relation to Ukraine in Yablons’kyi et al. 
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memory and related values, by Orthodox religion and loyalty to the Russian 
state (which includes the Russian Empire as well as the USSR). Depending on 
the context Russkiy mir has various connotations, from neutral ethno-cultural 
to imperial and openly revanchist. The interpretation of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, which is prominently represented in the Russian media, is that 
the three East Slavic nations — Russia, Ukraine and Belarus — constitute the 
core of Russkiy mir, with its spiritual and cultural fundament going back to 
Prince Vladimir’s baptism of Kyiv. From this perspective, Ukraine is part of a 
thousand-year-old Russian Orthodox civilization with ties far deeper than any 
recent “artificial” construction of national identity. 

The ideology of Russkiy mir is exported beyond Russia’s borders and in par- 
ticular to Ukraine by various state-sponsored institutions, such as the Russkiy 
Mir Foundation created in 2007 by the Russian MFA and the Ministry of Cul- 
ture. Formally focusing its activities on the support of the Russian language 
and culture, the foundation also promotes the Russian narrative of imperial his- 
tory and the Russian interpretation of the history of WWII. Similarly, numer- 
ous branches of Russian institutes of higher education and universities (most 
of them in Crimea) have also been promoting Russian identity and cultural 
values. Last but not least, Russian cultural products (especially mass literature, 
films and TV series) dominate the Ukrainian market. They serve to export 
values and ideas related to Russian imperial history, Russian patriotism, the 
glorification of the Russian and Soviet army and security services, and anti- 
Westernism. 

In recent years, with Russia’s growing ideological confrontation with the 
West, Russkiy mir has developed into a conservative project based on the idea 
of an alternative Russian civilization devoted to containing and counteracting 
the expansion of alien Western values. In addition to anti-Americanism, a new 
anti-European discourse has gained prominence. This discourse appeals to tra- 
ditional family values and gender roles, considers Europe’s “sexual deviance” 
a result of democracy and liberalism, and presents Russia as the “last bastion 
of normality” (Riabov and Riabova 2014). Not by chance, Russian media tried 
to compromise the recent mass protests in Ukraine, which started under pro- 
European slogans, by reducing European values to the issue of sexual minori- 
ties. In Russian social media Ukraine’s pro-European choice has been often 
discussed in sexual terms, as a sexual deviation and an abandonment of gender 
norms. 

As a Russian soft power project, Russkiy mir is “strongly associated with 
discourses of a shared past and with the common values, culture and history 
that arise from it” (Bogomolov / Lytvynenko 2012, p. 3). This is particularly 
true in respect to Ukraine, as “many in Russia’s political elite perceive Ukraine 
as part of their country’s own identity”, and “as a result, Russia relies on its 
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national myths to devise narratives and projects intended to bind Ukraine in a 
‘common future’ with Russia” (Bogomolov / Lytvynenko 2012, p. 1). In recent 
years, the memory of the “Great Patriotic War”, and the heroic narratives and 
symbols of military glory associated with the Soviet/Russian victory in WWII 
have played a central role in Russia’s exporting of identity politics to Ukraine. 
While the soft power of the EU lies in the attractiveness of its way of life and 
its political values such as the rule of law, respect for human rights, tolerance 
etc. and appeals first of all to educated people, the middle class and the younger 
generation, Russia’s soft power, with its references to common cultural values 
and historical memory, generally appeals to a different constituency: the older 
generation, the less educated, the Soviet nostalgists, and consumers of Russian 
mass culture. 

With the annexation of Crimea the concept of the Russkiy mir was reduced to 
ethnic Russian nationalism which bluntly equates Russians and Russian-speak- 
ers and denies the very existence of Ukraine, at least to the east of the Dnieper. 
To re-identify this “non-Ukrainian” territorial entity, Russian media invented 
the concept of Novorossiya, which reduces the east and the south of Ukraine 
to a historical region of Russia. Far from a harmless territorial branding, the 
creation of Novorossiya represents the construction of a new (geo)political re- 
ality (Snegovaya 2014). Meanwhile, an alternative nation-building project is 
underway, with its own formal state structures, such as the “Donetsk People’s 
Republic” and the “Luhansk People’s Republic” legitimized by “elections”; 
its own collective mythology, heroes and martyrs; and even its own national 
mission: “anti-fascism”. Prepared by Russia’s export of alternative identities 
for years, the crystallization of a pro-Russian separatism in Crimea and Don- 
bas demonstrates that external actors can effectively compete with a state and 
undermine nation-building, especially if this state is weak and corrupt and the 
tuling elite is split. 


4. Identities in Flux and the Need for a New Symbolic Politics 


The year 2014 was the most dramatic year in Ukraine’s contemporary history: 
months of mass protests and an escalation of violence were followed by Viktor 
Yanukovych’s escape to Russia, the swift annexation of Crimea, and pro-Rus- 
sian mobilization in the east which developed into an armed separatist conflict 
with the military and political support of Moscow. The direct intervention of 
Russian troops in Donbas in August 2014 forced Kyiv to accept the “frozen 
conflict” solution at least temporarily, but the risk of a new military escalation 
and a full-fledged Russian intervention remains high. The collective trauma 
of territorial loss, the war with its numerous human casualties and the ensuing 
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refugee crisis are directly affecting millions of Ukrainians. Serious research 
is needed in order to understand how these events have been experienced in 
different regions and by various social groups, and how they have affected 
Ukraine’s complex map of collective identities. Here I can only outline some 
important trends, including the rise of Ukrainian nationalism; the consolida- 
tion of Ukrainian political/civic identity; and the de facto institutionalization 
of ethnic Russian/nostalgic neo-Soviet identities in separatist Donbas. I will 
also briefly discuss the first steps of the new Ukrainian leadership concerning 
identity politics in the context of these trends. 

The rise of radical Ukrainian nationalism is often seen as the most worrying 
tendency of recent years. Russian media controlled by the Kremlin presented 
the protests in Ukraine as a radical nationalist movement under traditional 
“Banderist” slogans, with its mass base in western Ukraine. Radical national- 
ism was indeed present on the Kyiv Maidan, but what is more important, the 
historical symbols of Ukrainian nationalism (the UPA and Stepan Bandera) 
have become mainstream in Kyiv and were broadly accepted even in southern 
and eastern Ukraine. As Petro Sivers’kyi (2014) noted: “The Maidan certainly 
enlarged the audience of the nationalist movements in Ukraine. At the same 
time, nationalism lost its exclusiveness. The slogan Slava Ukraini! (Glory to 
Ukraine!) which had been the trade mark of the Banderists is now repeated 
by everyone except for odious Ukrainophobes.” In Ukrainian society today, 
nationalism is widely seen as an instrument of de-Sovietisation and justified by 
the foreign aggression of the neighbouring country. Many radical nationalists 
joined the National Guard and have been fighting against the separatists; their 
heroic sacrifice makes it difficult for the liberal public to denounce the far right 
ideology. At the same time, the mass identification with the symbols of radical 
Ukrainian nationalism does not necessarily mean support for its ideological 
doctrine; it is rather an expression of a defensive identity in the face of aggres- 
sive Russian propaganda (Portnov 2014b). This is reflected in the fact that na- 
tionalist mobilization of the Ukrainian society did not increase the popularity 
of the far right parties: in the latest parliamentary elections, both Svoboda and 
the Right Sector failed to be elected to parliament. 

At the same time, the Maidan protests, branded by journalists as the Revolu- 
tion of Dignity, laid the fundament for building a civic Ukrainian nation. The 
majority protested under civic slogans — for a pro-European Ukraine, against 
the corrupt regime, police violence and unlawful restrictions of human rights, 
and for media freedom. Unlike the Orange Revolution, which was a mass mo- 
bilization in support of an oppositional presidential candidate, the Euromaidan 
was a non-partisan movement and was not under the direct control of the po- 
litical opposition. The first victims among the protesters were of Armenian 
and Belarusian ethnic origins — a fact that strengthened the self-perception of 
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the Maidan as a political and not ethnic nationalist movement. According to a 
sociological survey conducted by the Demokratychni Initsiatyvy Foundation in 
December 2013, western Ukraine was better represented on the Kyiv Maidan 
(51.8% during mass rallies and 42.4% among the permanent protesters), Cen- 
tral Ukraine (30.9% and 34.4%) and the east and south (17.3% and 23.2%) 
were also present (Demokratychni Initsiatyvy 2013). Moreover, in February 
2014 mass protests against the Yanukovych government and pro-Russian sepa- 
ratism took place also in cities in the east and south. Without the support of 
the largely Russian-speaking middle class in Kyiv the protests could not pos- 
sibly have been sustained for such a long period. The fact that the Ukrain- 
ian Jewish community supported the Euromaidan and refuted accusations of 
anti-Semitism spread by Russian media (Portnikov 2014) also testifies that the 
protests created a chance to build a modern political nation. According to Lviv 
historian Vasyl Rasevych, it is in the wake of these events that the destructive 
identity politics drawing on irreconcilable historical memories can now finally 
be replaced by a uniting narrative: “The Revolution of Dignity and the war for 
a sovereign independent Ukraine — this is already a shared Ukrainian history, 
the history of an emerging political nation, the history of the victory of the 
Ukrainian civil society” (Rasevych 2014). 

Pro-Ukrainian forces have also consolidated in the east and south of Ukraine. 
A new alliance of local business, civil society and former counter-elites has 
emerged around the basic agenda of providing peace, stability and security, 
and this agenda has turned out to be de facto pro-Ukrainian. Especially telling 
is the case of Dnipropetrovsk, where the local oligarch Ihor Kolomoyskyi is 
using his financial and organizational resources not only to prevent an armed 
pro-Russian separatist coup according to the Donetsk and Luhansk scenario, 
but has also helped the active pro-Ukrainian minority to change the atmos- 
phere in the city. A typical Soviet-type industrial city which until recently had 
voted for the Party of Regions, Dnipropetrovsk has in recent months become 
a bastion of civic Ukrainian nationalism (Portnov 2014a). In Kharkiv, now a 
frontline city, the local Euromaidan transformed itself into a grassroot network 
of volunteer groups supporting the Ukrainian army and caring for wounded 
soldiers and refugees from Donbas. Odessa is only slowly recovering after 
the violent clashes on 2 May which took the lives of dozens of people (most 
of them pro-Russian activists who died in a fire in the trade union building), 
and yet the new local authorities and civic activists have initiated a public 
investigation and a reconciliation process which is aimed at healing the post- 
traumatic syndrome. In these cities the marking of public space by Ukrainian 
national colours and symbols has become a grassroot identity politics counter- 
acting the threats associated with separatism and Russian expansion. 
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Paradoxically, Russian President Putin has greatly contributed to national 
consolidation in Ukraine by providing the perfect embodiment of an external 
enemy. According to a sociological survey conducted by the Kyiv International 
Sociology Institute (K MIS) the incidence of positive attitudes to Russia among 
Ukrainians fell from 80% to 48% after the annexation of Crimea (Kirichenko 
2014). Having poisoned Ukrainian-Russian relations for decades, Moscow has 
also contributed to national consolidation in Ukraine, albeit on an anti-Russian 
basis. At the same time this consolidation is also largely pro-Western and sup- 
ports the long-term trend of growing pro-European aspirations in Ukrainian 
society. This new pro-European consensus is reflected in the outcome of the 
early parliamentary elections in October 2014: both the Communists and the 
far right failed to enter the parliament, and the Party of Regions is now in the 
opposition, while pro-European and pro-Ukrainian democratic forces won the 
overwhelming majority of seats. 

Of course, the victory of the pro-European forces was partly due to the non- 
participation of Crimea and a significant part of Donbas, as well as the low 
turnout of the demoralized electorate of the Party of Regions in the east. It is 
hard to deny that the dividing lines in the Ukrainian society have deepened as a 
result of the civic conflict. According to KMIS surveys from September 2014, 
there has even been a certain rise in the anti-Ukrainian sentiment in the east, 
mainly because the Kyiv government’s “anti-terrorist operation” is not popu- 
lar among the local population. In the areas under control of the pro-Russian 
separatists the economically active and pro-Ukrainian citizens have been leav- 
ing, while the remaining population is cut off from the Ukrainian media and 
exposed to an aggressive Russian propaganda which blames Kyiv for the mili- 
tary conflict. The separatist leaders of the Donetsk and Luhansk “republics” 
build on an anti-Ukrainian identity and on the anti-Western, chauvinist strand 
of Russian nationalism a la Aleksandr Dugin. The recently adopted “constitu- 
tion” of the “Donetsk People’s Republic” has already declared the new state a 
part of Russkiy Mir, gives the Russian Orthodox Church the status of state re- 
ligion, and prohibits abortions and homosexuality. The level of anti-Ukrainian 
hatred cultivated by the leaders (obviously consulted by Moscow spin doctors) 
is demonstrated by the humiliating “parade” of Ukrainian prisoners of war 
through one of the central streets of Donetsk on 24 August 2014, Ukraine’s 
Independence Day. The event imitated Stalin’s parade of the German prisoners 
of war in Moscow in 1944. 

In sum, the Maidan protests, Russia’s annexation of Crimea and the military 
conflict in Donbas have consolidated the pro-Ukrainian majority and at the 
same time have further polarized Ukrainian society. Moreover, the Donbas 
conflict is far from being resolved and a new military escalation or even a di- 
rect Russian invasion cannot be excluded. This poses an additional challenge 
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for the new Ukrainian leadership, caught as it is between patriotic mobilization 
of the society and the need for reconciliation and ideological compromise to 
prevent further alienation of the ambivalent majority in the east. Will Presi- 
dent Petro Poroshenko and the Ukrainian government continue Viktor Yush- 
chenko’s affirmative politics of historical memory aimed at the rehabilitation 
and heroization of the UPA, or, having learned the lesson from the recent past, 
will they rather try to downplay antagonistic memories and identities? In his 
speech on Independence Day in August 2014 Poroshenko both mentioned the 
heroic tradition of the UPA and compared the fight for the Ukrainian Donbas 
to the “Great Patriotic War” — an almost impossible ideological split, according 
to Andriy Portnov (2014b). In October 2014, when asked about his position on 
whether UPA soldiers deserved recognition, Poroshenko said that it was worth 
considering granting the veterans a legal status as combatants in World War 
II. Soon after, on 14 October, he proclaimed the Pokrova day (Intercession of 
the Virgin Mary) a new state holiday — the Day of Ukraine’s Defenders — thus 
breaking with the Soviet tradition of celebrating Defenders of Fatherland Day 
on 23 February (Press office of President 14.10.2014). As 14 October is also 
the symbolic founding day of the UPA this decision provoked criticism from 
the ideological opponents of Ukrainian nationalism. 

One month later, Petro Poroshenko made another important symbolic act 
declaring 21 November the Day of Dignity and Freedom: “Ukraine is the terri- 
tory of dignity and freedom that originated from two revolutions — our Maidan 
of 2004, which was the Celebration of Freedom, and the Revolution of 2013, 
the Revolution of Dignity” (Press office of President 13.11.2014). The Day of 
Freedom was initially established in 2005 by President Viktor Yushchenko to 
be celebrated on 22 November in commemoration of the Orange Revolution, 
but this initiative was revoked by President Yanukovych. Poroshenko has thus 
restored this tradition, investing it with a new meaning. The institutionaliza- 
tion of the narrative of the Revolution of Dignity meets the expectations of the 
patriotic public and refers to the civic concept of the new Ukrainian identity 
defined through universal human values. 

The biggest challenge awaiting Ukraine in terms of symbolic politics is the 
70" anniversary of the end of WWII in May 2015. Russia will undoubtedly 
try to monopolize the symbolic capital of the victory over the Nazis and thus 
to marginalize and denounce the “nationalist” Kyiv leadership as the heirs of 
“Ukrainian fascism”. The celebrations of Victory Day will almost certainly be 
used for a pro-Russian mobilization in the east and south of Ukraine, provoking 
clashes with Ukrainian nationalists as was the case in May 2014. The Ukrain- 
ian government faces a difficult challenge as it must now find uncontroversial 
symbols and narratives to replace both the neo-Soviet symbolic politics (such 
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as the Saint George Ribbons now associated with pro-Russian separatism) and 
radical nationalist ones that can easily be reduced to “fascism”. 

Reconciliation is badly needed if Ukraine 1s to achieve internal stabilization. 
However, the goal of reconciliation is hardly compatible with the demands of 
the Maidan — de-Sovietisation, lustration of the state apparatus and punishment 
of officials responsible for the bloodshed in Kyiv in February 2014. With the 
Communist Party under threat of legal ban and the Party of Regions seriously 
marginalized, a consensus, if achievable at all, would ban the neo-Soviet spec- 
tre — in other words, the fallen Lenin monuments will hardly be restored, even 
in the east. And in any case, even if a political solution for the Donbas conflict 
will be found, an ideological reconciliation between Kyiv and the current lead- 
ership of Donetsk and Luhansk “republics” embracing Russian nationalism 
and neo-Stalinism is difficult to imagine. 

Scholars of Ukrainian studies have been discussing for years how much 
nationalism Ukraine needs and can take. But today the right balance of ethnic/ 
cultural components and civic/political values has become a question of the 
nation’s survival. It is the strong popular demand for reforms and anti-corrup- 
tion policies, for peace and stability in all regions of Ukraine that could be- 
come a unifying agenda for the country, whereas polarizing issues as historical 
memory or the status of the Russian language should be put aside. The ques- 
tion is, however, whether the politicians can resist the temptation to continue 
the old game. 
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